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PREFACE. 


Thb  work  I  liare  undertaken  is  not  the  history  of  a  party.  It  it  the  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  revola* 
tions  ever  effected  in  human  affairs — the  history  of  a  mighty  impulse  commuoicated  to  the  world  three  centu- 
ries ago,  and  of  which  the  operation  is  still  everywhere  discernlhle  in  our  ovfn  days.  The  history  of  the  ^ 
KeformatioQ  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  history  of  Protestantism.  In  the  former,  all  bears  the  character  of 
a  regeneration  of  human  nature,  a  religious  and  social  transfoimation,  emanating  from  God  himself.  In  the 
Utter,  we  see  too  often  a  glaring  depravation  of  first  principles,  the  conflict  of  parlies,  a  sectarian  spirit,  and 
the  operation  of  private  interests.  The  history  of  Protestantism  might  claim  the  attention  only  of  Protestants.  ^ 
The  history  of  the  Reformation  is  a  book  for  all  Christians,  cr  rather  for  all  mankind. 

An  bistorisn  may  choose  his  portion  in  the  field  before  him.  He  may  narrate  the  great  events  which  cbanoi 
tho  exterior  aspect  of  a  nation,  or  of  the  world  ;  oi  he  may  record  that  tranquil  progression  of  a  nation,  of  the 
church,  or  of  mankind,  which  generally  follows  mighty  changes  in  social  felations.  Both  these  departments 
of  history  are  of  high  importance.  But  the  public  interest  has  seemed  to  turn,  by  preference,  to  those  penoda  , 
which,  under  the  name  of  Revolutions,  bring  forth  a  nation,  or  society  at  krge,  for  a  new  era»  and  to  a  new 
career.  .    , 

Of  the  last  kind  is  the  transformation  which,  with  very  feeble  powers,  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  in  tho  » 
hope  that  the  beaaty  of  the  aubject  will  compensate  for  my  insufficiency.    The  name  of  the  revoliUum  wbioh 
I  here  give  to  it,  is,  in  our  days,  brought  into  discredit  with  many  who  almost  confound  it  with  revolt.    But  i 
this  is  to  mistake  its  meaning.    A  revolution  is  a  change  wrought  in  human  affairs.    It  is  a  something  new 
which  unrolls  itself  from  the  bosom  of  humanity ;  and  the  wor9,  previously  to  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
was  more  frequently  understood  in  a  good  sense  than  in  a  bad  one :  '*  a  happy — a  wonderful  Revolution  *'  was . 
the  expression.    The  Reformation,  being  the  re-establishment  of  the  principles  of  primitive  Christianity,  was  . 
the  reverse  of  a  revolt.     It  was  a  movement  re^cjieralive  of  that  which  was  destined  to  revive ;  but  cotutrva- . 
tive  of  that  which  is  to  stand  forever.     Christianity  and  the  Reformation,  while  they  established  the  great 
principal  of  the  equality  of  souls  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  overturned  the  usurpations  of  a  proud  priesthood, 
which  assumed  to  place  itself  between  the  Creator  and  his  creature,  at  the  samo  time  laid  down  as  a  first  ele- 
ment of  social  order,  that  there  is  no  power  but  what  is  of  God — and  called  on  all  men  to  love  the  brethren, 
to  fear  God,  to  honour  the  king. 

The  Reformation  is  entirely  distinguished  from  the  revolutions  of  antiquity,  and  from  the  greater  part  of 
those  of  modem  times.  In  di'ese,  the  question  is  one  of  politics,  and  the  object  proposed  is  the  establishmeoi 
or  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  one  or  of  the  many.  The  love  of  truth*  of  holiness,  of  eternal  things,  was 
the  simple  and  powerful  spring  which  gave  effect  to  that  which  we  have  to  narrate.  It  is  the  evidence  of  4 
^dual  advance  in  human  nature.  In  truth,  if  man,  instead  of  seeking  only  material,  temporal,  and  earthly 
interests,  aims  at  a  hieher  object,  and  seeks  spiritual  and  immortal  blessings,  he  advances,  he  progresses.  The  . 
Reformation  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  days  of  this  progress.  It  is  a  pledge  that  the  strug^e  of  our  own  . 
limes  will  terminate  in  favour  of  truth,  by  a  triumph  yet  more  spiritual  and  glorious. 

Christianity  and  the  Reformation  are  two  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  history.  They  wece  not  liiAited  lo 
one  nation,  like  the  various  political  movements  which  history  records,  but  extended  to  many  nations,  and 
Ibeir  effects  are.  destined  to  be  felt  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Christianity  and  the  Reformation^  are,  indeed,  the  same  revolution,  but  working  at  different  periods,  and  in 
dissimilar  circumstant es.     They  differ  in  secondary  features :  they  are  alike  in  their  first  lines  and  leading  . 
characteristics.     The  one  is  the  re-appearance  of  the  other.    The  former  qIoscs  the  old  order  of  things ;  the 
latter  begins  the  new.    Between  them  is  the  middle  ege.     One  is  the  parent  of  the  other ;  and  if  the  daughter 
is,  in  some  respects,  inferior,  she  has,  in  others,  characters  altogether  peculiar  to  herself. 

The  suddennese  of  its  action  is  one  of  these  characters  of  the  Reformation.    The  great  revolutions  which 
have  drawn  after  them  the  fall  of  a  monarchy,  or  an  entire  change  of  political  system,  or  launched  the  human>'. 
mind  in  a  new  career  of  developnvant,  have  been  slowly  and  gndually  prepared ;  the  power  to  be  displaced 
has  long  been  mined  ;  and  its  principal  supports  have  given  way.     It  was  even  thus  at  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.     But  the  Reformation,  at  the  first  glance,  seems  to  offer  a  different  aspect.     The  Church  of  . 
Rome  is  seen,  under  Leo  X.,  in  all  its  strength  and  glory.     A  monk  speaks — and  in  the  half  of  £urope  this  . 
power  and  glory  suddenly  crumble  into  dust.    This  revolution  reminds  u«.of  the  words  by  which  the  Son  of 
God  announces  his  second  advent :  "  As  the  lightning  cometh  forth  from  the  west  and  shmeth  unto  the  east, 
eo  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.'* 

This  rapidity  is  inexplicable  to  those  who  see  in  this  great  event  only  a  reform ;  who  make  it  simply  an  act 
of  tritical  judgment,  consisting  in  a  choice  of  doctrines — the  abandoning  of  some,  the  preseiving  ethers,  and 
combining  those  retained,  so  as  to  make  of  them  a  new  code  of  doctrine. 

How  could  an  entire  people  I  how  could  many  nations  have  so  rapidly  performed  so  difficult  a. work  ?  How 
could  such  an  act  of  critical  judgment  kindle  the  enthusiasm  indispensable  to  great  and  especially  to  sodden 
revolutions  ?  But  the  Reformation  was  an  event  of  a  very  different  kind  ;  and  this,  its  history  will  prove.  It 
was  the  pourinff  forth  anew  of  that  life  which  Christianity  had  brought  into  the  world.  It  was  the  triumph  of  . 
the  noblest  of  doctrines — of  that  which  animates  those  who  receive  it  with  tho  purest  and  most  powerful  en- 
thusiasm >-the  doctrine  of  Failk — the  doctrine  of  Grace — If  the  Reformation  had  been  what  many  Gatboliee  ' 
end  Protestants  imagine — if  it  had  been  that  negative  system  of  a  negative  reason,  which  rejects  with  childish 
im|<attence  whatever  displeases  it,  and  disowns  the  gtsnd  ideas  and  leading  truths  of  universal  Christisnit^r, 
it  would  never  have  overpassed  the  threshold  of  an  academy,  of  a  cloister,-  or  even  of  a,  monk's  cell.  But  it 
bad  DO  ajrmpathy  with  wUt  is  commonly  intended  by  the  word  Protestantism.  Far  from  having  austain«d  any 
lots  of  Tim  energy,  it  arose  at  once  Hke  a  man  full  of  strength  and  resolution.  * 

Two  considerations  wilt  account  for  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  this  revolution.  One  of  those  must  be  sought 
in  God,  the  other  among  men.    The  impulse  was  given  by  an  unseen  hand  of  power,  and  tho  change  which 
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took  place  wu  the  work  of  God.  This  will  bo  tho  condasion  arriTed  at  by  OTory  one  who  considen  the  anb- 
ject  with  impartiality  and  attention,  and  does  not  reat  in  a  superficial  view.  But  the  historian  has  a  farther 
office  to  perform :  God  acts  by  second  eauaes.  Many  ciitumatances,  which  baTe  often  escaped  obserratioo, 
gradually  prepared  men  for  the  ^eat  transfomution  o>f  the  sizteeuth  century,  so  that  the  boman  mind  waa  ripe 
when  the  hour  of  ita  emancipation  arrived. 

The  office  of  the  historian  is  to  combine  these  two  principal  elements  in  the  picture  be  presents.  This  ia 
what  is  attempted  in  the  present  work.  We  shall  be  eaaily  understood,  so  long  aa  we  investigate  the  second- 
ary causes  which  contributed  to  bring  about  the  revolution  we  have  undertaken  to  describe.  Many  will,  per- 
haps, be  slower  of  comprehension,  and  will  be  inclined  even  to  charge  ua  with  superstition,  when  we  shall 
•acribe  to  God  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  And  yet  that  thought  is  what  we  particular^  cherish.  The 
history  takes  as  iu  guiding  star  the  simple  and  pregnant  truth  that  Gop  is  in  History.  But  this  troth  is 
commonly  forgotten,  and  sometimes  disputed.  It  seems  fit,  therefore,  that  we  should  open  our  views,  and  by 
•0  doing  justi^  the  courae  we  have  taken. 

In  these  days,  history  can  no  longer  be  that  ffead  tetter  of  facta  to  recordir^  which  the  majority  of  the 
eatlier  historians  confined  themselves.  It  is  felt  that,  aa  in  man's  nature,  so  in  his  histoiy,  there  are  two 
elements — matter  and  spirit.  Our  great  writers,  unwilling  to  restrict  themselves  to  the  production  of  a  sim- 
ple reciul,  which  would  have  been  but  a  barren  chronicle,  have  sought  for  some  principle  of  life  to  animate 
tho  rfiateriala  of  the  past. 

Some  have  borrowed  such  a  principle  firom  the  ralea  of  art ;  they  have  aimed  at  the  simplicity,  tmth,  and 
picturesqtu  of  description ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  make  their  narrativea  /i«c  by  the  intereat  of  the  cventa 
(hemselTes. 

Others  have  sought  in  philosophy  the  spirit  which  should  fecundate  their  labours.  With  incidents  they 
have  intermingled  reflections,  instructions,  political  and  philosophic  truths,  and  have  thus  enlivened  their  reci- 
tals with  a  moral  which  they  have  elicited  from  them,  or  ideaa  they  have  been  able  to  associate  with  thein. 

Both  theae  methods  sre,  doubtless,  useful,  and  should  be  employed  within  cerUin  limits.  But  there  ia 
another  source  whence  we  must  above  all  seek  for  the  abiliw  to  enter  into  the  understanding,  the  mind,  and 
the  life  of  past  agea ;  and  this  is  Religion.  History  must  live  by  that  principle  of  life  which  is  proper  to  it, 
and  that  life  is  God.  He  must  be  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  in  histoiy  ;  and  the  coorae  of  eventa  muat 
be  displayed  aa  the  annals  of  the  government  of  a  Supreme  Disposer. 

I  have  deacended  into  the  lists  to  which  the  recitals  of  our  historians  attracted  me.  I  have  there  aeen  the 
tctions  of  men  and  of  nationa  developing  themselves  with  power,  and  encountering  in  hostile  collision ;  I 
have  heard  I  know  not  what  clangour  of  arms ;  but  nowhere  has  my  attention  been  directed  to  the  majestic 
aapect  of  the  Jodg^  who  presides  over  the  struggle. 

And  yet  there  is  a  principal  of  movement  emanating  from  God  himself,  in  all  the  changea  among  nation*. 
CM  looks  upon  that  wide  stage  on  which  the  generations  of  men  successively  meet  and  struggle.  He  ia 
there,  it  ia  true,  an  invisible  God  ;  but  if  the  profaner  multitude  pass  before  Him  without  noticing  Him,  be- 
cause he  is  *'  a  God  that  hideth  himself,**  thooghtfol  spirits,  snd  such  as  feel  their  need  of  the  principle  of  their 
being,  seek  him  with  the  more  eameatnese,  and  are  not  aatisfied  until  they  lie  prostrate  at  his  feet.  And 
their  search  ia  richly  rewarded.  For,  from  the  beighta  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  climb  to  meet  their  God, 
the  worid'a  history,  instead  of  offering,  as  to  tho  ignorant  crowd,  a  confused  chaos,  appears  a  majestic  temple, 
which  the  invisible  band  of  God  erects,  and  which  riaca  to  Hia  glory  above  the  rock  of  humanity. 

Shall  we  not  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  those  great  men,  or  in  those  mighty  nations  which  arise — 
come  forth,  aa  it  were,  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  give  a  new  impulse,  a  new  form,  or  a  new  dostiny  to 
human  affaire  I  Shall  we  not  acknowledge  His  hand  in  those  heroes  who  spring  up  among  meh  at  appointed 
times ;  who  display  activity  and  energy  beyond  the  ordinarf  limiu  of  human  strength  :  and  around  whom 
individuals  and  nationa  gather,  as  if  to  a  superior  and  mysterious  power  ?  Who  launchid  them  into  the  ex- 
panse of  ages,  like  comets  of  vast  extent  and  flaming  traina,  appearing  at  long  intervale,  to  acatter  among  the 
•uperstitioua  tribes  of  men  anticipations  of  plenty  and  jov — or  of  cslamitiea  ^  terror  t  Who,  but  God  nim- 
•elf?  Alexander  would  aeek  hia  own  origin  in  the  abodes  of  the  Divinity.  And  in  the  most  irreligious  age 
there  is  no  eminent  glory  but  ia  aeen  in  aome  way  or  other  aeeking  to  connect  iUelf  with  the  idea  of  divine 
ilterpoaition. 

And  thoae  revoIotHma  which,  m  their  progreee,  precipiUte  dynasttea  and  nations  to  the  dust,  those  heap* 
of  ruin  which  we  meet  with  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  those  majeattc  remains  which  the  field  of  human  his- 
tory offers  to  our  reflection,  do  tbev  not  testify  aloud  to  tho  truth  that  God  is  in  History  ?  Gibbon,  seated 
en  the  ancient  Capitol,  and  contemplating  iU  noble  ruins,  acknowledged  the  intervention  of  a  superior  destiny. 
**>'-  -,  he  felt  iu  presence ;  wherever  his  eye  turned  it  met  him ;  that  abadow  of  a  mysterious  power  reip- 
peared  from  behind  every  rain ;  and  be  conceived  the  project  of  depicting  ite  operation  in  the  disorganixation, 
the  decline,  and  the  corruption  of  that  power  of  Rome  which  had  enslavod  tho  nations.  Shall  not  that  mighty 
hand  which  this  man  of  admirable  genius,  but  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Jesus  Christ,  discerned  among 
the  scattered  nMnnmenta  of  Romofua  and  of  Maicua  Aureliua,  the  busts  of  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  Trajan*a  tro- 
phie«,  and  Pompe^*s  horses,  be  confessed  by  us  as  the  hand  of  our  God  1 

But  what  aupenor  luatre  doea  the  truth— that  God  is  in  history—acquire  under  the  Chriatian  dispensation  ? 
What  is  Jesus  Christ^bot  God*h  purpose  in  the  worid's  history  ?  It  waa  the  discovery  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  admitted  the  greateat  of  modem  biatorians^  to  the  juat  comprehenaion  of  his  subject.  *^  The  gospel," 
eays  he,  *'  is  the  fblfilment  of  all  hopea,  the  perfection  of  all  philosophy,  the  interpreter  of  all  revolotions,  the 
key  to  all  the  aeemtng  contradictiona  of  the  physical  and  moral  worid,  it  is  life,  it  is  trnmonality.  Since  I 
have  known  the  Saviour,  everything  ia  clear ;  with  him,  there  ia  nothing  I  cannot  aolve."t 

Thus  speaks  this  distinffuiahed  historian  ;  and,  in  truth,  ia  it  not  the  keyatone  of  the  arch— is  it  not  the 
mysterious  bond  which  hoMs  together  the  things  of  the  earth,  and  connects  them  with  those  of  heaven — thai 
God  haa  appeared  in  our  nature  ?  What !  God  haa  been  bom  into  thia  world,  and  we  are  aaked  to  think 
end  write,  aa  if  He  were  not  everywhere  working  oat  his  own  will  in  ita  history  I  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true 
God  of  human  history ;  the  very  lowlineaa  of  hta  appearance  may  be  regarded  as  one  proof  of  it.  If  maa 
»  John  von  MOUer.  4  Lettra  i  C.  Bowist 
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MgBf  ft  shade  or  a  shelter  upon  earth,  we  look  to  eee  preparations,  materialu,  acaflblding,  and  workmen. 
Bat  God,  when  he  will  give  ehade  or  shelter,  takes  the  small  seed  which  the  new-bom  infant  might  clasp  in 
ill  feeble  hand,  and  deposits  it  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  from  that  seed,  imperceptible  in  its  beginninf* 
fte  produces  the  majestic  tree,  under  whose  spreading  boughs  the  families  of  men  maf  find  shelter.  1j> 
•chiefe  great  results  by  imperceptible  means,  is  the  law  of  the  divine  dealings. 

It  is  tlus  law  which  has  received  its  noblest  illustration  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  religion  which  has  now  takea 
possession  of  the  gates  of  all  nations,  which  st  this  hour  reigns,  or  hovers  over  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  from 
east  to  west,  and  which  even  a  sceptical  philosophy  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  as  the  spiritual  and  social 
Uw  of  this  world  ;  that  religion,  than  which  there  is  nothing  nobler  under  the  vault  of  heaven,  nay,  in  tbo 
very  universe  of  creation;  what  was  its  commencement  t  ...  A  child  born  in  the  meanest  town  of  the  most 
despised  country  of  the  earth ;  a  child  whose  mother  had  not  even  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  most  indigent 
and  wretched  women  of  our  cities — a  room  to  bring  forth  in — a  child  born  in  a  stable  and  placed  in  an  ox^s 
crib  . . .  .  O  God !  I  acknowledge  thee  there,  and  1  adore  thee. 

The  Reformation  recognised  the  same  law  of  God's  operations :  and  it  hs4  the  conscionsnesa  that  it  fulfilled 
it  The  thought  that  G<k1  is  in  history  is  often  put  forth  by'  the  Reformers.  We  find  it  on  one  occasion  in 
particular,  expressed  by  Luther,  under  one  of  those  comparisons  faminar  and  grotesque,  yet  not  without  a 
certain  sublimity,  which  he  took  pleasure  in  using,  that  he  might  be  understood  by  the  people.  **  The  world," 
said  he  one  dsy,  in  a  conversation  with  his  friend  at\able,  **  the  world  is  a  vast  and  grand  game  of  cards, 
made  up  of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes.  The  pope,  for  several  centuries,  has  beaten  emperors,  princes,  and 
kings.  They  have  been  put  down  and  taken  up  by  him.  Then  came  our  Lord  God  ;  he  dealt  the  cards  ;  he 
took  the  most  worthless  of  them  all,  (Luther,)  and  with  it  he  has  beaten  the  pope,  the  conqueror  of  thekinge 
of  the  earth  .  .  .  There  is  (he  ace  of  God.  *  He  has  cast  down  the  mighty  from  their  teata,  and  has  exalted 
them  of  low  degree,*  as  Mary  says.*' 

The  age  of  which  I  am  about  to  retrace  the  history  is  most  important  for  oor  own  generation.  Man,  when 
he  feels  his  weakness,  is  generally  inclined  to  seek  assistance  in  the  institutions  he  teea  standing  around  him, 
er  else  in  groundless  inventions  of  his  imagination.  The  historv  of  the  Reformation  shows  that  nothing  new 
can  be  wrought  with  '*  old  things,"  and  that  if,  according  to  tne  Saviour^a  word,  we  need  new  bottles  for 
new  wine,  wo  need  also  new  wine  for  new  bottles.  The  history  of  the  Reformation  directs  men  to  God, 
who  orders  all  events  in  history ;  to  that  divine  word,  ever  ancient  in  the  eternal  nature  of  the  truths  it  con- 
tains, ever  new  in  the  regenerative  influence  it  exercises«^that  word  which,  three  centuries  ago,  purified  so* 
cicty,  brought  back  the  faith  of  God  to  aools  enfeebled  by  aQperstition,  and  which,  in  every  age  of  man's 
history,  is  the  source  whence  cometh  salvation. 

It  is  sinffular  to  observe  many  persons,  impelled  by  a  vague  desire  to  believe  in  something  settled,  addrest* 
iag  themselves  now-a-days  to  old  Catholicism,  fn  one  view,  the  movement  is  natural.  Religion  is  so  Iittl« 
known  (in  France)  that  men  scarce  think  of  finding  it  elsewhere  than  where  they  see  it  inscribed  in  large 
fetters  on  a  banner  that  time  haa  made  venerable.  We  do^  not  aay  that  all' Catholicism  is  incapable  of  afforo- 
ing  to  man  what  he  standa  in  need  of.  We  think  Catholicism  ahould  be  carefully  distinguished  from  popeij. 
Popery  is,  in  our  judgment,  an  erroneous  and  destructive  system ;  but  we  are  far  from  oonfoundinff  Catholio* 
ism  with  popery.  How  many  respHBctable  men,  how  many  sincere  Chriatians  haa  not  the  Catholic  Church 
comprieed  within  its  psie  !  What  important  aervices  were  rendered  by  Catholicism  to  the  existing  European 
nitions,  in  the  age  of  their  first  formation,  at  a  period  when  itself  waa  still  richly  imbued  with  the  Gospel,  and 
when  popery  waa  as  yet  only  seen  behind  it  as  a  faint  shadow  1  But  thoae  times  are  past.  In  our  day, 
attempts  are  made  to  reconnect  Catholicism  with  popery ;  and  if  Catholic  and  Christian  troths  are  put  foi^ 
ward,  they  are  but  as  baita  made  use  of  to  draw  men  into  the  net  of  the  hierarchy.  There  is,  therefore,  no- 
thing to  be  hoped  from  that  quarter.  Has  popery  renounced  so  much  as  one  of  its  observances,  of  its  doc* 
trioee,  or  of  its  claims  1  The  religion  which  was  insupportable  in  other  agea,  will  be  less  so  in  ours  ^  What 
regeneration  has  ever  emanated  from  Rome  1  Is  it  from  that  priestly  hierarchy,  full,  even  to  overflow,  of 
earthly  paasions — that  that  spirit  of"  faith,  of  chari^,  of  hope  can  come  forth,  which  alone  can  save  us  !  Can 
an  exhausted  system,  which  has  scarcely  strength  for  iu  own  need,  and  is  everywhere  in  the  straggles  of  deaths 
living  only  by  e.Tternal  aids,  can  such  a  system  commonicate  life,  and  breathe  throughout  Christian  society  tho 
heavenly  breath  that  it  requires  ? 

This  craving  void  in  the  heart  and  mind  which  betrays  itself  in  our  contemporaries,  will  lead  others  to  apply 
to  that  modern  Protestantism  which  has,  in  many  parta,  taken  the  place  of  the  powerful  doctrines  of  Apostles 
and  Reformers  t  A  notable  uncertainty  of  doctrine  prevails  in  many  of  those  Reformed  churches  whose  first 
members  sealed  with  their  blood  the  clear  and  living  faith  that  animated  their  hearta.  Men,  diatinguiahed  for 
their  information,  and,  in  all  ether  thinga,  auaceptible  of  generous  emotions,  are  found  carried  away  mto  ains[n» 
lar  aberrations.  A  vague  faith  in  the  divine  authority  5f  the  Gospel  is  the  onlv  standard  they  will  maintain* 
But  what  is  this  Gospel  1  The  whole  question  turns  on  that ;  and  yet  en  that  they  sre  silent,  or  else  each  one 
■peaks  after  his  own  mind.  What  avails  it  to  know  that  God  haa  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  a  vessel 
containing  their  cure,  if  we  are  regardless  what  it  contains,  or  fail  to  appropriate  ita  contents  to  ourselves  I 
Tkit  systam  cannot  fill  up  the  void  of  the  times.  While  the  faith  of  Apostles  and  Reformera  discovcra  itaelf, 
at  this  day,  everywhere  active  and  effectual  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  this  vague  system  does  nothiogt 
throws  light  on  nothing,  vivifies  nothing. 

Bat  let  us  not  abandon  all  hopes.  Soes  not  CathoKciam  conless  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  1  does 
it  not  acknowledge  the  one  God,  Fttker^  Son,  and  Spirit — Creator,  Saviour,  and  Sanctifier  ?  And  that  vague 
Proteatantiam— does  it  not  hold  in  its  hand  the  book  of  life,  for  conviction  and  inatructiou  in  righteousness  I 
And  how  many  upright  minds,  honoured  in  the  sight  of  men  and  beloved  of  God,  are  there  not  found  among 
thoae  subjected  ta  these  two  systems !  How  can  we  help  loving  them  !  How  refrain  from  ardently  desiring 
their  complete  emancipation  from  human  elemental  Charity  is  boundless;  it  embraces  the  most  distant 
opinions  to  lead  them  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Already  there  are  indicationa  that  these  two  extreme  opinions  are  in  motion,  abd  drawing  nesrer  to  Jesnn 
Christ,  who  is  the  centre  of  the  truth.  Ate  there  not  already  some  Romsn  Catholic  congregations  amontf 
whom  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  recommended  and  practised  ?  and  as  to  Protestant  rationaliam,  how  many 
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steps  has  it  not  already  taken  toward  Jesus  Christ  1  It  never  was  the  offspring  of  the  Refounation— for  the 
history  of  ihai  great  chaitgo  will  show  that  it  was  an  epoch  of  faith — but  may  we  not  be  pe;:. lilted  to  hope 
that  it  is  drawing  nearer  to  it  ?  Will  uol  the  power  of  the  truth  come  forth  to  it  from  the  word  of  God  T  and 
will  not  its  coming  have  the  effect  of  transforming  it  t  Already  we  often  see  in  it  a  feeling  of  rcliffion,  in- 
adequate, no  doubt,  but  yet  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  sound  learning,  encouraging  us  to  look  for  more 
definite  advances. 

But  modern  Protestantism,  like  old  Catholicism,  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  from  which  nothing  can  be  hoped — a 
thing  quite  pwerless.  Something  very  different  is  necessary,  to  restore  to  men  of  our  day  the  energy  that 
saves.  A  something  is  requisite  which  is  not  of  roan,  but  of  God.  '*  Gi? e  me,^  said  Archimedes,  "  a  point 
'  out  uf  the  world,  and  I  will  raise  the  world  from  its  poles.*'  True  Christianity  is  this  standing  beyond  the 
world,  which  lifts  ihe  heart  of  man  from  its  double  pivot  of  selfishness  and  sensuality,  and  which  will  one  day 
move  the  whole  world  from  its  evil  way,  and  cause  it  to  turn  on  a  new  axis  of  righteousness  and  peace. 

Whenever  religion  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  there  have  been  three  points  to  which  our  attention 
have  been  directed.  God,  Man,  and  the  Priest.  There  can  be  but  three  kinds  of  religion  on  this  earth,  God, 
Man,  or  the  Priest,  is  its  author  or  its  head.  I  call  that  the  religion  of  the  Priest,  which  is  devised  by  the 
priest,  for  the  glory  of  the  priest,  end  in  which  a  priestly  caste  is  dominant.  I  apply  the  name  of  the  religion 
of  Man  to  those  systems  and  various  opinions  framed  by  man's  reason,  and  which,  as  they  are  the  offspring 
of  his  ii)firroity,  are,  by  consequence,  destitute  of  all  sanative  efRcacy.  I  apply  the  words,  religion  of  Goo, 
to  the  Truth,  such  as  God  himself  has  given  it,  and  of  which  the  object  and  the  effect  are  GoiTs  glory  and 
Man's  salvation. 

Hierarchism,  or  the  religion  of  the  priest ;  Christianity,  or  the  religion  of  God  ;  rationalism,  or  the  religion 
!of  man;  such  are  the  three  doctrines  which,  in  our  day,  divide  Christendom.  There  is  no  salvation,  either 
for  man  or  society,  in  hierarchism  or  in  rationalism.  Christianity  alone  can  give  life  to  the  world ;  and,  on- 
happily,  of  the  three  prevailing  systems,  it  is  not  that  which  numbers  most  followers. 

Some,  however,  it  has.  Christianity  is  operating  its  work  of  regeneration  among  many  Catholics  of  Get- 
many,  snd  doubtless  also  of  other  countries.  It  is  now  accomplishing  it  with  mors  purity,  and  power,  as  we 
think,  amoiiff  the  evangelical  Christians  of  Switzerland,  of  France,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  United  States. 
Blessed  be  God,  such  mdividual  or  social  recrenentions,  wrought  by  the  Gospel,  are  no  longer  in  these  davs 
prodigies  to  be  sought  in  ancient  annals.  We  have  ourselves  witnessed  a  powerful  awakening,  begun  in  the 
midst  of  conflicts  and  trials,  in  a  small  republic,  whose  citizens  live  happy  and  tranquil  in  the  bosom  of  the 
wonders  with  which  creation  surrounded  them.*  It  is  but  a  beginning ;  and  already  from  the  plenteous  horn 
'of  the  Gospel  we  see  eome  forth  among  this  people  a  noble,  elevated,  and  courageous  profession  of  the  great 
truths  of  God  ;  a  liberty  ample  and  real,  a  government  full  of  zeal  and  intelligence  ;  an  affection,  elsewhere 
too  rarely  found,  of  magistrates  for  people,  and  of  the  people  for  their  magistratea  ;  a  powerful  impulse  com- 
municated to  education  and  general  instruction,  which  will  make  of  this  country  an  example  for  imitation  ;  a 
'slow,  but  certain  amelioration  in  morals ;  men  of  talent,  all  Christians^  and  who  rival  the  first  writers  of  our 
language.  All  these  riches  developed  between  the  dark  Jura  and  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  on  the  magnificent 
'ihores  of  I^ke  Leman,  must  strike  the  traveller  attracted  thither  by  the  wonders  of  those  mountains  and  vat- 
leys,  and  present  to  his  mediution  one  of  the  most  eloquent  pages  which  the  Providence  of  God  has  inscribed 
in  fsvour  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  general  that  I  propose  to  write.  I  intend  to  trace  it  among  different 
nations — to  point  out  the  same  effects  of  the  same  truths — as  well  as  the  diversities  which  take  their  origin 
in  the  varieties  of  the  national  character.  But  it  is  in  Germany  especially  that  we  shall  see  and  describe  ihc 
history  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  there  we  find  its  primitive  type — it  is  there  that  it  offers  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  its  organization.  It  is  there  that  it  bears,  above  all,  the  marks  of  a  revolution,  not  confined  to  ono 
OT  more  nations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  affecting  the  world  at  large.  7*he  German  Reformation  is  the  true  and 
'fundamental  Reformation.  It  is  the  great  planet,  and  the  rest  revolve  in  wider  or  narrower  circles  around  it, 
like  satellites  drawb  after  it  by  its  movement.  And  yet  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  most,  in  some  res- 
'pect,  be  considered  as  an  exception,  both  because  it  took  place  at  the  very  time  aa  that  of  Germany,  and  in- 
ilependcntly  of  it ;  and  because  it  bore,  especially  at  a  later  period,  some  of  those  grander  features  which  are 
seen  in  the  latter.  Notwithstanding  that  recollections  of  ancestry  and  of  refuge — and  the  memory  of  strug- 
gle, suffering,  and  exile,  endured  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  France — ^give,  in  my  view,  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  history  of  its  vicissitudes.  I  neverthclesB  doubt  whether  I  could  place  it  in  the  same  rank  as  those 
which  I  have  here  spoken  of. 

*  From  what  [  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  lielieve  the  Reformation  to  be  the  work  of  God.  Neverthe* 
less,  as  its  historian,  I  hope  to  be  impartial.  I  think  I  have  spoken  of  the  principal  Roman  Catholic  actors  in 
the  great  drama,  Leo  X.,  Albert  of  Magdeburg,  Charles  V.,  and  Doctor  Eck,  d&c.  more  favourably  than  the 
majority  of  historians.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  no  wish  to  conceal  the  faults  and  errors  of  the 
Reformers. 

This  history  has  been  drawn  from  the  original  sources  with  which  a  long  residence  in  Germany,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Switzerland  has  made  me  familiar ;  as  well  as  from  the  study,  in  the  original  language,  of 
documents  relating  to  the  rcligioua  history  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  Down  to  this  time  we  pos- 
sess no  history  of  that  remarkable  period.  Nothing  indicated  that  the  deficiency  would  be  supplied  when  I 
commenced  this  work.  This  circumstance  could  alone  have  led  me  to  undertake  it ;  and  I  here  allege  it  in 
)ny  juatification.  The  want  still  exists ;  and  I  pray  Him  from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  gift,  to  cause 
^that  this  work  may,  by  his  blessing,  be  made  profitable  to  some  who  shall  read  it. 

*  Canton  of  VaudL 
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BOOK  I. 

ITATB  OF  lUBOPI  PRIOR  TO  THE  RBPORKATION. 

Thi  world  WM  tottering  on  its  old  foundations  when 
Gbristisnity  appeared.  The  various  religions  which 
bad  sufficed  for  an  earlier  age,  no  longer  satisfied  the 
nations.  The  mind  of  the  existing  generation  could 
no  longer  tabernacle  in  the  ancient  forms.  The  gods 
of  the  nations  had  lost  their  oracles— as  the  nations  had 
lost  their  liberty  in  Rome.  Brought  face  to  face  in  the 
capitol,  they  had  mutually  destroyed  the  illusion  of  their 
difinity.  A  vast  void  bad  ensned  in  the  religious 
opinions  of  mankind. 

A  kind  of  deism,  destitute  of  spirit  and  vitality, 
hoverod  for  a  time  over  the  abyss  in  which  had  been 
ingulfed  the  soper^titions  of  heathenism.  But,  like 
all  negative  opinions,  it  had  no  power  to  edify.  The 
narrow  prepossessions  of  the  several  nationa  had  fallen 
with  the  fall  of  their  gods^their  various  populations 
melted,  the  one  into  the  other.  In  Burope,  Asia, 
Africa,  all  was  but  one  vast  empire,  and  toe  hnman 
family  began  to  feel  its  comprehensiveness  and  its  nnity. 

Then  we  Word  was  made  flesh. 

God  appeared  among  men,  and  aa  Man,  to  save  that 
which  was  lost.  In  Jesus  of  Nazaieth  dwelt  all  the 
falnees  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 

This  is  the  greatest  event  in  the  annals  of  all  time. 
The  former  ages  had  been  a  preparation  for  it ;  the  lat- 
ter unroll  from  it.    It  is  their  centre  and  connecting  link. 

From  this  period  the  popular  superstitions  had  no 
significancy,  and  such  feeble  relics  of  them  as  outlived 
the  general  wreck  of  incredulity,  vanished  before  the 
majestic  orb  of  eternal  troth. 

The  son  of  Man  lived  thirty-three  years  on  this  earth. 
He  sofiered,  he  died,  he  rose  again — he  ascended  into 
heaven.  '*<^io  disciples,  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  tra- 
velled over  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  world,  every- 
where proclaiming  their  Master  the  author  of  everlasting 
ealvation.  From  the  midst  of  a  people  who  rejected 
iotercoorse  with  others,  proceeded  a  mercy  that  invited 
and  embraced  all.  A  great  number  of  Asiatics,  of 
Greeks,  of  Romans,  hitl^rto  led  by  the  priests  to  the 
feet  of  dumb  idols,  believed  at  their  word.  **  The 
Gospel  suddenly  beamed  on  the  earth  like  a  ny  of  the 
suQ,'*  says  Eosebios.  A  bieeth  of  life  moved  over  this 
vast  field  of  death.  A  new,  a  holy  people  was  formed 
open  the  earth ;  and  the  astdnished  world  beheld  in  the 
disciples  of  the  despised  Galilean,  a  purity,  a  selMenial, 
a  charity,  a  heroism,  of  which  they  retained  no  idea. 

The  now  religion  had  two  features  among  many 
ethera  which  especially  diatinguished  it  from  all  the 
human  syatema  which  fell  before  it.  One  had  reference 
to  the  ministers  of  its  worship,  the  other  to  its  doctrines. 

The  ministen  of  paganism  were  almost  the  goda  of 
those  human  inventions.  The  priests  led  the  people, 
io  long  at  least  as  their  eyes  were  not  opened.  A  vast 
>nd  haughty  hierarehy  oppressed  the  world.  Jesus 
Christ  dethroned  these  living  idols,  abolished  this  proud 
hierarchy,  took  from  man  what  man  bad  taken  from 
God,  and  re-established  the  soul  in  direct  commonica- 
tioQ  with  the  divine  fountain  of  trutbi  by  proclaiming 
himself  the  only  Master  and  the  only  Mediator.  *'  One 
it  your  master,  even  Christ,  (said  he,)  and  all  ye  are 
Inethren."    MaU.  S3. 

As  to  doetrine,  hnman  religions  had  taoght  that  saW 
yttion  was  of  man.    The  religions  of  the  earth  had 
inreDted  an  earthly  salvatios.    They  had  Uoght  men 
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that  heaven  would  be  given  to  them  as  a  reward ;  they 
had  fixed  its  price,  and  what  a  price !  The  religion  of 
God  taught  that  salvation  was  His  gift,  and  emanated 
from  an  amnesty  and  sovereign  grace.  God  hath  gi9en 
to  us  eternal  life.     1  John  6:11. 

Undoubtedly  Okristianity  cannot  be  snmmed  up  in 
those  two  points :  but  they  seem  to  govern  the  sub- 
ject, especially  when  historically  viewed.  And  aa  it 
is  impossible  to  trace  the  opposition  between  truth  and 
enror  in  all  things,  we  have  selected  its  most  promijient 
features. 

Such  were,  the  two  principles  that  composed  the 
reliffion  which  then  took  poeaesaion  of  the  empire  and 
of  the  whole  world.  The  standing  of  a  Christian  is  in 
them ;  and,  apart  from  them,  Christianity  itself  disap- 
pears. On  their  preservation  or  their  loss  depended 
Its  decline  or  its  growth.  One  of  these  princi{Hes  was 
to  govern  the  history  of  the  religion,  the  other  its  doc- 
trine. They  both  presided  in  the  beginning.  Let  us 
see  how  they  were  lost :  and  let  us  £st  trace  the  fate 
of  the  former. 

The  Church  was,  in  the  beginning,  a  commuAity  of 
brethren.  All  its  memben  were  Uught  of  God ;  and 
each  possessed  the  liberty  of  drawing  for  himself  from 
the  divine  fountain  of  life.  John  6 :  45.  The  epiatlea, 
which  then  settled  the  great  questions  of  doctrine,  did 
not  bear  the  pompous  title  of  any  single  man  or  ruler. 
We  find  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  they  began  sim- 
ply with  these  words  :  '*  The  apostles,  elders,  and  bre- 
thren, to  our  brethren."    Acts  16 :  83. 

But  the  writinffs  of  these  very  apostles  foorewam  us 
that  from  the  midst  of  these  brethren  there  shall  ariae 
a  power  which  shall  overthrow  this  simple  and  primitive 
order.     2  These.  S. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  formation,  and  trace  the 
deveiopement,  of  this  power  alien  to  the  Church. 

Paul  of  Taraus,  one  of  the  chiefest  apostles  of  the 
new  religion,  had  arrived  at  Rome,  the  capital  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  workl,  preaching  the  salvation  that 
cometh  from  God  only.  A  church  was  formed  beside 
the  throne  of  the  CsBsan.  Founded  by  this  same 
apostle,  it  was  at  first  composed  of  converted  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  some  inhabitonu  of  Rome.  For  a  while 
it  shone  brightly«as  a  light  set  upon  a  hill,  and  its  faith 
was  everywhere  spoken  of.  But  'ere  lonff  it  declmed 
from  its  first  simplicity.  The  spiritual  dominion  of 
Rome  arose  as  its  political  and  military  power  had  done 
before,  and  was  slowly  and  gradually  extended. 

The  fint  pasOMra  or  bishops  of  Rome  employed  them- 
selves in  the  beginning  in  converting  to  thie  faith  of 
Christ  the  towns  and  villages  that  sumnuided  the  city. 
The  necessity  which  the  bishops  and  paston  felt  of 
referring,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  to  an  enlightened  guide* 
and  the  gratitude  which  they  owed  to  the  metropolitan 
church,  led  them  to  maintain  an  intimate  unk>n  with 
her.  As  is  generally  the  consequence  in  such  cireum- 
atancea,  thn  reasonable  union  soon  degenerated  into 
dependence.  The  bishops  of  Rome  reguded  as  a  ri^t 
the  superiority  which  tlw  neighbouring  churches  md 
voluntarily  yielded.  The  encroachments  of  power  form 
a  large  portion  of  all  histoiy :  the  resistance  of  those 
whose  rights  are  invaded,  forms  the  other  part :  and 
the  ecclesiastical  power  could  not  escape  that  intoxica^ 
tion  which  leadl  those  who  are  lifted  up  to  seek  to  raise 
themselves  still  higher.  It  felt  sll  the  influence  of  this 
general  weakness  of  human  nature. 

Nevertheless,  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  was 
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at  first  limited*  to  the  overlooking  of  the  churches  io 
the  territory  lawfully  subject  to  the  Prefect  of  Rome. 
But  the  rank  which  this  imperial  city  held  in  the  world 
oflfered  to  the  ambition  of  its  first  pastors  a  prospect  of 
wider  sway.  The  consideration  which  the  difl*erent 
Christian  bishops  enjoyed  iu  the  second  ceniory  was 
in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  city  over  which  they 
presided.  Rome  was  the  greatest,  the  richest,  and  the 
most  powerful  city  in  the  world.  It  was  the  seat  of 
empire,  the  mother  of  nations.  *'  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  are  hars,"t  said  Julian,  and  Claudian  de- 
clares her  to  be  "  the  fountain  of  law8."t 

If  Rome  be  the  queen  of  cities,  why  should  not  her 
pastor  be  the  king  of  bishops  1  Why  should  not  the 
Roman  church  be  the  mother  of  Obristendom  1  Why 
should  not  all  nations  be  her  children,  and  her  authority 
be  the  universal  law  1  It  was  natural  to  the  heart  of 
man  to  reason  thus.    Ambitious  Rome  did  so. 

Hence  it  was  that,  when  heathen  Rome  fell,  she 
bequeathed  to  the  humble  minister  of  the  God  of  peace, 
aeated  in  the  midst  of  her  own  rains,  the  proud  titles 
which  her  invincible  sword  had  won  from  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

The  bishops  of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  yield- 
ing to  the  charm  that  Rome  had  exercised  for  ages  over 
all  nations,  followed  the  example  of  the  Campagna,  and 
aided  the  work  of  usurpation.  They  willingly  rendered 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  something  of  that  honour  which 
was  due  to  this  queen  of  cities :  nor  was  there  at  first 
anything  of  dependance  in  the  honour  thus  yielded. 
They  acted  toward  the  Roman  pastor  as  equals  toward 
an  equal  ;^  but  usurped  power  swells  like  the  avalanche. 
Exhortations,  at  first  simply  fraternal,  soon  became 
commands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  A  chief 
place  among  equals  appeared  to  him  a  throne. 

The  bishops  of  the  west  £avoored  this  encroachment 
of  the  Roman  pastors,  either  from  jealousy  of  the  eas- 
tern bishops,  or  because  they  preferred  subjection  to  a 
pope  to  the  dominion  of  a  temporal  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theological  sects  which  dis- 
tracted the  east  strove,  each  for  itself,  to  gain  an  in- 
terest at  Rome,  hoping  to  triumph  over  its  opponents 
by  the  support  of  the  principal  of  the  western  churches. 

Rome  carefully  recorded  these  requests  and  inter- 
cessions, and  smiled  to  see  the  tuitions  throw  themselves 
into  her  arms.  She  neglected  no  opportunity  of  increas- 
ing and  extending^er  power.  The  praiees,  the  flattery, 
and  exaggerated  compliments  paid  to  her,  and  her  being 
consulted  by  other  churches,  became  in  her  bands  as 
titles  and  docnmenta  of  her  authority.  Such  w  the 
heart  of  man  exalted  to  a  throne ;  flatteiy  intoxicates 
him,  and  his  head  grows  dizzy.  What  be  possesses 
impels  him  to  aspire  after  more. 

The  doctrine  of  "  the  Church,"  attd  of  *'  the  necessity 
for  its  visible  unity,**  which  had  gained  footing  aa  early 
as  the  third  century,  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Rome. 
The  great  bond,  which  originally  bound  together  the 
members  of  the  church,  was  a  living  faith  in  the  heart, 
by  which  all  were  joined  to  Christ  as  their  one  Head. 
But  various  causes  *ere  long  ooospired  to  originate  and 
develope  the  idea  of  a  necessity  tor  some  exterior  fel- 
lowship. Men,  accustomed  to  the  associations  and 
political  forms  of  an  earthly  country,  carried  their  views 
and  habits  of  mind  into  the  spiritual  and  everiasting 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  Persecution— powerlees  to 
destroy,  or  even  to  shake,  the  new  community—- com- 

*  Babarbicaiia  loca.  See  the  sixth  canon  of  the  Coancil  of 
Nice,  cited  bv  Ruftaus  as  fcllowf :  Et  at  apud  Alexandriam 
et  in  nrbe  Koma  Tetutts  contuetndo  ienretur  ut  vel  ille 
•^STPti  vel  hio  niburbicarlarum  irirlnshnim  •oUioltndinem 
gerat.  Itc.    m»t,EecU$, 

t  JttUan  Orat.  L  \  Clacd.  in  Paneg.  Stilic,  lib.  S. 

&  Enseh.  Hist  Booles.,  1.6,0.34.  8oorat.Hist.£ccles.,o.3L 
Cypiian  ep.  W,  73, 70. 


pressed  it  into  the  fgrm  of  a  more  compacted  body. 
To  the  errors  that  arose  in  the  schools  of  deism,  or  in 
the  various  sects,  was  opposed  the  truth  **one  and 
universal'*  received  from  the  apostles  and  preserved 
in  the  church.  All  this  was  wcU»  so  long  as  the  in- 
visible and  spiritual  church  was  identical  with  the 
visible  and  outward  community.  But  soon  a  great 
distinction  appeared :  the  form  and  the  vital  principle 
parted  asunder.  The  semblance  of  identical  and  ex- 
ternal organization  was  gradually  substittiied  in  place 
of  the  internal  and  spiritual  unity  which  is  the  very 
essenee  of  a  religion  proceeding  from  God.  Men  suf- 
fered the  precious  perfume  of  faith  to  escape  while  they 
bowed  themselves  before  the  empty  vase  that  had  held 
it.  Faith  in  the  heart  no  longer  knit  together  in  one 
the  members  of  the  church.  Then  it  was  that  other 
ties  were  sought^;  and  Christians  were  united  by  means 
of  bishops,  archbishops,  popes,  mitres,  ceremonies,  and 
canons.  The  Living  Church  retiring  by  degrees  to  the 
lonely  sanctuary  of  a  few  solitary  souls,  an  exterior 
church  was  substituted  in  place  of  it,  and  installed  in 
all  its  forms,  as  of  divine  institution.  Salvation  no 
longer  flowing  forth  from  that  word  which  was  now 
hidden ;  it  b<^n  to  be  aflirmed  that  it  was  conveyed 
by  means  of  certain  invented  forms,  and  that  none  could 
obtain  it  without  resorting  to  such  means !  No  one, 
it  was  said,  can,  by  his  faith,  attain  to  everiasting  life : 
Christ  communicated  to  the  apostles,  and  the  apostles 
to  the  bishops,  the  nnction  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this 
Spirit  is  found  only  in  this  order  of  communication. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  whosoever  had  received 
the  spirit  of  Jeaus  Christ,  was  esteemed  a  member  of 
the  church  :  now  the  order  was  inverted  ;  and  no  one, 
unless  a  member  of  the  church,  was  counted  to  hare 
received  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  soon  as  the  notion  of  a  supposed  necessity  for  a 
visible  unity*  of  the  church  had  taken  root,  another 
error  began  to  spread,  namely,  that  it  was  needful  that 
there  should  be  some  outward  representative  of  that 
unity.  Though  no  trace  of  any  primacy  of  St.  Peter 
above  the  rest  of  the  apostles  appears  in  the  Gospels ; 
although  the  idea  of  a  primacy  is  at  variance  with  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  disciples  as  **  brethren,"  and 
even  with  the  spirit  of  the  dispensation  which  requires 
all  the  children  of  the  Father  to  minister  one  to  another,! 
1  Pet.  4:  10,  acknowledging  but  one  Master  and 
Head ;  and  though  the  Lord  Jeans  had  rebuked  his 
disciples  whenever  their  carnal  hearts  conceived  desires 
of  pre-eminence ;  a  primacy  of  St.  Peter  was  invented, 
and  supported  by  misinterpreted  texts,  and  men  pro- 
ceeded to  acknowledge  in  that  apostle,  and  in  his  pre- 
tended successor,  the  visible  representative  of  visible 
unity-»and  head  of  the  whole  Church  I 

Tlie  coostitolion  of  the  patriarchate  contributed  far- 
ther to  the  exaltation  of  the  Roman  papacy.  As  early 
as  the  first  three  centuries,  the  churches  of  the  metro- 
politan cities  had  been  held  in  peculiar  honour.  The 
Council  of  Nice,  in  its  sixth  canon,  named  especially 
three  cities  whose  churches,  according  to  it,  held  an 
anciently-established  authority  over  those  of  the  sur* 
rounding  provinces.  Theee  were  Alexandria,  Rome, 
and  Anuoch.    The  political  origin  of  this  distinction 

*  f  From  the  previous  reflections  it  is  dear  that  the  author 
doei  not  disparage  that  unity  which  is  the  manifested  result 
of  the  partaking  of  the  life  of  the  Head  by  the  memben ;  but 
only  that  lifelest  form  of  unity  which  man  hat  devised  in  place 
of  it.  We  learn  fh>m  John  17 :  31-93,  that  the  tme  and  real 
One-neu  of  Bklixtbb*  was  to  be  mamfuted^  so  that  the  world 
might  believe  that  the  Father  had  sent  Jesus.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  things  v' '  '  "  "  *  '  -  '  -  -  ■ 
the  "lltUe  flock"  are  conti 


conclude  that  the  things  which  divide,  instead  of  gathering, 
the  "  little  flock  "  are  contrarr  to  his  mind :  and  among  such 
things  most  be  claaaed,  not  sJono  the  carnality  of  names,  (1 


Cor.  S :  4.)  but  every  commandment  or  requirement  of  men 
tiiat  excludes  the  very  weakest  whom  Ood  has  received. 
(Rom.  14: 1^}  Acts  11: 17,  compars  Acti  3: 44,  te.)-7VwM{ator. 
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my  be  discerned  in  the  oame  which  was  at  fint  given 
to  the  bishops  of  these  cities  ;  they  were  called  exarchs, 
lihe  th^  political  governors.*  In  later  times  they  bore 
tk  more  ecclesiastical  name  of  patriarch.  It  is  in  the 
Council  of  Consianiinople  that  we  find  this  title  first 
Bsed.  This  same  council  created  a  new  patriarchate, 
tbatof  Constaniiuople  itself,  the  new  Rome,  the  second 
npit^l  of  the  empire.  Rome  at  this  period  shared  the 
nnk  of  patriarchate  with  these  three  churches.  But 
when  the  invasion  of  Mahomet  had  swept  away  the 
bisihoprics  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch — when  the  see  of 
Constantinople  fell  away,  and,  in  later  times,  even  sepa- 
rated itself  from  the  west,  Rome  alone  remained  ;  and, 
the  circuin  stances  of  the  times  causing  everything  to 
rally  around  her,  she  remained  from  that  time  without 
8  rival. 

New  and  more  powerful  partisans  than  all  the  rest 
soon  came  to  her  assistance.  Ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion look  possession  of  the  church,  and  delivered  it  up 
to  Rome,  blindfold  and  manacled. 

Yet  this  bringing  into  captivity  was  not  effected  with- 
oot  a  struggle  The  voices  of  particular  churches  fre- 
quently asserted  their  independence.  This  courageous 
remonstrance  was  especially  heard  in  proconsular  Af- 
iica  and  in  the  east.f 

To  silence  the  cries  of  the  churches,  Rome  found 
new  allies.  Princes,  who,  in  those  troublesome  times, 
often  saw  their  thrones  tottering,  offered  their  adherence 
to  the  Church,  in  exchange  Tor  her  support.  They 
yielded  to  her  spiritaal  authority,  on  condition  of  her 
paying  them  with  secular  dominion.  They  left  her  to 
deal  at  will  with  the  tovds  of  men,  provided  only  she 
would  deliver  them  from  their  enemies.  The  power 
of  the  hierarchy  in  the  ascending  scale,  and  of  the  im- 
perial power  which  was  declining,  leaned  thus  one 
toward  the  other — and  so  accelerated  their  twofold 
destiny. 

Rome  conld  not  lose  by  this.  An  edict  of  Theodo- 
•iasll.  andof  Valentinianlll.  proclaimed  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  *' ruler  of  the  whole  Church.'*  Justinian  issued 
a  similar  decree.  These  decrees  did  not  contain  ail 
that  the  popes  pretended  to  see  in  them.  But  in  those 
times  of  ignorance  it  was  easy  for  them  to  gain  recep- 
tion for  that  interpretation  which  was  most  favourable 
to  themselves,  i  he  dominion  of  the  emperors  in  Italy 
becoming  every  day  more  precarious,  the  bishops  of 
Rome  took  advantage  of  it  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
their  dependance. 

But  already  the  forests  of  the  north  bad  poured  forth 
tbe  most  effectual  promoters  of  papal  power.  The 
barbarians  who  bad  invaded  the  west,  and  settled  them- 
•elves  therein — but  recently  converted  to  Christianity, 
ignorant  of  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Church,  and 
feeling  the  want  of  an  external  pomp  of  religion — pros- 
trated themselves,  in  a  half  savage  and  half  heathen 
state  of  mindy  at  the  feet  of  tbe  chief  priest  of  Rome. 
At  the  same  time  the  people  of  the  west  also  submitted 
to  him.  First  the  Vandals,  then  the  Ostrosoths,  a  short 
time  after  the  Burgundians  and  the  Alams,  then  the 

/  Bee  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  eanons  8  and  18,  \^flpxoi 

f  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  speakiog  of  Stephen,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  has  these  words :  Magis  ac  mafia  ejaa  emrem  deno- 
tibit  qni  hcrekicoram  causam  contra  ChriitiaBot  et  contra 

£w(csi«im  Dtt  asaerere  conatur qui  unitatem  st  vuitatem 

d«  divina  lege  venientem  non  teneos Consuetodo  sine 

veritate  vetustaa  erroris  est."  (Ep.  74.)  Finnilian,  Bishop  of 
C«9area  in  Cappadocia,  writing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
ccntary,  observes :  •*  Eos  anten  qui  Romas  sunt  non  ea  in 
omnibus  olMwrvare  quas  sunt  ab  origins  tradita  et  frostra  oae- 

{oritsteoB  aposlolorum  pretenders. Cvterum  not  (the 

«*hops  of  the  cbvrehes  of  Asia,  more  ancient  than  tbe  Roman 
charth)  veritati  et  consuetudinem  jungimus,  et  consoetudmi 
■    ■'  '      ■  'nns;  ab  Initio 


^lenentMquodaChristoekabapostolottaditnmert."  (Cypr* 
^7A4   These  tasUimmies  are  of  high  ikoportaaoek 


Visigoths,  and  at  Isst  the  Lombards  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  came  bowing  the  knee  to  the  Roman  pontifT. 
It  was  the  sturdy  shoulders  of  the  idolatrous  children 
of  the  north  which  elevated  to  the  supreme  throne  of 
Christendom  a  pastor  of  the  banka  of  the  Tiber. 

These  events  occurred  in  the  west  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century,  st  the  precise  period  that  tbe 
Mahometan  power  arose  in  the  east,  and  prepared  to 
overrun  another  division  of  the  earth. 

From  that  time  the  evil  continued  increasing.  In 
the  eighth  century  we  see  the  bishops  of  Rome  on  the 
one  hand  resisting  the  Greek  emperors,  their  lawful 
sovereigns,  and  endeavouring  to  expel  them  from  Italy  ; 
while  on  the  other  they  court  the  French  mayors  of  the 
palace,  and  demand  from  this  new  power,  now  arising 
in  the  west,  a  share  in  the  wreck  of  the  empire.  Wa 
see  Rome  establish  her  usurped  authority  between  tbe 
east,  which  she  repelled,  and  the  west,  which  she  court- 
ed ;  thus  erecting  her  throne  upon  two  revolutions. 

Alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  .^rabs,  who  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Spain,  and  boasted  that  they 
would  speedily  traverse  the  Pyrenees  snd  the  Alps,  and 
proclaim  the  name  of  Mahomet  on  the  seven  hills ; 
terrified  at  the  daring  of  Aistol|)ho,  who,  at  the  head 
of  his  Lombards,  threatened  to  put  every  Roman  to 
death,*  and  brandished  his  sword  before  the  city  gates ; 
Rome,  in  the  prospect  of  ruin,  turned  on  all  sides  for 
protection,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Frsnks. 
The  usurper  Pepin  demanded  the  confirmation  of  his 
claim  to  the  throne:  the  pope  granted  it ;  and,  in  re- 
turn, obtained  his  declaration  in  defence  of  the  **  Re- 
public of  God."  Pepin  recovered  from  the  Lombards 
their  conquests  from  the  emperor ;  bnt,  instead  of 
restoring  them  to  that  prince,  be  deposited  the  keys  of 
the  conquered  cities  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's  ;  and, 
witb  uplifted  hand,  swore  that  it  was  not  in  the  csuse 
of  man  that  he  had  taken  arms,  but  to  obtain  from  God 
the  remission  of  his  sins,  and  to  do  homage  for  his  con- 
quests to  St.  Peter !  Thus  did  France  establish  the 
temporal  power  of  the  popes. 

Charlemagne  appeared.  At  one  time  we  see  him 
climbing  tJbe  stairs  of  St.  Peter's,  devoutlif  kissing  the 
steps ;  sgsin  he  presents  himself,  but  it  is  as  master 
of  all  the  nations  composioe  tbe  western  empire,  and 
of  Rome  itself.  Leo  III.  decided  to  confer  the  rank 
on  one  who  already  possessed  the  power ;  and  in  the 
year  800,  on  Christmas  day,  he  placed  the  crown  of 
the  Roman  emperors  on  the  brow  of  the  son  of  Pepin,  t 
From  this  period  the  pope  belonged  to  the  empire  of 
the  Franks,  and  his  connexion  with  the  east  was  at  an 
end :  thus  loosing  bis  bold  on  a  decayed  tree,  nodding 
to  its  fall,  in  order  to  eraft  himself  upon  a  wild,  but 
vigorous,  sapling.  Little  could  he  then  have  dared  to 
hope  for  the  elevation  that  awaited  his  successors  among 
tbe  German  nations  to  which  he  thus  joined  himself. 

Charlemagne  bequeathed  to  his  feeble  successors 
only  tbe  wreck  of  his  own  power.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury disunion  evervwhere  weakened  the  civil  authority. 
Romojperceived  that  this  was  the  moment  to  exalt  her- 
self. What  better  opportunity  could  offer  for  achieving 
the  Church's  independence  of  the  state  than  when  tbe 
crown  of  Charles  was  broken,  and  its  fragments  scat- 
tered over  his  former  empire  1 

It  was  then  that  the  pretended  decretals  of  Istdorus 
appeared.  In  this  collection  of  alleged  decrees  of  the 
popes  the  roost  ancient  bishops,  contemporaries  of 
Tscitns  and  Quintilian,  were  made  to  spcnak  tbe  bar- 
barous Latin  of  the  ninth  century.     The  cuatoms  and 

»  rramens  «t  leo . . .  asserens  oouies  quo  glsdio  jogulari. 
(Anastsslus,  Bibl.  Yit.  Fbntif.,  p.  flS.) 

t  Yisum  est  et  ipsi  Apostolioo  Leon! ...  at  ipsam  Can>Iom 
imperatorem  nominsre  debuisset,  qui  ipsam  Romam  tenehaC 
obi  seskper  Cttsarec  sedere  soliU  erant  et  rsUqaas  sedss . . . 
(Ann*"*"*  LtBshsola&tts  ad  an.  SOL) 
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eonstitotions  of  the  Franks  were  grarely  attributed  to 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  Popes  quoted 
the  Bible  in  the  Latin  translation  of  St.  Jerome,  who 
lived  one,  two,  or  three  centuries  after  them.  And 
Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  year  193,  wrote  to 
Theophilus,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  in  385. 
The  impostor  who  had  fabricated  this  collection,  en* 
deavoured  to  prove  that  all  bishops  derived  their  au- 
thority from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  held  his  own 
immediately  from  Christ.  He  not  only  recorded  all 
the  successive  acquisitions  of  the  pontiffs,  but  carried 
them  back  to  the  earliest  times.  The  popes  did  not 
blush  to  avail  themselves  of  this  contemptible  impos- 
ture. As  early  as  865,  Nicholas  I.  selected  weapons 
from  this  repository  to  attack  princes  and  bishops.* 
This  barefaced  fabrication  was  tor  ages  the  arsenal  of 
Rome. 

Nevertheless,  the  vices  and  atrocities  of  the  pontiffs 
were  such  as  suspended  for  a  time  the  object  of  the 
decretals.  The  papacy  signalized  its  sitting  down  at 
the  table  of  kings  by  shameful  libations ;  and  intoxica- 
tion and  madness  reigned  in  its  orgies.  About  this 
time  tradition  places  upon  the  pspal  throne  a  sirl  named 
Joan,  who  liad  taken  refuge  at  Rome  with  ner  lover, 
ftnd  whoee  sex  was  betrayed  by  the  pains  of  child-birth 
coming  upon  her  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  procession. 
But  let  us  not  needlessly  exaggerate  the  shame  of  the 
Roman  pontifis.  Women  of  abandoned  character 
Toigned  at  this  period  in  Rome.  The  throne  which 
affected  to  exalt  itself  above  the  majesty  of  kings,  was 
sunk  in  the  filth  of  vice.  Theodora  and  Marozia  in- 
stalled and  deposed  at  their  pleasure  the  pretended 
teachers  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  placed  on  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter  th6ir  lovers,  their  sons,  and  their 

Sundsons.  These  too  well-authenticated  charges  may 
ve  given  rise  to  the  tradition  of  the  female  pope,  Joan. 

Rome  was  one  vast  scene  of  debauchery,  wherein 
the  most  powerful  families  in  Itsly  contended  for  pre- 
eminence. The  counts  of  Tuscany  were  generally  vic- 
torious in  these  contests.  In  1033  this  family  dared 
to  place  upon  the  pontifical  throne,  under  the  name  of 
Benedict  tX.,  a  young  boy  brought  up  in  debauchery. 
This  child,  of  twelve  years  of  age,  continued,  when 
pope,  in  the  practice  of  the  same  scandalous  vices. f 
Another  partv  elected  in  his  stead  Sylvester  III.,  and 
Benedict,  with  a  conscience  loaded  with  adulteries  and 
liands  stained  with  homicide,  at  last  sold  the  papacy  to 
a  Roman  ecolesiaatic.t 

The  emporors  of  Germany,  roused  to  indignation,  by 
these  enormities,  purged  Rome  with  the  sword.  In 
1047  a  German  bishop,  Leo  IX.,  possessed  himself  of 
thepontifical  throne. 

The  empire,  using  its  right  as  snzerain,  raised  up 
the  triple  ciown  from  the  mire,  and  preserved  the  de- 
sraded  papacy  by  ffiving  to  it  suiuble  chiefs.  In  1046 
Henry  III.  deposed  the  three  rival  popes,  and,  pointing 
with  his  finger,  on  which  glittered  the  rins  of  the 
Roman  patricians,  deaignatcS  the  bishop  to  woom  St. 
Peter's  Keys  should  be  confided.  Four  popes,  all 
Germans,  and  chosen  by  the  emperor,  succeeded. 
Whenever  the  Pontiff  of  Rome  died,  a  deputation  from 
its  church  repaired  to  the  Imperial  court,  just  as  the 
envoys  of  other  diocesses,  to  solicit  the  nomination  of 
a  bishop  to  succeed  him.  The  emperors  were  not 
tony  to  see  the  popes  reforming  abuses — strengthening 
the  influence  of  the  church — homing  councils— choosing 

*  See  £p.  ad  TTniv.  CpL  so.  Oall.  (Manii.  TV.) 

t  •'CqjQS  q«Jd«n  post  adeptvm  saoerdotium  vila  qnsin  tvpis, 

qnam  fisda,  quamque  ezeennde  exstiterit,  honeioo  nforrs." 

(Dmonuus,  Abbot  of  Castino,  aftsrwaid  Fume  Victor  IlL  do 

miroeulis  8.  Jknedicto,  sto.  lib.  S,  Init) 
X  ThaophylMtos . . .  omn  pott  maha  adnUeria  et  boailcidia 

Bisnibainiispeipetrsts^sto.    (Boano,liiliopof8iilrf,aftM> 

ward  of  natoanoe,  Uber  eA  airioaia.} 


and  deposing  prelates  in  spite  of  foreign  princes :  for 
in  all  this  the  papacy,  by  its  pretensions,  aid  but  exalt 
the  power  of  the  reigning  emperor,  its  suzerain  lord. 
But  such  excesses  were  full  of  peril  to  his  authority. 
The  power  thus  gradually  acquired  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  directed  against  the  emperor  himself,  and  the 
reptile,  having  gained  strength,  might  turn  against  the 
bosom  that  had  warmed  it — and  this  result  followed. 
The  papacy  arose  from  its  humiliation,  and  soon  tram- 
pled under  foot  the  princes  of  the  earth.  To  exalt  the 
papacy  was  to  exalt  the  Church,  to  aggrandize  religion, 
to  ensure  to  the  spirit  the  victory  over  the  flesh,  and  to 
God  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Such  were  its  max- 
ims ;  in  these  ambition  found  its  advantage  and  fona- 
ticism  its  excuse. 
The  whole  of  this  new  policy  is  personified  in  one 

tn,  HlLOEBRAND. 

Hildebrand,  who  baa  been  by  turns  indiscreetly  ex- 
alted or  unjustly  traduced,  is  the  personification  of  the 
Roman  pontificate  in  its  strength  and  glor^.  He  is 
one  of  tnose  characters  in  history  which  inclode  in 
themselves  a  new  order  of  things,  resembling  in  this 
respect  Charlemagne,  Luther,  and  Napoleon  in  diffe- 
rent spheres  of  action. 

Leo  IX.  took  notice  of  this  monk  as  he  was  going 
to  Cluny,  and  carried  him  with  him  to  Rome.  r*rom 
that  time  Hildebrand  was  the  soul  of  the  papacy,  till 
he  himself  became  pope.  He  had  governed  the  Church 
under  different  pontiffs  before  lie  himself  reigned 
under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.  One  gnnd  idea 
occupied  his  comprehensive  mind.  He  desired  to 
establish  a  visible  theocracy,  of  which  the  pope,  as  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  should  bo  the  head.  The  recollection 
of  the  ancient  universal  dominion  of  heathen  Rome 
haunted  his  imagination  and  animated  his  zeal.  He 
wished  to  restore  to  Papal  Rome  what  Rome  had  lost 
under  the  emperors.  "What  Marina  and  Cnsar,*' 
said  his  flatterers,  "could  not  effect  by  torrents  of 
blood,  you  have  accomplished  by  a  word.'' 

Gregory  VII.  was  not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  That  spirit  of  troth,  humility,  and  gentleneea 
was  to  him  unknown.  He  could  sacrifice  what  he 
knew  to  be  the  truth  whenever  he  judged  it  necessary 
to  his  policy.    We  may  instance  the  caae  of  Beren- 

r'us.  But  without  doubt  he  was  actuated  by  a  spirit 
above  that  of  the  generality  of  pontifis,  and  by  a 
deep  couTiction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Enter- 
prising, ambitious,  persevering  in  his  designs,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  skilful  and  politic  in  the  use  of  the 
means  of  success. 

His  first  task  was  to  remodel  the  militia  of  the  Chorch. 
It  waa  needful  to  gain  strength  before  atUcking  tho 
Imperial  authority.  A  council  heM  at  Rome  remored 
the  pastors  from  their  families,  and  obliged  them  to 
devote  themselves  undividedly  to  die  hieiarchy.  The 
law  of  celibacy,  devised  and  carried  into  operation  by 
the  popes,  (who  were  themselves  monks,)  changed  the 
clergy  into  a  monastic  order.  Grej^xy  VII.  claimed 
to  exercise  over  the  whole  body  of  bishops  and  priests 
of  Chiiatendom  a  power  equal  to  that  possessed  by  axa 
abbot  of  Cluny  over  the  order  aubjected  to  his  rale. 
The  legates  of  Hildebrand  passed  through  the  pro- 
vine^,  depriving  the  pastors  of  their  lawUil  partiiers, 
and  the  pope  himself,  if  necessary,  excited  the  popolace 
against  the  married  c\ergj,* 

But  Gregory's  great  atm  was  to  emancipate  Roni« 
from  subjection  to  the  emperor.  Never  would  Ike 
bsTO  dared  to  conceive  so  ambitions  a  design,  if  tbe 
discord  which  distorbed  the  minority  of  Heniy  lY.,  and 


Bo  psodemt, 
»lapiiospiilsai] 


matUatit  alflpor 

tSM  at  DanaSr  Thai.  M^.  Aneed.  V  HI. 
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Um  revolt  of  the  Gennan  princes  from  that  yoang  em* 
pmr,  had  not  favoured  his  project.  The  pope  was  at 
thn  time  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  empire.  Making 
conmon  cause  with  some  of  the  greatest  of  its  vassals, 
he  strengthened  hiokself  in  the  aristocratic  interest, 
aid  then  proceeded  to  prohibit  all  ecclesiastics  from 
zweiving  investiture  from  the  emperor,  under  pain  of 
acommunication. 

He  thus  snapped  asunder  the  ancient  ties  which  con- 
nected the  several  pastors  and  their  churches  with  the 
nyal  authority — but  it  was  that  he  might  bind  them  to 
the  pontifical  throne.  He  undertook  to  restrain,  by  a 
powerful  hand,  priests,  princes,  and  people — and  to 
make  the  pope  a  universal  monarch.  It  was  Rome 
titme  that  every  priest  was  to  fear — and  in  her  only  he 
was  to  hope.  The  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  the 
caithwere  to  be  her  domain ;  and  kings  were  to  trem- 
Ue  before  the  thunders  of  the  Jupiter  of  New  Rome. 
Wo  to  those  who  should  resist  her.  Their  subjects 
teie  released  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance — their 
whole  country  placed  under  interdict — public  worship 
ma  to  cease— the  churches  to  be  closed — the  bells 
mute — the  sacrament  no  longer  administered-^and  the 
malediction  extended  even  to  the  dead,  to  whom,  at 
the  command  of  the  proud  pontiff,  the  e^uth  refused  the 
peace  and  shelter  of  the  tomb. 

The  pope,  whose  power  had  been  from  the  very  be- 
ginning subordinate — first  to  the  Roman  emperors,  then 
to  the  Prankish  princes,  and,  lastly,  to  the  emperors 
of  Germany — at  once  freed  himself,  and  assumed  the 
place  of  an  equal,  if  not  of  a  master.  Yet  Gregory  the 
Vll.  was  in  bis  turn  humbled ;  Rome  was  taken,  and 
Hildebrand  obliged  to  flee.  He  died  at  Salerno :  his 
hst  words  were,  Dilexi  jtLttUiam  ct  odivi  iniquitcUem ; 
pvpterea  morior  in  exilio.*  And  who  will  dare  to 
cfaaige  with  hypocrisy  words  uttered  at  the  very  gates 
of  the  tomb. 

The  successors  of  Gregoiy  acted  like  soldiers  ar 
tiring  after  a  groat  victoiy.  They  threw  themselves 
as  conquerors  on  the  unresisting  churches.  Spain,  de- 
liTered  from  the  presence  of  Islamism,  and  Prussia, 
reclaimed  from  idolatry,  fell  into  the  embrace  of  the 
crowned  priest.  The  crusades,  undertaken  at  his  in- 
•Unce,  spread  far  and  wide,  and  everywhere  confirmed 
his  authority  :  the  pious  pilgrims,  who,  in  imsgination, 
had  seen  saints  and  angels  conducting  their  armed 
hosta,  and  who,  entering  humbly  and  barefooted  within 
th«  walls  of  Jerusalem,  had  homed  alive  the  Jews  in 
their  synagogue,  and  shed  the  blood  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Saracens  on  the  spots  where  they  came  to  trace  the 
footsteps  of  the  prince  of  peace,  bore  with  them  to  the 
east  the  nsme  of  the  pope,  whose  existence  had  been 
■carcely  known  there  smce  the  period  when  he  ex- 
chanced  the  supremacy  of  the  Greeks  for  thst  of  the 
Franks. 

Meanwhile  that  wbich  the  arms  of  the  republic  and 
of  the  empire  had  failed  to  effect,  was  achieved  by  the 
power  of  the  Church.  The  Germans  brought  to  the 
feet  of  a  bishop  the  tribnte  their  ancestors  had  refused 
to  the  Rii^btieet  generals  ;  and  their  princes  thought 
they  received  from  the  popes  their  crown,  while,  in 
'^litj,  the  popes  imposed  upon  them  a  yoke.  The 
kingdoms  of  Christendom,  already  subject  to  the  spiri- 
toal  empire  of  Rome,  became  her  serfs  snd  tributaries. 
Thus  everythmg  was  changed  in  the  Church. 
At  the  beginning  it  was  a  society  of  brethren,  and 
Mw  an  absolute  monarchy  is  reared  in  the  midst  of 
wni.    All  Christians  were  priests  of  the  living  God, 

0  Pet  S :  9,)  with  bumble  pastors  for  their  guidance. 
But  a  lofty  head  is  uplifted  from  the  midst  of  these 
P^'ton ;  a  mysterious  voice  utters  words  full  of  pride  ; 

1  !JhaTe  loved  righteousness  and  bated  iniquity— therafiire 


an  iron  hand  compels  all  men,  small  and  great,  rich  and 
poor,  freemen  and  slaves,  to  take  the  mark  of  its  power. 
The  holy  and  primitive  equality  of  souls  before  God  is 
lost  sight  of.  Christians  are  divided  into  two  strangely 
unequal  camps.  On  the  one  side  a  separate  class  of 
priests  daring  to  uaurp  the  name  of  the  Church,  and 
claiming  to  be  possessed  of  peculiar  privileges  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.  On  the  other,  timid  flocks  reduced 
to  a  blind  and  passive  submission  ;  a  people  gagged 
and  silenced,  and  delivered  over  to  a  proud  caste. 
Every  tribe,  language,  and  nation  of  Christendom  sub- 
mitted to  the  dominion  of  this  spiritual  king,  who  had 
received  power  to  overcome. 

But  side  by  side  with  tliat  principle  that  should  have 
pervaded  the  histoxy  of  Christianity,  wss  a  principle 
that  was  given  to  preside  over  its  doctrine.  This  was 
the  great  principle  of  Christianity ;  its  leadine  idea 
that  of  grace,  of  pardon,  and  amnesty,  snd  of  the  gift 
of  eternal  life.  This  idea  supposed  an  alienation  from 
God,  and  an  inability  in  man  to  enter,  by  any  power  of 
his  own,  into  communion  with  an  infinitely  holy  Being. 
The  oppoaition  of  true  and  false  doctrine  cannot 
assuredly  be  entirely  summed  up  in  the  question  of 
salvation  by  faith  or  by  works.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the 
most  striking  feature  in  the  contrast.  We  may  go 
farther  :  Salvation  considered  as  derived  from  any 
power  in  man,  is  the  germinating  principle  of  all  errors 
and  perversions.  The  scandals  produced  by  this  fun- 
damental error  brought  on  the  Reformation  ;  and  the 
profession  of  the  contrary  principle  was  the  means  by 
which  it  was  achieved.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable 
that  this  truth  should  be  prominent  in  an  introduction 
to  the  history  of  that  Reformation. 

Salvaiian  by  Gract.  Such,  then,  was  the  second 
peculiarity  which  was  designed  especially  to  distinguish 
the  religion  that  came  from  God  from  all  human  sys- 
tems. And  what  had  become  of  this  great  and  pri- 
mordial thought  1  Had  the  Church  preserved  it  as  a 
precious  depositel     Let  us  follow  its  history. 

The  inhabiunu  of  Jerusalem,  of  Asis,  of  Greece,  snd 
of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  had 
heard  thia  gospel.  Yi  ibb  saved  by  obac^,  TKiCOuoK 
FAITH :  IT  IS  thb  oift  OP  ooD  ;  (Eph.  8  :  8  ;)  and  at 
this  voice  of  peace,  at  the  sound  of  these  good  tidings, 
at  this  word  of  power,  multitudes  of  sinners  believed, 
and  were  attracted  to  Him  who  alone  can  give  peace 
to  the  conscience ;  and  numerous  societies  of  believers 
were  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  degenerate  communi-^ 
ties  of  that  age. 

But  'ere  long  an  important  error  be^n  to  prevail, 
as  to  the  nature  of  Saving  Faith.  Faith  (according 
to  St.  Paul)  is  the  way  through  which  the  whole  being 
of  the  believer — ^his  understanding,  his  heart,  and  his 
will—enters  upon  present  possession  of  the  salvation 
purchased  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Jeaus  Christ  is  apprehended  by  Faith,  and  from 
that  hour  becomes  all  things  to,  and  all  things  in,  the 
believer.  He  communicates  to  the  human  nature  a 
divine  life ;  and  the  believer,  renewed  and  set  free 
from  the  power  of  self  and  of  sin,  feels  new  affections 
and  bears  new  fruits.  Faith,  aays  the  theologian, 
labouring  to  express  these  thoughts,  is  the  subjective 
appropriation  ol  the  objective  Work  of  Christ.  If  Faith 
is  not  the  appropriation  of  Salvation,  it  is  nothing ;  the 
whole  economy  of  Christian  doctrine  is  out  of  place, 
the  fountains  of  the  new  life  sre  sealed,  and  Christiani- 
ty is  overturned  from  its  foundation. 

And  this  consequence  did,  in  fact,  ensue.  By  de- 
grees  this  practical  view  of  Faith  was  forgotten,  and 
*ere  long  it  was  regarded,  as  it  still  is  by  many,  as  a 
bare  act  of  the  understanding,  a  mere  submission  to  a 
commanding  evidence. 

From  this  prjmaiy  error  a  second  necessarily  resnlt* 
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ed.  When  Faith  was  robbed  of  its  practical  character, 
it  could  no  longer  be  maintained  that  Faith  aloju  saved. 
Works  no  longer  following  in  their  places  as  its  fruits, 
it  seemed  necessary  to  range  them  on  one  line  with 
it ;  and  the  Charch  was  taught  to  believe  that  the 
sinner  is  justified  by  Faith  arul  by  Works.  In  place 
of  that  Christian  unity  in  doctrine,  which  comprises  in 
a  single  principle  Justification  and  Works — Grace  and 
a  rule  of  life — belief  and  responsibility  succeeded  that 
melancholy  quality  which  regards  religion  and  moral 
duty  as  things  altogether  unconnected ;  a  fatal  delusion, 
which  brings  in  death  by  separating  the  body  from  the 
spirit,  whose  continued  union  is  the  necessaiv  condi- 
tion of  life  itself.  The  word  of  the  apostle  heard 
across  the  interval  of  ages  is,  "  Having  begun  in  the 
spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  Sesh." 

Another  error  contributed  to  unsettle  the  doctrine  of 
Grace.  This  was  Pelsgianism.  Pelagius  asserted 
that  msn's  nature  wss  not  fallen ;  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  hereditary  evil ;  and  that  man,  having  received 
power  to  do  good,  has  only  to  will,  in  order  to  perform 
it.*  If  the  doing  "good  things"  consists  in  certain 
external  acts,  Pelagius  judged  truly.  But  if  regard  is 
had  to  the  motives  whence  these  external  acts  proceed, 
or  to  the  entire  inward  life  of  man,  (See  Matt.  12 : 
34,)  then  we  discern  in  all  bis  works  selfishness— 
forgctfulness  of  God,  pollution,  and  weakness.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine.  He  proved  that,  to 
entitle  sny  action  to  approval,  it  wss  needful  not  merely 
that  it  should  seem  right  when  looked  at  by  itself  and 
from  the  outside,  but  above  all  that  its  real  spring 
in  tho  soul  should  be  holy.  The  Pelagian  doctrine 
rejected  by  St.  Augustine  from  the  church  when  it 
presented  itself  broadly  for  investigation,  reappeared 
*ero  long  with  a  side  aspect  as  semi- Pelagian,  and  ander 
forms  of  expression  borrowed  from  St.  Aogustine^s 
own  writings.  It  was  in  vain  that  eminent  Father 
opposed  its  progress.  He  died  soon  after.  The  error 
spread  with  amazing  rapidity  throughout  Christendom 
— passing  from  the  west  to  the  east ;  and  even  at  this 
day  it  continues  to  disturb  and  harass  the  Church. 
The  danger  of  the  doctrine  appesred  in  this :  that,  by 
placing  goodness  in  the  external  act,  rather  than  in  the 
inward  affections,  it  led  men  to  pot  a  high  value  upon 
outward  sction,  legal  observances,  and  works  of  pe- 
nance. The  more  of  such  works,  the  greater  the  reputed 
sanctity — heaven  was  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  them ; 
and  (extravagant  as  such  a  thought  must  appear  to 
us)  it  was  not  lon^  before  certain  persons  were  believed 
to  have  made  attainments  in  holiness  beyond  that  which 
was  required  of  them. 

Thus  did  the  proud  heart  of  msn  refuse  to  give  the 

5 lory  to  that  God  to  whom  all  glory  belonss.  Thus 
id  man  claim  to  deserve  what  God  had  decreed  to 
^ive  freely  !  He  essayed  to  find  in  himself  the  salva- 
tion which  the  Gospel  brought  to  him  ready  wrought 
out  from  heaven.  He  spread  a  veil  over  the  saving 
truths  of  salvation  which  cometh  from  God,  and  not 
from  man — a  salvation  which  God  gives,  but  barters 
not ;  and  from  that  day  all  the  other  truths  of  r>iligion 
were  overclouded :  darkness  spread  over  the  Church, 
and  from  this  deep  and  deplorable  gloom  were  seen  to 
arise  innumerable  errors. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  may  observe  that  both 
great  divisions  of  error  converged  to  one  effect.  Pe- 
Jagianism,  while  it  corrupted  the  Church's  teaching, 
strengthened  the  hierarchy  :  by  the  same  influence  by 
which  it  hid  the  doctrine  of  grace,  it  exalted  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church — for  grace  was  God's  part  in  the 
work  as  tJie  Church  was  man's  ! 
As  soon  as  salvation  was  taken  oat  of  the  hands  of 

*  Velle  et  esse  ad  hominom  referenda  sunt,  quia  de  arbitrii 
fonte  descendunt.    (Pclag.  in  Aug.  dc  Qralia  J)ei,  cap.  ir.) 


God,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  priesU.  The  latter 
put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  souls 
of  men  thirsting  for  pardon,  were  no  longer  taught  to 
look  to  heaven,  but  to  the  Church,  and  especially  to  its 
pretended  Head.  The  Roman  pontiff  was  in  the  place 
of  God  to  the  blinded  minds  oi  men.  Hence  all  the 
grandeur  and  authority  of  the  popes,  and  hence  also 
unutterable  abuses. 

Doubtless  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Faith  was  not 
entirely  lost  to  the  Church.  We  meet  with  it  in  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  fathers,  after  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino ;  and  in  the  middle  ages.  The  doctrine  was 
not  formally  denied.  Councils  and  popes  did  not  hurl 
their  bulls  and  decrees  against  it ;  but  they  set  up  be- 
side it  a  something  which  nullified  it.  Salvation  Jay 
Faith  was  received  by  many  learned  men,  by  many  a 
humble  and  simple  mind ;  but  the  multitude  bsd  some- 
thing very  different.  Men  had  ii^vented  a  complete 
system  of  forgiveness.  The  multitude  flocked  to  it 
and  joined  with  it,  rather  than  with  the  Grace  of  Christ  ; 
and  thua  the  system  of  man'a  devising  prevailed  over 
that  of  God.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  phases  of 
this  deplorable  change. 

In  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  bis  sons,  he  who  had 
been  the  most  intimate  companion  of  the  despised 
Galilean,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  had  said  :  **  If 
wo  confess  our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and  ju9i  to  forgive 
our  sins." 

AboDt  120  years  later,  ander  Commodus  and  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  Tertullian,  an  illustrious  pastor  of  Car- 
thage, speakinff  of  pardon,  already  held  a  very  different 
language.  **  ft  is  necessary  (said  he)  to  change  our 
dress  and  food  ;  we  must  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes ; 
we  must  renounce  all  comfort  and  adorning  of  the  body, 
and,  falling  down  before  the  priest,  implore  the  inter- 
cession of  the  brethren."*  Behold  man  turned  aside 
from  God,  and  turned  back  upon  himself. 

Works  of  penance,  thus  substituted  for  the  salvation 
of  God,  multiplied  in  the  Church  from  the  time  of  Ter- 
tullian to  the  thirteenth  century.  Men  were  enjoined 
to  fast,  to  go  bareheaded,  to  wear  no  linen,  dec.,  or 
required  to  leave  home  and  country  for  distant  lands ;  or 
else  to  renounce  the  world,  and  embrace  a  monastic  life. 

In  the  eleventh  century  were  added  voluntary  flagel- 
lations ;  a  little  after  they  became  an  absolute  mania 
in  Italy,  which  was  then  in  a  very  disturbed  state. 
Nobles  and  peasants,  old  and  young,  even  children  of 
five  years  old,  went  in  pairs  through  the  villages,  the 
towns,  and  the  cities,  by  hundreds,  thousands,  and  tens 
of  thousands,  without  any  other  covering  than  a  cloth 
tied  round  the  middle,  and  visiting  the  churches  in 
procession  in  the  very  depth  of  winter.  Armed  witb 
scourges,  they  lashed  themselves  without  pity,  and  the 
streets  resounded  with  cries  and  groans,  which  drew 
forth  tears  of  compassion  from  all  who  heard  them. 

And  yet  long  before  the  evil  had  arrived  at  this  height, 
men  sighed  for  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
priests.  The  priests  themselves  were  sensible  that  if 
they  did  not  devise  some  remedy,  their  usurped  power 
would  be  at  an  end.  Then  it  wss  that  they  invented  the 
system  of  barter,  known  by  the  name  of  indulgences. 
It  is  under  John,  surnamed  the  FastcTt  Archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  that  we  see  its  first  commencement. 
The  priesU  said,  *'  Oh,  penitents,  you  are  unable  to  per- 
form the  penances  we  have  imposed  upon  you.  Well, 
then,  we,  the  priests  of  God,  and  your  pastors,  will 
take  upon  ourselves  this  heavy  burden.  Who  can 
better  fast  than  wel  Who  better  kneel  and  recite 
psalms  than  ourselves  1"  But  the  labourer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire.  **  For  a  seven  weeks'  fast,  (said  Regino. 
Abbot  of  Pram,)  such  as  are  rich  aball  pay  twenty 
pence ;  those  who  are  less  weslthy,  ten  pence  ;  and  the 
»  TertulL  de  Foenit 
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poor,  three  pence ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  other 
tiBogs."*  Some  courageous  voices  were  raised  against 
tlis  traffic,  but  in  vain. 

The  pope  soon  discovered  what  advantages  he  might 
derive  from  these  indulgences.  His  want  of  money 
continued  to  increase.  Here  was  an  easy  resource, 
which,  under  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, would  replenish  his  coffers.  It  secmeid  desirable 
to  esubiish  so  lucrative  a  discovery  on  a  solid  footing. 
The  chief  men  of  Home  exerted  themselves  for  this 
purpose.  The  irrefragable  doctor,  Alexander  de  Hales, 
mvenied,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  doctrine  well  suited 
to  secure  this  mighty  resource  to  the  papacy.  A  bull 
of  Clement  VII.  declared  the  new  doctrine  an  article 
of  the  Faith.  The  most  sacred  truths  were  made  to 
subserve  this  persevering  policy  of  Rome.  Christ,  it 
was  affirmed,  has  done  much  more  than  was  required 
for  reconciling  God  and  man.  One  single  drop  of  his 
blood  would  have  sufficed  for  that ;  but  he  shed  his 
blood  abundantly,  that  he  might  form  for  his  church  a 
tTeamry  that  eternity  itself  should  never  exhaust.  The 
supererogatory  merits  of  the  saints,  the  reward  of  the 
works  they  had  done,  beyond  and  additional  to  the 
obligations  of  duty,  have  still  farther  enriched  this 
treasury.  Its  guardianship  and  distribution  are  con- 
fided to  the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth.  He  applies  to 
every  sinner,  for  sins  committed  after  baptism,  these 
merits  of  Clurist  and  of  his  saints,  in  the  measure  and 
degree  that  his  sins  have  made  necessary.  Who  would 
dare  to  attack  a  custom  of  so  high  and  holy  an  ori^n. 
Rapidly  was  this  almost  inconceivable  invention 
reduced  to  a  system.  The  scale  imposed  ten,  twenty 
years  of  penance  for  such  and  such  kinds  of  sin.  **  It 
is  not  merely  for  each  kind  of  sin,  but  for  each  sinful 
action,  that  this  penance  of  so  many  years  is  demanded,*' 
exclaimed  the  mercenary  priests.  Behold  mankind 
bowed  down  under  the  weigtit  of  a  penance  that  seemed 
timost  eternal. 

"  But  for  what  purpose  this  long  penance,  when  Kfe 
is  so  short — when  can  it  take  effect  1  How  can  man 
secure  the  time  requisite  for  its  performance  t  You  are 
imposing  on  him  centuries  of  severe  discipline.  When 
death  comes  he  will  but  laugh  at  you — for  death  will 
discharge  him  from  his  burthen.  An,  welcome  death  !*' 
But  this  objection  was  provided  against.  Tho  philo- 
sophers of  Alexandria  had  spoken  of  a  fire  in  which 
men  were  to  be  purified.  Some  ancient  doctors  in  the 
church  had  received  the  notion.  Rome  declared  this 
philosophic  tenet  the  doctrine  of  the  church ;  and  the 
pope,  by  a  bull,  added  vitrgatory  to  his  domain.  He 
declared  that  man  would  have  to  expiate  in  purgatory 
all  be  could  not  expiate  on  earth ;  but  that  indulgences 
would  deliver  men's  souls  from  that  intermediate  state 
in  which  their  sins  would  otherwise  hold  them.  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  set  forth  this  new  doctrine  in  his  celebrated 
Sttmma.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  fill  the  mind  with 
terror.  Man  is,  by  nature,  inclined  to  fear  an  unknown 
futurity,  and  the  dark  abodes  beyond  the  ffrave  ;  but 
that  fear  was  artfully  excited  and  increased  oy  horrible 
descriptions  of  the  torments  of  this  purifying  fire .  We 
•ee  at  this  day,  in  many  Catholic  countries,  paintings 
nposed  in  the  temples,  or  in  the  crossways,  wherein 
poor  souls,  ingulfed  in  flames,  invoke  alleviation  for 
their  miseries.  W^o  could  refuse  the  money  that, 
dropped  into  the  treasury  of  Rome,  redeemed  the  soul 
from  such  horrible  torments  t 

But  a  farther  means  of  increasing  this  traffic  was 
BOW  discovered.  Hitherto  it  had  been  tho  sins  of  the 
liTing  that  had  been  turned  to  profit ;  they  now  began 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  sins  of  the  dead.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  declared  that  the  living  might, 
by  making  certain  sacrifices,  shorten,  or  even  terminate, 
*  Libri  duo  de  eoclesiaatlcis  disciplinis. 


the  torments  their  ancestors  and  friends  were  enduring 
in  purgatory.  Instantly  the  compassionate  hearts  of 
the  faithful  offered  new  treasures  for  the  priests. 

To  regulate  this  traffic,  they  invented  shortly  after, 
probably  in  the  pontificate  of  John  XXH.,  the  cele- 
brated and  scandalous  tax  of  indulgences,  of  which  moro 
than  forty  editions  are  extant :  a  mind  of  the  least  deli- 
cacy would  be  shocked  at  the  repetition  of  the  horrors 
therein  contained.  Incest  was  to  cost,  if  not  detected, 
five  groschen  ;  if  known,  or  flagrant,  six.  A  certain 
price  was  affixed  to  the  crime  of  murder,  another  to 
infanticide,  adultery,  perjury,  burglary,  &c.  Oh,  shame 
to  Rome!  exclaims  Claudius  of  Espersa,  a  Roman 
divine  ;  and  we  may  add.  Oh,  shame  to  human  nature ! 
For  no  reproach  can  attach  to  Rome  which  docs  not 
recoil  with  equal  force  on  mankind  in  general.  Rome 
is  human  nature  exalted,  and  displaying  some  of  its 
worst  propensities.  We  say  this  in  truth  as  well  as 
in  justice. 

Boniface  VIII.,  the  boldest  and  most  ambitious  of 
the  popes,  after  Gregory  VII.,  effected  still  more  than 
his  predecessors  had  done. 

He  published  a  bull  in  1300,  by  which  he  declared 
to  the  church  that  all  who  should  at  that  time  or  thence- 
forth make  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  which  should  tako 
place  every  hundred  years,  should  there  receive  a 
plenary  indulgence.  Upon  this,  multitudes  flocked 
from  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  other  quarters.  Old  men,  of 
sixty  and  seventy,  set  out  on  the  pilgrimage ;  and  it 
was  computed  that  260,000  visited  Rome  in  one  month. 
All  these  foreigners  brought  with  them  rich  offerinc;8, 
and  the  pope  and  the  Romans  saw  their  coffers  reple- 
nished. 

The  avarice  of  the  pontiffs  soon  fixed  this  jubilee  at 
intervals  of  fifty  years,  afterward  at  thirty-three  years, 
and  at  last  at  twenty-five.  Then,  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  the  purchasers,  and  to  increase  the  profits 
of  the  venders,  they  transfencd  both  the  jubilee  and 
its  indulgences  from  Rome  to  the  market-places  of  all 
the  nations  of  Christendom.  It  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  abandon  one's  home :  what  others  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  beyond  the  Alps,  each  might  now  ob- 
tain at  his  own  door. 

The  evil  was  at  its  height — and  then  the  Reformer 
arose. 

We  have  seen  what  had  become  of  the  principle 
which  was  designed  to  govern  the  history  of  Christia- 
nity ;  we  have  also  seen  what  became  of  that  which 
should  have  pervaded  its  doctrine.   Both  were  now  lost. 

To  set  up  a  single  caste  as  mediators  between  God 
and  man,  and  to  uarter  in  exchange  for  works,  and 
penances,  and  gold,  the  salvation  freely  given  by  God ; 
such  was  popery. 

To  open  wide  to  all,  throush  Jesus  Christ,  and  with- 
out any  earthly  mediator,  and  without  that  power  thai 
called  itself  the  Church,  free  access  to  the  gift  of  God, 
eternal  life ;  such  was  Christianity,  and  such  was  the 
Reformation. 

Popery  may  be  compared  to  a  high  wall,  erected  by 
the  labour  of  ages,  between  man  and  God.  Whoever 
will  scale  it  must  pay  or  suffer  in  the  attempt ;  and 
even  then  he  will  fail  to  overleap  it. 

The  Reformation  is  the  power  which  has  thrown 
down  this  wall,  has  restored  Christ  to  man,  and  has  thus 
made  plain  the  way  of  access  to  the  Creator. 

Popery  interposes  the  Church  between  God  and  man. 

Christianity  and  the  Reformation  bring  God  and  man 
face  to  face. 

Popery  separates  man  from  God  :  the  Gospel  re- 
unites them. 

After  having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  declme 
and  loss  of  the  two  grand  principles  which  were  to  dis- 
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tinguish  the  religion  of  God  from  systems  of  man's 
devising,  let  us  see  what  were  the  consequences  of  this 
immense  change. 

But  iirst  let  us  do  honour  to  the  church  of  that  mid- 
dle period,  which  inten-ened  between  the  age  of  the 
apostles  and  the  Reformers.  The  church  was  still  the 
church,  although  fallen  and  more  and  more  enslaved. 
In  a  word,  she  was  at  all  times  the  most  powerful  friend 
of  man.  Her  hands,  though  manacled,  still  dispensed 
blessings.  Many  eminent  servants  of  Christ  diffused, 
during  these  ages,  a  beneficent  liffht ;  and  in  the  hum- 
ble convent,  the  sequestered  pansh,  there  were  found 
poor  monks  and  poor  priests  to  alleviate  bitter  suf- 
ferings. The  church  catholic  was  not  the  papacy. 
This  filled  the  place  of  the  oppressor ;  that  of  the  op- 
pressed. The  Reformation,  which  declared  war  against 
the  one,  came  to  liberate  the  other.  And  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  papacy  itself  was  at  times,  in 
the  hands  of  Him  who  brings  good  out  of  evil,  a  neces- 
sary counterpoise  to  the  ambition  and  tyranny  of  princes. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  the  condition  of  Christianity 
at  that  time. 

Theology  and  religion  were  then  widely  different. 
The  doctrine  of  the  learned,  and  the  practice  of  priests, 
monks,  and  people,  presented  two  very  different  aspects. 
They  had,  however,  great  influence  upon  each  other, 
and  the  Reformation  bad  to  deal  with  both.  Let  us 
examine  them,  and  take  a  survey  first  of  the  schools, 
or  theology. 

I  Theology  wss  still  under  the  influence  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  middle  ages  had  awoke  from  their  long 
trance,  and  had  produced  many  learned  men.  But  their 
learning  had  been  directed  neither  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  nor  to  the  examination  of  the 
history  of  the  Church.  Scriptural  exposition,  and  the 
study  of  history,  the  two  ffreat  sources  of  theological 
knowledge,  still  slumbered. 

A  new  science  had  usurped  their  place.  It  was  the 
science  of  Dialoctics.  The  art  of  reasoning  became 
the  fruitful  mine  of  a  new  theology.  The  middle 
ages  had  discovered  the  long-lost  writings  of  Aristotle. 
Their  knowledge  of  him  was  derived  either  from  old 
Latin  versions,' or  from  translations  from  the  Arabic. 
The  resuscitated  Aristotle  appeared  in  the  west  as  a 
giant,  subjecting  the  minds,  and  even  the  consciences, 
of  men.  His  philosophic  method  added  strength  to  tho 
disposition  for  dialectics  which  marked  the  age.  It  was 
a  method  well  suited  to  subtle  researches  and  trivial 
distinctions.  The  very  obscurity  of  the  translations  of 
the  Greek  philosopher  favoured  the  dialtctic  subtlety 
which  had  captivated  the  west.  The  Church,  alarmed 
at  iu  progress,  for  a  while  opposed  this  new  tendency. 
She  feared  that  this  taste  for  discussion  might  engen- 
der heresies.  But  the  dialectic  philosophy  prov^  to 
be  easily  compounded  with ;  monks  employed  it  against 
heretics,  and  thenceforward  its  victory  was  secure. 

It  was  the  characteristic  of  this  method  of  teaching, 
to  suggest  numerous  questions  on  every  branch  of  theo- 
logy, and  then  to  decide  them  by  a  solution.  Often 
these  inquiries  turned  upon  the  most  useless  matters. 
It  wss  asked  whether  all  animals  had  been  enclosed  in 
Noah^s  ark ;  and  whether  a  dead  roan  could  say  mass,* 
&c.  But  we  should  be  wrong  to  form  our  judgment 
of  the  scholastic  divines  from  such  examples  only. 
On  the  contrary,  we  must  often  acknowledge  the  depth 
and  extent  of  their  inquiries. 

Some  among  them  made  a  distinction  between  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  truth,  affirming  that  a  propo- 
aition  might  be  theologically  true,  and  philosopnically 
false.  In  this  way  tt  was  hoped  to  reconcile  in- 
credulity with  a  cold  and  dead  adherence  to  the  forms 
of  the  Chutch.  But  there  were  others,  and  Thomas 
*  HottiDger  Hist.  Ecclei.  Y. 


Aquinas  at  their  head,  who  maintained  that  the  doctrine 
of  revelation  was  in  no  respect  at  variance  with  an 
enlightened  reason  ;  and  that  even  as  Christian  charity 
does  not  annihilate  the  natural  affections,  but  chastens, 
sanctifies,  ennobles,  and  governs  them,  so  Faith  does 
not  destroy  Philosophy,  but  may  make  use  of  it  by 
sanctifying  and  illuminating  it  with  its  own  light.  j 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  opened  a  wide  field  for 
the  dialectic  method  of  the  theologians.  By  dint  of 
distinctions  and  disputes,  they  fell  into  contrary  errors. 
Some  distinguished  the  three  Persons  so  as  to  make 
of  them  three  Gods.  This  was  the  error  of 'Rocelin 
of  Compeigne  and  his  followers.  Others  confounded 
the  Persons  so  as  to  leave  only  an  ideal  distinction. 
This  was  the  case  with  Gilbert  of  Poictiers  and  his  ad- 
herents. But  the  orthodox  doctrine  was  ably  main- 
tained by  others. 

The  dialectic  subtlety  of  the  times  was  not  less  di- 
rected to  the  article  of  the  Divine  Will.  How  are  we 
to  reconcile  the  will  of  God  with  his  almighty  power 
and  holiness  1  The  scholastic  divines  found  in  this 
question  numerous  difficulties,  and  laboured  to  remove 
them  by  dialectic  distinctions.  **  We  cannot  say  thai 
God  wills  the  existence  of  m/,"  said  Peter  the  Lono- 
bard,  "  but  neither  can  we  say  that  He  wills  that  evil 
should  not  exist.'' 

The  majority  of  these  theologians  sought  to  weaken, 
by  their  dialectic  labours,  the  doctrine  of  Predestination 
which  they  found  in  the  church.  Alexander  de  Hales 
availed  himself  for  this  purpose  of  the  following  distinc- 
tion of  Aristotle ;  that  every  action  supposes  two  par- 
tiea,  namely,  an  agent,  and  the  thing  subjected  to  the 
action.  Divine  Predestination,  said  be,  acts  doubtless 
for  man's  salvation  ;  but  it  is  requisite  that  it  find  in 
tho  soul  of  man  a  capacity  for  the  reception  of  this 
grace.  Without  this  second  party  the  first  cannot 
effect  anything  *,  and  Predestination  consists  in  this, 
that  God,  knowing  by  his  prescience  those  in  whom  this 
second  requisite  will  be  found,  has  appointed  to  give 
them  his  grace. 

'  As  to  the  original  condition  of  man,  these  theolo- 
gians distinguished  natural  gifts  and  free  gifts.  The 
first  they  held  to  consist  in  the  primitive  purity  and 
strength  of  the  human  soul.  The  second  were  the  gifts 
of  God's  grace,  that  the  soul  might  accomplish  good 
works.  But  here,  again,  the  learned  were  divided ; 
some  contended  that  man  had  originally  possessed  only 
natural  gifts,  and  had,  by  his  use  of  them,  to  merit  those 
of  grace.  But  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was  generally 
on  the  side  of  sound  doctrine,  affirmed  that  the  gifts  of 
grace  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  closely  united  with 
the  gifts  of  nature,  because  the  first  man  was  perfect  in 
his  moral  health.  The  fall,  said  the  former,  who  lean- 
ed toward  Free-will,  has  deprived  man  of  the  gifts  of 
grace,  hot  it  has  not  entirely  stripped  him  of  the  primi- 
tive strength  of  his  nature  ;  for  the  least  sanciification 
would  have  been  impossible,  if  there  had  been  no  longer 
with  him  any  moral  strength.  While,  on  the  other  side, 
tho  stricter  theologians  uought  that  the  Fall  had  not 
only  deprived  man  of  grace,  but  corrupted  his  nature. 

All  acknowledged  the  work  of  Reconciliation 
wrought  out  by  Christ's  sufferings  and  death.  But 
some  maintained  that  redemption  could  have  been 
effected  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  expiatory  satisfac- 
tion of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  others  laboured 
to  prove  that  God  had  simply  attached  redemption  and 
grace  to  this  price.  ()thers,  again,  and  among  these 
last  we  may  particularize  Abclard,  made  the  saving 
efficacy  of  redemption  to  consist  merely  in  its  fitness  to 
awaken  in  man's  heart  a  confidence  and  love  toward 
God. 

The  doctrines  of  Sanctification  or  of  Grace  discovers 
to  us,  in  fresh  abundance,  the  dialectic  subtlety  of  these 
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dirinei.    All  of  them,  accepting  the  distinction  of  Aris- 
toile  already  mentioned,  laid  down  the  necessity  of  the 
entonce  in  man  of  a  materia  dispoiitay  a  something 
diiposed  to  the  reception  of  grace.     Bat  Thomas 
Aquinas   ascribes    this   disposition  to  grace   itself. 
Grace,  said  they,  was  formative  for  man  before  the 
611 ;  now,  that  there  is  in  him  something  to  extirpate, 
it  is  grace  reformative.    And  a  farther  mstinction  was 
hid  down  between  grace  given  gratuitously,  gratia 
gratis  iatay  and  grace  that  makes  acceptable,  gratia 
gratum  faeiens  ;  with  many  other  similar  distinctions. 
The  doctrine  of  penance  and  indulgence,  which  we 
have  already  exhibited,  crowned  the  whole  of  this 
system,  and  ruined  whatever  good  it  might  contain. 
Peter  the  Lombard  bad  been  the  first  to  distinguish 
three  sorts  of  penitence ;  that  of  the  heart,  or  com- 
panction;  Chat  of  the  lips,  or  confession;   that  of 
works,  or  satisfaction  by  outward  action.     He  distin- 
gaishcd,  indeed,  absolution  in  the  sight  of  God  from 
absolution  before  the  church.     He  even  affirmed  that 
iawaid  repentance  sufficed  to  obtain  the  pardon  of 
sins.    But  he  found  a  way  back  into  the  enor  of  the 
church  through  another  channel.     He  allowed  that,  for 
sins  committed  after  baptism,  it  was  necessary  either 
to  endure  the  fires  of  purgatory,  or  to  submit  to  the 
ecclesiastic  penance ;  excepting  only  the  sinner  whose 
inward  repentance  and  remorse  should  be  so  great  as 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  farther  sufierin^.     He 
proceeds  to  propose  questions  which,  with  alibis  skill 
in  dblectics,  he  is  embarrassed  to  resolve.     If  two 
men,  equal  in  their  spiritual  condition,  but  one  poor  and 
the  other  rich,  die  the  same  day,  the  one  having  no  other 
saccoors  than  the  ordinary  prayers  of  the  church,  while 
for  the  other  many  masses  can  be  said  and  many  works 
of  charity  can  be  done,  what  will  be  the  event  1     The 
scholastic  divine  turns  on  all  sides  for  an  answer,  and 
concludes  by  saying,  that  they  will  have  the  like  fate, 
bat  not  by  the  like  causes.     The  rich  man's  deliver- 
ance from  purgatory  will  not  be  more  perfect,  but  it  will 
be  earlier. 

We  have  given  a  few  sketches  of  the  sort  of  theo- 
logy which  reigned  in  the  schools  at.  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  Distinctions,  ideas,  sometimes  just, 
lomettmes  false,  but  still  mere  notions.  The  Christian 
doctrine  had  lost  that  odour  of  heaven,  that  force  and 
practical  vitality  which  came  from  God,  and  which  had 
characterized  it  as  it  existed  in  the  apostolic  age :  and 
these  were  destined  a^n  to  come  lo  k/rsm  above. 

Meanwhile  the  learning  of  the  schools  was  pure  when 
compared  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  Church. 
The  theology  of  the  learned  misht  be  said  to  flourish, 
if  contrasted  with  the  religion,  the  morals,  the  instruc- 
tions of  tlio  priests,  monks,  and  people.  If  science 
itood  in  need  of  a  revival,  the  Church  was  in  still  great- 
er need  of  a  Reformation. 

The  people  of  Christendom,  and  under  that  designa- 
tion almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  might  be  com- 
prised, no  longer  looked  to  a  living  and  holy  God  for 
the  free  gift  of  eternal  life.  They,  therefore,  naturallv 
had  recourse  to  all  the  devices  of  a  superstitious,  fearful, 
Md  alarmed  imagination.  Heaven  was  peopled  with 
taints  and  mediators,  whose  office  it  was  to  solicit 
God's  mercy.  AH  lands  were  filled  with  the  works  of 
piety,  of  mortification,  of  penance  and  observances,  by 
which  it  waa  to  be  procured.  Take  the  description  of 
the  state  of  religion  at  this  period,  given  by  one  who 
wu  for  a  long  while  a  monk,  and  in  after-life  a  fellow- 
Ubourer  with  Luther — ^Myconius. 
'*The  auflferings  and  merits  of  Christ  were  looked 

Son  (says  he)  as  an  empty  tale,  or  as  the  fictions  of 
ooier.    There  was  no  longer  any  thought  of  that 
^iih  by  which  wo  are  made  partakers  of  the  Saviour's 
nghteousness,  and   the  inheriunce  of  eternal   life. 
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Christ  was  regarded  as  a  stem  judge,  prepared  to  con- 
demn all  who  should  not  have  recourse  to  the  interces- 
sion of  saints  or  to  the  pope*s  indulgences.  Other 
intercessors  were  substituted  in  his  stead  ;  first,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  like  the  heathen  Diana ;  and  then  the 
saints,  whose  numbers  were  continually  augmented  by 
the  popes.  These  intercessors  refused  their  mediation, 
unless  the  party  was  in  good  repute  with  the  monastic 
orders  which  they  had  founded.  To  be  so,  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  do  what  God  had  commanded  in 
hta  word,  but  also  to  perform  a  number  of  works  in- 
vented by  the  monks  and  the  priests,  and  which  brought 
them  in  large  aums  of  money.  Such  were  Ave  Marias, 
the  prayers  of  St.  Ursula,  and  of  St.  Bridget.  It  waa 
necessary  to  chant  and  cry  day  and  night.  There 
were  as  many  different  pilgrimages  as  there  were 
mountains,  forests,  and  valleys^  But  with  money  these 
penances  might  be  compounded  for.  The  people, 
therefore,  brought  to  the  convents  and  to  the  priests 
money,  and  everything  they  possessed  that  was  of  any 
value — fowls,  ducks,  eggs,  wax,  straw,  butter,  and 
cheese.  Then  the  chantings  resounded,  the  bells 
rang,  the  odour  of  incense  filled  the  sanctuary,  the 
sacrificea  were  ofifered  up,  the  tablea  groaned,  the 
glaases  circulated,  and  these  pious  orgies  were  termi- 
nated by  masses.  The  bishops  no  longer  a{)pearcd  in 
the  pulpits,  but  they  consecrated  priests,  monks, 
churches,  chapels,  images,  books,  and  burial-places,  and 
all  these  brought  a  large  revenue.  Bones,  arms,  feet 
were  preserved  in  boxes  of  silver  or  gold  ;  they  gave 
them  to  the  faithful  to  kiss  during  mass,  and  this  in- 
creased their  gains. 

"  All  maintained  that  the  pope,  being  in  the  place 
of  God,  (3  Thess.  2:4,)  could  not  err ;  and  there  were 
none  to  contradict  them.*'* 

At  the  church  of  All  Saints,  at  Wittemberg,  was 
shown  a  fragment  of  Noah's  ark ;  some  soot  from  the 
furnace  of  the  three  children ;  a  piece  of  wood  from 
the  crib  of  the  infant  Jesus ;  some  hair  of  the  beard  of 
the  great  St.  Christopher ;  and  nineteen  thousand  other 
relics,  more  or  less  precious.  At  SchafThausen  was 
shown  the  breath  of  St.  Joseph,  that  Nicodemus  re- 
ceived on  his  glove.  In  Wtrtemburff  might  be  seen 
a  seller  of  indulgences  disposing  of  his  merchandise 
with  his  head  adorned  with  a  feather  plucked  from  the 
wing  of  the  Archangel  Michael. t  But  there  was  no 
need  to  seek  so  far  for  these  precious  treasures.  Those 
who  farmed  the  relics  overran  the  country.  They  bore 
them  about  in  the  rural  districts,  (aa  has  since  been 
done  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;)  and  carried  them  into 
the  houses  of  the  faithful,  to  spare  them  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  the  pilsrimage.  They  were  exhibited  with 
pomp  in  the  churches.  These  wandering  hawkers  paid 
a  certain  sum  to  the  proprietors  of  the  relics,  with  a 
per  centage  on  their  profits.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
had  disappeared,  and  men  had  opened  in  its  place  on 
earth  a  market  of  abominations. 

At  the  same  time  a  profane  spirit  had  invaded  reli- 

S'on,  and  the  most  solemn  recollections  of  the  church ; 
e  seasons  which  seemed  most  to  summon  the  faithful 
to  devout  reflection  and  love,  were  dishonoured  by 
buffoonery  and  profanations  altogether  heathenish. 
The  Humours  of  Eaater  held  a  large  "place  in  the 
annals  of  the  church.  The  festival  of  the  Resurrection 
claiming  to  be  joyfully  commemorated,  preachers  went 
out  of  their  way  to  put  into  their  sermons  whatever 
mi^ht  excite  the  laughter  of  the  people.  One  preacher 
imitated  the  cuckoo;  another  hissed  like  a  goose ;  one 
dragged  to  the  altar  a  layman  dressed  in  a  monk's  cowl ; 
a  second  related  the  grossest  indecencies  ;  a  third  re- 

«  Myconins'  History  of  the  Beformation }  and  Ssckendorft 
Hist,  of  Lutheranism. 
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counted  the  tricks  of  the  Apostle  St.  Peter — among 
others,  how,  at  an  inn,  he  cheated  the  host,  by  not 
paying  his  reckoning. *  The  lower  orders  of  the  clergy 
followed  the  example,  and  turned  their  superiors  into 
ridicule.  The  very  temples  were  converted  into  a 
stage  and  the  priests  into  mountebanks. 

If  this  was  the  state  of  religion,  what  must  have  been 
the  morals  of  the  age  1 

Doubtless  the  corruption  was  not  universal.  Justice 
requires  that  this  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  Re- 
formation elicited  many  shining  instances  of  piety, 
righteousness,  and  strength  of  mind.  The  spontaneous 
power  of  God  was  the  cause ;  hut  how  can  we  doubt 
that  by  the  same  power  the  germes  of  this  new  life  had 
been  deposited  long  before  in  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
If,  in  these  our  days,  any  one  were  to  collect  the  im« 
moralities  and  degrading  vices  that  are  committed  in 
any  single  country,  such  a  mass  of  corruption  would 
doubtless  be  enough  to  shock  every  mind.  But  the 
evil,  at  the  period  we  speak  of,  bore  a  character  and 
universality  that  it  has  not  borne  at  any  subsequent 
date  ;  and  above  all,  the  abomination  stood  in  the  holy 
places,  which  it  has  not  been  pennitted  to  do  since  the 
Reformation. 

Moral  conduct  had  declined  with  the  life  of  faith. 
The  tidings  of  the  gift  of  eternal  life  is  the  power  of 
God  to  regenerate  men.  Once  take  away  the  salvation 
which  is  God*s  gifl,  and  you  take  away  sanctification 
and  good  works  :  and  this  was  the  result. 

The  proclamation  and  sale  of  indulgences  powerfully 
stimulated  an  ignorantpeople  to  immorality.  It  is  true 
that,  according  to  the  Church,  they  could  benefit  those 
only  who  made  and  kept  a  promise  of  amendment. 
But  what  could  be  expected  from  a  doctrine  invented 
with  a  view  to  the  profit  to  be  gained  from  it  1  The 
venders  of  indulgences  were  naturally  tempted  to 
farther  the  sale  of  their  merchandise  by  presenting 
them  to  the  people  under  the  most  attractive  and  se- 
ducing aspect  ;  eveu  the  better  instructed  did  not  fully 
comprehend  the  doctrine  in  respect  to  them.  All  that 
the  multitude  saw  in  them  was  a  permission  to  sin  ; 
and  the  sellers  were  in  no  haste  to  remove  an  impres- 
sion 80  favourable  to  the  sale. 

What  disorders,  what  crimes,  in  those  ases  of  dark- 
ness, in  which  impunity  was  acquired  by  money  ! 
What  might  not  be  feared  when  a  small  contribution 
to  the  building  of  a  church  was  supposed  to  deliver 
from  the  punishments  of  a  future  world  !  What  hope 
of  revival  when  the  communication  between  God  and 
man  was  at  an  end ;  and  man,  afar  off  from  God,  who 
is  spirit  and  life— moved  only  in  a  circle  of  pitiful  cere- 
monies and  gross  practices — in  an  atmosphere  of  death. 

The  priests  were  the  first  who  felt  the  effects  of  this 
corrupting  influence.  Desiring  to  exalt  themselves, 
they  had  sunk  themselves  lower.  Infatuated  men  ! 
They  aimed  to  rob  God  of  a  ray  of  his  glory,  and  to 
place  it  on  their  own  brows ;  but  their  attempt  had 
failed,  and  they  had  received  only  a  leaven  of  corruption 
from  the  power  of  evil.  The  annals  of  the  age  swarm 
with  scandals.  In  many  places  the  people  were  well 
pleased  that  the  priest  should  have  a  woman  in  keeping, 
that  their  wives  miffht  be  safe  from  his  seductions.! 
What  scenes  of  humiliation  were  witnessed  in  the  house 
of  the  pastor.  The  wretched  man  supported  the 
mother  and  her  children,  with  the  tithe  and  the  offer- 
ing ;t  his  conscience  was  troubled ;  he  blushed,  in 
presence  of  his  people,  of  his  servants,  and  before  God. 
The  mother,  fearinff  to  come  to  want  when  the  priest 
should  die,  providea  sgainst  it  beforehand,  and  robbed 
the  house.    Her  chamcter  was  gone :  her  children 

*  (Ecolamp.  de  riia  psfchalL 

t  Nicol.  De  Clemangis  de  preralib.  limonlacit. 
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were  a  living  accusation  of  her.  Treated  on  all  aides 
with  contempt,  they  plunged  into  brawls  and  debau- 
cheries. Such  was  the  family  of  the  prieat.  These 
horrid  scenes  were  a  kind  of  instruction  that  the  people 
were  ready  enough  to  follow.* 

The  rural  districts  were  the  scene  of  numerous  ox- 
cesses.  The  abodes  of  the  clergy  were  frequently  the 
resorts  of  the  dissolute.  Cornelius  Adrian,  at  Bruges,! 
the  Abbot  Trinkler,  at  Cappel,|  imiuted  the  customs 
of  the  east,  and  had  their  harems.  Priests,  consorted 
with  abandoned  characters,  frequented  the  taverns, 
played  dice,  and  finished  their  orgies  by  quarrels  and 
blasphemy.^ 

The  council  of  Sehaffhausen  prohibited  the  clergy 
from  dancing  in  public,  except  at  weddings  ;  from  car- 
rying two  kinds  of  weapons  ;  and  decreed  that  a  priest 
who  should  be  found  in  a  house  of  ill  fame,  should  bo 
stripped  of  his  ecclesiastical  habit.  II  In  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mentz  they  scaled  the  walls  in  the  night, 
committed  disturbances  and  disorders  of  all  kinds  in 
the  inns  and  taverns,  and  broke  open  doors  and  locks. IT 
In  several  places  the  priest  paid  to  the  bishop  a  regular 
tax  for  the  woman  with  whom  he  lived,  and  for  every 
child  he  had  by  her.  A  German  bishop  who  was 
present  at  a  grand  entertainment,  publicly  declared 
that  in  one  year  eleven  thousand  priests  had  presented 
themselves  to  him  for  that  purpose.  It  is  Erasmus 
who  records  this.** 

The  higher  orders  of  the  hierarchy  were  equally  cor- 
rupt. Dignitaries  of  the  church  preferred  the  tumult 
of  camps  to  the  service  of  the  altar.  To  be  able,  lance 
in  hana,  to  compel  his  neighbours  to  do  him  homage, 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  qualifications  of  a 
bishop.  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  was  constant- 
ly at  war  with  his  neighbours  and  vassals ;  raising  their 
castles,  building  fortresses  of  his  own,  and  thinking  only 
how  to  enlarge  his  territory.  A  certain  bishop  of  Eich- 
stadt,  when  dispensing  justice,  wore  under  bis  habit  a 
coat  of  mail,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  long  sword.  He 
used  to  say  he  did  not  fear  five  Bavarians,  provided 
they  would  but  attack  him  in  the  open  field.!!  Every- 
where the  bishops  were  engaged  in  constant  war  with 
the  towns ;  the  citizens  demanding  freedom,  and  the 
bishops  requiring  implicit  obedience.  If  the  latter 
triumphed,  they  punished  the  revolters  by  sacrificing 
numerous  victims  to  their  vengeance ;  but  the  flame 
of  insurrection  broke  out  again  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  thought  to  be  extinguished. 

And  what  a  spectacle  was  presented  by  the  pontifical 
throne  in  the  generation  immediately  preceding  the 
Reformation !  Rome,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  has 
seldom  been  witness  to  so  much  infamy. 

Rodrigo  Borgia,  after  living  in  illicit  intercourse  with 
a  Roman  lady,  had  continued  a  similar  connexion  with 
one  of  her  daughters,  by  name  Raso  Vanozza,  by  whom 
he  had  had  five  children.  He  was  living  at  Rome  with 
Vanozza  and  other  abandoned  women — as  cardinal  and 
archbishop,  visiting  the  churches  and  hospitals — whea 
the  death  of  Innocent  VIII.  created  a  vacancy  in  the 
pontifical  chair.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  by 
bribing  each  of  the  cardinals  at  a  stipulated  price. 
Four  mules,  laden  with  silver,  wero  publicly  driven 
into  the  palace  of  Sforza,  the  roost  influential  of  the 
cardinals.     Borgia  became  pope  under  the  name  of 

•  FuMlin  Bejrtrige,  ii.,  934. 

!  Metern.  Nederl.  Hist  viU. 

t  Hettinger.  Hist  Ecclet.  ix.,  30ft. 

§  Mandement  de  Hugo,  evSque  de  Conitance,  Mar.  S,  1M7. 

II  Miiller^  Reliq.  iii.,  361. 

II  Steubing  Ocsch.  der  Nass.  Oran.  Laade. 

**  Uno  anno  ad  te  delata  undeclm  millia  ■aoerdotum  palam 
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Akxander  VL,  and  rejoiced  in  the  attainment  of  the 
pionacle  of  pleasores. 

The  very  day  of  bis  coronation  he  created  his  eon 
GBsar,  a  ferocioas  and  diasolnte  yoath,  Archbishop  of 
Talencia  and  Bishop  of  Pampeluna.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  celebrate  in  the  Vatican  the  nuptials  of  his 
daughter  Lacresia,  by  festivities,  at  which  his  mistress, 
Jolia  Bella,  was  present,  and  which  were  enlivened  by 
firces  snd  indecent  songs.  "  Most  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics," says  an  historian,*  "  had  their  mistresses,  and 
ill  the  convents  of  the  capital  were  houses  of  ill  fame." 
Csaar  Borgia  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Goelphs,  and 
when,  by  their  assistance,  he  had  annihilated  tho  power 
of  the  Ghihelines,  he  turned  upon  the  Guelphs  and 
crashed  them  in  their  torn.  But  he  would  allow  none 
to  share  in  the  spoils  of  his  atrocities.  In  the  year 
1497  Alexander  conferred  upon  his  eldest  son  the 
dachy  of  Benevento.  The  duae  suddenly  disappeared. 
That  night  a  faggot-dealer  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber 
•aw  some  persons  throw  a  corpse  into  the  river ;  but 
be  said  nothinff  of  it,  for  such  things  were  common. 
The  duke*s  body  was  found.  His  brother  Casar  had 
been  the  inatigator  of  the  murder. t  He  did  not  stop 
there.  His  brother-in-law  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
ambition.  One  day  Cesar  caused  him  to  be  stabbed 
on  the  stair-case  of  the  pope's  palace,  and  he  was  car- 
ried, covered  with  blood,  to  his  own  apartments.  His 
wife  and  sister  never  left  him.  Dreading  lest  Ciesar 
should  employ  poison,  they  were  accustomed  to  prepare 
his  meals  with  their  own  hands.  Alexander  placed 
guards  before  his  door ;  but  Caesar  ridiculed  these  pre- 
cautions, and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  pope  visited 
him,  dropped  the  remark,  *•  What  cannot  be  done  at 
diimer  may  be  at  supper.'^  Accordingly,  he  one  day 
gained  admittance  to  the  chamber  of  the  wounded  man, 
tomed  out  his  wife  and  sister,  and,  calling  Michilotto, 
the  executioner  of  his  horrors,  and  the  only  man  in 
whom  he  placed  any  confidence,  commanded  him  to 
itrangle  bis  victim  before  his  eyes.  Alexander  had  a 
favourite  named  Peroto,  whose  preferment  offended 
the  young  duke.  Cssar  rushed  upon  him ;  Peroto 
fiOQght  refuge  under  tho  papal  mantle,  clasping  the 
pontiff  in  his  arms ;  Caesar  subbed  him,  and  the  blood 
of  the  victim  spirted  in  the  pontiff's  face.  '*The 
pope,*'  adds  a  contemporary  and  witness- of  these  atro- 
cities, "  loves  the  duke,  his  son,  and  lives  in  great  fear 
of  him.'*  Cassar  was  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
powerful  men  of  his  age.  Six  wild  bulls  fell  beneath 
hii  hand  in  single  combat.  Nightly  assassinations  took 
place  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  Poison  often  destroyed 
those  whom  the  dagger  could  not  reach.  Every  one 
feared  to  move  or  breathe,  lest  he  should  be  the  next 
viciim.  C«esar  Borgia  was  the  hero  of  crime.  The 
ipot  on  earth  where  all  iniquity  met  end  overflowed, 
was  the  pontiffs  seat.  When  man  has  given  himself 
over  10  the  power  of  evil,  the  higher  his  pretensions 
before  God,  the  lower  he  is  seen  to  sink  in  the  depths 
of  hell.  The  dissolute  entertainments  given  by  the 
pope,  and  his  son  Casar  and  his  daughter  Lucrezia, 
ire  such  as  can  neither  be  described  nor  thought  of. 
The  most  impure  groves  of  ancient  worship  saw  not 
the  liko.  Historians  have  accused  Alexander  and  Lu- 
crezia of  incest,  but  the  charge  is  not  sufficiently  esta- 
blished. The  pope,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  a  wealthy 
cardinal,  had  prepared  poison  in  a  small  box  of  sweet- 
meats, which  was  to  bo  placed  on  the  table  after  a 
sumptuous  feast ;  the  caruinal,  receiving  a  hint  of  the 
design,  gained  over  the  attendant,  and  the  poisoned 
box  was  placed  before  Alexander.     He  ate  of  it,  and 

*  Infesrara. 
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perished.  The  whole  city  came  together,  and  could 
hardly  satiate  themselves  with  the  sight  of  this  dead 
viper.* 

Such  was  the  man  who  filled  the  pontiScal  throne  at 
the  commencement  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation. 

Thus  the  clergy  had  disgraced  religion  and  them- 
selves. Well  might  a  powerful  voice  exclaim,  *'  The 
ecclesiastic  order  is  opposed  to  God  and  to  his  glory. 
The  people  well  know  it ;  and  it  is  but  too  evident, 
from  the  many  songs,  proverbs,  and  jests  on  the  priests, 
current  smong  the  common  people,  as  also  from  the 
figures  of  monks  and  priests  scrawled  on  the  walls,  and 
even  on  the  playing  cards,  that  every  one  has  a  feeling 
of  diagust  at  the  sight  or  name  of  a  priest."  It  is 
Luther  who  thus  speaks.! 

The  evil  had  spread  through  all  ranks :  a  spirit  of 
delusion  had  been  sent  among  men ;  the  corruption 
of  morals  corresponded  to  the  corruption  of  the  faith ; 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  weighed  down  the  enslaved 
Church  of  Christ. 

Another  consequence  necessarily  ensued  from  the 
neglect  into  which  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  had  fallen.  From  the  darkness  of  the  under- 
standing resulted  the  corruption  of  the  heart.  The 
priests  having  taken  into  their  own  hands  the  dispens- 
mg  a  salvation  which  belonged  only  to  God,  had  there- 
by secured  a  sufiicient  hold  on  the  respect  of  the  people. 
What  need  had  they  to  study  sacred  learning  1  It  was 
no  longer  their  office  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  but  to 
grant  letters  of  indulgence ;  and,  for  the  fulfilling  of 
that  ministry,  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  acquired  any 
great  learning. 

In  country  parts,  says  Wimpheling,  they  appointed 
as  preachers  poor  wretches  whom  they  had  taken  from 
beggary,  and  who  had  been  cooks,  musicians,  hunts- 
men, stable-boys,  and  even  worse.! 

The  superior  clergy  themselves  were  sunk  in  mreat 
ignorance.  A  bishop  of  Dunfcldt  congratulated  nim- 
self  on  never  having  learned  Greek  or  Hebrew.  The 
monks  asserted  that  all  heresies  arose  from  these  lan- 
guages, but  especially  from  the  Greek.  "  The  New 
Testament,"  said  one  of  them,  •*  is  a  book  full  of  ser- 

{)ents  and  thorns.  Greek,"  continued  he,  "  is  a  modem 
anguage,  but  recently  invented,  and  against  which  we 
must  be  upon  our  guard.  As  to  Hebrew,  my  dear 
brethren,  it  is  certain  that  whoever  studies  that  imme- 
diately becomes  a  Jew."  Heresbach,  a  friend  of  Eras- 
mus, and  a  respecUble  writer,  reports  these  very  words. 
Thomas  Linacer,  a  learned  and  celebrated  divine,  had 
never  read  the  New  Testament.  Drawing  near  his  end, 
(in  1624,)  he  called  for  it,  but  quickly  threw  it  from  him 
with  an  oath,  because  his  eye  had  caught  the  words, 
'*  But  I  say  unto  you,  Swoar  not  at  all."  "  Either  this 
is  not  the  Gospel,"  said  he,  "  or  we  are  not  Christians." 
Even  the  school  of  theology  in  Paris  did  not  scruple 
to  declare  before  the  parliament,  **  There  is  an  end  of 
religion,  if  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  is  per- 
mitted."^ 

If  here  and  there  among  theclergy  some  learning 
existed,^it  was  not  in  sacred  literature.  The  Cicero- 
nians  of  Italy  affected  a  great  contempt  for  the  Bible, 
on  account  of  its  style :  men  who  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  priests  of  Christ's  Church,  trsnslated 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the  style  of  ViigH 
and  of  Horace,  to  accommodate  them  to  the  cars  of 
men  of  taste.  The  Cardinal  Bembo  wrote  always,  in- 
stead of  the  Hdy  Sjnrit,  '*  the  breath  of  the  celestial 
zephyr;"  for  remisncn  of  sins  he  substituted  the 
'*  city  of  the  Manes  and  of  the  Gods  ;"  and,  instead  of 

*  Gordon,  Tommasi,  Infessuxa,  OolcoiardiDi,  Eccard,  ft& 
t  Letter  to  the  Cardinal  Elector  of  Mentz.  IfiSO. 
i  Apologia  pro  Rep.  Chriat. 
\  Miller's  ReUq.  torn.  8,  p.  363. 
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Christ  the  Son  of  God,  "  Minerva  sprang  from  the 
brows  of  Jupiter."  Finding  one  day  the  respectable 
Sadoletus  employed  on  a  translation  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  **  Leare  these  childish  productions,"  said 
he ;  **  sQch  paerilities  do  not  become  a  sensible  man."* 

Behold  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  system  that 
then  weighed  down  Chriatendom.  This  picture  no 
doubt  exhibits  in  strong  colours  both  the  corraption 
of  the  Church  and  the  need  of  reformation.  It  is  for 
that  reason  we  have  sketched  it.  The  vital  doctrines 
of  Christianity  had  almost  disappeared,  and  with  them 
the  life  and  light  which  constitute  the  essence  of  true 
religion.  The  internal  strength  of  the  Church  was 
gone,  and  its  lifeless  and  exhausted  frame  lay  stretched 
over  the -Roman  world. 

Who  shall  give  it  new  life  1  Whence  shall  we  look 
for  a  remedy  for  so  many  evils  1 

For  ages  a  reformation  in  the  church  has  been  loud- 
ly called  for,  and  all  the  powers  of  this  world  had  at* 
tempted  it.  But  Grod  alone  could  bring  it  to  pass : 
and  he  began  by  humbling  the  power  of  man,  that  he 
mi^t  exhibit  man's  helplessness..  We  see  human 
assailants,  one  after  another,  fail  and  break  to  pieces  at 
the  feet  of  the  Colossus  they  undertook  to  cast  down. 

First  temporal  princes  resisted  Rome.  The  whole 
power  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  heroes  who  wore  the  im- 
perial crown,  seemed  directed  to  humble  and  reform 
Rome,  and  deliver  the  nations,  and  especially  Germany, 
from  her  tyranny.  But  the  Castle  of  Canossa  gave 
proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  imperial  power  against 
the  usurped  dominion  of  the  Church.  A  warlike  prince, 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  strug- 
gle against  Rome,  was  reduced  to  pass  three  days  and 
nights  in  the  trenches  of  that  Italian  fortress,  exposed 
to  the  winter's  cold,  stripped  of  his  imperial  robes,  bare- 
foot, in  a  acanty  woollen  garment,  imploring  with  tears 
and  cries  the  pity  of  HihlebFand,  before  whom  he 
kneeled,  and  wDO,  afler  three  nishts  of  lamentation, 
relaxed  his  papal  inflexibiliiVf  and  pardoned  the  sup- 
pliant.! Behold  the  power  of  the  hi^h  and  mighty  of 
the  earth,  of  kings  and  emperors  against  Rome  ! 

To  them  succeeded  adversaries  perhaps  more  for- 
midable—men of  {[eniua  and  learning.  Learning 
iwoke  in  Italy,  and  its  awakening  was  with  an  cner- 

Ktic  protest  against  the  papacv.  Dante,  the  father  of 
dian  poetry,  boldly  placed  in  his  Hell  the  most  power- 
ful of  Uie  popes ;  he  introduced  St.  Peter  in  heaven 
pronouncing  stern  end  crushing  censures  on  his  on- 
worthy  successors,  and  drew  horrible  descriptions  of 
the  monks  and  clerjjy.  Petrarch,  that  eminent  genius, 
of  a  mind  so  superior  to  all  the  emperors  and  popes  of 
his  time,  boldly  called  for  the  re-establishmeut  of  the 
primitive  order  of  the  Church.  For  this  purpose  he 
invoked  the  efforts  of  the  age  and  the  power  of  the 
emperor,  Charles  IV.  Laurentins  Valla,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  Italy,  attacked  with  spirit  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  popes,  and  their  aaserted  inheritance 
from  Constantino.  A  legion  of  poets,  learned  men, 
uid  philosophers  followed  in  their  track ;  the  torch  of 
learning  was  everywhere  kindled,  and  threatened  to 
reduce  to  aahes  the  Romish  scafibldinff  that  intercepted 
its  beams.    But  every  effort  failed :  Fope  Leo  X.  en- 

•  Falleri  Monnm.  ined.  p.  400. 

t  Pope  Hildebrand  himself  relatat  the  event  in  these  words 
"  Tandem  rex  ad  oppidom  Canttiil,  in  quo  morati  sumui,  cum 
paucii  advenit,  ibiqae  per  tridunm  ante  port&m,  depoiito  omni 
regie  cnlta  miferabiliter  ntpote  diacalceatut  etlaniii  induotue, 
peraiiteoi,  non  priui  cum  multo  fletu  apostoUcv  miierationis 
aoxillam  et  consolationem  implorare  destitit  quam  omnei  qui 
iU  aderant  ad  tantam  pietatem  et  compastionii  misericordiam 
noTitat,pn>  eo  multti  preoibua  et  iacrymis  intercedentes, 
onmes  quldem  iniolitam  noftne  mentis  duritiam  mirarentur, 
nonnulli  rera  non  apostoUcn  aeveritatia  gravitatem  ted  qaasi 
tTrannice  feritatis  cnidelitatem  eaie  olamorent."  (Lib.  iv.,  ep. 
U,  ad  Oermanos.) 


listed  among  the  supporters  and  satellites  of  his  conrt, 
literature,  poetry,  science,  and  arta ;  and  these  came 
humbly  kissing  the  feet  of  a  power  that  in  their  boasted 
infancy  they  lud  attempted  to  dethrone.  Behold  the 
power  of  letters  and  philosophy  against  Rome  ! 

At  last  an  agency  which  promised  more  ability  to 
reform  the  church  came  forward.  This  was  the  Church 
itself.  At  the  call  for  reformation,  reiterated  on  all 
sides,  and  which  had  been  heard  for  ages  past,  that 
most  imposing  of  ecclesiastical  conclaves,  the  Council 
of  Constance,  assembled.  An  immense  number  of 
cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  eighteen  hundred  doc- 
tors of  divinity,  and  priests ;  the  emperor  himself,  with 
a  retinue  of  a  thousand  persons ;  the  Elector  of  Saxo- 
ny, the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and 
Austria,  and  ambassadors  from  all  nations,  gave  to  this 
assembly  an  air  of  authority  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianihr.  Above  the  rest,  we  must  mention 
the  illustrious  and  immortal  doctors  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  the  Aillys,  the  Gersons,  the  Clemangnis — 
those  men  of  piety,  learning,  and  courage  who,  by  their 
writings  and  eloquence,  communicated  to  the  council 
an  energetic  and  salutary  direction.  Everything  bowed 
before  wis  assembly ;  with  one  hand  it  deposed  three 
popes  at  once,  while  with  the  other  it  delivered  John 
Hues  to  the  flames.  A  commission  was  named,  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  different  nations,  to  propose  a 
fundamental  reform.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  sup- 
ported the  proposition  with  the  whole  weight  of  his 
poweT.  The  council  were  unanimous.  The  cardinals 
all  took  an  oath  that  he  among  them  who  should  be 
elected  pope  would  not  dissolve  the  assembly,  nor  leave 
Constance  before  the  desired  reformation  should  be 
accomplished.  Colonna  was  chosen  under  the  name 
of  Martin  V.  The  moment  was  come  which  was  to 
decide  the  reform  of  the  Church  ;  all  the  prelates,  the 
emperor,  the  princes,  and  the  representatives  of  different 
nationa,  awaited  the  result  with  intense  desire.  **  The 
council  18  at  an  end"  exclaimed  Martin  V.,  as  soon  as 
he  had  placed  the  tiara  on  hia  brow.  Sigismund  and 
the  clergy  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  indignation,  and 
grief;  but  that  cry  was  lost  upon  the  winds.  On  the 
16th  of  May,  1418,  the  pope,  arrayed  in  the  pontifical 
garments,  mounted  a  mule  richly  caparisoned  ;  the 
emperor  was  on  his  riffht  hand,  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
buig  on  his  left,  each  holding  the  reigns  of  his  palfrey ; 
four  counts  supported  over  the  pope*s  head  a  magnifi- 
cent canopy  ;  aeveral  princes  surrounded  him  bearing 
the  trappinga  ;  and  a  mounted  train  of  forty  thousand 
persons,  says  an  historian,  composed  of  nobles,  knights, 
and  clergy  of  all  ranks,  joined  in  the  solemn  procession 
outside  the  walls  of  Constance.  Then  indeed  did 
RoMB,  in  the  person  of  her  pontiff  sitting  on  a  mule, 
inwardly  deride  the  superstition  that  surrounded  her ; 
then  did  she  give  proof  that,  to  humble  her,  a  power 
must  be  exerted  far  different  from  anything  that  could 
be  put  in  motion  by  emperors,  or  kings,  or  bishops,  or 
doctors  of  divinity,  or  all  the  learning  of  the  age  and 
of  the  church. 

How  could  the  Reformation  proceed  from  the  very 
thing  to  be  reformed  t  How  could  the  wound  find  in 
itself  the  element  of  its  cure  1 

Nevertheless  the  means  employed  to  reform  the 
Church,  and  which  the  result  showed  to  be  inefficacious, 
contributed  to  weaken  the  obstacles,  and  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  Reformers. 

The  evils  which  then  afflicted  Christendom,  namely, 
superstition,  incredulity,  ignorance,  unprofitable  specu- 
lation, and  corruption  of  morals — evils  naturally  en- 
gendered in  the  hearts  of  men — were  not  new  on  the 
earth.  They  had  made  a  great  figure  in  the  history  of 
nations.  They  had  invaded,  especially  in  the  east, 
different  religious  systems  which  had  aeen  their  times 
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of  glory.  Those  enenrated  sjsteins  had  sunk  under 
these  evila,  and  not  one  of  them  had  ever  arisen  from 
its  fall. 

And  was  Christianity  now  to  undergo  tho  same 
destiny  1  Was  it  to  be  lost  like  those  old  religions  of 
the  nations  1  Was  the  blow  that  had  doomed  them  to 
death,  to  be  of  power  to  destroy  it  t  Was  there  nothing 
to  secure  iu  presenration  1  And  these  opposing  forces 
which  overflowed  it,  and  which  had  already  dethroned 
60  many  varioas  systems  of  worship,  were  they  indeed 
to  have  power  to  seat  themselves,  without  resistsnce, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  1 

No :  there  is  in  Christianity  that  which  there  was 
not  in  an^  of  these  national  systems.  It  does  not,  like 
them,  ofier  certain  general  ideas,  mixed  with  tradition 
and  fables,  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  fall  before  the 
march  of  human  reason ;  but  it  contains  within  it  pore 
troth,  built  upon  facts  which  challenge  the  scrutiny  of 
any  upright  and  enlightened  mind.  Christianity  has 
for  its  object  not  merely  to  excite  in  man  certain  vague 
religious  feelings,  of  which  the  impression,  once  for- 
gotten, can  never  be  revived ;  its  object  is  to  satisfy, 
and  it  does  in  reality  satisfy,  all  the  religious  wants  of 
human  nature,  in  whatever  degree  that  nature  may  be 
developed.  It  is  not  the  contrivance  of  man,  whose 
works  pass  awav  and  are  forgotten,  but  it  is  the  work 
of  God,  who  upholds  what  he  creates  ;  and  it  has  the 
promiae  of  its  Divine  Ao^or  for  the  pledge  of  its 
duration. 

It  is  impossible  that  human  nature  can  ever  be  above 
the  need  of  Christianity.  And  if  ever  man  has  for  a 
time  fancied  that  he  could  do  without  it,  it  has  soon 
appeared  to  him,  clothed  in  fresh  youth  and  vigour,  as 
the  only  cure  for  the  human  soul ;  and  the  degenerate 
nations  have  returned  with  new  ardour  to  those  ancient, 
simple,  and  powerful  truths,  which,  in  the  hour  of  their 
infatuation,  they  despised. 

In  fact  Christiani^  displayed,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  same  regenerative  power  which  it  had  exer- 
cised in  the  first  After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  hundred 
years,  the  same  truths  produced  the  same  effects.  In 
the  davs  of  the  Reformation,  as  in  the  days  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  the  Gospel,  with  invmcible  energy,  over- 
came mighty  obsUcles.  The  efficacy  of  its  sovereign 
power  was  displayed  from  north  to  south ;  amid  nations 
differing  most  widely  in  manners,  in  character,  and  in 
civilization.  Then,  as  in  the  times  of  Stephen  and  of 
James,  it  kindled  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
in  die  midst  of  the  general  deadness,  and  raised  on  all 
aides  the  spirit  of  martyrs. 

How  was  this  revival  m  the  Church  and  m  the  world 
hrougbt  to  pass  1 

An  observant  mind  might  then  have  discerned  two 
laws  by  which  God  governs  the  course  of  events. 

He  first  prepares  slowly,  and  from  afar,  that  which 
he  designs  to  accomplish.  He  has  ages  in  which  to 
work. 

Then,  when  his  time  is  come,  he  effects  the  greatest 
results  by  the  smallest  means.  He  Kcts  thus  in  nature 
and  in  providence.  For  the  production  of  a  gigantic 
tree  He  depositee  in  the  earth  a  tiny  seed ;  for  the 
lenovation  of  his  church  He  makes  use  of  the  mean- 
est instrument  to  accomplish  what  emperors,  learned 
men,  and  even  the  heads  of  that  church  have  failed  to 
effect !  We  shall  shortly  have  to  investigate  and  bring 
to  light  this  little  seed  that  a  divine  hand  placed  in  the 
earth  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  We  must  now 
diitinguish  and  recognise  the  different  methods  by 
which  God  prepared  Uie  way  for  the  great  change. 

We  will  first  survey  the  condition  of  the  papacy ; 
■nd  hom  thence  we  will  carry  our  views  over  the  dif- 
ferent infloencee  which  God  caused  to  concuf  to  the 
accompUahmeQt  of  his  pniposes. 


At  the  period  when  the  Reformation  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  forth,  Rome  appeared  in  peace  and  safety. 
One  mieht  have  said  that  nothing  could  for  the  future 
disturb  her  triumph.  She  had  gained  great  and  decisive 
victories.  The  ffeneral  councils,  those  upper  and  lower 
senates  of  Catholicism,  had  been  subdued.  The  Van- 
dois  and  the  Hussites  had  been  put  down.  No  uni- 
versity (except  perhaps  that  of  Paris,  which  sometimes 
raised  its  voice  at  the  instance  of  its  kings)  doubted  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  oracles  of  Rome.  Every  one 
seemed  to  take  part  with  its  power.  The  superior 
clergy  preferred  to  give  to  a  remote  head  the  tenth  of 
their  revenues,  and  quietly  to  consume  the  remainder, 
to  the  hazarding  of  all  for  the  acquisition  of  an  inde- 
pendence which  would  cost  dear,  and  brins  little  ad- 
vantaffe.  The  humbler  clergy,  before  wnom  were 
spread  the  prospects  and  baits  of  higher  dignities,  were 
willing  to  purchase  these  cherished  hopes  by  a  little 
slavery.  Add  to  which,  they  were  everywhere  so  over- 
awed by  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy,  that  they  could 
scarcely  move  under  their  powerful  hands,  and  much 
less  raise  themselves  and  make  head  against  them. 
The  people  bowed  the  knee  before  the  Roman  altar, 
and  even  kings,  who  began  in  secret  to  deepise  tho 
Bishop  of  Rome,  could  not  have  dared  to  raise  the 
hand  against  it,  lest  they  should  be  reputed  guilty  of 
sacrilege. 

But  if,  at  the  time  when  the  Reformation  broke  out, 
opposition  seemed  outwardly  to  have  subsided,  or  even 
ceased  altogether,  its  internal  strength  had  increased. 
If  we  toke  a  nearer  view,  we  discern  more  than  one 
symptom  which  presaged  the  decline  of  Rome.  The 
general  councils  had,  in  their  fall,  diffused  their  princi- 
ples through  the  Church,  and  carried  disunion  into  the 
camp  of  those  who  inrfjpugned  them.  The  defenders 
of  the  hierarchy  bad  separated  into  two  parties  ;  those 
who  mainUined  the  system  of  the  absolute  power  of 
the  pope,  according  to  the  maxims  of  Hildebrand  ;  and 
those  who  desired  a  constitutional  papacy,  offering 
securities  and  liberty  to  the  churches. 

To  this  we  mav  add,  that  in  all  parties  faith  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Roman  bishop  had  been  rudely  ahaken. 
If  no  voice  was  raised  to  attack  him,  it  was  because 
every  one  was  anxious  to  retain  the  little  faith  be  still 
possessed.  The  slightest  shock  waa  dreaded,  leat  it 
should  overturn  the  edifice.  The  Christianity  of  the 
age  held  in  its  breath ;  but  it  was  to  avoid  a  calamity 
in  which  it  feared  to  perish.  From  the  moment  when 
man  tiemblea  to  quit  a  once  venerated  creed,  he  no 
longer  holds  it,  and  he  will  soon  abandon  ito  vary  sem- 
blance. 

Let  oa  see  what  had  brought  about  this  singular 
posture  of  mind.  The  Church  itself  was  the  primary 
cause.  The  errors  and  superstitions  she  hao  intro- 
duced into  Christianity  were  not,  properly  speaking, 
what  had  so  fauUy  wounded  her.  This  might  indera 
be  thought,  if  the  nations  of  Christendom  had  risen 
above  the  Church  in  intellectual  and  religious  develope- 
ment.  But  there  was  an  aspect  of  the  question  level 
to  the  observation  of  the  laitv,  and  it  was  under  that 
view  that  the  Church  was  judged :  it  was  become  al- 
together earthly.  That  priest^  sway  which  governed 
the  worid,  ancf  which  could  not  subsist  but  by  the 
power  of  illusion,  and  of  that  halo  which  invested  it, 
had  forgotten  its  true  nature,  and  left  Heaven  and  ita 
sphere  of  light  and  glorv,  to  immerse  itself  in  the  low 
interests  of  citizens  and  princes.  Born  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  spirit,  the  priesthood  had  forsaken  the 
spirit— for  the  flesh.  They  bad  thrown  sside  the  trea- 
sures of  learning  and  the  spiritual  power  of  the  word, 
and  taken  up  the  brute  force  end  false  glory  of  the  age : 
and  this  had  naturally  resulted.  It  was  truly  the  tfi- 
rihuU  order  that  tho  Church  had  at  first  attenfAed  to 
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defend.  But  to  protect  it  against  the  resistance  and 
invasion  of  the  nations,  she  had,  from  false  policy,  had 
recourse  to  earthly  instruments  and  vulgar  weapons. 
When  once  the  Church  had  begun  to  handle  these 
weapons,  her  spiritual  -essence  was  lost.  Her  arm 
could  not  become  carnal  without  her  heart  becoming 
the  same ;  and  the  world  soon  saw  her  former  character 
inverted.  She  had  attempted  to  use  earth  in  defence 
of  Heaven :  she  now  employed  Heaven  itself  to  defend 
earthly  possessions.  Theocratic  forms  became,  in  her 
hands,  only  instruments  of  worldly  schemes.  The 
offerings  which  the  people  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  sove* 
reign  pontiflf  of  Christendom,  were  used  to  support  the 
luxury  of  his  court  and  the  charge  of  his  armies.  His 
spiritual  power  supplied  the  steps  by  which  he  placed 
his  feet  above  the  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
charm  was  dispelled ;  and  the  power  of  the  Church 
was  gone,  from  the  hour  that  men  could  say,  **  she  is 
become  as  one  of  us." 

The  great  were  the  first  to  scrutinize  the  title  to  this 
supposed  power.*  The  very  questioning  of  it  might 
possibly  have  sufficed  to  overturn  Rome.  But  it  was 
a  favourable  circumstance  on  her  side,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  princes  was  everywhere  in  the  hands  of  her 
adepts.  These  persons  inculcated  in  their  noble  pupils 
a  veneration  for  the  Roman  pontiffs.  The  chiefs  of 
nations  grew  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church.  Princes 
of  ordinary  minds  scarce  ever  got  beyond  it.  Many 
even  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  found  within  it 
at  the  close  of  life.  They  chose  to  dio  wearing  a 
monk's  cowl  rather  than  a  crown. 

Italy  was  mainly  instrumental  in  enlightening  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  They  had  to  contract  alliances 
with  the  popes,  which  had  reference  to  the  temporal 
princ^  of  the  states  of  the  Church — ^and  not  to  the 
Bishop  of  bishops.  Kings  were  much  astonished  to 
find  the  popes  ready  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  asserted 
rights  of  the  pontiff,  that  they  might  retain  the  advan- 
tages of  the  prince.  They  saw  these  self-styled  organs 
of  truth  resort  to  all  the  petty  artifices  of  policy,  deceit, 
dissimulation,  and  even  perjury. t  Then  it  was  that 
the  bandage  that  education  had  drawn  over  the  eyes 
of  secular  princes  fell  off.  It  was  then  that  the  artful 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon  had  recourse  to  stratagem  against 
stratagem ;  it  was  then  that  the  impetuous  Louis  XII. 
struck  a  medal  with  this  legend,  Perdam  Babylonis 
nomen ;%  and  the  respectable  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
grieved  at  hearing 'of  the  treachery  of  Leo  X.,  exclaim- 
ed :  **  This  pope,  like  the  rest,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
scoundrel.  Henceforth  I  can  say  that  in  all  my  life 
no  pope  has  kept  his  faith  or  word  with  me.  I  hope, 
if  God  be  willing,  that  this  one  will  be  the  last  of 
them."^ 

Discoveries  of  this  sort  made  by  kings,  gradually  took 
effect  upon  the  people.  Many  other  causes  bad  un- 
closed the  long  sealed  eyes  of  Christian  nations.  The 
most  reflecting  began  to  accustom  themselves  to  the 
idea  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  a  man,  and  some- 
times even  a  very  bad  man.  The  people  began  to  sus- 
pect that  he  was  not  much  holier  than  their  own  bishops, 
whose  characters  were  very  doubtful.  But  the  popes 
themselves  contributed  more  than  any  single  cause  to 
their  own  dishonour.  Released  from  constraint  after 
the  Council  of  Basle,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
boundless  licentiousness  of  victory.  Even  the  disso- 
lute Romans  shuddered.  The  rumours  of  these  dis- 
orders spread  through  other  countries.  The  people, 
incapable  of  arresting  the  torrent  that  swept  their  trea- 

*  Adrien  Baillet  Hiit  des  demel^  de  Boniface  YUI.  avec 
Philippe  leBttL    Paris,  1703. 
t  OuicciRTdini. 

1 1  will  extirpate  the  name  of  Babylon. 
\  Scultet  Annal.  ad  an.  1690. 


sure  into  this  gulf  of  profligacy,  sought  amends  in 
hatred.* 

While  many  circumstances  contributed  to  sap 
what  then  existed,  there  were  others  tending  to  the 
production  of  something  new. 

The  singular  system  of  theology  that  had  established 
itself  in  the  Church,  was  fitted  powerfully  to  assist  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  rising  generation.  Formed  for 
a  dark  age,  as  if  the  darkness  were  to  endure  for 
ever,  this  system  was  destined  to  be  superseded  and 
scattered  to  the  winds  as  soon  as  the  age  should 
outgrow  it.  And  this  took  place.  The  popes  had 
added  now  this,  and  now  that  article  to  the  Christian 
doctrine.  They  had  changed  or  removed  only  what 
could  not  be  made  to  square  with  their  hierarchy ;  what 
was  not  opposed  to  their  policy  was  allowed  to  remain 
during  pleasure.  There  were  in  this  system  true 
doctrines,  such  as  redemption,  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  <&c.,  which  an  able  theologian,  if  one  had  been 
found,  could  have  used  to  combat  and  overturn  the 
rest.  The  pure  gold  mixed  with  the  baaer  metal  in 
the  mint  of  the  Vatican,  was  enough  to  reveal  the 
fraud.  It  is  true,  that  if  any  courageous  opponent  took 
notice  of  it,  the  winnowing  fan  of  Rome  was  imme- 
diately set  to  work  to  cast  the  pure  grsin  forth.  But 
these  rejections  and  condemnations  did  but  augment 
the  confusion. 

That  confusion  was  without  bounds,  and  the  asserted 
unity  was  but  one  vast  disorder.  At  Rome  there  were 
the  doctrines  of  the  court  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  The  faith  of  the  metropolis  differed  from  that 
of  the  provinces.  Even  in  the  provinces  there  was  an 
infinite  diversity  of  opinion.  Tliere  was  the  creed  of 
princes,  of  people,  and,  above  all,  of  the  religious 
orders.  There  were  the  opinions  of  this  convent,  of 
that  district,  of  this  doctor,  and  of  that  monk. 

Truth,  that  it  might  pass  safe  through  the  period 
when  Rdme  would  have  crushed  it  with  her  iron 
sceptre,  had  acted  like  the  insect  that  weaves  with  iu 
threads  the  chrysalis  in  which  it  envelopes  itself  during 
the  winter.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  means  that  had 
served  in  this  way  to  preserve  the  truth,  were  the 
scholastic  divines  so  much  decried.  These  ingenious 
artisana  of  thought  had  atrung  together  all  the  current 
theological  notions,  and  of  these  threads  they  had 
formed  a  net,  under  which  it  would  have  been  difiScult 
for  more  skilful  persons  than  their  contemporaries  to 
recognise  the  truth  in  its  first  purity.  We  may  regret 
that  the  insect,  full  of  life,  and  so  lately  shining  with 
the  brightest  colours,  should  wrap  itself  in  its  dark 
and  seemingly  inanimate  covering  ;  but  that  covering 
preaerves  it.  It  was  thus  with  the  truth.  If  the 
interested  and  suspicious  policy  of  Rome,  in  the  days 
of  her  power,  had  met  with  the  naked  truth,  she  would 
have  deatroyed  it,  or  at  least  endeavoured  to  do  so. 
Disguised  as  it  was  by  the  divines  of  that  period, 
under  endless  subtleties  and  distinctions,  the  popes 
did  not  recognise  it,  or  else  perceived  that  while  m 
that  state  it  could  not  trouble  them.  They  took  under 
their  protection  both  the  artisans  and  their  handiwork. 
But  the  spring  might  come,  when  the  hidden  truth 
might  lift  its  head,  and  throw  off  all  the  threads  which 
covered  it.  Having  acquired  fresh  vigour  in  its 
seeming  tomb,  the  world  might  behold  it,  in  the  days 
of  its  resurrection,  obtain  the  victory  over  Rome  and 
all  her  errors.  This  spring  arrived.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  absurd  coverings  of  the  scholastic  divines 
fell,  one  after  another,  beneath  the  skilful  attacks  or 
derisions  of  a  new  generation,  the  truth  escaped  from 
its  concealment  in  full  youth  and  beauty. 

*  Odium  Romani  nominis  penitag  infixnm  esse  multanim 
gentium  animis  opinor,  ob  ea  que  vulgode  moribui  ejus  urbis 
Jactaator.    (Erasmi  £pist  Ub.  xiL,  p.  634.) 
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It  was  not  only  from  the  writings  of  the  scholastic 
diviuos  that  powerful  testimony  was  rendered  to  the 
tnth.  Christianity  had  everywhere  mingled  something 
of  its  own  life  with  the  life  of  the  people.  The  Church 
of  Christ  was  a  dilapidated  building :  but  in  digging 
ibere  were  in  some  parts  discovered  in  its  foundations 
the  living  rock  on  which  it  had  been  first  built.  Some 
institutions  which  bore  date  from  the  best  days  of  the 
Church  still  existed,  and  could  not  fail  to  awaken  in 
many  minds  evangelical  sentiments  opposed  to  the 
reigning  superstition.  The  inspired  writers,  the  earliest 
teachers  of  the  Church,  whose  writings  were  deposited 
b  different  libraries,  uttered  here  and  there  a  solitary 
voice.  It  was  doubtless  heard  in  silence  by  many  an 
attentive  ear.  Let  us  not  doubt  (and  it  is  a  consoling 
thought)  that  Christians  had  many  brethren  and  sisters 
io  those  very  monasteries  wherein  we  are  too  apt  to 
see  nothing  but  hypocrisy  and  dissoluteness. 

It  was  not  only  old  things  that  prepared  the  revival 
of  religion ;  there  was  ^so  something  new  which 
tended  powerfully  to  favour  it.  The  human  mind  was 
advancing.  This  fact  alone  would  have  brought  on  its 
enfranchisement.  The  shrub,  as  it  increases  in  its 
growth,  throws  down  the  walls  near  which  it  was 
planted,  and  substitutes  its  own  shade  for  theirs.  The 
High  Priest  of  Rome  had  made  himself  thogusrdian  of 
the  nations.  His  superiority  of  understanding  had 
rendered  ibis  office  easy  ;  and  for  a  long  time  he  kept 
them  in  a  state  of  tutelage  and  forced  subjection.  But 
tbey  were  now  growing  and  breaking  bounds  on  all 
sides.  This  venerable  guardianship,  which,  had  its 
origin  in  the  principles  of  eternal  life  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, conununicated  by  Rome  to  the  barbarous  nations, 
could  no  lunger  be  exercised  without  resistance.  A 
formidable  adversary  bad  taken  up  a  position  opposed 
to  her,  and  sought  to  control  her.  The  natural  dispo- 
sition of  the  human  mind  to  develope  itself,  to  examine 
and  to  acquire  knowledge,  had  given  birth  to  thia  new 
power. .  Men's  eyes  were  opening ;  they  demanded  a 
leason  for  every  step  from  this  Iong*respected  con- 
ductor, under  whose  goidsnce  they  had  marched  in 
■ilence,  so  long  as  their  eyes  were  closed.  The  infancy 
of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  was  passed  ;  a  period 
of  ripe  age  was  anived.  To  a  credulous  simplicity, 
disposed  to  believe  everything,  had  succeeded  a  spirit 
of  curiosity,  an  intelligence  impatient  to  discover  the 
foondatione  of  things.  They  asked  of  each  other  what 
was  the  design  of  God  in  speaking  to  the  world  1  and 
whether  men  had  a  right  to  set  themselves  up  as 
mediators  between  God  and  their  brethren.  One  thing 
alone  could  have  saved  the  Church ;  and  this  was  to 
rise  still  higher  than  the  laity.  To  keep  on  a  level 
with  them  wee  not  enough.  Bui,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Church  was  greatly  behind  them.  It  began  to  decline 
just  when  they  began  to  arise.  While  toe  laity  were 
ascending  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  the  priesthood 
was  absorbed  in  earthly  parsuits  and  worldly  interests. 
A  Hke  phenonienon  has  been  often  seen  in  history. 
The  esglet  had  become  fnll  fledged,  and  there  was 
Done  who  could  reach  it  or  prevent  iu  uking  flight. 

While  in  Europe  the  light  was  thus  issuing  from  the 
prisons  in  which  it  had  been  held  captive,  the  east  was 
sending  new  lights  to  the  west.  The  standard  of  the 
Osoianlis,  planted  in  1463  on  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople, had  driven  thence  the  learned  of  that  city. 
Thejr  had  carried  Grecian  literature  into  Italy.  The 
torch  of  antiquity  rekindled  the  intellectual  flame  which 
had  for  so  many  ages  been  extinguished.  Printing, 
then  recently  discovered,  moltiplied  the  energetic 
protests  sgainst  the  corruption  of  the  Church,  and  the 
not  less  powerful  calls  which  summoned  the  human 
mind  to  new  paths.  There  was  at  that  time,  as  it 
^ven,  a  boist  of  light.    Errors  and  vain  ceremonies 


were  exposed.  But  this  light,  well  suited  to  destroy, 
was  roost  unfit  to  build  up.  It  was  not  given  to 
Homer  or  Virgil  to  rescue  the  Church. 

The  revival  of  letters,  of  science,  and  of  the  arts 
was  not  the  moving  principle  of  the  Reformation.  We 
may  rather  say  that  the  paganism  of  the  poets,  when 
it  reappeared  in  Italy,  brought  with  it  the  paganism  of 
the  heart.  Vain  superstitions  were  attacked ;  but  it 
was  incredulity  that  established  itself  in  their  stead, 
with  a  smile  of  disdain  and  mockery.  Ridicule  of  all 
things,  even  the  most  sacred,  was  the  fashion,  and 
deemed  the  mark  of  wit.  Religion  was  regarded  only 
as  an  instrument  of  government.  "  I  have  one  fear," 
exclaimed  Erasmus  in  1516;  "it  is,  that  with  the  study 
of  ancient  literature  the  ancient  paganism  should  re- 
appear." 

True,  the  world  saw  then,  as  after  the  mockeries  of 
the  AugusUnage,  and  as  in  our  own  times  after  those 
of  the  last  century,  a  new  Platonic  philosophy,  which, 
in  its  turn,  attacked  this  impudent  incredulity ;  snd 
sought,  like  the  philosophy  of  our  own  days,  to  inspire 
respect  for  Christianity,  and  reanimate  the  sentiments 
of  religion,  .^t  Florence  the  medici  favoured  these 
efforts  of  the  Platonists.  But  never  can  philosophical 
religion  regenerate  the  Church  or  the  worid.  Proud — 
despising  the  preaching  of  the  cross — pretending  to  see 
in  the  Christian  dogmas  only  types  and  symbols  unin- 
telligible to  the  majority  of  minds — it  may  evaporate 
in  mystical  enthusiasm,  but  must  ever  be  powerless  to 
reform  or  to  save. 

What,  then,  would  have  ensued,  if  true  Christianity 
had  not  reappeared  in  the  world — and  if  true  faith  had 
not  replenished  the  heart  with  its  strength  and  holiness  1 
The  Reformation  saved  religion,  and  with  it  society 
If  the  Church  of  Rome  had  had  at  heart  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  happiness  of  nations,  she  would  have 
welcomed  the  Reformation  with  joy.  But  what  were 
these  to  a  Leo  X.  1 

In  Germany  the  study  of  ancient  learning  had  effects 
the  very  reverse  of  those  which  attended  it  in  Italy 
and  France.  It  was  *•  mixed  with  faith."  What  had, 
in  the  latter,  produced  only  a  certain  trivial  and  sterile 
refinement  of^  Uste,  penetrated  the  Uvea  and  habits  of 
the  Germans,  warmed  their  hearts,  and  prepared  them 
for  a  better  light.  The  first  restorers  of  letters  in 
Italy  and  in  France  were  remarkable  for  their  levity  ; 
often  for  their  immorality.  The  German  followers, 
with  a  grave  spirit,  sought  zealously  for  truth.  There 
was  formed  in  that  country  a  union  of  free,  learned, 
and  generous  individuals,  among  whom  were  some  of 
the  princes  of  the  Isnd,  and  who  laboured  to  render 
science  useful  to  religion.  Some  of  them  brought  to 
their  studies  the  humble  teachableness  of  children : 
others,  an  enlightened  and  penetrating  judgment, 
inclined  perhaps  to  overstep  the  limits  of  sound  and 
deliberate  criticism  ;  but  both  contributed  to  clear 
the  passages  of  the  temple,  hitherto  obstructed  by  so 
many  superstitions. 

Tho  monkish  theologians  perceived  the  danger,  and 
they  began  to  clamour  against  the  very  same  studies 
that  tbey  had  tolerated  in  Italy  and  France,  because 
they  were  there  mixed  with  levity  and  dissoluteness. 
A  conspiracy  was  entered  into  against  languages  and 
sciences,  for  in  their  resr  they  perceived  the  true  faith. 
One  day  a  monk,  cautioning  some  one  against  the 
heresies  of  Erasmus,  was  asked  "in  what  thev 
consisted  t"  He  confessed  he  had  not  read  the  work 
he  spoke  of,  and  could  hot  allege  **  that  it  was  written 
in  too  good  Latin." 

Still  all  these  exterior  causes  would  have  been  insufli- 
cient  to  prepare  the  renovation  of  the  Church. 

Christianity  had  declined,  because  the  two  gniding 
iraths  of  the  new  covenant  had  been  lost.     The  first. 
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in  contra-distinction  to  Charch  assamption,  is  the 
immediate  relation  existing  between  every  individual 
soul  and  the  Fountain  of  Truth  ;  ^e  second,  (and  this 
stood  directly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  merit  in  human 
works,)  is  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Grace.  Of  these 
two  principles,  immutable  and  immortal  in  themselves 
—for  ever  true,  however  slighted  or  corrupted — which, 
it  might  then  have  been  asked,  was  to  be  first  set 
in  motion,  and  give  the  regenerative  impulse  to  the 
Church  1  Was  it  to  be  the  former,  the  principle  of 
Church  authority !  or  was  it  to  be  the  latter,  the 
energy  of  the  Spirit  1  In  our  days  men  pretend  to 
operate  through  the  social  condition,  upon  the  soul ; 
through  human  nature  in  general,  upon  individual 
character.  It  will  be  concluded  that  the  principle  of  a 
church  was  prominent  in  the  movement :  history  has 
•hown  the  very  contrary  :  it  has  proved  that  it  is  by 
individual  influence  that  an  impression  is  produced  on 
the  community,  and  that  the  first  step  toward  restoring 
the  social  condition  is,  to  regenerate  the  soul.  All 
the  efforts  for  melioration  witnessed  in  the  middle 
ages  arose  out  of  religious  feeling ;  the  question  of 
authority  was  never  mooted  till  men  were  compelled 
to  defend  against  the  hierarchy  the  newly-discovered 
truth.  It  was  the  same  in  later  times,  in  Luther^s 
case.  When  the  Truth  that  saves  appears  on  the  one 
aide,  sustained  by  the  authority  of  God's  word — and, 
on  the  other,  the  error  that  destroys,  backed  by  the 
power  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  Christians  cannot  long 
nesitatc ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  specious  sophisms 
and  the  fairest  credentials,  the  claim  to  authority  is 
soon  disposed  of. 

The  uhurch  had  fallen  because  the  great  doctrine  of 
Justification  through  faith  in  Christ  bad  been  lost.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  that  this  doctrine  should  be 
restored  to  her  before  she  could  arise.  Whenever  this 
fundamentsl  truth  should  be  restored,  all  the  errors  and 
devices  which  had  usurped  its  place,  the  train  of  saints, 
works^  penances,  masses,  and  indulgences,  would 
vanish.  The  moment  the  onb  Mediator  and  his  onx 
sacrifice  were  acknowledged,  all  other  mediators  and 
all  other  sacrifices  would  dissppear.  **  This  article  of 
justification,'*  says  one*  whom  we  may  look  upon  as 
enlightened  on  the  subject,  "  is  that  which  forms  the 
Church,  nourishes  it,  builds  it  up,  preserves  and 
defends  it.  No  one  can  well  teach  in  the  Charch,  or 
successfully  resist  its  adversary,  if  he  continue  not  in 
his  attachment  Ui  this  grand  truth."  **  It  is,*'  adds  the 
Reformer,  refening  to  the  earliest  prophecy,  **the 
heei  that  crushes  the  serpent's  head." 

God,  who  was  then  preparing  his  work,  raised  up, 
during  a  long  course  of  aoes,  a  succession  of  witness- 
es to  this  truth.  But  the  generous  men  who  bore 
testimony  to  this  truth,  did  not  clearly  comprehend  it, 
or  at  least  did  not  know  how  to  brinff  it  distinctly 
forward.  Incapable  of  accomplishing  tne  work,  they 
were  well  suited  to  prepare  it.  We  may  add  also,  that 
if  they  were  not  prepared  for  this  work,  the  work  itself 
waa  not  ready  for  them.  The  measure  was  not  yet 
full ;  the  need  of  the  true  remedy  was  not  yet  felt  so 
extensivelv  as  was  necessary. 

Thus,  instead  of  felling  the  tree  at  the  root,  by 
preaching  chiefly  and  earnestly  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  grace,  they  confined  themselves  to  questions  of 
ceremonies,  to  the  government  of  the  Church,  to  forms 
of  worships  to  the  adoration  of  saints  and  images,  or  to 
the  transubstantiation,  dec. ;  and,  thus  limitmg  their 
efforts  to  the  branches,  they  might  succeed  in  pruning 
the  tree  here  and  there,  but  they  left  it  still  standing. 
In  order  to  a  salutary  reformation  without,  there  must 
be  a  real  reformation  within.  And  faith  Alone  can 
«ffeet  this. 

*  Luther  to  Brantivs. 


Scarcely  had  Rome  usurped  power,  before  a  vigorous 
opposition  was  formed  against  her ;  and  this  endured 
throughout  the  middle  ages. 

Archbishop  Claudius,  of  Turin,  in  the  ninth  century, 
Peter  of  Bruys,  his  pupil  Henry,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  in  France  and  Italy,  laboured  to 
restore  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and' in  tmth  ;  but 
they  sought  that  worship  too  much  in  the  riddance 
from  images  and  outward  ceremony. 

The  Mystics,  who  have  existed  in  almost  every  age, 
seeking  in  silence,  holiness,  righteousness  of  life,  and 
quiet  communion  with  God,  beheld  with  alarm  and 
sorrow  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Church.  They 
carefully  abstained  from  the  quarrels  of  the  schools, 
and  all  the  unprofitable  discussions  beneath  which  true 
piety  had  been  well  nigh  buried.  They  laboured  to 
turn  men  from  the  empty  form  of  an  outward  worship, 
from  noise  and  pomp  of  ceremonies,  that  they  might 
lead  them  to  the  inward  peace  of  the  soul  that  seeks  all 
its  happiness  in  God.  They  could  not  do  this  without 
coming  iu  collision  with  all  the  received  opinions,  and 
exposinff  the  wounds  of  tho  Chuieh ;  bat  still  even 
they  had  no  clear  views  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith. 

Far  superior  to  the  Mystics  in  parity  of  doctrine,  the 
Vaudois  formed  a  long-continued  chain  of  witnesses 
for  the  truth.  Men  more  free  than  the  rest  of  tho 
Church  appear  from  early  times  to  have  inhabited  the 
summits  of  the  Piedmontese  Alps.  Their  numbers  had 
increased,  and  their  doctrine  had  been  purified  by  the 
d  isciples  of  Vald  o.  From  the  heights  of  their  moantains 
the  Vaudois  protested  for  ages  against  the  superstitions 
of  Rbme.*  **  They  contended,"  said  they,  **  for  their 
lively  hope  in  God  through  Christ ;  for  regeneration 
and  inward  renewal  by  faith,  hope,  and  clurity ;  fpr 
the  merits  of  Christ,  and  tho  all-snfikiency  of  his  grace 
and  riffhteoasness."t 

And  yet  this  primary  troth  of  the  Justification  of  the 
sinner,  which  ouffht  to  rise  pre-eminent  above  other 
doctrines,  like  Mount  Blanc  above  the  aurrounding 
Alps,  was  not  sufficiently  prominent  in  ^eir  aystem. 

Pierre  Vaud,  or  Valdo,  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons, 
(A.n.  1170,)  sold  all  his  goods  and  gave  to  the  poor. 
He  and  his  friends  appear  to  have  had  for  their  object 
to  re-establish,  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  the  perfection 
of  primitive  Christianity.  He  began  then,  like  others, 
at  the  branch'es,  and  not  at  the  root.  Nevertheless, 
his  preacliing  was  powerful ;  for  be  recalled  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  to  the  Scriptures  which  menaced  the 
Roman  hierarchy  m  its  foundation. 

In  1360  Wicklif  made  his  appesraneo  in  Eogland, 
and  appealed  from  the  pope  to  the  Word  of  God ;  but 
the  real  inward  wound  of  the  Charch  appeared  to  him 
as  only  one  of  many  symptoms  of  its  inuady. 

John  Hubs  preached  in  Bohemia  a  century  before 
Lather  appeared  in  Saxony.  He  seemed  to  enter  more 
deeply  than  all  who  had  gone  before  him,  into  the 
essence  of  Christian  truth.  Ho  besought  Christ  to 
grant  him  grace  to  glory  only  in  his  cross,  and  in  the 
mestimable  homiliaiion  of  his  sufferings.  But  he 
attacked  rather  the  lives  of  the  clergy  than  the  errors 
of  the  Church.  And  yet  he  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  RefonnatioD. 
The  flames  of  his  martvrdom  kindled  a  fire  which  shed 
an  extensiVd'figfal^in  the  midst  of  the  ^nsial  gloom, 
and  was  destined  not' to  be. speedily  extinguished. 

John  Huss  did  more:  prophetic  woi]ds  resoonded 
from  the  depths  of  his  dungeon.  He  foresaw  that  a 
real  reformation  of  the  Charch  was  at  hand.  When 
driven  from  Prague,  and  compelled  to  wander  in  the 

•  Nobla  Leyeon. 

t  Treatue  on  Antichrist,  a  woik  contcmporarj  with  the 
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M$  of  BohemU,  wbere  he  was  followed  l»y  an 
inmeoM  crowd  eager  to  catch  his  words,  he  exclaimed : 
"The  wicked  have  begun  by  laying  treacherous 
iDares  for  the  goo9t,*  But  if  even  the  goose,  which 
k  only  a  domestic  fowl,  a  tame  creature,  and  unable  to 
lite  high  in  the  air,  has  yet  broken  their  snares,  other 
birds,  whose  flight  carries  them  boldly  toward  heaven, 
will  break  them  with  much  more  power.  Instead  of 
a  feeble  goose,  the  truth  will  send  forth  eagles  and 
keen-eyed  falcona.*'t  The  Refecmen  fulfilled  this 
prediction. 

And  when  the  venerable  priest  was  summoned,  by 
Older  of  Sigismund,  before  the  Council  of  Consunce, 
and  cast  into  prison,  the  Chapel  of  Bethlehem,  where 
he  bad  pioelaimed  the  Gospel  and  the  future  triumphs 
of  Christ,  employed  his  thoughts  more  than  his  own 
defence.  One  niffht  the  holy  martyr  thought  he  saw, 
frDm  the  depths  of  his  dungeon,  the  pictures  of  Christ, 
which  he  bad  had  painted  on  the  wiUls  of  his  oratory, 
effiiced  by  the  pope  and  his  bishops.  This  dream 
distressed  him.  Next  night  he  saw  several  painters 
in  restoring  the  figures  in  greater  numbers 
[  more  vivid  colouring ;  and,  this  work  performed, 
the  painters,  sunouaded  by  an  immense  multitude, 
exclaimed :  **  Now  let  the  popes  and  biahopa  come 
when  theiy  will,  they  will  never  aeain  be  able  to  efloce 
them.'*  **  And  many  persons  thereupon  rejoiced  in 
Bethlehem,  and  I  among  them,"  adds  Hues.  '*  Think 
of  your  defence  rather  than  of  your  dreams,*'  said  his 
^thful  friend,  the  Chevalier  de  Chlum,  to  whom  he 
had  imparted  his  dream.  **  I  am  no  dreamer,"  replied 
Hues ;  *'  but  I  bold  it  certain  that  the  image  of  Chriat 
will  never  be  e£Gu;ed.  They  desired  to  destroy  it,  but 
it  will  be  imnrinted  anew  on  the  hearts  of  men  by  much 
better  preachers  than  myself.  The  nation  that  loves 
Christ  will  rejoice  at  this.  And  I,  awaking  from  the 
dead,  and  hsuur,  as  it  were,  fsom  the  grave,  shall  leap 
for  joy."t 

A  centncy  elapsed;  and  the  Goepel  torch,  rekindled 
by  the  Reformers,  did  in  troth  enlighten  many  nations, 
who  rejoiced  in  its  beams. 

But  it  was  not  only  amonff  those  whom  Rome 
regarded  m  her  adversaries,  that  a  life-giving  word 
was  heard  at  that  period.  Catholicism  itself— Ind  we 
may  take  comfort  from  the  thought — reckons  among 
its  own  membeie  numerous  witnesses  for  the  truth. 
The  primitive  edifice  had  been  consumed ;  but  a  holy 
fire  smouldered  beneath  its  ashes,  and  from  time  to 
time  bright  sparks  were  seen  to  escspe. 

Anselm  of  Csnterbozy,  in  a  work  for  the  use  of  the 
dying,  exhorted  them  "  to  look  solely  to  the  merits 
ef  Jesus  Christ." 

A  monk,  named  Arnoldi,  offered  up  evoy  dey  in 
bis  peaceful  cell  this  fervent  praver:  <<Oh,  Lord 
Jsstts  Chrisi!  I  believe  that  in  tbee  alone  I  have 
redemption  and  righteousness.''^^ 

A  pKMs  bishop  of  Bdle,  Christopher  de  Utenheim, 
had  his  nanao  written  upon  a  picture  painted  on  glass, 
which  is  still  at  B&le,  and  round  it  (his  motto,  which 
he  wishsd  to  have  always  before  him :  *'  My  hope  is  in 
the  cross  of  Christ ;  I  seek  grace,  and  not  works."il 

A  poor  Carthusian,  brother  Martin,  wrote  this  affect- 
ing confession :  "  01^  most  merciful  God !  I  know  that 
I  can  only  be  saved,  and  satisfy  thy  righteousness,  bv 
the  merit,  the  innocent  suffering,  and  death  of  thy  well- 
befovedson.  Holy  Jesus!  myMlvationisinthynaads. 
Thou  canst  not  withdraw  the  hands  of  thy  love  from 

*  Alie  word  Han  bi  Bohemian  dgiiUyinv  goossi 
f  Eptat.  J.  Hun  tenfiore  anathematit  icnpUB. 
1  Han,  app.  sob  tempui  concilii  fcripte. 
\  Credo  quod  ta.  mi  Domiae,  Jecu  Cbriite  folos  ei  mea 
#«ttiaet  ndemptio.    L^baitz  seript.  Braniw.  ill.,  W9. 
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me  ;  for  thev  have  created,  and  formed,  and  ledeemed 
me.  Thou  bast  inscribed  my  name  with  a  pen  of  iron, 
in  rich  mercy,  and  so  aa  nothing  can  e&ce  it,  on  thy 
side,  thy  huids,  and  thy  feet,"  dtc.  After  this  this 
good  Carthusian  placed  his  confession  in  a  wooden 
box,  and  enclosed  the  box  in  a  hole  he  had  made  m 
the  wall  of  his  celL* 

The  piety  of  brother  Martin  would  never  have  been 
known,  if  his  box  had  not  been  found  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  December,  1776,  in  taking  down  an  old  building 
which  had  been  part  of  the  Carthusian  convent  aC 
Bale.  How  many  convents  may  have  concealed 
aimiiar  treasures  I 

But  these  holy  men  only  held  this  faith  themselves^ 
and  did  not  know  how  to  communicate  it  to  othera 
Living  in  retirement,  they  might  more  or  less  sdopt 
the  words  of  good  brother  Martin,  written  in  his  box : 
"  Et  si  hoc  pradicta  cor^Uri  non  posnm  linguot 
emiJUeor  tamen.  eorde  et  Mcripto.  If  I  cannot  confess 
these  things  with  my  tongue,  I  at  least  confess  them 
with  my  pen  and  with  my  heart."  The  word  of  troth 
was  laid  i^  in  the  sanctuary  of  many  a  pious  mind> 
but,  to  use  an  expression  in  the  Gospel,  it  had  not  free 
course  ifk  the  world.  , 

If  men  did  not  openly  confess  the  doctrine  of  salva* 
tion,  they  at  leaat  dkl  not  fear,  even  within  the  pale 
of  the  Romiah  Church,  boldly  to  protest  against  the 
abuses  which  disgraced  it.  Italy  itself  had  at  that 
time  her  witnesses  against  the  priesthood.  The  Do- 
minican, Savaronola,  preached  at  Florence  in  1496 
against  the  insupportable  vices  of  Rome;  but  the 
powers  that  then  were,  despatehed  him  by  the  inquiai^ 
tion  and  the  stake. 

Geiler  of  Kaisersbeiv  was  for  three-and-Uiirty  yean 
the  great  preacher  of  Germany.  He  attacked  the 
clergy  with  energy.  **  When  the  summer  leaves  turm 
yellow,"  said  he,  "  we  aay  that  the  root  is  diseased ; 
and  thus  it  is  a  dissolute  people  proclaim  a  corrupted 
priesthood. "  **  If  no  wicked  man  ought  to  say  mass,** 
said  he  to  his  bishop,  "  drive  out  all  the  priesta  from 
your  diocess."  The  people,  hearing  this  courageous 
minister,  learned  even  in  ihe  sanctuary  to  see  the 
enormities  of  their  spiritual  ffuides. 

This  state  of  things  in  the  Church  itself  deserves  our 
notice.  When  the  wisdom  of  God  shall  again  utter 
his  teachings,  there  will  everywhere  be  understandings 
and  hearts  to  comprehend.  When  the  sower  shall 
again  come  forth  to  aow,  he  will  find  ground  prepared 
to  receive  the  seed.  When  the  word  of  truth  shall 
reaound,  it  will  find  echoea  to  repeat  it  When  the 
trumpet  ahall  utter  a  war-note  in  the  Church,  many 
of  hit  children  will  prepare  themselves  to  the  bsttle. 

We  are  arrived  near  the  acene  on  which  Luther 
appeared.  Before  we  begin  the  history  of  that  jpeat 
commotion  which  caused  to  shoot  op  in  all  its  briUian^ 
that  light  of  troth  which  had  been  ao  long  concealed, 
and  which,  by  renovating  the  Church,  renovated  so 
many  nationa,  and  called  others  into  existence,  creating 
a  new  Europe  and  a  new  Christianity,  let  us  uke  a 
glance  at  the  different  nations  in  the  midst  of  whom 
Uiis  revolution  in  religion  took  place. 

The  empire  was  a  confederacy  of  different  sUtes, 
with  the  emperor  at  their  head.  Each  of  these  sUtes 
possessed  sovereignty  over  its  own  territory.  The 
imperial  Diet,  composed  of  all  the  princes,  or  sovereign 
states,  exercised  the  legislative  power  for  the  whole  of 
the  Germanic  body.  The  emperor  ratified  the  laws, 
decrees,  or  resolutions  of  this  aasembly,  and  it  was  hit 
ofike  to  publish  and  execute  them.    The  seven  more 

*  Sciens  poeie  lAe  eliter  non  salvari  et  tibi  aatiifacere  nW 
per  meritum,  etc  See  for  the  citations,  and  many  others, 
ilaceias  Catal.  Test  Veritatis  j  WoUU  Loot  Momorabilssf 
Mtt]leE^BeUqaien,eto. 
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powerful  prtncM,  andor  the  title  of  electors,  had  the 
privilege  of  awarding  the  imperial  crown. 

The  princes  and  states  of  the  Germanic  confederacy 
bad  been  anciently  subjects  of  tbe  emperon,  and  held 
their  lands  of  them.  But,  after  the  accession  of  Ro- 
dolphof  Hapsborg,  (1273,)  a  seriee  of  troubles  had  taken 
place,  in  which  princes,  free  cities,  and  bishops  acquired 
a  considerable  degree  of  independence,  at  the  expense 
of  the  imperial  sovereign. 

The  north  of  Germany,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  old 
Saxon  race,  had  acquired  most  liberty*  The  emperor, 
incessantly  attacked  by  the  Turks  in  his  hereditary 
possessions,  was  disposed  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
courageous  chiefs  and  communities,  whose  alliance  was 
(hen  necessary  to  him.  Several  free  cities  in  the  north- 
west and  south  of  Europe  had,  by  commerce,  manufac- 
tores,  and  industiy,  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
prosperity,  and,  bv  that  meana,  of  independence.  The 
powerful  boose  of  Austria,  which  wore  the  crown  of  the 
•mpire,  controlled  the  majority  of  the  states  of  central 
Germany,  overlooked  their  movements,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  extend  its  dominion,  over  and  beyond  the 
whole  empire,  when  the  Reformation  interposed  a 
powerful  barrier  to  ite  encroachmenta,  and  saved  the 
itbeities  of  Europe. 

If,  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  or  of  Ambrose,  of  Austin, 
of  Chrysostom,  or  even  in  the  days  of  Anselm  and  Ber- 
nard, tbe  question  had  been  asked,  what  people  or 
nation  God  would  be  likely  to  use  to  reform  the  Church 
— the  thought  might  have  turned  to  the  coontriea 
lionoured  by  the  apostles*  ministry — to  Asia,  to  Greece, 
or  to  Rome,  perhaps  to  Britain  or  to  France,  where 
men  of  great  learning  had  preached ;  but  none  would 
have  thought  of  the  barbarous  Germane.  All  other 
coontriea  of  Christendom  had,  in  their  torn,  shone  in 
the  history  of  the  Church ;  Germany  alone  had  con- 
tinued dark.    Yet  it  was  Germany  that  was  chosen. 

God,  who  prepared  during  four  thousand  yean  the 
tdrent  of  his  Messiah,  and  Ted  through  different  dis- 
pensations, for  many  ages,  the  people  among  whom  he 
was  to  be  bom,  also  prepared  Germany  in  secret  and 
miobserved,  unknown  indeed  even  to  itself,  to  be  the 
cradle  of  a  religioua  regeneration,  which,  in  a  later 
iajt  should  awaken  the  various  nations  of  Christendom. 

As  Judea,  the  birth-place  of  our  religion,  lay  in  tbe 
eentre  of  the  ancient  worid,  so  Germany  was  situate  in 
the  midst  of  Christian  nations.  She  looked  upon  the 
Netheriands,  Edgland,  France,  Switseriand,  Italy,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  the  whole  of  the 
north.  It  was  fit  that  the  principle  of  life  should  de- 
velope  itself  in  tbe  heart  of  Europe,  that  its  pulses 
might  circulate  through  all  tbe  arteries  of  tbe  body  the 
generous  blood  designed  to  vivify  its  membera. 

The  perticular  fonn  of  constitution  that  tbe  empire 
had  received,  by  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
lavoured  the  propagation  of  new  ideas.  If  Germany 
had  been  a  monarchy,  strictlv  so  called,  like  France  or 
Ei^and,  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign  might  have 
sufficed  to  delay  for  a  Ion?  time  the  progress  of  tbe 
Gospel.  But  it  was  a  confederacy.  The  truth,  oppoeed 
in  one  state,  might  be  received  with  favour  by  another. 
ImporUnt  centres  of  light,  which  might  gradually  pene- 
trate through  the  darkness,  and  enlighten  the  surround- 
ing population,  mi^ht  be  quickly  formed  in  different 
districts  of  the  empire. 

The  internal  peace  which  MaximiHan  had  given  to 
the  empire  was  no  less  favourable  to  the  Reformation. 
For  a  long  while  the  numerous  membera  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  had  laboured  to  disturb  each  other.  No- 
thing had  been  aeen  but  confusions,  quarrela,  wan 
incessantly  breaking  out  betwoen  neiffhbours,  cities, 
•adi^chiefs.  Maximilian  had  laid  a  aoUd  basis  of  public 
Older  by  instituting  the  imperial  chamber  appointed  to 


settle  all  differences  between  the  states.  The  Germane, 
after  ao  many  confusions  and  anxieties,  ssw  a  new  »ra 
of  aafety  and  repoae.  This  condition  of  afl&in  power- 
fully contributed  to  harmonize  the  general  mind.  It 
was  now  possible  in  tbe  cities  and  peaceful  valleys  of 
Germany  to  seek  and  adopt  meliorations  which  dis- 
cord might  have  banished.  We  may  add  that  it  is  in 
the  bosom  of  peace  that  tbe  Gospel  loves  most  to  gaii> 
its  bleesed  victoriea  Thus  it  had  been  tbe  will  of  God, 
fifteen  centuries  before,  that  Augustus  should  present 
a  pacified  worid  for  the  blessed  triumphs  of  Christ's 
religionj  Nevertheless  the  Reformation  performed  a 
double  part  in  tbe  peace  then  beginning  for  the  empire. 
It  waa  as  much  cause  ae  effect^  uermany,  when 
Luther  appeared,  offered  to  the  contemplation  of  an 
observer  the  sort  of  movement  which  agitates  the  sea 
after  a  continued  storm.  The  calm  did  not  promiso 
to  be  lasting.  Tbe  fint  breath  might  again  call  up  the 
tempest.  We  shall  see  more  than  one  example  of  this. 
The  Reformation,  by  communicating  anew  impulse  t^ 
tbe  population,  destroyed  for  ever  the  okl  motives  of 
agitation.  It  made  an  end  of  tbe  ^stem  of  barbarous 
times,  and  gave  to  Europe  one  entirely  new. 

Meanwhile  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  had  had  ite 
accustomed  influence  on  Germany.  Tbe  common 
people  bad  rapidly  advanced ;  numerous  institutions 
arose  in  the  empire,  and  particularly  in  tbe  free  cities— 
well  adapted  to  develope  the  minds  of  the  msss  of  the 
people.  The  arts  flourished ;  the  burghera  followed  in 
security  their  pesceable  laboon  and  the  duties  of  social 
life.  They  gradually  opened  Co  information,  and  thas 
acquired  respect  and  influence.  It  was  not  magistrates 
bending  conscience  to  politic^  expediency,  or  nobles 
emulous  of  military  glory,  or  a  clergy  seeking  gain  or 
power,  and  regarding  religion  as  their  peculiar  property, 
who  were  to  be  the  founden  of  the  Reformation  in 
Germany.  It  was  to  be  the  work  of  the  bourgeouU — 
of  the  people— of  the  whole  nation. 

The  peculiar  character  of  tbe  Gemans  vras  such  ae 
especially  to  favour  a  reformation  in  religion.  A  false 
civilization  had  not  enfeebled  them.  The  precious 
seeds  that  a  fear  of  QoA  depositee  in  a  nation  had  not 
been  scattersd  to  the  winds.  Ancient  mannen  still 
subsisted.  There  vras  in  Germany  that  uprightness, 
fidelity,  love  and  toil,  and  perseverance — that  religiooe 
habit  of  mind^-wbich  we  still  find  there,  and  which 
preaages  more  success  to  the  GhMpel  than  the  scemfol 
or  brutal  levity  of  other  European  nations. 

Another  circumstance  may  have  contributed  t» 
render  Germany  a  soil  mora  uvounble  to  the  revival 
of  Christianity  than  many  other  coontriea.  God  had 
fenced  it  in ;  he  had  preserved  its  strength  for  the  day 
of  its  giving  hiftb  to  his  purpose.  It  bad  not  fallen 
from  the  faith  after  a  period  of  spiritual  vigour,  as  had 
been  tbe  caae  with  the  churches  of  Asia,  of  Grseee,  of 
Italy,  of  France,  and  of  Britain.  The  Goepel  had 
never  been  offered  to  Germany  in  its  primitive  purity ; 
the  first  missionaries  who  visited  tbe  country  gave  t» 
it  a  religion  already  vitiated  in  more  than  one  partien- 
lar.  It  was  a  Uw  of  the  Church,  a  spiritual  disciptine, 
that  Boniface  and  his  successon  earned  to  the  Frisone, 
the  Saxons,  and  other  German  nations.  Faith  in  tbe 
**  good  tidings,"  that  faith  which  rejoices  the  heart  and 
makes  it  free  indeed,  had  remained  unknown  to  them. 
Instead  of  being  slowly  corrupted,  tbe  religion  of  the 
Germans  bad  rather  been  purified  Instead  of  declin- 
mg,  it  had  arisen.  It  waa,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that 
more  life  and  spiritual  strength  would  be  found  amooff 
this  people  than  among  those  enervated  nations  of 
Christendom  where  deep  darkness  had  succeeded  to 
tbe  light  of  troth,  and  an  almost  universal  corruption 
had  taken  place  of  the  sanctity  of  the  earliest  times. 

We  may  make  the  like  remark  on  the  exterior  rehi- 
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^n  between  the  Germuiic  body  aDd  the  Charch.  The 
GeriDAaa  had  received  from  Rome  that  element  of 
Bodeni  eivilizaiion,  the  faith.  Inatruction,  legialalioo, 
•il,  aave  their  courage  and  their  weapooa,  had  come  to 
Ihem  from  the  Sacerdotal  city.  Strong  tioa  had  from 
that  lime  attached  Germany  to  the  papacy.  The 
foraier  was  a  spiritual  cooqueat  of  the  latter,  and  we 
know  to  what  oae  Rome  hae  ever  turned  her  conqueeta. 
Other  nationa,  which  had  heU  the  faith  and  civilisation 
before  the  Rooun  pontiff  ezisled,  had  continued  in 
more  independence  of  him.  But  thie  sobjection  of 
Germany  waa  destined  only  to  make  the  reaction  more 
powerful  at  the  omneDt  of  awakonii^  Wbea  Ger- 
many should  opett  her  eyes,  ahe  would  indignantly  tear 
away  the  trammele  in  which  ahe  had  bwn  ao  long 
kept  bound.  The  very  meaaura  of  alavery  ahe  haid 
had  to  endure  wooM  miako  bar  delivoKaoco  and  liberty 
moie  indiaponsable  to  her,  and  strong  ehampiona  of  the 
truth  would  come  forth  from  the  enclotnre  of  control 
and  restriction  in  which  har  popolation  had  for  agea 
been  shot  vp. 

When  we  take  a  neanr  view  of  the  timea  of  the 
Reformation,  we  see,  in  the  government  of  Germany, 
still  farther  reasons  In  admiro  the  wisdom  of  Him  by 
whom  kings  reign  and  princes  execute  judgment 
There  waa  at  tlut  time  soflMthing  reaembling  what 
has,  in  our  own  daya,  been  termed  a  system  of  tee-saw. 
When  an  energetic  aoveraign  preaided  over  the  empire, 
the  imperial  power  was  strengthened ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  was  of  feeble  character,  the  authority 
of  the  electors  guoed  force. 

Under  Maximilian,  the  predeceaaor  of  Chariet  V., 
this  alternate  rise  and  depression  of  the  various  states 
was  especially  remarkable.  At  that  time  the  balance 
was  altogether  against  the  emperor.  The  princes  had 
repeatedly  formed  close  alliancea  with  one  another. 
The  emperora  themselves  bad  urged  them  to  do  ao,  in 
order  that  they  might  direct  them  at  one  effort  against 
•ome  common  enemy.  But  the  atrength  that  the 
phocee  acquired  from  such  alliances  against  a  passing 
danger,  might,  at  an  after  period,  be  turned  against  the 
aacroecbmente  or  power  of  the  emperor.  This  did 
indeed  eoeue.  At  no  eeriod  had  the  electon  felt  them- 
stives  more  independent  of  their  bead  than  at  the 
period  of  the  Remmation.  And  their  head  having 
taken  part  against  it,  it  is  eaay  to  aee  that  tfaia  atale  of 
thinjrs  wae  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  Goapel. 
We  may  add  that  Germany  was  weary  of  what  the 
Romans  contenptoously  termed  **  tke  patience  of  tka 
Germame.^  The  latter  had,  in  troth,  manifested  moch 
patience  ever  since  the  time  of  Jjoois  of  Bavaria. 
Prom  tiMt  period  the  emperera  had  laid  down  their 
ams,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  tiam  over  the  crown 
ef  the  CflBsare  was  acknowledged.  But  the  battle  had 
only  chaoffed  its  fieU.  It  wae  to  be  foogfat  en  lower 
ground.  The  same  contests,  of  which  enqMrors  and 
pepea  had  set  the  example,  were  quickly  ronewed  in 
miniature,  in  all  the  towna  of  Germany,  between  bish- 
epi  and  raaffietntea.  The  commonalty  had  caught  up 
the  swoid  drepped  by  the  chiefo  of  the  empiro.  As 
eariy  as  t3S*,  the  eitixena  of  Frankfolt  on  the  Oder  had 
resisted,  with  intrepidity,  their  ecclesiastical  snperiora. 
Exeommonicated  for  their  fidelity  to  the  iUigmve 
Leoia,  they  had  raeiaiiied  twenty-eight  years  without 
triage  or  fuMral  ritoa     And 


aAeiward,  when  the  mooka  and  prieau  reappeaied,  they 
had  openly  ridiculed  their  rotem  as  a  farce.  Deplora- 
ble irreverence,  doobdeae ;  but  of  wfaieh  the  clersy 
ihsmaelvee  were  the  cause.     At  the  epoch  of  tSe 
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Reformation  the  aniaMaity  between  the  manstatee 
and  the  ecdeeiaatfea  bad  inenoaed.    Eveiv  taoer  the 
I  of  the  cl  eigy  gave 
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way,  the  bishops  and  priests  imprudently  had  recoursd 
to  the  extreme  means  at  their  disposal.  Sometimea 
the  pope  interfered ;  and  it  was  to  give  an  example  of 
the  most  revolting  partiality,  or  to  endure  the  humi- 
liating necessity  of  leaving  the  triumph  in  the  hands 
of  the  commons,  obstinately  resolved  to  mainuin  their 
right.  These  continual  conflicts  had  filled  the  cities 
with  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  pope,  and  the  bishops, 
and  the  priests. 

But  not  only  amons  the  burgomasters,  counsellors^ 
and  town  clerks  did  Rome  and  the  cleigy  find  adver- 
sariea ;  they  had  opponents  both  above  and  below  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Imperial  Diet  displayed 
an  inflexible  firmneas  againat  the  papal  envoys.  In 
May,  1610,  the  states  asaennbled  at  Ao^abur^  handed 
to  the  emperor  a  statement  of  ten  leadmg  grievances 
against  the  pope  and  cleigy  of  Rome.  About  the  same 
time  therq  was  a  violent  ferment  among  the  populace. 
It  broke  out  in  151S»  in  the  Rhenish  provinces ;  when 
the  peaaantry,  indignant  at  the  weight  of  the  yoke  im* 
posed  by  their  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  formed  among 
themaelvea  the  League  of  the  Shoes. 

Thus,  on  all  aide,  from  above  and  from  beneath,  waa 
heard  a  low  murmur,  the  forerunner  of  the  thunderbolt 
that  waa  about  to  fall.  Germany  appeared  ripe  for  the 
work  appointed  for  the  aixteenth  century.  Providence, 
in  its  alow  course,  had  prepared  all  things ;  and  even 
the  paasions  which  Qod.  condemns  were  to  be  tamed 
by  His  power  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  purposes. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  other  nationa. 

Thirteen  small  republics,  placed  with  their  allies  in 
the  centre  of  Europe,  among  mountaina  which  compose, 
aa  it  were,  ita  citadel,  formed  a  simple  and  brave  popu- 
lation. Who  would  have  thought  of  looking  to  these 
obscure  valleys  for  the  men  whom  God  would  choose 
to  be,  jointly  with  the  children  of  the  Germans,  the 
liberatora  of  the  Church  1  Who  would  have  gueased 
that  poor  and  unknown  villages,  just  raised  above  bar- 
bariam — hidden  among  inaccessible  mountains,  in  the 
extremity  of  lakea  never  named  in  history — would,  in^ 
their  connexion  with  Christianity,  eclipse  Jerusalem* 
Antioch,  Epheaus,  Corinth,  and  Rome  1  Tet  so  it  waa. 
Such  waa  the  will  of  Him  who  causeth  it  to  rain  upon 
one  city,  and  caoseth  it  not  to  rain  upon  another  city, 
and  maketh  his  ahowera  to  deacend  on  one  piece  of 
land,  while  another  withereth  under  drought.  Amoa 
4:  T. 

Cireumstances  of  another  kind  aeemed  to  surround 
with  multiplied  rocka  the  coucae  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  boeom  of  the  Swiaa  popuUtwn.  If,  in  a  monarchy, 
it  had  to  fear  the  hindrancea  of  power,  in  a  democracy 
it  waa  exposed  to  the  haxards  of  the  precipitation  of 
the  people.  True,  thia  Reformation,  which,  in  the 
states  or  the  empire,  could  but  advance  slowly  and  step 
by  step,  might  nave  ita  socceaa  decided  in  one  day  in 
the  general  council  of  the  Swiaa  republic.  But  it  waa 
necessary  to  guard  againat  an  impradent  haste,  which, 
unwilling  to  wait  a  favourable  moment,  ahould  abruptly 
introduce  irmovatiooa  otherwise  most  useful,  andf  ae 
compromiae  the  public  peace,  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  and  even  the  futore  proepecu  of  the  Reforma* 
tion  itself. 

But  Switzerland  alao  had  had  ita  preparations.  It 
was  a  wild  tree,  but  one  of  generous  nature,  which  had 
been  guarded  in  the  depth  of  the  valleys,  that  it  might 
oae  <foy  be  grafted  with  a  fruit  of  the  highest  value. 
Providence  had  diffuaed  among  this  recent  people 
principlee  of  ooorsffe,  independence,  and  liberty,  des- 
tined to  manifost  aU  their  atrength  when  the  signal  of 
conflict  with  Rome  ahould  be  given.  The  pope  had 
conferred  on  the  Swiaa  the  title  of  protectors  of  the 
liheitioa  of  the  Church ;  but  it  seems  they  had  under* 
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■tood  this  honoanble  Mine  in  a  tottlly  difierent  senie 
horn  the  pontilT.  If  their  soldiers  ffuaided  the  pope  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitol,  Uieir  citizens,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Alps,  carefolly  guarded  their  own  reliffioos 
liberties  acainst  the  invasion  of  the  pope  and  o7  the 
deigy.  Ecclesiastics  were  forbidden  to  have  recourse 
to  any  foreign  jurisdiction.  The  "  lettre  des  pretres  " 
was  a  bold  protest  of  Swiss  liberty  against  the  corrup- 
tions and  power  of  the  clergy.  Zurich  was  especially 
dbtinguished  by  its  courageous  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  Rome.  Geneva,  at  the  other  extremity  of  Switzer- 
land, struggled  against  its  bishops.  Doubtless  the  love 
of  politicalindependence  may  have  made  many  of  its 
citizens  forget  the  true  liberty  ;  but  God  had  decreed 
that  this  love  of  iudependence  should  lead  others  to  the 
reception  of  a  doctrine  which  should  truly  enfranchise 
the  nation.  These  two  leading  cities  distinguished 
themselves  among  all  the  rest  in  the  great  struggle  we 
have  undertaken  to  describe.  • 

But  if  the  Helvetic  towns,  open  and  accessible  to 
meliorations,  were  likely  to  be  drawn  early  within  the 
current  of  the  Reformation,  the  case  was  very  different 
with  the  mountain districto.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  these  communities,  more  simple  and  energetic  than 
their  confederates  in  the  towns,  would  have  embraced 
with  ardour  a  doctrine  of  which  the  characteristics  were 
simplicity  and  force :  but  He  who  said,  **  At  that  time 
two  men  shall  be  in  the  field,  the  one  shall  be  taken 
and  the  other  left,"  saw  fit  to  leave  these  mountaineers, 
while  He  took  the  men  of  the  plain.  Peifaaps  an  at- 
tentive observer  mifffat  have  discerned  some  symptoms 
of  the  difference  which  was  about  to  manifest  itself 
between  the  people  of  the  town  and  of  the  hills.  In- 
telligence baa  not  penetrated  to  those  heights.  Those 
Cantons,  which  had  founded  Swiss  liberty,  proud  of 
the  part  they  had  played  in  the  grand  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, were  not  disposed  to  be  tamdy  instructed 
by  their  younger  brethren  of  the  plain.  Why,  they 
miffht  m,  should  they  change  the  faith  in  which  they 
had  expelled  the  Austrians,  and  which  had  consecrated, 
by  altars,  all  the  scenes  of  their  triumphs  1  Their 
pnesiB  were  the  only  enlightened  guides  to  whom  they 
could  apply;  their  worship  and  their  festivals  were 
oecopation  and  diversion  tor  their  tranquil  lives,  and 
enlivened  the  silence  of  their  peaceful  retreats.  They 
continued  closed  against  religious  innovations. 

Passing  the  Alps,  we  find  ourselves  in  that  Italy 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  was  the  Holy  Land  of 
Christianity.  Whence  would  Europe  look  for  good 
to  the  Church  but  from  Italy,  and  from  Rome  itself  1 
The  power  which  placed  successively  upon  the  ponti- 
fical chair  so  many  different  characters,  might  it  not 
one  day  place  thereon  a  pontiff  who  should  Mcome  an 
instroment  of  blessing  to  the  Lord*s  heritage  1  Even 
if  no  hope  was  to  be  placed  on  the  popes,  were  there 
not  there  bishops  and  conncils  which  would  reform  the 
Church  t  Notning  good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth  ; 
it  must  proceed  from  Jerusalem — from  Rome.  Such 
might  have  been  the  thoughts  of  men,  but  God's 
thoughts  were  not  as  theirs.  He  says,  **  Let  him  that 
Is  filOiy  be  filthy  stffl ;"  Rev.  38 :  11 ;  and  He  left 
Italy  to  its  nnrighteonsness.  Many  causes  conspired 
to  deprive  this  unhappy  country  of  Grospel  light  Ite 
different  states,  sometimes  rivals,  sometimes  enemies, 
came  into  violent  collision  as  often  as  they  were  shaken 
by  any  commotion.  This  land  of  ancient  gkny  vras  by 
turns  the  prey  of  mtestiiie  wars  and  foreum  invasions ; 
fhe  stratagems  of  policy,  the  violence  of  factkma,  the 
agitation  of  battles,  seemed  to  be  ite  sole  occupation, 
and  to  banish  for  a  king  time  Uie  Gospel  of  peace. 

Italy,  broken  to  pieces,  and  withont  nnity,  appeared 
bat  little  suited  to  receive  one  general  impulse,  cvety 
fiDQtier  Kne  waa  a  new  hairier,  when  tmtii  would  be 


stopped  and  challenged,  if  it  eoogfat  Co  eroas  the  Alpe^ 
or  to  land  on  those  smiling  shores.  It  was  true,  the 
papacy  was  then  planninff  a  onion  of  all  Italy,  desiring^ 
as  Pope  Julius  expressed  it,  to  expel  the  bariarwu—^ 
that  is,  the  foreign  princes ;  and  she  hovered  like  a  bird 
of  prey  over  the  mutilated  and  palpitotinc  raembera  of 
ancient  Italy.    But  if  ebe  had  sained  ner 


Italy.  JSut  it  ebe  bad  gained  ner  ends,  we 
may  easily  believe  that  the  Reformation  would  not 
have  been  thereby  advanced. 

And  if  the  troth  was  destined  to  come  to  them  from 
the  north,  how  could  the  Italians,  so  enlightened,  of  so 
refined  a  taste  and  social  habits,  so  delicate  in  their 
own  eyes,  condescend  to  receive  anything  at  the  hands 
of  the  barbarous  Germans.  Their  pride,  in  fact,  raised 
between  the  Reformation  and  themselves  a  barrier 
higher  than  the  Alps.  But  the  veiy  nature  of  their 
mental  culture  was  a  stiH  greater  obstacle  than  the 
presumption  of  their  hearte.  Could  men  who  admired 
the  elegance  of  a  well-cadenced  sonnet  more  than  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  tho  Scriptures,  be  a  propitious 
soil  for  the  seed  of  God*s  word !  A  falso  civiiiiation 
is,  of  all  conditions  of  a  nation,  that  which  is  mos^ 
repugnant  to  the  GospeL 

Finally,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  thinos  to 
Italy — BLome  was  always  Romb.  Not  only  did  the 
temporal  power  of  the  popes  incline  the  several  parties 
in  Itely  to  court  at  any  cost  their  alliance  and  lavoor, 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  the  universal  sway  of  Rome 
offwed  more  than  one  inducement  to  the  avarice  and 
vanity  of  the  Itelian  sUtes.  Whenever  it  shouki 
become  a  question  of  emancipation  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  fh>m  the  yoke  of  Rome,  Italy  would  again 
become  Italy !  domestic  qoarrela  would  not  be  suffered 
to  prevail  to  the  advaotege  of  a  foreign  system ;  and 
attacks  directed  against  the  head  of  the  peninsula 
would  immediate^  call  up  the  affections  and  common 
interesto  from  their  long  sleep. 

The  RefbrmatioD,  thm,  had  little  prospect  of  succese 
in  that  country.  Nevertheless,  there  were  found  within 
its  confines  sonls  prepared  to  receive  the  Gospel  light, 
and  Italy  was  not  then  entirely  disinherited. 

Spaiu  possessed  what  Italy  did  not— a  serious  and 
noble  people,  whose  religious  mind  had  resisted  even 
the  stem  trial  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the 
revolution,  and  maintained  itself  to  our  own  days.  In 
eveiy  age  this  people  has  had  amon^  ite  clergy  men  of 
piety  and  learning,  and  it  was  sufficiently  remote  from 
Rome  to  throw  off  without  difiknlty  her  yoke.  There 
are  few  nations  wherein  one  might  more  reasonably 
have  hoped  for  a  revival  of  that  primitive  Christianity 
which  Spain  had  probably  received  from  St.  Panl 
himself.  And  yet  Spain  did  not  then  stand  up  amonff 
the  nations.  She  was  destined  to  be  an  eiample  of 
that  word  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  *'  The  fiist  shall  be 
last.**  Various  circumstances  conduced  to  this  deplo- 
rable result. 

Spsin,  considering  ite  isolated  position,  and  remote- 
ness from  Germany,  would  foel  but  slightly  the  ahocke 
of  tho  great  earthuuake  wfateh  shook  tM  empire.  Bat 
more  than  this,  sne  vras  bosily  occupied  m  seeking 
treasure  very  difEuent  from  that  whkso  the  Word  of 
Gfod  was  then  offering  to  the  nations.  In  her  eyes  the 
new  world  outshone  Uie  eternal  world.  A  vintn  soil, 
which  seemed  to  be  composed  of  gold  ana  silver, 
inflamed  the  imagmation  of  her  people.  An  eager 
desire  after  riches  left  no  room  in  the  heait  of  toe 
Spaniard  for  nobler  thonghte.  A  powerful  clergy, 
haTing  the  scaffolds  and  t£s  treasves  of  the  land  at 
their  disposal,  nded  the  peninsula.  Spain  willingly 
rendered  to  ite  prieste  a  servile  obedience,     *^'  "^ 


releasmg  it  from  spiritaal  preoeenpatioos,  left  it  te 
follow  ite  passions,  and  go  fatwaid  m  quest  of  riches, 


end  disooverks  vi  new  eontiMnte.    Victoiioua  over 
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Ae  Moon,  the  hftd,  at  the  expense  of  her  nobieet  blood, 
thro  wo  down  the  croeceot  from  the  towen  of  Grantda, 
nd  many  other  cttiea,  and  planted  in  its  place  the  cross 
of  Jesos  Christ.  This  great  zeal  for  Christianity, 
which  promised  so  much — ^tnmed  against  the  truth — 
for  could  Catholic  Spain,  that  bad  triumphed  over 
jofidels,  refuse  to  opoose  heretics  1  How  could  a 
people  who  had  eipelled  Mahomet  from  their  noble 
eouotiy,  allow  Luther  to  make  way  in  iti  Their 
kings  went  farther.  They  fitted  out  their  fleets  against 
the  Reformation.  They  went  forth  to  meet  and 
conquer  it  in  England  and  in  Holland.  But  these 
attacks  had  the  effect  of  elevating  the  nations  assailed ; 
and,  *ere  lonff,  their  power  cniaheid  the  power  of  Spain. 
Thus  those  Catholic  countries  lost,  owing  to  the  Refor- 
mation, that  ver^  temporal  wealth  which  had  led  them 
at  the  firat  to  reject  the  spiritual  liberty  of  the  Gdspel. 
Yet  the  Spanish  nation  was  generous  and  brave  ;  and 
many  of  ita  noble  people,  with  eqnal  ardour,  and  better 
knowledge  than  those  who  had  ruahed  upon  the  swords 
of  the  Arabs,  gave  up  theii  lives  at  the  stdLe  to  the 
Inquisition. 

Portugal  was  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  Spain. 
Emanuel  the  Fortunate  ^ve  to  it  an  "  ace  of  gold," 
which  tended  to  unfit  it  for  that  self-denial  which 
Christianity  requires.  The  nation,  precipiuting  itself 
on  the  newly-discovered  rontes  to  India  and  the  Brazils, 
turned  its  back  upon  Europe  and  the  Reformation. 

Few  countries  seemed  likely  to  be  better  disposed 
than  France  for  the  reception  of  the  evangelical 
doctrines.  Almost  all  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life 
of  the  middle  ases  was  concentrated  in  her.  It  might 
have  been  said  that  the  paths  were  everywhere  trodden 
for  a  grand  manifestation  of  the  truth.  Men  of  the 
most  opposite  charactera,  and  whose  influence  over 
the  people  had  been  most  powerful,  bad  in  some  degree 
countenanced  the  Reformation.  Saint  Bcmard  had 
set  the  example  of  that  heartfell  faith,  that  inwaid 
piety,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  its 
character.  Abeiard  had  introduced  into  the  study  of 
theology  the  rational  principle  which,  though  incapable 
of  developing  the  truth,  ia  yet  powerful  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  error.  Many  heretics,  so  called,  had  revived 
the  light  of  God*s  word  in  the  provinces.  The  Univer- 
•ity  of  Paris  hsd  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
Cfaarcb,  and  had  not  feared  to  combat  it.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fiAeenth  century  the  Glemangis  and 
the  Gersons  had  spoken  out  with  undaunted  courase. 
The  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  been  a  grand  act  of  inde- 
pendence, and  promised  to  be  the  palladium  of  Gallic 
liberty.  The  French  nobility,  numerous,  jealous  of 
their  pre-eminence,  and  having  at  this  period  been 
gradually  deprived  of  their  privileges  bv  Uie  growing 
power  of  their  kings,  most  nave  been  favourably  dis^ 
posed  toward  a  religious  change  which  might  restore 
to  them  some  portion  of  the  independence  they  had 
lost.  The  people,  of  quick  feelings,  intelligent,  and 
tuaceptible  of  generous  emotions,  were  as  open,  or 
even  more  so,  Siaa  most  other  nations,  to  the  truth. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Reformation  must  be,  among  them, 
the  birth  which  should  crown  the  travail  of  several 
centuries.  But  the  chariot  of  France,  which  for  so 
nuij  generations  seemed  to  be  advancing  to  the  same 
goal,  suddenly  turned  at  the  moment  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  took  a  contrary  direction.  Such  was  the  will 
of  Him  who  rales  nations  and  their  kings.  The  prince, 
then  seated  in  the  chariot,  and  holding  the  reins,  and 
who,  as  a  patron  of  learning,  seemed  likely  to  be  fore- 
jnoat  in  promoting  the  Kelorm&tion,  turned  his  people 
ia  another  direction.  The  augury  of  ages  was  deceived, 
*nd  the  impulse  given  to  Franco  was  spent  and  lost  in 
^Kgles  against  the  ambition  and  fanaticism  of  her 
l^uigs.    The  race  of  Yalois  deprived  her  of  her  rights. 


Perhaps,  if  she  had  received  the  Grospol,  she  might  have 
become  too  powerful.  God  had  chosen  a  weaker  peo- 
ple— a  people  that,  aa  yet,  was  not — to  be  the  depo- 
sitory of  his  truth.  France,  after  having  been  almost 
reformed,  found  herself,  in  the  result,  Romatf  Catholic. 
The  sword  of  her  princes,  cast  into  the  scale,  caused 
it  to  incline  in  favour  of  Rome.  Alas  I  another  sword, 
that  of  the  Reformers  themselves,  insured  the  failure 
of  the  effort  for  reformation.  The  hands  that  had 
become  accustomed  to  warlike  weapons,  eeaaed  to  be 
lifted  up  in  prayer.  It  is  by  the  blood  of  its  confessors, 
not  by  that  of  its  adversaries,  that  the  Gospel  triumphs. 
Blood  shed  by  its  defenders,  eKtin^uishes  and  sn|othert 
it.  Francis  L,  in  the  veiy  begmning  of  his  reign, 
eagerly  sacrificed  the  Prasmatical  Unction  to  th« 
papacy,  subetituting  a  eoncoritU  detrimenUl  to  France, 
and  advantaaeooe  to  the  crown  and  to  the  pope. 
Mainteinipg  by  his  sword  the  rights  of  the  German 
Protestants  at  war  with  his  rival,  this  **  father  of  the 
aciences  ^  plunged  it  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  hearts  of 
his  own  reform^  subjects.  His  successors  did,  from 
motives  of  fanaticism,  or  weakness,  or  to  silence  the 
clamours  of  a  guilty  conscience,  what  he  had  done  for 
ambition.  They  met,  indeed,  with  a  powerful  resis- 
tance, but  it  was  not  always  such  as  the  martyrs  of  the 
first  ages  had  oppoaed  to  their  pagan  persecutors. 
The  strength  of  the  Protestants  was  the  source  of  their 
weakness ;  their  success  drew  after  it  their  rum. 

The  Low  Countries  formed,  at  that  period,  one  of  the 
meet  flourishing  portions  of  Europe.  Its  population 
was  industrious,  better  informed  owing  to  its  numerous 
connexions  with  different  regions  of  the  earth,  full  of 
courage,  and  passionately  attached  to  its  independence, 
ita  privileges,  and  its  liberty.  On  the  very  borders  of 
Germany,  it  would  be  the  first  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
Reformation ;  it  was  capable  of  receiving  it.  .  But  all 
did  not  receive  it.  To  the  poor  it  was  given  to  receive 
the  truth.  The  hungry  were  filled  wiSi  good  things, 
and  the  rich  sent  empty  away.  The  Netherlands,  which 
had  always  been  more  or  less  connected  with  the  em- 
pire, had  forty  years  before  fallen  to  the  possession  of 
Austria,  and,  after  Charles  Y.,  the^  devolved  to  the 
Spanish  branch,  and  so  to  the  ferocious  Philip.  The 
princes  and  governors  of  this  ill-fated  country  trampled 
the  Gospel  under  foot,  and  waded  through  the  blood  of 
its  martyrs.  The  country  was  composed  of  two  divi- 
sions, widely  dissimilar  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
south,  rich  and  increased  iu  goods,  succumbed.  How 
could  its  extensive  manufactures,  carried  to  such  per- 
fections-how could  Bruges,  the  great  mart  of  northeni 
merchandise,  or  Antwerp,  the  queen  of  commercial 
cities,  make  their  interests  consist  with  a  long  and 
bloody  struggle  for  the  things  of  faith  1  But  the  nor- 
thern provincea,  defended  by  their  dykes,  the  sea,  their 
marshes,  and,  still  more,  by  the  simple  manners  of  the 
population,  and  their  determination  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
all,  rather  than  of  the  Gospel,  not  only  preserved  their 
fninchises,\their  privileges,  and  their  fsitn,  but  sehievod 
independence  and  a  glorious  existence  as  a  nation. 

England  then  gave  little  promise  of  all  she  has  sub- 
sequently scquir^.  Driven  from  the  continent,  where 
she  hsd  long  obstinately  contended  for  the  conquest  of 
France,  she  began  to  turn  her  eyes  toward  the  ocean 
as  to  the  empire  which  was  designed  to  be  the  true  end 
of  her  victories,  and  of  which  the  inheritance  was  re- 
served for  her.  Twice  converted  to  Christianity,  firat 
under  the  Britons,  then  under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  she 
paid  devoutly  the  annual  tribute  of  St.  Petor's  pence. 
Yet  was  she  reserved  for  a  lofty  destiny.  Mistress  of 
the  ocean,  everywhere  pipesent  through  all  parts  of  thm 
earth,  she  was  ordsined  to  be  one  day,  with  the  people 
to  whom  she  should  give  birth,  ss  the  hand  of  Uod  to 
scatter  tho  seed  of  life  in  remotest  islands  and  on  bound* 
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lets  continents.  Already  some  circumstances  gave 
presage  of  her  destinies.  Great  intellectual  light  bad 
shown  in  the  British  lales,  and  some  glimmerings  of  it 
still  remained.  A  crowd  of  foreigners,  artists,  mer- 
chants, w6rkmen,  from  the  Low  Countries,  Germany, 
and  other  regions,  throngad  her  harbours  and  cities. 
The  new  religious  opinions  would,  therefore,  be  easily 
and  quickly  introduced.  Finally,  England  had  then 
an  eccentric  king,  who,  endowed  with  some  leamiujg 
and  considerable  courage,  waaconttnoally  changing  his 
purposes  and  notions,  and  turning  from  one  side  to 
another,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  his  violent 
passioqs  impelled  him.  It  was  po$»ibU  that  one  of  the 
mconsisiencies  of  Henry  VIII.  might  prove  favourable 
to  the  Reformation. 

Scotland  was  then  torn  by  faotions.  Asking  five 
years  old,  a  queen  recent,  ambitious  noblee,  an  influ- 
ential clergy,  harassed  this  courageous  nation  on  all 
sides.  It  was,  however,  destined  to  hold  a  distinguish- 
ed place  among  the  nationa  which  sboakl  receive  the 
Reformation. 

The  three  northern  kuisdoms,  Denmark,  Sweden, 


and  Norway,  were  united  under  one  ffovemi 
These  rude  and  warlike  people  seemed  likely  to  have 
little  sympathy  with  the  doctrine  of  love  and  peace. 
Yet,  from  the  very  enervy  of  their  character,  they  were 
perhaps  better  disposed  to  receive  the  spirit  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine  than  the  southern  nations.  But 
these  descendants  of  warriors  and  pirates  brought  per- 
haps too  wariike  a  spirit  to  the  eoppoit  of  the  Protestant 
cadse ;  in  subsequent  times  they  defended  it  heroically 
by  the  sword. 

Russia,  situate  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  had  bat 
little  connexion  with  other  states ;  we  may  add  that 
she  belonged  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  reformation 
effected  in  the  west  had  little  or  no  influence  upon  the 
east. 

Poland  seemed  well  prepared  for  a  leformation.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Christians  hsd 
disposed  it  to  receive  that  religious  impulse  which  the 
neighbouring  states  of  Germany  were  destined  speedily 
to  impart  to  it.  As  early  as  the  year  1600,  the  nobility 
of  Poland  had  demanded  that  the  cup  ahould  be  given  to 
die  laity,  appealing  to  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Church.  The  liberty  which  was  enjoyed  in  the  cities, 
and  the  independence  of  its  nobles,  made  this  country 
a  safe  asylum  for  Christians  who  were  persecuted  in 
their  own.  The  truth  they  brought  with  tnem  was  joy- 
fully welcomed  by  numbers.  It  is  the  country  which, 
io  our  times,  has  the  fewest  confessors  of  the  Gospel. 

The  flame  of  reformation  which  had  long  flickered 
in  Bohemia,  had  almost  been  extinguished  in  blood. 
Nevertheless  some  poor  survivors,  escaped  from  the 
carnage,  were  still  living  to  see  the  day  that  Huss  hsd 
predicted. 

Hungary  bad  been  distracted  by  intestine  wars,  under 
the  rule  of  princes  without  ability  or  experience,  who, 
in  ihe  result,  made  the  country  a  dependency  of  Aus- 
tria, by  enrolling  that  powerful  house  among  the  heirs 
of  the  crown. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the  beginning 
of  that  sixteenUi  century,  which  was  deetined  to  pro- 
duce so  mighty  a  chanse  in  the  great  Christian  family. 

But  we  have  already  observed,  it  was  on  the  vast 
platform  of  Germany,  and  more  particularly  in  Wittem* 
berg,  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  that  the  grand  drama 
of  the  Reformation  was  to  commence. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  actors  in  the  prolojgue  which 
ushered  in,  or  contributed  to,  the  work  of  which  Luther 
was  appointed  to  be,  in  God's  hands,  the  hero. 

Of  all  the  electors  of  the  empire,  the  most  powerful 
at  that  time  was  Frederic  of  Saxony,  sumsmed  the 
Wise.     The  influence  he  exercised,  joined  to  his 


wealth  and  senerosity,  raised  him  above  bis  eqnah.* 
God  selected  him  to  serve  as  a  tree,  under  shadow  of 
which  the  seed  of  truth  might  put  forth  its  first  ehooi 
without  beiiiiff  rooted  op  by  the  tempests  eround  it. 

Bom  at  Torgau  in  1463,  he  manifested,  from  hie 
early  youth,  much  love  for  science,  phikieophy,  and 
piety.  Succeeding,  in  1487,  in  conjunction  with  bis 
brother  John,  to  the  government  of  the  hereditary  states 
of  his  family,  be  received  the  dignity  of  elector  from 
the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  In  1493  the  pkws  prince 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepolcbie.  Henry 
of  Schanmburg  on  tmt  sacred  spot  conferred  upon  him 
the  order  of  the  Holy  Sepolchre.  He  returned  to  Sax- 
ony in  the  folh>wing  summer.  In  1503  he  founded  the 
University  of  Wittemberg,  which  was  destined  to  bo 
the  nursery  of  the  Reformation. 

When  the  Kgbt  dawned,  he  did  not  commit  himself 
on  either  eide,  &t  etood  by  to  secure  it.  No  roan  was 
fitter  for  this  oflioe ;  he  possessed  the  general  esteem, 
and  was  in  the  intimate  confidence  of  the  emperor. 
He  even  acted  for  him  in  his  absence.  His  wisdom 
consisted  not  in  the  skilful  working  of  deep  laid  policy, 
but  in  an  enlightened  and  prescient  prodence,  of  which 
the  first  law  was  never  for  the  sake  of  ariy  self-interest 
to  infringe  the  rules  of  honour  and  religion. 

At  the  same  time  ho  felt  in  his  heart  the  power  of 
the  word  of  God.  One  day,  when  the  vicar-general, 
Staupitz,  was  in  his  company,  the  conversation  turned 
on  public  declairoers :  **  All  sermons,'*  said  the  elector, 
**  made  up  of  mere  subtleties  and  human  traditions,  sre 
oiarvelloosly  cold,  without  nerve  or  power,  since  there 
is  no  subtlety  we  can  advance  that  may  not  by  another 
subtlety  be  overturned.  Holy  Scripture  alone  is  clothed 
with  such  power  and  majesty  that,  shaming  us  out  of 
our  rules  of  reasoning,  it  compels  us  to  cry  out,  *  Never 
man  spake  as  this.' "  Staupitz  assenting  entirely  to  his 
opinion,  the  elector  cordially  extended  his  hand  to  him 
and  SB  id, "  Promise  me  that  you  will  always  think  thus.''t 

Frederic  was  precisely  the  prince  that  was  needed 
for  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation.  Too  much  weakness 
on  the  part  of  those  friendly  to  the  worit  might  have 
allowed  it  to  be  crushed.  Too  much  haste  would  have 
caused  too  early  an  explosion  of  the  storm  that  from  it» 
origin  gsthered  sgainst  it.  Frederic  was  moderate, 
but  firm ;  he  possessed  that  Christian  grace  which  God 
has  in  all  times  required  from  his  worshippers ;  he 
waited  for  God.  He  put  in  practice  the  wise  counsel 
of  Gamaliel :  *'  If  this  worit  be  of  man,  it  will  come 
to  naught ;  if  it  be  of  God,  we  cannot  overthrow  it.*' 
**  Things  are  come  to  such  a  pass,**  said  the  prince  to 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  time,  Spengler 
of  Nuremberg,  **  that  men  can  do  no  more :  God  alone 
can  effect  anything ;  therefore  we  must  leave  to  hie 
power  those  great  events  which  are  too  hard  for  us.'* 
We  may  well  admire  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  the 
choice  of  such  a  prince  to  guard  the  email  beginnings 
of  iu  work. 

Maximilian  I.,  who  wore  the  imperial  crown  from 
1493  to  1519,  may  be  reckoned  among  those  who  con- 
tributed to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Reformation.  He 
afibrded  to  the  other  princes  the  example  of  enthusiasm 
for  literature  and  science.  He  was  loss  attached  than 
any  other  to  the  popes,  and  had  even  thoughts  of  sei- 
zing on  the  papacy.  No  one  can  say  what  it  might  have 
become  in  his  hands ;  but  we  may  be  albwod  to  imagine 
from  this  circumstance,  that  a  rival  power  to  the  pope, 
such  as  the  Reformation,  would  not  have  reckoned  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  among  its  fiercest  opponents. 

Among  even  the  princes  of  the  Romish  Church  were 
found  venerable  men,  whom  sacred  study  and  a  sincere 

*  Qui  pns  multlfl  pollebat  principibua  alUi,  anctoritate,  opi- 
bus,  potentia,  liberalitate  et  magnlflcentla.  (Cochlaua,  Acta 
Luthsri,  p.  S  )  t  Luther,  spp^ 
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piety  had  prepared  for  the  divine  work  aboat  to  be 
wrought  in  the  world.  Christopher  of  Stadion,  Bishop 
nf  Augsburg,  know  and  loved  the  truth ;  but  he  would 
bave  had  to  sacrifice  all  by  a  counffeoas  confession  of 
it.  Laorentins  de  Biba,  Bishop  of  Wurtsburg,  a  kind, 
pious,  and  wise  man,  and  esteemed  by  the  emperor  and 
princes,  was  accustomed  to  speak  openly  against  the 
corruption  of  the  Church.  But  he  died  in  1519,  too 
early  to  take  part  in  the  Reformation.  John  VI.,  Bishop 
.  of  M eisser,  was  used  to  say,  **  As  often  as  I  read  the 
Bible,  I  find  there  a  different  religion  from  that  which 
is  taoght  to  us.*'  John  Thuizo,  Bishop  of  Breslau,  was 
called  by  Luther  the  best  bishop  of  this  age.*  But  he 
too  died  in  1530.  William  Bri^onnet,  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  contributed  largely  to  introduce  the  Reformation 
in  France.  Who,  indeed,  can  say  to  what  extent  the 
enlightened  piety  of  these  bishops,  and  of  many  others, 
was  of  use  in  preparing,  each  in  his  diocess,  and  be- 
yond it,  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation  1 

But  it  was  reserved  to  men  of  lower  station  than 
these  princes  or  bishops,  to  become  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  God*s  providence  in  the  work  of  preparation. 

1  termed  Atffi 


It  was  the  scholars  and  the  learned,  then 
iiU,  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  their  age. 
There  existed  at  that  time  open  war  between  these 
disciples  of  letters  and  the  scholastic  divinea.  The 
latter  beheld  with  alarm  the  great  movements  going  on 
in  the  field  of  intelligence,  and  took  up  with  the  notion 
that  immobility  and  ignorance  would  be  the  best  safe- 

Saards  of  the  Church.  It  was  to  save  Rome  that 
ivines  opposed  the  revival  of  letters ;  but  by  so  doing 
thev  in  reality  contributed  to  her  ruin,  and  Rome  hei^ 
self  unconsciously  co-operated  in  it.  In  an  unguarded 
moment,  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  she  forsook 
her  old  friends,  and  embraced  her  youthful  adversaries. 
The  papacy  formed  with  literature  a  union  which  seem- 
ed likely  to  4)reak  the  old  alliance  with  the  monastic 
orders.  The  popee  did  not  at  first  perceive  that  what 
they  had  taken  op  as  a  toy  was,  in  reality,  a  sword  that 
might  destroy  them.  'Dius  in  the  last  century  we 
beheld  princes  who  received  at  their  courts  a  tone  of 
politics  and  a  philosophy  which,  if  they  had  experienced 
their  full  effect,  would  have  overturned  their  thrones. 
The  alliance  of  which  we  have  spoken  did  not  last 
long.  Literature  advanced,  entirely  regardless  of  that 
which  miffht  endanffer  the  power  of  its  patrons.  The 
monks  and  the  scholastic  divines  perceived  that  to  foi^ 
sake  the  pope  would  be  to  abandon  their  own  interests. 
And  the  pope,  notwithstanding  the  transcient  patronage 
which  he  bestowed  upon  the  fine  arts,  adopted,  when 
it  suited  hie  interests,  measures  most  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time. 

The  revival  of  letters  presented  at  that  time  an  ani- 
mating spectacle.  Let  us  sketch  some  lines  of  this 
picture,  selecting  such  as  have  the  closest  connexion 
with  the  rerival  of  the  true  faith. 

In  order  that  the  truth  might  triumph,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  arms  that  were  to  achieve  the  victory 
should  be  taken  from  the  arsenal  in  which  for  ages  they 
had  lain  hidden.  These  weapons  were  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Teatament.  It  was  neces- 
tary  to  revive  in  Christendom  the  love  and  study  of 
the  sacred  Greek  and  Hebrew  texU.  The  man  chosen 
by  God  for  this  work  was  John  Reochlin. 

A  very  sweet-toned  child*s  voice  had  been  noticed 
in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  Pforzheim.  It  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden.  It  proved  to 
be  »hat  of  John  Reuchlin,  a  young  boy  of  pleasing 
manners  and  of  a  sprightly  disposition,  the  son  of  an 
honest  citiien  of  the  place.  The  Margrave  treated  him 
with  great  favoor,  and  made  choice  of  him,  in  1473,  to 
accompany  his  son  Frederic  to  the  University  of  Paris. 
«Lufh«ri,«ppl.,p.aM. 


The  son  of  the  Bailiff  of  Pforxhetm,  in  transporu  of 
joy,  arrived,  in  company  with  the  prince,  at  this  most 
celebrated  school  of  the  west.  He  there  found  the 
Spartan  Hermonvmos,  and  John  Weissel,  surnamed 
the  Light  of  the  World,  and  he  had  now  an  opportunitv 
of  studying,  under  the  most  able  masters,  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  of  which  there  was  at  that  time  no  pro- 
fessor in  Germany,  and  which  he  himself  was  destined 
one  day  to  restore  in  the  land  of  the  Reformation.  The 
young  and  indigent  German  transcribed  for  rich  st«- 
dents  the  verses  of  Homer  and  the  orations  Isocrates, 
and  thus  earned  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies 
and  purchasing  books. 

But  he  heai^  other  things  from  Weissel,  which  made 
a  powerful  impression  on  his  mind.  **  The  popes 
may  be  deceived,**  said  Weiasel.  *'  All  satisfaction 
made  by  men  is  blasphemy  againat  Christ,  who  has 
completely  reconciled  and  justified  mankind.  To  God 
alone  belongs  the  power  of  giving  complete  absolu- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  to  confess  our  sins  to  the 
priests.  There  is  no  purgatory,  unless  it  be  God  him- 
self, who  is  a  consuming  fire,  and  purifies  from  all  pol- 
lution.'* 

When  Reuchlin  was  hardly  twenty,  he  taoght  phi- 
losophy and  Greek  and  Latin  ot  Bile,  and  it  was  tnen 
accounted  almost  a  miracle  that  a  German  should  speak 
Greek. 

The  partisans  of  Rome  began  to  be  uneasy  when 
they  saw  men  of  independent  character  searching  into 
these  ancient  treasures.  *'  The  Romans  make  a  wry 
face,**  said  Reuchlin,  "  and  clamorously  assert  that 
all  such  literary  labours  are  contrary  to  Roman  piety, 
since  the  Greeks  are  schismatics.  Oh !  what  pains 
and  patience  are  needed  to  restore  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing to  Germany  !*' 

Soon  after,  Eberbard  of  WOrtemburg  invited 
Reochlin  to  Tubinsen,  to  adorn  that  riaing  univer- 
sity ;  and  in  1487  he  took  him  into  Italy.  Chalcoi^ 
dylas,  Aurispa,  John  Picus  of  Mirandola,  were  bis 
friends  and  companions  at  Fbrence.  And  at  Rome^ 
when  Eberbard  nad  a  solemn  audience  of  the  pope^ 
surrounded  by  his  cardinals,  Reochlin  pronounced  aa 
address  in  such  pure  and  elegant  Latin,  that  the  an* 
sembly,  who  expected  nothing  of  that  kind  from  a  bar* 
barous  German,  were  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  and 
the  pope  exclaimed,  '*  Certainly  this  man  deserves  te 
be  ranked  with  Uie  best  orators  of  France  and  Italy.*' 

Ten  years  afler,  Reochlin  was  obliged  to  take  to- 
foge  at  Heidelberg,  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  Philip, 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  successor  of  Eberhard. 
Philip,  in  coinunction  with  John  of  Dalberg,  Bishop  of 
Worms,  his  friend  and  chancellor,  endeavoured  to  dif- 
fuse the  light  that  was  beginniiig  to  dawn  in  all  parts 
of  Germany.  Dalberg  aad  formed  a  library,  which 
was  open  to  all  the  studious.  Reochlin  made  in  this 
new  field  great  efforts  to  enlighten  and  civilize  the  peo- 
ple. 

Being  sent  to  Rome  by  the  elector,  in  1498.  on  aa 
important  mission,  he  employed  the  time  and  money 
he  could  command,  either  in  improving  himself  in  the 
Hebrew,  under  the  instruction  of  the  learned  Jew, 
Abdias  Sphoma,  or  in  purchasing  whatever  Hebrew 
and  Greek  manuscripts  he  could  meet  with,  intending 
to  use  them  as  torches,  to  diffuse  in  his  own  country 
the  light  that  was  beginning  to  appear. 

An  illustrious  Greek,  Argyropylos,  was  explaining 
in  that  metropolis,  to  a  numerous  auditory,  the  won* 
derfol  progress  his  nation  had  formerly  made  in  litera* 
tore.  The  learned  ambassador  went  with  his  suite  to 
the  room  where  the  master  was  teaching,  and  on  his 
entrance  saluted  him,  and  lamented  the  misery  of 
Greece,  then  languishing  under  Turkish  despotism. 
The  astonished  Greek  asked  the  German,  V  Wbeact 
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come  yoa,  and  do  yoa  andereUnd  Ghreek  V*  Reuchlih 
replied,  '*  I  am  a  German,  and  am  not  qatte  ignorant 
of  your  language."  At  the  request  of  Argyropolis,  he 
read  and  explained  a  passage  of  Thocydides,  which 
the  professor  happened  to  have  before  him ;  upon 
which  Argyropolis  cried  out  in  grief  and  astonishment, 
**  Alas  !  alas  !  Greece,  cast  out  and  fugitire,  is  gone 
to  hide  hersdf  beyond  the  Alps." 

It  was  thas  that  the  sons  of  barbarous  Germany  and 
those  of  ancient  Greece  met  together  in  the  palaces 
of  Rome ;  thus  it  was  that  the  east  and  the  west 
gave  each  other  the  right  hand  of  feUowship  in  this 
rendezvous  of  the  world,  and  that  the  former  poured 
into  the  hands  of  the  latter  those  intellectual  treasures 
which  it  had  carried  off  in  its  escape  from  the  barba- 
rism of  the  Turks.  God,  when  his  plans  require  it, 
brings  together  in  an  instant,  by  some  unlooked-for 
catastrophe,  those  who  seemed  for  ever  removed  from 
each  other. 

On  his  return  to  Germany,  Reucblin  was  again 
permitted  to  take  up  his  abode  at  WiSrtemburg.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  entered  upon  the  labours  that 
were  most  useful  to  Luther  and  to  the  Reformation. 
He  translated  and  expounded  the  Penitential  Psalms, 
revised  the  Vulgate,  and  especially  distinguished 
himself  by  the  publication  of  the  fint  Hebrew  and 
German  grammar  and  dictionary.  Reucblin,  by  this 
labour,  t(K>k  off  the  seals  from  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
and  made  himself  a  name  more  enduring  than  brass. 

But  it  was  not  alone  by  his  writings,  but  also  by 
his  life,  that  Reucblin  sought  to  promote  the  cause  of 
troth.  He  had  great  influence  over  the  minds  of 
youth,  and  who  can  estimate  how  much  the  Reforma- 
tion owes  to  him  on  that  account?  We  will  mention 
but  one  example.  A  young  man,  a  cousin  of  his,  the 
son  of  an  artizan,  famous  as  a  manufacturer  of  arms, 
whose  name  was  Schwanerd,  came  to  lodge  with  his 
sister  Elizabeth,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under  his 
direction.  Reucblin,  delighted  with  the  talents  and 
diligence  of  his  young  pupil,  adopted  htm,  and  spared 
neither  advice,  presents  of  books,  example,  nor  sny- 
Ihing  else  that  was  likely  to  make  his  relstion  useful 
to  the  Church  and  to  his  country.  He  rejoiced  in 
seeing  his  work  prosper  in  his  liands ;  and,  thinking 
bis  German  name  Schwarzerd  too  harsh,  he  translated 
it  into  Greek,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  and 
called  the  young  student  Melanclhon.  This  was  the 
illustrious  friend  of  Luther. 

Soon  after,  the  amiable  ReucUin  was  involved, 
much  against  his  inclination,  in  a  violent  contest, 
which  was  one  of  the  preludes  of  the  Reformation. 

There  was  at  Cologne  a  baptised  Jew,  named  Pfef- 
ferkom,  intimately  connected  with  the  inquisitor  Hoch- 
•tnten.  This  man  and  the  Dominicans  solicited  and 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  probably  with 
no  bad  motives,  an  order,  requirmg  the  Jews  to  bring 
all  their  Hebrew  books  (the  Bible  excepted)  to  the 
town-hall  of  the  city  in  which  they  resided,  there  to 
be  publicly  burnt.  The  reason  alleged  was,  that  they 
were  full  of  blasphemies  against  Jesus.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  they  were  at  least  fiill  of  absurdities, 
and  that  the  Jews  themselves  would  not  have  lost 
much  by  the  proposed  measure.  However,  they  did 
not  think  so ;  ana  no  |X>wer  could  rightly  deprive  them 
of  works  which  were,  in  their  estimation,  of  great  va- 
lue. Add  to  which,  the  Dominicans  might  be  tnflu- 
Miced  by  other  motives  than  zeal  for  the  Gospel.  It 
is  probable  that  they  expected,  by  this  nteans,  to  ex- 
tort considerable  nnsoms  from  the  Jews. 

The  emperor  asked  Reucblin  to  give  his  opinion  of 
these  works.  The  learned  doctor  pointed  out  the 
books  that  were  written  against  Christianity,  leaving 
them  to  the  fate  they  deserved ;  but  he  tried  to  save 


the  rest.  "The  best  way  to  convert  the  Jews,"  1^ 
added,  **  would  be  to  estsblish  in  each  oniyenity  two 
masten  of  the  Hebrew  language,  who  should  teach  di- 
vines to  read  the  Bible  in  Hebrew,  and  thus  refute  the 
Jewish  docton.''  The  Jews,  in  consequence  of  this 
advice,  had  their  writings  restored  to  them. 

The  proselyte  and  the  inquisitor,  like  ravens  who 
see  their  prey  escaping,  uttered  cries  of  nge  and 
fury.  Thmr  picked  out  different  passageis  from  the 
writings  of  Reucblin,  perverted  the  sense,  declared 
the  author  a  .heretic,  accused  him  of  being  secretly 
inclined  to  Judaism,  and  threatened  him  with  the  in- 
quisition. Reucblin  was  at  fint  alarmed  :  but,  these 
men  becoming  more  insolent,  and  prescribing  to  him 
disgraceful  conditions  of  peace,  he  published,  in  1518, 
a  **  Defence  against  his  Slanderera  at  Cologne,*'  m 
which  he  described  the  whole  party  in  the  liveliest 
coloun. 

The  Dominicans  vowed  vengeance.  Hochstnteo 
erected,  at  Mayence,  a  tribunal  against  Reucblin. 
The  writings  of  this  learned  man  were  condemned 
to  the  flames.  Reuchlm  appealed  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
This  pope,  who  did  not  much  like  those  narrow-mind- 
ed and  fanatical  monks,  referred  the  whole  affair  to  ibe 
Bishop  of  Spins  ;  the  latter  declared  Reucblin  inno- 
cent, and  condemned  the  monks  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  investigation. 

This  aflbir  was  of  great  importance,  and  made  much 
noise  in  Germany.  It  exhibited,  in  the  most  revolting 
publicity,  the  very  lar|?e  class  of  monkish  theologians ; 
It  drew  together  in  closer  alliance  all  the  friends  of 
learning — then  called  Reuchlinists,  from  the  name  of 
their  distinguished  head.  This  struggle  was  like  an 
affair  of  advanced  posts,  which  influenced,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  the  grest  contest  which  the  heroic 
courage  of  Luther  afterward  waged  with  error. 

This  union  of  letters  with  the  faith  is  "an  hnportant 
feature  of  the  Reformation,  and  serves  to  distinguish 
it  both  from  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  from 
the  revival  in  religion  taking  place  in  our  own  days. 
The  Christians  in  the  apostles'  time  had  against  them 
the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  age ;  and,  with  some 
exceptions,  it  is  the  same  at  this  day.  But  the  majo- 
rity of  men  of  letten  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
Roformera.  Even  general  opinion  was  favourable  to 
them.  The  work  gained  in  extension  :  perbsps  it  lost 
in  depth ! 

Luther,  acknowledging  all  that  ReuchKn  had  done, 
wrote  to  him  shortly  after  his  victory  over  the  Domini- 
cans :  **  The  Lord  has  wrought  in  you,  that  the  light 
of  his  holy  word  may  again  shine  forth  in  Germany, 
where  for  so  many  ages  it  has  been,  aYas !  not  oalj 
stifled,  but  extinct."* 

Reucblin  was  about  twelve  yean  old  when  one  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age  was  bom.  A  man, 
full  of  vivacity  and  wit,  named  Gerard,  a  native  of 
Gouda,  in  the'I^ow  Countries,  had  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  named  Margaret. 
The  principles  of  the  Gospel  did  not  govern  his  life  ; 
or,  to  say  the  least,  his  passion  silenced  them.  His 
parents,  snd  nine  brothen,  ursed  him  to  enter  into  the 
Chureh.  Ho  fled,  leaving  Margaret  on  the  point  of 
becom  ing  a  mother,  and  re  paired  to  Rome.  The  shame- 
struck  Mar^ret  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Gerard  heard 
nothing  of  it ;  and,  some  time  afterward,  he  received 
from  his  parents  intelligence  that  she  he  loved  was  no 
more.  Overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  took  priest's  ordera, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  God.  He  return- 
ed to  Holland  ;  and,  lo  f  Margaret  was  still  living :  she 
would  never  marry  another;  and  Gerard  remained 
faithful  to  his  priest's  vows.    Their  affection  was  con* 

•Mai  Vita  J.  Reuchlin,  (Francof.,  1687.)  Mayeihoff  J. 
Reaoblln  and  leiDe  Zeit    (Berlin,  1880.) 
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eeotrated  on  thair  infant  aon.  Hit  mother  had  taken 
the  tenderest  care  of  him.  The  father,  after  hia  return, 
MDt  bim  to  achool  when  he  was  only  four  years  old. 
Newu  not  yet  thirteen,  when  hia  master,  Sinthemios 
ofDeventer,  embracing  him  one  day  in  great  joy,  ex- 
diimed :  **  That  child  will  attain  the  higheat  aummiu 
of  learning."    This  was  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam. 

AlMut  this  time  his  mother  died ;  and  shortly  after 
liis  father,  from  grief,  followed  her. 

The  young  Erasmus,*  alone  in  the  world,  felt  the 
strongest  aversion  to  the  monastic  life,  which  bis  tutors 
would  have  constrained  him  to  embrace.  At  laat  a 
friend  persuaded  bim  to  enter  himself  in  a  convent  of 
reffoUr  canons ;  which  might  be  done  without  taking 
orders.  Soon  after  we  find  him  at  the  court  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Gambrey ;  and,  a  little  later,  at  the 
University  of  Paris.  There  he  pursued  his  studies  in 
the  greatest  poverty,  but  with  the  most  indefatigable 
perseverance.  Whenever  ho  could  obtain  any  money, 
he  employed  it  in  the  purchase  of  Greek  authors— and 
then,  of  clothes.  Often  the  poor  Hollander  solicited  in 
nin  the  generosity  pf  his  protectors :  hence,  in  after- 
life, it  was  his  greatest  satisfaction  to  contribute  to  the 
rapport  of  young  and  poor  students.  Devoted  inces- 
nnUy  to  the  investigation  of  truth  and  learning,  he  yet 
shrunk  from  the  study  of  theology,  from  a  fear  lest  he 
should  discover  therein  any  error,  and  ao  be  denounced 
u  t  heretic. 

The  habits  of  application  which  he  fonned  at  this 
period,  continued  to  dtstingnish  him  throu^  life.  Even 
in  his  journeys,  which  were  generally  on  norseback,  he 
WIS  DOi  idle.  He  was  accustomed  to  compose  on  the 
high  road,  or  travelling  across  the  country,  and,  on 
•ihving  at  an  inn,  to  note  down  bis  thooEhts.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  he  composed  his  celebrated  **  Praise  of 
Folly,"  daring  a  journey  from  Italy  to  England. 

Erasmus  very  early  acquired  a  high  reputation  among 
leholars. 

But  the  monks,  iiritated  by  his  ^  Praise  of  Folly,"t 
Id  which  he  had  turned  them  to  ridicule,  vowed  ven- 
geance against  him.  Courted  by  princee,  he  conatantly 
excused  bimaelf  from  their  invitations ;  preferring  to 
giin  his  livelihood  with  Frobenius  the  printer,  by  cor- 
Rciing  his  proofs,  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  favour  in  the 
splendid  courU  of  Charles  V.,  of  Henry  YIII.,  and 
Francis  I. ;  or  even  to  eneivcling  his  head  with  the 
cardinal's  hat,  which  waa  oflbred  to  hlm.t 

From  1509  he  taught  at  Ozfoid.  In  IfilO  he  came 
to  Bale,  and  in  1521  fixed  bis  abode  there. 

What  waa  his  influence  on  the  Reformation  ? 

It  has  been  too  much  exalted  by  some,  and  too  much 
<iepreciated  by  othen.  Eraamus  never  was,  and  never 
conld  have  become,  a  Reformer  ;  but  he  prepared  the 
wty  for  othen.  Not  only  did  he  in  his  time  diffuse  a 
love  of  learning*  and  a  apirit  of  inquiry  and  diacoaeion 
which  led  much  farther  than  he  himself  would  follow, 
hut,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  able,  aheltered  by  the 
protection  of  greet  prelatea  and  powerful  princes,  to 
unvetl  and  combat  tho  vices  of  the  Church  by  the  most 
punsent  satires. 

He  did  more ;  not  satisfied  with  attacking  abuses, 
Erssmus  Ubooved  to  recall  divinea  from  the  scholastic 
theology  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  **  The 
highest  use  of  the  revival  of  philosophy,"  said  he, 
"will  be  to  discover  in  the  Bible  the  simple  and  pure 
Cbrisiianity.*'  A  noble  saying  I  and  would  to  God 
that  the  organs  of  ihe  philosophy  of  our  days  underatood 

*  He  was  oamed  Oerbard  after  bis  father.  He  translated 
uii  Dnteh  name  into  Latin,  (Detiderius,)  and  into  Greek, 
OEwmni.) 

t  ^'YKuiuow  uMftaf.  Seven  editions  of  thia  book  were  aold 
ffl  a  few  montha. 

.t  A  principibua  fiusile  mihi  eontintferet  fortnna.  nlai  mihi 
tumiimdalelacsietUbertac    (fiplst  sd  Fixck.) 
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as  well  their  proper  duty.  ••  I  am  firmly  resolved," 
said  he  again,  **  to  die  in  the  study  of  the  Scripture. 
In  that  is  my  joy  and  my  peace."*  **  The  sum  of  all 
Chriatian  philosophy,**  says  he  in  another  place,  "  is 
reduced  to  this :  to  place  all  our  hope  in  God,  who, 
without  our  deaerta,  by  graeet  givea  us  all  things  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  to  know  that  we  are  redeemed  by  the 
death  of  his  Son ;  to  die  to  the  lusts  of  the  world  ;  and 
to  walk  conformably  to  his  doctrine  and  example ;  not 
merely  without  doing  wrong  to  any,  but  doing  good  to 
all ;  to  bear  with  patience  our  trial  in  the  hope  of  a 
future  recompense  ;  and,  finally,  to  ascribe  no  honour  to 
onnelves  on  the  score  of  our  virtues,  but  to  render 
praise  to  God  for  all  our  strength  and  works.  And  it 
IS  with  this  that  man  must  be  imbued  until  it  becomes 
to  him  a  second  nature. "t 

But  Erasmus  waa  not  content  with  making  so  open 
a  confession  of  the  evangelic  doctrine ;  his  laboun  did 
more  than  his  words.  Above  all,  he  rendered  a  most 
important  aervice  to  the  truth  by  publishing  hia  New 
Testament ;  the  fint,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  only 
critical  edition.  It  appeared  at  BAle  m  1516,  Ihe  year 
previous  to  the  usual  date  of  the  Reformation.  He 
accompanied  it  with  a  Latin  translation,  wherein  be 
boldly  corrected  the  Vulgate,  and  with  notes,  defending 
his  corrections.  Thus  Erasmus  did  that  for  the  New 
Teatament  which  Reuchlin  had  done  for  the  Old. 

Divines  and  learned  men  might  thus  read  the  word 
of  God  in  the  original  language  ;  and  at  a  later  period 
they  were  enabled  to  rocognise  the  purity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Reformen.  "Would  to  God,"  said  Eras- 
mus, in  sending  forth  this  work—"  would  to  God  it 
might  bear  aa  much  fruit  for  Christianity  as  it  has  cost 
me  labour  and  application.'*  His  wish  was  realised. 
In  vain  did  the  monke  clamour  against  it.  "He 
pretends  to  correct  the  Holy  Ghost !"  said  they.  The 
New  Testament  of  Eraamus  shed  a  brilliant  light. 
This  great  man  alao  dififused  a  taate  for  the  word  of 
(3od  by  his  paraphrases  of  tho  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  effect  of  his  studies  went  beyond  his  own  inten- 
tions :  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus  ffsve  the  Scriptures  to 
the  learned  ;  Luther,  to  the  feopU. 

Erasmus  served  aa  a  stepping-stone  to  several  others: 
Many  who  would  have  uken  alarm  at  evangelical 
truths  brought  forward  in  all  their  energy  and  purity, 
suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  on  by  him',  and  became 
afterward  the  most  zealous  actora  in  the  Reformation. 

But  the  very  causea  that  made  him  a  fit  instrument 
to  prepare  this  ffreat  work,  disqualified  him  for  accom- 
plishing it.  "  Erasmus  knows  very  well  how  lo  expose 
error,"  said  Luther,  "  but  he  does  not  know  how  to 
teach  the  truth.*'  The  Grospel  of  Christ  wss  not  the 
fire  that  kindled  and  sustained  his  life,  the  centre  around 
which  his  activity  revolved.  In  him  Christianity  was 
second  to  learmng.  He  was  too  much  influenced  by 
vanity  to  acquire  a  decided  influence  over  his  contem- 
poraries. He  carefully  weighed  the  effect  that  each 
step  might  have  upon  his  own  reputation.  There  was 
nothing  that  he  liked  better  to  talk  about  than  himself 
and  his  own  glory,  "  The  pope,"  he  wrote  to  an 
intimate  friend,  with  a  childish  vanity,  at  the  period 
when  he  declared  bimaelf  the  adverssry  of  Luther — 
"  the  pope  has  sent  me  a  diploma  full  of  good-will  and 
honourable  testimonials.  His  secretary  declares  thst 
it  is  an  unprecedented  honour,  and  that  the  pope 
bimaelf  dicUted  it  word  for  word." 

Eraamus  and  Luther  are  the  representatives  of  two 
great  ideas  relstive  to  a  Reformation — of  two  great 
parties  in  their  age,  and  in  alt  ages.    The  one  clase 

•  Ad  Serratlnoi.  .    .    ..      f_        . 

f  Ad  Joh.  81echtam.  iai».  Itec  annt  animla  homhiua  Id- 
cnlcanda,  aic,  ut  relnt  in  naturom  tranaeant  (Lr.  Epp.  i,  p. 
680.) 
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are  men  of  a  timid  prodonce ;  the  other  thoie  of  active 
ooorage  and  reaolutioo.  Theae  two  great  bodies  of 
men  existed  at  this  period,  and  thev  were  personified 
in  diese  two  illustrious  beads.  The  former  thought 
that  the  cultivation  of  theological  science  would  lead 
gradually  and  without  violence  to  the  Reformation  of 
the  Church.  The  more  enersetic  class  thou^t  that 
the  spread  of  more  correct  ideas  among  the  learned 
would  not  put  an  end  to  the  gross  superstitions  of  the 
people,  ana  that  to  reform  such  or  such  an  abuse  was 
of  little  importance,  ao  long  as  the  life  of  the  Church 
was  not  thoroughly  renovated. 

*'  A  disadvantageous  peace,"  said  Erasmus,  *'  is 
better  than  the  most  just  war.'**  He  thoo^t---(and 
how  many  Erasmuses  have  lived  aince  that  time,  and 
are  still  living)  he  thought  that  a  Reformation  which 
should  shake  the  Church  would  risk  the  overturning  it ; 
he  foresaw  with  tenor  passions  eicited,  evil  mingling 
everywhere  with  the  little  good  that  might  be  done  ; 
existing  institutions  destroyed  without  others  beins 
substituted  in  their  stead,  and  the  vessel  of  the  Church 
letting  in  water  on  every  side,  ingulfed  at  last  in  the 
raging  billows.  **  Thev  who  let  m  the  ocean  to  new 
beds,**  said  he,  **  are  often  deceived  in  the  result  of 
their  toil:  for  the  mighty  element,  once  admitted,  stopa 
not  where  they  wonld  have  it  stayed,  but  overflows 
where  it  will,  spreading  devastation  arouBd."t 

But  the  more  courageous  party  was  not  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer.  History  had  sufficiently  proved  that  a 
candid  exhibition  of  the  truth,  and  a  decided  war  against 
imposture,  could  alone  ensure  the  victory.  If  they  had 
used  caution  and  political  artifice,  the  papal  court 
would  have  extinguished  the  light  in  its  first  glimmer- 
ings. Had  not  gentler  means  been  tried  for  agesi 
Had  they  not  seen  council  after  council  convoked  with 
the  intention  of  reforming  the  Church  1  All  had  been 
in  vain.  Why  again  try  an  experiment  that  had  so 
often  failed  1 

Undoubtedly  a  thorough  Reformation  was  not  to  be 
effected  without  violence.  But  when  has  anything 
great  or  good  appeared  among  men  without  causing 
some  disturbance  1  Would  not  the  fear  of  aeeing  evO 
mingling  with  good,  if  it  were  allowed,  put  a  atop  to 
the  very  noblest  and  holiest  underUkings  ?  We  must 
not  fear  the  evil  that  may  arise  from  general  distur- 
bance, but  we  must  strengthen  ourselves  to  resist  and 
overcome  it. 

Is  there  not,  moreover,  a  marked  difference  between 
the  agitation  which  arises  from  human  passions,  and 
that  which  is  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  1  The 
former  loosens  the  bonds  of  society,  but  the  latter 
strengthens  them.  How  erroneous  was  it  to  suppose, 
.  with  Erasmus,  that  in  the  state  in  which  Christianity 
then  was,  with  that  mixture  of  opposing  elements,  of 
truth  and  error,  of  life  and  death,  a  violent  convulsion 
could  possibly  be  avoided.  Close,  if  you  can,  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  when  the  contending  elements  are 
already  agitating  its  bosom!  The  middle  sges  had 
witnessed  more  than  one  violent  commotion,  with  an 
atmosphere  less  stormy  than  that  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  We  must  not  at  such  a  moment 
think  of  arresting  and  repreasing,  but  rather  of  directing 
and  guiding. 

If  the  Reformation  had  not  broke  forth,  who  can 
estimate  the  ruin  that  would  have  ensued  1  Society  a 
prey  to  a  thousand  deatructive  elements,  without  any 
rejgenerating  or  preserving  principles,  would  have  been 
friffhtfuUy  subverted.  Certainly  a  Reformation  such 
M  Erasmus  contemplated,  and  such  as  many  modente 

*  *'  Mslo  hone,  qvalls  quails  est,  ramm  hnmanarna  ttatum 
quam  norot  exeltari  tumoltiii,"  •aid  Erasmas. 

t  Semel  admimm  noa  ea  fertor,  qua  dastiaarat  admissoT. 
^raam.  Epp.  i.,  p.  0A8.) 


but  timid  men  of  oar  times  still  dream  of,  woold  have 
overturned  Christian  society.  The  people,  deprived 
of  the  light  and  piety  which  a  true  Reformation  brought 
down  even  to  the  loweat  ranks,  abandoned  to  violent 
paasion  and  a  reatlesa  spirit  of  revolt,  would  have  burst 
the  chain  like  an  enragM  animal  rouaed  by  provocation 
to  uncontrollable  fury. 

The  Reformation  was  nothing  less  than  the  coming 
in  of  the  Spirit  of  QoA  among  men,  a  rmlating  prin- 
ciple, placed  by  God  upon  tira  earth.  It  might,  it  is 
true,  move  the  elements  of  ferment  which  are  hidden 
in  the  human  heart,  but  God  triumphed  over  all.  The 
evangelical  doctrine,  the  troth  of  God,  penetrating 
aoMHig  the  mass  of  the  people,  destroyed  what  was 
destined  to  be  destroyed — but  everywhere  strensthened 


destroyed- 
what  was  to  be  maintained 


everywhere  strengthened 
The  effect  of  the  Refor- 


mation was  to  build  up.  Only  prejudice  could  say  that 
it  lowered.  And  it  has  been  justly  observed  that  the 
ploughshare  might  aa  well  be  accused  of  injuring  the 
earth  it  breaks  up  only  to  prepare  it  for  fraitfnloesa. 

The  great  maxim  of  Ensmos  was,  "  Give  light,  and 
the  darkness  will  disperse  of  itself.*'  The  principle  is 
good ;  Lather  acted  opon  it.  But  when  the  enemies 
of  the  light  attempted  to  extinguish  it,  or  to  snatch  the 
torch  from  him  who  bora  it,  was  it  fit  that,  from  a  love 
of  peace,  they  ahould  be  suffered  to  do  so  1  Was  it 
not  a  duty  to  resiat  the  wicked  1 

Erasmus  was  deficient  in  courage.  But  connge  is 
aa  necessary  to  effect  a  reformation  as  to  capture  a 
city.  There  was  much  timidity  in  his  chancter. 
From  his  youth  he  trembled  at  the  mention  of  death. 
He  took  the  most  extnordioary  care  of  hia  health. 
He  would  avoid,  at  any  aaerifice,  a  place  where  conu- 
gion  prevailed.  Hia  relish  for  the  comforts  of  life 
surpassed  even  his  vanity,  and  this  was  his  resson  for 
declining  more  than  one  brilliant  offer. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  the  part  of  a 
Reformer.  *'  If  the  corrapted  morals  of  the  court  of 
Rome  leqaire  a  great  and  speedy  remedy,**  said  he, 
**  it  is  not  for  me,  or  such  as  me,  to  effect  it."*  He 
had  none  of  that  strength  of  faith  which  animated 
Luther.  While  the  latter  was  ever  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  troth,  Erasmus,  with  perfect  ingenuous- 
ness, could  say,  "Let  others  afibct  martyrdom:  for 
my  part,  I  think  myaelf  anworthy  of  that  honour,  t  I 
fear,  if  a  tumult  arose,  I  should  be  like  Peter  in  his  fall.** 

Eresmus,  by  his  writings  and  discourses,  had,  more 
than  any  other  person,  haatened  the  Reformation ;  and 
yet  he  trembled  when  he  saw  the  tempeat  be  had 
nised  approaching.  He  woold  have  given  everything 
to  restore  the  former  calm,  even  with  ita  heavy  vapours. 
But  it  waa  too  Ute— 4he  dam  was  broken  down.  It 
was  no  longer  possible  to  stay  the  violence  of  the 
torrent  that  waa  at  once  to  cleanse  and  fertilise  tho 
worid.  Eraamos  was  powerful,  so  long  as  he  was  an 
instrament  in  God*s  hands.  When  he  ceased  to  be 
that,  he  was  nothing. 

In  the  result  Eresmus  knew  not  on  which  side  u> 
range  himself.  None  pleaaed  him,  and  he  dreaded  all. 
**  It  is  dangerooB  to  speak,'*  said  be,  "  and  dangerooe 
to  be  atlent."  In  all  vreat  religious  movemenu  there 
are  such  undecided  characters—respectable  in  some 
things,  but  hindering  the  troth,  end  who,  from  a  deeire 
to  displease  no  one,  displeases  all. 

What,  we  may  aak,  would  become  of  truth,  if  God 
were  not  to  raise  up  in  its  defence  more  courageous 
champions  1 

Listen  to  the  advice  given  by  Erasmus  to  Vigilius 
Zuichem,  afterward  president  of  the  superior  court  of 
Brasseis,  as  to  his  deportment  toward  the  sectaries,  (for 

*  Ingena  allqnod  et  praBtent  remedium,  certemenni  non  eat. 
(Er.  Epp.  i.,  p.  653.) 
t  Kgo  AS  non  arbitnr  hoc  honore  dignom.    (IbM.) 
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thit  wai  the  name  he  gave  to  the  reformert.)  '*  My 
fiiendihip  for  yon  makes  me  to  desire  that  yon  ahould 
keep  yoarself  qeite  clear  of  contagion  of  sects,  and 
ihityou  give  them  no  ground  to  claim  Zuichem  as  their 
own.  If  yoQ  approve  their  teaching,  at  least  dissem- 
ble your  approval;  and,  above  all,  never  dispute  with 
tbeo.  A  juriaeonsult  must  be  on  his  guard  with  these 
people,  as  a  cefUttt  dying  man  eluded  tbe.deviL  The 
deril  ssked  him  what  he  believed.  The  dying  man, 
feuiog  that,  if  he  confessed,  he  should  be  surprised  in 
fome  heresy,  answered,  *  What  the  Church  believes.' 
His  interrogator  pressed  him  with  the  question,  *  What 
does  the  Church  believe  1 '  The  other  replied,  *  What 
I  believe  !*  Aoain,  the  devil,  *  And  what  do  yon  be- 
liever and  the  dying  man  rejoinedt  *  What  the  Churdi 
believes.'  "♦ 

So  the  doke,  George  of  Saxony,  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Luther,  having  received  an  equivocal  answer  to  a 
qaeitton  he  had  addressed  to  Erasmus,  exclaimed  alood, 
"  My  dear  Emsmue,  wash  me  the  robe,  if  yon  can, 
without  vretting  it."  Secundos  Curio,  in  one  of  his 
works,  depicts  two  heavens,  the  papal  and  the  Chris- 
tisD.  He  foand  Erasmus  in  neither ;  but  perceived 
bim  hicessantly  wheeling,  in  never  ending  eodies,  be- 
tween both. 

Soeh  was  Erasmus.  He  wanted  that  "  liberty  of 
beart"  which  makes  truly  free.  How  different  would 
be  have  been,  if  he  had  given  up  kimtelf  to  devote  his 
Mol  to  truth.  But,  after  tiying  to  woik  some  reforms, 
with  the  spprobation  of  the  heads  of  the  Church — after 
btving,  for  the  sake  of  Rome,  abandoned  the  Refor- 
iBstion,  when  he  saw  that  the  two  could  not  walk  to- 
gfiher— he  lost  sU  his  influence  with  either.  On  the 
one  tide  his  recantations  could  not  ropress  the  iodig- 
BatioQ  of  the  fanatic  partisans  of  popery.  They  felt 
the  injury  he  had  done  them,  and  never  forgave  it. 
Th  monks  poured  forth  abuse  on  bim  from  their  pul- 
pitiL  Tbety  caJled  him  a  second  Lncian,  a  fox  that  bad 
Uid  waste  the  vineysrd  of  the  Lord.  A  doctor  of 
Constance  had  the  portrait  of  Erasmus  hung  up  in 
bii  study,  that  he  might  spit  in  his  fiace  as  often  as  he 


And,  on  the  other  hand,  Erasmus,  forsaking  the 
itandard  of  the  Gospel,  found  himself  deprived  of  the 
•Section  and  esteem  of  the  noblest  men  or  his  age,  and 
bsd  doubtless  to  suffer  the  loss  of  those  heavenly  con- 
isIatioDs  which  God  sheds  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
Kt  as  ffood  soldiers  of  Christ.  So,  at  least,  it  would 
•sein,  ftom  the  bitter  tears,  painful  vigils,  disturbed 
int,  failure  of  appetite,  and  loss  of  rehsh  for  literary 
ponoiu,  once  his  only  enjoyments,  wrinkled  forehead, 
mHow  complexion,  atid  dejected  axid  sorrowful  expres- 
non,  that  hatred  of  what  ne  calls  a  cruel  life,  and  de- 
•ne  of  death,  which  he  described  to  his  friends.!  Poor 
Lrasmas ! 

"Hie  enemies  of  Erasmus  went  a  little  beyond  the 
tnith,  when  they  aaid,  on  the  appearance  of  Luther, 
"flnsmas  laid  the  egg,  and  Luther  has  hatched  it."| 

The  same  signs  of  new  life  that  were  seen  among 
^  princes,  the  bishops,  and  the  learned,  were  visible 
tiaoDg  meu  of  the  world,  nobles,  knicfats,  and  war- 
^^-    The  nobles  of  Germany  played  an  important 

•5riiaiiEpbL,af74. 

T  vigUia  nioletUB,  loinmas  irreauietus,  olbus  insipidus  om* 

■"*•  iptum  qnoque  masarum  stadium ipsa  fiontia  mos 

nsiuUa,  Tnltcs  palor,  oculorum  subtristisd^tio . . .  (Erasm 
^l|P-l,  p.  1880L) 

» The  works  of  Eraanus  were  edited  by  John  Leclere, 
^icf  e,  in  1703,  in  10  Tola.  ioUo.  For  bis  life,  conault  Bu- 
^^7  Vie  d^raame,  Paria,  1767.    A  Muller  Leben  dee  Ems- 


?^^^  1S38 ;  sad  the  Ufe  inserted  by  Ledsro  in  his 
J^^f^otlmqnt  CkaiMie.'*  See  also  the  able  and  impertlsl  per* 
!^«oce  of  BL  Niaaod,  (Rerne  dea  denz  mondes)— vet  M 
^  •«BmstometobemialalMi  in  his  estfanate  of  Lother 


part  in  the  Reformation.  Many  of  the  meet  illustrious 
sons  of  Germany  formed  a  close  alliance  with  literary 
men,  and,  inflamed  with  a  zoal,  aometimes  indiscreet, 
made  efforts  to  deliver  their  dependants  from  the  yoke 
of  Rome. 

Various  causes  would  contribute  to  make  frienda  to 
the  Reformation  among  the  nobles.  Some,  having 
frequented  the  universities,  had  there  received  into 
their  bosoms  that  fire  with  which  the  learned  were 
animated.  Others,  educated  in  noble  sentiments,  had 
hearts  open  to  the  elevating  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
NCany  found  in  the  Reformation  a  vague  and  chivalrous 
something  to  charm  and  captivate  them.  Others,  it 
must  be  owned,  wero  influenced  by  ill  will  to  the  clercy, 
who  had  helped)  under  the  rule  of  Maximilian,  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  ancient  independence,  and  reduce 
them  to  submission  to  their  princes.  Full  of  enthu- 
siasm, they  deemed  the  Reformation  the  prelude  of  a 
great  political  renovation ;  they  hoped  to  behold  the 
empire  emerge  from  the  crisis  with  a  splendour  alto- 
gether unprecedented,  and  a  better  and  more  glorious 
state  ef  things  establiahed  in  the  world  as  much  by  the 
sword  of  chivalry  as  by  the  word  of  Grod.* 

Uhic  de  Hiitten,  sumamed  the  Demosthenes  of 
Germany,  from  his  philippics  against  the  papacy,  forms, 
as  it  were,  the  link  which  then  held  united  the  knisbts 
and  the  men  of  letters.  He  wss  no  less  distinguished 
by  his  writings  than  by  his  military  exploits.  Descend- 
ed from  an  ancient  family  of  Franconis,  he  was  sent, 
when  eleven  jreais  old,  to  the  convent  of  Fulda,  to  be- 
come in  due  time  a  monk.  But  Ulric,  who  felt  ne  in- 
clination for  that  ▼ocation,  fled  from  the  convent  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  repaired  to  the  University  of  Co- 
logne, where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages and  poetry.  At  a  later  period  he  led  a  wander- 
mglife ;  was  present,  in  1513,  at  the  siege  of  Padua,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  common  soldier ;  saw  Rome  and  all 
her  abominations,  and  there  sharpened  the  darts  which 
he  afterward  hurled  against  her. 

On  his  return  to  Germany,  Hiitten  composed  against 
Rome  a  writing  entitled  The  Roman  Trinity.  He 
there  strips  bare  the  disordere  of  that  court,  and  shows 
the  necessity  of  putting  a  forcible  stop  to  its  oppres- 
sions. **  There  are  three  things,"  says  a  traveller, 
named  Vadiscus,  introduced  in  this  tract,  *'  which  we 
commonly  bring  away  with  us  from  Rome — a  bad 
conscience,  a  Titiated  stomach,  and  an  empty  purse. 
There  are  three  things  which  Rome  does  not  believe 
in — the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  hell.  There  are  three  things  which  Rome 
tradee  in— the  grace  of  Christ,  the  dignities  of  the 
chureh,  and  women."  The  last  writing  obliged  Hfitten 
to  quit  the  court  of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  where  he 
was  residing  when  he  compoeed  it. 

When  Reuchlin's  aflbir  with  the  Dominicans  made 
a  noise,  Hutten  took  the  part  of  the  learned  doctor. 
One  of  his  university  acquaintances,  Crotus  Robianus, 
and  others,  composed  at  that  time  the  famous  aatire, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Letters  of  Obscure  Men,*' 
which  first  appeared  in  1616,  one  year  before  the  theses 
of  Luther.  This  writing  was  attributed  especially  to 
Hiitten,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  had  a  large 
share  in  its  composition.  In  it  the  monks,  who  were 
the  enemies  of  Reochlin,  and  are  exhibited  as  the 
authors  of  these  letters,  discourse  of  the  affairs  of  the 
time,  and  of  theological  subjects,  in  their  manner  and 
in  barbarous  Latin.  They  address  to  their  correspon- 
dent Eratins,  professor  at  Cologne,  the  most  idolic  and 

*  Animus  ingens  et  teoz,  riribus  pollens.  Nam  ai  conaiUs 
et  conatua  Hntteni  non  defeciaaent,  quasi  nervi  copiarum. 
atqne  potenUa,  Jam  motatlo  osuiium  renim  extltiaaet,  et  queai 
ofbis  status  pQblici  ftiias^  ooBversBS..GnMr.  FZls  Matmc 
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luelesf  qnestiont ;  they  discover  with  the  atmost  sim- 
plicity their  gross  ignorance,  incredality,  saperstition, 
tnd  low  and  valgar  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
pride,  and  fanatical,  and  persecatihg  zeal.  They  re- 
late to  him  many  of  their  low  adventures  and  debauche- 
ries, and  many  scandalous  particulars  of  the  conduct 
of  Hocbstraten,  Pfefferkom,  and  other  heads  of  their 
party.  These  letters  are  very  amusing,  from  their 
mixture  of  hypocrisy  and  stupidity :  and  the  whole  was 
so  much  to  the  life,  that  the  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans of  England  received  the  writing  with  great  appro- 
bation, and  thought  it  to  be  really  composed  in  the 
principles  and  for  the  defence  of  their  oroler.  A  prior 
of  Brabant,  in  his  credulous  simplicity,  bought  a  laise 
number  of  copies,  and  sent  them  as  presents  to  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Dominicans.  The  monks, 
more  and  more  irritated,  importuned  Leo  X.  for  a  severe 
bull  against  all  who  should  dare  to  read  these  letters ; 
bat  that  pontiff  refused  them.  They  were  compelled 
to  endure  the  general  ridicule,  and  to  suppress  their 
anger.  No  woriL  ever  struck  a  more  terrible  blow  at 
t])e  pillars  of  popery.  But  it  was  not  by  ridicule  and 
satire  that  the  GospisI  was  ordained  to  triumph.  If  its 
friends  had  continued  their  progress  in  these  ways ; 
if  the  Reformation,  instead  of  attacking  error  with  the 
weapons  of  God,  had  had  recourse  to  the  spirit  of 
mockerv,  its  cause  had  been  lost.  Lather  louaiy  con- 
demned these  satires.  One  of  his  acquaintances  ha- 
Ting  sent  him  one,  entitled  "  The  Burthen  of  the  Peti- 
tion of  Pasquin.*'  "  The  absurdities  you  have  sent 
me,**  said  he,  "  appear  to  be  the  production  of  an  ill- 
regulated  mind.  I  have  shown  them  to  some  friends, 
wA  they  all  formed  the  same  opinion  of  tbem.'*  And 
in  reference  to  the  same  work,  he  wrote  to  another  of 
his  correspondents.  ^  This  petition  seems  to  me  a 
iVeak  of  the  same  buffoon  who  wrote  the  Letters  of 
Obscure  Men.  I  approve  his  design,  but  not  his  per- 
formance ;  for  he  deals  only  in  reproachful  and  insulting 
language."*  This  judgment  may  be  thought  severe, 
but  it  shows  the  spirit  of  Luther,  and  how  he  arose 
above  his  contemporaries.  Yet  it  must  be  added  that 
he  did  not  always  follow  these  wise  maxims. 

Ulric,  being  obliged  to  renounce  the  protection  of 
the  Archbi^p  of  Mentz,  courted  the  favour  of  Charles 
y.,  who  was  then  at  variance  with  the  pope. 

He  repaired  to  Brussels,  where  Charles  held  his 
court.  But,,  far  from  gaining  any  advantage,  he  learned 
that  the  pope  had  required  the  emperor  to  send  him, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  Rome.  The  inquisitor  Hoch- 
straten«  the  persecutor  of  Reuchltn,  was  one  of  those 
charged  with  the  office  of  bringing  him  to  trial.  Indig- 
nant that  his  enemies  should  have  dared  to  make  such 
a  demand  of  the  emperor,  Ulric  quitted  Brabant.  Just 
outside  Brussels  he  met  Hochstraten  on  the  road.  The 
terrified  inquisitor  fell  upon  his  knees  and  commended 
his  soul  to  dod  and  the  saints.  "  No,"  said  the  knight ; 
*'  I  will  not  soil  my  weapon  with  thy  blood  !*'  He 
gave  him  some  strokes  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  and 
allowed  him  to  pass  unhurt. 

Hvitten  sought  refag|e  in  the  Castle  of  Ebemberg, 
where  Francis  of  Sickingen  offered  an  asylum  to  all 
who  were  persecuted  by  the  Ultramontanes.  It  was 
there  that  his  zeal,  panting  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
his  nation,  dictated  those  remarkable  letters  addressed 
to  Charles  V.,  Frederic  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Albert, 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  the  princes  and  nobility, 
which  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  orators.  There  he 
composed  all  those  writings,  destined  to  be  read  and 
comprehended  by  the  common  people,  which  apread 
throughout  the  German  population  a  borror  of  Rome 
and  a  love  of  liberty.  Devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
B«foimer,  his  design  was  to  lead  the  nobles  to  take  up 
•LathsilEpp.L,p.87,a6. 


arms  in  favour  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  nish  sword  in  hand 
on  that  Rome  which  Luther  aimed  to  destroy  only  by 
the  word  and  invincible  power  of  the  tmth. 

And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  wariike  exultation* 
it  is  delightful  to  find  in  Hfltten  kind  and  considerate 
feelings.  At  the  death  of  his  parents,  be  gave  up  to 
his  brothers  all  the  property  of  the  family,  though  he 
was  the  elde«t  son,  and  even  begged  tbem  not  to  write 
to  htm  nor  send  him  any  money,  lest,  notwithstanding 
their  innocence,  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  malice 
of  his  enemies,  and  fall  with  him  into  the  pit. 

If  truth  cannot  acknowledge  him  as  one  of  her  chil« 
dren,  for  she  ever  walks  in  company  with  holiness  of 
life  and  charity  of  heart,  she  will  at  least  accord  to  him 
an  honourable  mention  aa  one  of  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  error.* 

The  same  may  be  aaid  of  Francis  of  Sickingen,  his 
illustrious  friend  and  protector.  This  noble  knisht, 
whom  many  of  his  contemporaries  judged  worthy  ofthe 
imperial  crown,  shines  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  war- 
like antagonists  of  Rome.  Though  delighting  in  the 
noise  of  bsttles,  he  was  full  of  ardour  for  learning,  and 
veneration  for  its  professors.  At  the  head  of  an  army 
which  threatened  Wurtemburg,  he  commanded  that  in 
case  Stutgard  should  be  taken  by  assault,  the  bouse 
and  property  of  the  distinguished  scholar,  John  Rench- 
lin,  should  be  respected.  He  afterward  invited  him  to 
his  camp,  embraced  him,  and  tendered  him  his  assis- 
tance in  the  contest  between  him  and  the  monks  of 
Cologne.  Chivalry  had  for  a  long  time  prided  itself  in 
despising  learning.  The  period  we  are  retracing  pre- 
senu  a  new  speciscle.  Under  the  ponderous  cuirasses 
of  Sickingen  and  HAtten,  we  perceive  that  new  move- 
ment of  the  general  intelligence  then  everywhere 
beginning  to  make  iuelf  felt.  The  Reformation  gave 
to  the  worid,  as  its  first  fruits,  warriors  who  were  friends 
of  the  arts  and  of  peace. 

Hfltten,  during  his  residence  at  the  Castle  of  Sickin- 
gen, after  his  return  from  Brossels,  encouraged  the 
brave  knight  to  study  the  evangelic  doctrine,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  main  truths  on  which  it  is  based. 
"  And  is  there  any  man,"  exclaimed  Sickingen,  in 
astonishment,  **that  dares  seek  to  overtum  such  a 
doctrine !     Who  dares  to  attempt  it  t" 

Several  who  were  at  a  later  period  distinguished  as 
Reformen,  found  a  refuge  in  his  castle.  Among  others, 
Martin  Bucer,  Aquila,  Schwebel,  (£coUmpadius ;  ao 
that  Htttten,  with  some  resson.  designated  Ebembeig 
the  <*  house  of  the  just."  OBcolampadioa  preached, 
according  to  bis  custom,  every  day  at  the  castle. 
Nevertheless  the  warriors  there  collected  were  'ere  long 
weary  of  hearing  so  much  of  the  mild  virtues  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  the  sermons  were  too  long  for  them,  though 
OBcolampaditts  did  his  best  to  be  brief.  They,  how- 
ever, came  every  day  to  church,  but  it  was  merely  to 
hear  the  benediction,  or  to  make  a  short  prayer,  so  that 
QBcolampadius  was  used  to  exclaim,  "  Alas  !  the  word 
is  here  sown  upon  rocks." 

Soon  after,  Sickingen,  wishing  to  help  the  cause  of 
truth  in  his  own  fashion,  declared  war  against  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  **  to  open  a  door,"  as  he  said, 
**for  the  Gospel."  It  waa  in  vain  that  Luther,  who 
had  then  appeared,  dissuaded  him  from  it ;  he  atucked 
Treves  with  five  thousand  horse  and  a  thousand  foot. 
The  couragious  archbishop,  assisted  by  the  Palatine 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  compelled  him  to  retreat. 
In  the  spring  following,  the  allies  besieged  him  in  bis 
Castle  of  Ijsndstein.  After  a  bloody  assault,  Sickingen 
was  obliged  to  retire :  he  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
three  princes  penetrated  into  the  fortress,  and,  passing 
through  its  apartments,  found  the  lion-hearted  knight 

Hutt«B^  works  hare  been  poblidisd  at  Berlin  by  Man* 
ch«o,  1999  to  ia»,  bk  ft  roll.,  8to. 
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m  iranU,  stretched  on  hie' death  bed.  He  put  forth 
his  haod  to  the  Palatine,  without  seeming  to  notice 
the  princes  who  accompanied  him.  But  they  over- 
wheliued  him  with  questions  and  reproaches.  **  Leave 
me  b  quiet,*'  said  he,  *'  for  I  must  now  prepare  to 
ftoswer  to  a  ffreater  Lord  than  ye.''  Wmo  Luther 
heard  of  his  death,  he  exclaimed,  **  The  Lord  is  just 
bo(  wonderful !  It  is  not  by  the  swoid  that  he  will 
bare  his  gospel  propagated." 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  a  warrior  who,  as 
emperor,  or  as  an  elector,  might  perhaps  have  raised 
Germany  to  a  high  degree  of  glory,  but  who,  confined 
within  a  narrow  circle,  expended  uselessly  the  great 
powers  with  which  he  was  gifted.  It  was  not  in  the 
UiinoUoous  minds  of  these  warriors  that  divine  truth 
came  to  fix  her  abode.  It  was  not  by  their  arms  that 
the  troth  was  to  prevail ;  and  God,  by  bringing  to 
Dooght  the  mad  projects  of  Sickingen,  confirm^  anew 
the  testimony  of  St.  Paul,  **  The  weapons  of  our  wsr* 
fare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God." 

Another  knight,  Harmut  of  Cronl^rg,  the  friend  of 
Hutten  and  Sickingen,  appears,  however,  to  have  had 
more  wisdom  and  knowleage  of  the  truth.  He  wrote 
with  much  modesty  to  Leo  X.,  urging  him  to  restore 
hie  temporal  power  to  him  to  whom  it  belonged,  namely, 
to  the  emperor.  Addressing  his  subjects  as  a  father, 
he  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them  the  doctrines  of  the 
Goepel,  and  exhorted  them  to  faith,  obedience  and  trust 
in  Jesus  Christ,  **  who,"  added  he,  "  is  the  sovereign 
Lord  of  all."  He  resigned  to  the  emperor  a  pension 
of  two  hundred  ducats,  '*  because  he  would  no  loneer 
aerve  one  who'  gave  ear  to  the  enemies  of  the  truth." 
And  we  find  a  saying  of  his  recorded  which  places  him, 
in  our  judgment,  above  Hfitten  and  Sickingen  :  **  Our 
iieavenly  teacher,  the  Holy  Ghost,  can,  when  he  pleases, 
teach  us  in  one  hour  much  more  of  the  faith  of  Christ, 
than  could  be  learned  in  ten  years  at  the  University  of 
Paris." 

However,  those  who  only  look  for  the  friends  of 
the  Reformation  on  the  steps  of  thrones,*  or  in  cathe- 
drak  and  academies,  and  who  suppose  it  bad  no  friends 
imoDg  the  people,  are  greatly  mistaken.  God,  who 
«ai  preparing  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and  powerful,  was 
tho  preparing  among  the  lowest  of  the  people  many 
•iople  and  humble  men,  who  were  one  day  to  become 
the  promoters  of  his  truth.  The  history  of  those  times 
ihowa  the  excitement  that  prevailed  among  the  lower 
cisases.  There  were  not  only  many  young  men  who 
IMS  to  fill  the  highest  offices  in  the  Church,  but  there 
*ere  men  who  continued  all  their  lives  omployed  in 
the  humblest  oecopstions,  who  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  Christianity.  We  relate  some  cir- 
eomaiancee  in  the  life  of  one  of  them. 

He  was  the  aon  of  a  tailor  named  Hans  Sachs,  and 
^u  bom  at  Nuremberg,  the  6th  November,  1494. 
He  was  named  Hans  (John)  after  his  father,  and  had 
UMle  some  progress  in  his  studies,  when  a  severe  ill- 
M«8  obliging  him  to  abandon  them,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  Young  nans  took  ad- 
TanUge  of  the  liberty  this  humble  profession  afforded 
to  his  mind  to  search  into  higher  subjects  better  suited 
to  his  inclination.  Since  music  had  been  banished 
from  the  castlee  of  the  nobles,  it  seems  to  have  sought 
*nd  found  an  asylum  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
jMny  cities  of  Germany.  A  school  for  singing  was 
«M  in  the  church  of  Nuremberg.  The  exercises  in 
^hieh  young  Hans  joined  opened  his  heart  to  religious 
impreaeions,  and  helped  to  excite  in  him  a  taste  for 
P^try  and  music.  However,  the  young  man's  genius 
conld  not  long  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  work- 
"^P-  He  wished  to  see  that  worid  of  which  he  had 
Rad  so  much  in  books,  of  which  his  companions  had 
*  8se  Chatsanbriand  Etudes  Biitorjques. 


told  him  ao  much,  and  which  his  youthful  imagination 
peopled  with  wonders.  In  1611,  he  took  his  bundle 
on  bis  shoulders,  and  set  out,  directing  his  course  to- 
ward the  south.  The  young  traveller,  who  met  wiih 
merry  companions  on  his  road,  students  who  were 
passing  through  the  countrv,  and  many  dangerous  at* 
tractions,  soon  felt  within  himself  a  fearful  struggle. 
The  lusts  of  life  and  his  holy  resolutions  contended 
for  the  mastery.  Trembling  for  the  issue,  he  fled  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  little  town  of  Wels,  in  Austria, 
(1613,)  where  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fine  arts.  The  Emperor  Maximilian 
happened  to  pass  through  the  town  with  a  brilliant  re- 
tinue. The  young  poet  was  carried  away  by  the 
splendour  of  this  court.  The  prince  received  him  into 
htis  hunting  establishment,  snd  Hans  again  forgot  his 
better  resolutions  in  the  joyous  bhambers  of  the  pa- 
lace of  Inspruck.  But  again  his  conscience  loudly 
reproached  him.  The  young  huntsman  laid  aside  his 
glittering  uniform,  set  out,  repaired  to  Schwartz,  and 
afterward  to  Munich.  It  was  there,  in  1614,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  sang  his  first  hymn,  "  to  the  honour 
of  God,"  to  a  well  k^own  chaunt.  He  was  loaded 
with  applause.  Everywhere  in  his  travels  he  had  oc- 
casion to  notice  numerou's  and  melancholy  proofs  of 
the  abuses  under  which  religion  was  labouring. 

On  his  return  to  Nureniberg,  Hans  settled  in  life, 
married,  and  became  the  father  of  a  family.  When 
the  Reformation  burst  forth,  he  lent  an  attentive  ear. 
He  clung  to  that  holy  book  which  had  already  become 
dear  to  him  as  a  poet,  and  which  he  now  no  longer 
searched  for  pictures  and  music,  but  for  the  light  of 
truth.  To  this  sacred  truth  he  soon  dedicated  his 
lyre.  Ftom  a  humble  workshop,  situated  at  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  proceed- 
ed sounds  that  resounded  through  all  Germany,  pre- 
paring the  minds  of  men  for  a  new  era,  and  every- 
where endearing  to  the  people  the  great  revolution 
which  was  then  in  progress.  The  spiritual  son^  of 
Hans  Sachs,  his  Bible  in  verse,  powerfully  assisted 
this  work.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  say  to 
which  it  was  most  indebted,  the  Prince  Elector  of 
Saxony,  Administrator  of  the  empire,  or  the  shoe- 
maker of  Nuremberg ! 

There  was  at  this  timo  something  in  every  class  of 
society  that  presaged  a  Reformation.  In  ever^  quar- 
ter signs  were  manifest,  and  events  were  pressmg  for- 
ward that  threatened  to  overturn  the  work  of  ages  of 
darkness,  snd  to  bring  about  "  a  new  order  of  things." 
The  light  discovered  in  that  age  had  communicated  to 
all  countries,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  a  multitude 
of  new  ideas.  The  minds  of  men,  which  had  slept 
for  so  many  a^s,8eemed  resolved  to  redeem,  by  their 
activity,  the  time  they  had  lost.  To  have  left  them 
idle  and  without  nourishment,  or  to  have  offered  tliem 
no  other  food  than  that  which  had  long  susuined  their 
languishing  existence,  would  have  shown  great  igno- 
rance of  human  nature.  The  mind  of  man  saw  clear- 
ly what  was,  and  what  waa  coming,  and  surveyed  with 
daring  eye  the  immense  gulph  £at  separated  theae 
two  worlds.  Great  princes  were  seated  upon  the 
throne ;  the  ancient  colossus  of  Rome  was  tottenng 
under  its  own  weight ;  the  by-gone  spirit  of  chivalfjr 
was  leaving  the  world,  and  giving  place  to  a  new  spi- 
rit which  breathed  at  the  same  time  from  the  sanctu- 
aries of  learning  and  from  the  dwellings  of  the  com- 
mon people ;  the  art  of  printing  bad  given  wings  to 
the  written  word,  which  carried  it,  like  ceruin  seeds, 
to  the  most  distant  regions ;  the  discovery  of  the  In- 
dies enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  world.  Every 
thing  proclaimed  a  mighty  revolution  at  hand. 

But  whence  was  the  stroke  to  come  that  should 
throw  down  the  ancient  edifice,  and  call  op  a  new 
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etracturo  from  thi»  rains  1  No  ooe  could  answer  this 
question.  Who  bad  more  wisdom  than  Frederic? 
Who  had  more  learning  than  Renchlin  t  Who  bad 
more  Ulont  than  Erasmus  1  Who  had  more  wit 
and  energy  than  Hntteni  Who  had  more  cou- 
rage than  Sickinoen  1  Who  had  more  yirtae  than 
Cronberg?  Ana  yet  it  waa  neither  Frederic,  nor 
Renchlin,  nor  Erasmus,  nor  H  tten,  nor  Sickingen, 
nor  Cronbeig.  Learned  men,  princes,  warriors,  the 
Chnxeh  itself,  a]l  had  undermined  somo  of  the  old 


foundations ;  but  there  they  had  stopped :  atid  no 
where  was  seen  the  hand  of  power  that  was  to  be 
God's  instrument. 

However,  all  felt  that  it  would  soon  bo  seen. 
Some  pretended  to  have  discovered  in  the  stars  sure 
indications  of  its  appearing.  Some,  seeing  the  mise« 
rable  state  of  religion,  foretold  the  near  approach  of 
Antichrist.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  presaged  some 
reformation  at  hand.  The  world  was  in  expecUtion. 
Luther  appeared. 
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All  things  were  ready.  God  who  prepares  his  work 
for  ages,  accomplishes  it,  when  his  time  is  come,  by 
the  feeblest  instruments.  It  is  the  method  of  God's 
providence  to  effect  great  results  by  inconsiderable 
means.  This  law,  which  pervades  the  kingdom  of 
nature,  is  discerned  also  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
God  chose  the  Reformers  of  the  Church  from  the 
same  condition,  and  wordly  circumstances,  from 
whence  he  had  before  taken  the  Apostles.  He  chose 
them  from  that  humble  class  which,  thou^  not  the 
lowest,  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  Uie  middle 
ranks.  Every  thing  was  thus  to  make  manifest  to  the 
world  that  the  work  was  not  of  man,  but  of  God. 
The  reformer,  Zwingle,  emerged  from  a  shepherd's 
hut  among  the  Alps  ;  Melancthon,  the  great  theolo- 
gian of  the  Reformation,  from  an  armourer's  work- 
shop, and  Luther  from  the  cottage  of  a  poor  miner. 

The  opening  period  of  a  man's  life, — ^that  in  which 
1)V0'  natural  character  is  formed  and  developed  under 
the  habd  of  God, — is  always  important.  It  is  espe- 
,ciaUy  so  in  Luther's  career.  The  whole  Reformation 
.was  there. 

The  different  phases  of  this  work  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  mind  of  him  who  waa  to  be  the  instrument 
for  it,  before  it  was  publicly  accomplished  in  the  world 
The  knowledge  of  the  Reformation  effected  in  the 
heart  of  Luther  himself  is,  in  truth,  the  key  to  the  Re- 
formation of  the  Church.  It  is  only  by  studying  the 
work  in  the  individual,  that  we  can  comprehend  the 

Senecal  work.  They  who  neglect  the  former,  will 
now  but  the  form  and  exterior  signs  of  the  latter. 
They  may  gain  knowledge  of  certain  events  and  re- 
sults, but  uiey  will  never  comprehend  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  that  renovation ;  for  the  principle  of  life  that 
waa  the  soul  of  it  will  remain  unknown  to  them.  Let 
Qs  then  study  the  Reformation  of  Luther  himself,  be- 
fore we  contemplate  the  facts  that  changed  the  state 
of  Chriatendom. 

John  Luther,  the  aon  of  a  peasant  of  the  village  of 
Mora,  near  Eisenach,  in  the  county  of  Mansfield,  in 
Thuringta,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  widely- 
spread  family  of  bumble  oeasantry,*  married  the 
daughter  of  an  inhabiunt  of  Neustadt,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Wunburg,  named  Margaret  Lindemsnn.  The  new 
married  couple  left  Eisenach,  and  went  to  settle  in  the 
little  town  of  Eisleben,  in  Saxony. 

Seekendorff  relates,  on  the  testimony  of  Relhan,  the 
•aperintendant  of  Eisenach  in  1601,  that  the  mother 
of  Luther,  thinking  her  time  was  not  near,  had  gone  to 

•  Vestiia  famlUa  est  et  late  propagata  madioerlam  hominmn. 
OielsBC.  Yit  Lath.) 


the  feir  of  Eialeben,  and  that  there  she  was  bnragfat  to 
bed  of  her  aon.  Notwithstanding  the  credit  that  is  due 
to  Seekendorff^  this  fact  does  not  seem  well  authenti- 
cated; indeed,  it  is  not  alluded  to  by  any  of  the  oldest 
historians  of  Luther ;  moreover,  the  distance  from  Mora 
to  Eisleben  must  be  about  twenty-four  leagues — a 
journey  not  likely  to  have  been  undertaken  id  we  state 
m  which  Luther's  mother  then  was,  for  the  sake  of 
going  to  a  fair ;  and,  lastly,  the  testimony  of  Luther 
nimself  appears  to  contradict  this  assertion.* 

John  Luther  was  a  man  of  upright  obaracter,  diligent 
in  his  business,  open-hearted,  and  possessing  a  streoBth 
of  purpose  bordering  upoii  obstinacy.  Of  more  culti- 
vated mind  than  the  generality  of^his  class,  he  read 
much.  Books  were  then  rare;  but  John  did  not 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  procuring  them.  They 
were  his  recreation  in  the  intervals  of  rest,  that  his 
severe  and  assiduous  labours  allowed  him.  Margaret 
possessed  those  virtues  which  adorn  good  and  pious 
women.  Modesty,  the  fear  of  God,  and  devotion, 
especially  maiked  her  character.  She  was  considered 
by  the  mothers  of  families  in  the  place  where  she 
resided,  as  a  model  worthy  of  their  imitation,  t 

It  is  not  precisely  known  how  long  the  new-married 
couple  had  been  settled  at  Eisleben,  when,  on  the 
tenth  of  November,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Margaret  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Melancthon  often 
queationed  the  mother  of  his  friends  as  to  the  time  of 
her  son's  birth.  **  I  well  remember  the  day  and  the 
hour,"  replied  she ;  "  but  I  am  not  ceruin  about  the 
year."  But  James,  the  brother  of  Luther,  an  honest 
and  upright  man,  said  that,  according  to  the  opinioa  of 
all  the  family,  Martin  was  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1483,  on  the  tenth  of  November.  It  was  the  eve  of 
St.  Martin. $  The  first  thought  of  his  pious  parents 
was  to  devote  to  God,  by  the  rite  of  bsoUsm,  the  child 
that  had  been  sent  them.  The  next  dav,  which  was 
Tuesday,  the  father,  with  joy  and  gratitude,  carried  bis 
son  to  St.  Peter's  church.  It  was  there  he  received 
the  seal  of  his  dedication  to  the  Lord.  They  named 
him  Martin,  in  memory  of  the  day. 

Little  Martin  was  not  six  months  old,  when  bis 
parenu  left  Eisleben,  to  go  to  Mansfield,  which  is  only 
five  leagues  distant.  The  mines  of  Mansfield  were 
then  much  celebrated.    John  Luther,  an  industrious 

•  Ego  natns  ram  in  Eisleben  baptisatosqas  apod  Sanotuv 
FetnuB  ibidem.  Parentet  mei  de  prope  Imobco  illuo  mlgrar 
nmt    (L.  Epp.  i,  p.  800.) 

i  Intaebantuniiie  in  •am  cseter*  honestae  mnileres,  at  is 
eacemplar  virtatam.    (Melancthon  Tita  Luthcri.) 
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man,  feeling  that  he  should  perhaps  be  called  apon  to 
bring  op  a  numerous  family,  hoped  to  get  a  better 
livdibood  there  for  himself  and  his'  children.  It  was 
in  this  town  that  the  understanding  and  physical 
powers  of  young  Luther  were  first  developed  ;  it  was 
there  that  his  activity  began  to  display  itself;  there 
he  began  to  speak  and  act.  The  plains  of  Mansfield, 
tiie  banks  of  the  Vipper,  were  the  theatre  of  his  first 
sports  with  the  chilaren  of  the  iieighbourhood. 

The  early  years  of  their  abode  at  Mansfield  were  full 
ordifficalty  for  the  worthy  John  and  his  wife.  They 
lired  at  first  in  extreme  poverty.  "  My  parents,'*  said 
the  ileformei,  "  were  very  poor.  My  father  was  a 
woodcQiter,  and  mv  mother  has  often  carried  the  wood 
on  her  back,  that  sne  might  earn  wherewith  to  bring  as 
children  up.  They  endured  the  hardest  labour  for  our 
sakes.'*  The  example  of  parents  whom  he  reverenced, 
and  the  habits  they  trained  him  to,  Tery  early  accus- 
tomed Luther  to  toil  and  frugal  fare.  How  often  may 
Martin,  when  a  child,  have  accompanied  his  mother 
to  the  wood,  and  made  up  and  brought  to  her  his 
little  faggot. 

There  are  bleasinffs  promised  to  the  labour  of  the 
rishteoas,  and  John  Luther  experienced  their  reality. 
He  gradually  made  his  way,  and  established  at  Mans- 
field two  small  furnaces  for  iron.  By  the  side  of  these 
forges  little  Martin  grew  up — and  it  was  with  the 
earnings  of  this  industry  that  his  father  was  afterward 
able  to  place  him  at  school.  **  ft  was  from  a  miner^s 
fire-side,'*  says  the  worthy  Mathesius,  "  that  one  who 
was  destined  to  recast  vital  Christianity  was  to  go 
forth :  an  expression  of  God*s  purpose,  by  his  means, 
to  cleanse  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  refine  them  as  gold  in 
His  furnace."*  Respected  by  all  for  his  uprightness, 
iireproachable  conduct,  and  good  sense,  he  was  made 
ooe  of  the  council  of  Mansfield,  the  chief  town  of  the 
district  so  called.  Circumstances  of  too  pinching  want 
might  have  weighed  down  their  child's  spirit ;  while 
comparatively  easy  circumstances  would  dilate  his 
Wan  and  raise  his  character. 

John  took  ad  vantage  of  his  new  appointment,  to  court 
the  society  he  preferred.  He  paid  great  attention  to 
the  learned,  and  often  invited  to  his  table  the  ecclesi- 
isiics  and  schoolmasters  of  the  place.  His  house 
afforded  a  sample  of  those  social  meetings  of  citizens 
that  did  honour  to  Germany  in  the  begmning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  a  kind  of  mirror,  to  which 
came,  and  wherein  were  reflected,  the  numerous 
•objects  which  successively  took  possessioa  of  the 
agiuted  stage  of  the  times.  The  child  derived  advan- 
^  from  this.  Doubtless  |he  sight  of  Uiese  men,  to 
^m  so  much  respect  was  shown  in  bis  father's 
hooae,  excited  in  the  heart  of  young  Martin  the 
unbitious  desire  that  he  himself  might  one  day  be 
■  acboolmaster  or  man  of  learning. 

As  soon  as  lie  was  old  enough  to  receive  instruction, 
his  pareou  endeavoured  to  communicate  to  him  the 
Knowledge  of  God,  to  train  him  in  His  fear,  and  form 
him  to  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues.  They 
applied  the  utmost  care  to  this  earliest  domestic 
edncatbn.t  But  their  solicitude  was  not  confined  to 
WIS  instruction. 

His  father,  desiring  to  see  him  acquire  the  elements 
P*  that  learning  for  which  he  had  so  much  esteem, 
iDvoked  upon  him  the  bleeeing  of  God,  and  sent  him 
k)  achool.  Martin  waa  then  a  little  child.  His  father 
>M  Nicholas  Emler,  a  young  man  of  Manafield,  often 
^ed  him  in  their  arms  to  the  house  of  George 
^ilias,  and  came  again  to  fetch  him.  Years  after- 
•  Dmmb  oraiste  diaiergeiitlieho  Sohneixer (Mathe- 

Btti,  1M5.  Dw  a.) 
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ward,  Emler  married  Luther's  sister.  Fifty  years  latev, 
the  Reformer  reminded  the  aged  Nicholas  of  this 
touching  mark  of  afiectioo  received  in  his  childhood, 
and  commemorated  it  on  the  blank  leaves  of  a  book 
presented  to  this  old  friend.* 

The  piety  of  his  parents,  their  active  turn  of  mind 
and  strict  virtue,  gave  to  the  boy  a  happy  impulse,  and 
helped  to  form  in  him  a  habit  of  seriousness  and  appU* 
cation.  In  those  days  it  was  the  practice  to  use 
chastisements  and  fear  as  the  main  impulses  in  educa- 
tion. Margaret,  although  she  sometimee  approved  the 
too  great  severity  of  her  husband,  often  opened  her 
maternal  arms  to  Martin,  and  comforted  him  in  his 
tears.  Yet  she  herself  overstepped  the  precept  of  that 
wisdom  which  tells  us  that  he  who  loves  his  child  will 
chastise  him  early.  The  resolute  character  of  the  child 
gave  frequent  occasion  for  correction  and  reprimand. 
**  My  parents,"  said  Luther  in  after  life,  "  treated  me 
cruelly,  so  that  I  became  very  timid  ;  one  day,  for  a 
mere  trifle,  my  mother  whipped  me  till  the  blood  came. 
They  truly  thought  they  were  doing  right ;  but  they 
had  no  discernment  of  character,  which  is  yet  absolutely 
necessary,  that  we  may  know  when,  on  whom,  and 
how,  punishment  should  be  inflicted,  "f 

At  school  the  poor  child  was  treated  with  equal  se- 
verity. His  master  floeged  him  fifteen  times  in  one 
day.  "  It  is  right,"  said  Luther,  relating  this  fact,  "  it 
is  right  to  punish  children,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  love  tnem."  With  such  an  education,  Luther 
early  learned  to  despise  the  attractions  of  a  aelf-indul- 
gent  life.  It  is  a  just  remark  of  one  of  his  earliest 
biographers,  that  **  that  which  is  to  become  great  must 
begin  m  small  things ;  and  if  children  are  from  their 
youth  brought  up  with  too  much  daintiness  and  care, 
they  are  injured  for  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

Martin  learned  something  at  achool.  He  was  taught 
the  heada  of  the  catechiam,  the  ten  commandments, 
the  apoatles'  creed,  the  Lord's  prayer^  sofjne-  hymns, 
some  forms  of  prayer,  a  Latin  gramtyiar*  connpQ^  io 
the  fourth  century  by  Donatua,  i^aster  of  St,  Jeroqie^ 
and  which,  improved  by  RcmigiiiVa  French  mOokt  in 
the  eleventh  century,  was  for  a  long  while  in  froalk  re-, 
pute  in  the  schools ;  he  also  read  tbe.Cisio  jinue^  ^ 
singular  calendar,  composed  iq  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  ;  in  a  word,  all  that  wai  aUidied  io  the  Latili 
school  of  Mansfield. 

But  it  appears  that  the  child  waa  qot  yet  led  io  Gpd. 
The  only  religious  feeling  that  he  then  manifB<ited  was 
that  of  fear.  Every  time  that  he  heard  Christ  spoken 
of,  he  turned  pale  with  terror ;  for  ho  had  been  repre- 
sented to  him  only  as  an  anery  judge.t  This  servile 
fear,  which  is  so  tar  removed  from  true  religion,  per^ 
haps  prepared  his  mind  for  the  good  tidings  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  for  that  joy  which  he  afterward  felt  when  he 
learned  to  know  Christ  as  meek  and  lowly  of  heart 

John  Luther,  in  conformity  with  his  pr^ilections, 
resolved  to  make  his  son  a  scholar.  That  new  world 
of  light  and  science  which  was  everywhere  producing 
vague  excitement,  reached  even  to  the  cotuge  of  the 
miner  of  Mansfield,  and  excited  the  ambition  of  Mar* 
tin's  father.  The  remarkable  character,  and  persever- 
ing application  of  his  son,  made  John  conceive  the 
highest  hopes  of  his  success.  Therefore,  when  Martin 
was  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  1497,  his  father  came  to 
the  resolution  of  parting  from  him,  and  aendina  him  to 
the  achool  of  the  Franciscans  at  Magdeburs.  Margaret 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  this  decision,  and  Martin  made 
preparations  for  leaving  his  paternal  roof. 

Among  the  young  people  of  Mansfield,  there  was 

•  Waltherv  Naohriehtsii. 
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one  named  John  Reinecke,  tho  aon  of  a  respectable 
burgher.  Martin  and  John,  who  had  been  achoolfel- 
lows  in  early  childhood,  had  contracted  a  friendship 
which  lasted  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  two  boys 
B6t  out  together  for  Magdeburg.  It  was  at  that  place, 
when  separated  from  their  families,  that  they  drew 
closer  the  bonds  of  their  friendship. 

Magdeburg  was  like  a  new  world  to  Martin.  In  the 
midst  of  numerous  privations,  (for  he  had  hardly  enough 
to  subsist  on,)  he  observed  and  listened.  Andreas 
Proles,  a  provincial  of  the  Augustine  order,  was  then 
preaching  with  great  zeal,  the  necessity  of  reforming 
religion  and  the  Church.  Perhaps  these  discourses 
deposited  in  the  soul  of  the  youth  the  earliest  germ  of 
the  thoughts  which  a  later  period  unfolded. 

This  was  a  severe  apprenticeship  for  Luther.  Cast 
xipon  the  world  at  fourteen,  without  friends  or  protec- 
tors, he  trembled  in  the  presence  of  his  masters,  and  in 
his  play  hours,  he  and  some  children,  as  poor  as  him- 
self, with  difficulty  begged  their  bread.  **  I  was  ac- 
customed," says  he,  **  with  my  companions,  to  be^  a 
little  food  to  supply  our  wants.  One  day,  about  Christ- 
mas time,  we  were  going  all  together  through  the 
neighbouring  villages,  from  house  to  house,  singing  in 
concert  the  usual  carols  on  the  infant  Jesus,  bom  at 
Bethlehem.  We  stopped  in  front  of  a  peasant's  house 
which  stood  deUchea  from  the  rest,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  village.  The  peasant  hearing  us  sing  our  Christ- 
mas carols,  came  out  with  some  food,  which  he  meant 
to  give  us,  and  asked,  in  a  rough  loud  voice,  *  Where 
are  you,  boys  V  Terrified  at  these  words,  we  ran  away 
as  fast  as  we  could.  We  had  no  reason  to  fear,  for 
the  peasant  offered  ua  this  assistance  in  kindness ;  but 
oar  hearts  were  no  doubt  become  fearful  from  the  threats 
and  tyranny  which  the  masters  then  used  toward  their 
scholars,  so  that  ,we  were  seized  with  sudden  fright. 
At  last,  ho\yever,  as  the  peasant  still  continued  to  call 
afker  ua,  we  stopped,  forgot  our  fears,  ran  to  him,  and 
received  the  food  that  he  offered  us.  It  is  thus,"  adds 
Luther,  **  that  we  tremble  and  flee  when  our  conscience 
is  ffuiltj  and  alarmed.  Then  we  are  afraid  even  of  the 
hem  that  is  offered  us,  and  of  those  who  are  our  friends, 
ana  wish  to  do  us  good.*** 

A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  John  and  Mar- 
garet, hearing  what  difficultj  their  son  found  in  sup- 
porting himself  at  Magdeburg,  sent  him  to  Eisenach, 
where  there  was  a  celebrated  school,  and  at  which  place 
the  J  had  relations,  t  They  had  other  children,  and 
thouffh  their  circumstances  were  much  improved,  they 
could  not  maintain  their  son  in  a  city  where  he  was  a 
stranger.  The  onremitting  labours  of  John  Luther 
couldao  DO  more  than  support  the  family  at  Mansfield. 
He  hoped  that  when  Martin  got  to  Eisenach  he  would 
find  it  easier  to  earn  his  living.  Bot  he  was  not  more 
fortunate  there  than  he  had  been  at  Magdeburg.  His 
relations  who  lived  in  the  town  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves about  him,  or  perhaps  they  were  rery  poor,  and 
could  not  ffive  him  any  assiitanoe. 

When  the  young  scholar  was  pressed  with  hanger, 
he  was  obliged,  aa  at  Magdebaig,  to  go  with  his  school- 
fellows and  sinff  in  the  streets  to  earn  a  morsel  of  bread. 
This  custom  otLother's  time  is  still  preserved  in  many 
towns  in  Germany.  Those  yoong  people's  voices 
■ometimes  form  a  most  harmonious  concert  Often 
the  Door  modest  boy,  instead  of  bread,  received  nothing 
but  harsh  words.  More  than  once,  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow,  he  shed  manv  tears  in  secret ;  he  could  not 
look  to  the  future  without  trembling. 

One  day  in  particular,  after  having  been  repulsed 
from  three  houses,  he  was  about  to  return  faating  to  his 
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lodging,  when,  having  reached  the  Place  St.  George, 
he  stood  before  the  house  of  an  honest  burgher,  motion* 
less,  and  lost  in  pajnfnl  reflections.  Must  he,  for  want 
of  broad,  eive  up  his  studies,  and  go  to  work  with  his 
father  in  the  mines  of  Mansfield  1  Suddenly  a  door 
opens,  a  woman  appears  on  the  threshold :  it  is  the 
wife  of  Conrad  Cotta,  a  daughter  of  the  burgomaster 
of  Eilfeld.*  Her  name  was  Ursula.  The  chronicles 
of  Eisenach  call  her  *'  the  pious  Shunamite,**  in  remem- 
brance of  her  who  so  earnestly  entreated  the  prophet 
Elijah  to  eat  bread  with  her.  This  Christian  Shuna- 
mite  had  more  than  once  remarked  young  Martin  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  faithful ;  she  had  been  affected 
by  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  and  his  apparent  devo- 
tion.! She  had  heard  the  harsh  words  with  which  the 
poor  scholar  had  been  repulsed.  She  ssw  him  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  before  her  door ;  she  came  to  bis 
assistance,  beckoned  him  to  enter,  and  supplied  his 
urgent  wants. 

Conrad  approved  his  wife*s  benevolence ;  he  even 
found  so  much  pleasure  in  the  society  of  young  Luther, 
that  a  few  days  afterward,  he  took  him  to  live  in  his 
house.  From  that  moment  he  no  longer  feared  to  be 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  studies.  He  was  not  to  re- 
turn to  Mansfield,  and  bury  the  Ulent  that  God  had 
committed  to  his  trust !  God  had  opened  the  heart 
and  the  doors  of  a  Chriatian  family  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  did  not  know  what  would  become  of  him. 
This  event  disposed  his  soul  to  that  confidence  in  God, 
which,  at  a  later  period,  the  severest  trials  could  not 
shake. 

In  the  honse  of  Cotta,  Luther  lived  a  very  different 
life  from  that  which  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  enjoy- 
ed a  tranquil  existence,  exempt  from  care  and  want ; 
his  mind  became  more  calm,  his  disposition  more  cheer- 
ful, his  heart  more  enlarffed.  His  whole  nature  was 
awakened  by  the  sweet  beams  of  charity,  and  began 
to  expand  into  life,  joy,  and  happiness.  His  prayers 
were  more  fervent ;  his  thirst  for  learning  became  moro 
ardent ;  and  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies. 

To  literature  and  science  he  united  the  study  of  the 
arts ;  for  the  arts  slso  were  then  advancing  in  Germany. 
The  men  whom  God  deaigns  to  influence  their  con- 
temporaries, are  themselves  at  first  influenced  and  led 
by  the  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
Luther  learned  to  play  on  the  flute  and  on  the  late. 
He  often  accompanied  his  fine  alto  voice  with  the  latter 
instrument,  and  thus  cheered  his  heart  in  his  hours  of 
sadness.  He  also  took  pleasure  in  expressing  by  his 
melody  his  gratitude  to  his  adoptive  mother,  who  was 
very  fond  of  music.  He  himself  loved  this  art  even  to 
hia  old  age,  and  composed  the  words  and  music  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  German  hymns. 

Happy  timea  for  the  young  man  !  Luther  alwmys 
lookea  back  to  them  with  emotion  !  and  a  son  of  Con- 
rad having  gone  many  years  after  to  stu^y  at  Wittem- 
berg;  when  the  poor  scholar  of  Eisenach  had  become 
the  learned  teacher  of  his  age,  he  joyfully  received  him 
at  his  table  and  under  his  roof.  He  wished  to  repay 
in  part  to  the  son  what  he  had  received  from  the  fatiher 
ana  mother. 

It  was  when  memory  reverted  to  the  Christian 
woman  who  had  supplied  him  with  bread,  when  every 
one  else  repulsed  him,  that  he  uttered  this  memorable 
saying :  **  There  is  nothing  sweeter  than  the  heart  of 
a  pious  woman.'* 

But  never  did  Luther  feel  ashamed  of  the  time,  when, 
pressed  by  hunger,  he  sorrowfully  begged  the  bread 
necessary  for  the  aupport  of  life  and  the  continuance 
of  his  studies.     So  far  from  this,  he  thought  with 


•  Lingk<s  Reisegesch.  Lath, 
t  Die  well,  sis  umb  seines  "* 
wOlen.   (Maths•ias,^t.) 
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gittitole  <m  the  cztrome  poverty  of  his  yooth.    He 
c«iutdered  it  lis  one  of  the  moans  that  God  had  made 
me  of  to  make  hira  what  he  afterward  became,  and  he 
(kaked  hira  for  k.    The  cenditioD  of  poor  children, 
vho  wsre  obliged  to  lead  the  same  kind  of  life,  teoched 
faim  to  the  hean.    *'  Do  not  dospise,'*  said  he,  **  the 
boys  who  try  to  earn  their  bread  by  chaunting  before 
^oar  door,  *  bread  for  the  love  of  God,*  P^nem  jrropUr 
Deurn,    I  have  done  the  same.    It  is  true,  that  n  later 
mn,  my  father  maintained  me  at  the  UniTorsity  of 
Crfuitb,  with  much  love  and  fcindnesa,  supBortiog  me 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  but  at  one  time  I  was  only 
a  poor  mendicant. .  And  now  by  means  of  my  pen,  { 
hiTs  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  woiid  not  change  for- 
tunes with  the  Grand  Seignor  himself.    I  may  say 
more ;  if  [  were  to  be  offered  all  the  possessions  of  the 
earth  heaped  one  upon  another,  I  woeki  not  take  them 
in  exchange  for  what  I  possess.    And  yet  I  should 
never  have  known  what  I  do,  if  I  had  not  been  to 
school,  and  been  Uogfat  to  write.**    Thus  did  this  great 
mas  acknowledge  that  these  humble  beginnings  were 
the  origin  of  his  glery.    He  vras  not  afraid  of  reminding 
his  readers,  that  that  voice,  whose  accents  electriied  the 
empire  and  the  werid,  had  not  verv  long  before  heived 
a  morsel  of  bread  in  the  streets  of  a  petty  town.    The 
Christian  takes  pleasare  in  each  recollections,  because 
they  remind  him  that  it  is  in  God  alone  that  he  is  per- 
mitted to  glory. 

The  strength  of  his  understanding,  the  liveliness  of 
his  imsgination,  and  his  excellent  memory,  enabled  him 
in  a  short  time  to  get  the  start  of  all  his  fellow  students.* 
He  made  espeei^ly  rajpid  progress  in  the  dead  lan- 
goages,  in  rhetoric,  and  in  poetry.  He  wrote  sermons, 
and  mkde  verses.  Cheenul,  obliginff,  and  what  is 
ctUed  good^hearted,  he  was  beloved  by  hta  mastera  attd 
fail  companions. 

Amongthe  profossors,  he  was  particularly  attached 
to  John  Trebonios,  a  learned  man,  of  an  agreeable 
address,  and  who  had  that  renrd  for  the  young  which 
is  so  encouraging  to  them.  Martin  had  observed,  that 
when  Trebonius  came  into  the  school-room,  be  took  off 
hb  hat  and  bowed  to  the  scholars  ;  a  neat  condescen- 
■ioD  in  those  pedantic  times*  Itus  bad  pleased  the 
young  DUO.  He  began  to  perceive  that  he  himself 
WIS  something.  The  respect  paid  him  by  his  master 
had  mised  the  scholar  in  his  own  estimation.  The 
colleagues  of  Trebonius,  whose  custom  was  different, 
haviqg^one  day  ozprMoed  their  sstonishihent  at  this 
astiene  condMcension,  he  answered  them ;  and  his 
asswer  nude  en  impression  on  young  Luther.  **  There 
are,*'  said  he,  **  amons  these  youths,  some  whom  God 
will  one  day  raise  to  Um  ranks  of  burgomasters,  chan- 
callers,  doctors,  and  magistrates.  Though  you  do  not 
Mw  see  the  outward  signs  of  their  respectitre  dignitiee, 
u  is  yet  proper  to  treat  them  with  respect.*'  Doubtless 
<hs  young  scholar  beard  these  words  with  pleaaure,  and 
paihaps  he  then  saw  himself,  hi  prospect,  adorned  with 
adoctoi^scap. 

Lather  had  atUined  his  eighteenth  year.  He  had 
tasted  the  sweets  of  learning.  He  thirsted  after  know- 
l^ge.  He  sighed  for  a  university  education.  He 
hmged  to  go  to  one  of  those  foonuins  of  sll  knowledge, 
where  his  thirst  for  it  might  be  satisfied,  t  His  father 
f^iuired  him  to  stody  the  law.  Fall  of  confidence  in 
hi*  son*s  talenta,  he  desired  to  see  him  cultivate  them, 
•ad  make  them  known  in  the  world.  Already,  in  an- 
^ipation,  he  beheld  him  filling  honourable  offices 
•noDff  his  follow-citiiens,  gaining  the  favour  of  princes, 
and  dhintng  on  the  great  auge  of  the  worid.  It  was 
*  CuMtaeflt  vii  iogeaS  aoerrima  esaet,  et  tmprimis  sd  slo- 
^UsM  Idonea,  celeritar  ttqosUbus  snis  prucniiit^Mo- 

t  D«Sul8li  igitar  Uttegranim  dukadine,  natora  isgraas  0«- 
^" issniasgtolitaoadsmiaat    (MaL  Yit  LvSL) 


determined  that  the  young  man  should  be  sent  to 
Erfurth. 

Luther  srrived  at  that  university  in  the  year  1501 ; 
Jodocus,  surnamed  the  Doctor  of  Eisenach,  was  them 
teaching  scholastic  philosophy  in  that  place  with  great 
success.  Melancthon  regrets  that  there  was  at  that 
time  nothing  taught  at  Erfarth  but  a  logic  beset  with 
difficulties.  He  expresses  the  Minion,  that  if  Luther 
had  met  with  professors  of  a  difrerent  character,  if  he 
had  been  taught  the  milder  and  more  tranquiliaing  doc- 
trines of  true  philosophy,  it  might  have  moderated  and 
softened  the  natural  vehemence  of  his  chsracter.*  The 
new  pupil,  however,  began  to  study  the  philosophy  of 
the  times  .in  the  writing  of  Occam,  Scotua,  Bonaven- 
tura,  and  Gliomas  A^nmaa.  In  later  years  he  looked 
upon  this  class  of  writers  with  abhorrence ;  he  trembled 
with  rage  when  even  the  nsme  of  Aristotle  was  pro* 
nounced  in  his  presence ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  if  Aristotle  had  not  been  a  man,  he  should  bo 
tempted  to  take  him  for  the  devil.  Bht  his  mind,  eager 
for  mstruction,  required  better  food ;  and  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  best  ancient  authors,  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  others.  He  did  not  satisfy  himself,  like  the 
generality  of  stodents,  with  learning  by  heart  the  works 
of  these  writers ;  but  he  endeavoured  especially  to 
fathom  their  thoughts,  to  imbibe  tbe  ^lirit  by  which 
they  were  animated,  to  make  their  wisdom  his  own,  to 
comprehend  the  object  they  aimed  at  in  their  writinga, 
and  to  enrich  his  understanding  with  their  weighty 
sentences  and  brilliant  descriptions.  He  often  preesed 
his  tutors  with  inquiries,  and  soon  outstripped  his 
school-felhiws.t  Gifted  with  a  retentive  memory,  and 
a  vivid  imagination,  all  that  he  had  read  or  heard  re- 
mained fixed  on  his  memory ;  it  was  aa  if  he  had  seen 
it  himself.  Thns  did  Luther  distinguish  himself  in  bio 
early  youth.  **  The  whole  University,**  says  Melanc- 
thon, **  admired  his  genius.'*t 

But  even  at  this  early  period  the  3rov<ig  msn  of 
eighteen  did  not  study  merely  with  a  view  of  cultival> 
ing  hia  understanding ;  there  was  within  him  a  serious 
thoughtfulness,  a  heart  looking  upward,  which  God 
givea  to  those  whom  he  designs  to  make  bis  most 
lealous  servants.  Luther  felt  that  he  depended  entirely 
upon  God— a  simple  and  powerful  conviction,  which  is 
St  once  a  principle  of  deep  humility  and  an  incentive 
to  great  undertakings.  He  fervently  invoked  the  divino 
blessing  upon  his  Ubours.  Every  morning  he  bma 
the  day  with  prayer ;  then  he  went  to  church ;  after- 
ward he  commenced  his  studies,  and  he  never  lost  a 
moment  in  the  course  of  the  day.  **  To  pray  weH,** 
he  waa  wont  to  say,  **  was  the  better  half  of  stud  v.*'i 

The  young  student  spent  in  the  library  of*^  the 
university  the  moments  he  could  snatch  from  his 
academical  labours.  Books  being  then  scarce,  it  was, 
in  his  eyes,  a  great  privileee  to  be  able  to  profit  by  the 
treaaures  of  this  vast  collection.  One  dsy,  (he  had 
been  then  two  years  at  Erfurth,  and  was  twenty  yean 
of  age,)  he  was  opening  the  books  in  the  library,  one 
after  another,  in  order  to  read  the  names  of  the  authors. 
One  which  he  opened  in  its  turn  drew  his  attention. 
He  had  not  seen  anything  like  it  till  that  hour.  He 
reads  the  title :  it  is  a  Bibw !  a  rare  book,  unknown  aft 
that  time.R  Hia  interest  is  strongly  excited ;  he  it 
filled  with  astonishment  at  finding  more  in  this  volume 
thaa  those  fragments  of  the  gosf^s  and  epistles  which 

•  St  fortasris  ad  leaieadam  vehettentism  natnna  mftlora 
stadia  rerwpidloisiMtt.    (Ibid.) 

t  Et  qoideai  inter  primoi,  ut  iagenio  atadisqas  moltos  oo» . 
qosliaa  anteceUsbot.    (Coohlaus,  Acta  Lutberi,  p.  1.) 

t  aio  iirftar  in  Javentiite  emiaebot  nt  toti  academia»  Lathsvl 
IngeiiiainadmlntionlsML    (Vita  Lath.)        ^^,   ^ 

I  neisiig  gobat,  irt  uber  die  HeUit  ttvdert.    (Mathec  a.1 

H  Auffein  Zeyt,  wie  er  die  Buoher  fcin  naokainandar  besfelilt 
,,.  ksmbtstabsrdtolatalBlMslisBiblia....  (Afathas.!.) 
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tho  Charch  has  selected  to  be  read  to  the  people  in 
their  places  of  worship  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  Till 
then  he  had  thought  that  they  were  the  whold  word  of 
God.  And  here  are  so  many  pages,  so  many  chapters, 
80  many  books,  of  which  he  had  no  idea !  His  heart 
beats  as  he  holds  in  his  hand  all  the  Scripture  divinely 
inspired.  With  eagerness  and  indescribable  feelings, 
he  turns  over  these  leaves  of  God*s  word.  The  first 
page  that  arrests  his  attention,  relates  the  history  of 
Hannah,  and  the  yoons  Samuel.  He  reads,  and  can 
scarcely  restrain  his  jovuil  emotion.  This  child,  whom 
his  parents  lend  to  the  Lord  as  long  as  he  liveth; 
Hannah's  song,  in  which  she  declares  that  the  Lord 
laiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  up  the 
Iteggar  from  the  dunghill,  to  set  him  among  princes ; 
the  young  Samuel,  who  grows  up  in  the  temple  beforp 
tho  Lord :  all  this  history,  all  this  revelation  which  he 
has  discovered,  excites  feelings  till  then  unknown. 
He  returns  home  with  a  full  heart.  **  Oh  !"  thought 
he,  "  if  God  would  bat  give  me  such  a  book  for  my 
own  !'**  Lother  did  not  yet  understand  either  Greek 
or  Hebrew.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  should  have 
studied  those  languages  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  his  residence  in  the  university.  The  Bible, 
that  had  filled  him  with  such  transport,  was  in  Latin. 
He  soon  returned  to  the  library  to  find  his  treasure 
again.  He  read  and  re-read ;  and  then,  in  his  surprise 
and  joy,  he  went  back  to  read  again.  The  first  gleams 
of  a  new  truth  then  arose  in  his  mind. 

Thus  has  God  caused  him  to  find  His  word  !  He 
has  now  discovered  that  book,  of  which  he  is  one  day 
to  give  to  his  countrymen  that  admirable  translation  in 
which  the  Germans  for  three  centuries  have  read  the 
oracles  of  God.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  this 
precious  volume  has  been  removed  from  the  place 
that  it  occupied  in  the  library  of  Erfurth.  This  book, 
deposited  upon  the  unknown  shelves  of  a  dark  room, 
ia  soon  to  become  the  book  of  life  to  a  whole  nation. 
The  Reformation  lay  hid  in  that  Bible. 

It  was  in  this  same  year  that  Luther  took  bis  first 
academical  degree,  that  of  a  bachelor. 

The  excessive  labour  he  had  undergone,  in  preparing 
for  his  examination,  occasioned  a  dangerous  illness. 
Death  seemed  at  hand.  Serious  reflections  filled  his 
mind.  He  thought  his  earthly  career  was  at  an  end. 
All  were  interested  about  the  young  man.  **  It  was  a 
pity,'*  thouffht  they,  "  to  see  so  many  hopes  so  early 
extinguiahed.'*  Several  friends  came  to  visit  him  on 
his  sick  bed.  Among  them  was  an  old  man,  a  venerable 
prieat,  who  had  observed  with  interest  the  labours  and 
academical  life  of  the  student  of  Mansfield.  Luther 
could  not  conceal  the  thoughts  that  filled  his  mind. 
"  Soon,**  said  he,  "  I  shall  be  summoned  hence.**  But 
the  prophetic  old  man  kindly  answered.  "  My  dear 
bachelor,  take  courage !  you  will  not  die  this  time. 
Our  God  will  yet  make  you  his  instrument  in  comforting 
many  others. f  For  God  lays  his  cross  upon  those 
whom  he  loves»  and  those  who  bear  it  patiently  gain 
much  wisdom.**  The  words  impressed  the  sick  youth. 
It  was  as  he  lay  in  the  duat  of  death  that  be  heard  the 
voice  of  a  priest  remind  him,  that  Grod,  as  Samuel'* 
mother  had  said,  raiseth  up  the  poor.  The  old  man 
has  poured  sweet  consolation  mto  his  heart,  and. 
revived  his  spirits;  be  will  never  forget  it.  "This 
was  the  first  prophecy  the  doctor  ever  heard,**  says 
Mathesius,  the  friend  of  Luther,  who  relates  this  cir- 
cumatance,  *'  and  he  often  recollected  it.**  We  may 
eaaily  comprehend  in  what  senae  Mathesius  calls  this 
•peeeh  a  prophecy. 

*  Arlde  pereimrit,  ooBpitqne  optare  ut  oUm  talem  Ubnoa  et 
ipse  nanciKi  posset.    (M.  Adaml  Vit.  Lath.,  p.  108.) 

t  Deui  te  Tirum  faoiet  qui  alios  multos  itenun  eonsolabitor. 
0$,  Adami  Ylt  Lath.,  p.  lOS.) 


When  Luther  was  restored  to  health  there  was  ia 
him  a  something  new.  The  Bible,  his  sickness,  the 
words  of  the  old  priest,  seemed  to  have  called  him  to 
a  new  vocation.  There  was,  however,  aa  yet,  no 
settled  purpose  in  his  mind.  He  resumed  his  studies. 
In  1505  he  was  made  master  of  arts,  or  doctor  in 
philosophy.  The  university  of  Erfurth  was  then  the 
most  celebrated  in  ail  Germanv.  The  othera  were  ia 
comparison,  but  inferior  schools.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  according  to  custom,  with  much  pomp.  A 
procesaion  with  torcnes  came  to  do  honour  to  Luther.'*' 
The 'festival  was  magnificent.  There  was  general 
rejoicing.  Luther,  perhafw,  encouraffed  by  these 
honours,  prepared  to  apply  himself  entirely  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  his  father. 

But  God  willed  otherwiae.  While  Luther  was 
engaged  in  various  studies,  and  beginning  to  teach 
natural  philosophy  and  tho  ethics  of  Aristotle,  with 
other  branches  of  philosophy,  his  conscience  incessantly 
reminded  him  that  religion  was  the  one  thing  needful, 
and  that  his  first  care  should  be  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
He  had  learned  God's  hatred  of  sin ;  he  remembered 
the  penalties  that  hia  word  denounces  against  the 
sinner ;  and  he  asked  himself  tremblingly,  if  he  was 
sure  that  he  possessed  the  favour  of  God.  His  coo- 
science  answered  :  No  !  His  character  was  prompt 
and  decided ;  he  resolved  to  do  all  that  depended  upon 
himself,  to  ensure  a  well-grounded  hope  of  immortality.. 
Two  events  occurred,  one  after  the  other,  to  rouse  hia 
soul  and  confirm  his  resolution. 

Among  his  college  friends  there  was  one,  named 
Alexia,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate.  One  morning 
a  report  was  spread  in  Erfurth  that  Alexis  had  been 
assassinated.  Xiuther  hurried  to  the  spot  and  ascer- 
tained the  truth  of  the  report.  This  sudden  loss  of 
his  friend  affected  him,  and  the  question  which  he 
aaked  himself :  **  What  would  become  of  me,  if  / 
were  thua  suddenly  called  away  V*  filled  his  mind  with 
tho  liveliest  apprehension,  t 

It  was  then  tho  summer  of  1505.  Luther  availed 
himself  of  the  leisure  afforded  him  by  the  university 
vacation,  to  take  a  journey  to  Mansfield,  to  revisit  the 
beloved  abode  of  his  infancy,  and  to  see  his  affectionate 
parents.  Perhaps,  also,  he  intended  to  open  his  heart 
to  his  father,  to  sound  him  upon  the  plan  that  was 
forming  in  bis  mind,  and  obtain  his  permission  to 
eujnge  in  a  different  vocation.  He  foresaw  all  the 
difficulties  that  awaited  him.     The  idle  life  of  the 

S eater  part  of  the  priests  was  particulariy  offensive  to 
e  active  miner  of  Mansfield.  The  ecclesiastics  were, 
moreover,  little  esteemed  in  society  :  most  of  them 
possessed  but  a  scanty  revenue,  and  the  father,  who 
Dad  made  many  sacrifices  to  keep  his  son  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  saw  him  lecturing  publicly  in  his  twentieth 
year,  in  a  celebrated  school,  was  not  likely  resdily  to 
renounce  his  proud  hopes. 

We  are  not  informea  of  what  passed  during  Luther*s 
abode  at  Mansfield.  Perhaps  the  decided  wish  of  his 
father  made  him  fear  to  open  his  mind  to  him.  He 
agaivleft  his  father's  house  for  the  halls  of  the  academy. 
He  waa  within  a  short  disUnce  of  Erfurth  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm.  The  thunder 
roared ;  a  thunderbolt  sunk  into  the  ground  by  his  side. 
Luther  threw  himself  on  his  knees.  His  hour  is 
perhaps  come.  Death,  judgment,  eternity,  are  before 
him  in  all  their  terrors,  and  speak  with  a  voice  which 
he  can  no  longer  reaiat.  '*  Encompassed  with  the 
anguish  and  terror  of  death,**  as  he  himself  say8,t  he 
makes  a  vow,  if  God  will  deliver  him  from  this  danger* 

•  L.  Opp»  W.  xxii.,  p.  3389. 
t  Intentu  fodalis  soi  contristetosw    (Coehlans,  p.  1.) 
1  Mit  Enchreckon  und  Angst  des  Todes  omgebok.    (L. 
i:pp.U.,lU.) 
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to  forsake  the  world,  and  devote  himBolf  to  Hi*  service. 

Risin  from  the  earth,  having  still  before  his  eyos  that 

dead)  that  must  one  day  overtake  him,  he  examines  him- 

self  serioasly,  and  inqaires  what  he  must  do.*     The 

thoaghts  that  formerly  troubled  him  return  with  redoo 

bled  power.     He  has  endeavoured,  it  is  true,  to  fulfil 

aH  bis  duties.    But  what  is  the  state  of  his  soul  ? 

Can  be,  with  a  polluted  soul,  appear  before  the  tribunal 

of  so  lerrible  a  God  1     He  must  become  boly.     He 

now  thirsts  after  holiness  as  he  had  thirsted  after 

knowledge.     But  where  shall  he  find  it  t     How  is  it 

10  be  attained  1     The  university  has  furnished  him 

with  the  means  of  satisfying  his  first  wish.     Who  will 

ai9aage  this  anguish,  this  vehement  desire  that  con- 

sames  him  now  f    To  what  school  of  holiness  can  he 

direct  his  steps!     He  will  go  into  a  cloister;  the 

monastic  life  will  ensure  his  salvation.     How  often 

baa  be  been  told  of  its  power  to  change  the  heart,  to 

cleanse  the  sinner,  to  make  man  perfect !     He  will 

ester  into  a  monastic  order.     He  will  there  become 

holy.    He  will  thus  insure  his  eternal  salvation. t 

Such  was  the  event  that  changed  the  vocation  and 
the  whole  destiny  of  Luther.  The  hand  of  God  was 
in  it.  It  was  that  powerful  hand  that  cast  to  the 
ground  the  young  master  of  arts,  the  aspirant  to  the 
bar,  the  intended  jurisconsult,  to  give  an  entirely  new 
direction  to  his  after  life.  Robianus,  one  of  Luther's 
friends  at  the  university  of  Erfurth,  wrote  to  him  in 
later  times  :  *♦  Divine  Providence  foresaw  what  you 
would  one  day  become,  when,  on  your  return  from 
your  parents,  the  fire  of  Heaven  struck  yon  to  the 
ground,  like  another  Paul,  near  the  city  of  Erfurth, 
and  separating  you  from  us,  led  you  to  enter  the  Ao- 
gQsiine  order.'*  Thus,  similar  circumstances  marked 
»lje  conversion  of  two  of  the  greatest  instruments  cho- 
KD  by  Divine  Providence  to  effect  the  two  greatest 
revolutions  that  have  ever  taken  place  upon  the  earth : 
Saint  Paul  and  Lother.t 

Luther  re-enters  Erfurth.  His  resolution  is  unal- 
terable. Still  it  is  with  reluctance  that  he  prepares 
(0  break  ties  that  are  so  dear  to  him.  He  does  not 
communicate  bis  design  to  any  of  his  companions. 
Bot  one  evening  he  invites  his  college  friends  to  a 
cheerful  and  simple  repast.  Moeic  once  more  en- 
livens their  social  meetmg.  It  is  Luther's  farewell  to 
the  world.  Henceforth  the  companiooa  of  his  plea- 
nres  and  studies  are  to  be  exchanged  for  the  society  of 
"wnks ;  cheerful  and  witty  discourse  for  the  silence 
^  the  cloister  ;  merry  voices  for  the  solemn  harmony 
of  the  quiet  chapel.  God  calls  him;  he  must  sacn- 
fce  all  things.  Now,  however,  for  the  last  time,  let 
bim  gife  way  to  the  joys  of  his  youth !  The  repast 
ficites  his  friends.  Luther  himself  encoursges  their 
joy-  But  at  the  moment  when  their  gaiety  is  at  its 
flight,  ibe  yoong  man  can  no  longer  repress  the  se- 
noos  thoughts  tnat  occupy  his  mind.  He  speaks. 
He  declares  his  intention  to  his  astonished  friends ; 
wy  endeavour  to  oppose  it ;  but  in  vain.  And  that 
^  night  Luther,  perhaps  dreading  their  importunity, 
qtiits  his  lodgings.  He  leaves  behind  his  books  and 
<«rniture,  taking  with  him  only  Virgil  and  Plantns. 
(He  had  not  yet  a  Bible.)  Virgil  and  Plautoe !  an 
9ic  poem  and  comedies !  Singular  picture  of  Lo- 
ner's mind !    There  were,  m  fact,  in  his  character,  the 

*  Can  enet  in  canmo,  fVilminls  ictn  territiis.  (Gochlssns,  1.) 
t  Ooeaiia  autcia  ttnk  iagrwiiandi  Ulod  vita  genus  quod 
p««U  et  itt^diis  doctrlntB  de  Deo  ejEistimavit  esse  conrenlcn. 
»^„(MeLVIt.Luth.) 

J  Some  hiftoriaos  relati«  that  Alexis  was  UUed  by  the 
Jjaderbohthat  alarmed  Luther;  but  two  contemporaries, 
*tt«,M  tad  Bttlneocer  (ia  Orai.  de  Lath.)  diaUnguish  be- 
wew  ui««e  two  events ;  we  may  even  add  to  their  teatimo- 
Lw2iZ^?*^^°'  ^^^  ■»y»»  "  Sodalem  neseio  quo  caaa 


materials  of  a  complete  epic  poem  ;  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  sublimity  ;  but  his  disposition  inclined  to  gaiety, 
wit,  and  mirth;  and  more  than  one  ludicrous  trait 
btoke  forth  from  the  serious  and  noble  ground-work 
of  his  life. 

Furnished  with  these  two  books,  he  goes  alone  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  to  the  convent  of  the  her- 
mits of  St.  Augustine.  He  asks  admittance.  The 
door  opens  and  closes  again.  Behold  him  for  ever 
separated  from  his  parents,  from  his  companions  in 
study,  and  from  the  world.  It  was  the  17ih  of  August, 
150.5.  Luther  waa  then  twenty-one  years  and  nine 
months  old. 

At  length  he  is  unlh  God,  His  soul  is  safe.  He 
is  now  to  obtain  that  holiness  he  so  ardently  desired. 
The  monks,  who  gathered  round  the  young  doctor, 
were  full  of  admiration,  commending  his  decision  and 
renunciation  of  the  world.*  But  Luther  did  not  for- 
get his  friends.  He  wrote  to  them,  bidding  adieu  to 
them  and  to  the  world,  and  the  next  day  he  sent  them 
these  letters,  together  with  the  clothes  he  had  till 
then  worn,  and  the  ring  he  received,  when  made 
maater  of  arte,  which  be  returned  to  the  university, 
that  nothing  might  remind  him  of  the  world  he  had 
renounced. 

His  friends  at  Erfurth  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment. Must  it  be,  thought  they,  that  such  eminent 
talents  should  be  lost  in  that  monastic  life,  which  is 
but  a  kind  of  burial  alive,  t  Full  of  grief,  they  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  convent,  in  hopes  of  inducing 
Luther  to  retract  ao  fatal  a  reaolution  ;  but  in  vain. 
The  doors  were  closed  against  them.  A  whole 
month  was  to  elapse  before  any  one  could  be  permit- 
ted to  see  the  new  monk,  or  to  speak  to  him. 

Lother  had  almost  immediately  communicated  to 
hia  parents  the  great  change  that  hid  now  taken  place. 
His  father  was  thunderstruck.  He  trembled  for  his 
son,  as  Lother  himself  tells  in  the  dedication  of  his 
book  on  monastic  vows,  addreased  to  his  father.  His 
weakness,  his  youth,  the  strength  of  his  passions, 
made  his  father  fear  that,  after  the  first  moments  of 
enthusiasm  should  have  passed,  the  indolent  life  of  a 
monk  might  either  tempt  the  young  man  to  despair, 
or  occasion  him  to  fiill  mto  some  grievous  sin.  He 
knew  that  a  monastic  life  had  already  ruined  many. 
Besides,  the  miner  of  Mansfeld  bad  formed  other  plans 
for  his  son.  He  had  hoped  that  he  would  contract  a 
rich  and  honorable  marriage.  And  now,  all  hia  ambi- 
tious projects  were  overthrown  in  one  night  by  this 
imprudent  step. 

John  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  hi>  >on,  in  which  he 
used  a  tone  of  authority  that  he  had  laid  aside  from  • 
the  period  when  his  son  had  been  made  Master  of  Arts. 
He  withdrew  all  hia  favour,  and  declared  him  disinhe- 
rited from  a  father^a  love.  In  vain  did  John  Lother*s 
friends,  and  doubtless  hia  wife,  endeavour  to  soften 
his  displeaaure,  by  aaying :  "  If  you  would  make  a  aa- 
cnfice  to  God,  let  it  be  the  best  and  dearest  of  your 
possessions,  vour  son,  yonr  Isaac."  The  inexorable 
town-conncillor  of  Mansfeld  would  listen  to  nothing. 

After  some  time,  however,  (Luther  tells  us  this  in  a  ■ 
sermon  preached  at  Wittemberg,  the  20th  of  January, 
1644,)  toe  pUgne  viaited  the  neighbourhood,  and  de- 
prived John  llither  of  two  of  hia  sons.  Just  then 
there  came  one  who  told  the  father,  who  waa  in  deep 
affliction:  **  The  monk  of  BIrfurth  is  also  dead."  Hia 
friends  took  that  opportunity  of  reconciling  the  father 
to  the  young  novice.  "  If  it  should  be  a  false  report," 
said  they,  **  at  leaat  sanctify  your  present  affliction  bv 
consenting  that  your  aon  sbouM  be  a  monk."  "  Well. 

*  Huias  raaadi  contemptu,  ingressus  est  repents,  mnltis  ad- 
mirantfbttS,  monasteriam. .  ,  .  (Ccchlsous,  1.) 
t  In  vita  semimortna.— (Melon.  Adami  Y.  L.  p.  103.) 
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bt  it  9o,^  taid  John  Luther,  with  a  bevt  broken  and 
Tel  atroggling,  **  and  God  giant  he  may  ptosper !" 
When  Luther,  at  a  later  period,  reconciled  to  hia  fa< 


ther,  related  the  event  that  had  induced  him  to  embrace^  repenting  of  the  yoke  he  had  taken  upon  faimaelf,  he 


a  monaatic  life :  **  God  grant,"  replied  the  worthy  mi 
nor,  **  that  you  may  not  have  miataken  a  deloaion  of 
the  de?il  for  a  aign  from  hearen."* 

There  waa  then  in  Luther  little  of  that  which  made 
him  in  after  life  the  Reformer  of  the  Church.  Hia 
entering  into  a  convent  ia  a  proof  of  thia.  It  waa  an 
act  in  that  spirit  of  a  past  age  from  which  be  waa  to  con- 
tribute to  deliver  the  Church.  He  who  waa  about  to 
become  the  teacher  of  the  world,  waa  aa  yet  only  its 
servile  imiutor.  A  new  atone  waa  added  to  the  edi- 
fice of  auperatition  by  the  very  person  who  waa  shortly 
to  overturn  it.  X«other  waa  then  looking  for  salvation 
in  himsdf,  in  vroiks  and  obeenrancea ;  he  knew  not 
that  salvation  eometh  of  God  only.  Ho  aought  to  ce- 
tablish  hia  own  righteonaneas  and  hia  own  glory,— be- 
ing ignorant  of  the  riffhteouaness  and  glory  of  God. 
Dot  what  he  waa  then  ignorant  of  be  aeon  learned.  It 
waa  in  the  cloister  of  Enurth  that  the  great  change  ef- 
fected which  Bubstitoted  in  his  heart  Gknl  and  Hia  wia- 
dom  for  the  world  and  ita  tiaditiooa,  and  prenaied  the 
mighty  revolution  of  which  he  was  the  most  illuatrious 
instrument. 

Martin  Lather,  on  entering  the  convent,  changed  hia 
name,  and  took  that  of  Angnatine.  **  What  can  be 
more  mad  and  impioua,**  aaid  he,  in  reUting  thia  circnm- 
atance,  **  than  to  renounce  one'a  Chriatian  name  for  the 
sake  of  a  cowl  ?  It  is  thus  the  popes  are  aahamed  of 
their  Christian  names,  and  ahow  thereby  that  they  are 
deserters  from  Jesus  Chriat.'*t 

The  monks  hsd  received  him  joyfully.  It  waa  no 
email  gratificatioo  to  tbei?  self-love  to  aee  the  nniver- 
sity  foiraken  by  one  of  ita  moat  eminent  Bcbolan,  for 
a  house  of  their  order.  Nevertheless,  they  treated  him 
harshly,  and  imposed  upon  him  the  meaneat  officea. 
They  peiiiape  wiahed  to  humble  the  doctor  of  phibso- 
nby,  and  to  teach  him  that  his  learning  ^did  not  raise 
him  above  his  brethren ;  and  thought,  moreover,  by  tiiia 
method,  to  prevent  hia  devotinff  himself  to  hia  atodies, 
from  which  the  convent  would  derive  no  advantage. 
The  former  master  of  arte  waa  obliged  to  perform  uie 
fonctiona  of  doo^keeper,  to  open  and  ahat  the  gatea, 
to  wind  op  the  clock,  to  aweep  the  chuich,  to  clean 
the  rooma.t  Then,  when  the  poor  monk,  who  vfaa  at 
once  porter,  aezton,  and  servant  of  the  cloiater,  had 
liniahM  hia  work :  **  Cum  ameco  per  eimtatem  Wiih 
your  bag  throogh  the  town  !*'  cried  the  brothers 


begging  bread,  con,  ^{ga,  fiahf  meat,  and  money,  that 
you  can  benefit  the  cloister."*  And  Luther  submitted, 
put  away  his  books,  and  resumed  his  bag.    Far  front 


loaded  wi  A  hia  bread-bag,  he  waa  obliged  to  go  through.  ^  He  Igved,  above  all,  to  draw  w 
the  atreeta  of  Erfuith,  beggine  from  houae  to  boose,  wm^of  the  Word  of  God.  He 
and  peiliapa  at  the  doors  of  thoee  very  pereone  whir  ^^KbTe,  (aatened  by  achain.  He  1 
had  been  either  hia  frienda  or  hia  infarrars.    Bat  kr  to  this  chained  Bible.    He  unden 


had  been  eith«  hia  frienda  or  hia  inferiorB, 
bora  it  all.  Inclined,  from  hia  natural  disi 
devote  himeelf  heartily  to  whatever  he  andertook*  it 
wia  with  hia  whole  amil  that  he  had  beeorae  a  monk. 
Beaides, could  he  wiah  to apaie  the  body  t  Torsgaid 
the  aatiafying  of  the  ileah  1  Not  thne  eoald  he  acqoin 
the  humility,  the  hoUneea,  that  he  had  eome  to  eeek 
within  the  walla  of  a  cloiater  1 

The  poor  monk,  overwhdmed  with  toil,  eamly 
aivBiled  himadf  of  every  moment  he  coald  analeh  nom 
hia  degradmg  occupations.  He  eooght  lo  letiro  apart 
from  ma  companions,  and  give  hiniaelf  np  to  hia  be- 
loved atudiee.  But  tlw  brethron  aoon  perceived  thia, 
came  aboot  him  with  mormon,  and  foveed  him  to  leave 
hia  booka :  *«Coaie,  com* !  it  ia  not  by  stady,  bat  by 

•  GottnibdsasataiehtsinBetnigundtsaflischOsipsBst 

,  t  Looa  faaniQada  pvrgsxe  eoeetiM  fhtt.    (H  Adanl  Tit 
Lath.p.Mt.) 


resolved  to  go  through  with  it  Then  it  was  that  the 
inflexible  porseveiance,  with  which  he  ever  prosecuted 
the  resolutions  he  had  once  formed,  began  to  develop 
itself.  His  patient  endurance  of  this  rough  usa^e  gave 
a  powerful  energy  to  his  will.  God  waa  exercismff  him 
mi  with  email  triala,  that  he  mi^t  learn  to  stand  firm 
in  great  onea.  Besides,  to  be  aUe  to  deliver  the  age  in 
wluch  he  lived  from  the  miserable  euperstitions  under 
which  it  groaned,  it  waa  neceasaiy  that  he  should  feel 
the  weight  of  them.  To  empty  the  cup,  he  most  drink 
it  to  the  very  dregs. 

This  severe  apprenticeship  did  not,  however,  laat  ao 
long  aa  Ixither  might  have  feared.  The  prior  of  the 
convent,  upon  the  intercession  of  the  university  of 
which  lAitber  waa  a  member,  freed  him  from  the  mean 
offices  the  uMoks  had  impoaed  upon  him.  The  young 
monk  then  reeomed  his  studies  with  fresh  aeal.  The 
worka  of  the  fathen  of  the  Church,  eapeciatty  thoae 
of  St  Auguatine,  attracted  hia  attention.  The  ex- 
position which  this  celebrated  doctor  has  written  upon 
the  Psalma,  and  hia  book  concerning  the  letter  and  the 
apirit,  were  hia  favourite  reading.  Nothing  struck  him 
so  much  as  the  opiniona  of  this  father  upon  the  corrup- 
tion of  man^a  will,  and  upon  the  srace  of  God.  Ho 
felt,  in  hie  own  experience,  the  reality  of  that  corrup- 
tion, and  the  neceaaity  for  that  grace.  The  wofda  of 
9t  Augustine  found  an  echo  ia  his  heart :  if  he  could 
have  belonged  to  any  other  school  than  that  of  Christ, 
it  would  have  undoubtedly  been  that  of  the  doctor  of 
Hippo.  He  almost  knew  by  heart  the  words  of  Peter 
d^Ailly  and  of  Gabriel  Biel.  He  was  struck  with  an 
observation  of  the  former,  that  if  the  Church  had  not 
decided  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  praferaUe  to 
allow  that  we  really  receive  the  bread  ana  wine  in  the 
Holy  sacrament,  and  not  mere  accidents. 

He  alao  atudied  with  atteotiqp  Occam  and  Geraon, 
who  had  ao  freely  expressed  themselves  concerning  the 
authority  of  the'popea.  To  thia  course  of  reading  he 
united  other  exercises.  He  waa  heard  publicly  to  un- 
ravel the  moot  complicated  aigumenta,  and  extricato 
himaelf  from  labyrintha  whence  etheia  could  find  no 
outlet    Hia  bearers  were  aatonished.t 

But  it  waa  not  to  gain  the  credit  of  being  a  mat 
genioa  that  he  entered  a  cloiater ;  it  was  to  find  the 
alimeDta  of  piet^  to  God4  He  regarded  these  punoite 
only  aa  recreationa. 

wisdom  from  the  pnte 
o  foond  in  the  eonveol 
by  a  chain.  He  had  conatant  recourse 
lo  this  chained  Bible.  He  understood  bat  little  of  tho 
Word;  bat  etill  it  vraa  hia  moat  abeoibingatady.  Sane- 
times  he  wooid  meditate  on  a  single  paaaage  for  a  whole 
day ;  another  time  he  leaned  1^  heart  some  parte  of 
the  prophets ;  bat,  above  all,  he  wished  to  acqoire,  from 
the  writiqn  of  the  apeetlee  and  propheU,  the  knew- 
ledge  of  Ood'e  will-— to  incrsase  m  reverence  for  Hie 
name  and  to  noariah  hie  (aith  by  the  aure  teataaeny 
oftbeweid.^ 

It  waa  apfwrently  at  thia  peiied,  that  he  began  to 

atody  the  Seiiptune  in  the  originab,  and,  by  thia  meana, 

lo  lay  the  foundation  of  the  meet  perfect  and  oaefol  of 

hia  printed  worka^the  tianalation  of  the  Bible.    He 

ladft  use  of  the  Hebrew  Lexicon,  by  Reochlin,  which 

»  Mneoeeri  Orat  de  Lalh. 

t  b  dlipiiletioiiibai  pnblfoii  Isbyxinthoi  aUit  iBCxIrieaMls^ 
tosrte  aw  Ms  atltairMiUbes  eaplioabst  (MalaaetkYitLiith.) 
1  In  so  Vila  geoora  noB  frauiB  ingaaii,  Md  aliflMBta  pletatis 
unabat  (Meluiotli  VltLnth.) 
^  Vt  finds  tMHwNDiis  akret  t' 
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ittd  last  appeared.  John  Lan^^,  a  brother  in  the  con- 
vent, who  waa  akilled  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and 
with  whom  he  alwaya  maintained  an  intimate  acquaint- 
Mee«  probably  aaaiated  him  at  the  ootaet.  He  alao 
Bude  much  use  of  the  learned  comments  of  Nicholas 
Lyn,  who  died  in  1340.  It  was  this  circumstance  that 
nvie  Pflog  (afterward  bishop  of  Naumbnrg)  remark  : 
"  Si  Lyra  non  fyrtusett  LiUhenu  wm  saUaBtet — ^If 
Lyra  hid  not  played  his  lyre,  Luther  had  never  danced.*'* 
^The  young  monk  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with 
ao  much  zeal,  that  often,  for  two  or  three  weeks  to* 
gether,  he  would  omit  the  prescribed  prayers.  But  he 
ms  soon  alarmed  b?  the  thought  that  be  had  trans- 
grassed  the  rules  of  his  order.  Then  he  shut  himself 
up  to  redeem  his  negligence ;  he  set  himself  to  repeat 
coDscieDtionsIy  all  his  omitted  prayers  without  think- 
ing of  his  necessary  food.  On  one  occasion  he  passed 
seven  weeks  almost  withont  sleep. 

fiamtng  with  the  desire  after  that  holiness  which  he 
bad  sooght  in  the  cloister,  Luther  me  himself  op  to 
•11  the  rigour  of  an  ascetic  life.  He  endeavoured  to 
cracjfy  the  flesh  by  fasting,  macerations,  and  watch- 
iog8.t  Shut  up  in  his  cell,  as  in  a  prtaon,  he  was  con- 
tinually stmgghng  against  the  evil  tooughts  and  indin- 
•tioos  of  his  heart.  A  little  bread,  a  single  herring, 
were  often  his  only  food.  Indeed,  he  was  constitn- 
tionally  abstemious.  So  it  .was  that  his  friends  have 
often  seen  him— even  after  he  had  learned  that  heaven 
was  not  to  be  purchased  by  abstinence — content  himself 
with  the  poorest  food,  and  go  four  days  together  without 
eating  or  drinking.^  This  is  stated  on  the  authority 
of  a  credible  witness,  Melancthon  ;  and  we  see  from 
this  how  little  attention  is  due  to  the  fables  which 
igiiorence  and  prejudice  have  circulated  as  to  intempe- 
rujce  in  Lntbeil  Nothing  was  too  neat  a  sacrifice, 
«t  the  period  we  speak  o^  for  the  sake  of  becoming 
holy  to  gain  heaven.  Never  did  the  Romish  Church 
coQiain  a  monk  of  more  piety  ;  never  did  a  cloister 
witness  efforts  more  sincere  and  unwearied  to  purchase 
eternal  happiness.^  When  Luther,  become  a  Re- 
former, declared  that  heaven  could  not  be  thus  pur- 
chased, he  knew  well  what  he  said :  '*  Verily,'*  wrote 
he,  to  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  **  I  was  a  devout  monk, 
and  followed  the  rules  of  my  order  so  strictly,  that  I 
cannot  tell  yon  all.  If  ever  a  monk  entered  into  hea- 
ven by  his  monkish  merits,  certainly  I  should  have  ob- 
tained an  entrance  there.  All  tbe  monks  who  knew 
aie  will  confirm  this ;  and  if  it  had  lasted  much  longer, 
liboold  have  become  literally  a  martyr,  through  watch- 
ing, prayer,  reading,  and  other  labours."!! 

We  approach  the  period  which  made  Luther  a  new 
>nn ;  and,  by  discovering  to  him  the  unfathomable  love 
of  God,  created  in  him  the  power  to  declare  it  to  the 
world. 

Luther  did  not  find,  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  cloister 
ud  monkish  perfection,  the  peace  he  was  in  quest  of. 
He  wanted  an  aasarance  that  ne  vras  saved.  This  was 
the  great  want  of  bis  soul ;  withont  it  he  could  not  rest. 
But  the  fears  which  had  ahaken  him  in  the  world, 
pursued  him  to  bis  cell.  Nay  more,  they  increased 
there,  and  the  least  cry  of  his  conscience  seemed  to 
resound  beneath  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  cloister.  God 
^  led  him  thither,  that  he  might  learn  to  know  him- 
aelf,  and  to  despair  of  his  own  strength  or  virtues. 

*  QcMh.  d.  dentscK    BibeKibenetznng. 

t  Samma  dascipUniB  severitats  se  Ipse  raglt,  st  omnibua  ex* 
atitui  leetionum,  diipatatlonum,  Jqjnnioram,  preeum,  omnea 
•nw  superoL    (Melancth.  Vlto  Lath.) 

I  Crat  eofm  natnrA  valde  modici  cibl  et  potui ;  vidi  contin- 
«  qvataor  diebas,  cam  qiddea  reeta  TslerBt,  pnnos  nihil 
cdentem  sat  blbentem.    (Melsneth.  Vita  Lath.) 
Jfltrenoe  in  stadiis  etexercttUt  ipbitualibus  mJlitartt  Qe 
oto  annb  qvstaor.    (Coehltsoa,  1) 

|X«.Opp.  (W.)xix.a990. 


His  conscience,  enlightened  by  the  Divine  Word,  taught 
him  what  it  was  to  be  holy ;  but  ho  was  filled  with 
terror  at  finding,  neither  in  his  heart  nor  in  his  life,  the 
transcript  of  that  holiness  which  he  contemplated  with 
wonder  in  the  Word  of  God.  Melancholy  discovery  ! 
and  one  that  is  made  by  every  aincere  man.  No 
righteousness  within  ;  no  righteousness  in  outward 
action:  everywhere  omission  of  duty — sin,  pollution. 
The  more  ardent  Luther's  natural  character,  tbe  more  . 
powerful  was  this  secret  and  constant  resistance  of  his 
nature  to  that  which  is  good,  and  the  deeper  did  it 
plunge  him  into  despair. 

The  monks  and  theologiana  encouraged  him  to  do 
good  works,  and  in  that  way  satisfy  the  divine  justice. 
**  But  wha.t  works,"  thought  he,  "  can  proceed  out  of 
a  heart  like  mine  1  How  can  I,  with  works  polluted 
even  in  thehr  source  and  motive,  stand  before  a  Holy 
Judge  1 "  **I  was,  in  the  sight  of  G^,  a  great  sinner,*' 
says  he ;  "  and  I  could  not  think  it  possible  for  me  to 
appease  him  with  my  merit*." 

He  was  agitated  and  dejected ;  ahonning  the  trivial 
and  dull  discourse  of  the  monks.  The  latter,  unable 
to  comprehend  the  tempestuous  heavings  of  his  soul, 
watched  him  with  astonishment,*  while  they  complain- 
ed of  hia  silent  and  unsocial  manners.  One  day,  Uocb' 
Ibus  tells  us,  while  mass  was  performing  in  the  chapel, 
Luther's  abstraction  led  him. thither,  and  he  found 
himself  in  the  choir  in  the  midst  of  the  monks,  dejected 
and  in  anguish  of  n^ind.  The  priest  had  bowed  before 
the  altar— the  incense  was  offered,  the  Gloria  chaunted, 
and  the  gospel  was  being  read,  when  the  unhappy  monk, 
unable  to  suppress  his  mental  torment,  ezdaimed, 
falling  upon  his  knees,  **  It  is  not  I — it  is  not  I."t 
The  monks  were  all  amasement,  and  the  solemnity 
was  for  an  inaunt  interrupted.  Luther  may,  perhaps, 
have  thought  he  heard  some  reproach  of  which  he  knew 
himself  guiltless ;  or  he  may  have  meant,  at  the  mo- 
ment, to  declare  himself  undeserving  of  being  of  the 
number  of  those  to  whom  Christ's  death  had  brought 
eternal  life.  Acccording  to  Cochlsus,  the  gospel  of 
the  dsy  was  the  account  of  the  dumb  man  out  of  whom 
Jesus  cast  a  devil.  Possibly  Luther's  exclamation  (if 
the  story  be  true,)  had  reference  to  this  fact,  and  that 
resembling  the  demonisc,  in  being  like  him  speechless, 
he  by  his  cry  protested  that  his  silence  was  owing  to  a 
different  cause  from  dsmoniacal  possession.  IiMeed, 
Cochhstts  tells  us,  that  the  monks  aid  sometimes  ascribe 
the  mental  distresses  of  their  brother  to  a  secret  inter- 
course with  the  devil,  and  that  writer  appears  himself 
to  have  shared  in  the  opinion.^ 

A  tender  conscience  led  him  to  regard  the  least  sin 
aa  a  great  crime.  No  sooner  had  he  detected  it,  than 
be  laboured  to  expiate  it  by  the  strictest  self-denial ; 
and  that  served  only  to  make  him  feel  the  inutility  of 
all  human  remedies.  **  I  tormented  myself  to  death," 
says  he,  **  to  procure  for  my  troubled  heart  and  agitated 
conscience  peace  in  the  presence  of  Ood  :  but  encom- 
passed with  thick  darkness,  I  nowhere  found  pesce." 

All  the  practices  of  monkish  holiness,  whicn  quieted 
8^ many  drowsy  consciences  around  him,  and  to  which 
in  his  agony  of  mind  he  had  recourse,  soon  evinced 
themselves  to  be  useless  prescriptions  of  an  empirical 
quackery  in  religion.  **  When  during  the  time  I  was 
a  monk,  I  felt  temputions  assail  me,  I  am  a  lost  man, 
thought  I.  Immediately  I  resorted  to  a  thousand 
methods  to  appease  the  reproaches  of  my  heart.  I  co»* 
fessed  every  day.  But  all  that  waa  of  no  use.  Then, 
overwhelmed  with  dejection,  I  distressed  myself  by  the 

•  yitos  est  firatribas  non  nShU  atngolaritatis  habere.  (Coell> 
teas,  1.) 

t  Cam  ....  repente  ceciderit  Tociferans :  Non  som  I  non 
sum  !    (Cocblaeus,  1.) 

I  Ex  oocnlto  sliquo  com  semone  eomiosiio.    (lb.) 
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muUitade  of  my  tboughu.  See,  raid  I  to  myself,  thoo 
art  envious,  impetient,  paeeionate;  therefore,  wretch 
that  ihoa  art !  it  is  of  no  use  to  thee  to  have  entered 
into  this  holy  order.*' 

And  yet  Luther,  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
age,  bad  from  his  youth  deemed  the  remedies  of  which 
he  now  experienced  the  inefficacy,  the  ceruin  core  of 
a  sick  soul.  What  was  to  be  thought  of  this  Strang 
discovery  which  he  had  just  made  in  the  solitude  of  his 
cloister  1  One  may  then  live  in  the  ranctuary,  and  yet 
carry  within  a  man  of  ain.  He  has  obtained  another 
garment,  but  not  another  heart ;  hia  hopes  are  dirap- 
pointed ;  where  shall  he  torn  1  All  these  roles  and 
observancea,  can  they  be  mere  inventions  t  Such  a 
supposition  appeared  to  him  one  moment  as  a  tempu- 
tion  of  the  devil—and  the  next,  an  irreaistible  troth. 
Struggling  either  against  the  holy  voice  which  spoke  in 
his  heart,  or  against  the  venerable  inatitutions  which 
had  the  aanction  of  ages,  Luther*s  existence  was  a  con- 
tinued conflict.  The  young  monk  moved,  like  a  spectre, 
through  the  lonff  corridors  of  the  cloisters  with  sighs 
and  groans.  His  bodily  powers  failed,  his  strength 
forsook  him  ;  sometimes  he  was  motionless,  as  if  dead.* 

One  day,  overcome  with  sadness,  he  shut  himself  in 
bis  cell,  and  for  several  days  and  nishu  suffered  no  one 
to  approach  hioL  One  of  his  friends,  Lucas  Edember- 
ger,  uneasy  about  the  unhappy  monk,  and  having  some 
presentiment  of  his  stale,  took  with  him  some  young 
boys,  choral  singers,  and  went  and  knocked  at  the  door 
of  his  cell.  No  one  opened  or  answered.  The  cood 
Edemberger,  still  more  alarmed,  broke  open  the  door, 
and  discovered  Luther  stretched  on  the  floor  in  uncon- 
sciousness, and  without  any  sign  of  life.  His  friend 
tried  in  vain  to  recall  his  senses,  but  he  continued 
motionless.  Then  the  young  choristers  besan  to  sing 
a  sweet  hymn.  Their  clear  voices  acted  like  a  chann 
on  the  poor  monk,  to  whom  music  had  alwsys  been  a 
source  of  delight,  and  by  slow  degrees  his  strenj^h  and 
consciousness  returned.t  But  if  for  a  few  instanu 
music  could  restore  to  him  a  degree  of  serenity,  another 
and  more  powerful  remedy  waa  needed  for  the  core  of 
his  malady  ;  there  was  needed  that  sweet  and  penetra- 
ting sound  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  voice  of  God. 
He  felt  tkis  to  be  his  want.  Accordingly  his  sufferings 
and  fears  impelled  him  to  studv  with  unwearied  zeal 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets.! 

Luther  was  not  the  first  monk  who  had  passed 
through  these  conflicts.  The  cloisters  often  enveloped 
in  their  dark  walls  abominable  vices,  which,  if  they  had 
been  revealed,  would  have  made  an  upright  mind 
shudder :  but  ofton  also  thev  concealed  Christian  vir- 
tues, which  grew  up  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  salutarv 
rstiromeot ;  and  which,  if  they  had  been  brought  forth 
to  view,  would  have  been  the  admiration  of  tlM  world. 
They  who  possessed  these  Tirtues,  living  only  with 
each  other  and  with  God,  drew  no  attention  from 
without,  and  were  often  unknown  even  to  the  email 
convent  in  which  they  were  encloaod ;  their  life  was 
known  only  to  God.  At  times  these  humble  recluses 
fell  into  that  mystic  theology,  the  melancholy  failingtff 
the  noblest  minds,  which  in  an  earlier  age  had  been  the 
delight  of  the  firat  monks  on  the  banka  of  the  Nile,  and 
which  wears  out  onprofltably  the  soub  in  which  it 
reigns. 

But  whenever  one  of  these  men  was  called  to  fill  a 
distinguished  post,  he  manifested  rirtues  of  which  the 
salutary  effects  were  long  and  widely  felt.     The  candle 

*  Sepe  eum  cogitantem  attentlut  de  Ira  Dei,  aut  de  miran- 
dls  iNcnarum  exemplia,  tubito  tanti  terrores  concntiebant,  ut 
p«no  exanlmaretar.    (Melancth.  Vita  Luth.) 

tSeckend.p.A3. 

\  Hoc  studium  ut  xnaffii  expecteret,  Ulis  auii  doleriboa  at 
paveribos  movcbatar.    (Melancth.  Vita  Luth.) 


being  placed  on  the  candlestick,  gave  light  to  all  the 
hooae ;  many  were  awakened  by  thia  light.  Thus  it 
was  that  these  pious  souls  were  propagated  from 
generation  to  generation :  and  they  were  abining  like 
distant  torches  in  the  very  periods  when  the  cloisters 
were  often  only  the  impure  receptacles  of  darkness. 

There  was  a  young  man  who  had  thus  distinguished 
himself  in  one  of  the  convents  in  Germany.  Hia  name 
waa  John  Staupitx ;  he  waa  descended  from  a  nohla 
family  in  Misoia.  From  early  youth  he  had  been 
marked  by  a  taate  for  leltera  and  a  love  of  virtue.* 
He  felt  the  necessity  of  retirement,  that  he  might 
devote  himself  to  learning.  But  he  soon  found  ibat 
philoaophy,  and  the  study  of  nature,  could  do  nothing 
for  our  eternal  sahalion. 

He,  therefore,  began  to  stody  divinity.  But  ho 
especially  endeavourM  to  join  obedience  with  know- 
ledge. **  For,*'  says  one  of  hia  bioRapbera,  **  it  ta  in 
vain  to  call  onrselvea  divines,  if  we  do  not  confirm  that 
noble  title  by  our  lives."  The  study  of  the  Bible  and 
of  St.  Auguatine,  the  knowledge  of  himself,  the  war  he, 
like  Luther,  had  to  wage  with  the  deceitfulueas  snd 
lusts  of  his  own  heart — ^led  him  to  the  Saviour.  He 
found  in  faith  in  Christ,  peace  to  his  soul.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Election  by  Grace  especislly  engaged 
hia  thoughts.  The  uprightness  of  his  life,  the  depth 
of  his  learning,  the  ekx^ence  of  hia  speech,  no  less 
than  a  atriking  extorior  and  dignified  mannera,!  recoia- 
mended  him  to  hia  contemporahea.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony,  Frederic  the  Wiae,  honoured  him  with  hia 
friendship,  employed  him  in  several  embassies,  and 
founded  under  his  direction  the  Universiiy  of  Wiiiem- 
berg.  Staupitz  was  the  first  professor  of  divinity  in 
that  school,  from  whence  the  light  wss  one  day  to  issue 
to  enlighten  the  schools  and  churches  of  so  many 
nationa.  He  was  present  st  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
in  place  of  the  archbiahop  of  Salzburg,  became  provin- 
cial of  his  order  in  Thuringia  and  Saxony,  and  after- 
ward Vicar-general  of  the  Augustines  for  all  Germany. 

Staupitz  deeply  lamented  the  corruption  of  morale 
and  the  errora  of  doctrine  which  then  devasuted  the 
Church.  His  writings  on  **  the  love  of  God,"  **  on 
Christian  faith,"  and  "  conformity  with  the  death  of 
Christ,"  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  Luther,  give 
proof  of  this.  But  be  considered  the  first  of  these  two 
evils  aa  much  greater  than  the  latter.  Besides,  the 
gentleness  and  indecision  of  his  charactor,  his  desire 
not  to  go  beyond  the  sphere  of  action  which  he  thought 
assigned  to  him,  made  him  more  fit  to  be  the  reatorer 
of  a  convent  than  the  Reformer  of  the  Church.  He 
would  have  wiahed  to  raise  none  but  men  of  distin- 
guished characters  to  offices  of  importance,  but  not 
finding  them,  he  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  employing 
others.  **  Wc  must,"  said  he,  "  plough  witn  auck 
boraes  as  we  can  find  ;  and  if  we  cannot  find  horaea, 
we  must  plough  with  oxen.**t 

We  have  seen  the  anguish  and  internal  atniggles 
which  Luther  underwent  in  the  convent  of  Erfurtb. 
At  thia  period  the  visit  of  the  vicar-general  was 
announced.  Suupitz,  in  fact,  arrived  in  hia  usual 
visitation  of  inapection.  The  friend  of  Frederic,  the 
founder  of  the  University  of  Wittemberg,  the  chief  of 
the  Augustines,  cast  a  benevolent  bok  upon  those 
monks  who  were  subject  to  his  suthorily.  Soon  one 
of  the  brothers  attracted  hia  notice.  He  was  a  youns 
man  of  middle  stature,  reduced  by  atudy,  faating,  and 
watohing,  so  that  you  might  count  his  bones. ^  His 
eyes,  which  were  afterward  compared  to  a  falcon*s, 

*  A  teneria  ungniealis  generoso  sninii  impetn  sd  virtntem 
et   eniditam   doctrinan  ooniendit     (Meloh.   Adam.   Vitsi 
StaupiziL) 
f  Cforporis  forma  atqae  atatmra  conapicnttt.    (Cocbl.  S.) 
X  L.  0pp.  (W.)  T.  3180.  ^  P.  Mosiellani  Epiit 
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were  sunk ;  his  ^emeanoar  was  dejected  ;  his  coonte- 
Moce  expressed  a  soul  agitated  with  severe  conflicts, 
bat  yet  strong  and  capable  of  endarance.  There  was 
in  his  whole  appearance  something  grave,  melancholy, 
and  solemn.  Siaupitz,  who  had  acquired  discernment 
by  long  experience,  easily  discerned  what  was  passing 
in  that  mind,  and  at  once  distinguished  the  young  monk 
from  all  his  companions.  He  felt  drawn  towanl  him, 
bad  a  kind  of  presentiment  of  his  singular  destiny,  and 
•ooQ  experienced  for  his  inferior  a  paternal  interest. 
He,  like  Luther,  bad  been  called  to  struggle ;  he  could, 
therefore,  understand  his  feelings.  He  could,  above 
all,  show  him  the  path  to  that  peace  which  he  had 
himself  found.  What  he  was  told  of  the  circumstancet 
that  had  induced  the  young  Augustine  to  enter  the 
coavent,  increased  his  sympathjr.  He  enjoined  the 
prior  to  treat  him  with  more  mildness.  He  availed 
mmielf  of  the  opportonitiea  his  office  afforded  for 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  young  monk.  He 
approached  him  affectionately,  and  endeavoured  in 
every  way  to  overcome  the  timidity  of  the  novice — a. 
timidity  increased  by  the  respect  and  fear  that  he  felt 
for  a  peraon  of  rank  so  exalted  as  that  of  Staopits. 

The  heart  of  Luther,  which  had  remained  closed 
under  harsh  treatment,  at  last  opened  and  expanded 
to  the  sweet  beams  of  love.  **As  in  water,  face 
answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man.'* 
(Prov.  27  :  9.)  Staupitz*s  heart  responded  to  that  of 
Luther.  The  vicar-general  understood  him.  The 
monk  felt  toward  him  a  confidence  till  then  unknown. 
He  opened  to  him  the  cause  of  his  sadness,  he  described 
the  horrid  thoughts  that  distressed  him,  end  hence 
ensued,  in  the  cloister  of  Erforth,  conversations  full 
of  wisdom  and  instruciioa. 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  said  the  dejected  Luther  to  Staupitz, 
"that  I  make  promiaea  to  God;  ain  is  always  too 
strong  for  me.*' 

**  Oh,  my  friend,"  answered  the  vicar-general,  looking 
back  on  his  own  experience,  **  I  have  vowed  to  Uie 
holy  God  more  than  a  thousand  limes  that  I  would  live 
a  holy  life,  and  never  have  I  kept  my  vow !  I  now 
make  no  more  vows,  for  I  know  well  1  shall  not  keep 
them.  If  God  will  not  be  merciful  to  me  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  grant  me  a  happy  death  when  I  leave  this 
world,  I  cannot,  with  all  my  vows  and  good  works, 
aund  before  him.     I  must  perish.'** 

The  young  monk  is  terrified  at  the  thought  of  divine 
justice.  He  confesses  all  his  feara.  Toe  unspeak- 
able holinese  of  God— his  sovereign  majesty  fill  him 
with  awe.  Who  can  endure  the  day  of  his  coming  1 
Who  can  stand  when  He  appeareth  1  -* 

Staupitz  resumed.  He  knew  where  he  had  found 
peace,  and  it  was  in  his  heart  to  tell  the  young  man. 
*'  Why,"  said  he,  '*  do  you  distress  yourself  with  these 
apeculationa  and  high  thoughts  1  Ijook  to  the  wounds 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  blood  which  he  has  shed  for 
you ;  it  is  there  you  will  see  the  mercy  of  God. 
Instead  of  torturing  yowself  for  your  faults,  east 
yourself  into  the  arms  of  the  Redeemer.  Trust  in 
him — in  the  righteousness  of  his  life,  in  the  expiatory 
sacrifice  of  bis  death.  Do  not  shrink  from  him ;  God 
it  not  against  you ;  it  is  you  who  are  estranged  and 
tverse  from  Grod.  Listen  to  the  Son  of  God.  He 
became  man  to  assure  you  of  the  divine  faveoc  He 
tays  to  you,  *  You  are  my  sheep  ;  you  hear  my  voice ; 
none  shall  pluck  you  out  of  my  hand.'  "f 

But  Luther  could  not  find  in  himself  the  repentance 
he  thought  necessary  to  hir  salvation ;  he  answered, 
(and  it  is  the  uiual  answer  of  distressed  and  timid 
minds,)  **  How  can  I  dare  believe  in  the  favour  of 
<3t)d,  so  long  as  there  is  no  real  conversion  ?  I  must 
be  changed  before  He  can  receive  me." 
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His  venerable  guide  proves  to  him  that  there  can  be 
no  real  conversion,  so  long  as  man  fears  God  as  a 
severe  judge.  *'  What  wUl  you  say,  then,"  cries 
Luther,  "to  so  many  conaciences,  to  whom  are 
prescribed  a  thousand  insupportable  penances  in  order 
to  fain  heaven  V* 

Then  he  hears  this  answer  from  the  vicar-general ; 
or  rather,  he  does  not  believe  that  it  comes  from  a  man ; 
it  seems  to  him  a  voice  resounding  from  heaven.* 
"  There  is,"  said  Staupitz,  **  no  true  repentance  but 
that  which  begins  in  tne  love  of  God  and  of  righte- 
ousness, t  That  which  some  fancy  to  be  the  end  of 
repentance  is  only  its  beginning.  In  order  to  be  filled 
with  the  love  of  that  which  is  good,  you  must  first  be 
filled  with  the  love  of  God.  If  you  wish  to  be  really 
converted,  do  not  follow  these  mortifications  and 
penances.     Love  khn  who  hoe  first  loved  you. 

Luther  listens  and  listens  again.  These  consolations 
fill  him  with  a  joy  before  unknown,  and  impart  to  him 
new  light.  '*  It  is  Jesus  Christ,"  thinks  he  in  his  heart ; 
**  yes,  it  is  Jesus  Christ  himself  who  comforts  me  so 
wonderfully  by  these  sweet  and  salutary  words."t 

These  words,  indeed,  penetrated  the  heart  of  the 
young  monk  like  a  aharp  arrow  from  the  bow  of  a  strong 
man.?  In  order  to  repentance,  we  must  love  God  ! 
Guided  by  this  new  light,  he  consulted  the  Scriptures. 
He  looked  to  all  the  passages  whidi  speak  of  repent- 
ance and  conversion.  These  words,  so  dreaded  hither- 
to, (to  use  his  own  expressions,)  become  to  him  an 
agreeable  pastime  and  the  sweetest  refreshment.  All 
the  passages  of  Scripture  which  once  alarmed  him, 
seemed  now  to  run  to  him  from  all  sides,  to  smile,  to 
spring  up,  and  play  around  him.  II 

"  Before,"  he  exclaims,  "  though  I  carefully  dissem- 
bled with  God  as  to  the  state  of  my  heart,  and  though 
I  tried  to  express  a  love  for  him,  which  was  only  a 
constraint  and  a  mere  fiction,  there  waa  no  word  in  the 
Scripture  more  bitter  to  me  than  that  of  repeniarue. 
But  now  there  is  not  one  more  sweet  and  pleasant  to 
me-f  Oh !  how  blessed  are  all  God's  precepts,  when 
we  read  them  not  in  books  alone,  but  in  the  precious 
wounds  of  the  Saviour."** 

However,  Luther,  though  comforted  by  the  words 
of  Staupitz,  sometimes  relapsed  into  depression.  Sin 
was  again  felt  in  his  timid  conscience,  and  then,  to  the 
joy  of  salvation,  succeeded  all  his  former  despair.  "  Oh, 
my  ain !  my  sin !  my  sin !"  cried  the  young  monk, 
one  day  in  the  presence  of  the  vicar-general,  and  in  a 
tone  of  the  bitterest  grief.  **  Well,  would  you  be  only 
the  semblanu  of  a  sinner,'*  replied  the  latter,  **  and 
have  only  the  semblance  of  a  Saviodb  1"  And  then 
Suupitz  added,  with  authority  :  **  Know  that  Jesus . 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  those  even  who  are  real  and 
great  sinners,  and  deserving  of  utter  condemnation.** 

It  was  not  only  the  sin  that  he  found  in  his  heart 
that  troubled  Luther :  to  the  doubts  of  his  conscience 
were  added  those  of  his  reason.  If  the  holy  precepts 
of  the  Bible  distressed  him,  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  divine  word  increased  his  distress.  The  truth, 
which  is  the  great  instrument  by  means  of  which  God 

*  Te  velut  e  ccelo  sonantem  acoepimua.  (L.  £pp.  i.  116,  ad 
Staapitiain,  80  Mail,  1518.) 

t  Poenitentia  vero  non  est,  nisi  qu«  ab  amore  Jofltitls  et  Dei 
inofoit^ftc.    (Ibid.) 

X  Memini  inter  Jacundladmas  et  aalntares  fiibalas  tuaa,  quip 
bos  me  tolet  Dominua  Jeaui  miriflce  coniolari.    (Ibid.) 

§  H»iit  hoc  verbum  tuum  in  me,  ilcut  sagitta  potentia  acuta. 

y  Ecce  Juoondiaaimum  lodum ;  verba  ondiqne  mihi  colla- 
deoant  planeque  hoic  aententia  arridebant  et  asiultabaat.  (JL. 
Epp.  i.  lis,  ad  Staupitium,  SO  MaU,  161B.) 

Y  Nunc  nihil  dulciai  aut  gratiua  mihi  tonat  quam  posnitea- 
tla,Jkc.    (Ibid.) 

**  Ita  enim  dulcescunt  pnecepta  Dei,  ouaodo  non  in  Ubris 
tantum,  aed  in  vulneribua  dulcisaimi  Salvatoria  l^enda  in- 
telUgimtu.    (Ibid.) 


PRESENT  OF  A  BIBLE-IHE  AGED  MONK— THE  CHANGE: 


£>e8  peace  to  niM^  moat  neceeMrllj  begin  by  taking 
>m  him  that  faiee  coofidenca  which  is  bi»  niin.  The 
doctrine  of  election  especially  troubled  the  Yoong  roan, 
and  launched  him  intoa  fiekl  difficult  indeed  to  explore. 
Musi  be  believe  that  it  was  man  wbo  first  cheae  God  for 
his  portion  1  or  that  it  was  God  who  first  chose  inaD  t 
The  BtUe,  historji  daily  experieDce^  the  wrilii^  of 
Augustine,  all  had  shown  him  that  we  muat  alwaya  and 
kk  everything  wSsi  in  the  last  case  to  that  sovereign 
will  by  which  everything  exists,  and  upon  which  every- 
thing depends,  but  Us  ardent  raiod  desired  to  go 
lartlMr.  He  wished  to  penetrate  into  the  secset  cooii- 
eels  ot  God,  to  unveil  his  mysteries,  to  seo  the  invisi- 
ble, and  comprehend  the  incomprefaenaihle.  .  SUopitz 
checked  him.  He  persuaded  him  not  to  attempt  to 
iathom  God,  who  faideth  himself ;  but  to  confine  him- 
self to  what  he  has  revealed  of  hia  ebafacter  in  Christ. 
**  Look  at  the  woooda  of  Chriat,"  said  he,  **  and  you 
will  there  see  ahining  cleaiiy  the  porpoae  ef  God  to- 
ward men.  We  eannoC  understana  God  out  of  Christ. 
*  In  Christ  you  will  see  what  I  am  and  what  I  require/ 
hath  the  Lord  said;  *yoa  will  not  aee  it  efeewheve, 
either  in  heaven  oi  on  earth.'  "* 

The  vicar-general  did  yet  more.  He  brooght  Lather 
to  acknowledge  the  fatherly  design  of  God's  providence 
in  permitting  these  temptations  and  varied  struggles 
with  which  bis s«ill«>d  to  contend.    Hemadehimaee 


them  in  a  light  well  suited  to  revive  his,  spirit.  God 
jireparea  for  himself  by  each  triab  the  souls  which  he 
destines  to  soate  important  work.  We  must  prove  the 
vessel  before  we  launch  it  on  the  mighty  deepw  If 
education  ia  neceasaiy  for  every  man*  there  ia  a  par- 
ticular education  necessary  for  those  who  are  to  in- 
fluence the  generation  in  whieh  they  live.  This  ia  what 
8taopitz  reptasented  to  the  monk  of  Eifiirth.  ^  It  is 
not  for  nochiog;"  said  he,  *' that  God  provee  you  by  so 
many  triala;  however,  you  will  aee,  there  are  great 
things  in  which  ha  will  make  use  of  yoo  as  Ims  minia- 
ter.'^ 

These  words,  which  Luther  heard  with  wonder  and 
homiliiy,  filled  him  with  courage,  and  discovered  to 
him,  in  himself,  powers  which  he  had  not  even  suspect- 
ed. The  wisdom  and  prudence  of  au  enlightened 
Iriend  gradually  revealed  tho  atrong  man  to  himself. 
Staupiu  did  not  stop  there.  He  gave  him  valuable 
directions  for  hia  studies.  He  advised  him  to  derive 
henceforth  all  hia  divinity  from  the  Bible,  layinjp  aside 
the  systems  of  the  schoob.  •*  J^et  ibe  study  of  the 
Scriptures,"  said  he,  ^  be  your  favourite  occupation." 
Never  was  better  advice,  or  better  followed.  But  what 
especiallv  delighted  Lotbei,  waa  the  present  that  Stau- 
piu  made  him  of  a  Bible.  At  laat  he  himself  poo- 
aeesed  that  treasure  which,  until  that  boor,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  either  in  the  library  of  the  University, 
•r  at  the  chain  in  the  convent,  or  in  the  cell  of  a  friend. 
From  that  time  he  studied  the  dcriptures,  and  especial- 
ly St.  Paurs  Epistles,  with  increasing  zeal.  His  only 
other  reading  waa  the  works  of  St.  Auguatine.  AJi 
that  he  read  waa  powerfully  impreaeed  upon  his  mind. 
His  struggles  had  prepared  him  to  understand  the  work. 
The  soilhad  been  deeply  plooghed ;  the  incorruptible 
seed  took  deep  root.  When  Staupitx  left  Erfurth,  a 
new  light  had  arisen  upon  Luther. 

Still  the  work  was  not  finished.  The  vicar-general 
had  prepared  it.  God  reserved  the  completion  of  it  for 
a  more  bumble  instrument.  The  conscience  of  the 
young  Augustine  had  not  yet  found  repose.  His  health 
at  last  sunk  under  the  exertions  and  stretch  of  his  mind. 
He  was  attacked  with  a  malady  that  brought  him  to  the 
galea  of  the  grave.  It  was  then  the  second  year  of  his 
abode  at  the  convent.  All  his  angotah  and  terrors  re- 
wned  in  the  prospect  of  death.  His  own  impurity 
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and  €»od'a  holinesa  again  distnibed  hie  mind.  Olw 
day,  when  he  waa  overwhelmed  with  despair,  an  old 
monk  entered  hia  cell,  and  spoke  kindly  to  him.  La- 
ther opened  .hia  heart  to  him,  and  acquainted  him  with 
the  fears  that  disquieted  hink  The  rcspecuble  old 
man  was  incapable  of  entering  kito  all  his  doubts,  as 
SUopitx  had  oone ;  but  he  knew  hia  Cred§r  and  he  had 
founa  there  acxnethioff  to  comfort  his  own  heart.  He 
thought  he  would  apply  the  aame  remedy  to  the  young 
brother.  Catting  his  attention  ihciefoie  to  the  Apoatles' 
creed,  which  Luther  had  learnt  in  his  early  childhood 
at  the  school  of  Mansfeld,  the  old  monk  ottered  in  sim- 
plicity this  article :  **  I  heliem  m  the  for/tvfniess  of 
mm,"  Theee  simple  words,  ingenuously  recited  by 
the  pious  brother  at  a  critical  moment,  ahed  sweet  coti- 
solaiioo  in  the  mind  of  Lotfaer.  **  I  believe,"  repeated 
he  to  himself  on  his  bed  of  sufiering,  **  I  believe  the 
remission  of  sins^**  ^  Ah,"  said  the  monk,  "  you  muat 
not  only  believe  that  Divid's  or  Peter's  sins  are  for- 
given :*  the  dovila  believe  that  The  commandment 
of  God  is,  that  we  believe  omr  own  atns  are  forgiven.'^ 
How  sweet  did  this  commandment  appear  to  poor 
Luther!  *^Hear  what  St.  Bernard  says  in  his  dis- 
course on  the  Annunciation,"  added  the  old  brother. 

The  teatimony  which  the  Holy  Ghoet  appliee  to  your 
heart  is  this:  *  7^ sins  are fo^iveB  l4e«.' " 

From  that  moment  the  light  shone  into  the  heart  of 
the  yoong  monk  of  Erfurth.  The  word  of  Grace  waa 
pronounced,  and  he  believed  it.  He  renoonced  the 
thought  of  meriting  aalvation  ;  and  trusted  himself  vntb 
confidence  to  God's  grace  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  dki 
not  perceive  the  consequence  of  the  principle  he  ad- 
mitted ;  he  was  still  sincerely  attlachea  to  the  church  : 
and  yet  he  waa  thenceforward  mdapendent  of  it ;  for 
he  had  received  aalvation  from  God  himself;  and 
Romish  Catholicism  was  virtually  extinct  to  him. 
From  that  boor  Luther  went  forward ;  he  aought  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apoetlea  and  Propheta  for  all  thai 
might  airenffthen  the  hope  which  filled  nis  heart  Every 
day  he  implored  help  from  above,  and  every  day  new 
light  was  imparted  to  his  soul. 

This  comfort  to  his  spirit  restored  health  to  his  body. 
He  quickly  arose  from  bis  sick-bed.  He  had  received 
new  life  in  more  than  one  sense.  The  festival  of 
Christmas,  which  soon  after  arrived,  waa  to  him  an 
occasion  of  rich  enjoyment  of  all  the  conseUtiona  of 
faith.  He  took  part  in  the  aolemnitiea  of  that  aacred 
season  with  sweet  emotion ;  and  when,  in  the  aenricea 
of  tlie  day,  he  had  to  ains  these  words,  **  O  bcata  culpti 
yiKT  talmi  meruisti  RMemplorem  ft  his  whole  soul 
joyfully  responded — An 


Lutber  had  now  been  two  yeara  in  the  cloister.  The 
time  drew  near  when  he  was  to  be  ordained  prieaL 
He  had  received  largely ;  and  he  looked  forward  with 
joy  to  the  liberty  iSforded,  by  the  priest's  office,  of 
freely  giving  what  he  had  so  freely  received.  He  re- 
solved to  take  advantafpe  of  the  approaching  solemnity, 
to  be  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  father.  He  invited 
him  to  be  present  at  it,  and  even  asked  him  to  fix  the 
day.  John  Luther,  who  had  not  yet  entirely  forgiven 
his  son,  nevertheless  accepted  tbia  invitation,  and 
named  Sunday,  May  8, 1507. 

Amongst  the  number  of  Luther's  frieodo  was  John 
Braun,  vicar  of  Eisenach,  who  had  been  his  faithful 
adviaer  during  his  abode  in  that  town.  Luther  wrote 
to  him  on  the  2Sd  of  April :  this  is  the  eariiest  letter 
exUnt  of  the  Reformer.  It  is  addreaaed :  "  To  John 
Braun,  holy  and  venerable  prieat  of  Christ  and  of 
Mary." 


'  DBTidiaiitFatr»  < 


.  Bed  mandatuB  Dei  oite,  nt  sin- 

guli  homdnesa  wMm  remittl  peooata  credaaois  -(M 
Vlt  L.) 
tKeapbl& 


CONSECRATION— LUTHER  AT  EISLEBEN— INVITATK»r  TO  WITTEMBERG.      49 


It  it  outy  in  the  two  eariiert  letters  of  Luther  that 
the  name  of  the  Virgin  occurs. 

"  God,  who  is  glorioos  end  holy  in  all  his  works,'' 
nid  the  candidate  for  the  priesthood,  "  havins  coa- 
defended  to  raise  me  up,  who  am  but  a  wretched  man, 
ud  in  every  way  an  unworthy  sinner,  and  to  call  me, 
by  his  alone  and  most  free  mercy,  to  his  high  and  holy 
minifltiy,  I,  that  I  may  testify  my  gratitude  for  ooodness 
10  diTine  and  mowficent,  ousht  (as  far  as  dust  and 
ubes  can)  to  fulfil,  with  all  my  neart,  the  office  entrusts 
ed  to  me. 

"  For  this  cause,  my  beloved  lather,  lord,  and  brother, 
Iisk  you,  if  you  have  time,  and  your  ecclesiastical  and 
domestic  affairs  dlow  it,  to  deign  to  assist  me  by  your 
preaence  and  your  prayers,  that  my  sacrifice  may  be 
leceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

*'  Bat  I  give  you  notice,  that  you  must  come  straight 
to  oar  monastery,  and  spend  some  time  with  us,  witb- 
oot  seeking  any  other  lodging ;  you  mc^t  become  an 
inbsbitant  of  our  cells.'* 

At  len^  the  day  arrived.  The  miner  of  Mansfield 
did  not  fail  to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  his  son. 
He  STen  gave  him  an  unequivocal  proof  of  his  affection 
lod  generosity,  by  making  him  a  present,  on  this  occa- 
lion,  of  twenty  florins. 

The  ceremony  took  place.  Jerome,  Bishop  of  Bran- 
denburg, officiated.  At  the  moment  in  which  he 
eoaferred  upon  Luther  the  power  of  celebrating  the 
miss,  be  put  the  cup  into  his  hand,  and  addressea  him 
in  these  solemn  words.:  **Accipe  ^iestatem  siurifi- 
candi  pro  vivu  el  morhtis — Receive  the  power  of 
offering  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead.*'  Luther, 
at  that  moment,  listened  calmly  to  these  words,  which 
pnted  him  power  to  do  the  work  of  the  Son  of  God 
Eimielf ;  but,  at  a  later  period^  they  made  him  shudder. 
"That  the  earth  did  not  then  swallow  us  both  up," 
lajs  he,  **  was  an  instance  of  the  patience  and  long- 
nffering  of  the  J/ord.'** 

His  father  afterward  dined  in  the  convent  with  his 
MD,  the  friends  of  the  vooog  priest,  and  the  monks. 
TTie  conversation  turned  on  Martin's  entrance  into  the 
cloister.  The  brethren  commended  it  as  a  highly 
meritorious  action ;  on  which  the  inflexible  John,  turning 
to  theni,  remarked :  **  Have  you  not  read  in  the  Scrip- 
tore,  that  it  is  a  duty  to  obey  father  and  mother  f" 
These  words  struck  Luther,  lliey  exhibited  the  action 
which  brought  him  into  the  convent  in  a  totally  different 
light ;  endlong  afterward  they  resounded  in  his  heart. 

Luther,  after  his  consecration,  acting  by  the  advice 
of  Suupitz,  made  several  short  excursions  on  foot  to 
the  parishes  and  convente  of  the  environs ;  either  to 
occupy  his  mind,  or  for  the  sake  of  necessary  exercise ; 
or  else  to  accustom  himself  to  presching. 

It  hsd  been  appointed  that  Corpus-Christi  should  be 
kept  with  much  ceremony  at  Eisleben.  The  vicar- 
pnenl  was  to  be  present :  Luther  attended.  He  still 
lelt  his  need  of  Staupits,  and  took  every  opportunity  of 
heiog  in  the  company  of  that  enlightened  guide,  who 
helped  forward  his  soul  in  the  way  of  life.  The  pro- 
cession waa  numerous  and  sandy.  Staupitx  himself 
carried  the  host :  Luther  followed  next  in  his  priestly 

Cnu.  Tbo  thought  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  was 
before  him  by  the  vicar*general — the  idea  that 
the  Lord  in  person  was  present— ^suddenly  struck  upon 
Lather's  imagination,  and  so  oveiawed  him,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  went  forward :  a  cold  sweat  came 
OTer  him ;  he  stsagered,  and  thought  he  should  die  in 
the  Bffony  of  his  iMr :  at  last,  the  procession  stopped. 
The  host  which  had  awakened  the  monk's  terrors  was 
reverently  deposited  in  the  sacristy,  and  Luther,  left 
alone  with  Staopitz,  threw  himself  into  his  srms,  and 
confessed  the  cause  of  his  fesr.  Then  the  vicar-gene- 
•L.  0pp.  stL(W.)  1144. 


ral,  who  had  long  known  that  gracious  Saviour  who 
breaks  not  the  bruiaed  reed,  genuy  whispered :  **Dear 
brother,  it  was  not  Jesus  Christ ;  for  Christ  does  not 
terrify ;  he  ever  comforts."* 

Luther  was  not  destined  to  remain  hidden  in  an 
obscure  convent.  The  time  bad  arrived  which  was  to 
transfer  him  to  a  wider  theatre.  Staopitz,  with  whom 
he  still  maintained  a  regular  eoirespondence,  was  well 
persuaded  that  there,  was  in  the  young  monk  a  spirit 
too  stirring  to  be  confined  within  a  narrow  range.    He   . 

rke  of  him  to  Frederic,  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  and 
i  enlightened  prince  invited  Luther,  in  1608,  pro- 
bably near  the  ck>ae  of  that  year,  to  become  professor 
of  the  University  of  Wittemberv.  Wittemberg  was 
the  field  on  which  Lnther  waa  oraaincd  to  fight  many 
a  hard  battle.  He  felt  himself  called  thither.  He  was 
pressed  to  repair  quickly  to  bis  new  post.  He  answer- 
ed the  call  immediately ;  and  in  the  haste  of  his  re- 
moval, be  had  not  time  even  to  write  to  one  whom  he 
called  his  master  and  well-beloVbd  father,  the  curate  of 
Eiaeoach,  John  Braun.  He  wrote  to  him  from  Wittem- 
berg, a  few  months  after :  **  My  departure  was  so 
sudden,"  said  he,  **  that  it  was  almost  unknown  to 
those  with  whom  I  was  living.  It  is  true,  I  am  at  a 
greater  distance,  but  the  better  half  of  me  remains  still ' 
with  you ;  and  the  farther  I  am  removed  in  bodily 
presence,  the  more  closely  my  spirit  isKlrawn  toyou.'*t 
Luther  bad  been  three  years  in  the  ctoister  of  Erfurth. 
Arriving  at  Wittembeig,  he  repaired  to  the  convent 
of  the  Aogustines,  where  a  cell  was  assigned  him ;  for 
though  a  professor,  he  ceased  not  to  be  a  monk.  He 
was  appointed  to  teach  physics  and  dialectics.  This 
appointment  was  probably  conferred  upon  him  in  con- 
sioeration  of  his  ^ilosophical  studies  at  Erfortb,  and 
his  degree  of  master  of  arts.  Thus  Luther,  who  was 
then  hungeriiK;  and  thirsting  for  the  word  of  Ood,  was 
obliged  to  app^  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  schol- 
astic philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He  felt  the  need  of  that 
bread  of  life  which  GK>d  givea  to  the  worid ;  and  he 
was  forced  to  bury  himseU  in  mere  horosn  subtleties. 
Hsrd  necessity  !  bow  did  he  sigh  under  it !  **  I  am 
very  well,  by  God's  favour,"  wrote  be  to  Braun  ;  "  but 
that  I  am  compelled  to  give  my  whole  attention  to 
philosophy.  From  the  moment  of  my  arrival  at  Wit- 
tembeig, I  have  longed  to  exchange  that  study  for  theo- 
logy ;  but,"  added  he,  lest  he  should  be  thought  to 
mean  the  theology  of  that  age,  '*  I  mean  that  theolosy 
which  aeeks  the  kernel  of  the  not,  the  pulp  of  the 
wheat,  the  marrow  of  the  bone.t  However  things 
may  go,  God  is  God,"  continued  he,  with  that  confi- 
dence which  was  the  life  of  his  soul,  "  roan  almost  al- 
ways errs  in  his  judgment ;  but  this  is  our  Ood  for 
ever  and  ever ;  he  wiR  be  our  guide  unto  death."  The 
labours  that  were  then  imposeid  upon  Luther  were  st  a 
later  period  of  great  use  in  enabling  hin  to  combat  the 
errors  of  the  schools. 

He  could  not  rest  there.  The  desire  of  his  heart 
was  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  That  same  power,  which 
some  years  before  had  driven  Luther  from  the  bar  to  a 
religious  life,  now  impelled  him  to  the  Bible.  He 
applied  himself  zealously  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
lanffuages,  especially  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  that  he 
mi|M  draw  knowledge  and  doctrine  from  the  founuin 
hettl  He  waa,  through  life,  indefatigable  in  his 
studies.^  Some  months  after  his  arrival  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  solicited  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity. 

•  Es  ist  nioU  Chriatua,  denn  Chriitus  achreckt  nloht,  son. 
den  trostet  nor.    (L.  Opp.  ( W.)  xxiL  p.  518.  k.  794.) 

f  Epp.  i  p.  A.-^l7tb  March,  1609. 

t  Ttieoloffia  qu«$  nucleum  nucis  et  medaUam  tntioi  st  ms- 
doUam  ossitiin  aomtatar.    (L.  Epp.  1. 6.) 

&  In  itudlia  Uttcranim  corpora  ac  raonto  indcfesfUf.  (Palla. 
Tioiai  Hist  Conott.  Trid.  1.  p.  18.) 


50       FIRST  INSTRUCTIONS— LECTURES— THE  OLD  CHAPEL--fflS  PREACHING. 

Ho  obtained  it  at  the  end  of  March,  1509,  with  a 
particalar  direction  to  Biblical  theology. 

EJvery  day  at  one  o'clock  Luther  was  expected  to 
discourse  upon  the  Bible ;  a  precious  hour  for  the 
professor  and  the  pupils,  and  which  always  gave  them 
deeper  insight  into  the  divine  sense  of  those  discoveries 
so  long  lost  to  the  people  and  to  the  schools. 

He  began  these  lectures,  by  explaining  the  Psalms, 
and  ha  soon  passed  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans.  It 
was  especially  in  meditating  upon  this  book  that  the 
li^ht  of  truth  entered  his  heart.  In  the  retirement  of 
his  tranquil  cell,  he  devoted  whole  hours  to  the  study 
of  the  divine  word,  with  St.  Paul's  Epistle  open  before 
him.  One  day,  having  proceeded  as  far  as  the  seven- 
teenth verse  of  the  first  chapter,  he  there  read  this 
passage  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk  :  **  The  just  shaU 
live  by  faitV  The  precept  strikes  him.  There  is 
then  for  the  just  another  life  than  that  possessed  by 
the  rest  of  men ;  and  this  life  is  the  fruit  of  faith. 
This  word,  which  he  receives  into  his  heait,  as  if  God 
himself  had  planted  it  there,  discloses  to  him  the  mys* 
tery  of  the  Christian  life,  and  increases  that  life  in  his 
soul.  In  the  midst  of  his  struggles  in  after  life,  the 
words  often  recurred  to  him,  **  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith."* 

The  lectures  of  Luther,  with  such  a  preparation, 
were  very  different  from  any  that  had  been  heard 
before.  It  was  not  now  an  eloquent  rhetorician,  or  a 
pedantic  schoolman,  who  spoke ;  it  was  a  Christian  who 
nad  experienced  the  power  of  revealed  truths ;  who 
derived  them  from  the  Bible;  who  drew  them  from  the 
treasury  of  bis  own  heart,  and  presented  them  in  full 
life  to  his  astonished  auditors.  It  was  no  longer 
man's  teaching ;  but  God's. 

This  altogether  new  way  of  exhibiting  the  truth 
made  some  noise :  the  rumour  of  it  spread  far,  and 
attracted  to  the  newly  founded  university  a  crowd  of 
young  and  foreign  students.  Several  even  of  the  pro- 
fessors attended  Luther's  lectures,  and  among  others, 
the  celebrated  Martin  Pollich,  of  MellersUdt,  doctor  of 
physic,  law,  and  philosophy,  who,  with  Staupitz,  had 
organized  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  had  been 
its  first  rector.  Mellersudt,  who  has  been  often  called 
**tbe  light  of  the  world,"  modestly  mixed  with  the 
pupils  of  the  new  professor.  **  This  monk,"  said  he, 
"  will  put  all  doctors  to  the  rout ;  he  will  introduce  a 
new  style  of  doctrine,  and  will  reform  the  whole 
Church :  he  builds  upon  the  word  of  Christ ;  and 
no  one  in  this  world  can  either  resist  or  overthrow 
that  word,  though  it  should  be  attacked  with  all  the 
weapons  of  Philosophers,  Sophiste,  ScoUsts,  Albertists, 
and  ThomisU/'t 

Staupitz,  who  was  as  the  hand  of  Providence  to 
develop  the  gifts  and  treasures  that  lay  hidden  in 
Luther,  invited  him  to  preach  in  the  church  of  the 
Augustinos.  The  young  professor  shrunk  from  this 
proposal.  He  wished  to  confine  himself  to  his  sea- 
domical  duties  ;  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  adding 
to  them  those  of  public  preaching.  In  vain  Staupitz 
entreated  him :  '*  No,  no,"  replied  he,  **  it  is  no  light 
thing  to  speak  to  men  in  God's  stead,  "i  An  affecting 
instance  of  humility  in  this  great  Reformer  of  the 
Church !  Staupitz  persisted.  **  But  the  ingenious 
Luther  found,"  says  one  of  his  historians,  **  fifteen 
arguments,  pretexts,  or  evasions,  to  excuse  himself 
from  this  summons."  At  last  the  chief  of  the  Angus- 
tines,  still  persevering  in  his  application :  "  Ah,  worthy 
doctor,"  said  Luther,  <*  it  would  be  the  death  of  me. 
I  could  not  sUnd  it  three  months."  **  And  what  then  ?" 
replied  the  vicar-general ;  **  ia  God's  name  so  be  it ; 


*  Backend,  p.  55 

t  Melch.  Adam.  Vita  Lntheri,  p.  104. 

I  Vabrioltta,  CenUibllaiii  Lntheri,  p.  n,   Matheshia,  p. «. 


for  in  heaven  also  the  Lord  requires  devoted  and  able 
servants."    Luther  waa  obliged  to  yield. 

In  the  middle  of  the  square  of  Wittemberg  stood  an 
old  wooden  chapel,  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  broad, 
whose  walls,  propped  on  all  sides,  were  falling  to  ruins. 
A  pulpit  maoe  of^  planks,  raised  three  feet  above  the 
ground,  received  the  preacher.  It  was  in  this  chapel 
that  the  Reformation  was  first  presched.  ft  was  the 
will  of  God  that  this  work  for  the  restoration  of  his 
glory  should  have  the  humblest  beginnings.  The 
foundation  of  the  church  of  the  Aogustines  was  only 
just  laid,  and  till  it  should  be  completed  they  made 
use  of  this  mean  place  of  worship.  "  That  building,*' 
adds  the  contemporary  of  Luther,  who  relates  these 
circumstances,  "  may  bo  aptly  compared  to  the  suble 
in  which  Christ  was  bom.*  It  was  in  that  enclosure 
that  God  willed,  if  we  may  so  speak,  that  his  well- 
beloved  Son  should  be  born  a  second  time.  Among 
the  thousand  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  with  which 
the  world  is  filled,  not  one  waa  chosen  for  the  glorious 
announcement  of  everiastinff  life." 

Luther  preached:  everything  was  striking  in  the 
new  preacher.  His  expressive  countenance  and  digni- 
fied demeanour,  his  clear  and  sonorous  voice,  charmed 
the  audience.  Before  bis  time,  the  greater  number  of 
preachers  had  sought  to  amuse  their  hearers  rather 
than  to  convert  them.  The  deep  seriousness  that 
marked  the  preaching  of  Luther,  and  the  joy  with  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  filled  his  own  hesrt,  gave 
to  his  eloquence  an  authority,  energy,  and  unction, 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  possessed. 
**  Gifted  with  a  ready  and  lively  intelligence,"  says 
one  of  his  adversaries,!  "  having  a  retentive  memory, 
and  speaking  his  mother  tongue  with  remarkable  flu- 
ency. Lather  was  surpassed  in  eloquence  by  none  of 
his  contemporaries.  Addressing  his  hearers  from  his 
place  in  the  pulpit,  as  if  he  had  been  agitated  by  some 

Eowerful  passion,  and  adapting  his  action  to  the  words, 
e  affected  their  minds  in  a  surprising  manner,  and 
carried  them  like  a  torrent  whither  he  would.  So 
much  power,  action,  and  eloquence  are  rarely  found 
among  the  people  of  the  north."  **  He  had,"  says 
Bossuet,  "a  lively  and  impetuous  eloquence,  which 
delighted  and  captivated  his  auditory."! 

In  a  short  time  the  little  chapel  could  no  longer 
contain  the  crowds  that  flocked  thither.  The  council 
of  Wittemberg  then  chose  Luther  for  their  preacher, 
and  called  upon  him  to  preach  in  the  church  of  that 
city.  The  impression  which  he  there  produced  was 
still  greater.  His  wonderful  ffenius,  his  eloquent  stylo, 
snd  the  excellency  of  the  ooctrines  he  proclaimed, 
equally  astonished  his  auditors.  His  reputation  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  Frederic  the  Wise  himself  came 
once  to  Wittemberg  to  hear  him. 

It  was  as  if  a  new  existence  was  opening  for  Lu- 
ther. To  the  drowsiness  of  the  cloister  had  succeeded 
a  life  of  active  exertion.  Freedom,  employment, 
earnest  and  regular  action  completed  the  re-establish- 
ment of  harmony  and  peace  in  his  spirit.  He  was  now 
at  last  in  his  proper  place,  and  the  work  of  God  was 
about  to  open  out  its  majestic  course.  Luther  was 
continuing  his  teaching  both  in  the  ball  of  the  academy 
and  in  the  church,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  his  la- 
bours. In  1510,  or  according  to  some,  not  till  1511 
or  1513,  he  was  despatched  to  Rome  A  difference 
had  arisen  between  seven  convents  of  his  order  and 
the  vicar-general.^  Luther's  acuteness,  eloquence, 
and  talents  in  discussion,  led  to  his  being  chosen  to 

*  Myoonius. 

f  Floiimond  Raymond,  Hi«t.  hares,  cap.  b» 
i  Bossuet,  Hist  des  Variations,  L  L 
\  Qaod  septem  conTontas  a  vicario  in  qaibusdam  dlssenti- 
rent.    (Coclil«as,  9.) 
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represent  these  seven  monstteries.*  This  dispensation 
of  divine  Providence  was  needed.  It  was  fit  that  Lu- 
ther  should  know  what  Rome  was.  Full  of  the  pro- 
judices  and  illusions  of  the  cloister,  he  had  always 
fiiciured  it  to  himself  as  the  seat  of  holiness. 

He  set  out ;  he  crossed  the  Alps.  But  hardly  had 
he  descended  into  the  plains  of  rich  and  voluptuous 
Italy,  than  he  found  at  every  step  matter  of  surprise 
and  scsndal.  The  poor  German  monk  was  entertained 
at  a  wealthy  convent  of  the  Benedictines,  situate  on  the 
Po,  in  Lombardy.  This  convent  enjoyed  a  revenue  of 
thirty- six  thousand  ducats ;  twelve  thousand  were 
ipent  for  the  table,  twelve  thousand  oii  the  buildings, 
and  twelve  thousand  to  supply  the  other  wants  of  the 
iaonk8.t  The  magnificence  of  the  apartments,  the 
richness  of  the  dresses,  and  the  delicacv  of  the  viands, 
astonished  Luther.  Marble,  silk,  and  loxury  of  every 
kind  ;  what  a  novel  spectacle  to  the  humble  brother  of 
the  convent  of  Wittembergi  He  was  amazed  and 
Silent ;  but  Friday  came,  and  what  was  his  surprise  1 
The  table  of  the  Benedictines  was  spread  with  abund- 
ance of  meats.  Then  he  found  courage  to  speak  out. 
"The  church,*'  said  he,  **  and  the  Pope,  forbid  such 
things."  The  Benedictines  were  offended  at  this  re- 
buke from  the  unmannerly  German.  But  Luther,  hav- 
ing repeated  his  remark,  and  perhaps  threatened  to  re- 
port their  irregularity,  some  of  them  thought  it  easiest 
to  get  rid  of  their  troublesome  guest.  The  porter  of 
the  convent  hinted  to  him  that  he  incured  danger  by 
his  stay.  He  accordingly  took  his  departure  from  this 
epicurean  monastery,  and  pursued  his  journey  to  Bolog- 
na, where  he  fell  sick.|  Some  have  seen  in  this  sick- 
ness the  effect  of  poison.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
cbanfle  in  his  mode  of  living  disorderea  the  frugal  monk 
of  Wittemberff,  who  had  been  used  to  subsist  for  the 
most  part  on  dry  bread  and  herrings.  This  sickness 
was  not  "  unto  death,**  but  for  the  glory  of  God.  His 
constitutional  sadness  and  depression  returned.  What 
a  fate  was  before  him,  to  perish  thus  far  away  from 
Germany,  under  a  scorching  sun,  in  a  foreign  land, 
The  distress  of  mind  he  had  experienced  at  Erfurth 
again  oppressed  him.  A  sense  of  his  sins  disturbed 
hinfi ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  judgment  of  God  filled 
him  with  dismay.  But  in  the  moment  when  his  terror 
was  at  its  height,  that  word  of  Paul,  '*  The  just  shall 
live  hy  Failh^'*  recurred  with  power  to  hia  thought, 
and  beamed  upon  his  soul  like  a  ray  from  heaven. 
Raised  and  comforted,  he  rapidly  regained  health,  and 
again  set  forth  for  Ilome,  expecting  to  find  there  a 
very  different  manner  of  life  from  that  of  the  Lombard 
eonventa,  and  eager  to  efface,  by  the  contemplation  of 
Roman  sanctity,  the  sad  impression  left  upon  his 
memory  by  his  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

At  last,  after  a  fatiguing  journey,  under  the  burning 
aan  of  Italy,  he  approached  the  seven-hilled  city.  His 
heart  was  moved  within  him.  His  eyes  longed  to  be- 
hold the  queen  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  Church !  As 
Boon  as  he  discovered  from  a  distsnce  the  Etomal 
City^tbe  city  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  metro- 
polls  of  the  Catholic  World,  he  throw  himself  on  the 
earth,  exclaiming,  "  Holy  Rome,  I  salute  thee  !** 

Lather  was  now  in  Rome ;  the  professor  of  Wittem- 
beiv  wu  in  the  midst  of  the  eloquent  ruins  of  the  Rome 
of  Consuls  and  of  Emperors,  the  Rome  of  Confessors 
of  Christ,  and  of  Martyrs.  Tkere  had  lived  Plautos 
tnd  Virgil,  whose  works  he  had  carried  with  him  into 
his  cloister ;  and  all  those  great  men  whoso  history  had 
to  often  stirred  his  heart.  He  beheld  their  statues, 
and  the  ruined  monuments  which  still  attested  their 
glory.    But,  all  this  glory  and  power  had  passed  away. 

*  Qood  csset  aeer  ingenio  ot  ad  oODtradlcondom  audaz  et 
vehencna.     (Tbid.) 
t  L.  0pp.  (W.)  xxmL  p.  1408. 
{  Matth.  Dresser  Hist  Luthsn. 


He  trod  under  foot  the  dust  of  them.  He  called  to 
mind,  at  every  step  he  took,  the  melancholy  presenti- 
ments of  Scipio,  when,  shedding  tears  over  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  its  palaces  in  flames,  and  its  walls  broken 
down,  he  exclaimed :  "  It  will  one  day  be  thus  with 
Rome  r  ♦*  And  truly,**  said  Luther,  "  the  Home  of 
Scipioa  and  Csears  is  but  a  corpse.  There  are  such 
heaps  of  ruin  that  the  foundations  of  the  houses  rest 
at  this  hour  where  once  their  roofs  were.  There*'* 
said  he,  turning  a  melancholy  look  on  its  ruins,  "  there 
were  once  the  riches  and  treasures  of  this  world  !*** 
All  these  fragments  of  wreck,  which  his  foot  encoun- 
tered, whispered  to  Luther,  within  Rome  herself,  that 
what  is  strongest  in  the  sight  of  men,  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  breath  of  the  Lord. 

But  with  these  profaner  ruins  were  mixed  holy  ashes : 
the  thought  of  this  came  to  his  mind.  The  burial  places 
of  the  martyrs  are  hard  by  those  of  Roman  jgenerals 
and  conquerors.  Christian  Rome,  and  her  trials,  had 
more  power  over  the  heart  of  the  Saxon  Monk,  than 
Pagan  Rome  with  all'her  glory.  In  this  very  place  ar- 
rived that  epistle  wherein  Paul  wrote,  *^  the  just  shall 
live  hy  faith**  He  is  not  far  from  the  forum  of  Appi- 
us,  and  the  Three  Taverns.  In  that  apot  was  the  house 
of  Narciasus  ;  here  stood  the  palace  of  Casaar,  where 
the  Lord  delivered  the  Apostle  from  the  jaws  of  the 
lion.  Oh,  how  did  these  recollections  strengthen  the 
heart  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg ! 

Rome  then  presented  a  widely  different  aspect.  The 
wariike  Julius  II.  filled  the  pontifical  chair,  and  not 
Leo  X.,  aa  some  distinguiahod  historians  of  Germany 
have  said,  doubtleas  for  want  of  attention.  Luther 
often  related  an  incident  of  this  Pope*s  life.  When  the 
news  was  brought  him  that  hia  army  had  been  defeated 
by  the  French  before  Ravenna,  ne  waa  reading  his 
prayers  ;  he  threw  the  book  on  the  floor,  exclaiming, 
with  a  dreadful  oath,  **  Well,  now  thou  art  become  a 
Frenchman. — Is  it  thus  thou  guardest  thy  church  V* 
Then,  turning  himself  in  the  direction  of  the  country 
to  whose  arms  he  thought  to  have  recourse,  he  uttered 
these  words,  *'  Holy  Swiss !  pray  for  us.**t  Ignorance, 
levity,  and  dissolute  morals,  a  profane  contempt  of 
everything  sacred,  and  a  shameful  traffic  in  divine 
things;  such  was  the  spectacle  preaented  by  thie 
wretched  ci^.  Yet  the  pious  monk  continued  for  a 
while  in  bis  illusions. 

Having  arrived  about  the  period  of  tiie  festival  of  St. 
John,  he  heard  the  Romans  repeating  around  him  a 
proverb  current  among  the  people :  "  Blessed  is  that 
mother,*'  said  they,  *'  whose  son  says  mass  on  St. 
John*s  eve.*'  Oh,  thought  Luther,  how  gladly  would 
I  make  my  mother  blessed.  The  pious  son  of  Marga- 
ret made  some  attempts  to  say  mass  on  that  day,  but 
he  could  not,  the  crowd  was  too  grest.t 

Warm  in  his  feeling,  and  confiding  in  disposition,  he 
visited  all  the  churches  and  chapels,  gave  credit  to  all 
the  marvellous  stories  there  told  him,  went  through 
with  devotion  the  observances  required,  and  was  pleas- 
ed at  being  able  to  perform  ao  many  pious  acts,  from 
which  his  friends  at  home  were  debarred.  "  How  do 
I  regret,**  thought  the  pious  monk,  **  that  my  father 
and  mother  are  still  living :  how  happy  should  I  be  to 
deliver  them  from  the  fire  of  purgatory  by  my  masses, 
my  prayers,  and  other  admirable  works."^  He  had 
found  the  light ;  but  the  darkness  was  far  from  being 
wholly  chased  from  his  mind  ;  he  had  the  faith  and  love 
of  the  Gospel,  but  not  the  knowledge  of  it  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  emerge  from  that  deep  gloom  that  had 
for  so  many  agea  overspread  the  eartn. 

•  L.  Opp.  (W.)  jcxii.  W74,  «n. 

t  Banote  Swizers  !  oza  pro  nobis.    (L.  Opp.  (W.)  zsdi.  1314, 
18S3.) 
>    t  L.  Opp  (W.)  Dedication  of  the  117  Fioa.  TL  vol  L.  g, 
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LotlieT  said  miM  aevenl  tiroes  at  Rome.  He  went 
throagfa  it  with  all  the  anction  and  dignity  that  soch  an 
act  seemed  to  him  to  require.  Bat  how  was  the  heart 
of  the  Saxon  monk  distressed,  when  he  saw  the  profane 
and  heartless  formality  with  which  the  Roman  clergy 
celebrated  this  Sacrament !  The  priests,  on  their  part, 
laughed  at  his  simplicity.  One  day,  when  he  was  of- 
ficiating, he  found  that  at  the  altar  they  had  read  se^en 
masses  while  be  was  reading  one.  **  Quick  I  quick  !'* 
said  one  of  the  priests,  *'  send  Our  Lady  her  Son  back 
speedily ;"  thus  impiously  alluding  to  the  transubstan- 
tiation  of  the  bread  into  the  body  add  blood  of  Christ. 
Another  time  Luther  had  only  got  as  far  as  the  Gospel, 
when  the  priest  who  was  at  his  side  had  already  finish- 
ed the  mass :  «<  Make  haste,  make  haste  !*'  whispered 
the  latter,  **  do  have  done  with  it'** 

Hii  astonishment  was  still  greater,  when  he  found, 
in  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  same  corruption  he 
had  oboerTed  in  the  inferior  clergy.  He  had  hoped 
better  thinos  of  them. 

It  was  the  fashion  at  the  papal  court  to  attack  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  a  person  was  not  eounted  a  man  of  sense, 
if  he  did  not  hold  some  eccentric  and  heretical  opinion 
in  relation  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  t  Some  would 
have  conrinced  Erasmus,  by  certain  passages  from 
Pliny,  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  souls 
of  men  and  of  beasts ;  and  there  were  young  courtiers 
of  the  Pope,  who  affirmed  that  the  orthodox  faith  was 
the  growth  of  the  connii^  invention  of  the  saints. 

Luther's  office  of  envoy  from  the  Augustines  of 
Germany,  procured  him  inviutions  to  several  meetings 
of  distinguished  ecclesiastics.  One  day,  in  particular, 
he  was  at  table  with  several  prelates :  the  latter  exhi- 
bited openly  their  buffoonery  in  manners  and  impious 
conversation ;  and  did  not  scruple  to  give  utterance 
before  him  to  many  indecent  jokes,  doubtless  thinking 
him  one  like  themselves.  They  related,  amonj^  other 
things,  laughing,  and  pridinc  themselves  upon  it,  how, 
when  saying  mass  at  the  altar,  instead  of  the  sacra- 
mental words  which  were  to  transform  the  elements 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour,  they  pro- 
nounced over  the  bread  and  wine  these  sarcastic  words : 
•*  Bread  thou  art,  and  bread  thou  shah  remain  ;  wine 
then  art,  and  wine  thou  shalt  remain— Paiit>  es  et  pa- 
msmanebis;  mHumesetmnummanebit."  **Then," 
continued  they,  **  we  elevate  the  pyx,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple worship.**  Luther  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears. 
His  mind,  gifted  with  much  vivacity,  and  even  gaiety, 
in  the  society  of  his  friends,  was  remarkable  for  gravity 
when  treatinff  on  serious  things.  These  Romish  mock- 
eries shocked  him.  *<!,'*  says  he,  "  was  a  serious  and 
ious  young  monk ;  such  language  deeply  grieved  me. 
f  at  Rome  they  S|>eak  thus  openly  at  table,  thought  I, 
what,  if  their  actions  should  correspond  with  their 
words,  and  popes,  cardinals,  and  courtiers  should  thus 
say  mass.  And  I,  who  have  so  often  heard  them  re- 
cite it  so  devoutly,  how,  in  that  case,  must  I  have  been 
deceived  1" 

Luther  often  mixed  with  the  monks  and  citizens  of 
Rome.  If  some  among  them  extolled  the  Pope  and  the 
deigy,  the  greater  number  gave  free  vent  io  their  com- 
plainta  and  sarcasms.  Wmx  stories  had  they  to  tell  of 
the  reiffning  Pope,  of  Alexander  YI.,  and  of  so  many 
^ers!  One  day,  his  Roman  friends  related,  how 
Cvsar  Boigia,  having  fled  from  Rome^  had  been  taken 
in  Spain.  On  the  eve  of  trial,  he  prayed  for  mercy, 
and  asked  for  a  priest  to  visit  him  in  his  prison.  They 
sent  him  a  moiuL.    He  murdered  him,  disguised  him- 

*  L.  Opp.  (W.)  six.  TOB  der  WiakolnetM,  fce. 

t  In  quel  tsapo  mon  parsTS  Cmm  galantuomo  e  boon  eort^ 
gisno  oolni  ehe  de  dogmi  delta  ohiesa  non  avera  qaalche  o]rin< 
ton  em>n«a  ed  horetiea.  (Csracciola  Yit  MS.  Faal  lY.y 
cited  by  Banoks. 
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self  in  his  cowl,  and  effected  his  escape.  "  I  heard  that 
at  Rome :  it  is  a  thing  well  known,"  says  Luther.* 
Another  day,  passing  along  the  principal  street  that  led 
to  St  Peter's  chorcn,  he  stopped  in  astonishment  be- 
fore a  statue,  representing  a  pope,  under  the  figure  of 
a  woman  holding  a  sceptre,  clothed  in  the  papal  mantle, 
bearing  a  child  in  her  arms.  **  It  is  a  girl  of  Mentz,** 
said  the  people,  **  who  was  chosen  Pope  by  the  Car- 
dinals, and  was  delivered  of  a  child  on  this  spot :  there- 
fore no  pope  ever  passes  through  this  street."  "  I 
wonder,"  observed  Luther,  "  that  the  popes  allow  the 
statue  to  remain."! 

Luther  had  ejected  to  find  the  edifice  of  the  church 
encompassed  with  splendour  and  strength;  but  its 
doors  were  broken  in,  and  ita  walls  consumed  by  fire. 
He  saw  the  desohition  of  the  sanctuary,  and  drew  back 
in  alarm.  He  had  dreamed  of  sanctity  ;  he  found  no- 
thing but  profanation. 

He  was  not  less  struck  with  the  disorders  commit- 
ted in  the  city.  '*  The  police  is  strict  and  severe  in 
Rome,"  said  be.  **  The  judge,  or  captain,  rides  throngh 
the  city  every  night,  with  three  hundred  attendante. 
He  stops  all  he  mida  in  the  streeU ;  if  he  meeta  an 
armed  man,  he  han^  him,  or  throws  him  into  the  Ti- 
ber. And  yet  the  city  is  full  of  disorders  and  murders ; 
whilst,  in  places  whero  the  word  of  God  is  truly  and 
faithfully  {^reached,  we  see  peace  and  order  prevail, 
without  the  necessity  for  law  or  severity."!  **  It  is  in- 
credible what  sins  and  atrocities  are  committed  in 
Rome,"  he  says  sgain ;  **  they  must  be  seen  and  beard 
to  be  believed.  So  that  it  is  usual  to  say ;  *  If  there 
be  a  hell,  Rome  is  built  above  it ;  it  is  an  abyss  from 
whence  all  sins  proceed.'  "^ 

This  sight  maide  at  the  time  a  mat  improssion  on 
Luther's  mind;  an  impression  which  was  afterward 
deepened.  **  The  nearer  we  approach  to  Rome,  the 
greater  number  of  bad  Christians  do  we  find,"  said  ho, 
several  years  after.  "  It  is  commonly  observed  that 
he  who  goes  to  Rome  for  the  first  time,  goes  to  seek 
a  knave  there ;  the  second  time,  he  finds  him ;  and 
the  third  time,  he  brings  him  away  with  him  under  his 
cloak.  But  now,  people  are  become  so  clever,  that 
they  make  the  three  journeys  in  one."  II  One  of  the 
most  profound  geniuses  of  Italy,  though  of  deplorable 
celebrity,  Macdiiavelli,  who  was  living  at  Florence 
when  Luther  passed  through  that  city  to  go  to  Rome, 
has  made  a  similar  remark :  **  The  greatest  symptom," 
said  he,  *<  of  the  approaching  ruin  of  Christianity,  (by 
which  he  meant  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,)  is,  that 
the  nearer  we  approach  the  capital  of  Christendom,  the 
less  do  we  find  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  people. 
The  scandalous  example  and  the  crimes  of  the  court 
of  Rome  have  caused  Italy  to  lose  eveiy  principle  of 
piety  and  every  religious  sentiment.  We  Italians," 
continues  the  great  historian,  "  are  principally  indebted 
to  the  Church,  and  to  the  priests,  for  having  become 
impious  and  profligata."T  Luther  felt,  later  in  life,  all 
the  inportance  of  this  journey:  **  If  any  one  would  give 
me  a  nundred  thousand  florins,"  said  he,  **  I  wouldnot 
have  missed  seeing  Rome."** 

This  joum^  was  also  of  advantage  to  him  in  regard 
to  learning.  Like  Reuchlin,  Luther  profited  by  his  re- 
sidence in  Italy,  to  obtain  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  there  took  lessons  in  He- 
brew from  a  celebrated  Rabbin,  named  Elias  Leviia. 

«  Das  hahe  ich  zu  Rom  for  gewiM  gehoii.  (Table  Talk; 
p.  1893.) 

f  £■  niamt  mioh  Wander  daas  die  Pabato  solohet  BUd  lel- 
dea  konnen— (IbUL  p.  IS90.) 

L.  Opp  (Vr.)  xxii.  p.  as76. 

Addrew  to  the  Chriatlan  Noblee  of  QermanT. 

lit  irgend  eino  Bella,  ao  moss  Eoa  daraiu  galMmt  seyn. 
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Ha  leqairad,  partly  at  Rome,  tho  knowledge  of  that  di- 
YiM  vrord,  ttoder  the  aaaault  of  which  Rome  waa  doom- 
ed to  fall. 

Bat  tfaia  journey  was,  oboTo  all,  of  great  importance 
to  Lather  in  another  leapect  Not  only  waa  the  veil 
withdrawn,  and  the  aardooie  langh,  the  jesting  incre- 
dality,  which  lay  concealed  behind  the  Ilomish  super- 
ititioDs,  revealed  to  the  future  Refonner :  bat  also  the 
liTiDg  faith  which  Qod  had  implanted  in  him,  waa  then 
powerfolly  suengthened. 

We  have  aeen  how  he  had  at  furet  submitted  to  all 
tbe  vain  praeticea  which  the  Chureh  enjoins,  in  order 
10  purchase  the  remission  of  sins.  One  day,  in  parti- 
cular, wishing  to  obtain  an  indulgence  promiaed  I7 
the  pope  to  any  one  who  should  ascend,  on  his  knees, 
what  is  called  PUaU*»  staireasct  the  poor  Saxon  monk 
wu  slowly  climbing  those  steps  which,  they  told  him, 
had  been  miraculously  tianspcfted  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome.  But  while  he  was  goina  through  this  merito- 
rious work,  he  thought  he  heara  a  voice  like  thunder 
apetkbff  from  the  depth  of  bis  heart :  '*  T7te  put  shall 
\m  bffitUk,*'  These  worda,  which  already  on  two 
occasions  had  atmck  upon  his  ear  as  the  voice  of  an 
angel  of  God,  resounded  instantaneously  and  power- 
fiiUy  within  him.  He  atarted  up  in  terror  on  the  steps 
up  which  he  had  been  crawling ;  he  was  horrified  at 
himself;  and,  struck  with  shame  for  tbe  deoradation 
to  which  supwstition  had  debased  him,  he  fled  from 
tbe  scene  of  his  folly.* 

This  powerful  text  had  a  mysterious  influence  on 
the  life  of  Luther.  It  was  a  creative  word  for  the  Re- 
former and  for  the  Reformation.  It  was  by  means  of 
that  word  that  God  then  said  :  '*  Let  there  be  light, 
lod  there  was  light.*' 

It  is  frequently  necessary  that  a  truth  ahould  be  re- 
peatedly presented  to  our  minda,  in  order  to  produce 
us  due  effect.  Luther  had  often  studied  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romana,  and  yet  never  had  justification  bv  faith, 
M  there  taught,  appeared  so  clear  to  him.  He  now 
understood  thst  righteousness  which  alone  can  atand 
in  tbe  sifffat  of  God;  he  was  now  partaker  of  that  per- 
fect obeldience  of  Chriat  which  God  imputes  freely  to 
the  sinner  as  soon  as  he  looks  in  humility  to  the  God- 
awn  crucified.  This  wss  the  decisive  epoch  in  tbe 
inward  lifr  of  Luther.  That  faith  which  had  aaved 
him  from  the  fear  of  death,  became  henceforward  the 
aoul  of  his  theolo^  ;  a  strong  hold  in  every  danger, 
gif  ing  power  Co  his  pleaching,  and  strength  to  his  dia- 
rity,  conatituting  a  ground  of  peace,  a  motive  to  service, 
and  a  consolation  in  life  and  death. 

But  this  great  doctrine  of  a  salvation  which  proceeds 
from  God,  and  not  from  man,  was  not  merely  tbe  power 
of  Qod  unto  salvation  to  Luther,  it  also  became  the 
power  of  God  to  reform  the  Church.  It  was  the  same 
weapon  which  the  Apoetles  had  once  wielded,  and  now, 
after  kmg  disuse,  it  was  drawn  forth  in  ita  original 
hrightoese  from  the  arsenal  of  Almighty  God.  At  the 
BUKnent  when  Luther  started  from  his  knees,  trans- 
ported with  emotion  at  that  word  which  St.  Paul  had 
addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  tbe  truth,  hitherto 
held  captive  and  fettered  in  the  Church,  stood  up  also 
to  fall  no  more. 

We  most  here  quote  his  own  words.  *'  Though  aa 
a  monk  I  was  holy  and  irreproachable,'*  says  be,  "  my 
conscience  waa  still  filled  with  trouble  and  torment. 
I  eoold  not  endure  the  expreaaion— the  righteoua  jua- 
tiee  of  God.  I  did  not  love  that  just  and  holy  Being 
who  punishes  sinnere.  I  felt  a  secret  anger  against 
Juoi ;  I  hated  him  because,  not  satisfied  with  terrifying 
by  his  law,  and  by  the  miseries  of  life,  poor  creatures  al- 
fBady  ruined  by  original  sin,  he  aggravsted  our  suffer- 
ing* by  the  QospeL  But  when,  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
*  9eck.  p.  60. 


I  understood  these  words, — ^when  I  learnt  bow  the  jus- 
tification of  the  sinner  proceeds  from  God*8  mere  mer- 
cy by  the  way  of  faith,* — then  I  felt  royaelf  born  again 
as  a  new  man,  and  I  entered  by  an  opened  door  inio 
the  very  paradise  of  God.t  From  that  hour  I  saw  tbe 
precious  and  holy  Scriptures  with  new  eyes.  I  went 
through  the  whole  Bible.  I  collected  a  multitude  of 
passages  which  taught  me  what  the  work  of  God  was. 
And,  as  I  had  before  heartily  bated  that  expression, 
'  the  righteousness  of  God,'  I  began,  from  that  time,  to 
value  and  to  love  it,  as  the  sweetest  and  most  conso- 
latory troth.  Trulv  this  text  of  St.  Paul  was  to  me 
as  the  very  gate  of  heaven." 

Hence  it  was,  that,  when  he  was  called  upon  on 
some  ^plemn  occasions  to  confess  this  doctrine,  it  ever 
roused  his  enthusiasm  and  rough  eloquence.  *'  I  see," 
said  he  in  a  critical  nioment,^  "  that  the  devil,  by  means 
of  his  teachera  and  doctors,  is  incessantly  attacking  this 
fundamental  article,  and  that  be  cannot  rest  to  cease 
from  this  object.  Well,  then,  I,  Doctor  Martin  Luther, 
an  unworthy  evangelist  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  do 
confess  thisarticle,"that  faith  alone,  without  works,  jus- 
tifies in  the  sight  of  God,  and  I  declare,  that  in  spite  of 
the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  the  emperor  of  the  Turks, 
the  emperor  of  the  Tsrtars,  the  emperor  of  the  Persians, 
the  po|>e,  all  the  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  monks, 
nuns,  kings,  princes,  nobles,  all  the  world  and  all  the 
devils,  it  shall  stand  unahaken  for  ever  !  that  if  they 
will  persist  in  opposing  this  troth,  they  will  draw  upon 
their  heads  the  flames  of  hell.  This  is  the  trae  and 
holy  gospel,  and  the  declaration  of  me,  Doctor  Lntjjier, 
accoroii4(  to  tbe  light  given  to  me  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
....  There  is  no  one,"  he  continues,  **  who  lias  died 
for  our  sins,  but  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  I  re- 
peat it  once  more :  let  all  the  evil  spirits  of  earth  and 
nell  foam  and  nge  as  they  will,  this  is  nevertheless 
trae.  And  if  Christ  alone  takes  away  sin,  we  cannot 
do  so  by  all  our  works.  But  good  works  follow  re- 
demption,—as  surely  as  frait  appeara  upon  a  living 
tree.  This  is  our  doctrine ;  thb  the  Holy  Spirit  teacb- 
eth,  together  with  all  holy  Chriatian  people.  We  hold 
it  in  God^a  name.    Amen  !" 

It  was  thus  that  Luther  discovered  what  hitherto 
even  the  most  illustrious  teachen  and  reformers  had 
overiooked.  It  was  in  Rome  that  God  save  him  this 
clear  view  of  the  fundsmental  doctrine  of  Christianity. 
He  had  come  to  aeek  in  that  city  of  the  Pontiffs,  the 
solution  of  some  difficulties  concerning  a  monaatic 
order ;  he  brought  back  in  his  heart,  that  which  waa  to 
emancipate  the  Chureh. 

Luther  left  Rome  and  returned  to  Wittembeig,  full 
of  grief  and  indignation.  Turning  away  bis  eyes  in 
disgust  from  ^e  pontifical  city,  be  directed  tbem  truat- 
fuUy  to  the  Holy  Scripturea,  and  to  that  new  life  which 
the  word  of  God  aeemed  then  to  offer  to  the  world. 
Thia  word  gained  ground  in  hia  heart  in  proportion  as 
the  Church  tost  its  bold  upon  him.  He  disengaged 
himself  from  the  one  to  turn  to  tbe  other.  All  tbe 
Reformation  was  comprised  in  that  change  ;  for  it  put 
God  in  tbe  place  theuriest  had  usurped. 

Staupits  end  tbe  Elector  did  not  lose  si^ht  of  the 
monk  they  had  called  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg. 
It  aeema  as  if  the  vicar-general  had  a  presentiment  of 
the  work  that  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  world, 
and  that,  finding  it  too  hard  for  bim,  he  desired  to  urge 
Luther  to  undertake  it.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable, 
or  perhaps  more  inexplicable,  than  the  character  of  the 
man  who  waa  ever  ready  to  impel  the  monk  onward 
in  the  path  to  which  God  called  him,  and  yet  himself 

«  QaA vol Deuf  miserioon Jnitificat per fidem.  (L. 0pp. lat) 
t  Hio  me  pTortai  rMtaftum  ens  aeau  at  spertis  portis  in  ijH 
raraparadiaumintraue.    (Tbid.) 
t  Olois  on  the  Imperial  Kdict,  168L  (L.  0pp.  (L.)  tomjou) 
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wont  and  ended  his  days  sadly  in  a  convent.  The 
preaching  of  the  younff  professor  had  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  prince ;  he  admired  the  strength  of  his 
understanding,  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  subjects  that  he  hsndled.*  The 
£lector  and  his  friends,  wishing  to  promote  a  man  of 
such  great  promise,  resolved  to  raise  him  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  doctor  of  divinity.  Staapitz  repaired  to  the 
convent.  He  led  Luther  into  the  cloister  garden,  and 
there  talking  with  him  alone  under  a  tree,  which  Luther 
afterwards  took  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  his  disci- 
ples,! the  venerable  father  said  to  him  :  "  My  friend, 
you  must  now  become  Doctor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
Luther  drew  back.  The  thought  of  this  distinguished 
honour  overcame  him.  **  Seek  one  more  worthy  of 
it,"  said  he  ;  **  for  my  part,  I  cannot  consent  to  it." 
The  vicsr-genoral  pressed  the  point.  "  The  Lord  has 
much  to  do  in  the  Church,  he  requires  just  now  young 
and  vigorous  doctors."  **  This  was  said  perhaps  jes- 
tingly,** adds  Melancthon,  ''yet  the  event  corresponded 
to  It,  for  usually  many  presages  announce  great  revo- 
lutions."! There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Me- 
lancthon here  speaks  of  prophecy,  strictly  so  called. 
The  last  century,  though  remarkable  for  incredulity, 
saw  this  exemplified : — how  many  presages,  without 
miracles,  preceded  the  revolution  at  the  close  of  that 
century ! 

*'  But  I  am  weak  and  ailing ;"  said  Luther ;  **  I 
have  not  long  to  live.  Look  for  a  strong  man. "  **  The 
Lord  has  work  ia  heaven  as  in  earth  ;  dead  or  alive, 
God  requires  you."^ 

**  The  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  make  a  doctor  of  di- 
vinity,"||  exclaimed  the  monk,  more  and  more  over- 
come with  fear.  **  Do  as  your  convent  desires,"  said 
Staupitz,  **  and  what  I  your  Vicar-General  require  you 
to  do,  for  you  have  promised  to  obey  us."  "  But  think 
of  my  poverty,"  resumed  the  friar ;  "  I  have  nothing 
wherewith  to  pay  the  expenses  incident  to  such  a  pro- 
motion." "  Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy  about  that," 
said  his  friend,  "  the  prince  is  so  kind  ss  to  take  the 
charges  upon  himself."  Urged  on  sll  sides,  Lather 
was  obliged  to  submit. 

It  was  toward  the  summer  of  1512,  Luther  set  out 
for  Leipsic  to  receive  from  the  treasurers  of  the  Elector, 
the  money  requisite  on  his  promotion.  But,  according 
to  court  custom,  the  money  did  not  arrive.  Luther, 
becoming  impatient,  wished  to  depart ;  but  the  obedi- 
ence becoming  the  character  of  a  monk  restrained  him. 
At  last,  on  the  4th  of  October,  he  received  from  Pfe- 
ffinger  and  John  Doltzig,  fifty  florins.  He  gave  them 
a  receipt,  in  which  he  assumed  no  other  designation 
than  monk.  *•  I,  Martin,"  aaid  be,  "  brother  of  the 
order  of  the  Eremites,"i'  Luther  hastened  back  to 
Wittemberg. 

Andrew  Bodenstein  of  Caristadt  was  at  that  time 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  Caristadt  is  the 
name  under  which  this  doctor  Is  best  known.  He  was 
also  called  the  A.  B.  C.  Melancthon  first  gave  him 
that  name,  alluding  to  the  three  initials  of  his  name. 
Bodenstein  acquirM  in  his  native  country  the  first  ele- 
ments of  education.  He  was  of  ffrave  and  sombre 
character— perhaps  inclined  to  jealousy,  of  unquiet 
temper,  but  very  eager  for  learning,  and  gifted  with 
great  capacity.     He  visited  several  universities  to  en- 

*  Vim  ingenii,  nerrot  orationis,  ao  reram  bonitatem  expo- 
titarum  In  concionibai  admiratus  ftierat.  (Melancthon.  Vita 
Luth.) 

t  Unter  einem  Baum  den  er  mir  and  andem  gexeigt. 
(Math.  6.) 

t  Mttlta  precedant  mntationei  prntaria.    (Vita  Lath.) 

§  Ihr  lebet  nun  oder  sterbet,  so  darfTeach  Oott  in  seinem 
Bathe.    (Math.  6.) 

II  NeminemnisiSpiritam  Sanctnm  creare  posse  doctomm 
theologia.    (Weiunanni  Hiit  Ecoles.  i.  p.  1404.) 

r  L.  Epp.  i.  11. 


large  his  knowledge,  and  studied  theology  at  Rome 
itself.  On  his  return  from  Italy  to  Germany,  he  estab- 
lished  himself  at  Wittemberg,  and  there  became  doctor 
of  theology.  At  this  time,  aa  he  himself  afterwards 
declared,  he  had  not  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.*  This 
trait  givea  a  very  just  idea  of  what  then  constituted 
theology.  Caristadt,  besides  his  functions  as  professor, 
waa  canon  and  archdeacon.  This  was  the  man  who 
was,  one  day,  to  divide  the  Reformation.  He  then 
saw  in  Luther  only  an  inferior;  but  the  Augustine 
soon  became  an  object  of  his  jealousy.  One  day  he 
remarked,  "  I  will  not  be  less  distinguished  than  Lu- 
ther."! Far  from  anticipating  at  this  time  the  future 
greatness  of  the  young  professor,  Caristadt  conferred 
on  his  deatined  rival  the  first  degree  of  the  university. 

On  the  18th  October,  1613,  Luther  was  made  licen- 
tiate in  theology,  and  took  the  following  oath  : 

"  I  swear  to  defend  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  with  all 
my  strength."!  The  following  day,  Bodenstein  so- 
lemnly delivered  to  him,  in  presence  of  a  numerous 
assembly,  the  insisnia  of  Doctor  in  Theology. 

He  was  made  Biblical  Doctor,  and  not  Doctor  of 
Sentences,  and  was  therefore  specially  bound  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  instead  of  human 
traditions.  Then  it  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that 
he  espoused  his  well- beloved  and  Holy  Scriptures.^ 
He  promised  to  preach  them  faithfully,  to  teach  them 
in  purity,  to  study  them  all  hia  life,  and  to  defend  them 
so  far  as  God  should  enable  him,  by  disputation,  and 
by  writing  against  false  teachera.ll 

This  solemn  vow  was  to  Luther  his  vocation  aa  a 
Reformer.  Binding  upon  his  conscience  the  sacred 
obligation  to  investigate  freely,  and  declare  openly 
evangelical  truth,  that  oath  lifted  the  new  made  doctor 
above  the  narrow  bounds  to  which  his  monaatic  vow 
miffht  have  restricted  him.  Called  by  the  University, 
by  hia  Sovereign,  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial  Majesty, 
and  of  the  Roman  See  itself,  and  bound  before  God, 
by  the  most  sacred  of  oaths,  he  waa  from  that  time  the 
intrepid  herald  of  the  word  of  life.  On  that  memora- 
ble day  Luther  waa  installed  Champion  of  the  Bible. 

Therefore  it  is  that  this  oath,  pledged  to  the  holy 
Scriptures,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  revival  of  the  Church.  The  infallible 
authority  of  the  word  of  God  was  the  first  and  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Reformation.  Every  reform 
in  detail  afterwards  effected  in  doctrine,  morale,  church 
government,  and  public  worship,  was  but  a  consequence 
of  this  firat  principle.  In  these  daya  we  can  hardly 
imagine  the  sensation  produced  by  this  elementary 
truth,  so  simple,  yet  for  sges  nefflectad.  A  few  men, 
of  more  enlarged  discernment  than  the  vulgar,  alone 
foresaw  ita  important  consequeocea.  Speedily  the 
courageous  voices  of  all  the  Reformers  proclaimed  this 
powerful  principle,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  influence 
of  Rome  crumbled  into  the  dust :  **  Christiana  receive 
no  other  doctrioea  than  those  which  rest  on  the  express 
words  of  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  prophets.  No  man, 
nor  any  assembly  of  men,  has  power  to  prescribe  new 
doctrines.*' 

The  situation  of  Luther  was  changed.  The  call  he 
had  received  became  to  the  Reformer  as  one  of  those 
extraordinary  commissions  which  the  Lord  entrusted 
to  propheto  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  to  apoatles 
under  the  new.  The  solemn  engagement  he  had  con- 
tracted, made  ao  profound  an  impresaion  on  hia  soul, 
that  the  recollection  of  ihia  vow  sufficed,  at  a  later 
period,  to  comfort  him  in  the  midst  of  the  greateat  dan- 

*  Weiimann.  HiiL  Eccles.  p.  1416. 

t  Weiimann.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  1416. 

\  Juro  me  veritatem  evangelicam  ririliter defensarom. 

i  Doctor  biblicuR  non  Mntentiarius.    (Melaneth.) 

II  L.  0pp.  (W.)  xTi.  p.  9061.— Mathesini,  p.  7. 
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gen  and  the  rudest  conflicts.  And  when  he  saw  all 
Europe  agitated  and  disturbed  by  the  doctrine  he  had 
proclaimed — when  the  accusations  of  Rome»  the  re- 
proaches  of  many  pious  men,  and  the  doubts  and  fears 
of  his  own  heart  (so  easily  moved),  might  have  caused 
him  to  falter,  to  fear,  and  fall  ioto  despondency,  he 
cslled  to  mind  the  oath  he  had  taken,  and  remained 
firm,  tranquil,  and  rejoicing.  "  I  came  forward,*'  said 
he,  **  in  a  critical  moment,  and  I  put  myself  into  the 
Lord's  hands.  Let  hia  will  be  done.  Who  asked  of 
him  that  he  would  ro^ke  of  me  a  teacher  1  If  he  has 
made  me  such,  let  him  support  me ;— or,  if  he  change 
his  purpose,  let  him  deprive  me.  This  tribulation  then 
does  not  intimidate  me.  I  seek  but  one  thing — to 
have  his  favour  in  sU  ho  calls  me  to  do  in  his  work.'* 
Another  time  he  said,  *'  He  who  undertakes  anything 
without  a  divine  call  aeeks  his  own  glory.  But  f. 
Doctor  Martin  Luther,  was  constrained  to  become  a 
Doctor.  The  Papacy  endeavoured  to  stop  me  in  the 
discbarge  of  my  duty,  but  you  see  what  has  happened 
to  it ; — and  much  Worse  shall  yet  befall  it ;  they  can- 
not defend  themselves  against  me.  By  God*s  help  I 
am  resolved  to  press  on,  to  force  a  passage  throught 
and  trample  dragons  and  vipers  under  foot.  This  will 
begin  in  my  life  time,  and  finish  after  I  am  gone."* 

From  the  hour  of  tbia  oath,  Luther  no  longer  sought 
the  truth  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  Church.  Still 
retaining  his  recollections  of  Rome,  he  perceived  in- 
diftinctly  before  him  a  path  in  which  he  purposed  to 
go  forward  with  all  the  energy  of  his  soul.  The  spirit- 
ual life  which  hitherto  had  grown  up  within  him,  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  outward  action.  This  was  the 
third  period  of  his  progress.  His  entrance  into  the 
convent  had  turned  hia  thoughts  toward  God ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  remission  of  sins,  and  of  the  righte- 
oosness  of  faith,  had  delivered  his  soul  from  bondage. 
The  oath  he  had  now  taken  had  given  him  that  baptism 
by  fire  which  constituted  him  the  Reformer  of  the 
Church. 

The  first  adversariea  he  attacked  were  those  cele- 
brated schoolmen  whom  he  had  studied  so  deeply,  end 
who  then  reigned  supreme  in  every  university.  He 
accused  them  of  Pelagianism ;  boldly  opposing  Aristotle 
(the  father  of  the  school),  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  he 
undertook  to  hurl  them  from  the  throne  whence  they 
exercised  so  commanding  an  influence,  the  one  over 
philosophy,  and  the  other  over  theology.-t- 

"  Aristotle,  Porphyry,  the  theologians  of  the  senten- 
ces," said  he,  writing  to  Lange,  **  these  sre  the  un- 
profiuhle  study  of  this  age.  I  desire  nothing  more 
ardently  than  to  lay  open  before  all  eyes  this  false  sys- 
tem, which  has  tricked  the  Ohnrch,  by  covering  itself 
with  a  Greek  mask  ;  and  to  expose  its  worthlessness 
before  the  world. "t  In  all  his  public  disputations  he 
was  accustomed  to  repeat — "  The  writings  of  the 
Apostles  and  PropheU  are  more  certain  and  sublime 
than  all  the  sophisms  and  theology  of  the  achools.*' 
Such  language  was  new,  but  gradually  people  became 
familiarized  with  it ;  and  about  one  year  after  this  he 
was  able  exoltingly  to  write,  *'God  works  among 
us ;  our  theology  and  St.  Augustine  make  wonderful 
pra^gress,  and  are  already  paramount  in  our  university. 
Aristotle  is  on  the  wane,  and  already  totters  to  his  fall, 
which  u  near  at  hand  and  irrevereible.  The  lectures 
on  the  Sentences  are  received  with  utter  distaste. 
None  can  hope  for  hearen  unleas  he  profess  the  scrip- 
toral  theology."^  H<^PPy  the  university  where  such 
testimony  could  be  given  I 

•L.Opp.  (W.)x3tl.  9061. 

i  Ariftotelem  in  philowphicis,  Ssactam  Thomam  in  the- 
okgicii,  everteadoi,  susceperet     (Pallav.  i.  16.) 
1  FferdiU  itudia  noctri  laecnlL     (Epp.  i  16. 8  Feb.  1616.) 
iEp.i.67.    May  18. 1617. 


At  the  same  time  that  Luther  attacked  Aristotle,  he 
took  part  with  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin  against  their 
enemies.  He  entered  into  correspondence  with  those 
great  men,  and  others  of  the  learned,  such  as  Pirckhei- 
mer,  Mutian,  Hiitten,  who  belonged  more  or  less  to 
the  same  party.  He  formed  also,  at  this  period,  an- 
other friendship,  which  was  yet  more  important  in  its 
influence  on  his  after  life. 

There  was  then  at  the  court  of  the  elector  a  person 
remarkable  for  wisdom  and  candour.  This  was  (George 
Soalatin,  a  native  of  Spaltus,  or  Spalt,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Eichstadt.  He  hsd  been  curate  of  the  village  of 
Hohenkirch,  near  the  forests  of  Thuringia.  He  was 
afterwards  chosen  by  Frederic  the  wise,  as  his  secre- 
tary and  chaplain,  and  private  teacher  of  his  nephew, 
John  Frederic,  heir  of  the  electoral  crown.  Spalatin 
was  a  man  of  simple  manners,  in  the  midst  of  a  court ; 
timid  in  emergencies,  and  circumapect  and  prudent  as 
his  master;*  contrasting  with  the  energetic  Luther, 
with  whom  he  was  in  daily  communication.  Like 
Staopitx,  he  was  fitted  rather  for  peaceable  than  for 
atirring  times.  Ssch  men  are  necessary :  they  are 
like  that  soft  coverioff  in  which  we  wrap  jewels  and 
crystals,  to  protect  tnem  from  injury  in  transporting 
them  from  place  to  place.  They  seem  of  no  use,  and 
yet  without  them  the  precious  gems  would  be  broken 
or  lost.  Spalatin  was  not  capable  of  great  actions,  but 
he  faithfully  and  noiselessly  discharged  the  task  as- 
signed  to  him.t  He  was  at  first  one  of  the  principal 
aids  of  his  master  in  collecting  those  relics  of  the  saints 
of  which  Frederic  was  long  an  amateur.  But  by  slow 
degrees  he,  like  his  master,  turned  toward  the  truth. 
The  faith  which  was  then  re-appearing  in  the  Chureh 
did  not  so  suddenly  lay  hold  on  him  as  on  Luther — 
he  was  led  on  by  more  cirouitous  paths.  He  became 
the  friend  of  Luther  at  the  court,  the  agent  through 
which  mattere  of  business  were  transacted  between  the 
Reformer  and  theprinces,the  go-between  of  the  Church 
and  the  state.  The  elector  honored  Spalatin  with  the 
closest  intimacy,  and  in  his  journeys  admitted  him  to 
share  his  cairiage-t  In  other  respects  the  air  of  the 
court  was  often  oppressive  to  the  worthy  Spalatin,  and 
affected  him  with  deep  sadness ;  he  would  have  wished 
to  leave  all  theae  honours,  and  again  to  become  a  sim- 
ple paalor  in  the  woeda  of  Thuringia.  But  Luther 
comforted  him,  and  pereuaded  him  to  remain  at  his 
post.  Spalatin  acquired  general  esteem.  The  prin- 
ces and  acholan  of  his  age  evinced  the  sincerest  re- 
spect for  him.  Erasmus  "was  accustomed  to  say  "  The 
name  of  Spalatin  is  inscribed  not  only  as  one  of  my 
dearest  friends,  but  of  my  most  revered  protectors,  and 
that  not  on  paper,  but  on  my  heart."^ 

The  affair  of  Reuchlin  and  the  monks  was  then  mak- 
ing much  noise  in  Germany.  The  most  pious  per- 
sons often  hesiuted  which  side  to  take,  for  the  monks 
were  bent  upon  deatroying  the  Jewish  books  which 
contained  blasphemies  against  Christ.  The  elector 
commissioned  his  chaplain  to  consult  the  doctor  of 
Wittemberg,  whose  reputation  was  considerable.  Lu- 
ther replied  by  letter,  and  it  is  the  eartiest  of  his  letten 
to  the  court  preacher. 

**  What  shall  I  sa^  ?  these  monks  pretend  to  expel 
Beelzebub, — ^bnt  it  is  not  by  the  finger  of  God.  I  ne- 
ver fsil  to  complain  and  grieve  at  it.  We  Christians 
begin  to  be  wise  in  things  that  are  vrithout,  and  sense- 
less at  home.  II    There  are,  in  all  the  public  placea  of 

*  Seoundam  geniom  heri  luL  We!smann.  Hist  Ecclei. 
p.  1434. 

t  Fideliter.et  sine  strepitu  ftmgens.  (Weifmann.  Hiit. 
Eocles.  p.  1484. 

1  Qui  cam  princJpe  in  rheda  sive  loctico  solitai  est  ferrL 
(Corp.  Ref.  I.  88.) 

^  Meloh.  Ad.  Vita  8p«lat  p.  100. 

i  Forii  sapors  at  domi  dssipera.    (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  &) 
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our  Jerosalem,  bhaphenues  ■  hundred  times  worse 
than  those  of  the  Jews,  and  in  e^ery  corner  of  it  spi- 
ritaal  idols.  We  ought  in  holy  seal  to  carry  forth  and 
destroy  these  enemies  within.  But  we  neglect  what 
is  most  pressing,  and  the  devil  himself  persaades  us 
to  abandon  our  own  concerns,  while  he  hinders  us  from 
reforming  what  is  amiss  in  others.*' 

Luther  never  lost  himself  in  this  qoarrel,  A  living 
faith  in  Christ  was  that  which  especially  filled  his  heart 
and  life.  **  Within  my  heart,"  says  he,  "reigns  alone, 
and  must  alone  reign,  faith  in  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  alone  is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of 
the  thoughts  that  occupy  me  day  and  night."* 

His  hearers  listened  with  admiration  as  he  spoke 
from  the  professor's  chair,  or  from  the  pulpit,  of  that 
faith  in  Christ.  His  instructions  diffused  light.  The 
people  nurvelled  that  they  had  not  earlier  acknow- 
ledged truths  which  appeared  so  evident  in  his  mouth. 
**  The  desire  to  justify  ourselves  is  the  spring  of  all 
our  distress  of  heart,"  said  he,  **  but  he  who  receives 
Christ  as  a  Savioob  has  pewe,  and  not  only  peace,  but 
purity  of  heart.  AH  sanctificatioB  x>f  the  heart  is  a 
fruit  of  faith.  For  faith  in  us  is  a  divine  work  which 
chanses  us,  and  gives  us  a  new  birth,  emanating  fh>m 
God  bmself.  It  kills  Adam  in  us ;  and,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  it  communicates,  it  gives  us  a  new 
heart,  and  makes  us  new  men.  It  is  not  by  empty 
speculations,"  he  again  exclainoa,  "  but  by  this  practi- 
cal method  that  wo  obtain  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesut 
Chri8t."t 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Luther  preached,  on  the  Ten 
Commandments,  a  series  of  discourses,  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us  under  the  name  of  Declamations 
for  the  People.  Doubtless  they  are  not  free  from  er- 
rors. Lnther  was  only  gradually  gaining  light :  **  The 
path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  wluch  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  But  still  what 
truth  in  these  discourses  !  what  simplicity !  what  elo- 
quence !  bow  well  can  we  conceive  the  effect  that  the 
new  preacher  would  produce  on  his  audience  and  on 
his  age.  We  will  cite  only  one  passage  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  discourses. 

Luther  ascended  the  pulpit  of  Wittemberg,  and  read 
these  words :  "  Thou  shut  have  no  other  gods  than 
Me."  Then  tuning  to  the  people,  who  thronged  the 
sanctuary,  he  said :  **  All  the  sons  of  Adam  are  ido- 
later, and  guilty  traiisflressors  of  this  first  command- 
ment."t  Doubtless  thts  fltranse  assertion  startled  hie 
audience.  Hemustiustif^jr  it.  The  speaker  continued: 
'*  There  are  two  kinds  of  idolatry ;  the  one  in  outward 
action,  the  other  within  our  hearts. 

"  The  outward,  by  which  man  wonhipe  wood,  stone, 
reptiles,  or  stars. 

"The  inward,  by  which  man,  dreading  chastisement, 
or  eeeking  his  own  pleasure,  renders  no  outward  wor^ 
ship  to  the  creature,  but  yet  in  his  heart  loves  it  and 
trusts  in  it. 

"  But,  what  kind  of  religion  is  this  1  you  do  not  bend 
the  knee  before  riches  and  honour,  but  you  give  them 
your  heart,  the  noblest  part  of  your  nature.  Alas  I 
with  vour  bodies  you  worship  God,  and  with  your  tpi- 
rits  the  creature. 

"  This  idolatry  pervadea  every  man,  until  he  is  freely 
recovered  by  faith  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 

"  And  how  is  this  recovery  brou^t  about  1 

"  In  this  way :  Faith  in  Christ  strips  you  of  all  con- 
fidence in  your  own  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 

*  Pref.  ad  GsL 

t  Non  per  speoolationem  isd  per  banc  vian  praottcam.^^ 

i  Onuifls  fllii  Ads  rant  idolatm.-~Deoem  FriBcepta  Wit- 

tembcrgenti  populo  prodioata  per  R.  P.  D.  Martlnam  Lu- 

theram.  Aug.  anno  1516.— (Tbey  were  preached  in  German. 

The  ittotatlon  ii  from  the  Latin  edition,  L  p.  I) 


strength ;  it  teaches  you,  thst  if  Christ  had  not  died 
for  you,  and  saved  you  by  his  death,  neither  you  nor 
any  created  power  could  have  done  so.  Then  you  be- 
gin to  despise  all  these  things  which  you  see  to  be 
unavailing.* 

Nothing  remains  but  Jesus — Jesus  only ;  Jesas, 
abundantly  sufficient  for  your  soul.  Hoping  nothing 
from  all  created  things,  you  have  no  depend ance  save 
on  Christ,  from  whom  you  look  for  all,  and  whom  you 
love  above  all. 

**  But  Jesus  is  the  one  sole  and  true  God..  When 
you  bavd  him  foi^your  God,  you  have  no  other  god«."t 

It  was  thus  that  Luther  pointed  out  how  the  soul  is 
brought  to  God,  its  sovereign  good  bjr  the  Gospel; — 
agreeable  to  that  declaration  of  Christ :  <'  I  am  the 
way,  and  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me." 

The  man  who  thus  spoke  to  this  generstion  was 
surely  intent  not  merely  on  overturning  some  sbnses ; 
his  aim,  above  alt,  was  to  esUblish  true  religion.  His 
work  was  not  merely  negative ;  it  was  primarily  posi- 
tive. 

Luther  then  turned  his  discourse  against  the  super- 
stitions which  filled  Christendom  ;  signs  and  mysteri- 
ous omens ;  observances  of  particular  days  snd  months ; 
fsmiliar  demons,  phantoms,  influences  of  the  surs, 
incantations,  metamorphoses,  incubi  and  succubi; 
patronage  of  saints,  6ui.  dec.  dec.  He  atucked  them 
all  one  after  the  other,  and  with  a  strong  arm  cast 
down  these  false  gods. 

But  it  was  especially  before  the  academy,  before 
that  youth,  enlightened  and  eager  for  instruction,  that 
Luther  spresd  out  the  treasures  of  the  word  of  God. 
*«  He  so  explained  the  Scriptures,"  says  his  illustrious 
friend,  Melancthon,  •*  that,  m  the  judgment  of  all  pious 
and  enlightened  men,  it  waa  asif  a  new  light  had  arisen 
on  the  doctrine  after  a  long  and  dark  night.  He  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel. 
He  refuted  that  error,  then  predominant  in  the  Church 
and  schools,  that  men,  by  their  own  works,  obuin  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  are  made  righteous  before  God  by 
an  external  discipline.  He  thus  brought  back  the 
hearu  of  men  to  the  Son  of  God.t  Like  John  the 
Baptist,  he  pointed  to  the  Lamb  of  God  who  has  Uken 
avrav  the  sins  of  the  worid.  He  expUined  that  sin  is 
freely  pardoned  on  account  of  God*s  Son,  and  that  man 
receives  this  blessing  through  faith.  He  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  The  esUblished 
discipline  had  not  in  all  his  order  a  more  faithful  obser- 
ver and  defender.  But  be  laboured  more  snd  more  to 
make  all  undersund  the  ^nd  essentisl  doctrines  of 
Conversion  ;  of  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins  ;  of  Faith  ; 
and  of  the  true  consolstions  of  the  Cross.  Pious  souls 
were  attracted  and  penetrated  by  the  sweetness  of  this 
doctrine ;  the  lesmed  received  it  joyfully  .f  One  might 
have  said  that  Christ,  and  his  Apostles,  and  Prophets, 
had  come  forth  from  darkness,  or  from  some  impure 
dungeon.n 

The  firmness  with  which  Luther  appealed  to  and 
rested  on  the  Gospel,  gave  great  authority  to  hia  teach- 
ing. But  other  circumstances  added  yet  further  to  his 
power.  With  him,  action  corresponded  with  his  words. 
It  was  known  that  these  discourses  were  not  merely 
the  fifuit  of  his  lips.T    They  came  from  the  heart,  and 

*  Niat  ipie  pro  te  mortuas  etiet  teqae  senraret,  nee  to,  nee 
omnlf  creaturatilii  poiMtprodeMe.    (Ibid.) 

t  At  J«as  est  vems,  anas,  aolas  I>eae,  quern  cum  naliea, 
B<m  babes  alienum  Deum.    (Ibid.) 

t  Rerocarit  Igitnr  Lntheras  bominmn  mentes  ad  flliam  JnL 
(Melancthon,  vU.  Lath.) 

h  Hi^us  doctrins  dnlcedine  pii  omnet  valde  capiebantar  et 
eniditSigratanerat    QbM,)  .^..^         ^ 

n  Qaaai  ex  tenebris,  oaroere,  iqualore  eduoi  Christum,  pre* 

,^f  OraSmuMBMislBtarifMtdiSsdtnFeclors.    abU.) 
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fran  pnetiMd  in  his  dailf  wtlk.  And  when,  at  a 
later  period,  the  Reformation  buret  forth,  many  indu< 
VBtial  raeO)  who  saw  with  grief  the  divisions  of  the 
Chareby  won  before-hand  by  the  holy  life  of  the  Re- 
femer,  and  his  remaritable  genius,  not  only  did  not 
oppose  him,  but  embraced  the  doctrine  to  which  his 
life  gave  testimony^*  The  more  men  loved  the  Chris- 
tian virtses,  the  more  did  they  incline  toward  the  Re- 
former ;— ell  the  most  opiight  divines  were  in  favour 
of  him.f  This  is  what  those  who  knew  him,  said  of 
him,  and  especially  the  wisest  man  of  his  age,  Melanc- 
tbon,  and  Luthei'scclebnted  opponent,  Etasmas.  Envy 
and  detraction  have  dared  to  Ulk  of  his  dissolnte  life. 
Wittembeig  was  changed  by  this  preachinff  of  Faith. 
This  citf  became  the  locvs  of  a  Kght  which  was  soon 
to  illooaiMte  Qermaay)  and  spread  over  the  whole 
Church. 

Lather,  whoee  heait  was  tender  and  afiectienate, 
desired  to  see  those  whom  he  loved  in  possession  of 
the  light  which  had  raided  him  in  the  paths  of  peace. 
He  availed  hiaaeelf  of  ail  the  opportunities  he  possess- 
ed as  ppeliBseer,  teacher,  and  monk,  as  well  as  of  his 
extensive  correspondence,  to  communicate  his  treasure 
to  other*.  One  of  hie  old  associates  of  the  convent 
of  Erforth,  the  monk  George  Spenlein,  was  then  in  the 
convent  ef  Memmingen,  having,  perhaps,  spent  a  short 
time  at  Wittemberg.  Spenlein  had  commissioned  Lu- 
Ihsr  to  sell  some  eleets  that  he  had  left  in  his  hands: 
a  cloak  of  Brnsseb  stuff,  a  work  by  the  doctor  Isenac, 
and  a  naook**  hood.  LiMher  carefully  executed  this 
comnuesion.  •^Kt  got,"  says  he,  "a  llorin  for  the 
cloak,  half  a  florin  for  the  book,  and  a  florin  for  the 
bsod,^  and  had  forwarded  the  amount  to  the  Father 
Vieat,  ID  whom  Spenlein  was  indebted  the  three  florins. 
But  Lather  paseed  quickly  from  this  account  of  a 
monk's  eflfocte  to  a  more  important  subfect. 

**  I  ehouM  tike,"  saya  he  to  brother  Georae,  «« to 
know  how  it  is  with  your  soul  1  Is  it  weary  ofits  own 
lighteoaeoees  1  In  a  word,  does  it  breathe  foeelyl 
and  ^ot  iu  trust  m  the  righteoosnees  of  Christ  1  In 
these  days  pride  has  drawn  many  aside,  and  especially 
those  who  laboor  with  all  their  strength  to  be  righteous. 
Net  understanding  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is 
given  to  im  freely  m  Jesae  Chrii^  they  would  stand 
Mforo  hiaa  on  their  own  merito.    But  that  can  never 


he.  When  yon  and  I  were  liviiw  together,  you  were 
under  thin  dalnsiott,  and  so  waa  L  I  contend  against 
h  unceasingly,  and  I  have  not  yet  entkely  overcome 
it* 

*'Cyh,  My  dear  brother,  leara  to  know  Christ,  and 
him  erociied'  Learn  to  sing  a  new  song^-^to  despair 
of  your  own  work,  and  to  cry  onto  him,  Lord  Jesus, 
then  art  my  righteoueaess,  and  1  am  thy  sin.  Thou 
hsst  taken  on  Smo  what  was  mine,  and  given  to  me 
what  is  tluM  \t  whnC  thou  wast  not,  thou  beeamest, 
ihat  I  might  hecene  what  I  was  not  Beware,  my 
dsar  Gooige,  of  aspiring  after  such  a  purity  as  that  thou 
me^  not  have  to  acknowledge  thyself  a  sinner;  for 
CIttist  dwelle  only  with  einners.  He  came  down  Icom 
heaven,  where  he  abode  with  the  inst,  to  dwell  also 
with  sinneri.  Meditaie  often  en  this  love  of  Chriet, 
end  you  will  tasta  ite  unspeakable  comfort.  It  our 
kboora  and  aflUctions  «oufd  give  peace  to  the  con- 
eeieneoy  why  did  Christ  4ie  upon  the  cross  1  Ton  will 
And  peace  in  him  alone ;  despairinff  of  yourself  and  of 
yonr  works,  and  hohekUng  willi  what  love  he  epreada 

*  Elfue,  prairtsraaMoilMam  qaam  aanetitatamonni  aatea 
Venr«tat,adsenMruiit   (Ibid.) 

t  Polo  ct  hodie  tbeokfos  omcs  prebos  foveie  Lutheio. 
Bnna.  Epp^LttS. 

t  TaDonloeJeraesJasatlaisea;  ego  aatem  earn  peceatum 
team ;  ta  tawmpsiia  sssam,etdediitf  aUhi  taam.  (I..Ep. 
«-F-lT.)     _ 
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hfs  arms  to  yea  ;  taking  ad  your  sins  on  himself,  and 
bestowing  on  you  all  his  righteousness. 

Thus,  the  doctrine  of  power,  which  had  already  been 
the  saving  of  the  world  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles^ 
and  which  was  a  second  time  to  save  it  in  the  days  or 
the  Reformers,  was  set  forth  by  Luther  fearlessly  and 
cleariy^  Reaching  across  many  centuries  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  he,  in  this,  gave  his  hand  to  St.  Paul. 

Spenlein  was  not  the  only  one  whom  he  sought  to 
instruct  in  this  fundamental  doctrine.  The  little  of 
the  truth  he  found  on  this  subject  in  the  writinss  of 
Erasmus  distressed  him.  It  was  desirable  to  enlt^tan 
on  this  matter  a  man  of  such  great  authority  and  such 
admirable  genius.  But  how  to  do  this.  His  friend  at 
the  court,  die  chaplain  of  the  Elector,  was  much  re- 
spected by  Erasmus ;  to  him  Luther  sddressed  hinn 
self  thus :  *'  What  displeases  me  in  Erasmus,  that 
man  of  rare  erudition,  is,  that  where  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  righteousness  of  works  and  of  the  law, 
he  understands  the  fulfilment  of  the  etrimonml  law. 
The  righteonsnese  of  the  tew  consista  not  alone  in  cere- 
meniee,  hot  in  all  the  works  of  the  Ten  Command- 
menta.  When  these  works  are  done  without  faith  in 
Christ,  they  may,  it  is  true,  make  a  Fabricios,  a  Regu- 
lue,  or  a  man  of  perfect  ihtegrity  in  man*s  sight,  but 
they^  in  thtt  case,  are  is  little  entitled  to  the  name  of 
righteousness,  ss  the  fruit  of  the  medlar-tree  is  entitled 
ta  be  caHed  a  fig.  For  we  do  not  become  rightaous, 
as  Aristotle  asserta,  by  doing  works  of  righteousness, 
hut  when  we  are  righteous,  we  do  righteous  works.** 
tt  is  necessary  that  the  agent  be  chained,  and  then  the 
works  by  consequence.  Abel  was  first  acceptable  to 
God,  and  then  his  sacrifice  was  accepted."  Luther 
continues :  ^  I  entreat  you,  fulfil  the  duty  of  a  friend 
and  of  a  Christian,  in  prMsing  these  things  on  Erasmus.*' 
Thie  letter  is  dated,  **  in  steat  haste,  from  the  corner 
of  our  convent,  the  19th  of  October,  1516."  It  exhi- 
bita  in  ita  true  light  the  retetion  between  Luther  and 
Erasmus.  It  ahews  the  sincere  interest  he  took  in 
what  he  thoaght  really  for  the  good  of  that  illustrious 
writer.  Doubtless  at  a  later  period  Erasmus's  opposi- 
tion  to  the  truth  obliged  him  to  oppose  him  openly ; 
but  he  did  so  only  aftar  having  sought  to  set  bis  adver- 


saryright 

The  world,  then,  heard  at  length  ideas  at  once  clear 
and  deep  on  the  nature  of  that  which  is  good.  The 
principle  was  at  last  proclaimed,  that  what  constitutee 
the  real  goodness  of  an  action  is  not  ita  ontwaid  cha- 
racter, but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  performed.  This 
was  aiming  a  death-blow  at  all  the  superstitious  obser- 
vances, which  had  for  centories  oppressed  the  Church, 
and  prevented  the  Christian  virtues  from  growing  and 
prospering. 

*•!  read  Erasmus,*'  writes  Luther  elsewhere,  *'but 
be  every  day  loses  weight  with  me.  I  love  to  see 
him  rebuke|,  with  so  much  learning  and  firmness,  the 
ffrovelling  ignorance  of  the  prieata  and  monks ;  but  I 
tear  he  does  no  great  service  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
What  is  of  man,  is  nearer  to  his  heart  than  what  is  of 
Qod.f  We  live  in  critical  times.  To  make  a  good 
and  Judicious  Christian,  it  is  not  enough  to  understand 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  St.  Jerome,  who  knew  five  lan- 
gnagee,  b  inferior  to  St.  Augustine,  who  understood 
but  one;  thouffh  Erasmus  thinks  the  contra^.  I 
carefully  concesl  my  opinion  of  Erasmus,  lest  I  should 
ffive  an  advantage  to  bis  adversaries.  It  may  be,  that  the 
Lord  will  give  him  understanding  hi  his  good  time."t 

The  inability  of  man — the  almighty  power  of  God— 
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these  were  the  two  truths  that  Luther  sought  to  re- 
establish. That  is  but  a  melancholy  religion,  and  a 
poor  philosophy,  which  directs  man  to  his  own  natural 
strength.  Past  sges  have  made  a  trial  of  that  strength ; 
and  while,  in  earthly  things,  man  has  attained  admira- 
ble ezcelience,  he  has  never  boen  able  to  dissipate  the 
darkness  which  hides  God  from  his  soul,  or  to  change 
a  aingle  inclination  to  evil.  The  highest  attainment 
in  wisdom  of  the  roost  aspiring  minds,  or  of  the  souls 
most  eager  after  perfection,  has  been  to  despair  of 
themselves.*  It  is,  therefore,  a  generous,  consoling, 
and  supremely  true  doctrine,  which  discovers  to  us 
our  impotence,  that  it  may  declare  a  power— of  God — 
by  which  we  can  do  all  things ;  and  that  is  a  noble 
Reformation,  which  vindicates  on  earth  the  glory  of 
heaven,  and  pleads  before  man  the  rights  of  the  mighty 
God. 

But  no  one  knew  better  than  Luther  the  intimste 
connection  that  unites  the  free  salvation  which  cometh 
of  God,  with  the  free  works  of  man.  No  one  shewd 
better  than  he,  that  it  is  only  in  receiving  all  from 
Christ,  that  man  gives  freely  to  his  brethren.  He 
ever  presented,  in  the  same  picture,  these  two  pro- 
cedures— that  of  God,  and  that  of  man.  Thus,  after 
having  declared  to  Spenlein  the  righteousness  which 
saves  us,  he  added  :  *'  If  thou  firmly  believest  these 
things,  as  thou  oughtest,  (for  cursed  is  he  whosoever 
doth  not  believe  them,)  receive  thine  erring  and  igno- 
rant brethem  as  Jesus  Christ  hath  received  3iee.  Bear 
with  them  patiently  ;  make  their  sins  your  own ;  and 
if  you  have  any  good  thing  to  communicate  to  them, 
do  it.  Receive  you  one  another,  said  the  Apostle,  as 
Christ  also  hath  received  us,  to  the  glory  of  God.  Ik 
is  a  wretched  righteousness  which  will  not  bear  with 
others,  because  it  deems  them  evil,  and  seeks  the 
solitude  of  the  desert,  instead  of  doing  good  to  such, 
by  long-suffering,  by  prayer,  and  example.  If  thou  art 
the  lily  and  the  rose  of  Christ,  know  that  thy  dwelling 
place  is  among  thorns.  Only  Uke  heed,  lest  by  im- 
patience, rash  judgments,  and  pride,  thou  thyaelf 
become  a  thorn.  Christ  reigns  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies.  If  he  had  desired  to  live  only  among  the  good, 
and  die  only  for  such  as  loved  him,  would  he  have 
died  at  all  1  and  among  whom  would  he  have  lived  t" 

It  is  affecting  to  see  how  Luther  himself  put  in 
practice  these  precepts  of  charity.  An  Augustine  of 
Brfurth,  George  Leiffer,  was  exposed  to  many  trials. 
Luther  heard  of  it,  and  a  week  after  he  wrote  this 
letter,  he  went  to  him  with  expressions  of  compassion : 
**  I  hear,"  said  he,  '*  that  you  are  driven  about  by  many 
tempests,  and  that  your  soul  is  impelled  hither  and 
thither  by  the  waves.  The  cross  ef  Christ  is  divided 
over  the  earth,  and  each  one  has  his  share.  Do  not 
you,  refuse  your  portion ;  rather  receive  it  aa  a  holy 
relic  ;  not,  indeed,  into  a  gold  or  ailvei  vase,  but  what 
is  much  preferable,  into  a  heart  of  gold — a  heart  im- 
bued with  meekness.  If  the  wood  of  the  cross  was 
so  sanctified  by  the  blood  and  body  of  Christ,  that  we 
deem  it  the  most  venerable  of  relics,  how  much  more 
should  we  count,  as  holy  relics,  the  wrongs,  persecu- 
tions, sufferings  and  hatred  of  men,  since  they  were 
not  only  touched  by  Christ's  flesh,  but  embraced,  kis- 
sed, and  made  bleased  by  his  boundless  love."t 

The  teaching  of  Luther  bore  fruit  Many  of  his 
disciples  felt  themselves  impelled  to  a  public  profes- 
sion of  the  truths  which  their  master*s  lessons  had 
revealed  to  them.  Among  his  hearers  was  a  young 
scholar,  Bernard  of  Feldkirchen,  professor  of  Aristote- 

*  rl  oiv\  a«mir^  ^oiw^nrmr  dm  l^Sm  ;--Wliat !  If  it  pes. 
fible  to  help  linning  1  aika  Eplotetni,  iv.  13, 19,  A^u^avoy. 
Immniible !  he  ani wen. 

T SancUtiiiiia  rellquitt . . .  deiflctt  velontatis  warn 

charitats  amplexa,  oicalata.    (L.  Epp.  L  18^) 


lisn  physics  in  the  university,  and,  five  years  later, 
the  first  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  entered  into  the 
marriage  state. 

Luther  desired  Feldkirchen  to  maintain,  under  his 
presidence,/A««e«in  which  his  principles  were  set  forth. 
The  doctrines  professed  by  Luther  acquired  by  this 
means  additional  publicity.  The  disputation  took 
place  in  1516. 

This  was  Luther's  first  attack  on  tho  reien  of  the 
sophists  and  on  the  Papacy,  as  he  says  himself.  Fee- 
ble SB  it  was,  it  cost  him  many  misgivings.  *'  I  con- 
sent to  the  printing  of  these  propositions,"  said  he, 
many  years  after,  wnen  publishing  them  in  his  works, 
*'  chiefly  thst  the  greatness  of  my  cause,  and  the  aoc- 
cess  with  which  God  bath  crowned  it,  may  not  lift  me 
up ;  for  they  manifest  abundantly  my  shame,  that  is 
to  ssy,  the  infirmity  and  ignorance,  the  fear  and  trem- 
bling, with  which  I  began  this  coolest.  I  was  alone ; 
I  had  thrown  myself  rashly  into  the  affair.  Not  being 
able  to  draw  back,  I  gave  op  to  the  Pope  many  im- 
portant points ;  I  even  worshiped  his  authority."* 

The  following  were  some  of  these  propositions  :t 

"  The  old  man  is  the  vanity  of  vanities  ;  be  itt  the 
universal  vanity,  and  he  makes  other  creatures  Tain, 
whatever  goodness  may  be  in  them. 

"  The  old  man  is  called  *  the  fleeh,'  not  merely 
because,  he  is  led  by  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  but  also, 
because  though  he  should  even  be  ehaste,  virtuous, 
and  just,  he  is  not  bom  again  of  God,  by  the  Spirit. 

**  A  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  grace  of  God, 
cannot  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  nor  prepare 
himself  wholly,  or  in  pert,  to  receive  grace,  but  nunaine 
necessarily  under  sin. 

**  The  will  of  man,  without  divine  grace,  is  not  free, 
but  enslaved,  and  willing  to  be  so. 

'*  Jesus  Christ,  our  strength,  our  rigbteoi||ness,  he 
who  searches  the  hesrts  and  reins,  is  the  only  discenier 
and  judge  of  our  desserts. 

"  Since  all  things  are  possible  through  Christ  to  hins 
that  believeth,  it  is  superstitious  to  seek  for  other  help, 
either  in  man's  will  or  in  the  saints. *'t 

This  disputation  made  a  great  noise,  and  it  haabeeft 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation. 

The  moment  drew  nigh  when  that  Reformatioa 
was  to  burst  forth.  God  hsstened  the  prepsration  of 
the  instrument  he  designed  to  use.  The  Elector 
having  built  a  new  church  at  Wittemberg,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  All  Saints,  despatched  Staupitx  to  the 
Low  Countries  to  collect  relics  to  enrich  the  nevr 
temple.  The  Vicar -general  comoussioned  Luther  to 
take  his  place  in  his  alienee,  and,  in  particular,  to  make 
a  visitation  to  forty  monasteries  of  Misaia  and  Thu- 
ringia. 

Luther  went  firat  to  Grimma,  and  thence  to  Dresden. 
Everywhere  he  endesvoured  to  establish  the  tratha  he 
had  discovered,  and  to  enlighten  the  members  of  hie 
order.  "  Do  not  join  yourself  to  Aristotle,**  said  he 
to  the  monks,  "or  to  the  other  teachers  of  a  misleading- 
philosophy,  hut  apply  yourselves  to  the  reading  of  the 
word  of  God.  Seek  not  your  salvation  in  your  own 
strength  and  good  works,  but  in  the  merits  of  Christ,, 
and  in  the  grace  of  God."^ 

An  Augustine  monk  of  Dresden  had  doped  from 
his  convent,  and  was  residing  at  Mentz,  where  the 
prior  of  the  Augustines  had  received  him.  Luther 
wrote  to  the  prior,||  desiring  him  to  send  back  this  strey 


*  8ed  etiam  ultro  adonbam.    (L.  0pp.  lat  L  p.  fiO.) 
t  L.  W.  (L.)  xviii.  p.  lO,  and  k  the  Latin  woib. 


p.  61. 


Tom.  J. 


%  Cum  orsdenti  omnia  slat,  anctore  Christo,  ponZbllia,  n 
perstitioflum  eit,  homano  arbitrio,  alUt  aanctit,  aUa  dspntaxf 
aaxllia.     (IMd.) 

iHilKher.  Lutben  Anweveabeit  in  Alt*]>rssden,  1798. 
1  May,  1618.    £pp.Lp.i(k 
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sheep ;  and  be  added  these  words  of  truth  and  charity : 
**  I  know — I  know  that  it  cannot  be  bat  that  offences 
roust  come.  It  is  no  wonder  when  man  fails,  but  it  is 
a  miracle  when  he  rises  and  continues  standing.  Peter 
feil  that  he  might  know  that  he  waa  a  man.  Even  at 
this  day  we  see  cedars  of  Lebanon  falling.  The 
aogels,  even,  (difficult  as  it  is  to  conceive  it,)  fell  in 
heaven,  and  Adam  in  Paradise.  Why,  then,  should 
we  wonder,  when  a  reed  is  shaken  by  the  whirlwind, 
or  a  flickering  taper  is  extingnished? 

From  Drevden,  Luther  repaired  to  Erfurth,  and  re- 
appeared,  to  exercise  the  fooctions  of  Vicar-general  in 
ibat  same  convent,  where,  eleven  yean  before,  he  had 
wound  up  ihe  clock,  opened  the  gates,  and  swept  the 
door  of  the  church.  He  placed  in  the  poat  of  prior  of 
the  coBvoBt  his  friend  the  bachelor,  John  Lange,  a 
man  of  teaiBing  and  piety,  but  austere  in  his  disposition. 
Therefore  it  was  be  exhorted  him  to  affability  and 
pmence.  **  Put  on,"  said  he,  writing  to  him  shortly 
after,  *'  pot  on  a  spirit  of  meekness  toward  the  prior 
of  Naremberg.  It  is  proper  that  yoo  should  do  so, 
since  the  prior  has  assumed  a  haieh  and  bitter  tone. 
Biuemeas  is  not  expelled  by  bitterness — ^that  is  tossy, 
the  devil  is  not  cast  out  by  the  devil ;  bat  the  sweet  over- 
comes and  expels  the  bitter — in  other  words,  the  finger 
of  God  casu  out  devils.*'*  Perhapa  we  may  regret 
tbat  Lother  himself,  on  some  occasions,  forgot  to  follow 
these  excellent  directions. 

At  Neostadt,  on  the  Oris,  there  waa  nothing  hot 
disunion.  Disturbances  and  dissensions  reigned  in  the 
coflveoL  The  whole  body  of  the  monks  were  in  open 
war  with  their  prior.  They  beset  Luther  with  their 
coraplainu.  The  prior  Michael  Diessel— or  Toroator, 
as  Lother  calls  him,  translating  his  name  into  Latin — 
eaametated  to  the  Doctor  all  his  grievances.  "  Oh, 
for  peace  !**  said  the  prior.  "  You  seek  peace,"  said 
Laiber,  **  but  it  is  only  the  peace  of  the  worid,  and 
not  the  peace  that  is  of  Christ.  Do  you  not  know  that 
our  God  has  set  His  peace  in  the  midst  of  opposition  1 
He  whom  nobody  disturbs  has  not  peace,  bat  he  who, 
haiTsssed  by  all  men,  and  by  the  things  of  this  life, 
bears  all  tranquilly  and  joyfully  ;  he  it  is  that  haa  the 
Uus  peace.  Tou  cry,  with  larael,  peaest  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace.  Say  rather  with  Christ,  Ike  crott^ 
du  cro»9<,  and  there  will  be  no  cross :  for  the  cross 
ceases  to  be  a  cross,  when  we  can  say,  with  love :  *  O. 
blessed  croas  !  there  is  no  wood  like  thine  !'  "t  On 
hit  return  to  Wittemberg,  Luther,  desiring  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  dissensions,  sllowed  the  monks  to  elect 
another  prior.  Luther  returned  to  Wittembers  after 
SIX  weeks*  absence.  What  he  had  witnessed  saddened 
kuD :  but  his  journey  gave  him  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  worid,  and  more  confidence  in 
bis  iotereoaree  with  roaokind,  besides  offering  many 
opportuoities  of  pressing  the  fundamental  truth,  that 
'*  Holy  Scripture  alone  shows  us  the  way  to  heaven,'* 
and  at  the  same  time  exhorting  the  brethern  to  live 
bolily,  and  at  peace  one  with  anoiher.t  Doubtless  a 
Heoteoos  eeed  waa  aown  in  the  different  Auguatlne 
ooaveate  during  that  journey  of  the  Reformer.  The 
ownaetie  orders,  which  had  long  been  the  support  of 
Rome,  did  more,  perhaps,  for  the  Reformation  than 
agaioaft  ic.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Aagostmes. 
Almost  all  the  men  of  liberal  and  enlighteeed  piety 
who  were  living  in  the  cloisters,  tumiSl  toward  the 
GospeL  A  new  and  generous  blood  seemed  to  circu- 
late tbronsh  those  orders,  which  were  as  the  arteriea 
of  the  Catholic  body  in  Germany.     In  public,  little  waa 

*  L.  Cptn.  L  p.  i0b  Noa  enim  aiper  aspgf  urn,  Id  est  aoa  dia' 
Whu  diabolon,  sed  itutris  asperam,  id  est  digitus  Dei  ^ioit 

t  Tan  eito  enim  emx  cessat  ssse  cms  quam  cito  Intus  AlX- 
«ris :  Cnuc  bsaedlcts  !  inter  Una  Bollam  tale.    (Epp.  i.  97.) 
lHeiUglkk,lrtodllelka]i4a&eMig.    (Math.  p.  10.) 


as  yet  heard  of  the  new  ideas  of  the  Augustine  of 
Wittemberg ;  while  they  were  already  the  chief  subject 
of  conversation  in  chapters  sod  monasteries.  More 
than  one  cloister  was,  in  this  way,  the  nursery  of  the 
Reformers.  When  the  great  struggle  came,'  pious 
and  brave  men  came  forth  from  their  retirement,  and 
exclianged  the  solitude  of  monkish  life  for  the  active 
service  of  ministers  of  God^s  word.  Even  as  early  as 
this  visit  of  inspection,  in  1516,  Luther  aroused  by  his 
werde  many  a  drowsy  spirit.  Hence  that  year  has 
been  named  **  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation.*' 

Luther  now  resumed  his  usual  occupation.  He  was 
at  this  period  overwhelmed  with  labour.  Besides  his 
duties  as  professor,  preacher,  and  confeasor,  he  was 
burthened  with  many  temponl  concerns  of  his  order 
and  convent.  **  I  require  simoat  continually,'*  said  hti, 
'*  two  secretaries ;  for  I  do  acarce  anything  elae  all 
day  long  than  write  letters.  I  am  preacher  to  the 
convent,  reader  of  prayers  at  table,  pastor  and  parish 
minister,  director  of  studies,  vicar  of  the  priory,  (that 
ia  to  say,  prior  ten  times  over,)  inspector  of  the  fish- 
ponds of  Litskau,  coonsel  to  the  inns  of  Henbcrg  at 
Torgau,  lecturer  on  St.  Paul,  and  commentator  on  the 
Psalms.  Seldom  have  I  time  to  say  my  prayers,  or  to 
sing  a  hymn ;  not  to  mention  my  atruggle  with  fleeh 
and  blood,  the  devil  and  the  world.  *  See  what  an  idle 
man  I  am  !*'* 

Aboot  this  time  the  plsgue  showed  itself  at  Witten^ 
berg.  A  great  number  of  the  studente  and  doctors 
quitted  the  town.  Luther  remained.  ^*  I  do  not  very 
well  know,"  wrote  he  to  his  friend  at  Erfurth,  *<  whe- 
ther the  plague  will  suffer  me  to  finish  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians.  Qoick  and  sudden  in  its  attache,  it 
makee  great  havoc,  especially  among  the  young.  Yoa 
adviae  me  to  flee^but  whither  shall  I  flee  1  I  hope 
the  worid  will  not  go  to  pieces  if  brother  Martin  ahould 
falLf  If  the  plague  spreads,  I  will  send  the  brethern 
away  in  all  directions,  but  for  my  part  I  am  placed  here ; 
obedionce  does  not  allow  me  to  leave  the  spot  until 
He  who  called  me  hither  shall  call  me  away.  Not 
thai  I  am  above  the  fear  of  death,  (for  I  am  not  the 
Apostle  Paul,  but  only  his  commentator,)  hot  I  truat 
the  Lord  will  deliver  me  from  the  fear  of  it."  Such 
waa  the  firm  resolution  of  the  Doctor  of  Wittemben. 
He  whom  the  plague  could  not  force  to  retire  a  smgle 
step,  woald  he  <&aw  back  from  the  fear  of  Romel 
would  he  recede  in  the  pioapeet  of  a  scaffold  1 

The  same  courage  that  Luther  evinced  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  most  formidable  evils,  he  manifested  before 
the  great  ones  of  the  worid.  The  Elector  was  well 
satiafied  with  the  Vicar-eeneral.  He  had  reaped  n 
rich  harveat  of  reliea  in  the  Low  Countriea.  Luther 
gave  an  aceoaut  of  it  to  Spalatin.  This  affair  of  the 
relies  is  singular  enougfa,  occurring  as  it  did  at  the 
moment  when  the  Reiormataen  was  about  to  open. 
AsBoredly  the  Reformers  did  not  see  clearly  whither.. 
they  were  tending.  The  Elctor  deemed  that  nothing 
less  than  a  bishopric  was  a  reward  commenauimte  with 
the  se»vieee  of  the  Vicar-general.  Luther,  to  whom 
Spalatin  wrote  on  the  subject,  highly  disapproved  of  the 
soflgettion.  "  There  are  many  things,**  answered  he, 
"  &t  are  pleasiiu:  to  your  prince,  which  yet  displeaaea 
God.  I  do  not  deny  that  ne  is  skilled  in  the  concerns 
of  the  worid,  but  in  what  relates  to  God.  and  the  aalva- 
tion  of  souls,  I  consider  him  altogether  blmd,'ae  well- 
ss  his  adviaer,  Pfeffinger.  I  do  not  say  that  behind 
his  back,  like  a  calumniator;  I  do  not  conceal  my 
opinion  from  them ;  for  I«nk  at  all  times  ready  myself 
to  tell  them  both  to  t|^eir  faces.  Why  will  you,** 
continued  ho,  **  seek  to  surround  that  man  (Staupitz) 

*  Epp.  i.  p.  41  to  Lange,  30  Oct.  1616. 
t  Quo  flbinatal  apsra  quod aon  corruet  oxbis  xvsnts tetrs 
Martino.    (Epp.  L  p.  43, 98  Oot  15160 
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with   dl  tbe  hesviiigs 
ciresl"* 

Tbe  elector  did  not  take  amist  tbe  frankness  of  Lu> 
ther.  **  Tbe  prince,"  wrote  Spalatin,  often  speaks  of 
you  in  honorable  terms.'*  Frederic  sent  the  monk 
some  stuff  for  a  gown.  It  was  of  very  fine  doth.  "  It 
wooid  be  too  fine,"  said  Lather,  if  it  were  not  a  prin- 
ce's gift.  I  am  not  worthy  that  any  man  should  think 
of  me,  moch  less  a  prince,  and  so  noble  a  prince. 
Those  are  most  useful  to  me  who  think  worst  of  me.t 
Present  my  thanks  to  onr  prince  Tor  his  favour,  but 
know  that  I  desire  neither  the  praise  of  thyself  nor  of 
others;  all  the  nraise  of  man  is  Tain,  the  praise  that 
cometh  of  Qod  oetng  alone  true.** 

The  worthy  chaplain  wonld  not  confine  himself  to 
his  fiincttons  at  the  court  He  wished  to  make  him- 
self useful  to  the  people,  but,  like  many  others  in  all 
ages,  he  wished  to  do  it  without  offence,  without  irri- 
tatii^  any  one,  and  so  as  to  conciliate  general  faToor. 
**  Pomt  out  to  me,*'  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Luther, 
**  some  writing  to  translate,  but  one  that  shall  give  ge- 
neral satisfaction,  and  at  the  same  time  be  useful." 
•*  Agreeable  and  useful !"  replied  Luther,  •<  that  is  be- 
yond my  skill  Tbe  better  things  are,  the  less  they 
plesee.  What  is  more  salutary  than  Christ  1  and  vet 
lie  is  to  most  a  savour  of  death.  You  wiU  say  that 
what  you  intend  is  to  be  useful  to  those  who  lore  Christ 
—then  cause  them  to  hear  his  voice ;  you  will  thus  be 
agreeable  and  useful— «e¥0r  doubt  it— but  to  a  small 
number,  for  the  sheep  are  but  rare  in  this  dreary  region 
ofwolT0s."t 

Luther,  howsTer,  reconmiended  to  his  friend  the  ser- 
mons of  Tauler,  the  Dominican.  "  I  never  saw,"  said 
he,  *'  either  in  Latin  or  in  our  language,  a  theology 
more  sound  or  more  conformable  to  the  Uospel.  Taste 
them  and  see  how  grKioos  the  Lord  is,  but  not  till  you 
have  first  tasted  and  experienced  how  bitter  is  every- 
thmg  in  ourselves."^ 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  year  1617,  that  Luther 
beoame  connected  with  Duke  George  of  Saxony.  The 
house  of  Saxony  had  at  that  time  two  chiefs.  Two 
minces,  Ernest  and  Albert,  carried  off  in  their  child- 
hood from  the  castle  of  Altenbor|[,  by  Kons  of  Kau- 
fungen,  bed,  Inr  the  treaty  of  Leipsic,  been  acknow- 
ledged as  tbe  toanders  of  the  two  houses  which  still 
bear  theSr  names.  Tbe  Eleelor  Frederie,  son  of  Er* 
nest,  was,  at  the  period  we  are  reoording,  the  bead  of 
the  fimestine  bnoch,  as  his  coosin,  Duke  Qeoive,  was 
Iwad  of  the  Albarttne  branch.  Dresden  and  Leipeic 
were  sitoated  in  the  states  of  this  duke,  and  he  faioMelf 
resided  in  the  former  of  these  cities.     His  mother. 


Sidonia,  was  daughter  of  tbe  King  of  Bohemia,  Qeorge 
Podibrad.     The  long  straggle  which  Bohemm  had 

C'  itained  with  Rome,  since  the  time  of  John  r 
had  some  influence  jsn  the  Prince  of  Saxony. 


Dtained  with  Rome,  since  ^e  time  of  John  Hess, 
iceonth< 
had  often  manifested  a  deaire  of  «  Relbrmatioiir 


socked  it  with  his  moUiei's  milk,"  said  thev  ;  «*  he  is, 
hf  his  natnre,  an  enemy  to  the  elergy."||  He  amMyed, 
in  many  ways,  the  bishops,  abbots,  canons,  and  monks; 
and  his  coosin,  the  Elector  Frederic,  often  had  to  in- 
terpose in  their  behalf.  It  most  have  seemed  that 
DoKo  Oeone  woaM  be  the  warmest  patron  of  a  Re- 
formation. The  devout  Frederic,  on  the  contrary,  who 
had  in  early  life  assumed,  in  the  holy  sepnlehre,  the 
spun  of  Godftey,  and  armed  hioHolf  with  the  hmg  and 
heavy  swerd  of  the  eonqoeror  of  Jerusalem,  m^ing 

'  Malta  plaosat  frinoipi  tao^  q$m  Dm  ditpUcsnt  (L.  Kpp. 

I  pnsuBt  qui  mud  ptmlmu  msminerint. 

1  QaisontaUqaasslalirloiaiSsaBinuBplaosBt  (L.  Kpp.L 
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oath  to  fight  for  the  Chorcb,  like  that  valiant  kni||^ 
seemed  marked  out  to  be  the  most  ardent  champion 
of  Rome.  But  in  what  pertains  to  tbe  Gospel,  all  the 
calculations  of  human  wisdom  are  often  deeeived.  The 
very  reverse  ensued.  The  Duke  would  have  taken 
pleasure  in  bringing  down  the  Cboreh  and  the  clergy, 
in  humblini^  tbe  bishops,  whose  princely  retinue  much 
exceeded  his  own  ;  but  to  receive  into  his  heart  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  to  homble  him — 
to  confess  himself  a  guilty  sinner,  incapable  of  being 
saved  except  bv  grace-^was  qoite  another  thing.  He 
wooM  have  willingly  reformed  others,  but  he  had  no 
idea  of  reforming  himself.  He  would  perhaps  have 
pot  his  hand  to  ttw  work,  to  oblige  tbe  Bishop  of  Mentx 
to  limit  himself  to  one  bishopric,  and  to  have  only 
fourteen  horses  in  his  stables,  as  he  said  more  than 
once  ;*  but,  when  he  saw  one  altogtber  unlike  himself 
appear  as  the  Reformer— when  he  beheld  a  plain  monk 
undertake  this  work,  and  tbe  Reformation  gaining 
ground  among  the  people— 4he  proud  grandson  of  the 
Hussite  King  became  tne  most  violent  adversary  of  the 
Reform  to  which  he  had  shown  himself  favoorable. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1517,  Duke  George  requested 
Staupits  to  send  him  a  learned  and  eloquent  preacher. 
Staupits  sent  Luther,  recommending  him  as  a  man  of 
neat  learning  and  irreproachable  conduct.  The  prince 
invited  him  to  preach  at  Dresden,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle,  on  St.  Junes  the  Elder's  day. 

The  day  came.  The  duke  and  his  court  repaired  to  the 
chapel  to  hear  tbe  preecher  from  Wittemberg.  Lather 
seixed  with  joy  tbe  opportunity  of  giving  his  testimony  to 
the  troth  before  such  an  assembly.  He  chose  as  his  test 
the  gospel  of  the  day :  "  Then  the  mother  of  Zebedee's 
children  came  to  him,  with  her  sons,"  Ac.  (Mati.  xx. 
20.)  He  preached  on  the  desirss  and  onreasonable 
prayers  of  men,  and  then  proceeded  to  apeak  with  en- 
ergy on  the  assurance  of  salvation.  He  rested  it  oo 
this  foundation ; — ^that  they  who  hear  tbe  word  of  God 
and  believe  it,  are  the  true  dieciples  of  Christ,  elect 
unto  eternal  life.  Then  he  spoke  of  free  election ;  he 
shewed  that  this  doctrine,  viewed  in  connection  with 
Christ's  worii,  has  power  to  dispel  the  terrors  of  eon- 
science,  so  that  men,  instead  of  fieeing  far  from  tbe 
Holy  God,  in  the  consciousness  of  their  unworthinese, 
are  broofffat  by  grace  to  seek  refuge  in  Him.  In  eon* 
elusion,  be  related  a  story  of  three  virgins,  from  whicb 
be  deduced  edifying  instructions. 

Tbe  word  of  truth  made  a  profound  impressioQ  on 
the  hearers.    Two  of  them,  eepectallv,  aeemed  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  sermon  of  the  monk  of  Wit- 
temberg.     Hie  first  was  a  lady  of  respectable  eppenr- 
ance,  seated  on  the  benches  of  tbe  court,  and  on  whose 
features  might  be  traced  a  deep  emotioB.     Hiie  wes 
Madame  de  la  Sale,  hdy  of  the  bedchamber  to  tbo 
duchess.    Hie  other  was  Jerome  Emser,  licentiate  of 
canon  law,  and  secretary  and  cooneellor  to  the  dake. 
Emser  was  gifted  with  talento  and  extensive  acquire 
menta.    A  courtier,  a  skilful  politician,  he  woold  hare 
wished,  at  once,  to  satisfy  two  oppositeparties— topeae 
at  Rome  as  a  defender  of  the  Papscyt  sod*  ^  m  the 
same  time,  shine  among  tbe  learned  m«B  of  Geraaany, 
But  beneath  this  dexterooe  policy,  Isy  hid  much  tio- 
lence  of  character.    It  was  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of 
Dresden,  that  wes  the  scene  of  the  iirst  meetmg  of  Lq. 
ther  and  Emser,  who  were  deetfaied  afterward  to  braek 
more  than  one  lance  together. 

The  dmner  hour  sounded  in  theeaitle,  and  soon  the 
ducal  &mUy  and  the  diffineiitpereons  of  the  eonrt  ^vere 
aasembledrooBd  the  table.  Iim  eonvereition  natanlly 
tomed  on  the  morning  pnaeher.  «« How  did  yoa  lik« 
tbe  sermon  T**  said  the  duke  to  MadaoM  de  U  a 
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**  If  I  could  bat  hear  one  other  soch  mrdoV'  uMwerad 
•he,  '*  I  would  die  in  petco."  **  And  I,'*  nplied  Duke 
Geom,  ingrily,  **  would  give  lomething  not  to  have 
heoid  it ;  for  such  sermona  are  good  for  nothing,  and 
aerre  only  to  encourage  men  in  ain.*' 

Tho  maater  hafing  thua  made  known  hia  opinion, 
the  eoortiera  gave  vent  to  their  diaaatiafaction.  Each 
waa  ready  with  hia  remark.  Some  aaaerted,  that  in 
Luther*a  atory  of  the  three  Tiigina,  he  had  in  hia  eye 
three  ladiea  of  the  court ;— hereupon  moch  talk  and 
whispering  enaned.  The  three  ladiea  were  rallied  on 
the  circumstance  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg  having, 
at  they  said,  publicly  pointed  them  ont.*  **  He  it  an 
ignorant  fellow,"  aaid  aome.  '*  A  proud  monk,"  aaid 
ochcra.  Each  one  criticised  the  eermon  in  hia  own 
maaner,  and  made  the  preacher  aay  what  he  pleased. 
The  trvth  had  fallen  in  the  midat  of  a  court  little 
pcepared  to  receive  it.  Eveiy  one  mangled  it  at  hia 
wilL  Bot,  while  the  word  of  uod  waa  thoa,  to  some, 
an  occaaion  of  falling,  it  waa  to  the  lady  of  the  bedcham- 
ber a  coraer-atone  of  edification.  One  month  afterward, 
she  fell  sick,  embraced  with  confidence  the  grace  of 
the  Saviour,  and  died  with  joy.f 

As  to  the  Duke,  it  waa  not  P^rium*  >&  vain  that  he 
heard  thia  teatimony  to  the  truth.  Whatever  had  been 
his  oppoeitien  to  the  Reformation  during  his  life,  he  is 
known  to  have  declared,  on  hie  death-bM,  that  he  had 
no  other  hope  than  in  the  merita  of  Chriat. 

It  waa  a  matter  of  course  that  Emser  should  do  the 
hoooora  to  Lather  in  the  name  of  his  maater.  He 
invited  him  to  supper.  Luther  declined.  But  Emaer 
pressed  hisa  till  he  assented.  Luther  expected  to  meet 
only  a  few  frieoda,  but  he  soon  saw  it  waa  a  trap  laid 
Un  hian.t  A  maater  <iS  arte  of  Leipsic,  and  aeveral 
Dominicans,  were  with  the  Prince's  secretary.  The 
master  of  aita,  full  of  confidence  in  himself,  and  hatred 
against  Lather,  accoatad  him  with  a  friendly  and  gentle 
ail,  bot  soon  lost  his  temper,  and  talked  londly.^  The 
debate  waa  opened.  The  diaeuaaion  turned,  says 
Lather,  on  the  solemn  trifling  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Tho- 
mas. H  In  conclusion,  Luther  challenged  the  master 
of  arts  to  define,  with  all  the  learning  of  the  Thomists, 
b  what  obedence  to  God*8  commandments  consisted. 
The  ouster  of  arts,  though  puzzled,  put  a  good  iace 
upon  it.  **  Pay  me  my  fees  first,"  said  he  holding  out 
hie  band,  "  Da  pactum"  aa  though  he  were  called  on 
to  give  a  formal  lecture,  treating  the  soests  as  his 
aeholara.  "  At  this  ridiculous  reply,"  adds  the  Refor- 
mer, **  we  all  laughed  outright,  and  hereepon  we  ae- 
parated." 

Daring  this  conversation,  a  Dominican  had  listened 
at  the  door.  He  wanted  to  enter,  that  he  might  spit 
in  Luther's  facci*  He,  however,  restrained  himaelf ; 
bet  poblicly  boasted  of  it  afterward.  Emser,  delisht- 
ed  to  see  his  guests  contending  with  each  other,  while 
he  himself  appeared  to  maintain  a  guarded  medium, 
tsok  paina  to  excuse  himself  to  Luther  on  the  incident 
vf  the  evening.  *  *   The  latter  returned  to  Wittembeiff . 

He  again  applied  himaelf  laboriously  to  work.  He 
was  preparing  six  or  seven  ^oung  divines,  who  were 
about  to  andergo  examination  for  license  to  teach. 
What  most  pleased  him  waa,  that  their  promotion 
would  contribute  to  the  downfall  of  Aristotle.  "  I 
would  loee  no  time,"  said  he,  **  in  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  hia  opponento."tt    And  with  thia  object,  he, 

*  Bsstres  postoa  la  avli  prinelpis,  a  aas  notatasfSRlsraDt 
(L  Epp.  L  p.  a& 
t  Keith.  Lcbu  Lath.  p.  S9. 

i  Intn-  medial  me  inatdiaf  conjeetnm.    (L.  Spp  I.  85.) 
\  In  me  scriter  et  elamoai  faireetos  eat.    (Ibia.) 
li  Snper  Aristoteiis  et  Thorns  nagia.    (Ibid.) 
T  Ne  prodiret  et  In  faciem  mei  ipaersL    (Ibid. 
**  Knize  aese  exooaarit. 
tt  Ci^iu  vellam  hoatea  cHo  qoamplacliaos  llerL  (Eppi.  W.) 


about  that  time,  published  some  theses,  which  deserve 
our  attention. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Will  waa  hia  high  subject. 
He  had  already  slightly  touched  on  it  in  the  theaes  of 
Feldkirehen ;  he  now  went  more  fully  into  the  quea- 
tion.  Ever  since  the  promulgation  of  Chriatianity,  a 
controveney  baa  been  carried  on,  with  more  or  leea 
keenneaa,  between  the  two  doctrinea  of  the  Ubertv  and 
the  bondage  of  the  human  will  Certain  echolastic 
writers,  aa  Pelaffius,  and  others,  had  teught  that  man 
posaeeaed,  from  ms  own  nature,  a  freedom  of  will,  or  the 
power  of  loving  God  and  doing  righteoaeness.  Luther 
denied  this  doctrine  ;  not  in  order  to  deprive  man  of 
liberty,  but  that  he  might  lead  him  to  obtoin  it.  The  point 
of  diaputo,  then,  is  not,  aa  haa  been  commonly  aaid, 
between  liberty  and  alavery ;  it  ia  between  a  Ubertv 
proceeding  from  man'a  natora,  and  a  liberty  that  cometh 
of  God.  The  one  party  who  called  themaelvea  the 
advoeatea  of  libertv,  aay  to  man :  ^  Thou  haat  the 
power  to  do  risht,  Uiou  liaat  no  need  of  mora  liberty  !" 
the  othera  who  have  been  atyled  the  partixana  of  alavery, 
say  to  him  the  very  nverae :  **  True  liberty  is  what 
thou  needest,  and  it  is  what  God  offers  to  thee  in  the 
Gospel.**  On  the  one  side  they  talk  of  liberty  ao  as 
to  perpetuate  aervitude ;  on  the  other  they  proclaim  to 
ua  onr  bondage,  that  we  may  obtain  liberty.  Such  haa 
been  the  conteat  in  Su  Paul's  time ;  in  the  daya  of 
St.  Augustine ;  and,  again,  in  the  daya  of  Luther. 
The  one  party  congratalating  man  on  hia  freedom, 
would,  in  effect,  reconcile  him  to  alavery  ;  the  other, 
ahowing  how  hia  fettera  may  be  atnick  off;  aro  the  true 
advoeatea  of  liberty. 

But  we  ahooU  be  deceiving  ouraelvea,  if  we  are  to 
aogi  up,  in  this  queation,  the  whole  of  the  Reformation. 
It  la  one,  and  only  one,  of  many  doctrinea  that  the  pro- 
fessor of  Wittemberg  contended  for.  It  would  espe- 
cially be  a  strange  error  to  assert,  that  the  Reformation 
was  a  fateliam-HLn  oppoaition  to  the  notion  of  human 
liberty.  It  waa  a  neole  emancipation  of  the  mind  of 
man.  Bursting  the  many  cords  with  which  the  hieiw 
arehy  had  tied  down  the  thooghte  of  men^reatorin^ 
the  ideaa  of  liberty,  of  right  of  free  investigation— it 
liberated  it#  own  age,  onrselves,  and  the  nmoteat 
posterity.  And  let  none  say  :  '*  True,  the  Reforma* 
tion  did  liberate  man  from  all  human  despotism ;  but, 
at  the  aame  time,  reduced  him  to  alavery  in  other 
things,  by  proclaiming  the  sovereiffuty  of  grace." 
Dottbtleaa,  ito  aim  waa  to  bring  the  human  will  into 
harmony  with  the  divine  wiU,  to  aubject  the  former 
absolutely  to  the  latter,  and  to  blend  them  together. 
But  where  is  the  philosopher  who  does  no  know, 
that  perfect  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  is  the 
sole,  sovenign,  and  complete  liberty ;  and  that  man 
will  never  be  truly  free,  until  perfect  righteouanea 
and  unchanging  troth  reign  unrivalled  in  hia  heart 
and  mind. 

The  following  aro  a  few  of  the  ninety-nine  proposl- 
tlona  which  Lather  put  forth  in  the  cboroh  againat  the 
Pelagfhn  rationaliam  of  the  echolastic  theology : 

"  It  ia  troe  that  man,  who  is  become  *  a  bad  tree,' 
can  but  will,  and  do  what  ia  evil. 

*<  It  ia  falae  that  the  will,  lea  to  itaelf,  can  do  good 
aa  well  aa  evil ;  for  it  is  not  free,  bot  led  captive. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man*a  will  to  purpoae  or 
not  purpose  all  that  is  suggested  to  him. 

"Man,  by  nature, cannot  wish  that  God  should  be 
God.  He  would  prefer  that  himaelf  should  be  God, 
and  that  God  shoukl  not  be  God. 

**  The  excellent,  infallible,  and  ade  preparation  for 
grace,  ia  the  eleotien  and  the  everlaating  predeatina- 
tion  of  God.* 

•  Optima  at  iaAUltailis  ad  gnUaa  preparaUs  «t  anica  tfs. 
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''It  is  false  to  say,  that  man,  if  he  does  all  in  his 
power,  dissipates  the  obstacles  to  divine  giace. 

"  In  one  word,  natare  poesessea  neitber  a  puze  lea- 
aon  nor  a  good  will.* 

"  On  man's  part,  ther«  is  nothing  that  goes  before 
grace — nothing  but  impotency  and  rebellioo. 

**  There  is  no  moral  virtue  without  pride  or  eadoess 
•—that  is  to  say,  without  sin. 

'«  From  first  to  last,  we  are  not  the  masters  of  our 
actions,  bat  their  slaves. 

*'  We  do  not  become  righteous  by  doing  that  which 
is  righteous  :  but  Eaviog  become  righteous,  we  do  that 
which  is  righteous. 

"He  who  says  a  theologian,  unacquainted  with  logic, 
is  an  heretic  and  empiric,  makes  an  empirical  and  he- 
retical assertion. 

*'  There  is  no  form  of  reasoning  or  syllogism  suited 
to  the  things  of  God.f 

"  If  the  syllogistic  method  were  applicable  to  divine 
things,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  would  be  knmon 
and  not  believed, 

**  In  a  word,  Aristotle  is  to  theology  as  darkness  is 
to  light. 

*'  Man  is  more  opposed  to  the  gntee  of  God  than  to 
the  law  itself. 

**  He  who  is  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God  sins  in- 
cessantly, though  be  should  neither  kill,  nor  steal,  nor 
commit  adultery. 

'*  He  sins  because  he  does  not  fulfil  the  law  Mpiritw- 

'*  It  is  the  righteousness  of  hypocrites  not  to  kill, 
and  to  commit  adultery  in  outward  acts. 

**  The  law  of  God  and  the  will  of  man  are  two  op- 
posites,  which,  without  the  grace  of  God,  cannot  be 
made  to  meet.t 

"  What  the  law  prescribes  the  will  never  seeks, 
unless,  from  fear  or  interest,  it  effects  to  seek  it. 

"  The  law  is  a  task-master  of  our  will,  which  is  not 
brought  into  obedience,  save  only  by  the  young  child 
born  unto  us.^     (Isa.  9  :  6.) 

**  The  law  makes  sin  to  abound,  for  it  irritates  and 
repels  the  will. 

**  But  the  grace  of  God  makes  righteousness  to 
abound  *  by  Jesus  Christ  ;*  who  leads  us  to  love  the 
law. 

**  All  the  works  of  the  law  seem  fair  without,  but 
are  sin  within. 

'*  The  will,  whenr  it  turns  toward  the  law,  without 
the  grace  of  Grod,  does  so  only  for  its  own  self-pleas- 
ing. 

**  They  are  still  under  the  curse  who  do  the  works 
of  the  law. 

"  Blessed  are  all  they  who  do  works  of  the  grace  of 
God. 

*'  The  law,  which  is  good,  and  in  which  we  have  life, 
is  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

**  Grace  is  not  given,  thai  works  may  be  done  of- 
tener  or  easier ;  but  because,  without  grace,  no  work 
of  love  can  be  done. 

•*  To  love  God  is  to  abhor  ourselves,  and  to  have 
nothing  out  of  God."ll 

Thus,  Luther  attributes  to  God  all  good^  that  man 
can  do.    It  is  not  enough  to  repair  and  patch  up,  if  we 

positio  est  aatenia  Dd  electfo  sfc  pradestfaiatfa.    (L.  0pp.  la^ 

•  Breviter  nee  reotma  dictasion  hsbet  astara  nee  bonsa 
Toluntatem.    (lb.) 

f  Nulla  forma  lyllogistica  tenet  In  termlnlt  dlvinlt.  (L. 
Opp.  lat.  I  56.) 

1  Lex  et  vokatas  iunt  advenarii  duo  sine  gvstiaDd  impla- 
ca^iles     (lb.  p.  57.) 

f  Lex  eit  exactor  ▼olantatis,  qni  non  raperatur  nlil  per 
Parvulum  qui  natui  est  nobis.    (L.  Opp.  lat  i.  67.) 

H  L.  Opp.  Ups.  xvU.  p.  14S }  and  Opp.  lat.  i. 


may  so  speak  man*s  will ;  an  entirely  new  wHl  must 
be  given  him.  God  only  could  have  said  this  ;  because 
God  only  could  accomplish  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  snd  most  important  troths  that  the  human 
mind  can  receive. 

But  Luther,  while  proclaiming  the  impotence  of  man, 
did  not  fall  into  a  contrary  extreme  to  that  he  opposed. 
He  says,  in  his  8tb  thesis  ;  **  It  does  not  follow,  from 
this  sutement,  that  the  will  is  in  its  nature  bad  :  that 
is,  that  its  nature  is  that  of  evil  itself,  as  the  Maniche- 
ans  have  asserted.*'*  The  nature  of  man  was  at  lirst 
essentially  good' :  it  has  turned  aside  from  good — ^thai 
is  from  God — and  inclined  to  evil.  Still  ita  holy  and 
glorious  origin  remsins,  and  it  may,  by  the  power  of 
God,  be  restored  and  renewed.  The  office  of  Chris- 
tianity is  thus  to  restore  it.  It  is  true,  the  Gospel 
represents  man  in  a  condition  of  humiliation  and  impo- 
tence, but  between  two  states  of  glory  and  of  grandeur 
—a  past  glory,  from  which  he  hu  been  hurl^,  aiid  a 
future  gloiy,  to  which  he  is  called.  That  is  the  real 
truth :  man  knows  it,  and  on  the  slightest  considers- 
tion,  he  perceives  that  all  that  is  said  of  his  present 
purity,  power,  and  gloiy,  is  nothing  but  a  fiction, 
designed  to  loll  and  soothe  his  pride. 

Luther,  in  his  theses,  protested  not  only  against  the 
pretended  goodness  of  man's  will,  but  also  agaioat  the 
asserted  illumination  of  his  understanding  in  regard 
to  divine  things.  The  schoolmen  had  exalted  human 
reason  as  well  as  man's  will.  This  theology,  aa  it  had 
been  represented  by  some  of  its  teachers,  was,  at  tho 
bottom,  a  kind  of  rationalism.  The  propositione  ihat 
we  have  quoted,  shew  this.  We  might  suppose 
them  directed  against  the  rationaliam  of  our  day.  In 
tho  theses,  whicn  were  the  signal  of  tho  Reformation, 
Luther  censured  the  Church  and  the  popular  supersti- 
tions which  had  ovarlosdod  the  Gospel  with  indulgen- 
ces, purgatory,  and  so  many  other  abuses.  In  ihe 
theses  we  have  now  quoted,  he  attacked  the  schools 
and  rationalism  which  had  retrenched  from  tho  Gospel 
the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereign  grace.  The  Refor- 
mation turned  against  rationaliam  before  it  attacked 
superstition.  It  procUimed  the  rights  of  God  before 
it  lopped  off  the  excrescences  of  man.  It  was  positive 
— bemre  it  was  negative.  This  baa  not  been  suffici- 
ently adverted  to,  and  yet,  if  we  do  not  keep  it  in  naind, 
it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  thia  religious  revolotioa 
and  its  true  nature. 

However  this  may  be,  the  truths  that  Luther  had  jnsi 
expressed  with  so  much  energy,  were  quite  new  to 
his  hearers.  To  maintain  these  theses  at  Wittemberg 
would  have  been  an  easy  thing.  His  influence  pre- 
vailed there.  It  might  have  been  said  that  he  was 
choosinff  a  field  in  which  he  knew  no  antagoniat  could 
oppose  turn.  By  offering  battle  in  another  university, 
he  was  giving  them  a  wider  publicity;  and  it  waa 
through  publicity  that  the  Reformation  waa  to  be 
effected.  He  chose  Erfurth,  whose  dtvmes  had  shewn 
themselves  so  offended  with  him. 

He  therefore  sent  these  theses  to  John  Lange,  prior 
of  Erfurth,  and  wrote  to  him  thus :  *'  My  anxiety  to 
know  your  mind  on  these  paradoses  is  great,  perhaps 
extreme.  I  atrongly  suspect  that  your  theologians  will 
consider  as  paradox,  and  even  as  caeedox,  that  which  I 
most  always  conaider  very  orthodox,  t  Tell  me,  there- 
fore, your  opinion,  as  soon  as  you  can.  Pray  inform 
the  faculty  of  theology,  and  all  otbera,  that  I  am  ready 
to  come  amon^  you,  and  publicly  maintain  these  propo- 
sitions, either  in  the  University  or  in  the  monastery.*' 
It  does  not  appear  that  Luther*s  challenge  waa  accepted. 
The  monks  of  Erfurth  contented  themselves  with  leU 

*  Nee  igitur  ieqnitur  quod  lit  natarallter  msla,  id  est  natora 
mali,  leeuduin  .Manichnoi.    (Ibid.) 
t  Imo  cacodoxa  videri.    (L,  £pp.  1. 00.) 
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ling  htm  know  that  these  thoMt  had  grostly  displeased 
them. 

Bat  he  determined  to  send  them  into  another  part  of 
Germany.  He  tamed  his  oyes,  for  that  purpose,  on 
one  who  played  a  remarkable  part  in  the  history  of  the 
KeformatioQ,  and  whose  character  it  is  necessary  we 
should  understand. 

John  Meyer,  a  distingaished  professor,  was  then 
teaching  at  the  university  of  IngoUtadt,  in  Bavaria. 
He  was  a  native  of  Eck,  a  village  of  Suabia,  and  was 
conamooly  called  Doctor  Eck.  He  wss  a  friend  of 
Lothery  who  highly  esteemed  his  talents  and  informa- 
tion. He  was  full  of  intelligence,  well  read,  and  gifted 
with  an  extraordinary  memory.  To  his  learning  he 
united  eloquence.  His  action  and  voice  expressed 
the  liveliness  of  his  genius.  Eck  was,  as  to  talent,  in 
•oathera  Germany,  what  Luther  was  in  the  north. 
They  were  the  two  most  distinguished  theologians  of 
that  period,  though  di£fering  widely  in  their  tendency, 
as  the  sequel  showed.  Ingolstadt  almost  rivalled  Wit- 
temberg.  The  reputation  of  the  two  Doctors  drew 
from  all  aides,  to  their  respective  universities,  a  crowd 
of  students  eager  to  listen  to  their  lectures.  Their 
personal  qualities,  not  less  than  their  learning,  endeared 
them  to  their  scholars.  The  character  of  Eck  has 
been  censured.  An  incident  of  his  life  will  shew,  that, 
at  this  period  at  least,  his  heart  was  not  closed  against 
generous  impnlses. 

Afliong  the  students,  whom  his  reputation  had  at- 
tracted to  Ingolstadt,  was  a  young  man  named  Urban 
Regius,  bom  on  the  bsnks  of  one  of  the  Swiss  lakes. 
He  had  studied  first  at  the  university  of  Friburg  in 
Biiagau.  Arriving  at  Ingolstadt,  whither  the  reputa- 
tion of  Eck  had  attracted  htm,  Urban  there  attended 
courses  of  philosophy,  and  won  the  doctor's  favour. 
Obliged  to  provide  for  his  own  necessities,  he  found 
himaeU  compelled  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of 
some  young  nobles.  He  was  not  only  to  overlook  their 
conduct  ami  studies,  but  himself  to  buy  for  them  the 
books  and  clothes  they  needed.  These  youths  were 
accostomed  to  dress  well  and  live  expensively.  Regius, 
uneasy  at  this,  requested  the  parents  to  remove  their 
sons.  *'Take  courage^"  answered  they.  His  debts 
increased,  his  creditors  became  clamorous,  he  knew 
not  what  would  become  of  him.  The  Emperor  was 
then  collecting  an  army  against  the  Turks.  Some  re- 
cittiting  parties  arrivecl  at  Ingolstadt.  In  his  despera- 
tion Urban  enlisted.  He  appeared  in  the  ranks  in  mili- 
tsiy  garh,  at  a  review  preparatory  to  marehing.  Just 
then.  Doctor  Eck  arrived  in  the  square  with  some  of 
his  colleagues.  To  his  great  surprise,  he  recognised 
hit  student  in  the  midst  of  the  recruits.  **  Urban  Re- 
gius !"  said  he,  approaching  him,  and  fixins  on  him  a 
tcratiniziDg  eye.    *'  I  am  here !"  answered  the  con- 


script "  What,  I  pray  you,  is  the  cause  of  this 
change !"  The  young  man  told  his  story.  "  I  will 
settle  the  affair,"  answered  Eck.  He  then  proceeded 
to  take  away  his  halberd,  and  bought  bis  discharge  from 
the  recraiting  officers.  The  parents,  threatened  by  the 
Doctor  with  the  displeasure  of  their  prince,  sent  the 
necessary  funds  for  their  children's  expenditure.  Urban 
Resins  was  preserved  to  become,  at  a  later  period,  one 
of  theeupporten  of  the  Reformation. 

It  was  Doctor  Eck  that  Luther  pitched  on  to  make 
known  in  the  southern  states,  his  theses  on  Polagianism 
and  the  Rationalism  of  the  schools.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, send  them  direct  to  the  Professor  of  Ingolstadt, 
but  addressed  them  to  their  common  friend,  the  worthy 
Christopher  Scheoil,  town-clerk  of  the  city  of  Nurem- 
hevfft  requesting  him  to  forward  them  to  Eck,  at  Ingol- 
stadt, which  was  not  far  from  Nuremberg.  "  I  send 
you,"  said  he,  **  my  propositions,  (merely  paradoxical, 
or  even  kakistodoxieal  as  the?  seem  to  many  ;)  com- 
municate them  to  our  dear  Eck,  that  learned  and  sa- 
gacious man,  that  I  may  know  what  be  thinks  of  them."* 
It  vras  thus  Luther  then  spoke  of  Doctor  Eck ;  such 
was  the  friendship  which  united  them.  Luther  was 
not  the  fint  to  break  off  this  good  understanding. 

But  the  combat  was  not  to  be  fought  on  that  field. 
These  tketet  turned,  it  may  be  thought,  on  doctrines 
of  higher  importance  than  those  which,  two  months 
after,  set  the  whole  Church  in  a  flame.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding Lather's  challenge,  they  passfd  unnoticed. 
They  were  read,  at  the  most,  in  the  precincts  of  the 
school,  and  they  made  no  sensation  beyond  its  bounds. 
The  reason  of  this  was  that  they  contained  only  aca- 
demic propositbns,  and  theological  doctrines ;  whilst 
the  theses  which  followed  had  immediate  reference  to  an 
evil,  which  had  grown  op  in  the  midst  of  the  people, 
and  overflowed  Germany  on  all  sides.  So  long  as  Lu- 
ther confined  himself  to  bringing  forth  long-forgotten 
doctrine,  no  response  was  heard.  When  he  pointed  to 
the  abuses  which  offended  all  minds,  every  one  gave 
ear. 

Nevertheless,  Luther,  in  both  cases,  did  but  dosign 
to  nise  one  of  those  theological  disoossions  then  fre- 
quent in  the  University.  His  ideas  did  not  range  be- 
yond that  cirele.  He  had  no  thought  of  becoming  a 
Reformer.  He  had  a  low  opinion  of  his  own  powers, 
and  his  humility  even  amounted  to  mistmst  and  anxiety. 
*' I  deserve — such  is  my  ignorance" — said  he,  '*  nothing 
better  than  to  be  hidden  in  a  comer,  unknown  to  every 
one."t  But  a  powerful  hand  drew  him  forth  from  this 
corner,  where  he  would  have  wished  to  remain  unknown 
to  the  world.  An  oocunence,  which  did  not  depend 
on  Lutber^s  will,  threw  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  aiid 
the  conflict  began.  It  is  this  providential  cireumatance 
that  the  progress  of  events  calla  on  us  to  namte. 


BOOK  III. 

THE  INDULGENCES,  AND  THE  THESES. 
1617—1618. 


A  OBKAT  agitation  reigned,  at  that  time,  among  the 
people  of  GermaOT.  The  Choreh  had  opened  a  vast 
mariiet  on  the  earth.  Judging  from  the  crowd  of  buy- 
en,  and  the  noise  and  jests  of  the  dealers,  we  might 
call  it  a  fair ;  but  a  fair  held  by  monks.  The  merehan- 
diss  they  extolled,  offering  it  at  a  reduced  price,  was, 
aaid  they,  the  salvation  of  souls  ! 


The  dealen  passed  through  the  country  in  a  gay  car- 
riage, escorted  by  three  horsemen,  in  great  state,  and 
spending  freely.  One  might  have  thought  it  some  dig- 
nitary on  a  royal  progress,  with  his  attendants  and 

*  Eocio  noitro  emditicaimo  et  ingenaoiiMinio  ▼iro  oxhibete, 
ot  sadism  ct  videam  quid  yocet  illaa.    (I*.  Epp.  i.  p^  08.) 
t  L.  0pp.  (W.)  xviiL  1M4. 
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o65e»ra,  and  not  a  common  daaler,  or  a  begging  monk. 
When  the  proceeeion  tpprotcfaed  a  town,  a  meeeenger 
waited  on  the  roa^strate :  "  The  grace  of  God,  and  of 
the  Holy  Father,  is  at  yoar  gates !"  said  the  eoYoy< 
Instantly  every  thing  was  in  motion  in  the  place.  The 
cleigy,  the  priests,  the  none,  the  council,  the  school- 
masters, the  trades,  with  their  flage— men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  went  forth  to  meet  the  metehants,  with 
liffhted  tapers  in  their  hands,  advancing  to  the  sound 
of  music,  and  of  all  the  bells  of  the  place ;  "  so  that,'* 
says  an  historian,  **  tbc^  could  not  have  ^ven  a  grander 
welcome  to  God  himself.  Satotalioos  being  exchanaed, 
the  whole  procession  moved  toward  the  church.  The 
pontiff's  bull  of  grace  was  borne  in  iioot,  on  a  velvet 
cushion,  or  on  cloth  of  gold.  The  chief  vender  of 
indulgences  followed,  supporting  a  large  red  wooden 
cross  ;  and  the  whole  procession  moved  in  thia  man- 
ner, amidst  singing,  pmyers,  and  the  smoke  of  incense. 
The  soond  of  oraana,  and  a  concert  of  instromente, 
received  the  momLish  dealer  and  his  attendants  into 
the  church.  The  croes  be  bore  with  him  was  erected 
in  front  of  the  altar :  on  it  was  hnng  the  Pope's  arms ; 
and,  as  long  as  it  remained  there,  the  clei]^  of  the 
place,  the  penitentiaries,  and  the  eub-commtssiooen, 
with  white  wands  in  their  hands,  came  everyday  after 
Tespprs,  or  before  the  ealntatioh,  to  do  hooMge  to  it.* 
Thts  great  buatle  excited  a  lively  aeneation  in  the  quiet 
towna  of  Germany. 

One  penon  in  particular  draw  the  attention  of  the 
specutors  in  these  sales.  It  was  he  who  bore  the  great 
fed  cross,  and  had  the  meet  prominent  part  assi|ped  to 
him.  He  was  clothed  in  the  habit  of  tne  Dommicans, 
and  his  port  was  lofty.  His  voice  was  sonorous,  and 
lie  seomed  yet  in  the  prime  of  his  strength,  though  he 
was  past  his  siztv-third  year.f  This  man,  who  was 
the  eon  of  a  goldsmith  of  Leipsic  named  Diex,  bora 
the  name  of  John  Diexel  or  Tetzel.  He  had  studied 
in  his  native  town,  had  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
1487,  and  entered  two  years  later  into  the  older  of  the 
Dominicans.  Numerous  honours  had  been  accumulate 
•d  on  him.  Bachelor  of  Theology,  Prior  of  the  Do- 
minicans, Apostolical  Gommiasioner,  Inqotsitor,  (here- 
iiea  prantatis  inquuitor,)  he  had,  ever  since  the  year 
1602,  filled  the  office  of  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences. The  experience  he  bad  acquired  as  a  so- 
Dordinate  functionary  had  very  early  raised  him  to  the 
etation  of  chief  oommiaioner.  He  had  an  allowance  of 
80  florins  per  month,  aU  his  expenses  defnyed,  and  he 
was  allowed  a  carriage  and  three  horses ;  but  we  may 
readily  imagine  that  hia  indirect  emolumenta  far  ex- 
eeeded  his  allowaoeea.  In  lfi07,  he  gained  in  two 
days  at  Freybeig  9000  florins.  If  his  occupation  ra- 
eembled  that  of  a  mmmtebank,  he  had  also  the  monis 
•f  one.  Convicted  at  Insprock  of  adultery  and  abomin- 
able profligacy,  he  was  near  paying  the  forfeit  of  his 
life.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  had  ordered  that  he 
ahould  be  put  into  a  sack  and  thrown  into  tho  river. 
The  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony  had  interceded  for  him, 
and  obtained  his  pardon.t  But  the  lesson  he  bad  re- 
ceived had  not  taught  him  more  decency.  He  carried 
about  with  him  two  of  his  children.  Miltitz,  the  Pope^ 
legate,  cites  the  fact  in  one  of  his  letters.^  It  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  in  all  the  cloisten  of  Germany 
a  man  more  adapted  to  the  traflk  with  which  be  was 
charged.  To  the  theology  of  a  monk,  and  the  zeal  and 
spirit  of  an  inquisitor,  he  united  the  greatest  effrontery. 
What  most  helped  him  in  his  office  was  the  fscility  he 

*  Inftmetion  of  the  ArchUsbop  of  Mentz  to  the  snb^MUB- 
misBionsTS  of  the  IndnlgeDCe,  fco.  srt.  B. 
t  Ingenio  feroz  et  oorpore  robnttut.    (CochL  6.) 
t  Welehen  Charfunt  rriedsrioh  vom  Back  za  uifpniek  er 
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displayed  in  the  invention  of  the  strange  stories  with 
which  the  taste  of  the  common  people  is  generally  pleas- 
ed. No  means  came  ambe  to  him  to  fill  his  coffers. 
Lifting  op  his  voice,  and  giving  loose  to  a  coorae  volo- 
bihty,  be  offered  his  indulgences  to  all  comers,  and 
excelled  any  salesman  at  a  lair  in  recommending  hie 
merehandiae.* 

As  soon  as  the  cross  waa  elevated  with  the  Pope*s 
arme  sospended  upon  it,  Tetzel  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and,  with  a  bold  tone,  began,  in  the  presence  of  tho 
crowd  whom  the  ceremony  bad  drawn  to  the  sacred 
spot,  to  exalt  the  efficacy  of  indulgences.  The  people 
listeiied  and  wondered  at  the  admirable  virtues  ascribed 
to  them.  A  Jesuit  historian  saya  himself,  m  i 
of  the  Domioiean  friars,  whom  Tetzel  had  asi 
with  him  :-***  Some  of  these  preaohere  did  not  fail,  aa 
nsnal,  to  distort  their  subject,  and  so  to  exaggerate  the 
vahw  of  the  indulgences,  as  to  lead  the  people  to  be- 
lieve that,  as  soon  aa  they  gave  their  money,  they  were 
certain  of  salvation  and  of  the  deliverance  of  souls  fnm 
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such  were  the  papUs,  we  msy  imagine  what 
lengtha  the  maater  went  liOt  ns  hear  one  of  theee 
haianguea,  pronounced  after  the  erection  of  the  croee. 

**  Indulffeneee,"  aaid  he,  "  are  the  most  precious  and 
sublime  oi  God's  gifts. 

**  This  cross"— ^pointing  to  tho  red  cross) — **  haa  as 
much  efficacy  as  the  croes  of  Jesus  Christ.) 

**  Draw  near,  and  I  will  give  too  letters,  duly  sealed, 
by  which  even  the  ains  you  ahall  hereafter  desire  to 
commit,  shall  be  all  forgiven  yon. 

**  I  would  not  exchange  my  privileges  for  tboso  of 
Saint  Peter  in  heaven,  for  I  have  saved  more  soola 
with  my  indulgences  than  he  with  his  sermons. 

**  There  is  no  sin  so  great  that  the  indulgence  eai>- 
not  remit  it,  and  even  if  any  one  should  (which  is 
doubtless  impossible)  ravish  the  Holy  Virgin  Mother 
of  God,  let  him  pay— let  him  only  pay  largely,  and  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him*^ 

"  Even  rapentance  is  not  indispensable. 

**  But  mora  than  all  this :  indulgences  save  not  the 
livinff  skme,  they  also  save  the  dead. 

**  Ye  priesto,  ye  noblea,  ye  tradesmen,  ye  mwea,  ye 
maidens,  and  ye  young  men,  hearken  to  your  departed 
parants  and  friends,  who  cry  to  yon  from  the  bottooM 
less  abyss  :  *  We  are  enduring  horrible  torment  f  a 
amall  alms  would  deliver  na ;— you  can  give  it,  asd 
you  will  not  !* " 

A  shudder  ran  through  his  hearen  at  those  wotda, 
nitered  by  the  formidable  voice  of  the  mountebank 
monk. 

•*  This  very  moment,"  conttnoed  Tetzel,  **  that  tlio 
money  clinka  against  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  the  soul 
escapes  from  poigatorv  end  fliee  free  to  heaven. I 

"  O,  senseless  people,  and  almost  like  to  beaats,  who 
do  not  comprehend  the  snce  so  richly  offered !  This 
day,  heaven  is  on  all  sides  open.  Do  you  now  refuse 
to  enter  1  When  then  do  you  intend  to  come  in  t 
This  day  you  may  redeem  many  souls.  Dull  and  heed- 
less man,  with  ten  groschen  you  can  deliver  your  father 
from  pUfgatoi7,  and  you  are  so  ung^tatefol  that  you  will 
not  rescue  him.    In  the  dsy  of  judgment,  my  con- 

*  Clrcnnfenintar  venales  Indolgeotis  hi  his  regMmlbat  a 
Tecelio,  Dominicaao  impodentissimo  sTcophsBta.  (Mo- 
lanclh-VitaLuth.)  /     r-  % 

t  Hist  de  Latheraaifmo  par  Is  P.  Mataahoniv  do  lacon- 
pagnle  de  Jesus.    1081,  p.  31. 

1  L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  ]8W. 

4  Totzol  defendod  snd  msintsiiied  this  assertion  in  his  an. 
tkhoses,  published  thu  sasao  yoar.  (Tk.  00,  MM,  101 .)— avlh 
commissoriis,  insuper  sc  pnedicatorioos  renianim  inponere, 
at  si  quls  per  imposslbile  Doi  genetricem  semper  rirginem 
Tiolasset,  qood  candom  Indulrentlanm  rigon  absolrere  pos- 
sont,  loce  elsrior  est  (Positiones  flrstris  L  TeaelU  qxAut 
defendit  indnlj — *' '    '' 


rfendit  indnleentiss  contra  Luthernin.) 
I  Th.66.    (Tbld.) 
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•cieoce  will  be  cImut  ;  but  you  will  be  punisbed  the 
more  severely  for  neglectinff  so  great  a  aalvatioD.  I 
protest  ihat  though  joo  should  have  only  one  coat,  you 
ought  to  strip  it  off  and  sell  it,  to  purchase  this  grace. 
Our  Lord  God  no  longer  deals  with  us  at  God.  He 
has  given  all  power  to  the  Pope !" 

Then,  having  recourse  to  other  ioducemente,  he 
iddcd  : — '*  Do  you  know  why  our  most  Holy  Lord 
disiributea  so  rich  a  grace  1  The  dilapidated  Church 
of  Sl  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  to  be  restored,  eo  as  to  be 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  earth.  That  church  containa 
the  bodies  of  the  holy  apostles,  Peter  and  Pfeiul,  and  a 
vast  company  of  martyra.  Those  sacied  bodies,  owinv 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  edifice,  are  now,  alaa  1 
coattoually  trodden,  flooded,  polluted,  dishonoured,  and 
roitioff  in  rain  and  hail.  Ah !  shall  those  holy  ashes 
be  suffered  to  remain  degraded  in  the  mire  1'** 

This  touch  of  description  never  iiiled  toproddcean 
impression  on  many  hcSurers.  There  was  an  eager  de- 
sire to  aid  poor  Lw>  X.  who  had  not  the  meansof  shel- 
tering from  the  rain  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul ! 

The  speaker  next  nroceeded  to  declaim  against  the 
diaputers  who  should  question,  and  the  traitors  who 
should  oppose,  his  mission:—*^  I  declare  them  all  ex- 
communicated !" 

Then  turning  to  the  docile  souls  among  his  hearers, 
and  impiously  perverting  the  Scriptures :  "  Blessed,** 
said  he,  "  blessed  are  the  eyes  that  see  what  you  see, 
for  I  tell  you,  that  many  propheta  and  many  kings  have 
desired  to  see  the  things  which  ye  se«,  and  have  not 
seen  them,  and  to  hear  the  thiiigs  which  ye  hear,  and 
have  not  beard  them."  And  as  a  finish  to  his  address, 
pointing  to  the  strong  box  in  which  the  money  was  re- 
ceived, he  generally  concluded  his  moviQg  eiscourse, 
by  thrice  calling  on  the  people :  "  Bring  your  money  ! 
bring  money !  bring  money !"  "He  ottered  this  cry 
with  such  a  dreadful  bellowing,'*  observed  Lather, 
'*  that  one  might  have  thought  some  wild  bull  was 
rashing  among  the  people,  and  goring  theiti  with  his 
honi8.*^t  The  moment  he  had  made  an  end,  he  came 
down  the  steps  of  the  pulpit,  ran  toward  the  strong  box, 
and  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  threw  in  a  piece  of  aiiver 
with  a  loud  sounds 

Such  were  the  discourses  that  Germany  heard,  with 
astonishment,  in  the  d^s  when  God  was  prepering 
Luther. 

The  sermon  ended,  the  indulgence  was  considered 
as  having  *'  establiahed  its  throne  in  the  place  with  dne 
solemnity  .t*  Confessionals,  surmounted  with  the  pope's 
arms,  were  prepared.  The  aub-commissioaors  and 
confessors  chosen  were  held  to  represent  the  apoatolic 
peoitentiaries,  or  absolving  priests  of  Rome,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  a  great  jubilee :  ana  on  each  of  their  oonfes- 
sionals  were  inscribed  their  names  and  titles.^ 

Then  the  people  came  in  crowds  to  the  confessors. 
They  came,  not  with  contrite  hearts,  but  with  money 
in  their  handa.  Men,  women,  the  young,  the  poor,  and 
those  who  Uved  by  alms,— every  one  then  found  money. 
The  absolving  priest,  aJter  again  setting  forth  the  in- 
dulgence, thus  addressed  the  penitenta  **  How  much 
money  can  you,  iq  your  conscience,  spare  to  obtain  so 
perfect  a  remission  1"  **  This  questiim,'*  said  the  Aieh- 
bishop  of  Mentz,  in  his  instructiona'to  the  commission- 
era,  **  must  be  put  at  the  moment,  in  older  that  the 
penitenta  may  be  better  disposed  to  contribute." 
These  conditions  fulfilled  were  all  that  was 


*  Inatmetlon  of  the  ArohUabop  of  Mestx,  lie. 

f  Reiolat.  on  the  S3d  Thesis. 

i  Tentuel,  ReibrmaUongeach.  Myeonii  Refl  HIat  In< 
itniction  of  the  Archbiihopof  Mentx  to  the  Sab-eommis- 
Amnt  of  the  indulgence.— Thaaaa  of  Luther. 

k  laatructioD,  fcc.  6.  d9. 


sary.  In  the  pope*s  bull,  something  was  indeed  said 
of  the  repentance  of  the  heart,  and  the  confession  of  the 
lips;  but  Tetzel  and  hia  companions  cautiously  ab- 
stained from  all  mention  of  these ;  otherwise  their  cof- 
fers might  have  remained  empty.  The  archiepiscopal 
inetructiona  forbade  even  to  mention  conversion  or  con- 
trition. Three  greet  benefits  were  proclaimed.  It  is 
snffioient  to  notice  the  first  **The  first  benefit  we  an- 
nounce," said  the  commiseioners,  acting  on  their  in- 
structions, **  is  the  complete  pardon  of  all  sins ;  snd  It 
is  not  possible  to  speak  of  any  greater  benefit  than  this, 
since  man  who  livea  in  sin  is  deprived  of  the  divine 
lavoar,  and  by  this  complete  pardon  he  recovers  the 
grace  of  God.*  Now  we  affirm,  that  to  obtain  these 
great  Ueashogs,  it  is  only  neeeesary  to  purchase  an  in- 
diilffonce.t  And  as  to  those  who  desire  to  deliver 
soak  firom  purgatory,  and  to  procure  for  them  the  for- 
fliveneaa  of  all  their  sins,  let  them  put  their  money  in 
the  chest ;  but  it  is  not  needful  that  they  should  feel 
sorrow  of  heart,  or  make  confession  with  the  lips.! 
Let  them  only  hasten  to  bring  their  money,  for  they 
will  thus  do  a  work,  mo^t  profitable  to  departed  souls, 
and  to  the  building  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.*'  Great- 
er blessings  could  not  be  proposed,  nor  at  a  lower  cost. 

Confession  being  gone  through,  (end  it  was  soon 
despatched,)  the  faithful  hastened  to  the  vender.  Only 
one  waa  commissioned  to  sell.  He  had  his  counter 
close  to  the  cross.  He  turned  a  scrutinising  glance 
OB  those  who  came.  He  examined  their  manner,  step, 
and  attire,  and  demanded  a  sum  in  proportion  to  the 
apparent  otrcnmstances  of  the  party  presenting  him- 
self. Kings,  queens,  princes,  archbi^ps,  bishops,  &e. 
were  to  pay,  according  to  the  regulation,  for  an  ordi- 
nary indulgence,  twenty-five  ducats ;  abbots,  counts, 
barons,  dte.,  ten.  The  other  nobles,  superiors,  and  all 
who  had  an  annual  income  of  600  florins,  were  to  pay 
six.  Those  who  had  an  income  of  SOO  florins,  one. ; 
the  rest,  half  a  florin.  And  further,  if  this  scale  could 
not  in  every  instance  be  observed,  full  power  was  given 
to  the  apostolic  commissary,  and  the  whole  mig^t  be 
anrangea  according  to  the  dictates  of  sonnd  reason,  snd 
the  generosity  of  the  giver.  ^  For  particular  sins  Tet- 
sel  had  a  private  acale.  Polygamy  coet  six  ducats ; 
sacrilege  and  perjury,  nine  ducats ;  murder,  eight ; 
witchcnft,  two.  Samson,  who  carried  on  in  Switzer- 
land the  same  traffic  as  Tetzel  in  Gennany,  had  rather 
a  difierent  scale.  He  chaiged  for  infanticide  four  livrea 
toomois;  for  a  parricide  or  fratricide,  one  ducat.D 

The  apostolic  commissaries  sometimes  encountered 
difficulties  in  their  commerce.  It  often  happened,  as 
well  in  the  towns  as  in  the  villsges,  that  husbanda  were 
opposed  to  the  traflk,  and  forbade  their  wives  to  carry 
any  thing  to  the  dealers.  What  were  their  supersti- 
tions partners  to  dol  ^  Have  you  not  your  marriage 
portion,  or  some  other  property,  at  your  disposal  ?"  asked 
the  venders.  **  In  that  ease  you  can  dispose  of  it  for  this 
holy  purpose,  without  your  ho8band*s  consent. "IT 

The  hand  that  delivered  the  indulgence  could  not 
receive  the  money:  that  was  forbidden  under  the  se- 
verest penalties  ;-^here  was  good  reason  to  fear  that 
hand  aught  not  always  be  trustworthy  The  penitent 
wee  himself  to  drop  the  price  of  bis  pardon  into  the 
chest.**  An  angry  look  was  cast  on  tnose  who  dared 
to  close  their  purses,  ft 

*  Die  ente  Gnade  iat  die  voUkommene  Vergebung  aller 
Saiiden,  ke,     Inatniotion  19. 

t  Nar  dea  ^iohtbrief  zu  kanfin.    (TbM.  M.) 

I  Auch  iat  nicht  nothig  das  aie  in  deu  Herzea  zerlcnineht 
aind.und  mlt  dem  Mund  gebeichtet  haben.    (Ibid.  S8.) 

§  Naeh  den  BStzen  der  geiunden  Vernuft,  nach  ihrair 
Magniaoenx  and  Freigebigkeit.    (Instmction,  fco.  96.) 

n  MmierreUo^i.  p.964. 

t  Wider  den  WiUenlhresmannes.  (Initruction,  27.) 

••  lb.  87.  90.  »1. 

tt  I'Qth.  Opp.  Leipx.  zvii.  7d 
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If,  among  those  who  pressed  into  the  confessionals, 
there  came  one  whose  crimes  had  been  pablic,  and  yet 
untouched  by  the  civil  laws,  sach  person  was  obliged, 
first  of  all,  to  do  pablic  penance.  He  was  conducted 
to  a  chapel,  or  sacristy ;  there  he  was  stripped  of  his 
clothes,  bis  shoes  tsken  off  his  feet,  and  he  left  in  hi* 
shirt.  They  made  him  fold  his  arms  upon  his  breast, 
placed  a  light  in  one  hand,  and  a  wax  taper  in  the  other. 
Then  the  penitent  walked  at  the  head  ot  the  procession, 
which  psssed  to  the  head  of  the  red  cross.  He  kneeled 
till  the  singing  and  the  collect  were  concluded ;  then 
the  commissary  ^ve  out  the  psalm,  **  Miserere  mei.** 
The  confessors  mimediately  approached  the  penitent, 
and  led  him  across  the  station  toward  the  commissary, 
I  who,  taking  the  rod,  and  striking  him  thrice  gently  on 
the  back,*  said :  "  Qod  take  pity  on  thee,  and  pardon 
thy  sin  !**  After  this,  he  ga?e  out  the  Kyrie  eUison, 
dtc.  Then  the  penitent  being  led  back,  and  placed 
before  the  cross,  the  confessor  pronounced  the  aposto- 
lical absolution,  and  declared  him  reinstated  m  the 
compsny  of  the  faithful..  Wretched  mummeries,  con- 
cluded by  a  passage  of  Scripture,  which,  at  such  a 
time,  was  a  profanation ! 

We  will  give  one  of  these  letters  of  absolution.  It 
.  is  worth  while  to  know  the  contents  of  these  diplomas, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  Reformation. 

"  Oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  on  thee,  N.  N., 
and  absolve  thee  by  the  merits  of  his  most  holy  suffer- 
ings !  And  I,  in  virtue  of  the  apostolic  power  com- 
mitted to  me,  absolve  thee  firom  all  ecclesiastical 
censures,  judgments,  and  penalties  that  thou  mayst 
have  merited ;  and  further,  from  all  excesses,  sins, 
and  crimes  that  thou  mayst  have  committed,  however 
great  and  enormous  they  may  be,  and  of  whatever  kind 
—even  though  thev  should  be  reserved  to  our  holy 
father  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Apostolic  See.  I  effice  all 
the  stains  of  weakness,  and  all  traces  of  the  shame  that 
thou  mayst  have  drawn  upon  thyself  by  such  actions. 
I  remit  the  pains  thou  wooldst  have  had  to  endure  in 
purgatory.  I  receive  thee  again  to  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church.  I  hereby  reincorporate  thee  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  saints,  and  restore  thee  to  the  innocence 
and  purity  of  thy  baptism  ;  so  that,  at  the  moment  of 
death,  the  gate  of  the  place  of  torment  shall  be  shut 
against  thee,  and  the  gate  of  the  paradise  of  joy  shall 
be  opened  unto  thee.  And  if  thou  shouldst  live  long, 
this  grace  continueth  unchangeable,  till  the  time  of  thy 
end. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  SpiriL    Amen. 

"The  Brother,  John  Tetsel,  commissary,  hath 
signed  this  with  his  own  hand." 

In  this  document,  we  see  with  what  art  presump- 
tuous and  false  doctrines  were  interspersed  among 
sacred  and  Christian  expressions. 

All  the  faithful  were  to  come  and  confess  in  the  spot 
where  the  red  cross  was  set  up.  None  but  the  sick, 
old  men,  and  women  with  child,  were  exempu  If, 
however,  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  any  noble  in 
his  castle,  or  wealthy  man  in  nis  palace,  his  personal 
attendance  was  dispensed  with.*  For  he  might  not 
care  to  minsle  with  this  mob  of  people,  and  his  money 
was  worth  fetching  firom  his  residence. 

If  there  was  any  convent  whose  superiors,  disap- 
proving Tetzel's  traffic,  forbade  their  monks  to  resort 
to  the  places  where  the  indulgence  was  offered — means 
wore  still  found  to  remedy  tms.  Confessors  were  sent 
to  them  comissioned  to  absolve  them  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  their  order,  and  the  will  of  their  superiors.! 
Not  a  vein  of  the  mine  was  lefl  unexplored. 

Then  came  what  was  the  object  and  end  of  the 

*  Draimal  geUnd  auf  den  Bikckan.    (Inftmction.) 
tInstr.A  tIbid.0Q 


whole  affair — ^the  reckoning  of  the  money.  To  guard 
against  all  risks,  the  chest  had  three  keys— one  was 
in  the  keeping  of  Tetzel,  the  other  with  the  delegated 
treasurer  of  the  house  of  Fugger,  of  Augsburg,  to  whom 
sometime  before  this  vast  speculation  hsdbeen  farmed ; 
and  the  third  wss  lodged  with  the  civil  authority. 
When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  chest  was  opened 
in  presence  of  a  public  notary,  and  the  whole  contents 
carefully  countea,  and  entered  in  the  books.  Was  it 
not  fit  that  Christ  should  arise  and  drive  out  these 
buyers  and  sellers  from  the  templet 

The  mission  being  ended,  the  dealers  relaxed  in 
amusement,  after  their  labours.  The  instruction  of 
the  commissary-general  did,  it  is  true,  forbid  their 
frequenting  taverns  and  disreputable  places.*  But 
they  paid  little  regard  to  this  interdict.-  Sin  must 
have  had  few  terrors  for  men  who  carried  on  so  easy 
a  traf&:  in  it.  *<  The  mendicant  frian  led  an  irregu- 
lar life,"  says  a  Roman  Catholic  historian ;  **  they 
spent  in  taverns,  gaming  houses,  and  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  what  the  people  had  scraped  together  from  their 
poverty."!  It  is  eVen  affirmed  that,  when  they  were  in 
the  taverns,  thev  would  sometimes  stake  on  dice  the 
salvation  of  sools.t 

But  let  us  see  to  what  scenes  this  sale  of  the  par- 
don of  sins  gave  rise  in  Germany.  There  are  some 
incidents,  which  of  themselves,  are  a  picture  of  the 
times.  We  like  to  let  those  whose  history  we  write 
speak  for  themselves. 

At  Magdeburg,  Tetzel  refused  to  absolve  a  rich 
lady,  unless  she  paid  down  one  hundred  florins.  The 
lady. consulted  her  usual  confessor,  who  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan. '*  Ood  ffives  us  remission  of  sins  freely," 
answered  he ;  "He  does  not  sell  it."  Yet  he  entreat- 
ed her  not  to  mention  what  he  had  said.  But  the 
report  of  an  opinion  so  adverse  to  his  gains  having 
reached  the  ears  of  Tetzel—"  Such  an  -  adviser," 
he  exclaimed,  "deserves  to  be  expelled  or  burnt 
aUve."^ 

Tetzel  found  but  few  sufficiently  enlightened,  and 
still  fewer  bold  enough  to  resist  him.  In -general  he 
could  easily  mansge  a  superstitious  crowd.  He  had 
erected  the  red  cross  of  indulgences  at  Zwickau,  and 
the  good  people  of  the  place  had  hastened  to  pour  in 
the  money  that  was  to  liberate  souls.  He  was  about 
to  leave  with  a  full  purse.  The  evening  before  his 
departure,  the  chaplins  and  their  acolytes  called  upon 
him  to  give  them  a  farewell  repast.  The  request  was 
reasonable-,  but  what  was  to  be  done — the  money 
was  already  counted  and  sealed  op.  In  the  morning 
he  had  the  large  bell  tolled.  A  crowd  hurried  to  the 
church— every  one  thought  that  something  extraordi- 
nary had  happened  since  the  period  of  the  station  had 
expired.  "  I  had  intended,"  said  he,  "  to  take  my 
departure  this  morning,  but  last  night  I  was  awakened 
by  groans.  I  listened :  they  proceeded  from  the 
cemetiy.  Alas !  it  was  a  poor  soul  that  called  me, 
and  entreated  to  be  delivered  from  the  torment  that 
consumed  it.  I  therefore  have  tarried  one  day  longer, 
that  I  might  move  Christian  hearts  to  compassion  for 
this  unhappy  soul.  Myself  will  be  the  first  to  contri- 
bute— but  be  who  will  not  follow  my  example,  will  be 
worthy  of  all  condemnation."  What  heart  would  not 
answer  to  such  an  appesl.  Besides,  who  can  tell  what 
soul  thus  cries  from  the  tomb  1  The  gifits  were  many  ; 
and  Tetzel,  with  the  chaplins  and  acolytes,  sat  down 
to  a  merry  feast  paid  for  by  offerings  for  the  poor 
soul  of  Zwicksu.  II 

The  dealers  in  indulgences  had  established  them- 

*•  Ibid.  4. 

\  Sarpi,  Condle  de  Trente,  p.  6. 

t  Schrock,  K.  O.  t.  d.  R.  1. 116. 

^  Schultet.  Annal.  Evangel,  p.  iv. 

11  Lowhen,  Ret  Acta,  I.  404.    L.  Oppjcv.  44S,  te. 
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Belres  at  Hageuu  in  1  &L  7.  The  wife  of  a  shoemaker, 
profiting  by  the  perniiMion  given  iu  the  inctruction  of 
the  Coinooissary-general,  had  procaredi  against  her 
hasband*8  will,  a  letter  of  indulgence,  and  had  paid 
for  it  a  gold  florin.  Shortly  after  she  died ;  and  the 
vkidower,  omitting  to  have  mass  said  for  the  repose  of 
her  soul,  the  curate  chareed  him  with  contempt  of 
religion,  and  the  judfle  of  Hageoau  summoned  him  to 
appear  before  him.  xhe  shoemaker  put  in  his  pocket 
his  wife*8  indulgence,  and  repaired  to  the  place  oif  sum- 
mons. **  Is  your  wife  deadV*  asked  the  judge.  "Yes," 
SD s  wered  the  shoemaker.  **  What  have  you  done  with 
herl"  '*I  buried  her,  and  commended  her  soul  to 
God."  *'  But  have  you  had  a  mass  said  for  the  salva- 
tion of  her  soul !"  "I  have  not— it  was  not  necessary 
—she  went  to  heaven  in  the  moment  of  her  death." 
"  How  do  you  know  that  V*  **  Here  is  the  evidence  of 
it."  The  widower  drew  from  his  pocket  the  indul- 
gence, and  the  judge,  in  presence  ot  the  curate,  read, 
in  so  many  words,  that  in  the  moment  of  death,  the 
woman  who  had  received  it  would  go,  not  into  purga- 
tory, but  straight  into  heaven.  '*  If  the  curate  pretends 
that  a  mass  is  necessary  afler  that,'*  said  the  shoe- 
maker, "  my  wife  has  been  cheated  by  our  Holy  Father 
the  Pope ;  but  if  she  has  not  been  cheated,  then  the 
curate  is  deceiving  me."  There  was  no  reply  to  this 
defence,  and  the  accused  was  accquitted.*  It  was 
Uios  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  disposed  of 
the  impostures. 

One  day,  when  Tetzel  was  preaching  at  Leipsic, 
and  had  introduced  into  his  preaching  some  of  these 
stories  of  which  we  have  ffiven  a  specimen,  two  stu- 
dents indignstly  left  the  church,  exclaiming — **  It  is 
not  possible  to  listen  sny  longer  to  tho  ridiculoos  and 
childish  tales  of  our  mouk."t  One  of  these  students, 
it  is  af&rmed,  was  youn£  Camerarius,  who  was  subse- 
quently the  friend  of  Melancthon,  and  wrote  his  life. 

But  of  all  the  young  men  of  that  period,  Tetzel 
made  the  atrongest  impression  on  Myconius— subse- 
quently celebrated  as  a  reformer  and  an  historian  of  the 
Reformation.  Myconius  hsd  received  a  religious  edu- 
cation. **  My  son,"  said  his  father,  who  was  a  pious 
Franconian, ''  pray  frequently ;  for  all  things  are  freely 
given  to  ns  by  God  alone.  The  blood  of  Christ,"  he 
added,  **  is  the  only  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  Oh,  my  son  !  if  there  were  but  three  men  to 
be  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  only  believe,  and  be 
sure  that  you  shall  be  one  of  those  three,  t  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  Saviour's  blood  to  doubt  iU  power  to  save." 
Then,  proceeding  to  warn  his  son  against  the  trade 
that  was  beginmng  in  Germany — **  The  Roman  in- 
dolgences,"  said  he,  "  are  nets  to  fish  for  money,  and 
delude  the  simple.  Remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life 
are  not  to  be  purchased  by  money." 

At  thirteen,  Frederic  was  sent  to  the  school  of  An- 
nsberg,  to  finish  his  studies.  Soon  after,  Tetzel  ar- 
rived m  this  town,  and  remained  there  for  two  months. 
The  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  him  preach; 
"  There  is,*'  exclaimed  Tetzel,  with  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, **  no  other  means  of  obtaining  eternal  life  save  the 
satisfaction  of  good  works.  But  this  satisfsction  is 
out  of  man's  power.  His  only  resource  is  to  purchase 
it  from  the  Roman  Ponliff."^ 

When  Tetzel  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Annaberg, 
his  appeal  became  more  urgent.  **  Soon,"  said  he, 
with  a  threateninff  accent,  **  I  shsll  uke  down  that 
cross,  and  close  the  gate  of  heaven,ll  and  put  out  that 
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ann  of  grace  which  ahinee  before  your  eyes."  Then, 
resuming  a  tenderer  atrain  of  exhortation,  "  This,"  said 
be,  **  is  the  day  of  salvation,  this  is  the  accepted  time.*' 
And,  as  a  last  effort,  the  pontifical  Stentor,*  speaking 
to  tike  inhabitants  of  a  country  rich  in  mines,  ex- 
)d,  **  Inhabitants  of  Annaborff !  bring  hither  your 
money  :  contribute  liberally  in  aid  of  indulgences,  and 
all  your  mines  and  moantains  shall  be  filled  with  pure 
silver."  Finally,  at  Easter,  he  proclaimed  that  he 
would  distribute  his  letters  to  the  poor  gratuitously, 
and  for  the  love  of  God. 

The  young  Mycontos  happened  to  be  among  the 
hearera.  Im  felt  a  wiah  to  take  advantage  of  this 
offer.  **  I  sm  a  poor  sinner,**  said  he,  addressing  in 
Ijatin  the  commissionen  to  whom  he  applied,  '*  end 
I  need  a  free  pardon.**  ** Those  only,"  answered  the 
dealers,  **  can  share  in  the  merits  of  Christ  who  stretch 
forth  a  helping  hand  to  the  chorcb-^that  is,  give  their 
money.**  ^  What  mesn,  then,*'  said  Myconius, 
**  those  promises  of  firee  diatrihotion,  posted  op  on  the 
gates  and  walls  of  the  churches  ?'  **  Give  at  least  a 
gros,^*  said  TeUel's  people,  after  having  vainly  inter- 
ceded for  the  young  man  vrith  their  master.  **  I  can- 
not.** — »*Only  aix  deniers.*' — ^**I  have  not  even  so 
much.**  The  Dominicans  then  began  to  apprehend 
that  he  meant  to  enCiap  them.  '*  Liaten,"  aaid  they, 
'*  we  will  give  you  six  deniers.**  On  whk:h  the  younfl 
man,  raising  his  voice,  with  indignation  replied,  **1 
will  have  none  of  the  indulgences  that  are  bought  and 
sold !  If  I  desired  to  purchase  them,  I  should  only 
have  to  sell  one  of  my  books.  What  I  want  is  a  free 
pardon,  and  for  the  love  of  God.  You  vrill  have  to 
account  to  God  for  having,  for  the  sake  of  six  deniera, 
oMMd  ths  Mlvation  of  a  soul.**  **  Ah !  sh  !**  said 
they,  who  sent  you  to  tempt  us  ?**  **  No  one,**  re- 
plied the  young  man  :  **  the  desire  of  receiving  the 
grace  of  God  could  alone  induce  me  to  appear  before 
such  great  lords.'*     He  left  them. 

"  I  waa  grieved,"  aays  he,  **  at  being  thus  sent 
away  without  pity.  But  I  felt  iu  myself  a  comforter, 
who  whispered  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  for* 
gives '  repentant  sonls  without  money  and  without 
price,  for  the  sake  of  his  son,  Jesus  Christ.  As  I  left 
these  people,  the  Holy  Spirit  touched  my  heart.  I 
burst  into  tears ;  and  with  sighs  and  groans  prayed  to 
the  Lord :  '  Oh  God,  since  these  men  have  refused  re- 
mission of  sins,  because  I  had  no  money  to  pay,  do 
thou,  Lord,  take  pity  on  me,  and  forgive  them  in 
mere  mercy.*  I  retirad  to  my  chamber.  I  took  my 
crucifix  from  my  desk,  placed  it  on  my  chair,  and 
laieeled  before  it.  I  cannot  here  pot  down  what  I  ex- 
perienced. I  asked  of  God  to  be  my  (atber,  and  to  make 
me  what  he  would  have  me.  I  felt  my  nature  changed, 
converted,  transformed.  What  had  before  delighted 
me  was  now  distasteful.  To  livo  with  God,  aud  to 
pleaae  him,  became  my  most  ardent^— my  single  de- 
sire.**! 

Thus  Tetzel  himself  was  preparing  the  Reformation. 
By  scandalous  abuses  be  maoe  way  for  a  purer  teachioff ; 
aud  the  ffeneroos  indignation  which  he  excited  in  yoouw 
ful  minds,  was  destined  one  day  to  bresk  forth  with 
power.  We  may  jodge  of  this  by  tho  following  inci- 
dent: 

A  Saxon  gentleman  had  heard  Tetxel  at  Leipsic, 
and  was  much  shocked  by  his  impostures.  He  went 
to  the  monk,  and  inquired  if  be  was  authorized  to  par- 
don sins  in  intention,  or  such  as  the  applicant  intended 
to  commit  1  «  Assuredly,"  answered  Teuel ;  «*I 
have  full  power  from  the  pope  to  do  so."  "  Well,*' 
returned  the  gentlenum,  "  I  want  to  take  some  slight 
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revenge  on  one  of  mj  enemies,  without  attempting  hie 
life.  I  will  pay  yon  ten  crowns  if  jou  will  give  me  a 
letter  of  indalgeoce  that  shall  bear  me  ^mlesa.** 
Tetzel  made  some  scruples ;  they  struck  their  bar- 
gain for  thirty  crowns.  Shortly  after,  the  monk  sec 
out  for  Leipsic.  The  gentleman,  attended  by  his  ser- 
Tants,  laid  wait  for  him  in  a  wood  between  Jateiboch 
and  TVeblin — fell  upon  him,  gave  him  a  beating,  and 
carried  off  the  rich  chest  of  indolgence-money  ue  in- 
quisitor had  with  him.  Tetxel  clamoured  against  this 
act  of  violence,  and  brought  an  action  before  the 
judges.  But  the  sentleman  showed  the  letter,  signed 
by  Tetzel  himself,  which  exempted  him,  beforel»nd, 
from  all  responsibility.  Duke  George,  who  had  at  first 
been  much  iiritated  at  this  action,  upon  seemg  this 
writing,  ordered  that  the  accused  shonld  be  acqnilted.* 

This  traffic  everywhere  agitated  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  was  everywhere  discussed.  It  was  the 
subject  of  conversation  in  castles,  academies,  and  pri- 
vate houses ;  as  well  as  in  inns,  taverns,  and  all  plaiees 
of  resort.t  Opinions  were  divided ;  some  believed, 
some  were  indignant.  But  the  sober  part  of  the  na- 
tion rejected  with  disgust  the  whole  system  of  indul- 
gences. This  doctrine  was  so  opposed  to  the  Scrip- 
tores,  and  to  soun4  sense,  that  all  men  who  possessed 
any  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  or  any  natural  acuteness, 
had  already  condemned  it  in  their  hearts,  and  onlv 
waited  for  a  signal  to  oppose  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
mockers  found  abundant  cause  for  ridicule.  The  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  irritated  for  so  many  vcars  by  the  ill 
conduct  of  the  priests,  and  whom  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment had  alone  retained  in  any  outward  respect,  gave 
loose  to  all  their  animosity ;  and  on  all  sides  were  heard 
complaints  and  sarcasms  upon  the  love  of  money  thst 
infected  the  clergy. 

The  people  went  still  farther.  Thev  impugned  the 
power  of  the  keys  and  the  authority  of  the  sovereisn 

Eontiff.  *'  Why,'*  said  they,  **  does  not  the  pope  de- 
ver  at  once  aU  the  souls  from  pnrgatory  by  a  holy 
charity,  and  on  account  of  the  great  misery  of  those 
souls,  since  he  frees  so  great  a  number  for  tlie  sake 
of  perishable  gain  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  T' 

**  Why  do  we  continue  to  observe  the  festivals  and 
anniversaries  for  the  dead!  Why  does  not  the  pope 
snrrender,  or  vrhy  does  he  not  permit  people  to  resume 
the  benefices  and  prebends  founded  in  favor  of  the 
dead,  since  now  it  is  useless,  snd  even  wrong,  to  pray 
for  those  whom  indulgences  have  for  ever  set  free  1 
What  is  this  new  kind  of  holiness  of  God  and  of  the 
pope,  that,  for  the  sake  of  money,  they  grant  to  a 
wicked  man,  and  an  enemy  of  God,  the  power  of  de- 
livering from  purgatory  a  pious  soul,  beloved  by  the 
Lord,  rather  tfakn  themselves  deliver  it  freely  from  love 
for  it,  and  on  account  of  its  sreat  misery  1**| 

Accounts  were  circulated  of  the  gross  and  immoral 
conduct  of  the  traffickers  in  indnlgencee.  **  To  pay," 
said  thej,  "  what  the^  owe  to  drivers,  who  carry  them 
and  their  goods ;  to  innkeepers,  at  whose  booses  they 
lodge  ;  or  to  any  one  who  does  them  service,  they  give 
a  letter  of  indulgence,  for  four,  five,  or  as  many  souls 
as  they  wish."  Thus  the  breveU  of  salvation  were 
circulated  in  the  inns  and  markets,  like  bank-notes 
or  paper-money.  ^^  Bring  hither  your  imm^Vi"  said 
the  common  people,  *<  is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  tMir  sermons."^ 
A  miner  of  Schneeberg,  meeting  a  seller  of  indut 
oees,  inquired :  *'  Must  we  then  believe  what  you 
ive  ofUn  said  of  the  power  of  indulgences,  and  of 
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the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  think  that  we  can  re- 
deem a  soul  from  puivstory  by  casting  a  penny  into 
the  chest  1"  The  dealer  in  indulgences  affirmed  that 
it  was  so.  **  Ah  !"  replied  the  miner,  **  what  a  cruel 
man  the  pope  must  be,  thus  to  leave  a  poor  soul  to  suffer 
so  hmg  in  tne  flames  for  a  wretched  penny !  If  be  has  no 
m^j  money,  let  him  collect  a  few  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  and  deliver  all  these  souls  by  one  acL  Even 
we  poor  folks  would  willingly  pay  him  the  principal 
and  interest." 

^Rie  people  of  Germany  were  vreary  of  the  shsme- 
fol  traffic  that  was  carrying  on  in  the  midst  of  them. 
They  could  nokmgerbesr  the  impostures  of  theae  Rom- 
ish tricksters,  as  Luther  remarks.*  Yet  no  bishop  or 
divine  dared  lay  a  finger  on  their  quackery  and  deceit. 
The  minds  of  men  were  in  suspense.  They  asked 
each  other  if  God  would  not  raise  up  some  powerful 
instrument  for  the  work  that  was  required  to  be  done. 
But  such  an  one  was  nowhere  visible. 

The  pope,  who  then  filled  the  pontifical  throne,  was 
not  a  Bor^^a,  but  Leo  X.,  of  the  illustrious  family  of 
the  Medici.  He  was  a  man  of  talent,  open-hearted, 
kind,  and  indulgent.  His  manners  were  affable,  his 
liberality  unbounded,  and  his  morals  greatly  superior 
to  those  of  his  court.  Nevertheless,  the  Caramai  Pal- 
lavicini  confesses,  they  were  not  qnite  free  from  re- 
proach. To  these  amiable  qualities  he  added  many  of 
the  accomplishments  that  form  a  great  prince.  Ho 
was,  especially,  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. The  earliest  Italian  comedies  were  represented 
in  his  presence,  and  most  of  the  dramas  of^  his  time 
were  honoured  by  his  attendance.  He  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  music ;  his  palace  daily  resounoed  with 
musical  institimenls,  and  he  was  often  heard  humming 
the  airs  that  had  been  sung  before  him.  Fond  of  mag- 
nificence, he  spared  no  expense  in  feastinss,  public 
games,  theatrical  entertainments,  and  gifts,  rfo  court 
surpassed  in  splendour  or  in  pleasures  that  of  the  Sov- 
ereign  Pontiff ;  so  that  when  news  was  brought  that 
Julian  Medici  was  about  to  choose  Rome  aa  a  place 
of  residence  for  himself  and  his  young  bride,  Caniinal 
Bibliena,  the  most  influential  of  Leo's  council,  ex- 
claimed, **  God  be  praised !  we,  wanted  nothing  here 
but  a  female  circle."  A  ^  female  circle"  was  felt  re- 
qusite  to  complete  the  attractions  of  the  pope*s  court. 
But  a  feeling  of  religion  was  a  thing  of  which  Leo 
was  entirely  ignorant.  "  His  manners,"  says  Sarpi, 
*'  were  so  charming,  that  he  would  have  been  a  per- 
fect man  if  he  had  some  knowledge  in  religious  mat- 
ters, and  a  little  more  inclination  for  piety,  concerning 
which  he  never  troubled  himself."! 

Leo  was  in  great  want  of  money.  He  had  to  pro- 
vide for  his  vast  expenses ;  to  satisfy  all  demamds  on 
his  liberality  ;  to  fill  with  gold  the  purse  be  every  day 
threw  to  the  people  ;  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  licen- 
tious plays  at  the  Vatican  ;  to  gratify  the  continual 
demands  of  his  relations  and  of  courtiers  who  were  ad- 
dicted to  voluptuousness;  to  portion  his  sister,  who 
had  married  Prince  Cibo,  a  natural  son  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent VIII. ;  and  to  bear  all  the  expenses  attending  his 
taste  for  literature,  arts,  and  pleasures.  His  cousin,  Car- 
dinal Pucci,who  was  as  skilful  in  the  art  of  amassins  mo- 
ney as  Leo  was  prodigal  in  spending,ad  vised  him  to  tiave 
recourse  to  indulgences.  The  pope,  therefore,  published 
a  bull,  proclaiming  a  general  indulgence,  the  product 
of  which  should  be  appropriated,  he  said,  to  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter's  church,  that  splendid  monument  of 
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coelesuMtical  maflnilieeiioe.  In  a  letter  givtn  at  Reme, 
onder  the  seal  of  the  fisfaemun,  in  November,  1617, 
Leo  reqaiied  from  his  commissioner  of  indalgenees 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  gold  dncaU,  ''  to  pay  for 
a  manuscript  of  the  83d  book  of  Uvy.*'  Of  all  the 
usee  he  made  of  the  money  extorted  ftom  the  Ger- 
mans, this  was  undoubtedly  the  best.  But  it  was 
stnage  to  deliver  souls  from  purgatory,  that  he  migfat 
poivhase  a  manuscript  of  the  vrars  of  the  Romans  I 

Tliere  was  then  in  Germany  a  yoting  prince  who 
was,  in  many  respects,  a  counterpart  of  L«o  X. :— this 
was  Albert,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Elector,  Joa- 
ebiin,  of  Brandenburg.  This  young  man,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  had  been  asade  Archbishop  and  Elector 
of  Menu  and  of  Magdeboig ;  two  years  after  he  was 
made  Cardinal.  Albert  had  neither  the  virtues  nor  the 
vices  which  htve  often  cbsnciensed  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Ghoreh.  Young,  volatile,  wordly-minded,  but  not 
devoid  of  generous  sentiments,  he  plainly  saw  many  of 
the  abases  of  Catholicism,  and  cavsd  little  for  the  fa- 
natical monks  that  surrounded  him.  His  equity  in- 
clined him  to  scknowledffe,  at  least  in  part,  the  justice 
of  what  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  required.  In  his 
heart  he  was  not  greatly  opposed  to  Luther.  Capito, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Reformers,  was  for  a 
long  tine  his  chaplain,  counsellor,  and  intimate  confi- 
dant. Albert  regularly  attended  his  preschiflg.  *'  He 
did  not  despise  the  Gospel,"  says  Capito;  **on  the 
contrary,  he  highly  esteemed  it,  and  ior  a  k»g  time 
prevented  the  monks  ftom  attacking  Luther."  But 
he  would  have  had  the  latter  abstain  from  compromis- 
ing him,  and  beware,  while  pohiting  out  the  enrore  in 
doctrine  and  the  t ices  of  the  iniiorior  clergy,  of  bring* 
ing  to  light  the  faults  of  the  bishops  and  prince.  Above 
all,  he  feared  to  find  his  own  name  thrust  forward  in 
the  contest.  **  See,"  said  Capito  to  Luther,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  deluding  hiaaself  as  is  usual  in  such 
casM,  **  see  the  example  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles : 
they  reproved  the  Phsrisees  and  the  incestuous  person 
in  the  chnnh  of  Corinth,  but  did  not  do  so  6y  name. 
Too  do  not  know  what  is  passing  in  the  hearts  of  the 
bishops.  There  is,  perhsps,  more  good  in  them  than 
ycTu  think."  But  the  firivotoos  snd  proAiae  turn  of 
Albert's  character  wse  likely  to  indispose  him  for  the 
Reformation,  even  more  than  the  susceptibilities  and 
feaie  of  his  setf-love.  ASaUe  in  his  manners,  witty, 
graceful,  of  expensive  and  even  dissipated  hsibils,  de- 
Gghting  in  the  pleasures  of  the  Uble,  and  in  rich  equi- 
pages, houses,  Hcentioos  pursuits,  and  literanr  society, 
*  this  young  archbishop  and  elector  was,  in  Germany, 
whst  Leo  was  st  Rome.  His  court  was  one  of  the 
moot  splendid  of  the  Empire.  He  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice to  pleasure  and  grandeur  all  the  foretastee  of  truth 
that  might  visit  his  soul.  Yet  there  was  in  him,  to  the 
last,  a  sort  of  struggle  with  his  better  convictions ;  and 
he  more  than  once  manifested  moderttion  and  equity, 
like  Leo,  Albert  was  in  want  of  money.  Some 
rich  merchants  of  Augsburg,  named  Fugger,  had 
made  him  some  advaocea.  He  was  preswd  for  the 
means  of  liquidating  his  debts;  nay,  more,  although 
he  had  obtained  two  archbishoprics  and  a  bishopric,  he 
bMl  not  enough  to  pay  for  his  pattium  at  Rome.  This 
ornament,  made  of  white  wool,  interspersed  with  black 
crosses,  and  blessed  by  the  pope,  who  was  aecustomed 
to  send  it  to  the  srehbishops  ss  a  sign  of  their  juris- 
diction, cost  them  86,000,  or,  aa  some  say,  80,000 
floriris. 

It  wee  quite  natunl  that  Albert  should  form  the  pro- 
ject of  resorting  to  the  same  means  as  his  superior  to 
obtain  money.  He  solicited  from  the  pope  the  con- 
tract for  the  *<  farming"  of  all  the  indulgences,  or,  as 
they  expressed  it  at  Rome,  ^  the  contract  for  the  sios 


tney  expressed  it  a 
of  the  Qermans.'' 


At  times  the  popes  kept  the  speculation  in  their  own 

nds.  Sometimes  they  farmed  it  to  others ;  as,  in 
certain  states,  is  still  done  with  gaming  bouses.  Al- 
bert proposed  to  Leo  to  divide  the  profits.  Leo,  in 
acceptinjgr  the  bargain,  required  immediate  payment  of 
the  pallium.  Albert,  who  was  all  the  while  depend- 
ent on  the  indulgences  for  the  means  of  discharging 
this  claim,  appliml  to  the  Fuggers,  who,  thinking  it  a 
safe  investment,  made,  on  certain  conditions,  the  re- 
quired advances ;  and  were  appointed  cashiers  in  this 
greet  undertaking.  They  were  at.tliis  period  bankers 
to  many  princes,  and  were  afterward  made  counts  for 
the  services  they  had  rendered. 

The  pope  and  arehbishop  having  thus  divided  be- 
forehand the  epoib  of  the  credulous  souls  of  Germany, 
it  was  necessaiy  to  csrry  out  the  project,  and  to  find 
some  one  to  undertake  the  trouble  of  resliziog  it.  The 
chsrge  was  first  offered  to  the  Franciscans,  snd  their 
ffuaiSian  was  associated  in  it  with  Albert.  But  the 
Fnnciscans  did  not  desire  any  part  in  this  undertaking, 
which  was  already  in  ill  repute  among  good  people. 
The  Aoguetine  monks,  who  were  more  enlightened 
than  the  other  religions  orders,  would  have  cared  still 
less  to  join  in  it.  Meanwhile,  the  Fnnciscans  feared 
to  ofiend  the  pope,  who  had  lately  sent  to  their  general, 
Forli,  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  cost  that  poor  mendicant 
order  80,000  florins.  The  guardian,  therefore,  judged 
it  most  prudent  not  to  meet  the  offer  by  a  direct  re- 
fusal ;  but  he  nised  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  Albert ;  they  never  could  agree,  so  that  the  elector 
was  glad  to  accept  the  proposal  that  he  should  take  the 
sole  charge  of  the  concern.  The  Dominicans,  on  their 
part,  coveted  a  share  in  the  lucrative  trade  sbout  to  be 
opened.  TetzeU  already  notorious  in  such  matters, 
hastened  to  Mentz,  and  tendered  his  services  to  the 
elector.  His  proved  usefulness  in  publishing  the  in- 
dulgences for  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  of 
Prussia  and  Livonia  was  recollected,  and  he  was  ac- 
cepted ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  all  this  traffic  passed  into 
the  hsnds  of  his  order.* 

The  fint  time  Luther  heard  speak  of  Teuel  waa,  as 
far  as  we  are  informed,  in  the  year  1516,  at  Grimma, 
when  he  was  commencing  his  visitation  of  the  churches* 
Some  one  came  and  told  Suupitx,  who  was  still  with 
Luther,  that  a  seller  of  indulffences,  named  Tetzel, 
was  making  much  noise  at  Wurtzen.  Some  of  his 
extravagant  expressions  being  quoted,  Luther  was  in- 
dignant and  exclaimed,  *^  Gg3  willing,  I  will  make  a 
hme  in  his  drttm.*'t 

Tetzel,  in  his  return  from  Berlin,  where  he  had  met 
with  a  most  friendly  reception  from  the  Elector  Joa* 
chim,  a  brother  of  the  farmer-ffeneral,  took  up  his  abode 
at  JflterboclL  Staopitz,  avauing  himself  ct  the  confi- 
dence the  Elector  Frederic  reposed  in  him,  had  re- 
peatedly called  his  attention  to  the  abuse  of  the  indul- 
gences, and  the  disgraceful  proceedings  of  the  colleo- 
tore.t  The  Princes  of  Saxony,  indignant  at  the 
shameful  traffic,  had  forbidden  Tetzel  to  enter  their 
provinces.  He  wse  therefore  compelled  to  stop  on  the 
territory  of  his  patron,  the  Arehbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
But  he  drew  as  near  as  he  could  to  Saxony.  At  Jfi- 
tcrboch  he  was  imlj  four  miles  distant  from  Wittem- 
berg.  **  This  great  pone-drainer,"  said  Luther,  <'  went 
boldly  to  WOK,  beating  up  the  country  all  round,  so 
that  the  money  began  to  leap  out  of  every  man's  purse, 
and  fall  into  his  chest."  The  people  flocked  in  crowds 
firom  Wittembeig,  to  the  indulgence  market  at  Jiiter- 
bocb. 

Luther  was  stilt,  at  this  tune,  fall  of  respect  for  the 
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Charch  an<t  for  the  pope.  He  says,  himself,  "  I  was 
then  a  monk,  a  papist  of  the  nnaddeat— so  infatuated, 
and  even  steeped  in  the  Romish  doctrines,  that  I  would 
willingly  havo  helped  to  kill  any  one  who  had  the  au* 
dacity  to  refuse  the  smalleai  act  of  obedience  to  the 
pope.  I  was  a  true  Saul,  like  many  others  still  liv- 
iog.'**  But,  at  the  same  time,  his  heart  was  ready  to 
take  fire  for  what  he  thought  the  truth,  and  against 
what,  in  his  judgment,  was  error.  **  I  was  a  young 
doctor,  fresh  from  the  anvil,  glowing  and  rejokhig  in 
the  glory  of  the  Lord."t 

One  day  Luther  was  at  confessional  at  Wittemberg. 
Several  residenu  of  that  town  successively  presentwi 
themselves.  They  confessed  themselves  guilty  of 
great  irregularities ;  adultery,  licentiousness,  usury, 
unjust  gains :  such  were  the  things  men  came  to  talk 
of  with  a  minister  of  Ood*s  word,  who  most  one  day 
give  an  account  of  their  souls.  He  reproved,  rebuked, 
and  instructed.  But  what  was  his  astonishment,  when 
these  persons  replied  that  they  did  not  intend  to  aban- 
don their  sins  !  The  pious  monk,  shocked  at  this,  de- 
clared that,  since  they  would  not  promise  to  change 
their  habite  of  life,  he  could  not  absolve  them.  Then 
it  was  that  these  poor  creatures  appealed  to  their  let- 
ters of  indulgence ;  they  showed  them,  and  contended 
for  their  efficacy.  But  Luther  replied,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  paper ;  and  he  added,  **  If 
you  do  not  turn  from  the  evil  of  your  way,  you  will 
all  perish.*'  They  exclaimed  against  this,  and  renewed 
their  application;  but  the  doctor  was  immoveable. 
**  They  most  cease,*'  he  said,  "  to  do  evil,  and  learn 
to  do  well,  or  otherwise  no  abeolotion.  Have  a  caro," 
added  he,  **  how  you  give  ear  to  the  indulgences :  you 
have  something  better  to  do  than  to  buy  licences  which 
they  offer  you  for  paltry  pence.'*t 

Much  alarmed,  these  inhabitants  of  Wittemberg 
quickly  returned  to  Tetzel,  and  told  him  that  an  Au- 
gustine monk  treated  his  letters  with  contempt.  Tet- 
sel,  at  this,  bellowed  with  anser.  He  held  forth  in  the 
pulpit,  used  insulting  expressions  and  corses,^  and,  to 
striKe  the  people  with  more  terror,  he  had  a  fire  liffhled 
several  times  in  the  grand  square,  and  declared  that 
be  was  ordered  by  the  pope  to  bum  the  heretics,  who 
should  dare  to  oppose  his  most  holy  indulgences. 

Such  was  the  incident  that  first  gave  occasion  to  the 
Reformatian,  though  not  the  cauae  of  it.  A  pastor 
sees  his  sheep  going  on  in  a  way  that  would  lead  thorn 
to  their  ruin ;  m  seeks  to  guide  them  out  of  it.  He 
has,  as  yet,  no  thought  of  reforming  the  church  and 
the  world.  He  has  seen  Rome  and  its  corruption  ; 
but  he  does  not  ereet  himself  against  Rome.  He  dis- 
cerns some  of  the  evils  under  which  Christendom 
groans,  but  be  has  no  thought  of  correcting  those 
abuses.  He  does  not  desire  to  constitute  himself  a 
reformer.  II  He  has  no  more  plan  in  his  mind  for  the 
reform  of  the  church,  than  he  had  previously  had  for 
that  which  had  been  wrought  in  his  own  soul.  Cod 
himself  designed  a  Reformation,  and  lo  make  Lather 
the  instrument  in  its  accomplishment.  The  same  re- 
medy, of  which  the  efficacy  was  proved  by  the  re- 
moval of  his  own  distress,  it  was  Qod's  puipose  that 
be  ahonid  apply  to  the  distresses  of  Christenaom.  He 
remains  quietly  in  the  circle  assigned  to  him.  He 
goes  simply  where  his  master  calls  him.  He  is  dis- 
charging at  Wittemberg  hia  duties  as  professor,  preach- 

*  MonachQin.  et  papittum  insaaisiimuni,  Ita  ebrium,  Imo 
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er,  pastor.  He  is  seated  in  the  temple,  where  the  mem* 
bars  of  bis  charch  come  to  open  their  hearts  to  biro. 
It  is  there,  on  that  field,  that  Evil  attacks,  and  Error 
seeks  him  out.  Those  about  him  would  hinder  him 
from  diacharging  his  duty.  His  conscience,  bound  to 
the  word  of  God,  is  arouaed.  Is  it  not  God  who  calls 
him  t  Resistance  n  a  duty,  tkerrfore^  it  is  also  a  right ; 
he  must  speak.  Such  was  the  course  of  the  erenu 
occurring  in  the  providence  of  that  God  who  bad  de- 
creed to  revive  Christianity  by  the  agency  of  a  minefs 
son  ;  and  to  refine,  in  hia  fnroaee,  tSe  corrupted  teach- 
ing of  the  church.^ 

After  what  baa  been  stated,  it  is  needless  to  refute  a 
lying  charge  invented  by  some  enemies  of  Luther,  and 
not  till  after  his  desth.  It  has  been  said  it  waa  a  je» 
lousy  on  the  part  of  the  monks  of  his  order— -the  morti- 
fications of  seeing  the  Dominicans,  and  not  the  Augos- 
tines,  who  hsd  previously  held  it,  entrusted  with  this 
shameful  and  disreputable  commerce,  tliat  led  the  doctor 
of  Wittemberg  to  atUck  Tetael  and  his  teaching.  The 
well-ascertained  fact  that  this  trafik  bad  been  at  first 
offered  to  the  Franeiscana,  who  would  not  have  it, 
suffices  to  refute  this  invention,  repeated  by  writers 
who  do  but  copy  one  another.  Cardinal  Pallavicini 
himself  declsres,t  that  the  Augustines  had  never  held 
this  office.  Besides,  we  have  seen  the  struggle  of 
Luther's  soul.  His  conduct  needs  no  other  explana- 
tion. He  could  not  refrain  from  confessing  aloud  the 
doctrine  to  which  he  owed  hia  happiness.  In  Chris- 
tianity, when  a  man  finds  a  treaaure  for  himself,  he 
haatens  to  impart  it  to  others.  In  our  day  men  haTe 
abandoned  such  puerile  and  unworthy  attempts  to  ee- 
coont  for  the  great  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  isrecognisMl  that  there  must  be  some  more  power- 
ful lever  to  raiae  a  whole  world ;  and  that  the  Re- 
formation was  not  in  Luther  merely,  but  that  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  must  necessarily  have  given  birth  to  it. 

Luther,  called  on  alike  by  obedience  to  the  troth  of 
Gtod,  and  bv  charity  to  man,  ascended  the  pulpit.  He 
warned  his  hearera  aa  waa  hia  duty,  aa  he  himself  tells 
U8.t  His  prince  had  obtained  from  the  pope  eonne 
special  indulgoncea  for  the  church  in  the  castle  of 
Wittemberg.  Some  of  the  blows  which  ho  is  about 
to  strike  at  the  indulgences  of  the  inquisitor  may 
easily  fall  on  those  of  the  elector.  It  mattera  not : 
he  will  brave  his  disgrace.  If  he  aought  to  please  man 
he  would  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ. 

"  No  one  can  show  from  the  Scriptures  thst  God*s 
justice  requires  a  penalty  or  aatiafaction  from  the  sin- 
ner," said  the  faithful  minister  of  the  word,  to  the  peo-  ' 
pie  of  Wittemberg.  '*  The  only  duty  it  imposes  on 
him  is  a  true  repentance,  a  sincere  change  of  heart ; 
a  resolution  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  lo  strive 
to  do  good  works.  It  is  a  great  error  to  aeek  ourselves 
to  satiafy  God's  justice  for  our  sins,  for  God  ever  par- 
dona  them  freely,  by  an  ineatimable  grace. 

"  The  Christian  church,  it  ia  true,  reqoirea  some- 
what from  the  sinner,  and  what  she  requires  she  may 
remit.  But  that  ia  all.  And,  furthermore,  these  in- 
dulgences of  the  church  are  only  tolerated  out  of  re- 
gard for  aloihful  and  imperfect  Christians,  who  will 
not  employ  themselves  zealously  in  good  works  ;  for 
they  excite  no  one  to  sanctifieation,  but  leave  every 
one  in  hia  lowneas  and  imperfection." 

Then,  paasing  to  the  pretext  on  which  these  indul- 
gences were  proclsimed,  he  continued :  "  It  would  be 
much  better  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  St.  Peter's 
from  love  to  God,  than  to  buy  indulgences  for  such  a 
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parpoaa.  Bat,  say  you,  sliall  we  then  not  bay  them  1 
I  have  already  said  as  much,  and  I  repeat  it :  my  ad- 
vice is,  that  none  should  buy  them.  Leave  them  for 
drowsy  Chrialians,  but  do  you  keep  yourselves  sepa- 
rate  from  such.  Let  the  faithful  be  turned  from  in- 
dolffencee,  and  exhorted  to  the  works  they  neglect." 

Then,  glancing  at  his  advarsaries,  Luther  concluded 
in  these  words :  **  And  if  some  cry  that  I  am  a  heretic 
— for  the  truth  which  I  preach  is  prejudicial  to  their 
coSers — I  pay  little  regard  to  their  clamours.  They 
are  men  of  gloomy  or  sickly  minds,  who  have  never 
felt  the  trutlu  of  the  Bible,  never  read  the  Christian 
doctrine,  never  understood  their  own  teachers,  and  are 
perishing  in  the  tattered  rags  of  their  vain  opinions.* 
However,  God  grant  to  them  and  to  ua  a  right  under- 
standing! Amen!"  This  said,  the  doctor  came 
down  from  the  pulpit,  leaving  his  hearers  much  affect- 
ed by  this  bold  harangue. 

Tble  sermon  was  printed,  and  made  a  deep  impree* 
sioa  on  all  who  read  it.  Tetzel  answered  it,  and  Lu- 
ther defended  himself;  but  this  was  at  a  later  period, 
io  1518. 

Tho  feast  of  All  Saints  was  at  hand.  Some  chro- 
niclers relate  at  this  time  a  circumstance  which,  how- 
ever little  important  it  may  be  to  the  hiatory  of  this 
epoch,  may  stiU  serve  to  characterise  it.  It  is  a  dream 
of  the  elector — beyond  reasonable  doubt  true  in  the 
essential  parts,  though  some  circumstances  may  have 
been  added  by  those  who  related  it.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Seckendon.t  **The  fear  of  giving  occasion  to 
his  adversaries  to  say  that  Luther^s  doctrine  rested 
bpon  dreams,  has  perhaps  prevented  other  historians 
from  speaking  of  it,*'  observes  this  respectable  writer. 

The  elector,  Frederick  of  Saxony,  these  chroniclers 
tell  us,  was  then  at  his  castle  of  Schweinits,  six 
lesgues  form  Wittemberg.  The  morning  of  the  81st 
of  October,  being  with  his  brother,  Duke  John  (who 
was  then  co-recfnt,  and  who  reigned  alone  after  his 
death,)  and  with  hia  Chancellor,  the  elector  said  to 
the  duke  :^ 

*'  Brother,  I  most  tell  you  a  dream  that  I  had  last 
night,  and  of  which  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  the 
meaning.  It  is  so  deeply  engraved  on  my  mind,  that 
I  should  not  forget  it  were  I  to  live  a  thousand  years, 
for  I  dreamed  it  thrice,  and  each  time  with  some  new 
circumstances.** 

Duke  John. — "Is  it  a  good  dream,  or  bad  dream  1" 

Tke  Elector.-^*'  I  know  not ;   God  knows.*' 

Duke  John, — ^Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy  about  it ; 
tell  it  me.'* 

The  Elector. ^-^*  Having  gone  to  bed  last  night, 
tiled  and  dispirited,  I  fell  asleep  soon  alier  saying  my 
prayers,  and  slept  quietly  about  two  hours  and  a  half. 
I  thisn  woke  ;  and  continued  engaged  till  midnight  with 
a  variety  of  tboushts.  I  considered  how  I  ahoukl  keep 
the  festival  of  AU  Saints ;  I  prayed  for  the  poor  souls 
in  purgatory,  and  besought  God  to  guide  me,  my  coun- 
sellors, and  my  people,  into  all  truth.  I  fell  asleep 
again ;  and  then  I  dreamed  that  Almighty  God  sent  a 
monk  to  me,  who  was  the  true  son  of  the  Apostle 
Paol.  All  the  sainta  accompanied  him,  according  to 
the  command  of  God,  in  order  to  testify  to  me  in  his 
favor,  and  to  declare  that  he  was  not  come  with  any 
fraudulent  desiffn,  but  that  all  he  did  was  agreeable  to 
the  will  of  GhM.  They  asked  me,  at  the  same  time, 
graciously  to  allow  him  to  write  something  on  the 

*8oiiidem  lAihren  lochreiehan  and  x«rrineneii  Opinlen 
Tid  nalie  rerweMO.    (L.  Opp.  (L)  xvll.  p.  119.) 

f  ft  If  fcund  tii  Loscber,  L  46,  fce.  Tcntxels  Anf  and  Fortg. 
^  Re/f.  Sunken  EhnQsed.  p.  140.  Lehmanns  Beschr. 
Meinen.  Engeb.  kc.,  and  in  a  manuacript  of  tbeArchivea 
of  Weimar,  written  from  the  dictation  of  Spalatia.  It  is  from 
tkb  nanoacripi,  published  at  the  last  Jubilee  of  the  Reformo- 
tion  (1817,)  that  we  take  the  aeoount  of  this  dreaa. 


church-door  of  the  castle  of  Wittemberg  ;  which  re- 
quest I  granted  by  the  mouth  of  the  chancellor.  There- 
upon the  monk  went  his  way,  and  began  to  write,  but 
in  such  large  characters,  that  I  could  read  from 
Schweinitz  what  he  waa  writing.  The  pen  that  he 
used  was  so  long,  that  ita  extremity  reached  even  to 
Rome,  wounded  the  ears  of  a  lion  (Leo,)  that  was 
couched  there,  and  shook  the  triple  crown  on  the  pope's 
head.  All  the  cardinals  and  princes,  running  hastily 
toward  him,  endeavoured  to  support  it.  You  and  I, 
brother,  among  the  rest,  attempted  to  support  it ;  I 
put  out  my  arm, — but  at  that  moment,  I  woke,  with 
my  arm  extended,  in  great  alarm,  and  veiy  angry  with 
the  monk  who  handled  his  pen  so  awkwardly.  I  re- 
cotered  myself  a  Iittle*-it  was  only  a  dream. 

**  But  I  was  still  half  asleep,  and  I  closed  my  eyes 
again.  My  dream  continued.  The  lion,  still  dis- 
turbed by  the  pen,  besan  to  roar  with  all  his  might,  so 
that  the  whole  city  oiRome,  and  all  the  states  of  the 
holy  empire,  ran  to  enquire  what  was  the  matter.  The 
pope  called  upon  ua  to  restrain  the  monk,  and  ad- 
dresaed  himself  particularly  to  me,  becauae  he  lived 
in  my  country.  I  woke  again.  I  repeated  a  Paler 
noeter.  I  besought  God  to  preserve  the  holy  father^ 
and  I  then  fell  aaleep  acain. 

**  After  this,  I  dreamea  that  all  the  princea  of  the  em- 
pire, you  and  I  among  the  rest,  were  flocking  to  Rome 
— trying,  one  after  the  other,  to  break  this^ien ;  but  the 
more  we  exorted  ourselves,  the  stiffer  it  became ;  it 
resisted  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  iron ;  at  length  we 
were  tired.  I  then  asked  the  monk  (for  I  seemed  to 
be  sometimes  at  Rome,  and  sometimes  at  Wittem- 
berg,) where  he  had  obtained  that  pen,  and  why  it  was 
BO  strong  1  *  The  pen,*  replied  he,  *  once  belonged  to 
the  wing  of  a  goose  of  Bohemia,  a  hundred  years  old.* 
I  received  it  m>m  one  of  my  old  schoolmasters ;  ita 
strength  is — that  no  one  can  take  the  pith  out  of  it ; 
and  lam,  myself,  quite  surprised  at  it.'  Suddenly  I 
heard  a  loud  cry.  From  the  monk's  long  pen  had  is- 
sued a  great  number  of  other  pens.  I  woke  a  third 
time ;  it  was  dayliffht." 

Duke  John. — "Master  Chancellor,  what  do  you 
think  of  it  1  Oh  !  that  we  had  here  a  Joseph,  or  a 
Daniel,  enlightened  by  God  !** 

The  Chancellor, — "  Your  highness  knows  the  vul- 
gar proveb,  that  the  dreams  of  maidens,  scholars,  and 
nobles,  have  generally  some  hidden  meaning ;  but  we 
shsll  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  for  some  time,  till 
the  things  to  which  it  relates  shall  have  taken  place. 
Therefore,  commend  the  accomplishment  of  it  to  God, 
and  leave  it  in  his  hands." 

Duke  John  -*"  I  agree  with  you,  maater  Chancel- 
lor :  it  is  not  right  that  we  should  puzzle  our  heads 
about  the  meaning  of  this :  God  will  turn  it  all  to  his 


glory." 
The. 


Elector. — "  God  in  his  mercy  grant  it  ?  How- 
ever, I  shall  never  forget  the  dream.  I  have  thought 
of  one  interpretation — ^but  I  keep  it  to  myself.  Time 
will  perhaps  show  if  I  have  guessed  right.** 

Such,  according  to  the  manuscript  of  Weimar,  was 
the  conversation  that  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
the  3 1st  of  October,  at  Schweinitz.  Let  us  next  see 
what  happened  in  the  evening  of  the  aame  day  at 
Wittemberg.  We  now  return  to  the  firmer  ground 
of  history. 

The  admonitions  of  Luther  had  produced  but  Ittle 
effect :  Tetzel,  without  disturbing  himself,  continued 
his  traffic  and  his  impious  addresses  to  the  people,  f 

•  John  Hues.— This  la  one  of  the  pwUculars  that  may  have 
been  added  at  a  subsequent  period  j  in  allusion  to  the  weUp 
Icnown  saying  of  Huss  lumselC 

t  Ci^us  impiis  et  nefariis  concionibus  incitatns  Lutheros 
studio  pietaUs  ardena  edidit  propoitiones  de  indolgentiia. 
(Melancth.  Vita.  Luth.) 
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Shall  Luther  submit  to  these  grieTous  abuses  1  shall  be 
keep  silence  ?  As  a  pastor^  be  has  powerfully  exhorted 
those  who  atteaded  bis  ministry ;  and,  as  a  preacher, 
he  has  uttered  a  warning  voice  from  the  pulpit.  He 
has  yet  to  speak  as  a  divine  ;  he  has  yet  to  address 
himself,  not  mearly  to  a  few  persons  in  the  eonfesston- 
%i,  not  merely  to  the  assembly  of  the  church  at  Wit- 
temberg,  bat  to  all  those  who  are,  like  himself,  teach- 
ers of  God*s  word.     His  resolution  is  formed. 

It  was  not  the  Church  that  he  thought  of  atUcking ; 
it  was  not  the  Pope  he  was  about  to  call  to  account ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  respect  for  the  Head  of  the  Church 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  any  longer  silent  in  regard 
to  assumptions,  by  which  the  Pope*s  credit  was  dis- 
paraged. He  mast  take  his  part  against  those  auda- 
cious men  who  dared  to  mix  up  his  Tenerable  name 
with  their  disgraceful  traffic.  Far  from  thinking  of  a 
Revolution  that  should  overthrow  the  primacy  of  Rome, 
Luther  conceived  that  he  had  the  Pope  and  Catholic- 
ism with  him,  against  the  effrontery  of  the  monks.* 

The  feast  of  All  Saints  was  a  Terr  important  day 
at  Wittemberg,  and  especially  at  the  church  which  the 
Elector  had  built  and  61ied  with  relics.  On  this  occa- 
sion those  relics,  encasased  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  were  set  out  to  danle  the 
eyes  of  the  people  with  their  maffnificence.t  Who- 
ever on  that  day  viitted  the  church,  and  there  confes- 
sed himself,  obtained  a  plenary  indulgence.  On  that 
great  day  the  pilgrims  flocked  in  crowds  to  Wittem- 
berg. 

Luther,  whose  plan  was  alresdy  formed,  went  boldly 
on  the  evening  of  the  81st  October,  16 17,  to  the  church 
toward  which  the  superstitions  crowds  of  pilgrims 
were  flocking,  and  affixed  to  the  door  ninety -five  theses 
or  propositions,  against  the  doctrine  of  indulgences. 
Neither  the  Elector,  nor  Staupita,  nor  Spalatin,  nor  any 
of  his  friends^  even  those  most  intimate  with  him,  had 
any  previous  intimation  of  his  design.t 

Luther  therein  declared,  in  a  kind  of  preamble,  that 
he  had  written  these  theses  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  charity, 
and  with  the  express  desire  of  bringing  the  truth  to 
light.  He  declared  himself  ready  to  defend  them, 
next  day,  at  the  university  itself,  against  all  opposers. 

The  attention  excited  by  them  was  very  great ;  and 
they  were  read  and  repeated  on  all  sides.  The  pilgrims, 
the  university,  and  tm  whole  city,  were  soon  m  confu- 
sion. The  following  are  some  of  the  propositions 
written  by  the  pen  of  the  monk,  and  postea  on  the 
door  of  the  choch  of  Wittemberg  : 

**  1.  When  our  Master  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says, 
'  Repent,*  he  means  that  the  whole  life  of  his  faithful 
servanta  upon  earth  should  be  a  constant  and  continual 
repentance. 

**  S.  This  cannot  be  understood  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  (that  is  to  say,  of  confession  and  satisfaction,) 
as  administered  by  the  priest. 

**  8.  However,  our  Lord  does  not  here  speak  only 
of  inward  repentance  :  inward  repentance  is  invalid,  if 
it  does  not  produce  outwardly  every  kind  of  mortifica- 
tion of  the  flesh. 

**A.  Repentance  and  grief— that  is  to  say,  true 
penitence,  lasto  as  long  as  a  man  is  displeased  with 
himself— that  is  to  say,  till  he  passes  firom  this  life  to 
eternal  life. 

**  5.  The  Pope  has  no  power  or  intention  to  remit 
any  other  penalty  than  that  which  he  has  imposed,  ac- 
cording to  his  good  pleasure,  or  conformably  to  the 
canons,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Papal  ordinances. 

*  Bt  in  fis  o«rtas  mlhi  videbar,  me  hsbitumm  pstawmai 
paaam  o«)iis  fldneii  ttmo  fcrtiter  nitofaar.    (L.  Opp.  in  prsiC) 

t .  > . .  Qoai  magnifico  appantu  pabUospspalisostendi  cn- 
ravit  (CochlauB,  4.) 

t  Gwn  h^j|OM  disputatfamis  nuUns  eds 
lumftoltesascias    (L.  Spp*  L  lStt>) 


**  6.  Tlte  Pope  cannot  remit  any  eondemnation ;  bat 
can  only  declare  and  confirm  the  remission  thst  God 
himself  has  given  ;  except  only  in  cases  thst  belong 
to  him.  If  TO  does  otherwise,  the  condemnation  con- 
tinues the  same. 

**  6.  The  laws  of  ecclesiastical  penance  caif  only  be 
Impoaed  on  the  livings  and  in  no  wise  respect  the  dead. 

>r8I.  The  commissioners  of  indulgences  are  in  er- 
ror in  saying,  that,  through  the  indulgence  of  the  Pope, 
man  is  delivered  from  all  punishment,  and  aaved. 

**85.  The  same  power,  that  the  Pope  has  ovef 
purgatory  in  the  Church  at  laige,  is  possessed  by  every 
bishop  in  his  diocese,  and  eveiy  curate  in  his  parish. 
>/  **  27.  Those  persons  preach  human  inventions  who 
pretend  that,  at  the  veiry  moment  when  the  money 
sounds  in  the  strong  box,  the  soul  escapes  from  pur* 
gatory. 

"  28.  This  is  certain  :  that,  as  soon  as  the  money 
sounds,  avarice  and  love  of  gain  come  in,  grow,  and 


multiply.    But  the  assistance  and  prayers  of  the  Charch 
'  pend  onlv  on  the  will  and  ffood  pleasure  of  God. 
**32.  Those  who  fsncy  themselves  sure  of  their 


salvation,  by  indulgences,  will  go  to  the  devil  with  those 
who  teach  them  this  doctrine. 

**  85.  They  teach  anti-christian  doctrines  who  profess 
that,  to  deliver  a  soul  from  purgatory,  or  to  purchase 
an  indulgence,  there  is  no  need  of  sorrow  or  of  repen- 
tance. 

^^  86.  Every  Christian  who  feels  tree  repentance  for 
his  sins,  has  perfect  remission  from  the  punishment 
and  from  the  sin,  without  the  need  of  indulgences. 

**37.  Eveiy  true  Cbristisn,  deed,  or  livin|,  is  a  par- 
taker of  all  the  riches  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Uhurch,  fay 
the  gift  of  God,  and  without  any  letter  of  indulgence. 

**  38.  Yet  we  must  not  despise  the  Pope*s  distribu- 
tive and  pardoninff  power,  for  his  pardon  is  a  declara- 
tion of  Glod*s  pardon. 

**40.  Repentance  and  real  erief  seek  and  love 
;hasteninff ;  bat  the  softness  of  the  indulgence  relaxes 
the  fear  of  chastisment,  and  makes  oa  averse  from  it. 

*«42.  We  must  teach  Christians,  that  the  Pope 
neither  expects  nor  wishes  us  to  compare  the  act  of 
preaching  indulgences  with  any  charitable  work  what- 
soever. • 

«« 48.  We  most  teseh  Christians,  that  he  who  gives 
to  the  poor,  or  lends  to  the  needy,  does  better  than  he 
who  buys  an  indulgence. 

"  44.  For  the  work  of  charity,  makes  charity  to 
abound,  and  renders  man  more  pious ;  while  the  in- 
dulgence makes  him  not  better,  but  only  more  confident 
in  himself,  and  more  secure  l^m  punishment. 

••  45.  We  must  teach  Christians,  that  he  who  seee 
his  neighbour  in  went,  snd,  notwithstanding  that,  hojrs 
an  indulgence,  does  not  in  reality  acquire  the  Pope's 
indulgence,  and  draws  down  on  himself  the  angfer  of 
God. 

•<  46.  We  must  tesch  Christians,  that  if  they  have 
no  superfluity,  they  are  bound  to  keep  for  their  fami- 
lies wherewith  to  procure  necessaries,  and  they  ought 
not  to  waist  their  money  on  indulgences. 

"  47.  We  must  teach  Christians,  that  the  purchase 
of  an  indulgence  is  not  a  matter  of  commandmeat,  bat 
a  thing  in  which  diey  are  lef^  at  liberty. 

I.  We  most  teach  Christians,  that  the  Pope, 
having  more  need  of  the  pnyer  of  faith,  than  of  money, 
desires  prayer  rather  than  money,  when  he  distributes 
indulgences. 

**  49.  We  must  teach  Christians,  that  the  Pope'a  in- 
dulgence h  good  if  we  do  not  pot  our  trust  in  it ;  but 
that  nothing  can  be  more  hortfel,  if  it  leads  us  to 
neglect  piety. 

*'  60.  We  most  tesch  Christians,  thst  if  the  Pope 
knew  Um  Mictionfl  of  the  prsachen  of  indoigenoes,  M 
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woald  nth«r  tbat  the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Peter 
were  bamt  to  ashes,  than  see  it  bailt  up  with  the  skin, 
the  flesh,  and  bones  of  his  (lock. 

"  61.  We  most  teach  Christians,  that  the  Pope,  as 
in  duty  bound,  would  willingly  give  his  own  money, 
though  it  should  be  necessary  to  sell  the  metropolitan 
church  of  St.  Peter  for  the  purpose,  to  the  poor  people, 
whom  the  preachera  of  indulgences  now  rob  of  their 
last  penny. 

**  5S.  To  hope  to  be  sared  by  iodalgences  is  to 
\^pe  in  lies  and  vanity ;  even  although  the  commis- 
sioner of  indulgences,  nay,  though  even  the  Pope 
himself,  should  pledge  bis  own  soul  in  attestation  of 
their  efficacy. 

**  63.  They  are  the  enemies  of  the  Pope  and  of 
Christ,  who,  to  favour  the  preaching  of  indulgences, 
forbid  thepreaching  of  the  word  of  God. 

**  56.  Toe  Pope  can  think  no  otherwise  than  this 
If  the  indulgence  (which  is  the  lesser)  is  celebrated 
with  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  pomp  and  ceremony, 
much  more  is  it  right  to  celebrate  the  preaching  of  the 
Goepel  (which  is  the  greater)  with  a  hundred  bells, 
and  a  hundred  times  more  pomp  end  ceremony. 

**  63.  The  true  and  precious  treasure  of  the  Church 
is  the  holy  Gospel  of  the  glory  and  mce  of  God. 

**  66.  The  treasures  of  the  Gospelare  nets,  in  which 
it  formerly  happened  that  the  souls  of  rich  men,  living 
at  ease,  were  taken. 

^**  66.  But  the  treasures  of  the  indulgence  are  nets, 
where  with  now  they  fish  for  rich  men*8  weakh. 

**  67.  It  is  the  duty  of  bishops  and  pastors  to  receive 
with  all  respect  the  commissiouen  of  the  apostolical 
indulgences. 

'*  68.  But  it  is  much  more  their  duty  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, by  their  presence,  that  the  aaid  commissioners 
do  not  preach  the  dreams  of  their  own  fancy  instead 
of  the  Pope*s  orders. 

*<71.  Cursed  be  whosoever  speaks  against  the 
Pope's  iodnlgenee. 

**  73.  Bat  blessed  be  be  who  opposes  the  foolish 

and  reckless  speeches  of  the  preachers  of  indulgences. 

>^78.  The  Pope's  indulgence  cannot  take  away  the 

least  of  our  daily  sins — so  far  as  the  blame  or  oflence 

of  it  is  concerned. 

'*  79.  To  say  that  the  cross,  hung  with  the  Pope's 
arms,  is  as^werfal  as  the  cross  of  Christ,  is  blas- 
phemy. 

**60.  The  bishops,  paston,  and  divines,  who  allow 
these  thingB  to  be  Uught  to  the  people,  will  have  to 
gpve  account  for  it 

**81.  This  shameless  preschinff-^-these  impudent 
praises  of  indolgenoss— make  it  difficult  for  the  learned 
to  defend  the  dtentty  and  honour  of  the  Pope  against 
tne  calumnies  of  preachers,  and  the  subtle  and  artful 
questions  of  the  common  people. 

"  86.  Why,  say  they,  does  not  the  Pope  build  the 
metropolitan  church  of  St.  Peter's  with  his  own  money, 
lather  than  with  that  of  poor  Christians,  seeing  that  he 
is  richer  than  the  richest  CroMsus? 

**  9t.  Msy  we  therefore  be  rid  of  those  preachers, 
who  say  to  the  Chinch  of  Christ '  Peace,  peace,'  when 
there  is  no  peace. 

**  94.  We  must  ezhwt  Christians  to  endeavour  to 
follow  Christ,  their  bead,  under  Che  cross,  through  death 
andhea. 

*'  95.  For  it  is  better,  through  much  tribulation,  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  than  to  gain  a  carnal 
security  by  the  consolations  of  a  folse  peace." 

Here  then  was  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The 
germs  of  the  Reformation  were  enclosed  in  these  theses 
of  Lather.  They  attacked  the  indulgences,  and  this 
drew  notice— but  under  this  atuck  was  found  a  prin- 
ciple, which,  while  it  drew  much  less  of  the  people's 
K 


attention,  was  one  day  to  overturn  the  edifice  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. The  evangetic  doctrine  of  a  free  and  gracious 
remission  of  sins  was  for  the  first  time  publicly  profes- 
sed. The  work  must  now  go  forwsrd.  fn  fact,  it  was 
evident,  that  whoever  should  receive  that  faith  in  the 
remission  of  sins  proclaimed  by  the  Doctor  of  Wittem- 
berg — ^whoever  should  possess  that  repentance,  that 
conversion,  and  that  sanctification,  of  which  he  urged 
the  necessitv — would  no  longer  regard  human  ordi- 
nances, would  throw  off  the  bandages  and  restraints 
of  Rome,  and  acquire  the  liberty  of  GKid's  children. 
All  errors  would  foil  before  this  truth.  It  was  by  this 
that  the  light  had  just  entered  the  mind  of  Luther  ;  it 
was  likewise  by  it  that  the  light  was  ordained  to  spread 
in  the  Church.  A  clear  perception  of  this  troth  was 
what  had  been  wanting  to  the  earlier  Reformers. 
Hence  the  \inprofitablenes8  of  their  efforts.  Lutlier 
clearly  saw,  at  a  later  period,  that  in  proclaiming  jus- 
tification ty  faith,  he  had  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  tree.  "  It  is  doctrine  that  we  attack  in  the  follow- 
en  of  the  Papacy,"  said  he.  *<  Huss  and  Wiekliff 
only  attacked  their  life ;  but  m  attacking  their  doctrine, 
we  seize  the  goose  by  the  throat.  Every  thing  depends 
on  the  word  of  Grod,  which  the  Pope  has  taken  from 
us  and  falsified.  I  have  overcome  the  Pope  because 
my  doctrine  is  according  to  God,  and  his  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  devil."* 

We  also  in  our  day  have  lost  sight  of  this  cardinal 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  though  not  in  the 
same  way  as  our  fathers.  **  In  Luther  s  time,'*  says 
one  of  our  contemponries,t  **  the  remission  of  sins 
cost  some  money  at  least ;  but  in  our  da^fs,  every  one 
takes  it  gretoitously  to  himself.'*  There  is  much  ana- 
logy between  these  two  false  notions.  In  our  error 
there  is  perhaps  more  forgetfulness  of  God  thsn  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  16th  century.  The  principle 
of  justification  by  Qed's  free  grace,  which  oelivered 
the  Church  from  such  deep  dancness  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  can  alone  renew  this  generation,  ter- 
minate its  doubts  and  waverings,  desuoy  the  egotism 
which  consumes  it,  establish  morality  and  uprijratness 
among  the  nations — in  a  word,  bring  back  to  God  the 
worid  which  has  forsaken  him.  • 

But  if  these  theses  of  Luther  were  strong  in  the 
strength  of  the  truth  they  proclaimed,  they  were  no 
less  powerful  in  the  faith  of  him  who  declared  himself 
their  champion.  He  had  boldly  drawn  the  sword  of 
the  word.  He  had  done  this  in  reliance  on  the  power 
of  troth.  He  had  felt  that,  in  depsndance  on  the 
promises  of  God,  something  might  be  haxarded,  as  the 
worid  would  express  it.  *'  Let  him  who  resolves  to 
begin  a  good  work^"  (said  he  speaking  of  this  bold 
attack,)  •^underuke  it,  relying  on  the  goodnees  of  the 
thing  itself,  end  in  no  degree  on  any  help  or  comfort  to 
be  oerived  from  men — moreover  let  him  not  fear  men, 
nor  the  whole  worid.  For  that  text  shall  never  be 
falsified  :  <  It  is  good  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  he  that 
trasteth  in  him  shall  certainly  never  be  confounded.' ' 
But  as  for  him  who  will  not,  or  cannot,  venture  some- 
thing, trasting  in  God,  let  him  carefully  abstain  from 
undsrtaking  any  thing.  "$  We  cannot  doubt  that  La- 
ther, after  having  fixed  his  theses  on  the  door  of  the 
church  of  All  Sainu,  withdrew  to  his  peaceful  cell, 
filled  with  that  peace  and  joy  which  flow  from  an  ac- 
tion done  in  the  name  of  the  I^ord,  and  for  the  cause 
of  everlasting  truth. 

Whatever  boldness  may  appear  in  these  theses,  we 
still  discover  in  them  the  monk  who  would  refose  to 
allow  a  single  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
See.    Bnt  in  attacking  the  doctrine  of  indulgences, 

^WsBB  man  die  Lehre  aagrelft.  m  wild  die  Gans  am 
Krsffe  gegritfm.    (L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxii.  p.  1809.) 
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Luther  h»d  nneontciouslj  borne  banl  opon  many  errors, 
the  discovery  of  which  could  not  be  Agreeable  to  the 
Pope,  since  it  must  necessarily  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to 
the  discrediting  bis  supremacy.  Luther's  views,  at 
that  time,  did  not  eKtcod  so  fsr ;  but  be  felt  the  bold- 
ness of  the  step  he  had  just  taken,  and  thought,  there- 
fore, that  he  ought  to  qualify  it,  as  far  as  he  could,  con- 
sistently with  the  respect  be  owed  to  the  truth.  He 
consequently  put  fortii  theM  theses  only  as  doubtful 
propositions,  in  respect  to  which  he  solicited  informa- 
tion from  the  learned ;  and  he  added  (in  accordance, 
it  is  true,  with  an  established  customi)  a  solemn  pro- 
testation, by  which  he  declared  that  be  did  not  mean 
to  aay  or  affirm  anything  that  was  not  founded  on  the 
Holy  Scriptnres,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the 
rights  and  decretals  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

Often  did  Luther,  in  after  times,  when  he  contemn 
plated  the  vast  and  unexpected  consequences  of  this 
cAorageous  atep,  feel  amased  at  himself,  and  unable 
to  comprehend  how  he  bad  dared  to  take  it.  The  truth 
WM,  an  invisible  and  sll-powerfol  hand  here  held  the 
guiding  rein,  and  urged  on  the  herald  of  truth  in  a  road 
which  he  knew  not,  and  from  the  difficulties  of  which 
be  would  perhaps  have  shrunk,  had  he  been  aware  of 
tbeiA,  and  advanced  ak>oe  and  of  his  own  will.  *'  I 
entered  on  this  controversy,"  ssid  he,  '*  without  any 
settled  porpoae  or  inclination,  and  entirely  unprepared 
...  I  call  God  to  witness  this,  who  sees  the  heart."* 

Luther  had  learned  what  was  tbe  source  of  these 
abuses.  A  little  book  was  brought  him,  adorned  with 
the  arms  of  the  Archbbhop  of  Mentx  and  Magdeburg, 
containing  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  sale  of  the  in- 
dulgences. Thus  it  was  this  young  prelate,  this  ac- 
cemplished  prince,  who  had  prescribed,  or  at  least 
sanstioned,  tnis  imposture.  Luther  saw  in  him  only 
a  superior,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  honoor  and  respect.t 
He  resolved  no  longer  to  best  the  air,  but  rather  to 
apply  to  those  who  had  the  office  of  government  in  tbe 
church.  He  addressed  to  him  a  letter  full  of  frankness 
aod  humility.  Iiuther  wrote  to  Albert  the  same  day 
he  placarded  his  theses. 

"  Foigive  me,  most  reverend  father  in  Christ,  and 
most  illustrious  prince,  if  I,  who  am  the  veiy  meaneat 
of  men»$  have  the  boldness  to  write  to  your  sublimo 
ffiandeur.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  my  witness  that,  feeling 
bow  small  and  contemptible  I  am,  I  have  long  delayed 
to  do  so.  Yet  let  yoor  highness  look  upon  an  atom  of 
dust,  and  in  your  epiaeopal  compassion  graciously  re- 
ceive my  request. 

**  Men  are  carrying  throughout  the  eountrv  tbe  pa* 
pal  indulgence,  under  your  grace's  name.  I  will  not 
so  much  Bccoso  the  clamours  of  Che  preacher^,  (for  I 
have  not  beard  them,)  as  the  false  opinions  of  simple 
and  ignorant  people,  who,  when  they  purchaae  these 
indulgences,  think  themselves  sore  of  their  salva- 
tion. 

*<  Great  God !  tbe  souls  confided,  my  very  excellent 
father,  to  your  care,  are  trained  not  for  kfe,  but  for 
death.  The  strict  reckoning  that  will  one  day  be  re- 
quited of  yon  increases  every  day.  I  could  no  bnger 
keep  silence.  No  !  man  is  not  saved  by  the  work  or 
the  office  of  his  bishop.  Scaicely  even  is  the  righteous 
saved,  and  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life  is  narrow. 
"Why  then  do  the  preacbera  of  indulgences,  by  empty 
fictions,  lull  the  people  in  carnal  security. 

**  The  indulgence  alone,  if  we  can  give  ear  to  them, 
is  to  be  proclaimed  and  exalted.  What,  is  it  not  the 
chief  and  only  duty  of  the  bishope  to  teach  the  people 

*  Cam  cniiA,  BOB  Totantato  neo  stndio,  ittbai  tnitaf  inoMI ; 
Dsnm  ipram  tettor.    (L.  0pp.  lat.  in  pnef.) 
f  Domino  mo  st  psttori  ia  Cfatisto  vsnsnUUtsr  mstneftOSb 
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the  gospel  and  the  love  of  Christ  t*  Christ  himself 
hss  nowhere  told  us  to  preach  indulgences,  but  he  has 
enjoined  us  to  preach  the  gospel.  How  horrid  and 
dangerous  then,  it  is  for  a  bishop  to  allow  the  gospel 
to  be  withheld,  and  the  indulgences  slone  to  be  con- 
tinually sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  people ! 

"  Most  worthy  fatlier  in  God,  in  the  instruction  of 
the  commissioners,  which  was  publiabed  in  your 
grace's  name,  (certainly  without  your  knowledge,)  it 
is  said  that  the  indulgence  is  the  most  precious  trea- 
sure, that  by  it  man  is  reconciled  to  God,  and  that  re* 
pentance  is  not  needed  by  those  who  purchsse  it. 

**  What  can  I,  what  ought  I  to  do,  moat  worthy 
bishop  and  serene  prince  1  Oh  !  I  entreat  yoor  high* 
ness,  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  look  into  this  mat- 
ter with  paternal  vigilance,  to  suppress  this  book  en- 
tirely, and  to  order  tbe  preacbera  to  addreas  to  the 
people  different  instructions.  If  you  neglect  to  do 
this,  prepare  yourself  to  hear  some  day  a  voice  lifted 
that  shall  refute  theae  preachers,  to  the  great  disgrace 
of  your  most  serene  highness." 

Luther,  at  the  same  time,  sent  his  theses  to  the 
archbishop,  and  asked  him  in  a  postscript  to  read  them, 
in  order  to  convince  himself  of  the  little  dependance 
that  was  to  be  placed  on  the  doctrine  of  indulgences. 

Thus,  the  only  wish  of  Luther  was,  that  the  watch- 
men of  the  church  ahould  arouse  themselves,  and  en- 
deavour to  put  a  stop  to  the  evils  that  were  laying  it 
waste.  Nothing  could  be  more  noble  or  respectful 
than  this  letter  or  a  monk  to  one  of  the  greatest  princes 
of  the  church  and  of  the  empire.  Never  did  any  one 
act  more  in  tbe  apirit  of  Christ's  precept :  **  Render 
onto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Cnsar's,  and  onto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's."  This  conduct  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  reckless  revolutionist  who 
despises  dominions,  and  speaks  evil  of  dignities.  It 
is  the  conscientious  sppeal  of  a  Christian  and  a  priest, 
who  renders  honour  to  all,  but,  abovto  all,  has  the  fear 
of  God  in  his  heart.  But  all  his  entreaties  and  sup- 
plications were  useless.  Young  Albert,  wholly  en- 
grossed by  pleaaure,  and  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  nnade 
no  rely  to  this  solemn  sddress.  The  bishop  of  Bran- 
denburg, Lather's  ordinary,  a  learned  and  pious  man, 
to  whom  he  also  sent  the  theses,  repKed,  that  he  was 
attacking  the  power  of  the  ehurcfa;  that  he  would 
bring  upon  himaelf  much  trouble  and  grief ;  that  the 
attempt  would  be  found  too  much  for  his  strength  ;  and 
that  he  would  do  well  to  give  up  the  affiur  altogether,  t 
The  priaces  of  the  chuich  ebsed  their  esfs  to  the  voice 
of  God,  which  waa  midcing  itself  heard  ia  so  affecting 
and  energetic  a  manner,  throuffb  the  instromentaKty  S 
Luther.  They  would  not  understand  the  signs  ef  the 
times;  they  were  struck  wil&  that  blindnesa  which 
has  already  accelerated  the  ruin  of  ao  many  powers  andl 
dignities.  "  They  both  thought,  at  that  time,"  as  Lu- 
ther afterward  observed,  "  t£t  the  pope  would  be  too 
powerful  for  a  poor  mendicnit  monk  like  me." 

But  Luther  could  iudge  better  than  the  biahopa  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  indulf^ces  on  the  littes  and  morale 
of  the  people ;  for  he  was  intimately  connected  with 
them.  He  saw  constantly  and  cloae  at  hand,  what  the 
bithops  only  knew  from  reporu  that  could  not  be  de- 
pended on.  If  he  found  no  help  from  the  biahopa,  God 
was  not  wentinff  to  him.  The  Hesd  of  the  Choich, 
who  site  in  the  heavens,  and  to  whom  aIoi<e  all  power 
is  given  vpoo  earth,  bad  hioaself  prepared  the  soil,  snd 
committed  the  seed  to  the  hsnd  of  his  servant ;  he 
l^ve  wings  to  those  seeds  of  truth,  and  scattered  them 
m  a  moment  over  the  whole  field  of  the  choieb. 

*  Utpopuluf  Evangsluna  diwat  atqus  charitatcM  Chrlsti. 
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No  oiro  sppcared  next  day  »t  the  university,  to  im- 
pogn  the  proposiltom  of  Luther.  Tetxel's  treifie  was 
too  generally  decried,  and  loo  ditreputable  for  any  other 
peieon  than  himself,  or  one  of  his  followers,  to  dare 
to  accept  the  challonge.  Bat  these  theses  were  des- 
tined to  ind  an  eeho  beyend  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
ecademy^  Hardly  had  they  been  nailed  to  the  cknrch 
door  of  ihe  castle  of  Wittembei;g,  when  the  feeble  sound 
of  the  heramer  was  svcceeded  by  a  thundeidap,  which 
efaook the  very  foandations  of  prood Rome;  threatened 
with  instant  mtn  the  walls,  gates,  and  piMan  of  the 
Papecy ;  stunned  and  terrilied  its  chanpions ;  and,  at 
Che  snRM  tinie,  awakened  from  the  sloniber  of  error 
many  thoasands  of  men.* 

These  theses  spread  with  Uie  rapidity  of  lightning. 
Before  a  aooth  had  elapsed,  they  had  foand  their  ws]f 
lo  Rone.  **  In  the  space  of  a  fortnight,*'  ssys  a  con- 
temporary historian,  th^  bad  spread  over  Germany, 
and  within  a  month  they  had  mn  throogh  all  Christen- 
dom, as  if  angsls  themselves  had  been  the  bearers  of 
them  to  oil  men.  It  is  difllcult  to  conceive  the  stir 
they  occasioned.  *t  They  were  afterward  translated 
into  Dutch,  and  into  Spanish  ;  and  s  traveller  carried 
them  for  sale  as  far  as  Jernsalem.  *'  Every  one,**  said 
Lnther,  '^^  was  complaining  of  the  iodulgencea,  and,  as 
all  the  bisboM  and  doctors  hsd  kept  silence,  and  no  one 
was  iadined  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  poor  Luther 
became  a  fomous  doctor ;  because,  at  last,  aaid  they, 
one  doctor  was  found  who  dared  grapple  with  him. 
But  I  did  not  like  this  f/kxj,  and  I  thought  the  song 
in  too  high  a  key  for  my  voice."t 

Many  of  the  pilgrims,  who  had  flocked  from  all  sides 
to  Wittemberg  at  the  feaet  of  All  Saints,  took  beck 
with  them — not  the  indulgences— bat  the  famous  theses 
of  the  Aogostine  monk.  Thus  they  helped  to  diffuse 
them.  Every  one  read  them,  meditating  and  com^ 
nentathig  on  them.  Men  conversed  about  them  in 
convents  and  eelleges.^  The  devout  monks,  who  had 
entered  the  convenu,  that  they  might  save  their  souls, 
and  all  nprisht  and  well  intentioMd  men,  rejoiced  at 
so  simple  and  strikinff  a  confession  of  the  truth,  and 
heanily  desired  that  Lnther  might  continue  the  work 


he  had  hem.  ^  I  e^iserve,**  says  one  very  worthy  of 
oedit,  and  a  great  rival  of  the  Reformer,  (Emsmus,) 
speaking  to  a  caidinsl,  **  that  the  more  irreproachable 
OMo's  morals,  and  the  more  evangelical  their  piety, 
the  less  they  are  opposed  to  Luther.  His  lifo  is  com- 
mended even  by  those  who  cannot  endure  bis  opinions. 
The  worid  was  weaiy  of  a  method  of  teaching  in  which 
so  many  puerile  fictions  and  human  inventions  were 
mixed  up,  and  thirsted  for  that  living,  pure,  and  hidden 
stream  which  flows  from  the  veins  of  the  apostles  and 
cvangelisu.  The  genius  of  Luther  was  such  as  fitted 
bim  for  these  things,  and  his  zeal  would  naturally  take 
fire  at  oo  noble  an  enterprise.**!! 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  various  bat  prodigious  effect 
that  these  propositions  produced  in  Germany,  we 
should  endeavour  to  follow  them  wherever  thev  pene- 
trated— into  the  study  of  the  learned,  the  cell  of  the 
monk,  and  the  palaces  of  the  princes. 

Reuchl'm  received  a  copy  of  them.  He  was  tired 
of  the  rade  conflict  he  had  waged  with  the  monks.  The 
itreogth  evinced  by  the  new  combatont  in  these  theses 
cheered  tho  depressed  spirits  of  the  old  champran  of 
letters,  and  gave  fresh  jo^  to  his  drooping  heart. 
''Thanks  be  to  God,^  exclaimed  he,  after  havmr  read 
them,  **  they  have  now  found  a  man  who  will  give 

•  Wattksr,  ITaokr.  V.  lather,  p.  4ab 
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them  so  much  to  do,  that  they  will  be  very  glad  to  leavo 
my  old  age  to  pass  away  in  peace." 

The  caulbus  Erasmus  was  in  the  Low  Countries 
when  the  theses  reached  him.  He  inwardly  rejoiced 
to  see  his  secret  desires  for  the  reform  of  abuses  se 
courageously  expressed ;  he  commended  their  author, 
only  exhorting  him  to  more  moderation  and  prudence. 
And  yet  when  some  one  in  his  presence  blamed  Lii« 
ther*s  violence,  "*  God,*'  said  Eraamus,  *'  has  sent  a 
physicisn  who  euU  into  the  flesh,  because,  without  such. 
an  one,  tho  disorder  would  become  incurable.'*  And 
when  afterward  the  Elector  of  Saxony  asked  his  opi- 
nion of  Lttther*s  affair^***  I  am  not  at  all  auprised," 
answered  he,  smiling,  **  that  he  has  occasioned  so  much 
disturbance,  for  he  has  committed  two  uopardonablo 
offences— he  has  attacked  the  tiaia  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  bellies  of  the  ittonke.*'* 

Doctor  Fiek,  prior  of  the  cloister  of  Steinlauaits,> 
had  for  some  time  discontinued  reading  mass,  hut  ho 
told  no  one  his  true  reason.  One  day  he  found  tho 
thesea  of  Luther  in  tbe  convent  refoctory :  he  took 
them  up,  and,  read ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  gone  through 
some  of  them,  than,  unable  to  suppress  his  joy,  he 
exclaimed,  '^Oh!  now  at  last  one  is  come  who  haa 
been  long  waited  for,  and  will  tell  you  ali-«-look  there, 
monks  !*'  Thence  glancing  into  futurity,  as  Mathesina 
remarks,  and  plavii^  on  the  word  Wittemberff :  "  All 
the  world,"  said  he,  *•  will  cene  lo  seek  wisdom  oa 
that  mountain,  and  will  find  iL"t  He  wrote  to  the* 
Doctor,  nrging  him  by  all  means  to  continue  the 
glorious  struggle  with  courage.  Luther  calls  him  "  a. 
msn  full  of  joy  and  consolation." 

The  ancient  and  famous  Episcopal  See  of  Wuixboig 
was  then  filled  by  a  pioua,  kind,  and  prudent  man, 
Lanranoe,  of  Bibra.  When  a  gentleman  came  to  an* 
nouoce  to  him  that  he  destined  his  daughter  for  tho 
cloister,  **  Better  give  her  a  husband,"  said  he.  And 
he  added,  ^*  If  you  want  money  to  do  so,  I  wilt  lend 
yon."  The  Eioapeier  and  all  the  princes  had  the 
higheat  esteem  for  him.  He  depforsd  the  disordere 
of  the  Cbuxcb,  and  eapecially  of  the  convents.  The 
theses  reached  him  also  in  his  episcopal  paUce,  he  read 
them  with  great  joy,  and  fiobiicly  declared  that  he  ap- 
proved Luttier's  view.  He  afterward  wrote  to  the 
Elector  Frederic :  "Do  not  let  the  pious  Doctor  Mar« 
tin  Lnther  leave  yoo.  fair  the  chargea  against  him  are 
unjust."  The  Elector  rejoiced  at  (his  testimony,  co**- 
pieid  it  with  his  own  hsnd,  sod  sent  it  to  the  Reformer. 

The  Emperor  Msximiliao,  the  pndeceaeor  of  Charlea 
v.,  himself  read  and  admired  the  theees  of  the  monk 
of  Wittemberg.  He  perceived  the  wide  grasp  of  hia 
thoughts-— he  foresaw  that  thia  obscure  Augustine 
might  probably  beoome  a  powerfol  ally  hi  Germany,  in. 
her  struggle  with  Rome.  Accordingly,  he  sent  thia 
mesoaM  le  the  Elector  of  Saxony :  *' Take  caee  of  th» 
monk,  Lttiher,  for  a  time  may  come  when  we  may  have 
need  of  him  :"t  and,  shortly  aAer,  meeting  Pelfinger, 
the  confidential  adviaer  of  the  Elector,  at  the  Diet^-« 
'*  WeM!"  said  he,  **what  is  your  Aegustine  ahotitt 
Truly  his  propositions  are  not  to  be  despised.  Ho 
will  show  wonders  to  the  monks.'*^ 

Even  St  Rome,  and  at  tbe  Vatican,  the  theses  were 
not  so  ill  feeaiired.  Leo  X.  rsgaided.  them  rathec 
with  the  foelingaof  a  friend  of  Jeaming  khan  a  Pope^ 
The  amusement  they  gave  him  made  him  overlook 
the  stem  iruiha  they  contained ;  and  when  Silvester 
Prierias,  the  maalei  of  the  saersd  palaco,  hesoaght  him 
to  treat  Luther  as  a  heretic,  he  answered:  "That 

*  Mnllor^OeiikWk  iv,  906 

t  AUe  Welt  tod  dSkasm  Weiisenbwg,  W^kmh^H  holen  and 
bdcom  men.  (p.  18.) 

» Paas ernns  dcp Munch Luthsriiiiiig bswara.  (Mafli. 
16) 

1 3chaiidt,  Brand.  RefiNSMtiongeselb  p.  I9C 
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Mine  brother/  Martin  Luther,  is  a  man  of  talent,  and 
alt  that  is  said  against  him  is  mere  monkish  jealonsy.'* 
There  were  few  on  whom  the  theses  of  Luther  had 
nore  effect  than  on  the  student  of  Annaberg,  whom 
Tetzel  bad  so  unmercifully  repulsed.  Myconius  bad 
entered  into  a  convent.  That  very  night  he  had 
dreamed  that  he  saw  a  wide  field  eoreied  with  ripe 
grain.  *'  Resp,"  said  the  voice  of  him  who  seemed  to 
conduct  him ;  and  when  he  excused  himself  as  unskil- 
led, his  ffuide  showed  him  a  reaper  labouring  at  his 
work  wiui  inconceifable  activity.  <*  Follow  him,  and 
do  as  he  does,*'t  ssid  his  guide.  Myconius,  panting, 
like  Luther,  for  holiness,  gave  himself  up  in  the  con- 
vent to  watchings,  fastings,  macerations,  and  all  the 
works  of  man^s  invention.  But  in  the  end  be  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  attaining  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 
He  left  off  study  and  applied  himself  only  to  manual 
labours.  Sometimes  he  bound  books,  sometimes  he 
wrought  as  a  tumor,  or  at  some  other  mechanical  oc- 
cupation. This  activity  of  body  was  unavailing,  how- 
ever, to  quiet  his  troubled  conscience.  God  had 
spoken  to  htm ;  he  could  not  relapse  into  hia  former 
sleep.  This  distress  of  mind  lasted  several  years. 
Men  sometimes  imagine  that  the  paths  of  the  Refor- 
mers were  altogether  pleasant,  and  that  when  once 
they  had  rejected  the  burthensome  observances  of  the 
Church,  nothing  remained  but  ease  and  delight.    Such 

Srsons  do  not Imow  that  they  only  arrived  at  the  troth 
internal atruggles,  a  thousand  times  morepsinful  than 
»  obseminces  to  which  servile  spirits  readily  sub- 
mitted. 

At  length  the  year  1617  eirived — the  theses  of 
Luther  were  published  ;  they  ran  through  all  lands— 
they  arrived  at  the  convent  in  which  the  student  of  An- 
naberv  was  immured.  He  retired  with  another  monk, 
John  Yoit,  into  a  corner  of  the  cloister,  that  he  might 
read  them  undisturbed.^  There  was  indeed  the  truth 
Ue  had  learned  from  his  fhther— his  eyes  were  opened 
—he  felt  a  voice  within  him  responding  to  that  which 
flien  resounded  throughout  Germany ;  and  a  rich  com- 
fort filled  his  hesrt.  «' I  see  clearly,^'  said  he,  "that 
Martin  Luther  is  the  reaper  whom  I  beheld  in  my  dream, 
and  who  tought  me  to  gather  in  the  ripe  com.**  Im- 
mediately he  beg;an  to  prefeas  the  doctrine  which 
Luther  had  proclaimed.  The  monks  listened  to  him 
with  dismay,  combated  his  new  opfaiions,  and  exclaim- 
ed ^pinst  Luther  sod  his  convent.  "  That  convent,** 
replied  Myconius,  **  is  as  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord  ; 
eome  men  attempt  to  hinder  Christ's  resurrection,  but 
they  cannot  succeed  in  their  attempt."  At  last  his 
superiors,  seeing  that  they  were  unable  to  convince 
him,  forbade  him  for  a  year  and  m  half  all  intercourse 
beyond  the  walls  of  his  convent ;  prohibiting  him  from 
writing  or  receiving  letters ;  and  threatened  him  with 
perpetual  imprisonment.  However,  the  hour  of  dehver- 
ance  came  also  to  him.  Appointed  shmrtiy  after 
pastor  at  Zwickau,  he  was  the  first  who  openW  declsr- 
ed  against  the  Papacy  in  the  churches  of  Thuringia. 
<<  Then  it  was  that  I  was  enabled,'*  says  h^  *'  to  labour 
with  my  venerable  father,  Luther,  in  the  harvest  of  the 
Gospel.**  Jonas  has  designated  him  a  man  capable  of 
all  he  undertook.^ 

Donbcless  there  were  other  souls,  besides  these,  to 
whom  the  theses  of  Luther  were  the  signal  of  Ufe. 
They  kindled  a  new  liffht  in  many  a  celT,  cabin,  and 
even  palace.  Whilst  those  who  sought,  in  monastic 
seclusioB,  e  well-supplied  board,  a  life  of  indolence, 

«  Che  frste  Martino  Luthero  hareraun  belUnrimo  fai| 
6  che  ootaite  srano  invidie  frateiehe.  ^randalli  a  o 
porarrofLeosndaDoBdiiiican.    Hist  Txag.  pars  S. 

f  Mfllch.  Adami  Vita  MyconiL 

t  Lsfit  uuo,  cam  JohauM  Yoltis,  inaaiguloa  sbditos,  Ubd- 
losLotheri.    (Mai.) 

^  Qoi  potoit  qood  volBBl. 


or  the  reverence  of  their  fellow-men,  observes  MaChe- 
sius,  heaped  reproaches  on  the  Reformer's  name-— the 
monks  who  lived  in  preyer,  faatiogs,  and  mortifications, 
thanked  God,  when  thev  heard  the  first  cry  of  that 
eagle,  predicted  by  John  Huas  a  century  before.* 
Even  the  common  people,  who  understood  but  little 
of  the  theological  question,  and  only  knew  that  this 
man  protested  against  mendicant  friars  and  indolent 
monks,  bailed  him  vrith  shoots  of  joy.  An  extraordi- 
nary sensation  waa  produced  in  Germany,  by  hia  bold 
propositions.  But  others  of  bis  contemporaries  fore- 
saw their  serious  consequences,  snd  the  many  obstacles 
the^  would  have  to  encounter.  They  Idudly  espnaatA 
their  fears,  and  never  rejoiced  without  trembling. 

**  I  fear  much,'*  wrote  Bernard  Adelman,  the  Excel- 
lent canon  of  Augsburg,  lo  his  friend,  Pirckheimer, 
**  that  the  worthy  man  will  be,  after  all,  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  avarice  and  power  of  the  partisans  of  in- 
dulgences. His  remonstrances  have  had  so  little 
effect,  that  the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  our  primate  and 
metropolitan,!  has  just  ordered,  in  the  pope's  name, 
fresh  indulgences  for  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome.  Let  him^ 
without  losing  time,  seek  the  support  of  the  princes ; 
let  him  beware  of  tempting  God ;  for  ono  most  be 
void  of  common  sense  not  to  see  the  imminent  dan- 
ger in  which  he  stands."  Adelman  rejoiced  greatly 
when  a  report  was  current  that  Khig  Henry  VIIl.  had 
invited  Luther  to  Englsnd.  **  He  will  there,"  thought 
he,  "  be  able  to  teach  the  truth  without  moleeution." 
Many  tiiere  were  who  thus  imagined  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  needed  to  be  supported  by  the  power  of 
princes.  They  knew  not  that  it  advances  wittieot  any 
snch  power,  uid  that  often  the  alliance  of  this  power 
hinders  and  weakens  it. 

The  celebrated  historian,  Albert  Kranti,  waa  lying 
on  his  death-bed,  at  Hamburgh,  when  the  theses  c? 
Lnth«r  were  hiouffht  to  him.  '*  Thou  hast  truth  on 
thy  side,  Brother  Martm  !"  exclaimed  the  dying  man* 
**  but  thou  wilt  not  succeed.  Poor  monk,  get  thee  ta 
thy  cell,  and  cry,  *•  O  God,  have  mercy  en  me  T  "t 

An  old  priest  of  Hexter,  in  Westphalia,  having  re- 
ceived and  read  the  theses  in  his  presbytery,  ssid,  in 
low  German,  shaking  his  head  :  **  Dear  brother  Mar- 
tin, if  you  succeed  in  casting  down  that  poigatery,  and 
those  sellers  of  paper,  truly  you  will  be  a  great  men." 
Erbenius,  who  lived  a  hundred  years  later,  wrote  these 
linee  ondet  the  words  we  have  quoted : 

Quid  rero,  none  a!  viTsrit, 
Bonus  iste  clerious  dieerst  1^ 

Not  only  did  many  of  Luther's  friends  conceive  fears 
from  his  proceeding ;  several  expressed  to  him  their 
disapproval. 

llie  bishop  of  Brandenburg,  grieved  at  seeing  so 
important  a  controversy  orieinating  in  bis  own  dioceee, 
would  have  wished  to  stifle  it.  He  resolved  to  set 
about  it  with  mildness.  '*  I  find,"  ssid  be  to  Luther, 
by  the  abbot  of  Lenin,  ''  nothing  in  the  theses  con- 
ccmmg  tho  indulgences,  at  variance  with  the  Catholic 
faith.  I  even  myself  condemn  those  imprudent  pro- 
clamations ;  but,  for  the  love  of  peace,  and  out  of  re- 
gard to  your  bishop,  cease  to  write  on  this  subject.'^ 
Luther  was  embarrassed  that  so  distinguished  an  abbot, 
and  so  great  a  bishop,  should  sddress  him  vrith  such 
humility.  Moved  and  carried  away  by  the  first  im- 
pulse of  his  heart,  he  answered :  ■*  I  consent ;  I  pre- 

«]>aiTon  Magister  Johaim.  Hess  gewsiingst  (Hstife.  lt.> 
f  "  Totque  aacomm  rir,"  adds  he.    Hsemsani  Deenaieata 

Utt  "p.  107. 
IFrater, abi  in  ceUaa, at  die,  Miseran  bmL  (Llndaerim 

LutbsrH  Lebcn,  p.  98.) 

\  What  wonld  the  wortky  cimk  now  say, 

I  If  he  were  Hring  in  our  day  ? 
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fer  obedience  even  to  the  woiking  of  minclee,  if  tKat 
were  possible  to  me.'** 

The  elector  saw  with  regret  the  commencement  of 
a  contest,  legitimate,  doubtless,  but  one  of  wfaiefa  the 
lesolt  ooald  not  be  foreseen.  No  prince  more  sin- 
cerely desired  to  maintain  the  pnblic  peace  than  Fre- 
deric. Yet,  now,  what  a  vast  con^agration  miffht 
not  this  little  fire  kindle !  what  great  contentions,  what 
rending  asnnder  of  the  nations,  might  this  qaaxrel  with 
the  monks  prodaee !  The  elector  sent  Luther  re- 
peated intimations  of  his  uneasiness  on  the  subject.! 

In  bis  own  order,  and  even  in  his  convent  of  Wit^ 
tcmberg,  Luther  met  with  disapprobation.  The  prior 
and  the  sob-prior  vrere  frightened  at  the  ooterj  made 
bjr  Tetzel  and  all  his  companions.  They  wont  to 
brotlier  Martin's  cell,  alarmed  and  trembling ;  **  Pray," 
•aid  they,  "  do  not  bring  disffrace  upon  your  order ! 
The  otbier  orders,  and  especidty  the  Dominicans,  are 
abrady  transported  with  ioy,  to  think  that  they  are 
not  alone  in  their  obloquy.''  Luther  was  affected  by 
these  words ;  but,  soon  rfcoverin|^  himself,  he  an- 
swered :  **  Diear  fathers  !  if  the  thing  is  not  of  God, 
it  will  come  to  nought ;  if  it  is,  let  it  go  f<»rwsrd." 
The  prior  and  the  sub-prior  were  silent.  **  The  thing  is 
going  forward  still,"  adds  Luther,  after  having  related 
diis  circumstance,  **  and,  if  it  please  God,  it  will  go 

00  better  and  better  to  the  end. — ^Amen  !"i 
Luther  had  many  other  atucks,  of  a  very  different 

kind,  to  endure.  At  Erfurth  he  was  accused  of  violence 
and  pride,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  condemned  the 
opinions  of  others  ;  a  reproach  to  which  those  persons 
are  generally  exposed,  who  have  that  strength  of  con- 
viction which  is  produced  by  the  word  of  God.  He 
was  reproached  with  haste  and  with  levity. 

"They  require  modesty  in  me,"  replied  Luther, 
''and  they  themselves  trample  it  under  foot  hi  the 
judgment  they  pass  on  me  I  We  behold  the  mote  in 
another's  eye,  and  consider  not  the  beam  that  is  in 
eiiT  own  eye.  The  troth  will  gain  no  more  by  my 
modesty  than  it  will  lose  by  my  rashness. — I  should 
like  to  kiM>w,"  continued  he,  addressing  himself  to 
Lange,  '*  what  errors  you  and  your  divines  have  found 
m  my  theses  1  Who  does  not  know  that  we  can  sel- 
dom advance  a  new  idea  without  an  appearance  of 
pride,  and  without  being  accused  of  seeking  quarrels ! 
If  humility  herself  attempted  anything  new,  those  of  a 
different  opinion  wouki  exclaim  that  she  was  proud.^ 
Why  were  Christ  snd  all  the  martyrs  put  to  death  1 
Because  they  appeared  prond  despisers  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  because  they 
brought  forward  new  trutha,  without  having  first  hum- 
Idy  consulted  the  oracles  of  the  old  opinions. 

"  Let  not  the  wise  men  of  the  present  day,  there- 
fore, expect  from  me  so  much  humility,  or,  rattier,  hy- 
pocrisy, aa  to  ask  their  judgment,  before  I  publish 
that  which  my  duty  calls  upon  me  to  proclaim.     What 

1  am  doing  wilt  not  be  effected  by  the  prudence  of 
nan,  but  by  the  counsel  of  God.>  If  the  work  is  of 
God,  who  shall  stop  iti — If  it  is  not,  who  can  forward 
itt  Not  my  will,  not  theirs,  nor  ours,  but  Thy  will, 
thine,  holy  Father,  who  art  in  heaven !" 

What  boldness,  what  noble  enthusiasm,  what  trust 
in  God !  And  especially  what  truth  in  ^ese  words  ; 
and  what  truth  for  all  times  1 

However,  the  reproschee  and  accusations,  which 
were  brought  against  Luther  from  all  sides,  did  not 
fail  to  make  some  impression  upon  his  mind.   He  was 

*  Bens  sum  conteatua :  male  obedire  quam  miraeula  facers, 
etiam  si  poasem.    (Epp.  i.  71.) 

tSoiuaqiie  dolorem  aspe  aignificaTit,  metasBa  diacerdlas 
mforss.    (Mfllanc.  Vita  Lath.) 

1 L.  Opp.  (L.)  vi.  p.  6ia 

^Finge  anim  ipaam  humiUUtem  nora  conarl,  atatlm  an- 
pcx^iaa  aat^ietcr  ab  iJa  qui  aUtarsapiont  (L.  Epp.  i.p.7&) 
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deceived  in  his  exnections.  He  had  expected  to  see 
the  heads  of  the  cDurch,  the  most  distinguished  philo* 
aophers  of  the  nation,  publicly  join  him  ;  but  it  was 
quite  otherwise.  A  word  of  encouragement,  hastily 
bestowed  at  the  outset,  was  all  that  the  more  favoura- 
bly disposed  afforded  him  ;  and  many  of  those  whom 
he  had  regarded  with  most  veneration,  were  loud  in 
their  condemnation  of  him.  He  felt  himself  alone  in 
the  church  ;  alone  against  Rome ;  alone  at  the  foot  of 
that  ancient  and  formidable  citadel,  whose  foundations 
reached  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  whose  walls,  as- 
cending to  the  skies,  appeared  to  deride  the  presump- 
tuous stroke  which  his  band  had  aimed  against  them.* 
He  was  diaturfaed  and  dejected  at  the  thought.  Doubta, 
which  he  thought  he  had  overcome,  returned  to  his 
mind  with  fresh  ibrce.  He  trembled  to  think  that  he 
had  the  whole  authority  of  the  church  against  him. 
To  withdraw  himself  from  that  authority,  to  resist  that 
voiee  which  nations  and  ages  had  humbly  obeyed,  to 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  that  church  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  revere  as  the 
mother  of  the  faithful ;  he,  a  despicable  monk, — it 
was  an  effort  beyond  human  power,  t  No  one  step 
cost  him  so  much  aa  this,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  this  tliat 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Reformation. 

No  one  can  describe  better  than  himself,  the  strug- 
;le  he  then  suffered  in  his  mind.     **  I  beean  this  af- 

ir,"  said  he,  **  with  great  fear  and  trembling.  What 
was  I  at  that  time  t  a  poor,  wretched,  contemptible 
friar,  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  man.t  Who  wa4  I, 
to  oppose  the  pope's  msjesty,  before  which,  not  only 
the  irings  of  the  earth  and  the  whole  world  trembled^ 
but,  also,  if  I  may  so  speak,  heaven  snd  hell  were 
constrained  to  obey  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  will? 
No  one  can  know  what  I  suffered  those  first  two 
years,  and  in  what  dejection,  I  might  say,  in  what  des- 
pair, I  was  often  plunged.  Those  proud  spirits,  who 
sfterward  attacked  the  pope  with  such  boldness,  can  • 
form  no  idea  of  my  sufferings  ;  though,  with  all  their 
skill,  they  could  have  done  him  no  injury,  if  Christ  had 
not  inflicted  upon  him,  through  me,  his  weak  and  unwor- 
thy instrument,  s  wound  from  which  he  will  never  reco- 
ver. But  whilst  they  were  satisfied  to  look  on,  and 
leave  me  to  face  the  danger  alone,  I  was  not  so  happy, 
so  «ahn,  or  so  sure  of  success ;  for  I  did  not  then  know 
many  thinga  which  now,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  d<i 
know.  There  were,  it  is  true,  many  pious  Chiristians, 
who  were  much  pleased  with  my  propositions,  and 
thought  highly  of  uem.  But  I  was  not  able  to  recoff^ 
nise  these,  or  look  upon  them  as  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  I  only  looked  to  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  the 
bicdiops,  the  theologians,  the  jurisconsults,  the  monka^ 
the  priests.  It  was  from  thence  that  I  expected  the 
spirit  to  breathe.  However,  after  having  triumphed, 
by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  over  all  opposing  argo- 
nienta,  I  at  last  overcame,  by  the  grace  of  Christ, 
with  much  anguish,  labour,  and  great  difiiculty,  the 
only  argument  that  still  stopped  me,  namely,  "  that  I 
must  Iwar  the  church  ;"4  for,  from  my  heart,  I  ho- 
noured the  church  of  the  pope  as  the  true  church ;  and  I 
did  so  with  more  sincerity  and  veneration  than  those  dis- 
graceful and  infamous  corrupters  of  the  church,  who, 
to  oppose  me,  now  so  much  extol  it.  If  I  had 
deapised  the  pope,  as  those  persons  do  in  their 
hearts,  who  praise  him  so  much  with  (heir  lips,  I  should 
feared  that   the   earth  would  open  at  that  io- 
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*  Solus  primo  eram.    (L.  0pp.  lat  in  pmf.) 

f  ConciUum  immanla  audacia  p^aum.    (Pallar.  I  p.  I7.> 

\  MIs«rrinius  tunc  fratcrculus  cadaveri  simSIIor  quam  ho- 

mlnl.    <L.  Opp.  lal.  i.  p.  40.) 
^  Et  cum  omnia  argnmenta  auperaaaem  per  Bcripturas,  hoe 

aann  cum  tumma  dlfficultate  et  angustla,  tandem  Chrlsto 

AtTcnte,  vix  auperavi,  Ecoleaiam  scilicet  andienam.  (L.  Opp. 

latLp.49.) 
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sunt,  and  swallow  mo  op  alive,  like  Korah  and  his 
company.*' 

How  hoDOuxable  are  these  struggles  to  Luther's 
character !  what  sincerity,  what  uprightness  do  they 
evince !  and  how  much  more  worthy  of  our  respect  is 
he  rendered  by  these  painful  sssaults  from  within  and 
from  without,  than  be  could  have  been  by  an  intre- 
pidity untried  by  conflict.  This  tnvail  of  his  soul,  is 
good  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divine  natore  of  his 
work.  We  see  that  the  c^use  and  principle  of  all  his 
actions  was  from  heaven.  Who  will  dare  to  say,  after 
all  the  characteristics  we  have  pointed  ovt,  that  the 
Reformation  was  a  political  affair  ?  No,  certaidy,  it 
was  not  the  fruit  of  human  policy,  but  of  divine  power. 
If  Luther  hsd  only  been  actuated  by  human  passions, 
be  would  have  yielded  to  bis  fears;  his  disappoint- 
ments and  misgivings  would  have  smothered  toe  fire 
that  had  been  kindled  in  his  soul,  and  he  would  only 
have  shed  a  transient  light  upon  the  church,  as  had 
been  done  before,  by  so  many  zealous  and  pioua  men, 
whose  names  have  been  handed  .down  to  posterity. 
But  now  God's  time  yras  come ;  the  work  was  not  to  be 
arrested  ;  the  enfranchisement  of  the  church  mast  be 
accomplished.  Luther  was  destined,  at  least,  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  that  complete  deliverance,  and  that 
roigbty  increase,  which  are  promiaed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  Accordingly,  he  experienced  the  troth  of 
that  glorious  promise  :  "The  youths  shall  faint  and 
he  weary,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fail.  But 
they  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  tbeir  strength ; 
they  shall  mount  up  with  wings,  as  eagles."  And 
the  same  divine  power,  which,  animating  the  heart  of 
the  doctor  of  Wittemberg,  had  led  him  to  the  combat, 
aoon  restored  his  former  conrage. 

The  reproaches,  the  timidity,  or  the  silence  of  his 
friends,  had  discouraged  him  ;  the  attacks  of  his  ene- 
mies reanimated  him :  this  is  usually  the  case.  The  ad- 
versaries of  the  troth,  thinking,  by  ibeir  violence,  to  do 
their  own  work,  did,  in  fact,  the  work  of  God.*  Tet- 
lel  took  up  the  gauntlet,  but  with  a  feeble  hand.  Hie 
sermon  of  Luther,  which  had  had  the  aame  effect  upon 
the  common  people,  as  the  theses  had  had  upon  the 
learned,  was  the  first  thing  he  undertook  to  answer. 
He  replied  to  this  discourse,  sentence  by  sentence,  in 
his  own  manner ;  he  then  gave  notice  that  he  was 
preparing  to  confute  his  adversary  more  at  length,  in 
some  theses,  which  he  would  maintain  at  the  Umous 
university  of  Frankfort,  upon  the  Oder.  ^<  Then,'' 
said  he,  referring  to  the  conclusion  of  Lather's  ser- 
mon, **  every  one  will  be  able  to  discover  who  is  an 
hercsiarch,  a  heretic,  a  schismatic, — who  is  in  error, 
who  is  rash,  who  is  a  slanderer.  Then  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, to  the  eyes  of  all,  who  has  *  a  gloomy  brain,* 
Inrho  has  '  never  felt  the  Bible,  read  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  understood  bis  own  teachers  \* — and, 
in  defence  of  the  propositions  that  I  bring  forward.  I 
am  ready  to  suffer  any  punishment  whatsoever,  irapri- 
eonment,  bastinado,  water,  or  fire." 

One  thing  strikes  us  in  this  work  of  Tetzel's^  It  is 
the  difference  between  his  German,  and  that  of  Luther. 
It  seems  as  if  there  were  a  distance  of  several  ases  be- 
tween them.  A  foreigner,  especially,  finda  it  difficult 
to  understand  Tetzel ;  whilst  the  language  of  Luther 
is  almost  entirely  such  as  is  used  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  sufficient  to  compare  their  writings,  to  see  that 
Luther  is  the  father  of  the  German  language.  This  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  least  of  his  merits,  but  still  it 
is  a  merit. 

Luther  replied  to  this  attack,  without  naming  Tet- 
sel ; — ^Tetzel  had  not  named  him.     But  there  was  no 

*  Hi  furores  Texelii  ot  cjjim  sslellitam  imponnnt  neeesstta- 
ftsm  Luthero  de  rabos  iiadem  oopioaittt  disserendi  et  tassdn 
Veritatis.    (Melanctb.  Vita  Luth.) 


one  in  Germany  who  coald  not  have  written,  in  th« 
front  of  their  productions,  the  nsmes  which  the  suthors 
thought  fit  to  conceal.  Tetzel  endeavoured  to  confound 
the  repentance  thai  God  requires,  with  the  penitence 
that  the  church  imposes ;  in  order  t»  give  higher  value 
to  his  indulgeneee.  Luther  nndertodt  te  clear  up  thie 
point. 

**  To  avoid  many  worde^"  said  he,  in  his  own  pic- 
turesque Unguage,  *'I  give  to  the  winds  (which have 
more  leisure  than  I  have,)  his  other  remarka,  which 
are  but  paper  flowers,  and  dry  leaves,  and  I  content 
myself  witheatamining  the  foundation  of  his  edifice  of 
Imrrs." 

<  The  penitence  imposed  by  the  holy  Father,  cannot 
be  the  repentance  required  by  Christ :  for  what  the 
holy  Father  imposes,  he  can  dispense  with  ;  and  if 
theae  two  penitencea  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  it 
follows  that  the  holy  lather  takes  away  what  Christ 
imposes,*  and  destroys  the  commandment  of  God.  Let 
him  only  ill-treat  me,*^  continues  Luther,  after  having 
quoted  other  false  interpretations  of  Tetzel,  "  let  him 
call  me  a  heretic,  schismatical,  slandeious,  and  what- 
ever he  pleaaes ;  I  shall  not  be  his  enemy  on  thftt  ac* 
count ; — ^nay,  so  far  from  it,  I  will,  on  that  account, 
pray  for  him  as  for  a  friend.  But  it  cannot  be  en- 
dured that  he  should  treat  the  hoi v  Scripture,  our  con- 
solation, as  a  sow  treata  a  sack  of  oaU.^* 

We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  find  Luther  eome^ 
times  using  expressions  too  conreely  vituperative  for 
modem  taste :  it  was  the  custom  of  the  time  ;  and  we 
generally  find  in  those  words  which  shock  our  notions  of 
propriety  in  lang;oage,  a  suitableness  and  strength 
which  redeem  their  harshness.    He  continoee  : 

**  He  who  purchases  indulgences,"  say  our  adver- 
saries again,  *'  does  better  than  he  who  gives  alms  to 
a  poor  man,  unless  he  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremity. Now,  if  they  tell  us  that  the  Turks  are  pro- 
fanins  our  ehurchee  and  croeses,  we  may  hear  it  with- 
out shuddering,  for  we  have  among  ouraelves  Turks  a 
hundred  times  worse,  who  profane  and  annihilate  the 
only  true  saetuaiy,  the  word  of  God,  which  sanctifies 
all  things.  . . .  Let  him,  who  wishes  to  follow  this 
precept,  take  good  care  not  to  feed  the  hungry,  or  to 
clothe  the  naked,  before  they  die  of  want,  and  conae- 
quently  have  no  more  need  of  assistance." 

It  is  important  to  compare  Luther'a  zeal  for  good 
works,  with  what  he  saye  about  justification  by  faith. 
Indeed,  no  one  who  has  any  expenenceand  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  wanta  this  new  proof  of  a  truth  of  which 
he  has  felt  the  fullest  evidence ;  namely,  that  the  moie 
firmly  we  hold  the  doctrine  of  justification  bv  faith,  the 
better  we  know  the  necessity  of  works,  and  the  more 
diligent  we  are  in  the  practice  of  them ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  laxity  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  brings 
with  it,  of  a  necessity,  a  neglect  of  good  works.  Lu- 
ther, St.  Paul  before  him,  and  Howard  after  him,  are 
£  roofs  of  the  former  assertion.  All  men  without  thie 
ith— and  the  world  is  full  of  such— give  proof  of  the 
latter. 

Luthof  proceede  to  refer  to  the  inaulta  o{  Tetzel, 
and  returns  them  in  this  fsehion  :  **  It  seems  to  me, 
at  the  sound  of  these  invectives,  that  I  hear  a  great  ass 
braying  at  me.  I  rejoice  at  it,  and  should  be  very 
sorry  £at  such  people  should  call  me  a  good  Chris- 
tian.". . .  We  must  represent  Luther  such  as  he  was, 
and  with  all  his  weakness.  This  inclination  to  humour 
and  even  low  humour,  was  one  of  them.  He  was  a 
great  man,  a  man  of  God  ;  but  he  was  a  man  and  not 
an  angel,  nor  even  a  perfect  man.  Who  has  the  right 
to  require  this  in  him  t 

"  Furthermore,"  adds  he,  defying  and  challenging 

•  Dai  er  die  Sehrift.  unwrn  Trost.  nioht  andaxa  bahandslt 
wis  die  Ban  sinen  Hsberssok. 
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his  adversaries  to  combat,  *'  although  for  such  thiDgs 
it  is  not  the  custom  to  burn  beretica,  hers  am  I,  at 
Wittemberg,  I,  Doctor  Martin  Luther !  and  if  there 
is  any  inquisitor  who  wishes  to  chew  iron,  or  blow  up 
rocics,  I  give  him  notice  that  he  may  have  a  safe-con- 
duct hitheri  open  gates,  a  sood  table,  and  a  lodging 
prepared  for  him,  all  through  the  gracious  cere  of  the 
worthy  prince,  Duke  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saiooy,  who 
will  never  be  the  protector  of  heretics."* 

We  see  that  Luther  was  not  wanting  in  courage. 
He  trusted  in  the  word  of  God,  and  that  is  a  rock 
that  never  fails  to  shelter  us  in  the  storm.  But  God 
in  his  faithfulness  alao  afforded^  him  othe^  assistance. 
To  the  burats  of  ioy  with  which  the  multitude  received 
the  theses  of  Luther,  had  succeeded  a  mournful  silence. 
The  learned  had  timidly  withdrawn  when  they  heard 
the  calumnies  and  insults  of  Tetsel,  and  of  the  Domi- 
nicana.  The  bishops,  who  had  before  loudly  blamed 
the  abuae  of  the  indulgences,  seeing  them  at  last  at- 
tacked, had  not  failed,  as  is  always  the  case,  to  disco- 
ver that  the  attack  was  unaeasonable.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Reformer's  friends  were  alarmed.  £very 
one  ahrunk  back.  But  when  the  firat  alarm  was  over, 
a  change  took  pUce  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  monk 
of  Wittembeig,  who,  for  some  time,  had  been  ahnost 
alone  in  the  Church,  aoon  saw  himself  again  sonoond- 
ed  by  a  multitude  of  friends  and  admirers. 

There  was  one  who,  though  timid,  still  remained 
faithful  to  him  at  this  eriais,  and  whose  friendship  vras  a 
consolation  and  support.  This  was  Spalatin.  Their 
correspondence  had  been  kept  up.  '*  I  return  you 
thanks,**  he  says  to  him,  speakinff  of  a  special  mark  of 
friendship  he  had  received  fromliim,  "  but  what  do  I 
not  owe  you  1**t  It  waa  on  the  Uth  of  November, 
1517,  eleven  days  after  the  publication  of  the  theses, 
and  consequently  at  the  moment  when  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  in  the  greatest  ferment,  ^t  Luther 
thus  poured  forth  his  gratitude  to  his  friend.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  in  this  very  letter  to  Spalatin,  how 
this  strong  man,  who  had  just  performed  an  action  re- 
quiring so  much  coorsfle,  acknowledges  whence  his 
strength  is  derived.  '*  We  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves ; 
we  can  do  all  things  by  the  grace  of  God.  Ignorance 
in  any  measure  is  altogether  beyond  our  power  to 
overcome.  There  is  no  ignorance  so  dark  but  the 
grace  of  God  can  dispel  it.  The  more  we  labour  by 
our  own  strength  to  attain  wisdom,  the  more  infam- 
ated  we  become.^  And  it  is  not  true  that  this  invinci- 
ble ignorance  excuses  the  sinner,  for  otherwise  there  is 
DO  such  thinff  as  sin  in  the  world." 

Lniher  had  sent  his  propositions  neither  to  the  prioce 
nor  to  any  of  his  courtiers.  It  appears  that  the  chap- 
lain expressed  aome  surprise  at  this.  **  I  did  not  wish," 
answered  Luther,  '*  that  my  theses  should  reach  the 
hands  of  our  illustrious  prince,  or  any  of  his  circle,  be- 
fore those  who  think  they  are  therein  referred  to  had 
received  them,  lest  they  should  suppose  that  I  publish' 
ed  them  by  the  prince's  direction,  or  to  court  his  favour, 
and  out  of  ill  will  to  the  biahop  of  Ments.  I  am  told 
there  are  several  who  fancy  this — but  now  I  can  safely 
affirm,  that  my  theses  were  published  without  the  pri- 
vitv  of  Duke  Fcederic."^ 

If  Spalatin  comforted  his  friend,  and  supported  him 
with  all  his  influence,  Luther,  on  his  part  endeavoured 
to  answer  aU  the  enquiries  addressed  to  him  by  the 
difideat  chaplain.     Among  his  questions  was  one 

f  Tibi  gratias  ago :  1a6  quid  tibi  non  de  bee  1  (L.  Eppw  L 
p.  74.) 

1  Qnanto  msgia  oonamnr  ex  nobis  ad  sapientiaia,  taoto  am- 
plin*  approplnquamat  indpientig.    (L.  £pp-  i.  p.  74.) 

h  8ed  salvum  est  nnnc  etiam  Jurare,  quod  sine  icita  dncis 
rraterici  exierint    (Ibid.  p.  76.) 


which  ie  often  proposed  in  our  day.  ^  What,**  asked 
he,  "  is  the  beat  method  of  studying  the  Scriptures  1" 

'*  Hitherto,**  answered  Luther,  **  worthy  Spalatin, 
you  have  asked  only  things  I  was  aUe  to  answer.  But 
to  guide  you  in  the  atody  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  be- 
yond my  strength.  However,  if  you  insist  on  knowing 
my  method  I  w^ll  not  fioaceal  it  from  you. 

"  It  ia  meet  plain  we  cannot  attain  to  the  underatand- 
mg  of  Scripture  either  by  study  or  by  strength  of  intellect 
Therefore  yonr  Srst  duty  must  be  to  begin  with  prayer. ' 
Entreat  the  Lord  to  deign  to  grant  you,  in  his  rich 
mercy,  rightly  to  understand  his  word.  There  is  no 
other  interpreter  of  the  word  of  God  but  the  author  of 
that  word  himself ;  even  as  He  haa  aaid,  *  They  shsU  all 
be  taught  of  God.'  Hope  nothing  from  your  study,  or 
the  strength  of  your  intellect ;  but  simply  pot  your 
trust  in  God,  and  in  the  g|aidanee  of  his  Spirit.  Be- 
lieve one  who  has  made  trial  of  this  method."  t     Here 


we  see  how  Luther  attained  to  the  poeaession  of  the 
truth  which  he  preached  to  others.  It  was  not,  as 
some  have  said,  by  following  the  guidance  of  his  own 
presumptuous  reason  ;  nor  was  it,  as  others  assert,  by 
surrendering  himself  to  the  contentious  passions.  He 
drew  from  the  purest  and  holiest  spring,  by  humble,  truet* 
ing,  and  prayerful  enquiry  of  God  himself.  But  then, 
there  are  few  men  of  thie  age  who  follow  his  example  ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  there  are  few  who  understand  him. 
To  a  thoughtful  mind  these  words  of  Luther  are  of 
themselves  a  jostificatwn  of  the  Reformation. 

Luther  also  found  conaolation  in  the  friendship  of 
respectable  laymen.  Christopher  Scheurl,  the  worthy 
town-clerk  of  the  imperial  ci^  of  Nuremberg,  at  this 
time  afibrded  him  some  aflfeeting  marks  of  his  renrd.t 
How  sweet  to  the  heart  of  a  man  encompassed  with 
adversaries  is  every  intimation  of  interest  felt  in  his 
success !  The  town-clerk  of  Nuremberg  went  fur- 
ther ;  he  wished  to  bring  over  other  friends  to  the  man 
he  himself  befriended.  He  proposed  to  him  that  he 
ehould  dedicate  one  of  his  writings  to  Jerome  Ebner, 
a  jurieeonsnit  of  Nurembm,  who  was  then  in  great 
repute.  **  You  have  a  high  notion  of  my  labours,** 
answered  Luther,  modestly ;  '*  but  I  myself  have  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  them.  It  wae  my  wish,  however,  to 
comp^  with  your  desire.  I  looked — ^but  among  all 
my  pspers,  which  I  never  before  thought  so  meanly  of, 
I  eould  find  nothing  but  what  aeemed  totally  unworthy 
of  being  dedicated  to  so  distinguished  a  person  by  so 
humble  an  individual  as  myself.**  Touching  humility ! 
The  words  are  those  of  Luther— end  he  is  speaking 
of  the  comparatively  unknown  name  of  Doctor  Ebner! 
Posterity  has  not  ratified  bis  estimate. 

Luther,  who  made  no  attempt  to  circulate  his  theses, 
bad  not  only  abstained  from  sending  them  to  the  Elec- 
tor and  his  court,  but  had  not  even  sent  them  to  Scheurl. 
The  town-clerk  of  Nuremberg  expressed  some  sur- 
prise at  this.  **  My  design,"  answered  Luther,  ^  was 
not  to  make  them  so  public.  I  wished  to  discuss  the 
various  points  comprised  in  them  with  some  of  our 
associates  and  neignbours.^  If  they  had  condemned 
them,  I  would  have  destroyed  them ;  if  they  had  ap- 
proved them,  I  would  have  published  them.  But  now 
they  have  been  printed  again  and  again,  and  circulated 

*  Priaum  id  oertiisimaai  est,  sacras  Uttaras  non  pone  vel 
studio,  vel  ingenio  penetrarL  Ideo  primom  offlcium  est  at  ab 
oratione  incipias. 

f  Igltur  de  too  studio  desperes  oportet  omcind,  simnl  et 
ingenia  Deo  autem  soli  oonfldas  et  miuxoi  tpiritd.  Exper. 
to  crede  iita.    (L .  £pp.  L  p.  88. 18.  Jan.) 

}  "Litero  tue,"  wrote  Luther  to  him,  on  tho  11th  of  Deeenik 
htk,  1617,  "  animnm  tuum  erga  meam  parvltatem  candidum 
et  long%  ultra  meiita  beaevolentiasiiBOBa  probaverant"  (L. 
Epp.Lp.79.) 

^Non  Aiit  oonsillom  noque  votum  eas  evulgari,  aed  cum 
pauclt  apod  et  eircum  nos  habltaatlbus  primum  anper  ipato 
conferrl.    (L.  Epp.  L  p.  M^ 
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so  far  beyond  all  my  expebtaiions,  that  I  zemt  the 
production  of  them  ;*  not  that  I  fear  the  tniUi  being 
made  known  to  the  people,  for  that  is  my  object ;  but 
they  are  not  in  the  beat  form  for  general  inetmction. 
They  conuin  aome  points,  too,  which  are  still  ques> 
tionable  in  my  own  judgment.  And  if  I  had  thought 
they  would  have  made  such  an  impression,  there  are 

rropositions  that  I  would  have  left  oat,  and  others  that 
would  have  asserted  with  greater  confidence."  Luth- 
er afterward  thought  d  ifferently .  Far  from  fearing  that 
he  bad  said  too  much,  he  declared  he  ooght  to  have 
spoken  out  much  more  fully.  But  the  appreheAaions  that 
Luther  evinced  to  Scheurl  do  honour  to  his  sincerity. 
They  shew  that  he  had  no  preconceived  plan,  or  party 
purpose  ;  that  he  was  free  from  self-conceit,  and  was 
aeekinff  the  truth  alone.  When  he  had  discovered  it 
m  its  fulness,  his  language  was  changed.  **  You  will 
find  in  my  earlier  writings,"  said  he,  many  years  after- 
ward, "  that  I  very  humbly  conceded  to  the  Pope 
many  and  important  things  which  I  now  abhor  and 
regard  as  abominable  and  olaapheroous."t 
'  Scheurl  was  not  the  only  layman  of  consideration 
who  then  manifested  a  friendly  disposition  toward  Lu- 
ther. The  famous  painter,  Albert  Dorer,  sent  him  a 
present,  probably  one  of  his  productions,  and  the  Doc- 
tor expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  gift.t 

Thus  Luther,  at  that  time,  experienced  in  his  own 
person  the  truth  of  the  divine  word :  **  A  friend  loveth 
at  all  times ;  and  a  brother  is  bom  for  adversity."  But 
he  recalled  the  passage  for  comfort  to  others  as  well 
as  to  himself. 

He  pleaded  for  the  entire  nation.  The  Elector  had 
just  levied  a  tax,  and  it  was  affinned  that  he  waa  about 
to  levy  another,  in  accordance,  probably,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Pfeffinger,  his  counsellor,  whose  conduct  was 
often  the  subject  of  Luther's  strictures.  The  Doctor 
boldly  placed  himself  in  the  breach.  "  Let  not  your 
Highness,"  said  he,  "  despise  the  prayer  of  a  poor  friar. 
I  beseech  you,  in  God*s  name,  not  to  impose  any  fur- 
ther tax.  I  was  heart-broken— 4nd  so  were  many  of 
those  who  are  most  devoted  to  you — at  seeing  to  what 
a  degree  the  last  had  injured  your  Highnesses  fair  name 
and  popularity.  It  is  true  that  Grod  has  endowed  yon 
with  a  lofty  judgment,  ao  that  you  see  further  into  the 
consequences  of  these  things  than  I  or  your  subjects 
in  general.  But  it  may  be  the  will  of  God  that  a 
meaner. capacity  shall  minister  instruction  to  a  greater 
—to  the  end  that  no  one  may  trust  in  himself,  but  sim- 
ply in  the  Lord  our  God:  May  he  deign,  for  our  good, 
to  preserve  your  body  in  health,  and  your  soul  for  ever- 
lasting blessedness.  Amen."  Thus  the  Gospel,  while 
it  honours  kings,  pleads  the  cause  of  the  people.  It 
instructs  subjects  in  their  duties,  and  it  calls  upon 
princes  Co  be  regardless  of  their  subjects*  rights.  The 
voice  of  such  a  Christian  man  as  Luther,  speaking  in 
the  secret  chamber  of  a  sovereign,  may  often  do  more 
than  can  be  effected  by  a  whole  assembly  of  legislators. 
In  this  same  letter,  in  which  Luther  inculcated  a 
atom  lesson  to  his  prince,  he  was  not  afraid  to  ask  a 
boon  of  him,  or  rather  to  remind  him  of  a  promise — 
the  promise  he  had  made  him  of  a  new  sown.  This 
freedom  on  Luther*s  part,  at  a  moment  when  he  might 
fear  he  had  offended  Frederic,  is  equally  honourable  to 
the  Prince  and  the  Reformer.  *'But  if,"  said  he, 
**  Pfeffinger  has  the  charge  of  these  matters,  lot  him 
give  it  me  in  reality,  and  not  in  protestations  of  friend- 
ship. For  ss  to  weaving  fine  words  together,  it  is 
what  he  excels  in ;  but  no  good  cloth  comes  of  that." 
Luther  thought  that  by  his  faithful  counsels  he  had 

*  Ut  me  poniteit  h^jns  fatur».    (Ibid.) 

t  Qua  istis  temporibus  pro  8uinm&  blasphemifi  et  abominsp 
tione  habeo  et  execror.    (L.  Opp.  Lat.  Witt  in  praf.) 

X  Acc«pi limul  et  doaum  iniignit  viri  Albert!  Darsr. 

(L.Epp.i.p.95.) 


fairly  earned  his  court  ^ment. *  However,  two  ye«s 
after  he  had  not  received  it,  and  his  solicitation  was 
renewed.f  A  fact  which  seems  to  shew  that  Frederic 
was  not  so  easily  wrought  upon  by  Luther  as  has  been 
supposed. 

The  minds  of  men  had  gradually  recovered  from  the 
alarm  that  had  at  first  been  communicated  to  them. 
Luther  himself  was  inclined  to  declare  that  his  words 
did  not  bear  the  construction  that  had  been  put  upon 
them.  New  events  might  hsve  diverted  public  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  blow  aimed  againat  the  Romish  doctrine 
might  have  spent  itself  in  the  air,  as  had  often  been 
the  case  before.  But  the  partisans  of  Rome  prevented 
the  affair  from  ending  thus.  They  fanned  the  flame 
instead  of  extinguishing  it. 

Tctzel  and  the  Dommicans  haughtily  replied  to  the 
attack  made  upon  them.  Eager  to  crush  this  audacious 
monk  wlko  had  disturbed  their  trsffic,  and  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  they  raised  a  shoot 
of  indignation — affirmed,  that  to  attack  the  indulgences 
established  by  the  Pope,  was  to  attack  the  pope  him- 
self;  and  summoned  to  their  assistance,  all  the  monks 
and  divines  of  their  school. t  It  is  evident,  indeed, 
that  Tetzel  was  conscious  of  his  own  inability  to  cope 
with  such  sn  adversary  ss  Luther.  Quite  disconcert- 
ed by  the  Doctor*s  attack,  and  irritated  in  the  highest 
deffree,  he  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittemberg, 
and  went  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  arrival 
in  November,  1517.  Conrad  Wimpina,  a  man  of  great 
eloquence,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  divines 
of  the  time,  was  one  of  the  professors  in  the  university 
of  that  city.  Wimpina  regarded,  with  a  jealous  eye, 
both  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  and  the  University  to 
which  he  belonged.  The  reputation  enjoyed  by  both 
gave  him  umbrage.  Tetzel  requested  him  to  answer 
the  theses  of  Luther,  and  Wimpini  accordingly  wrote 
two  series  of  antitheses,  the  first  in  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  indulgences,  and  the  seco»id  of  the  Papal  aa« 
thority. 

On  the  SOth  January,  1618,  took  place  that  dispou- 
tion  which  had  been  so  long  prepsring,  which  had  been 
announced  so  ostentatiously,  anu  on  which  Tetzel  buift 
his  hopes.  Loudly  had  he  beat  to  arms.  Monks  had 
been  gathering  together  from  all  the  neighbouring  clois- 
ters. More  than  three  hundred  were  now  assembled. 
Tetzel  read  to  them  his  theses.  In  these  he  repeated 
all  that  he  had  advanced  before,  even  the  declaration 
that — '<  Whosoever  shall  say  the  soul  does  not  uke  ito 
flight  from  purgatory,  immediately  that  the  money  is 
dropped  intu  the  chest,  is  in  error."^ 

But,  above  all,  he  put  forward  propositions  by  which 
the  pope  seemed  actually  **  seated,"  as  the  apostle  ex- 
presses it,  **  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  to 
be  God."  This  shameless  dealei*  in  counterfeit  wares, 
found  it  convenient  to  retreat,  with  all  his  disorders 
and  scandals.  Under  the  cover  of  the  pope's  mantle. 

The  following  are  positions  which  he  declsred  him- 
self ready  to  defend,  in  presence  of  the  numerous  as- 
sembly that  surrounded  him : 

"  3.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  the  pope,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  is  higher  than  the  universal 
church,  and  superior  to  councils ;  and  that  entire  sub- 
mission is  doe  to  his  decrees. 

"4.  Christians  should  be  taught  that  the  pope  alone 
has  the  right  to  decide  in  questions  of  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  that  he  alone,  and  no  other,  has  power  to  ex- 
plain, according  to  bis  judgment,  the  sense  of  Holy 

«  Mein  Hofkleid  verdienen.    (Epp.  L.  i.  77, 79.) 

tEpp.  L.i.  p.998. 

I  Suum  senatum  convocat ;  monachos  aliquot  et  tbcologos 
mi,  lophittioi  atcamqus  tincto*.    (Melancth.  Vita  Luth.  106.) 

^Quisquis  erso  dicet,  non  eitiut  pone  anitnain  volare  quam 
tn  fbndo  cisttt  denariui  powit  tinnire,  «rraf— f  Pnsitiones  fr» 
1  tris  Job.  Tezelii,  Fos.  66.  L.  Opp.  L  p.  M.) 
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Scriptora,  tnd  to  approve  or  condemn  the  words  and 
works  of  others. 

**  5.  Christians  should  be  taaght  that  the  judgment 
€f  the  pope,  in  things  pertaining  to  Christian  doctrine, 
and  necessary  to  the  saWatiott  of  mankind,  can  in  no 
case  err. 

"  6.  Christians  should  be  taoght  that  they  should 
place  more  dependence  in  matters  of  faith  on  the  pope's 
jodgment,  expressed  in  his  decrees,  than  of  the  unani- 
mons  opinion  of  all  the  learned,  resting  merely  upon 
their  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

"  8.  Christians  should  be  Uogfat  that  they  who  con- 
ipire  aijgainst  the  honour  or  dignity  of  the  pope,  incur 
the  gaut  of  treason,  and  deserve  to  be  sccuised. 

**17.  Christians  should  be  Uugbt  that  there  are 
many  things  which  the  church  reoards  as  certain  arti- 
cles of  the  Catholic  faith,  although  they  are  not  found 
either  in  the  inspirsd  Scriptures,  or  in  the  early 
Fatbeis. 

**  44.  Christisns  should  be  taught  to  regard  as  ob- 
itinate  heretics,  allVrho  by  speech,  action,  or  writing, 
dedare,  that  they  would  not  retract  their  heretical  pro- 
positioDs,  though  excommunication  after  excommuni- 
cation sbMild  be  showered  upon  them  like  hail. 

**  48.  Christians  should  be  Uusht  that  they  who  pro- 
tect the  errors  of  heretics,  and  who,  by  their  authority, 
hinder  them  from  being  brought  before  the  judge,  who 
has  a  ri^ht  to  hear  them,  are  exoommuniQate  ;  and  that 
il,  within  the  space  of  one  year,  thej  cease  not  from 
doing  so,  they  will  be  declared  infamous,  and  severely 
visited  with  punishment,  conformable  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  and  for  the  warning  of  others.* 

*'50.  Christians  should  be  Uugfat  that  they  who  scrib- 
ble so  many  books  and  tracts,— who  preach,  or  publicly, 
and  with  evil  intention,  dispute  about  ihe  confession 
of  the  lips,  the  satisfaction  of  works,  the  rich  and  large 
indulgences  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  power—- 
ibey  who  side  with  those  who  preach  or  write  such 
things,  and  take  pleasure  in  their  writings,  and  circn- 
Isce  them  among  the  people  and  in  society ;  and,  final- 
ly, all  they  who,  in  secret,  speak  of  these  things  with 
contempt  or  irreverence,  must  expect  to  fall  umler  the 
penalties  before  recited,  and  to  plunge  themselves,  and 
others  along  with  them,  into  etomal  condemnation  at 
the  great  day,  and  the  deepest  disgrace  in  this  present 
worM.  For  every  beast  that  toiu:heth  the  mountain 
ahaU  be  stoned.*' 

We  perceive  that  Luther  was  not  the  only  object 
of  Tetxel's  attack.  In  his  48th  thesis  he  probably  had 
an  eye  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  In  other  respects, 
these  propositions  savoured  strongly  of  the  Dominican. 
To  threaten  all  opposition  with  rigorous  chastisements, 
was  an  im|uisitor's  argument,  which  there  was  no  way 
of  answering.  Three  hundred  monks,  whom  Tetzel 
had  sssembUd,  were  full  of  admiration  at  all  that  he 
had  ssid.  The  divines  of  the  university  were  too 
liesrfol  ef  being  classed  among  the  promoters  of  heresy, 
and  too  much  attached  to  the  principles  of  Wimina, 
epenly  to  attack  the  astounding  theses  which  had  been 
read  in  their  presence. 

This  afiair,  therefore,  about  which  there  had  been 
so  much  noise,  seemed  likely  to  end  like  a  mock- fight ; 
hot  among  the  crowd  of  students  present  at  the  discus- 
sion, was  a  young  man,  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
named  John  Knipatrow.  He  had  read  the  theses  of 
Lather^  and  found  them  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures. 
Indignant  at  aeeing  the  trout  publicly  trampled  under 
foot,  without  any  one  offering  himself  in  its  defence, 
■he  young  man  raised  his  voice,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  whole  assembly,  and  attacked  the  presumptuous 

*  Pro  Inbrnlbai  sunt  tenen<li,  qui  etiam  per  jnrif  capitals 
terribiliter  maltii  plectentor  poenu  in  omnium  hominum  ter- 
romn.    (PoaiUonei  fratrit  Joh.  TezeUL  M.  L.  0pp.  i  p.  96.) 
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Tetzel  The  poor  Dominican,  who  had  not  reckoned 
on  any  such  opposition,  waa  thrown  into  dismay.  After 
some  attempts  at  an  answer,  he  abandoned  the  field 
of  battle,  and  made  room  for  Wimpina.  The  latter  de- 
fended his  cauae  with  more  vigour ;  but  Knipatrow 
pressed  him  00  hard  that,  to  pot  an  end  to  the  untoward 
contest,  Wimpina,  in  his  capacity  of  president,  declared 
the  discussion  terminated,  and  proceeded,  at  once,  to 
the  promoting  of  Tetzel  to  the  rank  of  Doctor,  as  the 
recompense  of  this  glorious  dispute.  After  this,  Wim- 
pina, to  get  rid  of  his  young  anugonist,  caused  him 
to  be  sent  to  the  convent  of  Pyritz,  in  Pomerania, 
with  directions  that  he  ahould  be  strictly  watched. 
But  this  newly-risen  luminary,  removed  from  the 
banks  of  the  Oder,  wss  destined,  at  a  later  period,  to 
diffuse  the  light  over  Pomerania.*  God,  when  he  aees 
fit,  employs  Sie  disciple  to  confound  the  master. 

Tetzel,  desirous  to  make  up  for  the  check  he  had 
met  with,  had  recourse  to  the  uUima  ratio  of  Rome 
and  ita  in<}uisitors,— the  fire.  He  set  up  a  pulpit  and 
a  scafibld  in  one  of  the  auburbs  of  Frankfort.  He  went 
thither  in  solemn  procession,  arrayed  in  the  insignia  of 
an  inquisitor  of  the  faith.  He  inveighed  in  his  most 
furious  manner  from  the  pulpit.  He  hurled  his  thun- 
ders with  an  unsparing  naod,  and  loudly  exclaimed* 
that  **  the  heretic,  Luther,  ought  to  be  burned  alive." 
Then,  piacinff  the  dootor*s  propositions  and  aermon  on 
the  scafibld,  be  set  firo  to  theout  He  showed  greater 
dexterity  in  thia  operation  than  he  had  displayed  in 
defending  his  theses.  Here  there  was  none  to  oppose 
him,  and  hia  victory  was  complete.  The  arrogant  Do- 
minican re-ontered  Frankfort  m  triumph.  Wbon  par- 
ties accustomed  to  power  have  susuined  defeat,  thev 
have  recourse  to  certain  shows  and  semblances,  which 
must  be  allowed  them,  aa  a  conaoUtion  for  their  dis- 
grace. 

The  second  theses  of  Luther  mark  an  important 
epoch  in  the  Reformation.  They  changed  the  ground 
of  the  dispute,  transferring  it  from  the  indulgence- 
market  to  the  balls  of  the  Vatican, — and  diverted  the 
attack  from  Tetzel,  to  direct  it  against  the  (lope.  For 
the  contemptible  trafiicker,  whom  Luther  had  assailed 
and  held  powerless  in  his  grasp,  they  substituted  the 
sacred  person  of  the  hesd  of  the  church.  Luther  was 
all  astonishment  at  this.  A  little  later,  probsbly,  he 
would,  of  his  own  accord,  have  taken  up  this  new  po- 
sition ;  but  his  enemies  spared  him  the  trouble.  Thence- 
forward, the  dispute  had  reference,  not  merely  to  a 
discredited  traffic,  but  to  Rome  itself ;  and  the  blow 
that  a  bold  hand  had  aimed  against  Tetzel's  stsll, 
smote,  and  shook  to  its  foundation,  the  throne  of  the 
pontifical  king. 

The  theses  of  Tetzel  served,  moreover,  only  as  a 
siffnal  to  the  troop  of  Romiah  doctors.  A  shout  waa 
raised  against  Luther  by  the  monks,  enraged  at  the 
appearance  of  an  adversary  more  formidable  even  than 
Eraamus  or  Reuchlin.  The  name  of  Luther  resounded 
from  sll  the  Dominican  pulpits.  They  stirred  up  the 
passions  of  the  people  ;  they  called  the  intrepid  doc- 
tor a  madman,  a  seducer,  a  wretch,  possessed  by  the 
devil.  His  teaching  was  decried  as  the  most  horrible 
of  heresies.  "  Only  wait,"  said  they,  *'  a  fortnight, 
or,  at  most,  a  month,  and  that  notorious  heretic  will 
be  burned  slive."  Had  it  depended  on  the  Domini- 
cans, indeed,  the  Saxon  doctor  would  soon  have  met  the 
fate  of  Huss  and  of  Jerome.  But  God  was  watching 
over  him.  His  life  was  destined  to  sccomplish  what 
the  martyrdom  of  Huss  had  begun.    For  each  indivi- ' 

*8pieker,  Oesch.  Dr.  M.  LTitheri.-~Bec]unsiinI  Notilii 
univ.    Francofort,  8,  ke. 

t  Fnlmlna  In  Luthenim  torqart :  vocifersttir  ubiqtie  hano 
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dual  serres  the  pnrposesof  God ;  one  by  hit  life,  ano- 
ther by  his  deatL  Already  maoy  exclaimed  that  the 
whole  university  of  Wittembei]^  was  tainted  with  he- 
resy, and  they  pronounced  it  infamous.*  <*  Let  us 
drive  out  the  wretch,  and  all  his  partisans!'*  said  they. 
And  in  man^  cases  these  clamours  did,  in  fact,  ex- 
cite the  passions  of  the  people.  Those  who  shared  in 
the  opinions  of  the  reformer,  were  pointed  out  to  pub- 
lic observation,  and  wherever  the  monks  had  power  in 
their  bands,  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  felt  the  effects  of 
their  hatred.  Thoa,  the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  began 
to  be  fulfilled  :  "  They  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute 
you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for 
my  sake.**  This  recompense  of  the  world,  is  in  no 
age  withheld  from  the  decided  disciples  of  the  Gospel. 

When  Luther  heard  of  the  theses  of  Tetzel,  and  of 
the  general  attack  of  which  they  had  given  the  signal, 
his  courage  rose.  He  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to 
face  such  adversaries  boldly  ;  his  intrepid  spirit  felt  no 
difficulty  in  resolving  to  do  so.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
their  weakness  discovered  to  him  his  own  strength, 
and  inspired  him  with  the  consciousness  of  what,  in 
reality,  he  was. 

He  did  not,  however,  give  way  to  those  emotions 
of  pride  which  are  so  congenial  to  man's  heart.  "  I 
have  more  difficulty,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin,  at  this 
time,  "  to  refrain  from  despisins  my  adversaries,  and 
so  sinning  against  Christ,  than  I  should  have  in  van- 
quishing them.  They  are  so  ignorant,  both  of  human 
and  divine  things,  that  it  is  humbling  to  have  to  dis- 
pute with  them ;  and  yet,  it  is  this  very  ignorance 
which  gives  them  their  inconceivable  boldness,  and 
their  brazen  front,  "f 

But  what,  above  all,  strengthened  his  hesrt,  in  the 
midst  of  this  general  hostility,  was  the  deep  conviction 
that  his  cause  was  the  cause  of  truth.  "  Do  not  won- 
der,'* he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  in  the  beginning  of  1518, 
'*  that  they  revile  me  so  unsparingly.  I  hear  their  re- 
vilings  with  joy.  If  thev  did  not  curse  me,  we  could  not 
be  so  firmly  assured  that  the  cause  I  have  undertaken 
is  that  of  uod  himself.t  Christ  was  set  for  a  sign  that 
should  be  spoken  against."  *<  I  know,"  said  he,  ano- 
ther time,  "  that  from  the  beginning,  the  Word  of  God 
has  been  such,  as  that  whosoever  would  carry  it  into 
the  world,  must,  like  the  apostles,  leave  everything, 
and  be  delivered  unto  death.  If  it  were  not  so,  it 
would  not  be  the  word  of  Christ."^  This  peace,  in 
the  midst  of  agitation,  is  a  thing  unknown  to  the  he* 
roes  of  the  wond.  We  see  men  at  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment— of  a  political  party— sink  under  their  labours  and 
trials.  The  Christian  generally  gathers  new  strength 
in  conflict.  It  is  because  he  is  acquainted  with  a 
hidden  source  of  refreshment  and  courage,  unknown 
to  him  whose  eyes  are  closed  against  the  Gospel. 

One  thing,  however,  at  times  disturbed  Lutner :  it 
was  the  thought  of  the  dissentions  his  coursgeous  re- 
sistonce  might  five  rise  to.  He  knew  that  a  word 
might  be  enough  to  set  the  world  in  a  flame.  He  at 
times  foresaw  prince  opposing  prince ;  nation,  perhaps, 
set  against  nation ;  his  love  tor  his  country  took  alarm ; 
his  Christisn  charity  recoiled  from  the  prospect.  He 
would  gladly  have  secured  peace  ;  yet  it  behoved  him 
to  speak.  It  was  the  Lord's  will.  «*  I  tremble,"  said 
he,  '*  I  shudder  at  the  thought,  that  I  may  be  an  occa- 
sion of  discord  to  such  mignty  princes."|| 

*  Eo  forant  usquo  at  univenitatem  WlttembsmmeBi  prop* 
tar  me  inftmem  conantor  facers  et  hareticsm.  (L.  £pp.  i.  p.  93.) 

fXpp.  Luth.  1.  p.  03. 

X  Ni>i  Maledkerer  non  ersdsrsss  sk  Dso  esse  qii»  trscto. 
(L.  Epp.  L  p.  S6.) 

^  "  Morta  omptum  est  (verbum  Dei,")  continuei  he,  in  deep- 
ly eastf  etic  languag*,  "  mortibni  ralgatum,  mortlbat  senra- 
tnm,  mortibaf  qooque  tenrsadum  aat  rsferendoa  est" 

I  Inter  tantos  principes  dinidii  origo  esse  valda  hexreo  et  ti- 
■MS.    (L,  Epp.  L  p.  98.) 


He  still  kept  silence  in  regard  to  Tetzel's  propasi- 
tions  concerning  the  pope ;  bad  he  been  carried  away 
by  passion,  doubtless  he  would  have  fallen  with  impe- 
tuosity upon  that  aatounding  doctrine,  under  which 
his  adversary  took  shelter  anid  concealment  for  him- 
self. But  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is,  in  his 
delay,  reserve  and  ailence,  a  somethm^  grave  and  so- 
lemn, which  sufficiently  reveals  the  spint  that  animated 
him.  He  paused,  yet  not  from  weakness ;  for  the  blow 
was  but  the  heavier,  when  at  length  it  fell. 

TeUel,  after  his  auto-da-fe  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,      | 
had  hastened  to  send  his  theses  into  Saxony.     They      | 
will  serve  thought  he,  aa  an  antidote  to  those  of  Luther. 
A  man  was  despatched  by  the  inquisitor  from  AUe  to 
distribute  his  propositions  at  Wittemberg.    The  stu- 
dents of  that  university,  indignant  that  Tetxel  should 
have  burned  the  theses  of  their  maater,  no  sooner  heard      j 
of  the  arrival  of  his  messenirer  than  they  sonoanded      \ 
him  in  troops  ^inquiring  in  ureatening  tones  how  he 
had  dared  to  brin^  such  things  thither.    Some  of  them 
purchased  a  portion  of  the  copies  he  hsd  brought  with 
him ;  others  seised  on  the  remainder ;  thus  gotting 
possession  of  his  whole  stock,  which  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  copies ;  then,  unknown*  to  the  Elector, 
the  senate,  the  rector,  Luther,  and  all  the  profeeaors, 
the  students  of  Wittemberg  posted  bills  on  the  gatee 
of  the  university,  bearing  these  words :  **  Whosoever 
desires  to  be  prasent  at  the  burning  and  obsequies  of 
the  theses  of  Telzel,  let  him  repair  at  two  o'clock  to 
the  market  place." 

They  assembled  in  crowds  at  the  hour  appointed  ; 
and,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  committed 
the  propoaitions  of  the  Dominican  to  the  flames.  One 
copy  was  saved  from  the  Are.  Luther  afterward  aent 
it  to  his  friend  Lange,  of  Erforth.  The  young  stu- 
dents acted  on  the  precept  of  them  of  old  time,  **  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  and  not  on  that 
of  Christ.  But  when  doctors  and  professors  hsd  set 
such  an  example  at  Frankfort,  can  we  wonder  that 
young  students  should  follow  it  at  Wittemberg  1  The 
report  of  this  academic  execution  spreads  through 
Germany,  and  made  much  noise,  t  Luther  was  deep- 
ly grieved  at  it. 

**  I  am  surprised,"  wrote  he,  to  his  old  maater,  Jo- 
docus,  at  Erfurth,  **  that  joia  toM  think  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  bummg  of  TetxePa  theses.  Do 
you  think  I  have  utterly  lost  my  senses  1  But  what 
can  I  do  1  When  the  tale  is  told  of  me,  anything, 
and  from  every  quarter,  gains  implicit  belief  |  Csn 
I  tie  up  men's  tongues  I  No  matter !  let  them  tell, 
and  hear,  and  see,  and  report  whatever  they  please, 
I  will  go  on  as  long  as  the  Lord  shall  give  me  strengtb ; 
and,  with  God's  help,  I  will  fear  nothing."  «*  What 
will  come  of  it,"  said  he  to  Lange,  **  I  know  not ;  this 
only  I  know,  that  the  peril  in  which  I  stand  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  act  "^  This  occuirence  shows  bow 
the  hearts  of  the  young  were  already  khidled  in  the 
cause  of  which  Luther  was  the  champion.  It  was  a 
sign  of  high  import;  for  a  movement  once  beeim 
among  the  young,  ia  necessarily  soon  communicated  to 
the  entire  generation. 

The  theses  of  Tetsel  and  of  Wimpina,  though 
slightly  esteemed,  produced  a  certain  efieet.  They 
opened  out  the  questions  in  dispute;  they  enlarged 
the  rent  in  the  mantle  of  the  church ;  they  brought  now 
questions  of  thrillinff  interest  into  the  field  of  contro- 
versy. Consequently,  the  heads  of  the  church  besaa 
to  uke  a  nearer  view  of  the  debate,  and  to  declare 
themselves  strongly  sgainst  the  Reformer.     *'  I  know 

*H»e  iniiofe  prlncIpe,  lensta,  ractore,  deniqae  omnibus 
nobit.    (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  00.) 
t  Fit  ex  ea  re  Sngent  nndlqae  fabula.    (L.  Epp.  1  p^  90  ) 
t  Omnee  omn ibue  omnia  credant  de  ma.    (Ibid.) 
S  L.  Epp.  L  p.  98. 
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not,  tnily,  on  whose  protection  Luther  can  rely,**  said 
the  Bisfao|>  of  Brandenburg,  **  that  he  ventures  in  this 
waj  to  attack  the  anthority  of  the  bishops."  Perceir- 
ing  that  this  new  conjecture  called  for  new  precautions, 
the  Bishop  came  himself  to  Wittember|(.  But  he  found 
Lother  animated  by  that  inward  joy  which  springs  from 
a  good  conscience,  and  determined  to  give  battle.  The 
Bishop  felt  that  the  monk  was  ot>eying  a  power  higher 
than  his  own,  and  returned  in  an  angry  mood  to  Bran- 
denburg. One  day,  (before  the  close  of  the  winter  of 
1518,)  while  aeated  at  his  fireside,  he  said,  turning  to 
those  who  snrroanded  him,  **  I  will  not  lay  my  head 
down  in  peace  until  I  hare  cast  Martin  into  the  fire 
like  this  faggot ;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  cast  the  faggot 
on  the  blazing  hearth.  The  rsTolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  to  be  no  more  indebted  for  support  to  the 
heads  of  the  Chnreh  than  that  of  the  first  century  had 
been  to  the  sanhedrim  and  the  synagogue.  The  dig- 
nified priesthood  was  again,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
opposed  to  Luther,  the  Reformation,  and  its  ministers, 
as  it  had  formerly  been  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Gospel, 
and  hia  Apostles,  and  as  it  too  often  is,  in  all  periods, 
to  the  troth.  "  The  Bishops,**  says  Luther,  speaking 
of  the  Tisit  of  the  prelate  of  Brandenburs,  **  begin  to  see 
that  they  should  nare  done  what  I  am  doing,  and  they 
are  ashamed.  Tbev  call  me  arrogant  and  audacious ; 
and  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  so.  But  they  are  not  the 
people  to  know  either  what  God  is,  or  what  we  are.*** 
A  more  formidable  resistance  than  that  which  Tetzel 
had  offered  had  now  sprung  up  against  Luther.  Rome 
had  answered  him.  A  reply  had  gone  forth  from  the 
walls  of  the  sacred  palace.  It  was  not  Leo  X.,  how- 
ever, who  condescended  to  meddle  with  theology. 
**  A  sqoabble  among  the  monks  !*'  said  he :  **  the  best 
way  is  to  take  no  notice  of  it.'*  And,  on  another 
occasion,  he  observed  :  "  It  is  a  drunken  Germanf  that 
has  written  these  theses ;  when  he  is  sober,  he  will 
talk  venr  differently.'*  A  Dominican  of  Rome,  Syl- 
vester Prierias,  roaster  of  the  pontifical  palace,  filled 
the  office  of  censor.  In  that  capacity  he  was  the  first 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  theses  published  by  the  Saxon 
monk. 

A  Roman  censor,  and  the  theses  of  Luther !  how 
remarkable  the  encounter !  Freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  en^nir^,  and  freedom  of  religious  belief,  had 
DOW  to  mamtam  a  conflict,  withm  the  venr  gates  of 
Rome,  against  the  power  that  claims  to  hold  in  its 
hands  the  monopoly  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  at  its 
own  will  to  suppress  the  voice  of  Christian  truth  or  al- 
low its  utterance.  The  struggle  between  that  Christian 
liberty  which  stamps  men  the  children  of  God,  and 
the  pontifical  despotism  which  makes  them  the  slaves 
of  Rome,  is  symbolized,  as  it  were  in  the  very  begin- 
'  J  of  the  Reformation,  by  the  encounter  of  Luther 
1  Prierias. 

This  Roman  censor,  this  prior-general  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, this  dignitary,  whose  office  empowered  him  to 
determine  what  doctrines  Christian  men  should  profess, 
and  on  what  pomts  they  should  be  silent,  was  eager  to 
reply.  He  published  a  writing  which  he  dedicated  to 
Leo  X.,  and  in  which  he  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
German  monk,  and  declared,  with  an  assurance  alto- 
gether Roman,  that  he  should  like  to  know  whether 
that  Martin  had  indeed  an  iron  snout,  and  a  head  of 
brus,  which  it  was  impossible  to  shatter.^  Then, 
under  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  he  proceeded  to  attack 
Lather's  theses,  employing  by  turns  ridicule,  roTiling, 
and  threats. 
The  contest,  between  the  Augustine  of  Wittembeig, 
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*  QjuA  vel  Dens  Tel  ipti  ramus.    (L.  Enp.  i.  3M.) 

t  Ein  Toiler  tmnken«r  Dentschr.     (L.  0pp.  (W.)  xzil. 

lar.) 

t  An  ferreum  nasnm  ant  caput  aneum  eerat  Itta  Lntkenas, 
at  effKngi  non  posalt.    (Sylv,  Frisratls  Dlalogus^ 


and  the  Dominican  of  Rome,  was  waged  on  the  ques- 
tion which  is  in  itself  the  principle  of  the  Reformatian ; 
namely,  what  is  the  sole  infallible  authority  for  Chria- 
tians  1  Take  the  system  of  the  Church,  as  aet  forth 
by  its  most  independent  organs.* 

The  letter  of  the  written  word  is  dead,  without  that 
spirit  of  interpretation,  which  alone  reveals  its  hidden 
meaning.  But  this  spirit  is  not  given  to  every  Chris- 
tian, but  to  the  Church,  that  is,  to  the  priests.  It  is 
Seat  presumption  to  affirm  that  He,  who  promised  to 
•  Church  to  be  with  her  always,  even  to  the  end  of, 
the  world,  could  have  abandoned  her  to  the  power  of 
error.  It  will  be  said,  perhapa,  that  the  doctrine  and 
constitution  of  the  Church  are  not  now  such  as  we 
find  them  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Undoubtedly  ;  but 
this  change  is  only  apparent,  it  eztenda  only  to  the 
form,  and  not  to  the  substance.  Nay,  more — thia 
change  is  a  progression.  The  life-giving  power  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  haa  imparted  reality  to  what,  m  Scripturo, 
existed  only  in  idea.  To  the  outline  of  the  word  it 
has  given  a  body,  put  a  finiahing  touch  to  its  rough 
draught,  and  completed  the  work  of  which  the  Bible  had 
merely  furnished  the  rudiments.  Consequently,  we 
must  understand  the  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture,  aa  it 
has  been  determined  by  the  Church,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  far  the  Catholic  doctora  were 
acreed:  at  this  point  they  were  divided — General 
douncils,  said  some  (and  Gerson  waa  of  their  number,) 
are  the  repreaentatives  of  the  Church.  Others  said, 
it  is  the  Pope  who  is  the  deiiositary  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
terpretation ;  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  construe 
Scripture  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  the  Roman  Pontifit  This  waa  the  tenet  espoused 
by  Prierias. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  which  the  msster  of  the  pa- 
lace opposed  to  the  infancy  of  thd  Reformation.  He 
advanced  assertions,  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Pope  to  which  the  most  ahameleaa 
flatterers  of  the  court  of  Rome  would  have  bluahed  to 
aubscribe.  The  following  is  one  of  the  principles  laid 
down  at  the  commencement  of  hia  writing :  "Whoso- 
ever does  not  rely  on  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Churcbt 
and  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  aa  the  infallible  rule  of  faith, 
and  as  that  from  which  Hol^  Scripture  itself  derives 
its  obligation  and  authority,  is  an  heretic.*'! 

Then  follows  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  apeakera  are 
Luther  and  Sylvester,  and  in  which  the  latter  laboura 
to  refute  the  Doctor*s  propositions.  The  sentiments 
of  the  Saxon  monk  were  altogether  new  and  strange 
to  a  Roman  censor ;  hence  Prierias  shewed  that  he 
understood  neither  the  feelings  of  his  heart  nor  the 
principles  that  regulated  his  conduct.  He  estimated 
the  teacher  of  the  truth  by  the  petty  standard  of  the 
retainers  of  the  Papacy.  *'  My  good  Luther,"  saya  he, 
**  were  it  thy  fortune  to  receive  from  our  Lord  the  Pope 
a  good  bishopric  and  a  plenary  indulgence  for  the  re- 
building of  thy  church,  bow  would  thy  tone  be  altered, 
and  how  loudly  wouldst  thou  extol  the  indulgence 
which  it  now  delights  thee  to  disparage  I'*  With  all 
his  pretensions  to  refinement,  this  Italian  haa  frequent 
recourse  to  the  grossest  scurrility  of  language.  **  If  it 
is  the  nature  of  dogs  to  bite,**  says  he  to  Luther,  "I 
should  fear  thou  hadst  a  dogfor  tl^  father.  **^  Toward 
the  close  of  his  work,  the  Dommican  even  marvels  at 
his  own  condescension,  in  parleying  thua  with  a  muti- 
nous monk  i  and,  in  takina  leave  of  his  adverssxy,  he 
shows  him  the  cruel  teetn  of  an  inquiaitor.  "The 
Roman  Church,"  says  he,  "  the  supremacy  of  whose 

«  8m  "Job.  Oersonis  PnypositioMS  de  ssnse  UtIanU  8. 
Scriptune."    (Opp.  torn  i.) 

t  A  qa&  etlam  Sacra  Soriptuia,  robor  trshit  et  aaotorllatsM, 
bsretictta  est    (Fundaroentam  tertluai.) 

i  Si  mordere  e«nuin  est  Dropriiin,  vanor as  tiM  i 
tawiL    (Sylv.  Prier.  Diel.) 
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power,  spiritual  and  temporal,  is  vested  in  the  Pope, 
can  restrain,  by  the  secular  arm,  those  who,  having 
first  received  the  faith,  afterward  depart  from  it.  The 
Charch  is  under  no  obligation  to  employ  argument  to 
combat  and  overcome  rebels.'**  Such  words,  proceed- 
ing from  the  pen  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Roman  court, 
were  deeply  significant ;  yet  they  did  not  intimidate 
Luther ;  ne  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  this 
dialogue  was  not  written  by  Prierias,  but  by  Ulric  de 
Hutien,  or  some  other  contributor  to  the  LtUera  Oh- 
tcurorum  Virorum.  "  One  of  that  fraternity,"  said 
he,  *'  from  the  mere  love  of  satire,  or  to  set  Luther 
asainst  Prierais,  has  collected  together  this  mass  of 
absurdity.**!  However,  after  having  for  some  time 
kept  silence,  his  doubts,  if  he  had  any,  were  removed  ; 
he  set  to  work,  and  in  two  days  prepared  his  answer.l 

The  Bible  had  decided  Luther*s  destiny :  it  had 
moulded  the  Reformer,  and  commenced  the  Reforma- 
tion. Luther's  belief  depended  not  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Church.  His  faith  had  come  from  the  Bible  it- 
self:  from  within,  and  not  from  without.  He  was  so 
deeply  convinced  that  the  evanselic  doctrine  was  im- 
moveably  built  upon  the  word  ofGod,  that  all  external 
doctrine  was  to  nim  superfluous.  This  experimental 
knowledge  possessed  by  Luther,  opened  to  tne  Church 
a  new  futurity.  The  living  spring,  which  had  gushed 
forth  for  the  refreshment  of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg, 
was  to  become  a  mighty  river,  that  should  slake  the 
thirst  of  nations. 

"  To  understand  Scripture,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Spirit  of  Qod  should  open  the  understanding,"  said  the 
Church,  and  thus  far  it  said  truly.  But  its  enor  lay 
in  considering  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  a  particular  caste,  and  supposing  that  he  could 
be  pent  up  in  assemblies  and  colleges,  in  a  city,  or  a 
conclave.  *'  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  said 
the  Son  of  God,  when  speaking  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  elsewhere :  "  They  shall  be  aU  taught  of  God." 
The  corruption  of  the  Church,  the  ambition  of  the 
Pontiffs,  the  passions  of  Councils,  the  animosities  of 
the  clergy,  the  pomp  of  the  prelates,  had  banished  far 
from  those  priestly  abodes  that  Holy  Spirit — that  Spirit 
of  humility  and  of  peace.  The  Spirit  of  God  had  de- 
parted from  the  assemblies  of  the  proud,  and  the  pala- 
ces of  princes  of  Ihe  Church,  and  had  tabernacled  with 
simple  Christians  and  humble  priests.  He  had  turned 
firom  a  tyrannous  hierarchy,  whose  bloody  heel  again 
and  again  had  trampled  on  the  poor — ^from  a  proud  and 

rirant  clergy,  whose  leaders  were  better  skilled  in 
use  of  the  sword  than  of  the  Bible — and  was  pre- 
sent with  despised  sectaries,  or  with  men  of  under- 
standing and  learning.  The  holy  cloud,  that  had  with- 
drawn Itself  from  the  stately  temple  and  the  proud 
cathedral,  had  descended  on  the  secluded  dwellings  of 
the  humble,  or  the  tranquil  chamber  of  the  conscien- 
tious enquirer.  The  Church,  debased  by  her  love  of 
power  and  lucre,  dishonoured  before  the  people,  by 
her  venal  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  life,  the  Church, 
busy  in  selling  salvation,  that  she  might  replenish  a 
treasury  exhausted  by  her  pride  and  debaucheries — 
had  foifeited  all  respect ;  and  men  of  sense  no  longer 
attached  any  value  to  her  testimony.  Despising  an 
authority  so  degraded,  they  gladly  turned  toward  the 
divine  word,  and  its  infallible  authority,  as  the  only  re- 
fuge open  to  them  in  that  universal  confusion. 

The  age  therefore  was  ripe.  The  bold  movement 
by  which  Luther  shifted  the  fcupport  of  the  highest 
hopes  of  man's  heart — ^loosening  them  with  a  strong 

*  Sseulari  braohfo  potest  eos  eompeacere,  nee  tenetur  rstlon- 
ibns  certare  ad  Tinoendoi  pnyterrientes.    (Ibid.) 

tConrenit  inter  DOS  esse  personstum  aliqoem  Svlrestrem 
ez  obecaru  virii,  qui  tantas  ineptiaa  in  hominem  luserit  ad 
pMvooandam  me  advofsus  earn.    (Epp.  i.  p*  87. 14  Jan.) 

tT.l.WittLaLp.l7a 


hand  from  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  to  fix  them  on  the 
rock  of  the  word  of  God,  was  hailed  with  enthi^siaaa. 
This  was  the  object  the  Reformer  had  in  view  in  his 
answer  to  Prierias. 

Passing  by  the  principles  the  Dominican  h«d  laid 
down  at  Uie  opening  of  bis  work — "  I,"  said  he  *'  fol- 
lowing your  exampte,  will  alao  Uy  down  certain  prin- 
ciples." 

The  first  is  this  passage  of  St.  Paul :  **  If  any  one 
preach  unto  you  another  Gospel  than  that  is  preached, 
though  he  should  be  an  angel  from  heaven,  let  him  be 
accursed." 

The  second  is  the  following,  from  St.  Augnstine 
writing  to  St.  Jerome  :  "  I  have  learned  to  render  io 
the  inspired  Scriptures  alone  the  homage  of  a  firm  be- 
lief, that  they  have  never  erred ;  as  to  others,  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  things  they  teach,  simply  because  it  is 
they  who  teach  them." 

Here  Luther,  with  a  steady  hand,  establiahes  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation.  The  word 
of  God — the  whole  word  of  God^aud  nothing  but  the 
word  of  God.  "  If  you  rightly  understand  these  prin- 
ciples," continues  he,  **  you  will  also  understand  that 
your  whole  Dialogue  is  overturned  by  them  ;  for  yon 
have  done  nothing  but  bring  forward  phrases  and  opin- 
ions of  St.  Thomas."  Then,  openly  impugning  the 
axioms  of  his  adversary,  he  freely  confesses  that  he 
thinks  both  Popes  and  Councils  may  err.  He  com- 
plains of  the  flatteries  of  the  Roman  courtiers,  who 
ascribe  this  and  that  power  to  the  pope.  He  declares 
that  the  Church  exists  virtually  in  Christ  alone,  and 
representatively  in  a  General  Council*  And  then, 
alluding  to  the  insinuation  of  Prierias :  **  Undoubted- 
ly you  judge  me  by  yourself,"  said  he  ;  **  but  if  I  as- 
pired to  be  made  a  bishop,  I  certainly  should  not  use 
the  language  which  you  find  so  offensive.  Do  you 
imagine  I  am  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  bishop- 
rics and  priest*8  orders  are  obtained  at  Rome  1  Do 
not  the  very  children  sing,  in  every  street  of  that  ci^, 
these  well  known  words : 

"  Of  all  fonl  spots  the  wide  world  round, 
The  foulest  here,  in  Rome,  is  found  7'*t 

(Such  songs  had  been  current  in  Rome  before  the  elec- 
tion of  one  of  the  last  Popes.)  Yet  Luther  speaks  of 
Leo  with  respect.  "  I  know,"  says  he,  **  that  he  may 
be  compared  to  Daniel  in  Babylon ;  his  innocence  hais 
often  endangered  hia  life."  He  concludes  by  reply ipg 
very  briefly  to  the  threatening  language  used  by  Prie- 
rias. **  Lastly,  you  say  that  the  Pope  la  both  pontiff 
and  emperor,  and  that  he  can  employ  the  aecular  arm 
to  compel  obedience.  Do  you  thirst  for  blood  then  % 
1  protest  to  you  that  these  rhodomontadea  and  mena- 
ces of  yours  give  me  not  the  slightest  alarm.  For 
what  if  I  were  to  lose  my  life  1  Christ  still  lives ; 
Christ  my  Lord,  and  the  Lord  of  all,  blessed  for  ever. 
Amen." 

Thus  fearlessly  did  Luther,  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
fidel altar  of  the  Papacy,  aet  up  the  Altar  of  the  holy 
and  infallible  word  of  God ;  an  altar,  before  which  he 
would  have  every  knee  to  bow,  and  on  which  he  de- 
clares himself  ready  to  offer  up  hia  life. 

A  new  adversary  now  presented  himself  in  the  lists 
— a  Dominican,  like  his  predecessors.  James  Hoch- 
straten,  the  inquisitor  of  Cologne,  of  whose  outcries 
against  Reuchlin,  and  the  friends  of  literature,  we  have 
already  spoken,  could  not  restrain  hia  rage  when  he 
heard  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  hero  of  the  Reformation. 
It  waa  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  monkish  ignorance 
and  fanaticism  should  assail  the  roan  who  was  to  give 


*Ego  eeclesiain  virtualiter  non  sclo  nli!  in  Christo,  i 
•entativg  non  nisi  in  concilio.    (L.  0pp.  lat  p.  174.) 

tQuando  hanc  pueri  in  omnibus  plateli  urbii  cantant; 
Denique  nunc  facta  est  ftedlsfima  Roma.    (Ibid.  p.  188. 
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tbem  th«  death-blow.  Monachism  had  arisen  when 
the  primitiTe  truth  had  begun  to  disappear.  From  that 
period  monachism  and  error  had  grown  up  side  by  side. 
The  man  who  was  to  accelerate  their  fall  had  now  ap- 
peared. But  his  sturdy  antagonists  would  not  abandon 
the  field.  The  struggle  lasted  to  the  end  of  Lother*s 
life,  but  we  regard  it  as  epitomized  in  this  dispute  of 
Hochstraten  and  Luther;  the  free  and  courageous 
Christian,  and  the  irascible  slave  of  monkish  supersti- 
tions !  Hochstraten  lost  his  temper,  he  gave  vent  to 
his  indignation,  and  loudly  demanded  the  death  of  the 
heretic.  He  would  have  had  recourse  to  the  stake  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  Rome.  *'It  is  high  treason 
against  the  Church,**  exclaimed  he,  **  to  suSer  so  hor- 
rid a  heretic  to  live  an  hour  longer.  Away  with  him 
at  once  to  the  scafibld!"  Thia  aanguinary  counsel 
wss  but  too  well  followed  in  many  countries,  and  the 
Toices  of  many  martyrs,  as  in  the  earlier  ^es  of  the 
Church,  gave  testimony  to  the  truth  from  the  midst  of 
the  flames.  But  in  vain  were  fire  and  sword  invoked 
against  Luther.  The  anzel  of  the  Lord  encamped 
around  him,  and  defended  him. 

Luther  answered  Hochstrateti  in  a  few  words  but 
with  much  vigour :  "  Out  upon  thee,*'  said  he,  at  the 
close  of  his  reply,  **  tliou  senseless  murderer,  thirsting 
for  the  blood  of  thy  brethren !  I  sincerely  desire  that 
tkou  shouldst  not  call  me  Christian  and  faithful ;  but 
that  thou  shouldst  continue  on  the  contrary  to  decry 
me  as  an  heretic.  Understand  me,  thou  blood-thirsty 
man  !  enemy  to  the  troth  !  and  if  thy  rage  prompt  thee 
to  attempt  my  life,  take  care  to  act  circumspectly,  and 
to  choose  thy  time  well ;  Ood  knows  what  is  my  pur- 
pose, if  my  life  should  be  spared.  ...  My  hope  and 
expectation,  God  willing,  shall  not  be  disappointed.*'* 
Hochstraten  msde  no  reply. 

An  stuck,  more  trying  to  his  feehngs,  awaited  the 
Reformer.  Doctor  Eck,  the  celebrated  professor  of 
Ingolstadt,  the  deliverer  of  Urban  Regius,  the  friend 
of  Lather,  had  received  the  famous  theses.  Eck  was 
not  a  man  to  defend  the  abuses  of  the  indulgences  ; 
but  he  was  a  doctor  of  the  School,  not  of  the  Bible — 
well  Tersed  in  the  scholastic  divinity,  but  not  in  the 
word  of  God.  If  Prierias  had  represented  Rome,  and 
Hochstraten  the  monks,  the  new  combatant  represent- 
ed the  schools.  The  scholastic  philosophy,  which  for 
almost  five  centmries  held  sway  over  Christendom,  far 
from  yielding  to  the  eariiest  efforts  of  the  Reformer, 
arose  m  its  pride  to  crush  the  man  who  dared  to  treat 
it  with  contempt.  Eck  and  Luther,  Luther  and  the 
Schools,  were  often  afterward  arrayed  one  against  the 
other.  But  it  was  now  the  contest  opened. 
^  It  could  hardly  happen  but  that  Eck  should  con- 
sider many  of  Luther's  assertions  erroneous.  We  have 
DO  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions. 
He  was  enthusiastic  in  defence  of  the  scholastic  opi- 
nions, whilst  Luther  was  an  equally  enthusiastic  ad- 
herent of  the  word  of  God.  We  may  even  imagine 
that  Eck  felt  some  concern  at  the  necessity  of  oppos- 
ing his  old  friend.  And  yet  it  appears,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  assailed  him,  that  passion  and  jealousy 
had  some  share  in  his  motives. 

It  was  under  the  title  of  OheUtkMf  that  he  wrote  his 
remarks  on  the  theses  of  Luther.  Desirin|f,  at  first,  to 
keep  up  appearances,  he  did  not  publish  his  work,  but 
contented  nimself  with  communicating  it,  in  confi- 
dence, to  his  ordraary,  the  Bishop  of  Eichstadt.  But 
the  otMlisks  were  soon  widely  dispersed,  either  through 
the  indiscretion  of  the  bishop,  or  by  the  doctor's  own 
act  One  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  Link,  a  preacher 
at  Noremburg,  and  a  friend  of  Luther ;  by  him  it 
was  communicated  to  Luther  himself.  Eck  was  a 
very  difierent  adversary  from  either  Tetzel,  Prierias, 
•  L.  Opp.  Leips.  zvii.  p.  140. 


or  Hochstraten.  The  more  his  work  excelled  thoira, 
in  learning  and  subtlety,  the  more  injurious  was  likely 
to  be  its  efi^ect.  He  sppke  of  **  his  feeble  adversary," 
in  a  tone  of  compassion,  well  knowing  that  pity  is  more 
disparaging  than  anger.  He  insinuated  that  Luther's 
propositions  were  spre9ding  the  Bohemian  poison; 
that  they  savoured  of  Bohemia ;  and,  by  theae  maliff- 
nant  references,  drew  upon  Luther  the  odium  attach- 
ing, in  Germany,  to  the  name  of  Huss,  and  the  Bo- 
hemian schismatics. 

The  malice  that  was  discernible  in  this  writing, 
roused  Luther's  indignation.  Bat  he  was  still  more 
grieved  at  the  thought  that  the  blow  came  from  an  old 
friend.  "  It  was  then,"  thought  he,  "  at  the  cost  of 
the  affection  of  his  friends,  that  truth  must  be  defend- 
ed." Luther  unbosomed  the  sadness  of  his  heart,  in 
a  letter  to  Egranus,  pastor  at  Zwickau.  "  In  these 
Obelisks,"  said  he,  "  I  am  called  '  a  pestilent  man,* '  a 
Bohemian,*  *an  heretic,*  and  reproached  as  *  seditious/ 
*  insolent,*  and  *  rash.'  I  overlook  minor  reproaches, 
such  as  *  dull,*  '  stupid,*  *  ignorant,* '  despiser  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff,'  &c.  Throughout,  there  are  nothing 
but  insults  ;  and  yet  he  who  has  written  them  is  a 
distinguished  man,  in  whom  genius  and  learning  are 
blended  ;  moreover,  one  who  was  united  to  me  by  a 
great  intimacy,  recently  contracted.'"  His  name  is 
John  Eck,  doctor  of  divinity,  chancellor  of  Ingoldstadt, 
dec,  a  man  well  known  and  biffhiy  esteemed  for  his 
writinffs.  If  I  did  not  know  the  design  of  Satan,  I 
should  wonder  at  the  rage  which  has  prompted  Eck 
to  violate  a  friendship  so  delightful,  and  so  recent,  be- 
sides,! and  that  without  giving  me  one  word  of  no- 
tice." 

But  if  Luther's  heart  was  wounded,  bis  courage 
was  not  abated.  On  the  contrary,  he  caught  fresh 
fire  for  the  dispute.  **  Rejoice,  brother,**  he  said  to 
Espranus,  who  had  likewise  been  attacked  by  a  violent 
aoversary,  **  rejoice,  and  let  not  these  paper  missiles 
terrify  you.  The  more  furious  my  adversaries,  the  more 
I  advance.  I  leave  the  things  that  are  behind,  for 
them  to  bark  at,  and  I  stretch  forward  to  those  that 
are  before,  that  they  may  bark  at  those  also  in  theii 
torn.** 

Eck  felt  how  disgraceful  his  conduct  had  been,  and 
endeavoured  to  justify  himself  in  a  letter  to  Caristadt. 
In  it  he  termed  Luther  their  *'  common  friend.**  He 
threw  all  the  blame  on  the  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  at 
whose  solicitation,  he  declared,  he  had  written  his 
work.  He  had  not  intended  to  publish  the  Obeluks, 
he  said ;  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  mani- 
fested more  regard  for  the  ties  of  friendship,  by  which 
he  was  united  to  Luther.  Finally,  he  intimated  a 
wish  that,  instead  of  engaging  in  a  public  controversy 
with  him,  Luther  should  turn  his  arms  against  the  di- 
vines of  Frankfort.  The  professor  of  Ingolstadt,  who 
had  not  feared  to  strike  the  first  blow,  began  to  quail 
when  he  considered  the  strength  of  the  adversary  he 
had  had  the  imprudence  to  atuck.  He  would  wil- 
lingly have  avoided  the  contest.  But  it  .was  now  too 
late. 

All  these  fine  speeches  did  not  satisfy  Luther ;  how- 
ever, he  wished  to  remain  silent.  "  I  will  swallow 
patiently,"  he  said,  **  this  morsel,  worthy  of  Cerbe- 
rus, "t  But  bis  friends  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
They  importuned  him,  and  oblgied  him  to-  comply. 
He  therefore  answered  Eck's  ObelUka^  by  his  Aster- 
ukg,  or  stars ;  *'  opposing,"  as  he  said,  **  the  light, 
and  dazzling  brightness  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  to  the 

*  Et  qaod  magis  urit,  antes  mihi  marnt  recenterqae  con- 
tractfi  amicitli  eoqjDnotui.    (L.  Epu.  7.  p.  100.) 

t  Quo  furore  lUe  ainicitias  recentisslmas  et  jaouudlssiaus 
•olveret.     (L.  Em.  i.  p.  100.) 

t  Yoltti  tamon  hane  offam  Cerbero  dignam  abaorbcra  pa- 
tienU&.    (L.  Epp.  i.  p.  100.) 
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niftt  and  livid  hae  of  the  doctor  of  lo^Utadt.*'  In  this 
work,  he  treated  bis  new  adversary  with  less  harshness 
than  he  had  ased  toward  his  former  opponents ;  but 
his  suppressed  indignation  an  times  broke  forth  in  his 
words. 

He  proved  that,  in  all  that  chaos  of  obelisks,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  Scriptures,  nothing  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
church,  nothing  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons;  but 
throughout,  nothing  but  glosses  of  the  schools ;  opi- 
nions, mere  opinions,  and  dreams  ;*  in  a  word,  all 
those  very  things  that  Lather  had  attacked.  The  Aster- 
isks are  full  of  life  and  energy.  The  author  is  indig- 
nant at  the  errors  in  his  friend*s  book,  but  he  pities  the 
man.t  He  again  asserts  tho  fundamental  principle 
that  he  had  maintained  in  his  answer  to  Prierias : 
**  The  sovereign  pontiff  is  a  man,  and  may  be  led  into 
errdr ;  but  Ood  is  truth  itsolf,  and  cannot  err."t  And 
afterward,  nsinff  an  argument,  *  ad  kominem,''  against 
the  scholastic  doctor,  '*  It  is  certainly  an  act  of  auda- 
city," says  he,  **  for  any  one  to  teach,  as  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle,  what  he  cannot  prove  on  Aristo- 
tle's authority.  You  will  allow  this.  Well,  with 
much  greater  reason  is  it  the  height  of  audacity  to  af- 
firm, in  the  church,  and  among  Christians,  what  Christ 
himself  has  not  taught.^  Now,  where  do  we  find  tn 
the  Bible,  that  the  treasure  of  Christ's  merits  is  con- 
fided to  the  pope  t'* 

Lastly,  he  adds,  *'  As  to  the  malicions  reproach  of 
Bohemian  heresy,  I  bear  this  accusation  patiently,  for 
Christ's  sake.  I  live  in  a  celebrated  university,  a  city 
of  note,  a  considerable  bishopric,  a  powerful  duchy, 
where  all  are  orthodox,  and  where,  undoubtedly,  they 
would  not  tolerate  so  wicked  a  heretic." 

Luther  did  not  publish  the  Asterisks,  he  only  com- 
municated them  to  his  friends  ;  it  was  not  till  after- 
ward that  they  were  given  to  the  public.  II 

This  rupture,  between  the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  and 
the  doctor  of  Wittemberg,  caused  a  great  sensation 
in  Germany.  They  had  common  friends.  Scheorl, 
especislty,  took  alarm.  It  was  throush  him  that  the 
two  doctors  had  become  acquainted.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  wished  to  see  a  reformation  take  plaoe,  in 
the  universal  Germanic  church,  and  by  the  agency  of 
its  most  distinguished  members.  But  if,  at  the  outset, 
the  most  eminent  theologians  were  to  fall  to  quarrel- 
ling ;  if,  whilst  Luther  was  advancing  new  opinions, 
Eck  stood  np  as  the  representative  of  the  old,  what 
confusion  was  to  be  apprehended  t  Would  not  nume- 
rous adherents  flock  around  each  chief,  and  form  two 
hostile  camps  in  the  bosom  of  the  empire  t 

On  these  accounts,  Scheurl  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile Eck  and  Luther.  The  latter  declared  himself 
ready  to  forget  eveiything ;  that  he  loved  Eck's  ta- 
lents ;Y  that  he  admired  his  learning ;  and  that  he  felt 
more  grief  than  anger  at  his  old  friend's  conduct.  "I  am 
prepared,"  said  he  to  Scheurl,  "  either  for  peace  or 
war ;  but  I  prefer  peace.  Help  us,  then,  by  your  good 
oflices ;  grieve  with  us  that  the  devil  has  kindled  this 
beginning  of  discord  among  us ;  and  afterward  rejoice, 
that  Christ  in  his  mercy  has  extinguished  it."  He 
wrote  affectionately  to  Etck,  but  the  latter  returned  no 
answer.**    He  did  not  even  send  him  any  message. 

*  Omnia  jcholasticistisBa,  opinioslssima,  meraaue  lomnla. 
(A»l  0pp.  L.  lat.  L  p.  14ft.) 

f  Indignorrieetmlssreorhominis.  (Ast.  Opp.  L.laLi.  100.) 

X  Homo  est  summus  PontitoiE,  fUII  potest  9ed  Veritas  est 
Dees,  qui  falli  noa  potest.    (Ibid.  1A6.) 

^  Longe  ergo  impadentisiima  omnium  tsmoritassst,  aliqnJd 
in  eccletia  aiaerere,  et  inter  Chrittianos,  quod  non  docoit 
Christus.    (Alt  Opp.  L.  lat  L  lfi&) 

II  Cum  privatim  dederim  Astoricos  meos,  fit  el  respondendi 
necenltas.    (L.  Epp.  p.  136.) 

TDiligimus  homtnia  ingeniam  et  admiramar  eruditionem. 
(L.  Epp.  ad  Scheurlum,  16  June,  IftlS,  i.  p.  196.) 

**  Nihil  neque  literatum  noque  vertx>rum  me  partlcipem  fe- 
cit.  (L.  Epp.  ad  Scliettrlam,  16  June.  1618,  i.  p.  136.) 


The  time  for  a  reconciliation  was  past  The  breach 
grew  wider  and  wider.  The  pride  of  Eck,  and  his  im- 
placable spirit,  soon  broke  the  last  ties  of  their  declin- 
mg  friendship. 

Such  were  the  struggles  which  the  champion  of 
God's  word  had  to  mainuin  in  the  bejginning  of  his  ca- 
reer. But,  in  the  estimation  of  a  Chnstisn,  those  com- 
bats are  of  small  account,  that  are  to  be  waged  in  the 
high  places  of  this  world,  or  in  the  arena  of  the  schools. 
Hnman  teachers  imagine  that  they  have  obtained  a 
splendid  triumph,  if  some  literary  circles  are  filled  with 
the  fame  of  their  systems.  As  their  desire  is  rather  to 
gratify  their  self-love,  or  to  please  a  party,  than  to 
benent  mankind,  this  brilliant  worldly  success  suffices 
them.  Thus,  their  labours  may  be  compared  to  smoke, 
which,  after  blinding  the  eyes,  passes  away  without 
leaving  an^  veatige  behind.  Neglecting  to  deposit 
their  principles  in  the  masses,  they  do  little  more  than 
skim  the  surface  of  society. 

Not  so  the  Christian  :  his  aim  is  neither  a  name  in 
society,  nor  academical  honours ;  but  tho  salvation  of 
souls.  He  willingly  foregoes  tbs  intellectual  rivalry, 
in  which  he  might  engage  at  his  ease,  with  the  disput* 
ers  of  this  world,  and  prefers  the  secret  labours  which 
cany  light  and  life  into  the  aequestered  dwellings  of 
the  poor.  This  did  Luther ;  or  rsther,  following  his 
Master's  precept,  "  he  did  this,  and  left  no  other  things 
undone."  Wnile  combating  inquisitors,  chancellors 
of  universities,  and  masters  of  the  palace,  he  laboured 
to  diffuse  sound  religious  knowledge  among  the  multi- 
tude. With  this  view,  he  about  the  same  time  pub- 
lished several  popular  tracts,  such  as  his  semons  on 
the  ten  commandments,  preached  two  years  previously 
in  the  church  of  Wittemberg,  and  which  have  already 
been  mentioned  ;  and  also  his  explanation  of  the 
Lord's  Praver,  for  the  simple  and  unlearned  laity. 
Who  woula  not  desire  to  know  what  the  Reformer 
then  addressed  to  the  peopled*  We  will  cite,  there- 
fore, some  of  the  words  which  he  put  forth,  '*  to  run 
through  the  land,"  as  he  says  in  the  preface  to  the 
last-mentioned  work. 

Prayer,  that  interior  act  of  the  heart,  will  undoubt- 
edly be  ever  one  of  the  points  with  which  a  true  and 
vital  reformation  will  commence;  Luther's  thought 
was  turned  to  this  solemn  subiect  It  is  not  possible 
to  transfuse  his  energetic  style  and  the  vigour  of  his 
language,  which  was  in  course  of  formation,  so  to 
speak,  under  his  pen  as  he  composed.  We  will,  how- 
ever, make  some  attempt 

*'  When  thou  prayest,"  said  he,  **  let  thy  worda  be 
few,  but  thy  thoughts  and  feelings  aiany  and  deep. 
The  less  thou  speakest,  the  better  thy  prayers.  Few 
words  and  much  thoughts  is  a  Christian  frame.  Many 
words  and  little  thought  is  heathenish." 

"  The  prsyer  that  is  external  and  of  the  body,  is  that 
mumbling  of  the  lips,  outward  babble — ^gone  through 
without  attention,  and  heard  and  seen  of  men ;  but 
prayer,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  is  the  inward  desire,  the 
motions  and  sighs  that  proceed  from  the  depth  of  the 
heart.  The  former  is  the  prayer  of  tlie  hypocrites, 
and  of  those  who  trust  in  themselves,  the  latter  is  the 
prayer  of  God's  children,  who  walk  in  his  fear." 

Passing  on,  to  the  opening  words  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  Our  Father.  **  Of 
all  names,  there  is  not  one  which  more  inclines  us  to- 
ward God,  than  the  name  of  Father.  We  should  feel 
less  love,  and  derive  less  consolation,  from  addressing 
him  as  Lord,  or  God,  or  Judge.  By  that  word.  Father, 
his  bowels  of  compassion  are  moved  ;  for  there  is  no 
sound  more  sweet  or  prevailing  with  a  father,  than  the 
voice  of  his  chikl." 

He  continues ;    and  on  the  words,  *<  Who  art  in 
*  (L.  Opp.  Leips.  riL  p.  1086.) 
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hatven,''*  he  nys  :  "Whosoever  professes  that  he  has  a 
Faiher  tn  heaven^  acknowledges  himself  to  be  a  stranger 
upon  earth ;  heoce,  there  is  in  his  heart  an  ardent 
longing,  like  that  of  a  child  that  is  Hvinff  among 
strangers,  in  want  and  grief,  afar  from  its  fatner-lancT 
It  ia  as  if  he  said,  *  Alas  !  my  Father,  tbou  art  in  hea- 
ven, and  I,  thy  sofferine  child,  am  on  earth,  far  from 
thee,  encompassed  with  danger,  wants,  and  mourning/ 
"  Hallowed  be  thy  name.**  "  He  who  ia  passionate, 
ahaaive,  envious,  and  slanderous,  dishonors  the  name 
of  God  in  which  he  has  been  baptized.  Profaning 
to  impious  uses  a  vessel  that  God  has  consecrated 
10  htoiaelf,  he  it  like  a  priest  who  should  take  the 
holy  cop  and  give  drink  to  swine,  or  gather  dung  into 

"  Tku  kingdom  comeJ'*  Those  who  amass  property 
and  baild  magnificent  mansions,  who  strive  after  what 
the  world  can  give,  and  otter  thia  prayer  with  their 
lips,  reeemble  those  huge  organ  pipes,  which  incessant- 
ly ainff  with  all  their  power  in  ttie  churches,  without 
speech,  feeling,  or  reason." 

Foither  on,  Luther  attacks  the  error  of  pilgrimageSy 
which  was  then  so  prevalent :  "  One  goes  to  Rome, 
another  to  St.  James,  a  third  builds  a  chapel,  and  a 
fourth  endows  religious  houses,  in  order  to  attain  to 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  all  neglect  the  one  thing 
necdfal,  which  is  to  become  thenuehes  His  kingdom  I 
Why  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  beyond  the  seast  It 
is  in  thy  heart  it  ahoold  arise." 

"  It  is  an  awful  thing,**  he  continues,  "  to  hear  us 
offer  this  petition,  *  Thy  will  be  done.*  Where  m  the 
church  do  we  see  this  *  will  of  God  ?*  One  bishop 
rises  up  against  another  bishop ;  one  church  against 
another  church.  Priests,  monks,  and  nuns  quarrel,  and 
thwart  and  wase  war  with  each  other,  and  everywhere 
discord  pirevaili.  And  yet  each  party  deckres  that 
there  is  good-will  and  upright  intention ;  and  so,  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  they  altogether  do  the 

devirs  work. '* 

"  Why  do  we  use  the  words,  *  our  bread  V*  he 
continues,  expounding  these  words,  *  Give  m  ihie  day 
mtr  daily  bread.*  "Because  we  do  not  pray  for  the 
common  bread  that  heathens  partake,  and  which  God 
gives  to  all  men — ^but  for  *  oicr '  bread,  the  bread  of 
tfaoae  who  are  *  children  of  the  heavenlv  Father.* 

"  And  what  then  is  this  bread  of  God  1  It  ia  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  *  I  am  the  bread  of  life  which  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  siveth  life  to  the  world.' 
Therefore  let  no  one  be  deluded  :  whatever  aermons 
and  instnictions  do  not  exhibit  and  make  known  Jeaua 
Christ,  cannot  be  the  daily  bread  and  nourishment  of 
souU.** 

"  Of  what  nse  is  it  that  such  bread  has  been  provi- 
ded, if  it  is  not  served  up,  and  so  we  are  unaole  to 
partake  of  it  t  It  is  as  if  a  noble  feast  were  prepared, 
and  none  were  ready  to  distribute  the  broad,  to  place 
the  meat  on  the  table,  or  fill  the  cups,  and  so  the  guests 
should  be  reduced  to  feed  on  the  mere  sight  and  smell. 
Therefore,  we  must  preach  Christ  alone. 

**  But,  say  yon,  what  ia  it  to  know  Christ  ?  and  what 
lood  will  come  of  it  ?  I  answer ;  to  learn  and  know 
Uhrist,  is  to  understand  what  the  Apostle  declares, 
namely :  that  *  Christ  is  made  unto  us  of  God,  wisdom 
righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption.*  Now 
you  underaUnd  that^  if  you  acknowledge  all  your  wis* 
dom  mere  blameworthy  foolishness,  your  righteousness 
acriminal  iniquity,  your  holiness  a  guilty  pouotion,  your 
redemption  a  miserable  sentence  of  condemnation :  if 
you  feel  that  you  are  truly,  before  God,  and  before 
all  creatures,  a  fool,  a  sinner,  an  impure  and  condemned 
man;  if  yon  manifest,  not  by  wora  aIone»  but  from  the 
bottom  of  vour  heart  and  by  your  works^that  there  is 
noitbar  aalTation  nor  comfort  for  you,  save  only  in 


Christ.     To  believe  is  nothing  else  than  feeding  on 
tMa  bread  from  heaven." 

Thus  Luther  faithfully  adhered  to  his  resolution  to 
open  the  eyes  of  a  blinded  people,  whom  the  priesta 
were  leading  at  their  pleasure.  His  writings  rapidly 
dispersed  throughout  Germany,  called  up  a  new  light, 
ana  shed  abundantlv  the  seed  of  truth  on  a  soil  well 
prepared  for  it.  out  while  attending  to  those  who 
were  at  a  distance,  he  did  not  forget  those  who  were 
nigh  at  hand. 

The  Dominicans,  from  their  pulpit,  anathematized 
the  infamous  heretic.  Luther — the  man  of  the  people, 
and  who,  if  he  had  desired  it,  could,  by  a  few  words, 
have  called  up  the  popular  fury  against  them— disdain- 
ed auch  triumphs^  and  thought  only  of  instructing  his 
hearers. 

And  he  did  so.  His  reputation,  which  spread  more 
and  more  widely,  and  the  boldneas  with  which  he  lifted 
the  banner  of  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  an  enslaved 
Church,  increased  the  eager  attendance  on  his  preach- 
ing at  Witteroberg.  The  crowd  of  hearers  was  more 
considerable  than  ever.  Luther  went  straight  to  bia 
mark.  One  day,  having  ascended  the  pulpit,  he  under- 
took to  prove  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  and  on  thia 
occaaion  he  pronounced  a  discourse  which  became 
afterward  very  celebrated,  and  in  which  he  laid  down 
some  of  the  grounds  of  the  evangeUcal  doctrine. 

He  first  contrasted  man*a  pardon  with  God's  pardon. 
"  There  are,*'  said  he,  **  two  kinds  of  remission  :  the 
remission  of  the  penalty,  and  the  remission  of  the  sin. 
The  first  reconciles  outwardly  the  offender  with  the 
Church.  The  aecond,  which  ia  the  heavenly  grace, 
reconciles  the  offender  with  God.  If  a  map  does  not 
find  in  himself  that  peace  of  conscience,  that  joy  of 
heart  which  apringe  from  God*8  remission  of  sin,  tiiere 
is  no  indulgence  that  can  help  him,  though  he  ahould 
buy  all  that  had  ever  been  offered  upon  earth." 

He  continues :  **  They  wish  to  do  good  works  before 
their  sins  are  forgiven  them — ^while  it  ia  indispensable 
that  our  sins  be  pardoned  before  good  works  can  be 
done.  It  ia  not  works  which  banish  sin  ;  but,  drive 
out  sin,  and  you  will  have  works.*  For  good  works 
must  be  done  with  a  jojrful  heart  and  a  good  con- 
science toward  God,  that  ia,  with  remission  of  sins." 
He  then  comes  to  the  chief  object  of  this  sermon, 
which  waa  also  the  great  end  of  the  whole  Reforma- 
tion. The  Church  had  put  itself  in  the  place  of  God 
and  his  word  ;  he  rejecto  her  assumption,  and  shows 
everything  to  depend  on  faith  in  God'a  word. 

"  The  remission  of  the  sin  ia  out  of  the  power  of 
pope,  biahop,  priest,  or  any  man  living ;  and  reata 
solely  on  the  word  of  Christ,  and  on  thine  own  faith. 
For  Chriat  did  not  design  that  our  comfort,  our  hope, 
and  our  salvation,  should  be  built  on  a  word  or  work 
of  man,  but  solely  on  himself,  on  his  work,  and  on  his 
word. .  . .  Th^  repentance  and  thy  works  may  deceive 
thee ;  but  Chriat,  tny  God,  will  not  deceive  thee,  nor  will 
he  falter,  and  the  devil  shall  not  overthrow  bis  words,  "t 
"  A  pope,  or  a  bishop,  has  no  more  power  to  remit 
sin  than  the  humblest  priest.  And  even  without  any 
priest,  every  Christian,  even  though  a  woman  or  a  child, 
can  do  the  same.t  For  if  a  simple  believer  aay  to 
thee,  <God  pardon  thy  ain  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,' — and  thou  receive  that  word  with  firm  faith, 
and  as  though  God  himaelf  spake  it  to  thee — thou  art 
absolved.** 

'*  If  thou  dost  not  believe  that  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,  thou  makest  thy  God  a  liar,  and  showest  thyself 

*  Nichtdie  Werke  treibon  die  Si'mde  ani :  sondern  die  A«- 
itrsibnng  der  Sunde  thut  guta  Wsrke.  (L.  Opp.  (L.)  xviL 
P.1W.) 

f  Chrittni  dein  OoK  wird  dir  nicht  lligen,  noch  waakso. 
(L.  Opp.  (L.)  zvii.  p.  103.) 

\  Ob  fls  iolwn  ein  Wsib  odcr  ain  kind  wire.    (Ibid.) 
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to  hold  more  to  thy  Tain  thoogfatt  than  to  God  and  his 
woitl." 

**  Under  the  Old  Testament,  neither  priest,  nor  king, 
nor  prophet,  had  authority  to  declare  remission  of  sins. 
Bat  under  the  New,  every  believer  has  this  power. 
The  Church  is  full  of  remission  of  sins.*  If  a  devoted 
Christian  should  comfort  thjr  conscience  by  the  word 
of  the  cross,  whether  that  Christian  be  a  man  or  woman, 
yonng  or  old,  receive  that  comfort  with  such  faith  as 
to  endure  death  a  hundred  times,  rather  than  doubt 
that  God  has  ratified  it.  Repent ;  do  all  the  works 
thou  canst ;  but  let  faith  in  pardon  through  Christ, 
hold  the  first  rank,  and  command  the  whole  field  of 
your  warfare,  "t 

Thus  spake  Lather  to  his  surprised  and  delighted 
hearers.  All  the  superstractares  which  presumptuous 
priests  had  raised  for  their  own  gain  between  God  and 
the  soul  of  man  were  thrown  down,  and  man  brought 
face  to  face  with  his  God .  The  word  of  forgiveness  now 
descended  pure  from  on  high,  without  passing  through 
a  thousand  corrupting  channels.  That  the  witness  of 
God  shoald  be  received,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  that 
men  should  attach  to  it  their  delusive  seal.  The  mo- 
nopoly of  the  priestly  cast  was  abolished ;  the  Church 
was  delivered  from  her  thraldom. 

Meanwhile  it  wss  become  needful  that  the  flame 
that  had  been  lighted  np  in  Wittembere  should  be 
kindled  elsewhere,  Lather,  not  satisfied  with  proclaim- 
ing the  truth  of  the  Gospel  in  the  pisce  of  his  own 
abode,  as  well  to  the  students  as  to  the  people,  was 
desirous  to  scatter  in  other  places  the  seeds  of  sound 
doctrine.  In  the  spring  of  1518,  the  order  of  the  Au- 
ffustines  held  its  chapter  general  at  Heidelberg.  Lu- 
3ier  was  summoned  thither  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  his  order.  His  friends  made  every 
effort  to  diasuade  him  from  undertaking  this  journey. 
In  truth,  the  nwnks  had  laboured  to  make  the  name 
of  Luther  hated  in  all  the  places  he  would  have 
to  pass  through.  To  insult  they  added  threats.  A 
little  matter  would  suffice  to  raise  a  tumult  on  his 
journey,  in  which  he  might  fall  a  victim.  **  Or  else," 
said  his  friends,  **  what  they  dare  not  do  by  violence, 
they  will  accomplish  bv  treachery  and  fraud.*'^  But 
Luther  never  allowed  himself  to  be  stopped  short  in 
the  performance  of  a  duty  by  fear  of  danger,  however 
imminent.  Accordingly,  he  was  deaf  to  the  timid  sug- 
gestions of  his  friends :  he  plainly  showed  in  whom  he 
put  bis  trust,  and  under  whose  protoction  he  was  re- 
solved to  undertake  this  dreadful  journey.  Then  the 
festival  of  Eastor  being  torminated,  he  quietly  set  out 
on  foot,^  the  13th  ApiB,  1518. 

He  took  with  him  a  guide,  named  Urban,  who  car- 
ried bis  little  baggage,  and  was  to  accompany  him  as 
far  as  Wurtsberg.  What  thoughts  must  have  crowded 
the  heart  of  this  servant  of  the  Lord,  during  his  journey ! 
At  Weissenfels,  the  pastor,  who  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  him,  recognised  him  immediately  as  the 
Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  and  received  him  cordiidly.ll 
At  Erfurth,  two  other  brethren  of  the  order  of  the 
Augustinet  joined  company  with  him.  At  Judenbach, 
the  three  travellera  met  Degenhard  Pfeffinger,  the  con- 
fidential adviser  of  the  Elector,  and  were  entertained 
by  him  at  the  inn.  <'  I  had  the  pleasure,**  writes  Lu- 
ther to  Spalatin,  "  of  making  the  rich  lord  poorer  by 
some  grotehen ;  you  know  how  I  love  on  all  occasions 
to  levy  contributions  on  the  rich  for  the  advantage  of 
the  poor;  especially  when  the  rich  are  friends  of 
mine.**t'  He  reached  Coburg,  overcome  with  fatigue. 
'*  All  goes  well,  by  GKtd's  favour,"  wroto  he,  *<  unless 

*  Alto  liebst  da  dass  die  ganzs  Kircbe  voU  von  Yeente- 
bniurderSiindenist    (Ibid.) 
f  Und  Hauptmann  im  Folds  blolbe.    (Ibid.) 
{L.Ep|>.i.p.9S.  ^Podester  Toniaiii.    (Ibid.) 
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it  be  that  I  roust  acknowledge  myself  to  have  sinned 
in  undertaking  this  journey  on  foot.  But  for  that  ain 
I  think  I  have  no  need  of  any  indulgence^  for  my  con- 
trition is  perfect,  and  the  satisfaction  plenary.  I  am 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  all  the  conveyances  are  full 
Is  not^his  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  penance, 
contrition,  and  satisfaction  V* 

The  Reformer  of  Germany,  not  finding  room  in  the 
public  conveyances,  nor  any  one  willing  to  give  up  his 
place  to  him,  was  obliged,  on  the  following  morning, 
notwithstanding  his  weariness,  to  set  out  affaia  from 
Coburg,  on  foot.  He  arrived  at  Wurtzburg  the  second 
Sunday  after  Easter,  toward  evening.  From  thence 
he  sent  back  his  guide. 

It  was  in  this  town  that  the  Bishop  of  Bibra  resided, 
who  had  received  his  theses  with  so  much  approbation. 
Luther  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  him  from  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony.  The  Bishop,  delighted  with  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  offered  of  becoming  personally  acquainted 
with  this  courageous  champion  ofthe  truth,  immediate- 
ly invited  him  to  the  episcopal  palace.  He  himself 
went  to  meet  him,  addressed  him  very  affectionately, 
and  offered  to  procure  him  a  guide  as  far  as  Heidelberg. 
But  Luther  had  met  at  Wurtzburg  his  two  friends,  the 
Vicar- General,  Staupitz,  and  Lange,  the  Prior  of  Er- 
furth, and  had  been  offered  a  seat  in  their  carriage. 
He  therefore  thanked  Bibra  for  his  proffered  kindness, 
and  the  next  day  the  three  friends  set  out  from  Wurtz- 
burg. They  travelled  in  this  msnner  for  three  days, 
conversing  together.  On  the  31  st  of  April  they  reach- 
ed Heidelberg.  Luther  alighted  at  the  convent  of  the 
Augustines. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  given  him  a  letter  for 
the  Count  Palatine  Wolfgang,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  La- 
ther repaired  to  his  magnificent  castle,  the  delightful 
situation  of  which  is  even  at  this  day  the  admiration 
of  strangers.  The  monk,  a  native  of  the  plains  of 
Saxony,  had  a  heart  capable  of  admiring  the  picturesque 
situation  of  Heidelberg,  commanding  the  two  beautiful 
valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Necker.  He  delivered 
his  letter  of  recommendation  to  John  Simler,  the  stew- 
ard of  the  household.  The  latter,  on  reading  it,  ob- 
served :  *'  Truly,  you  have  a  valuable  letter  of  credit 
here.**t  The  Count  Palatine  received  Luther  veiy 
graciously.  He  invited  him  repeatedly  to  his  table,, 
together  with  Lange  and  Staupitz.  It  was  a  great 
comfort  to  Luther  to  meet  with  so  friendly  a  reception. 
**We  were  very  happy  together,"  says  he,  "and 
amused  each  other  with  sgreeable  and  pleasant  con- 
versation, taking  our  repast,  exsmining  the  beauties 
of  the  Palatine  palace,  admiring  the  ornaments,  the  ar- 
moury, cuirasses,  and  everything  remarkable  that  this 
celebrated  and  truly  royal  castle  contsins.''^ 

But  Luther  had  another  task  to  perform.  He  most 
work  while  it  was  yet  day.  Called  for  a  tioM  to  a 
university  which  exercised  an  extensive  influence  over 
the  wost  and  south  of  Germany,  he  waa  there  to  strike 
a  blow  which  should  put  in  movement  the  churches  of 
those  countries.  He  began  therefore  to  write  some 
theses,  which  he  proposed  to  maintain  in  a  public  dis- 

?utation.  Such  disputations  were  not  unusual ;  but 
iUther  felt  that,  to  make  this  useful,  it  must  be  of  a 
striking  character.  His  natural  disposition,  moreover, 
prompted  him  to  present  truth  in  a  paradoxical  form. 
The  professors  of  the  university  would  not  suffer  the 
disputation  to  take  place  in  their  great  hall.  A  room 
was,  therefore,  engaged  in  the  convent  of  the  Au^s- 
tines,and  the  36th of  April  was  fixed  for  the  discussion. 

Heidelbenr  at  a  later  period  received  the  evangelical 
doctrine.     One  who  was  present  at  the  conference 

*  Ibid.  106. 

tIhrhaHbelQott,«Iaonk6stUeh«nCittdsBs.  (L.Km.L 
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in  the  convent  of  the  Augustinee  might  have  then  fore- 
seen, that  that  conference  woald  one  day  bear  fruit. 

The  reputation  of  Luther  attracted  a  numerous  au- 
ditory— professors,  courtiers,  burghers,  students,  came 
in  crowds.  The  following  are  some  of  the  Doctors 
*' pajradoze8,'*--'for  by  that  name  he  designated  his 
theses.  Even  in  oar  day,  perhaps,  some  might  give 
them  no  better  name ;  yet  it  would  bo  essy  to  render 
them  in  propositions  obvious  to  common  sense. 

"  1.  The  law  of  God  is  a  salutary  rule  of  life ;  and 
yet  it  cannot  help  man  in  the  obtaining  of  righteous- 
ness ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  impedes  him.'* 

**  3.  Works  of  men,  let  them  be  as  fair  and  good  as 
they  may,  are  yet  evidently  nothing  but  mortal  sins.'* 

**  4.  Works  that  are  of  God,  however  unsightly  and 
evil  in  appearance,  have  yet  an  endless  efficacy.** 

**  7.  The  works  of  the  righteous  themselves  would 
be  mortal  sins — if,  from  a  holy  reverence  of  the  Lord, 
they  did  not  fear  that  their  Works  might  indeed  be 
mortal  sins.*'* 

"  9.  To  say  that  wofki  done  out  of  Christ  are  truly 
dead  works--4)nt  not  mortal  sins — ^is  a  dangerous  for 
getfulness  of  the  fear  of  God.** 

"  13.  Free  will,  since  the  fall  of  man,  is  but  an 
empty  word ;  and  if  man  does  all  he  can,  he  still  sins 
moruUy.** 

*'  16.  A  man  who  dreams  he  can  attain  to  grace  by 
doing  all  that  is  in  his  power,  add  sin  to  sin — and  is 
doably  guilty." 

**  18.  It  is  certain  that  man  must  altogether  despair 
of  his  own  ability,  if  he  would  be  made  capable  or  re- 
ceiving the  grace  of  Christ.** 

"SI.  A  theologian  of  this  world  calls  good — evil, 
and  evil — good ;  but  a  teacher  of  the  cross  is  a  teach- 
er of  troth.** 

**  32.  The  wisdom  which  applies  itself  to  learn  the 
invisible  perfections  of  God,  from  his  works,  puffs  up, 
blinds,  and  hardens  men.** 

**  23.  The  law  calls  forth  God*s  anger :  slays,  ac- 
corses,  jadges,  and  condemns,  whatsoever  is  not  in 
Christy^ 

**  24.  Tet  this  wisdom  (f .  22,)  is  not  an  evil ;  and 
the  law  (4.  23,)  is  not  to  be  rejected;  but  he  who 
learns  not  the  wisdom  of  God,  under  the  Cross,  turns 
10  evil  whatever  is  good.*' 

**  25.  That  man  is  not  jnstified  who  does  many 
works  ;  but  he  who,  without  having  yet  done  works, 
has  much  faith  in  Christ.*' 

**  26.  The  law  says,  <  Do  this,'  and  what  it  enjoins 
is  never  done ;  Grace  says, '  Believe  in  him,*  and  im- 
mediately all  is  perfected. **t 

**  28.  The  love  of  God  finds  nothing  in  man,  but 
creates  in  him  what  he  loves.  Man's  love  is  the  gift 
efbis  weUbeloved.**^ 

Five  doctors  of  divinity  atUcked  these  theses.  Thev 
kad  read  them  with  the  surprise  that  their  novelty  excited. 
Such  theology  seemed  to  them  extravagant.  They, 
however,  entered  on  the  discussion,  as  Luther  tells  us, 
with  a  courtesy  which  inspired  him  with  much  esteem 
for  them :  yet,  with  great  earnestness  and  discernment. 
Lother,  on  his  part,  manifested  unusual  mildness  in 
kis  mode  of  reply*  unrivalled  patience  in  listening  to 
the  objections  of  his  opponents,  and  all  the  ouickness 
of  St.  Paal  in  solving  the  difficulties  opposed  to  him. 
ffis  answers— short,  bat  full  of  the  word  of  God— 
astonished  lus  hearers.   **  He  is  exactly  like  Erasmus,'* 

*liuttram  opera  essent  issitaUa,  nisi  pio  Del  tioMre  ab  ip- 
ikaMtJQittiiicnKi -    ^      .--  . 


•aoai  diligibile  i  amor 


. C  mortaUa  tiMrcntnr .    (L.  0pp.  Ut  I  6«.) 

t  Lex  iraa  Dei  operstnr,  occidit,  maledlott.  ream  lacit,  Ja- 

dieat,  damaat,  qpioqoid  non  est  in  Chrlsio.    (n»id.) 
\  Lex  didt :  Vac  !  et  nasqaaat  ftt.    Gratia  dicit :  Grade  la 

kimc,  et  Jam  facta  sant  omnia.    (L.  Opp.  let  1. 69.) 
h  Amor  Dei  non  invenlt  sed  crsat  lav 

hoaiiniiftlaseodlUgibitt. 
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said  many,  "  except  that  he  has  surpassed  him  m  one 
thing— that  is,  he  openly  professes  what  Erasmus  was 
satisfied  with  insinuating.*** 

The  disputation  was  drawing  near  to  its  close.  The 
adversaries  of  Luther  had,  at  least,  retreated  with 
honour  from  the  field  ;  the  youngest  of  them.  Doctor 
George  Niger,  alone  continued  the  contest  with  the 
powerful  disputant;  alarmed  at  the  bold  propoaicions 
of  the  Augustine  monk,  and  not  knowing  what  argu* 
ment  to  have  resoorse  to,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  accent 
of  fear,  ^'  If  our  peasantry  heard  such  things,  they 
would  stone  you  to  death.**t  At  these  words  a  general 
laugh  went  round  the  assembly. 

Yet  never  did  an  auditory  listen  with  more  attention 
to  a  theological  discussion.  The  first  words  of  the 
Reformer  had  aroused  men's  minds.  Questions,  which 
but  a  little  while  before,  would  have  met  only  with 
indifference,  were,  at  that  hour  teeming  with  mterest. 
An  observer  might  have  read,  in  the  countenances 
of  those  present,  the  new  ideas  which  the  bold  asser- 
tions of  the  Saxon  Doctor  awakened  in  their  minds. 

Three  youths,  especially,  were  much  affected.  One 
of  them,  by  name  Martin  Bucer,  was  a  Dominican,  of 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  who,  in  spite  of  the  preju- 
dices of  his  order,  seemed  unwilling  to  lose  a  word  of 
the  Doctor*s  remarks.  A  native  of  a  small  town  in 
Alsace,  had,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  entered  a  con* 
vent.  He  soon  showed  such  capacity,  that  the  more 
enlightened  of  the  monks  formed  high  expectations  of 
bim.t  "  He  will,  one  day,*'  said  they,  "  be  an  honour 
to  our  order.**  His  superiors  accordingly  sent  him  to 
Heidelberg,  that  he  might  apply  himself  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  theology,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  At  that 
period,  ifrasmus  published  several  of  his  writings. 
Martin  Bucer  read  them  with  avidity. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  first  published  writings  of  Lu- 
ther appeared.  The  student  of  Alsace  hastened  to 
compare  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformer  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Some  misgivings  as  to  the  truth  of  Popeij 
were  then  awakened  in  his  mind.^  It  was  in  this  way 
that  light  was  spread  in  those  days.  The  Elector 
Palatine  took  notice  of  the  young  man.  His  power- 
ful and  sonorous  voice  and  agreeable  manners,  his 
eloquence,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  attacked 
the  prevailing  vices,  made  his  preaching  remarkable. 
Appointed  chaplain  to  the  Elector,  he  was  folfillirig  the 
functions  of  his  office,  when  he  heard  of  Luther*s  visit 
to  Heidelberg.  How  great  waa  his  joy!  He  was 
smong  the  first  to  reoair  to  the  hall  of  the  convent  of 
the  Augustf  nes.  He  oad  with  him  paper,  pens,  and  ink, 
intending  to  take  notes.  But  while  his  hand  rapidly 
traced  ue  words  of  Luther,  the  hand  of  God  wrote» 
in  imperishable  characters,  on  his  heart,  the  great  troths 
he  heard.  The  first  gleams  of  the  doctrine  of  grace 
diffused  themselves  in  his  soul  in  the  course  of  that 
memorable  hour.  II    The  Dominican  was  won  to  Christ. 

Not  far  from  Bucer  sate  John  Brentz,  or  Brentius, 
then  nineteen  years  of  age.  Brentx,  son  of  a  magis- 
Urate  of  a  town  in  Suabia,  had  been  entered  student  at 
Heidelberg  in  his  thirteenth  year.  His  applicatioa 
was  unequalled.  He  rose  at  midnight  for  study.  This 
custom  had  become  so  confirmed,  that  in  after  life  be 
could  never  sleep  after  that  hour.  But  at  a  latter 
period  he  devoted  the  stillness  of  these  seasons  to  me* 
ditation  on  the  Scriptures.     Brentx.  was  one  of  the  first 

*  Bucer  in  Sohultetet    Annal.  Evans,  renorat  p.  M, 

f  Si  riiftici  hac  audirent,  certe  lapidiBus  vos  obruersnt  et 
Interftcerenl.    L.  Epp.  L  p.  ill. 

i  Prttdentioribus  monachis  spem  de  le  prmolaraa  ezcitaviU 
(Meleh.  Adam.  Vii.  Baceri,  p.  311. 

4  Cum  doctrinan  in  eis  txaditam  cua  neris  Uteris  6o&tulls» 
set,  quadam  in  pontifioia  religjone  iiupeoU  kebere  omptt. 
(Ibid.) 

U  Frimam  Incem  purioririi  sententie  de  Justifications  in  SOS 
pectoreensit    (Melch.  Adam.  Vit  Baceri,  p.  311.) 
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to  discern  the  new  light  then  appearing  in  Germany. 
He  hailed  it  with  a  soul  overflowing  with  love.*  He 
eagerly  perused  the  writings  of  Luther.  But  how 
was  he  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him  at 
Heidelberg  !  One  of  the  Doctor's  propositions  espe- 
cially strucic  young  Brentz.  It  was  this  :  **  That  man 
is  not  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  who  does  many 
works ;  but  he  who,  without  having  yet  done  works, 
has  much  faith  in  Christ.*' 

A  pious  woman  of  Heilbronn,  on  the  Necker,  the 
wife  of  one  of  tho  council  of  that  town,  named  Snepf, 
following  the  example  of  Hannah,  had  dedicated  her 
first-born  son  to  the  I^rd,  in  the  fervent  desire  to  see 
him  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity.  This 
^oung  man,  bom  in  1495,  made  rapid  progress  in  learn- 
ing ;  but  either  from  liking,  or  from  ambition,  or  else 
in  compliance  with  his  father's  desire,  he  took  to  the 
•tudv  of  jurisprudence.  The  pious  mother  grieved  to 
■ee  her  son  Ehrhard  pursuing  a  course  different  from 
that  to  which  she  had  consecrated  him.  She  admo- 
nished him,  expostulated,  and  again  and  again  remind- 
ed him  of  her  vow  made  at  his  birth,  t  At  length, 
overcome  by  his  mother's  perseverance,  Ehrhard  Snepf 
complied,  and  he  soon  had  such  a  relish  for  his  new 
stodiee,  that  nothing  could  have  diverted  him  from 
them. 

He  was  very  intimate  with  Bucer  and  Brentz,  and 
this  friendship  continued  as  long  as  they  lived  ;  "  for," 
says  one  of  their  historians,  **  friendships  founded  on 
the  love  of  literature  and  of  virtue  are  always  lasting." 
He  was  present  with  his  two  friends  at  the  dispuution 
at  Heildoberg.  The  paradoxes  and  courageous  efforts 
of  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
his  mind.  Rejecting  tho  vain  opinion  of  human  merit, 
he  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  free  justification  of  the 
sinner. 

The  next  day  Bucer  went  to  Luther.  "  I  had,"  says 
he,  "  a  familiar  private  conversation  with  him,  a  most 
exquisite  repast— of  no  ordinary  viands,  but  of  the 
truths  which  he  set  before  me.  To  every  objection 
that  I  made,  the  Doctor  had  a  ready  reply  ;  and  he 
explained  evenrthing  with  the  greatest  clearness.  Oh ! 
would  to  God  I  had  timo  to  write  you  more  about  it."t 
Luther  was  himself  affected  with  Bucer's  deep  emtion. 
<*  He  is  the  onljr  brother  of  his  order,"  he  wrote  to 
Spalatin,  **  who  is  sincere  ;  he  is  a  young  man  of  great 
promise.  He  received  me  with  simplicity,  and  con- 
versed very  earnestly.  He  deserves  our  love  and 
confidence.*'^ 

Brentz,  Snepf,  and  many  others,  moved  by  the  new 
truths  which  were  beginning  to  enlighten  their  minds, 
also  visited  Luther ;  they  talked  and  conferred  with 
him  ;  they  requested  an  explanation  of  what  they  had 
not  understood.  The  Reformer,  leaning  on  the  word 
of  God,  answered  them.  Every  word  that  he  spoke 
imparted  fresh  light  to  their  minds.  A  new  world 
seemed  to  open  before  them. 

After  the  departure  of  Luther,  these  noble-minded 
men  began  to  teach  at  Heidelberg.  It  was  fit  that 
they  should  cany  on  what  the  man  of  God  had  begun, 
and  not  leave  the  torch  that  he  had  kindled  to  expire. 
The  disciple  will  speak,  when  the  teacher  is  silent. 
Brentz,  young  as  he  was,  undertook  to  expound  St. 
Matthew's  G&spel — at  first  in  his  own  room — after- 
ward, when  that  apartment  was  found  too  small,  in  the 
hall  of  Philosophy.  The  theologians,  envious  at  the 
concourse  of  hearen  that  this  young  man  drew  toge- 

*  Ingens  Dei  benefiaium  laotoa  Brentios  agnovit,  et  graU 
Bente  amplexat  est.    (Ibid.) 

t  Crebm  interpeUationibtn  cam  voti  quod  denato  Itpa  fiAoa* 
rat  admoneret.  et  a  studio  laris  ad  theologiamqaasi  conricfis 
arocarBt    (Melch.  Adami  Snepfii  Vita.) 

i  Qerdeaiag,  MoDument  Antiq.  fco. 

^L.Spp.i.p.419. 


ther,  betrayed  their  irritation.  Brentz  then  took  orders, 
and  transferred  his  lectures  to  the  college  of  the 
canons  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  the  fire,  already 
kindled  in  Saxony,  was  communicated  to  Heidelberg. 
The  lig^t  spread  rapidly.  This  period  has  been  called 
the  seed-time  of  the  Palatinate. 

But  it  was  not  the  Palatinate  alone  that  reaped  the 
fruits  of  that  memorable  disputation  at  Heidelberg. 
These  courageous  friends  of  the  truth  soon  became 
shining  lights  in  the  Church.  All  of  them  attained  to 
eminent  stations,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
transactions  to  which  the  Reformation  gave  birth. 
Strasburg,  and  afterward  England,  were  indebted  to 
the  labours  of  Bucer  for  a  purer  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Snepf  first  declared  it  at  Marburg,  then  at  Stuttgard,  at 
Tubingen,  and  at  Jena.  And  Brentz,  after  having 
laboured  at  Heidelberg,  taught  for  a  long  time  at  Halle 
in  Suabia,  and  at  Tubingen.  We  shall  meet  with  them 
again,  as  we  trace  the  course  of  the  Reformation. 

This  disputation  carried  forward  Luther  himself.  He 
increased  from  day  to  day  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  "  I  am  one  of  those,"  said  he,  **  who  have 
myself  made  progress  by  writinj{  for  and  instructing 
others — not  one  of  those  who,  without  any  such  train- 
ing, have  suddenly  become  great  and  learned  doctors." 

He  was  delighted  to  see  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  young  students  received  the  growing  truth.  This 
it  was  that  comforted  him  when  he  found  the  old  doc- 
tors so  deeply  rooted  in  their  opinions.  **  I  have  the 
glorious  hope,"  said  he,  "  that  even  as  Christ,  when 
rejected  by  the  Jews,  turned  toward  the  Gentiles ;  so 
we  shall  see  the  rising  generation, receive  the  true  the- 
ology, which  these  old  men,  wedded  to  their  vain  and 
fantastical  opinions,  now  obstinately  reject." 

The  chapter  being  ended,  Luther  proposed  return- 
ing to  Wittemberg.  The  Count  Palatine  gave  him  a 
letter  for  the  Elector,  dated  the  1st  of  May,  in  which 
he  said,  that  "  the  skill  which  Luther  had  shewn  in  the 
disputation  did  great  honour  to  the  university  of  Wittem- 
berg." He  was  not  allowed  to  return  on  footf  The 
Augustines  of  Nuremberg  conducted  him  as  far  aa 
Wurtzburg.  From  thence  he  went  to  Erfurth,  with 
the  brethem  of  that  city.  Immediately  on  his  arrival* 
he  paid  a  visit  to  his  former  master  Jocodus.  The 
old  professor,  much  grieved  and  scandalized  at  the 
course  his  pupil  had  taken,  was  accustomed  to  prefix 
to  all  Luther's  propositions  a  theta^  the  letter  which 
the  Greeks  made  use  of  to  denote  condemnation.^ 
On  several  occasions  he  had  written  to  the  young  doc- 
tor in  a  style  of  reproach.  The  latter  wished  to  an- 
swer those  lexers  by  word  of  mouth.  Not  being  ad- 
mitted, he  wrote  to  his  master  :  **  All  the  university, 
with  the  exception  of  one  licentiate,  think  as  I  do.  Nay, 
more  :  the  Prince,  the  Bishop,  several  otlier  prelates^ 
and  all  the  most  enlightened  of  our  citizens,  declare 
unaniomously,  that  till  now,  they  never  knew  or  under- 
stood Christ  and  his  Gospel.  I  am  willing  to  receive 
your  reproofs.  And  even  should  they  be  harsh,  they 
will  appear  gentle  to  me.  Open  your  heart,  therefore, 
without  fesr ;  express  your  displeasure :  I  will  not,  and 
cannot,  be  angry  with  you.  God  and  my  own  con- 
science are  my  witnesses."^ 

The  old  doctor  was  affected  by  these  expressions 
of  his  former  pupil.  He  wished  to  try  whether  tbero 
were  no  means  of  removing  the  condemnatory  thetA. 
They  talked  over  the  subject,  but  to  no  purpose.  "  t 
made  him'  understand,  however,"  says  Luther,  *'  that 
all  their  dogmas  were  like  that  creature  which  is  said 
to  devour  itself.    But  it  is  useless  to  talk  to  a  deaf 

•  U  Eqp.  L  p.  m 

f  Yenl  autem  oarm  qui  leram  pedester.    (L  Epp.  i.  p.  110.) 

j  Omnlbui  placitii  meis  nigrum  theta  prvfigk.    (fUd.  ^ « 

lLEpp.i.p.111. 
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man.  These  doctors  clinff  to  their  petty  distinctions, 
though  they  confess  that  iney  have  nothing  to  confirm 
them  but  what  they  call  the  light  of  natural  reasop — a 
gloomy  chaos  to  us  who  proclaim  the  one  and  only 
light,  Christ  Jesus.'** 

Luther  quitted  Erfurth  in  the  carriage  belonging  to 
the  corjvent,  which  took  him  to  Eisleben.  From  thence 
the  Aagustines  of  the  place,  proud  of  the  doctor  who 
had  done  such  honour  to  their  order  and  their  town, 
which  was  his  natiTO  place,  furhisbed  him  With  horses 

*  Nixi  dietamlne  rstionls  nataraUs,  quod  apad  nos  idem  «st 
quod  chaos  tenebntnm,  qui  non  pnaidicamiu  allam  lucem 
qnn  Chriatam  Jasom  luoem  yeram  et  aolaan.    (L.£pp.l.p« 


to  proceed  to  Wittembeig  at  their  ezpenae.  Every 
one  wished  to  show  some  mark  of  afifeclion  and  esteem 
to  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  Came  waa  daily  in- 
creaaing. 

He  arrived  on  the  Saturday  afler  Ascension  dar. 
The  journey  had  done  him  good,  and  his  friends  thought 
him  looking  stronger  and  m  better  health  than  before 
be  set  out.*  They  rejoiced  at  all  that  he  related.  Lu- 
ther reated  for  a  while  after  the  fatigue  of  his  journey 
and  his  dispvte  at  Heidelberg ;  but  this  rest  was  only 
a  preparation  for  severer  labours. 

«  Ita  ut  nonaullH  videar  ftctus  habUior  at  coipulaator^ 
(L.Epp.i.p.lU.) 
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At  length  Truth  had  raised  its  head  in  the  midst  of 
the  nations  of  Christendom.  Having  triumphed  over 
the  inferior  instruments  of  the  papal  power,  it  was  now 
to  enter  upon  a  struggle  with  its  head  himself.  We 
ve  about  to  contemplate  Luther  in  close  conflict  with 
Rome. 

U  was  afler  his  return  from  Heidelberg  that  Lnther 
adranced  to  the  attack.  His  first  Theses  on  the  in- 
dulgences had  been  imperfectly  understood.  He  re- 
•oI?ed  to  set  forth  their  meaning  more  plainly.  He  had 
foaod,  by  the  damours  proceeding  from  the  blindness 
tad  haired  of  his  enemies,  how  important  it  was  to 
gain  over  to  the  side  of  truth  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  the  nation — ^he  decided  therefore  to  appeal 
to  ita  judgment,  by  presenting  to  it  the  grounas  on 
which  his  new  conviction  rested.  It  was  quite  heces* 
eaiy  to  invite  the  decision  of  Rome ;  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  send  thither  his  explanations ;  while,  with  one 
hand,  he  held  them  forth  to  all  his  impartial  and  en- 
lightened fellow-countrymen,  he,  with  the  other,  laid 
them  before  the  footstool  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff. 

These  explanations  of  his  theses,  which  he  called 
9olutums^*  were  written  with  great  moderation.  Lu- 
ther tried  to  sofVen  the  passages  that  had  occasioned 
initation,  and  evinced  a  genuine  modesty.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  he  manifested  an  immoveable  convic- 
tion, and  courageously  defended  every  proposition  that 
tniih  obliged  him  to  maintain.  He  repeated,  once 
more,  that  every  Christian  who  truly  repented  bad  re- 
mission of  sins  without  any  indulgences ;  that  the  Pope 
bad  no  more  power  than  the  loweat  prieat  to  do  any- 
thing beyond  simply  declaring  the  forgiveness  that  God 
bad  already  granted ;  that  the  treasury  of  the  merits  of 
saints,  administered  by  the  Pope,  was  a  pure  fiction  : 
tod  that  holy  Scripture  was  the  sole  rule  of  faith. 
But  let  OS  listen  to  his  own  statement  of  some  of  thete 


3e  beffine  by  laying  down  the  nature  of  true  repent- 
ance, and  contraats  that  act  of  Ood.  by  which  man  is 
regenerated,  with  the  mummeries  of  the  Romish  church. 
—••The  Greek  word,/teTavoc<re,**  said  he,  "  signifies, 
put  on  a  new  spirit,  a  new  mind  ;  take  to  you  a  new 
nature,  so  that,  ceasing  to  be  earthly,  you  may  become 
Wavenly ;  Christ  is  a  teacher  of  the  apirit,  and  not  of 
the  letter,  ai«d  his  words  are  spirit  and  life.'*  Thus  he 

•L.  Opp.Lei|ii4g.xviLp,39to  lU. 


teaches  a  repentanee  in  spirit  and  in  troth,  and  not 
those  outward  penances  which  the  haughtiest  sinner 
may  perform  without  any  real  humiliation— he  re- 
quires a  repentance  which  may  be  wrought  in  every 
situation  of  life— under  the  purple  robe  of  kings,  under 
the  priest's  cassock,  the  prinee's  hat — in  the  midst  of 
the  splendours  of  Babylon,  where  Daniel  dwelt,  as  well 
as  under  the  monk's  frock,  or  the  mendicant's  rags.* 

Further  on  we  read  these  bold  words  :  **  I  csre  lit- 
tle what  pleasea  or  displeases  the  pope.  He  is  a  man, 
like  other  men.  There  have  been  many  popes,  who 
have  not  only  taken  up  with  errors  and  vices,  but 
things  yet  more  extraordinary.  I  listen  to  the  pope,  as 
pope  ;  that  is,  when  he  speaks  in  the  canons,  agreea- 
bly to  the  canons,  or  regulates  any  matter,  conjointly 
with  a  council ;  bot  not  when  he  speaks  of  his  own 
mind.  If  I  acted  on  any  other  rule,  might  I  not  be 
required  to  say,  with  those  who  know  not  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  horrble  massacres  of  Christians,  by  which  Ju- 
lius II.  was  stained,  were  the  good  deeds  of  a  kind 
shepherd  of  the  Loni^s  sheep  T't 

**  I  must  needs  wonder,"  he  oontimies,  *<atthe  sim* 
plicity  of  those  who  have  said  that  the  two  swords  in 
the  Gospel  represent— the  one  the  spiritual,  the  other 
the  temporal  power.  True  it  is,  that  the  pope  holds  a 
sword  of  iron ;  and  thus,  offers  himself  to  the  view  of 
Christians,  not  as  a  tender  father,  but  as  an  awful  ty- 
rant. Alas!  God,  in  his  anger,  hath  given  us  the 
swoid  we  preferred,  and  withdrawn  that  which  we 
despised.  Nowhere,  in  all  the  earth,  have  there  been 
more  cruel  wars,  than  among  Christians.  Why  did 
not  tho  same  ingenious  critic,  who  supplied  this  fine 
commentsry,  interpret  the  narrative  or  the  two  keys, 
delivered  to  St.  Peter,  in  the  same  subtle  manner,  and 
establish,  as  a  dogma  of  the  church,  that  one  serves  to 
unlock  the  treasury  of  heaven,  and  the  other,  the  trea- 
sures of  the  worid  V*t 

*<  It  is  impoesible,"  says  he,  **  for  a  man  to  be  a 
Christian,  without  having  Christ.  And,  if  he  has  Christ, 
he  has,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  is  in  Christ.  What 
gives  peace  to  the  conseienee  is,  that,  by  faith,  our 
sins  are  no  longer  ours,  but  Christ's,  upon  whom  Ood 
hath  laid  them  all ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
Christ's  righteousness  is  ours,  to  whom  God  hath 
giv^  iL    Christ  lays  his  hand  upon  us,  and  we  are 

»  Ob  the  first  Thesis.       fThssislML       tThasIsSa 
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healed.  He  casts  his  mantle  upon  ue,  and  we  are 
clothed ;  for  he  is  the  gtorioos  Sarionr — ^blessed  for 
everr* 

With  SDch  Tiews  of  the  riches  of  salyation,  by 
Christ,  there  could  no  longer  be  any  need  of  indul- 
gences. 

At  the  same  time  that  Lather  thus  attacked  the  pa- 
pal rule,  he  spoke  honourably  of  Leo  X.  "  The  times 
we  live  in,"  said  he,  "  are  so  evil,  that  even  persons 
of  the  highest  station,  have  no  power  to  help  the  church. 
We  have,  at  this  time,  a  very  good  pope  in  Leo  X. 
His  sincerity  and  kaming  are  a  matter  of  joy  to  us. 
But  what  can  he  do  alone — amiable  and  gracious  as 
he  is  1  He  deserved,,  assuredly,  to  be  elected  pope  in 
better  times.  In  these  days  we  deserve  none  but  such 
as  Julius  II.,  or  Alexander  VI." 

He  then  came  to  this  point — "  I  will  speak  out — ^in 
a  few  words,  and  boldly.  The  church  requires  to  be 
reformed.  And  it  is  a  work,  neither  for  one  man,  as 
the  pope,  nor  for  several,  as  the  cardinals  and  fathers, 
in  council  assembled — but  for  the  whole  world  ;  or, 
rather,  it  is  a  work  which  appertains  to  God  alone. 
As  to  the  time  when  such  reformation  shall  commence, 
he  only  knows  it  who  has  appointed  all  time.  The  bar- 
riers are  thrown  down,  and  it  is  no  longer  in  our  power 
to  restrain  the  overflowing  billows.** 

These  are  a  few  of  the  declaratioDa  and  tboogfato 
which  Lather  addressed  to  the  more  enlightened  of 
his  countrymen.  Whitsnntide  was  drawing  near ;  and 
thus,  it  was  at  ^  same  season  whidb  the  apostles  ren- 
dered to  their  risen  Savionr  the  first  testimony  of  their 
faith,  that  Luther,  the  new  apostle,  published  this  ani- 
mated testimony,  in  which  he  breathed  forth  his  ar- 
dent deaires  for  the  resunection  of  the  church.  On 
Whitson-eve,  2Sd  of  Afav,  1618,  he  despatched  this 
writing  to  the  Bishop  of  Brandenburg,  his  oxdinaxy, 
accompanied  with  theee  words : 

<'  Moat  worthy  Father  in  God  I 

**  It  is  now  some  time  since  a  new  and  unheard-of 
doctrine,  conoeroina  the  apostolic  indulgences,  began 
to  be  preached  in  theae  parts.  The  learned  and  the 
unlearned  were  tionhled  by  it ;  and  many  persons, 
known,  or  personally  unknown  to  me,  requeated  me  to 
declare,  from  the  pulpit  or  by  wi itins,  my  opinion  of 
the  novelty— I  will  not  say,  the  impudence,  of  the  doc- 
trine I  refer  to.  At  first,  I  kept  myself  silent  and  neu- 
tral. But,  at  last,  things  came  to  auch  a  pass,  that 
the  popf**  hoUness  vras  compromised. 

"  What  could  I  dol  I  thouoht  it  my  part  neither 
to  approve  nor  condenn  these  doctrines,  but  to  open 
a  discussion  on  lliis  important  subject,  till  such  time 
as  the  holv  church  ahoiild  pronounce  upon  it. 

"  No  one  presenting  himself,  or  acceptiiig  the  chal- 
leoffo  to  a  discussion,  which  I  had  invited  all  the  world, 
and  my  theses  being  considered  not  aa  a  matter  of  de- 
bate, but  as  propositions,  dogmatieally  assertedf— I 
find  myself  obliged  to  put  forth  an  explanation  of  them. 
Deign,  therefore,  to  accept  these  offerings  ttbat  I  pre- 
sent to  you,  most  clement  Bishop.  And,  that  all  may 
see  that  I  am  not  acting  preeumptnously,  I  entreat 
your  reverence  to  Uke  pen  and  ink,  and  blot  out,  or 
even  throw  into  the  fire,  whatever  may  displeaee  you. 
I  know  that  Christ  needs  none  of  my  labour  or  ser- 
vices, and  that  he  can  easily,  without  my  instrumen- 
tality, make  known  the  good  tidioga  in  his  church. 
Not  that  the  denunciations  and  threata  of  my  enemies 
alarm  me— quite  the  contiaiy.  If  they  were  not  so 
wanting  in  pnidenee,  and  loot  to  shame,  no  one  should 
bear  or  know  anything  about  me.    I  would  immure 

*Th«BUS7. 

t  Non  at  dispntsUUa  sad  anerta  aecipsrsntur.   (L.  Zpp, 


myself  in  a  comer,  and  there  atody  alone,  for  ny  own 
profit  If  this  matter  is  not  of  God,  it  will  certainly 
not  be  to  my  honour,  nor  tfi  the  honour  of  any  man, 
but  will  come  to  nought.  May  glory  and  honour  be  to 
him  to  whom  alone  they  belong  !'* 

Luther  was,  up  to  this  time,  under  the  influence  of 
respect  for  the  head  of  the  church.  He  gave  credit  to 
Leo  for  justice  and  a  love  of  truth.  Accoraingly,  he  re- 
solved to  write  to  him  also.  A  week  after,  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  80th  of  May,  IfilS,  he  addressed  to  him  a  let- 
ter, of  which  the  following  are  some  fragments : 

**  To  the  Most  Blessed  Father,  Pope  Leo  X. ;  Su- 
preme Bishop — brother  Martin  Luthor,  an  Augustine, 
wishes  eternal  salvation ! 

**  I  hear,  most  holy  Father,  that  evil  reports  circu- 
late concerning  me,  and  that  my  name  is  in  bad  odour 
with  your  Holiness.  I  am  called  a  heretic,  an  apos- 
tate, a  traitor,  and  a  thousand  other  reproachful  names. 
What  I  see,  surprises  roe ;  and  what  I  hear,  alarms  me. 
But  the  sole  foundation  of  my  tranquillity  remains  un- 
moved—being a  pure  and  quiet  conscience.  Oh,  holv 
Father !  deign  to  hearken  to  me,  who  am  but  a  chilo, 
and  need  instruction.*' 

Luther  then  relates  the  afiair  from  the  beginning,, 
and  thus  proceeds. 

**  Nothing  was  heard  in  all  the  taverns,  but  com- 
plaints of  the  avarice  of  the  priests,  attacks  on  die 
power  of  the  keys,  and  of  the  supreme  bishop.  I  call 
all  Germany  to  witness.  When  I  heard  these  things, 
my  seal  was  aroused  for  the  glory  of  Christ — ^if  I  un- 
dersund  my  own  heart ;  or,  if  another  construction  is 
to  be  put  upon  my  conduct,  my  young  and  warm  blood 
waa  inflamed. 

I  represented  the  matter  to  certain  princes  of  the 
Church,  but  some  laughed  at  me,  and  others  turned  m 
deaf  ear.  The  awe  of  your  name  seemed  to  have 
made  all  motionless.  Thereupon,  I  published  this 
dispute. 

"  This,  then,  holy  Father,  this  is  the  action  which 
has  been  said  to  have  set  the  whole  world  in  a  flame  t 

**  And  now  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  cannot  retract  what 
I  have  said,  and  I  see  that  this  publication  draws  dowa 
on  me,  from  all  sides,  an  inexpressible  hatred.  I  have 
no  wish  to  appear  in  the  great  world — for  I  am  unlearn- 
ed, of  small  wit,  and  far  too  inconsiderable  for  such 
great  matters,  more  especially  in  this  illustrious  age, 
when  Cicero  himself,  if  he  were  living,  would  be  con- 
strained to  hide  himself  in  some  dark  comer.* 

**  But,  in  order  to  appease  my  enemies,  and  aatisfy 
the  desires  of  many  friends,  I  here  publiab  my  thoughts. 
I  publish  them,  holy  Father,  that  I  may  dwell  the  more 
safely  under  your  protection.  AH  those  who  desire  il 
may  here  see  with  what  simplicity  of  heart,  I  have 
petitioned  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  to  in- 
struct me,  and  what  respect  t  have  manifested  for  the 
power  of  ihe  keys,  t  If  I  had  not  acted  with  propriety. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  that  the  serene  lord 
Frederic,  Duke  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  ahinee 
foremost  amonff  the  friends  of  the  apostolic  and  chris* 
lian  truth,  should  have  endured  that  one,  so  dangerous 
as  I  am  asserted  to  be,  should  continue  in  his  unirer- 
sity  of  Wittemberg. 

"  Therefore,  most  holy  Father,  I  throw  myself  mt 
the  feet  of  your  Holiness,  and  submit  myself  to  you, 
with  idl  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  anv  Destroy  my 
cauae  or  espouse  it :  pronounce  either  for,  or  against, 
me ;  take  my  life,  or  restore  it,  as  you  please ;  I  w^ill 
receive  your  voice  as  that  of  Christ  himself,  who  prew 
Bides  and  apeaks  through  you.    If  I  have  deserved 

"  Bed  cogit  neeouitas  me  anterem  strspere  Inter  eludes.** 
adds  Luther.    (L.  E^».  i.  191.) 

f  Qosm  par^  tlmpliciterqae  ecclMissticam  potestatSBft  «t 
revsrsatism  claviuia  queinriBft  et  colastim.    (Ibid.) 
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ed  in  destroying  this  shelter  of  the  monk  of  Wittem- 
beig,  he  would  fail  an  easy  prey  to  her  agents. 

The  German  sovereigns  were  very  tenacious  of  their 
repoution  as  Christian  princes.  The  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  heresy  filled  them  with  fears.  The  Romait 
Coart  had  skilfully  uken  advantage  of  this  disposition 
of  mind.  Frederic  had  always  been  attached  to  the 
religion  of  his  fathers.  Hence  the  Cardinal  Raphael's 
letter  produced  a  very  considerable  impression  upon 
his  mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Elector  made 
it  a  mle  never  to  be  haaty  in  anything.  He  knew  that 
truth  was  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  strongest. 
The  disputes  of  the  Empire  with  Rome  hsd  uught 
him  to  discern  the  interested  views  of  that  Court  He 
had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that,  to  be  a  christian 
prince,  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  a  slave  to  the  Pope. 

**  Ha  was  not  one  of  those  profane  persons,"  says 
Melancthon,  "  who  would  stifle  all  changes  in  their 
very  birth.  Frederic  submitted  himself  to  the  will  of 
God.  He  carefully  read  the  writings  that  were  put 
forth,  and  would  not  allow  any  to  destroy  what  he 
thought  true."  He  possessed  this  power.  Besides^ 
beinff  absolute  sovereign  of  his  own  dominions,  he  en- 
joyed at  least  as  much  respect  throughout  the  Empire 
as  was  paid  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

It  is  probable  that  Luther  received  some  intimation 
of  this  letter  of  Csrdinal  Raphael's,  which  reached  the 
Elector  on  the  7th  of  July.  Perhaps  it  was  in  the 
prospect  of  excommunication,  which  this  Roman  mis- 
sive semed  to  forbode,  that  he  ascended  the  pulpit  of 
Wittemberg  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  and  preach- 
ed a  discourse  on  that  topic,  which  mado  a  deep  im* 
pression  on  his  hearers.  He  explained  the  distinction 
between  iwcard  and  trnttoard  excommunications,  the 
former  excluding  from  communion  with  God,  and  the 
latter,  from  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
"  No  one,"  said  he,  **  can  reconcile  the  fallen  soul  to 
God  but  the  Lord.  No  one  can  separate  a  man  from 
communion  with  God  but  that  man  himself,  by  his  own 
sins.  Blessed  is  thst  man  who  dies  under  an  unjust  sen- 
tence of  excommunication !  Whilst,  for  righteousness' 
sake,  he  suffers  a  cruel  judgment  from  men,  he  receives 
from  God  the  crown  of  everiasting  happiness !" 

Some  loudly  commended  this  bold  language  ;  others 
were  yet  more  enraged  by  it. 

But  Luther  did  not  now  stand  alone  ;  and  though 
bis  faith  needed  no  other  support  than  that  of  God  him- 
self, he  had  called  up  en  all  sides  a  power  that  protect- 
ed him  from  his  enemies.  The  voice  of  this  man  had 
been  heard  by  the  whole  German  nation.  From  hie 
sermons  and  writings  Issued  beams  of  light  which 
awakened  and  illuminated  his  contemporaries.  The 
energy  of  his  iaith  rushed  like  a  stream  of  fire  upon  the 
frozen  hearts  of  men.  The  life  which  God  had  given 
to  this  extraordinary  mind  was  imparted  to  the  dead 
body  of  the  Church.  Christendom,  which  had  remain- 
ed motionless  for  so  many  years,  was  now  alive  with 
religious  enthusiasm.  The  popular  attachment  to  the 
superstitions  of  Romanism  was  daily  leaseninff ;  those 
who  came  with  money  in  hand  to  purchase  pardon  were 
every  day  fewer  ;*  and  the  repuution  of  Luther  was 
every  day  extended.  Men's  thoughts  were  directed 
toward  mm,  and  he  was  hailed  with  affection  and  re- 
spect, as  the  intrepid  defnader  of  truth  and  freedom.t 
Doubtless  all  did  not  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  doc- 
trines he  proclaimed.  It  was  enough  for  the  greater 
number  to  know  that  the  new  doctor  stood  up  sgainst 
the  Pope ;  and  that,  at  his  powerful  word,  the  dominion 
of  the  priests  and  monks  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  The 
attack  of  Luther  was  to  them  like  a  beacon-fire  on  a 

*  Bax*eccebaiil  nsnns  laxgentinm.    (GoohisiM,  7.) 
t  Luthoro  autem  ceaira  augobatur  auotoiitas,  favor,  fidos, 
fMtJxaatio. 


death,  I  refuse  not  to  die  ;*  the  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
end  all  that  therein  is.  May  He  be  praised  for  ever 
and  over.  May  He  maintain  you  to  all  eternity. 
Amen. 

'•  Signed  the  day  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  year 
1518.     Brother  Martin  Luther,  Augustine." 

What  humility  and  truth  in  this  fear,  or  rather  this 
admissioDy  of  Luther,  that  his  young  and  warm  blood 
had  perhaps  taken  fire  too  hastUy  I  We  see  here  the 
man  of  sincerity,  who,  instoad  of  presuming  on  himself, 
dreads  the  influence  of  his  passions,  even  in  such  ac- 
tions as  are  most  conformable  to  the  commandment  of 
God.  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  prond  fanatic. 
We  behold  Luther's  earnest  desire  to  gain  over  Leo 
to  the  caoee  of  truth,  to  avoid  all  schism,  and  to  cause 
the  Reformation  (the  necessity  of  which  he  proclaimed,) 
to  proceed  finom  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church. 
Certainly,  it  i»  not  he  who  can  be  accused  of  having 
broken  up  that  unity  of  the  western  Church,  which  so 
many  of  all  sects  have  since  regretted.  On  the  con* 
mry,  he  gave  up  everything  but  truth  that  he  might 
maiotain  it.  It  was  his  adversaries  who,  refusing  to 
allow  the  falbess  and  aufficiency  of  the  salvation 
wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  tore  to  shreds  the  Lord's 
vesture  at  the  foot  of  tiie  cross. 

Aftor  writing  this  letter,  Luther,  on  the  same  day, 
wrote  to  kis  friend  Staupitz,  Vicar-general  of  his  order. 
It  was  throogh  him  that  he  resolved  to  forward  to  Leo 
both  his  «*  Solutions  "  and  his  letter. 

**  I  beg  of  you,"  said  he,  "  to  receive  with  fevour 
the  poor  productions  that  I  send  you,t  and  to  forward 
ihern  to  the  excellent  Pope  Leo  X.  Not  that  I  mean 
by  this  to  draw  you  into  the  peril  in  which  I  stand ;  I 
am  resolved  myself  to  incur  the  whole  danger.  Christ 
wiO  look  to  it,  and  make  it  appear  whether  what  I  have 
said  comes  from  him  or  myself — Christ,  without  whom 
the  Pope's  tongue  cannot  move,  nor  the  heaite  of  kings 
decree. 

**  As  for  those  whs  threaten  me,  I  have  no  answer 
for  them  bat  the  saying  of  Renchlin :  *  The  poor  man 
has  nothing  to  fear,  for  he  has  nothing  to  loso.*^  I 
have  neitbw  money  nor  estate,  and  I  desire  none.  If 
I  have  sometimes  tasted  of  honour  and  good  report, 
may  He  whs  has  begun  to  strip  me  of  them  finish  his 
work.  All  that  is  left  mo  is  this  wretched  body,  en- 
feebled by  many  trialih—let  them  kill  it  by  violence  or 
fnod,  so  it  be  to  the  glory  of  God :  by  so  doing  they 
will  but  shorten  the  term  of  my  life  by  a  few  hours. 
It  ia  soficient  for  me  that  I  havo  a  precious  Redeemer, 
a  poweriol  High  Priest,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  will 
pnise  him  aa  long  as  I  have  breath.  If  another  will 
not  join  me  in  praising  him,  what  is  that  to  me  !" 

In  these  woids  we  vend  the  innermost  heart  of  I«u- 
fker. 

Whilst  he  was  thns  placing  confidence  in  Rome, 
Rome  hsd  thonghu  of  vengeance  against  him.  As 
eariy  as  the  8d  of  April,  CsMinal  Raphael  do  Rovera 
bad  written  to  the  Elector  Frederic^  mthe  Pope*s  name, 
to  intimate  that  some  suspicion  wasentertamed  of  his 
fidelitr,  and  to  desire  him  to  avoid  protecting  Luther. 
*-  The  Caidinal  Raphael,"  observed  the  latter,  **  would 
have  been  well  pleased  to  see  me  burned  alive  by  Duke 
Frederic. "4  Thus  Rome  was  beginning  to  turn  arms 
against  Lather,  her  first  blow  was  directed  to  the  de- 
pnving  him  of  bis  proteetor's  &vour.    If  she  succeed- 

*  Qnare,  be&tinims  ?Ster,  piMtrstam  me  pedibns  tsa  Besu 
titadiais  offero,  cam  ottailnM  qsao  turn  et  kaboo  $  vivifica, 
occiode  Toca,  revoca ;  ai^roba,  reproba,  utplacuerit  Vocem 
toftin  rocem  CbrUtt  in  te  prsridentig  et  loqnentls  agnoscun. 
Si  mortem  memi,  mori  aen  jrecaiabo.    (L.  £pa.  i.  p.  131.) 

i  The  8«lution«. 

•  Qui  panper  est  nihil  timet^  nihil  potest  perdera.  0^.  Epp. 
LI18.) 

^L.Opp.(W.)ZT.p.8S9. 
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■tttes,  commonliies,  coants,  dukof ,  and  potentates,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  excepted,  who  shall  neglect  to 
seize  the  said  Martin  Lather,  and  bis  adherents,  and 
send  them  to  you,  under  proper  and  safe  custody.  And 
if,  (which  God  forbid,)  the  aforesaid  princes,  commu- 
nities, universities,  and  potentates,  or  any  who  belong 
to  them,  shelter  the  said  Martin  Luther  and  his  adhe- 
rents, or  give  them,  publicly  or  secretly,  directly  or 
indirectly,  assistance  and  advice,  we  lay  an  interdict 
on  these  princes,  communities,  universities,  and  po- 
tentates, with  their  towns,  boroughs,  countries,  and 
villages,  as  well  as  on  the  towns,  boroashs,  countries, 
and  villages,  where  the  said  Martin  shall  take  refuse, 
as  loqg  as  he  shall  remain  there,  and  three  days  after 
he  shtdl  have  quitted  the  aame." 

This  audacious  power,  which  affects  to  be  the  earthly 
representative  of  him  who  said :  "  God  sent  not  his 
Son  into  the  world,  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that 
the  world  through  him  might  be  saved,*'  continues  its 
anathemas;  aiul  after  having  pronounced  penalties 
against  ecclesiastics  offending,  thus  proceeds  : 

**  As  to  the  laity,  if  they  do  not  obey  your  orders, 
without  any  delay  or  demur,  we  declare  them  repro> 
bate,  (excepting,  always,  his  Imperial  Majesty,)  unable 
to  perform  anjr  lawful  act,  disentitled  to  Christian  bu- 
rial, and  deprived  of  all  fiefs  which  they  may  hold, 
either  from  ine  apostolic  see,  or  from  any  lord  what- 
ever.»'* 

Such  was  the  treatment  that  awaited  Luther.  The 
Koman  despot  had  prepared  everything  to  crush  him. 
He  had  aet  every  engine  at  work  ;  even  the  quiet  of 
the  grave  must  be  invaded.  His  ruin  seemedf  inevit- 
able. How  could  he  escape  this  powerful  combination  t 
But  Rome  had  miscalculated  ;  the  movement  excited 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  could  not  be  quelled  by  the  de- 
crees of  its  chancery. 

Even  the  semblance  of  a  just  and  impartial  inquiry 
had  been  disregarded ;  and  Luther  had  already  been 
declared  an  heretic :  not  only  before  he  had  been 
heard,  but  even  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  lime 
allowed  for  his  personally  appearing.  The  passions 
(and  never  are  they  more  strongly  excited  than  In  re- 
ligious discussion,)  break  through  all  forms  of  justice. 
Not  only  in  the  Roman  church,  but  in  those  Protest- 
ant churches  which  have  departed  from  the  C^pel, 
and  in  every  place  where  truth  has  been  forsaken,  do 
we  find  it  treated  in  this  way.  All  means  seem  good 
against  the  Gospel.  We  frequently  see  men,  who, 
in  sny  other  caae,  would  ahrink  from  committing  the 
least  injustice,  not  hesitating  to  trample  under  foot  all 
rule  and  equity,  when  Chnstianity  or  her  witnesses 
are  concerned. 

When  Luther,  eventually,  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  brief,  he  gave  free  expression  to  his  indignation. 
'*  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  transaction  is  this," 
■aid  he  ;  '*  the  brief  was  issued  the  23d  of  August ;  I 
was  summoned  the  7th  of  August :  so  that,  between 
the  summons  and  the  brief,  sixteen  days  had  elapsed. 
Mow,  make  the  calculation,  and  you  will  find,  that  my 
Lord  Jerome,  Bishop  of  Asculan,  proceeded  against 
me,  pronounced  judgment,  condemned  me,  and  de- 
clared me  a  heretic,  before  the  summons  reached  rae, 
or,  at  most,  sixteen  days  after  it  had  been  forwarded 
to  me.  Now,  I  ask,  what  becomes  of  the  sixty  days, 
that  are  granted  me  in  the  summons  itself  t  They  be- 

Sin  the  7th  of  August,  they  would  expire  the  7th  of 
ctober.  ...  Is  this  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Ro- 
man court — that,  in  the  same  day,  she  summons,  ex- 
horts, accuses,  judges,  condemns,  and  declares  goiUy ; 
and  this,  too,  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  at  such  a  du- 

•  InfamiiB  et  inhabllltatis  ad  omnei  actus  legltiaos,  eccleai- 
»^«  •^Iture,  piivationU  quoque  feadonin.    (Breve  Le- 


tance  from  Rome,  and  who  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on !  What  answer  can  they  make  to 
all  this  1  They  certainly  forgot  to  clear  their  brains 
with  hellebore,  before  they  had  recourse  to  such  clumsy 
artifice."* 

But  at  the  same  time  that  Rome  was  arming  the 
legate  with  her  thunders,  she  was  endeavouring,  by 
soft  and  Battering  speeches,  to  detach  from  Luther's 
interest,  the  prince  whose  power  she  most  dreaded. 
The  same  day,  (the  23d  of  August,  1518,)  the  pope 
wrote  to  the  IClector  of  Saxony.  He  had  recourse  to 
the  same  practised  policy  which  we  have  before  no- 
ticed, and  sought  to  flatter  the  prince's  vanity. 

*'  Dear  Son,"  said  the  Roman  ponti£^  **  when  we 
think  of  your  noble  and  worthy  family ;  of  you,  who 
are  its  ornament  and  head ;  when  we  remember  how 
you  and  your  ancestors  have  always  wished  to  uphold 
the  Christian  faith,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Holy  See,  we  cannot  believe  that  a  man  who  aban- 
dons the  faith  can  rely  on  your  Hiehness's  favour,  and 
recklessly  give  the  rein  to  his  wickedness.  And  yet, 
reports  have  reached  us,  from  all  quarters,  that  a  certain 
brother,  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  acting  the  part  of  a  child  of  iniouily,  and  a 
despiser  of  God, lias  forgotten  his  habit  and  his  order, 
which  require  humility  and  obedience,  and  boaste  that 
he  fears  neither  the  authority  nor  the  chastisement  of 
any  man,  assured,  as  he  declares  himself,  of  your  fa- 
vour and  protection. 

*'  But,  as  we  are  sure  that  he  is,  in  this,  deceiving 
himself,  we  have  thought  it  good  to  write  to  your 
Highness,  and  to  exhort  you,  accordine  to  the  will  of 
God,  to  be  jealous  of  your  honour  as  a  Uhristian  prince, 
the  ornament,  the  glory,  and  the  sweet  savour  of  your 
noble  family — to  defend  yourself  from  these  calumnies 
— and  to  clear  yourself,  not  only  from  the  commission 
of  so  great  a  crime  as  that  which  is  imputed  to  you, 
but  also  from  the  very  suspicion,  which  the  rash  pro- 
sumption  of  this  monk  tends  to  bring  upon  you." 

Leo,  at  the  same  time,  intimated  to  Frederic,  that 
he  had  commissioned  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Sixtus  to 
examine  into  the  affair,  and  he  desired  him  to  deliver 
up  Luther  into  the  hands  of  the  legate,  "  lest,"  added 
he,  recurring  to  his  favourite  argument,  "  pious  people, 
of  this  or  after  times,  should  one  day  lament  and  say : 
*The  most  dangerous  heresy  that  ever  afflicted  the 
Church  of  God,  arose  through  the  assistance,  and  under 
the  protection,  of  that  noble  and  worthy  family."! 

Thus  Rome  had  taken  her  measures.  To  one  party 
she  offered  the  intoxicating  incense  of  flattery  ;  for  the 
other  she  reserved  her  vengeance  and  her  terrors. 
All  earthly  powers — emperor^  pepe,  princes,  and  le- 

fites — were  put  in  motion  agamst  the  humble  friar  of 
rfurth,  whose  inward  conflicta  we  have  already 
traced.  **  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the 
rulers  took  counsel  against  the  Lord,  and  against  bis 
anointed." 

Before  this  letter  and  brief  had  ^et  reached  Ger- 
many, and  while  Luther  was  still  fearing  that  he  ahould 
be  obliged  to  appear  at  Rome,  a  fortunate  circumstance 
occurred  to  comfort  his  heart.  He  needed  a  friend,  into 
whose  bosom  he  could  pour  out  his  sorrows,  and  whose 
faithful  love  should  comfort  him  in  his  hours  of  dejec- 
tion.   God  sent  him  such  a  friend  in  Melancthon. 

George  Schwarzcrd  was  a  skilful  master  armourer 
of  Bretten,  a  small  town  in  the  Palatinate.  On  the 
I4th  of  February,  1497,  a  son  was  bom  to  him,  whom 
he  named  Philip,  and  who,  afterward,  became  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Melancthon.  George,  who 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  princes  of  the  Palatinate  of 
Bavaria  and  of  Saxony,  was  remarkable  for  the  per- 
fect uprightness  of  his  dealings.    Often  did  he  refuse 

*  L.  0pp.  (L.)  xviJL  p.  176.         f  L  Opp.  (L.)  xvU.  p.  I7S> 
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to  take  0(001  paichasan  tbo  price  they  offered ;  and, 
if  be  knew  that  they  were  poor,  he  obliged  them  to 
take  beck  their  money.  He  reffolarly  rose  at  midnight, 
and  offered  a  prayer  upon  hie  Imeet.  If  he  ever  hap- 
pened to  omit  this  serrice,  he  was  disaatiafied  with 
nimself  all  day.  Schwanerd*a  wife,  whose  name  was 
Barfaera,  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  magistrate, 
John  Rooter.  She  was  of  an  affectionate  disposition, 
somewhat  indioed  to  saperstition,  but  very  discreet 
and  prudent.  Some  oU  and  well-known  German 
ifaymee  arc  ascribed  to  her  pen.  We  give  their  sense 
as  woU  as  we  are  able  : 

Gifts  to  the  poor  fmpoverlih  wmtk 
To  chorcb  to  pray  will  kinder  none. 
To  grease  the  wheel  delairelh  noae^ 
ni-coiten  wealth  enricheth  none, 
Oodri  holy  book  deledeth  noneu 

Also  the  following : 

He  who  is  a  freer  spender 

Then  his  plouh  or  toil  can  render, 

Bare  of  nun,  slow  or  bat. 

May,  perhaps,  be  hanged  tt  last* 

Philip  waa  not  eleven  yeara  old  when  his  (ather  died. 
Two  days  before  his  death,  George  summoned  his  son 
to  his  bed-side,  and  exhorted  htm  to  "  set  the  Lord 
always  before  him."  "  I  foresee,"  sakl  the  dying  man, 
*'  that  stormy  timea  are  at  band.  I  have  witnessed 
greu  things ;  but  there  are  greater  atill  in  preparation. 
God  preeerve,  and  suide  you,  my  aon  !*'  After  re- 
ceivisg  bis  iatber'a  ueseiog,  Philip  was  sent  to  Spire, 
that  he  migbt  not  be  present  at  his  father*8  death.  He 
wept  bitterly  on  taking  his  departure. 

Renter,  the  worthy  baiiifi^  Fhilip's  grandfather,  who 
had  a  young  son  of  his  own,  performed  a  father's  part 
towarda  the  orphan.  He  took  both  Philip  and  his 
brother  George  into  his  own  house,  and  ^rtly  after, 
engaged  John  Hongaroa  aa  tutor  to  the  three  boys. 
Hunganis  was  an  excellent  man,  and  afterward  preach- 
ed the  Gospel  with  great  effect,  continuing  his  labours 
to  an  advanced  age.  He  never  overlooked  any  fault 
in  the  young  man,  but  punished  it  with  discretion : 
"  h  waa  thus,"  said  Melancthon,  in  1564,  "  that  be 
made  me  a  oiammarian.  He  loved  mo  as  if  I  had  been 
his  son  ;  I  loved  him  aa  a  father ;  and  I  trust  that  we 
shall  meet  in  heaven. "t 

Philip  was  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  his  un- 
derstanding; hia  quickness  in  acquiring,  and  his  talent 
for  communicating,  knowledge.  He  could  never  be 
idle,  but  waa  always  seeking  for  some  one  with  whom 
he  migiit  dtscnss  the  thinga  be  had  heanlt  It  often 
happened,  that  learned  foreignera  passed  through  Bret- 
ten,  and  viaited  Renter.  On  such  oocasions,  the  bai- 
b£r*a  grandson  immediately  accosted  them,  engaged 
them  in  conversation,  and  pressed  them  so  closely  on 
the  subjects  discussed,  that  by^atandera  were  aatoniah- 
cd. 

To  a  powerful  genius  he  united  great  aweetness  of 
disposition,  and  thus  gained  the  favour  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  had  an  impediment  in  hia  ^>eech ;  but,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  illustrious  Grecian  orator, 
he  laboured  with  so  much  perseverence  to  overcome 
this  defect,  that  in  after  life  no  uacea  of  it  were  per- 
ceptible. 

On  the  death  of  his  gn^pdfather,  youiu^  Philip  was 
sent,  with  hia  brother  and  his  uncle  ^hn,  to  the 
school  of  Pforzheim.  The  young  boye  lodged  vrith 
one  of  their  female  relatione,  who  was  aister  to  the  eele- 
b  raced  Reochlin.    Thirstipg  for  knowledge,  Philip, 

*  Alraoeen  geben  ermt  nieht,  fco.  W«r  aehr  will  verseh- 
ren,  etc.    (Mailer^  BeUnqaien .) 

t  Bllesit  me  ot  filirnn,  e(  ego  evn  el  patren ;  el  eonveale- 
BiQ*.  apero.  in  vkfi  miemL    (Melsneth.  EzpL  Evaag.) 

1  QtueMsere  non  poterat,  Md  qaarebat  abiqae  aiiqvem  cam 
qoo  de  auditU  dispataret  (Cameraziafl,  Vita  Melanoth.  p.  7.) 
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under  the  tuition  of  George  Simler,  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  leaniiog,  and  eapecially  in  the  Greek  language, 
to  which  he  was  passionately  devoted.  Reuchiin  often 
visited  Pforzheim.  At  his  sister's  house  he  became 
acquainted  with  her  young  inmates,  and  was  veiy  much 
struck  with  Philip*s  anawers.  He  presented  him  with 
a  Greek  grammar  and  a  Bible.  These  two  books  were 
destined  to  be  the  study  of  his  whole  life. 

When  Reuchiin  returned  from  his  second  journey 
into  Italy,  his  young  relation,  who  was  then  twelve 
years  ok),  celebrated  the  day  of  his  arrival  by  acting  in 
his  presence  with  some  friend,  a  Latin  comedy  of  his 
own  composing.  Reuchiin,  delighted  with  the  young 
man*s  talent,  tenderly  embraced  him,  called  him  his 
beloved  son,  and,  smilinff,  placed  upon  his  head  the 
red  hat  he  had  received  when  ho  was  made  doctor.  It 
waa  at  this  time  that  Reochlin  changed  hia  name  of 
Schvrarzered  for  that  of  MeUacthon.  Both  words 
signify  black  eartht  the  one  in  the  German,  the  other 
in  Gredc  Moat  of  the  learned  men  of  those  times 
translated  their  namea  into  Greek  or  Latin. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  Melancthon  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Heidolbeig.  It  waa  there  he  began  to  slake 
his  thirst  for  knowledge.  At  fourteen  he  was  made 
bachelor.  In  1512  Reuchiin  invited  him  to  Tubingen, 
where  many  eminent  scholara  were  aasembled.  He 
attended  the  lectures  of  tho  theologians,  the  physicians, 
and  the  jurisconsults.  There  waa  no  kind  of  know- 
ledge that  he  deemed  unworthy  of  pursuit.  He  sought 
not  for  fame,  but  for  the  poesession  and  advantage  of 
learning. 

Holy  Scripture  especially  engaged  his  attention. 
Those  who  frequonted  the  church  of  Tubingen  had  re- 
marked, that  he  had  frequently  a  book  in  hia  hand, 
which  he  had  read  between  the  services.  The  myste- 
rious volume  seemed  lar^r  than  the  ordinary  mass 
books :  and  a  report  was  circulated  that  Philip,  on  such 
occasions,  read  some  profane  author.  But  it  turned 
out  that  the  suspected  book  was  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  recently  printed  at  Bdle,by  John  Frobenius. 
He  continued  to  use  this  book  all  his  Ufe,  with  the  most 
diligent  attention.  He  always  carried  about  him  this 
precious  volume,  ukinff  it  with  him  to  the  various  pub- 
lic assemblies  which  oe  was  called  on  to  attend.* 
Rejecting  the  vain  systems  of  the  schoolmen,  be  ad- 
hered to  the  plain  word  of  God.  Erasmus,  writing  at 
that  time  CEcolampadiua,  thua  expresses  himself:  *'  I 
have  the  highest  opinion  and  the  most  brilliant  expec- 
tations of  Melancthon.  May  our  Lord  so  order  evenU, 
that  he  may  long  aurvive  oa !  He  will  altogothev 
eclipse  £rasmos.**t 

Nevertheless,  Melancthon  then  partook  of  the  errora 
of  his  time,  **  I  shudder,"  said  he,  at  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  **  when  I  think  of  the  superstitious  re- 
spect I  paid  to  images  whilo  I  was  yet  a  papist,  "t 

In  1514,  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and 
began  to  lecture  publicly.  He  was  then  seventeen. 
The  grace  and  charm  which  he  communicated  to  hia 
instructions  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  tasteless 
method  then  followed  by  tlw  doctors,  and  especially 
by  the  monks.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  contest 
in  which  Reuchiin  was  engaged  with  the  ignoramuses 
of  his  time.  Agreeable  m  conversation,  sentle  and 
graceful  in  mannera,  and  beloved  by  all  who  anew  him, 
be  soon  acquired  great  authority,  and  established  repu- 
tation among  the  learned. 

It  waa  at  this  time,  that  the  Elector  Frederic  formed 
the  design  of  inviting  some  man  of  diatiuguished  learn- 
ing to  become  professor  of  the  ancient  languages  in  his 

*  Camerar.  Vita  Philip.  Melancthonia,  p.  16^ 
f  Erafmi  £pist  i.  p.  40ft. 

i  Hotreno  qvando  cogito  quomodo  ipse  seoewenm  ad  sla- 
tuas  in  papatu.    (Ezplioat.  Erang.) 
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QniTOTsity  in  Wittemberg.  He  applied  to  Reachlin, 
who  recommended  MeUncthon.  Frederic  foresaw  the 
celebrity  that  the  yonng  Grecian  would  confer  pn  an 
institution  so  dear  to  him — and  Reuchlin,  overjoyed  at 
80  favourable  an  opening  for  his  young  friend,  wrote 
to  him  in  the  words  of  Uie  Lord  to  Abraham :  <*  Get 
thee  out  from  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and 
from  thy  father's  house,  and  I  will  make  thy  name 
great,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing/'  "  Yes,"  continued 
the  old  man,  **  I  trust  it  will  Im  thus  with  thee,  my 
dear  Philip,  my  disciple,  and  my  jov.*'*  Melancthon 
acknowledged  the  voice  of  God  in  this  summons.  All 
the  university  ^ieved  at  his  departure  :  yet  were  there 
somo  who  envied  and  hated  lum.  He  bade  farewell 
to  bis  native  place,  exclaiming,  **The  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done !"  He  was  then  one<and-tweoty. 
'  Melancthon  performed  tho  journey  on  horseback,  in 
company  with  some  Saxon  merchants,  as  in  the  desert 
the  traveller  joins  a  caravan :  for,  as  Reuchlin  says, 
<*  he  knew  neither  the  roads  nor  the  towns  they  had  to 
pass  through,  "t  At  Augsburg  he  waited  on  the  elector, 
who  was  stopping  there.  At  Nuremberg  he  made 
acquaintance  with  the  excellent  Pirckheimer,  and  at 
Leipzic  with  the  learned  Grecian,  Mosellanus.  The 
university  of  this  latter  city  gave  a  feast  in  his  honour. 
The  repast  was  truly  academical.  A  varietv  of  dishes 
were  introduced  in  succession,  and  as  each  was  put 
upon  the  table,  one  of  the  professors  arose  and  addressed 
a  studied  Latin  speech  to  Melancthon.  The  latter 
answered  impromptu.  At  last,  tired  of  so  much  elo- 
quence, he  said :  "  My  learned  friends,  suffer  me  to 
answer  once  for  all  to  your  orations  ;  for  being  entirely 
unprepared,  I  am  unable  to  infuse  into  my  replies  so 
much  varietv  as  you  have  introduced  in  your  addresses." 
After  this  the  dishes  were  brought  in  without  the  ac- 
companying orations.! 

Melancthon  arrived  at  Wittemberff  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1518,  two  days  after  I^o  X.  had  siffned  the 
brief  addressed  to  Cajetan,  and  the  letter  to  Uie  elec- 
tor. 

The  professors  of  Wittombeig  did  not  receive  Me- 
lancthon so  graciously  as  those  of  Leipzic  bad  done. 
Their  first  impression  of  him  did  not  answer  the  ex- 
pectation they  bad  formed.  They  beheld  a  yoong  man, 
who  looked  even  younger  than  he  really  was,  of  small 
stature,  and  of  a  shy  and  timid  demeanour.  Is  this 
the  famons  Doctor,  thought  they,  that  the  great  men 
of  our  day,  such  as  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin,  so  hi^ly 
extol  t  .  .  .  .  Neither  Luther,  to  whom  he  first  intro- 
duced himself,  nor  Luther's  colleagues,  conceived  any 
great  hopes  of  him,  when  they  remarked  his  youth,  his 
diffidence,  and  his  retiring  manners. 

On  the  29th  of  Au^st,  being  four  days  after  his 
arrival,  he  delivered  his  inaugural  discourse.  The 
whole  university  was  convened  on  the  occasion.  The 
lad,^  as  Luther  calls  him,  spoke  such  elegant  Latin, 
and  manifested  so  much  learning,  so  cultivated  an  un- 
derstanding, and  such  sound  judgment,  that  all  his  audi* 
tors  were  astonished. 

When  he  had  concluded  his  speech,  all  crowded 
around  him  to  offer  their  congratulations ;  but  no  one 
felt  more  deliffbted  than  Luther.  He  hastened  to  com- 
municate to  his  friends  the  sentiments  of  his  hesrt. 
*<  Melancthon,"  said  he,  writing  to  Spalatin  on  the  Slat 
of  August,  **  delivered,  only  four  days  afler  his  arrival, 
so  beautiful  and  learned  an  oration,  that  it  was  heard 
by  all  with  approbation  and  astonishment.  We  soon 
got  over  the  prejudices  we  had  conceived  from  his  per- 

*  Motttn  opoi  et  menm  solatiam.    (Corp.  Ret  i.  SS.) 

t  Dai  Wegi  und  der  Octe  onbakaimt    (Ibid.  80.) 

i  Gamer.  Vita  Mel.  96. 

^  Paer  et  adotoieentalos,  si  ntatem  oonaideres.    (L.  Epp. 


sonal  appearance ;  we  ^ow  extol  and  admire  his  elo- 
quence. We  thank  the  prince  and  yourself  for  the 
service  you  have  done  us.  I  can  wish  for  no  better 
Greek  master.  But  I  fear  that  our  poor  fare  will  not 
suit  his  delicate  frame,  and  that  we  shall  not  keep  him 
long  with  lis  on  sccount  of  the  small  nets  of  his  al- 
lowance. I  hear  thai  the  people  of  Leipzic  are  already 
bragging  that  they  will  be  able  to  carry  him  off  from 
us.  Beware,  my  dear  Spalatin,  of  despising  this  youth. 
The  young  man  is  worthy  of  the  highest  honour."* 

Melancthon  began  at  once  to  expound  Homer,  and 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus.  He  was  full  of  ardour. 
**I  will  use  every  endeavour,"  he  wrote  to  Spalatin, 
"  to  win  the  favour  of  those  at  Wittemberg,  who  love 
learning  and  virtue."  Four  days  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, Luther  again  wrote  to  Spalatin : 

'*  I  commend  to  your  special  regard  that  most  learned 
and  very  amiable  Grecian,  Philip.  His  lecture  room 
is  always  crowded.  All  the  theologians,  especially, 
attend  his  lectures.  He  puts  them  all,  whether  they 
be  in  the  upper,  the  lower,  or  the  middle  classes,  upon 
learning  Greek."t 

Melancthon,  on  his  part,  felt  he  could  return  Lather's 
affection.  He  soon  discerned  in  him  a  kindness  of 
disposition,  a  strength  of  mind,  a  courage,  and  a  wis- 
dom, which  till  then  he  had  never  found  in  any  roan. 
He  revered  and  loved  him.  "  If  there  be  any  one," 
said  he.  "  that  I  love  and  embrace  with  my  whole  heart, 
it  is  Martin  Luther."^ 

With  such  feelings  did  Luther  and  Melancthon  meet; 
and  their  friendship  continued  till  death.  We  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God, 
in  bringing  together  two  men  so  different,  and  yet  so 
necessary  to  each  other.  Melancthon  was  as  remark- 
able for  calmness,  prudence,  and  gentleness,  as  Luther 
was  for  wisdom,  impetuositv,  and  energy.  Luther 
communicated  vigour  to  Melancthon  : — Melancthon 
moderated  Luther.  They  were  like  positive  and  nega- 
tive agents  in  electricity,  by  whose  reciprocal  action  an 
equilibrium  is  maintained.  If  Melancthon  had  not 
been  at  Luther's  side,  the  torrent  might  have  over- 
flowed its  banks :  — when  Luther  was  not  by,  Melanc- 
thon faltered,  and  gave  way  even  where  he  ought  not.^ 

Luther  did  much  by  power: — ^Melancthon  did  no 
less,  perhaps,  by  following  a  slower  and  gentler  me- 
thod. Both  were  upright,  open-hearted,  and  generous ; 
both,  full  of  love  for  the  word  of  eternal  life,  proclaimed 
it  with  a  fidelity  and  devotion  which  governed  their 
whole  lives. 

Melancthon's  appearance  wrought  a  revolution,  not 
merely  in  Wittemberg,  but  throughout  Germany  and  the 
learned  world.  The  study  he  had  applied  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  and  to  philosophy,  bad  ^ven  an  or- 
der, clearness,  and  precision  to  his  ideas,  which  diffused 
on  the  subjects  he  handled  a  new  liffht  and  an  indescri- 
bable beauty.  The  sweet  spirit  of  the  Gospel  fertilized 
and  animated  all  his  reflections ;  and,  in  his  lectures, 
the  driest  sciences  appeared  clothed  with  a  grace  that 
charmed  all  hearers.  The  sterility  that  the  scholastic 
philosophy  had  spread  over  instruction  wss  gone,  a  new 
method  of  teaching  and  of  study  was  introduced  by  Me- 
lancUion.  '*  Thames  to  him,"  says  a  distinguished  his- 
torian of  Germany, II  "  Wittemberg  became  the  school 
of  the  nation." 

•  L.  Epp.  i.  IM. 

t  Sammot  oum  mediis  et  inflaus  stadiosos  &eit  gracitatls. 
(L.  Epp.  1.  140.) 

X  Maxtintiin,  li  omnino  in  rebui  humanls  quldquam,  vehe- 
mentiisim^  diUgo,  et  animo  integerrimo  oomploctor.  (Mel. 
Epp.  i.  411.) 

\  Calvin,  writing  to  Sleldan,  observes :  "  Domiaus  earn 
foiliore  ipirita  Instniat,  ne  gravem  ex  ejus  tisiiditat«Jacturaa 
■enUst  pMterita«." 

II  Plaak. 
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The  impulte  th»t  Melancthon  gave  to  Luther,  in  his 
work  of  translatiog  the  Bible,  is  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable circumstiDces  of  the  friendship  between  tbeae 
greet  men.  As  early  as  1517,  Luther  had  made  some 
Attempts  toward  that  translation.  He  got  together  as 
many  Greek  and  Latin  books  as  he  could  collect. 
With  the  aid  of  his  dear  Philip,  his  labour  now  pro- 
ceeded with  fresh  energy.  Lutner  obliged  Melancthon 
to  take  part  in  his  researches ;  consulted  him  in  difficult 
passages ;  and  the  work,  which  was  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  grandest  works  of  the  Reformer,  advanced  more 
eecurefy  and  rapidly  to  its  completion. 

Doubtless,  the  siriTal  of  Melancthon  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  brought  with  it  a  sweet  relaxation  to  the 
mind  of  Luther.  Doubtless,  in  the  delightful  expan- 
sion of  a  new  friendship,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Bi- 
blical studies,  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  firesh 
seal,  he  sometimes  altogether  forgot  Rome,  Prierias, 
Leo,  and  that  ecclesiastical  court,  before  which  he  was 
to  appear.  Yet  these  were  brief  moments  that  soon 
paaasd  away.  His  thoughts  were  ever  rerorting  to  the 
awful  tribunal  before  which  he  was  cited  by  the  inluence 
of  bis  implacable  enemies.  With  what  terror  would 
not  the  thought  have  filled  a  soul  desiring  aught  but 
the  triumph  of  truth !  But  Luther  did  not  tremble  in 
the  prospect  of  it :  ifull  of  trust  in  the  faithfulness  and 
power  of  God  he  remained  firm :  and  was  ready  to 
expose  himself  alone  to  the  wrath  of  enemies  more 
terrible  than  thoee  who  had  brought  Hues  to  the  stake. 

A  few  days  after  the  airival  of  Melancthon,  and  be- 
fore the  decision  of  the  Pope,  which  removed  the  cita- 
tioQ  of  Luther  from  Rome  to  Augsburg,  could  be 
known,  Luther  wrote  thus  to  Spalatin  :-^**  I  do  not 
aak  our  sovereign  to  do  the  least  thing  in  defence  of 
ny  theses — ^I  am  willing  to  be  delivered  up,  and  cast 
alone  into  the  hands  of  all  my  adversaries.  Let  him 
aofier  the  storm  to  exhaust  all  its  rage  on  me.  What 
I  bave  undertaken  to  defend,  I  hope  I  shall,  by  Christ^s 
helpk  be  enabled  to  nudnUin.  As  to  Jaret,  we  must 
needs  yield  to  that,  but  without  forsaking  the  truth.'** 

Lotber*s  courage  communicated  itself  to  others. 
The  gentlest  and  most  timid,  beholding  the  danger  that 
threatened  the  witness  of  the  truth,  fpund  language 
full  of  energy  and  indignation.  The  prudent  and  pa- 
cific Suopitx  wrote  to  Spalatin  on  the  7(h  September : 
**  Do  not  cease  to  exhort  the  Prince,  our  master,  not  to 
be  dismayed  by  the  roaring  of  the  lions. 

"  Let  the  Pnnce  make  a  stand  for  the  truth,  without 
regarding  Luther,  or  Staupitz,  or  the  order.  Lei  there 
be  at  least  ope  place  where  we  may  speak  freely  and 
fearlessly.  I  know  that  the  plagtie  of  Babylon  (I  had 
almost  said,  of  Rome,)  is  let  looee  against  all  who  attack 
the  corruptions  of  those  who  betray  Christ  for  sain. 
I,  myself,  have  seen  a  preacher  of  the  truth  pulled  out 
of  bis  pulpit,  and,  though  on  a  saint's  day,  bound  and 
drsgged  to  prison.  Others  have  witnessed  still  grea- 
ter atrocities.  Therefore,  my  dearly  beloved,  per- 
suade his  Higness  to  continue  in  his  present  eenti- 
menta.*'t 

The  order  for  his  appearance  at  Augsburg,  before 
the  cardinal  legate,  at  lenffth  arrived.  It  was  now 
with  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Roman  Church  that 
Luther  had  to  do.  All  his  friends  b<^u^t  him  not 
to  set  oot.t  They  feared  that  a  anare  might  be  laid 
for  him  on  his  journey,  or  a  design  formed  against  his 
life.  Some  set  about  finding  a  place  of  concealment 
for  him.  Staupiu  himself,  the  iinud  Staupitz,  was 
moved  at  the  thought  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
that  brother,  Martin,  whom  he  had  drawn  forth  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  cloister,  and  launched  upon  the  agita< 
ted  sea  where  his  life  was  now  in  peril.     Ah  !  would 

•L.£p|).Lp.  180.  f  Jen.  Aug.  i  p.  884.' 

X  (Contra  omnium  smicomm  ooniiliam  eompsnii.) 


it  not  have  been  better  for  that  poor  brother  to  have 
remained  all  his  life  unknown  1  it  is  too  late  now. 
Yet  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  him.  Accord- 
ingly he  wrote  to  him  from  his  convent  at  Salzburg, 
on  the  15th  September,  imploring  him  to  flee  and  take 
refuge  with  him.  **  It  seems  to  me,*'  said  be,  **  that 
the  whole  worid  is  up  in  arms,  and  combined  sgainat 
the  truth.  Even  so  waa  the  crucified  Jesus  hated  !  f 
see  not  that  you  have  anything  else  to  expect  than 
persecution.  Ere  long,  no  one,  without  the  Pope's 
permission,  will  be  allowed  to  search  the  Scriptures, 
epd  to  leani  Christ  from  them,  which  yet  is  Christ's 
injunction.  .Your  friends  are  few  in  number.  God 
grant  to  those  few  friends  coorsge  to  declare  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  your  formidsble  enemies !  Your 
most  prudent  course  is  to  leave  Wittemberg  for  a  time, 
and  come  and  reside  with  me.  Then— let  us  live  and 
die  to|^ether.  This  is  also  the  Prince's  opinion,"  adds 
Staupitz.* 

Prom  different  quarters  Luther  received  alarming 
information.  Count  Albert,  of  Mansfeldt,  sent  him  a 
message  to  abstain  from  setting  out,  because  some 
great  nobles  bad  bound  themselves  by  an  oath,  to  aeize 
and  strangle,  or  drown  him.t  But  nothinff  could 
shake  his  resolution.  He  would  not  listen  to  the  Vicar 
general's  offer. — ^He  will  not  go  and  bide  in  the  con- 
vent of  Sahburg — he  will  continue  faithfully  on  that 
stormy  stage  where  the  hand  of  God  has  placed  him. 
It  is  by  perseverance,  in  the  midst  of  opposers,  by  loudly 
proclaiming  the  truth  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  that 
the  kingdom  of  the  truth  is  advanced.  Why  then 
should  be  flee  T  He  is  not  of  those  who  draw  back 
unto  perdition,  but  of  those  who  believe  to  the  saving 
of  their  souls.  That  word  of  the  Master,  whom  he 
is  resolved  to  serve  and  love  continually,  resounds  in 
his  heart :  "  Whoaoever  shall  confess  me  before  men, 
him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven."  Everywhere,  in  the  hiatory  of  Luther,  and  of 
the  Reformation,  do  we  find  ourselves  in  presence  of 
that  interpid  spirit,  that  elevated  morality,  that  bound- 
less charity,  which  the  first  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity had  exhibited  to  the  worid.  **  I  am  like  Jeremiah/* 
said  Luther,  at  the  moment  we  are  speaking  of — "  *  a 
man  of  strife  and  contention ;'  but  the  more  they  in- 
crease their  threatening,  the  more  they  multiply  my 
joy.  My  wife  and  children  are  well  provided  for.  My 
knds  and  houses,  and  all  my  goods,  are  safe.t  They 
have  already  torn  to  pieces  my  honour  and  my  good 
name.  All  I  have  left  is  my  wretched  body — let  them 
have  it->they  will  then  shorten  my  life  by  a  few  boors. 
But  as  to  my  soul—they  shall  not  have  that.  He, 
who  resolves  to  bear  the  word  of  Christ  to  the  world, 
most  expect  death  at  every  hour — for  our  spouse  is  a 
bloody  husband  unto  us. "4 

The  Elector  vras  then  at  AugsbuTff.  Shortly  before 
he  left  that  city  and  the  Diet,  he  pledged  himself  to 
the  Legate,  that  Luther  should  appear  before  him. 
Spalatin  wrote  to  his  friend,  by  direction  of  the  Prince, 
that  the  Pope  had  named  a  commission  to  hear  htm  in 
Germany  ;  that  the  Elector  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
carried  to  Rome — and  desired  him  to  prepare  to  set 
out  for  Auffsburg.  Luther  resolved  to  obey.  The 
information  he  had  received  from  Count  Mansfeldt  in- 
duced him  to  ask  Frederic  for  a  safe-conduct.  The 
latter  replied,  that  it  was  not  needed,  and  sent  him 
only  letters  of  recommendation  to  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  counsellors  of  Augsburg.    He  at  the 

*Epp.i.«l.  

t  Ut  vel.stranffuler,  vel  baptizar  ad  mortem.  (L.  Spp.  L 
IM.) 

\  Uxor  mea  et  libezi  mei  provisi  sunt  (L.  Epp.  L  190.)  ^ 
He  had  none. 

S  Sic  enim  ipoDSttt  nostar  sponeoi  rani^iuiam  noMs  eit, 
(L.  Epp.  sse  EiDDdui,  tv.  98.) 
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aaiii«  time,  forwarded  some  monej  for  hie  jooney,  and 
the  Reformer,  poor  and  nnprelected,  set  iorth  on  foot, 
to  place  himself  id  the  power  of  his  adversaries.* 

With  what  (etiio^  must  he  have  qaitted  Wittem- 
berg,  and  directed  his  steps  toward  Aogsburg,  where 
the  Pope's  legate  awaited  him !  The  object  of  hie 
journey  was  not  like  that  to  Heidelberg — a  friendly 
meeting — he  was  about  to  epPfw,  witlK>ot  any  safe- 
conduct,  before  the  delmte  of  Rome ;  perhaps  he  was 
going  to  meet  death.  But  his  failh  was  not  in  word, 
it  was  in  troth.  Therefore  it  was,  that  it  gave  him 
pemce ;  and  he  advanced  without  fear,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  HosU,  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  Gospel 

He  reached  Weimar  on  the  S8th  of  September,  and 
took  up  his  lodgings  in  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers. 
One  of  the  monks  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  him. 
This  was  Hyeoniiis.  It  was  the  ikst  time  he  hsd  seen 
Luther.  He  wished  to  approach  him,  and  whispered 
that  he  owed  to  him  the  i>eace  of  his  soul,  and  that  alt 
his  desire  was  to  labour  with  him.  But  Myconius  was 
closely  watched  by  his  superiors,  and  was  not  permit- 
ted to  speak  to  Luther.t 

The  ElecUNT  of  Sazonv  then  held  bb  court  at  Wei- 
mar, and  it  is  probable  that,  on  that  account,  the  Cor- 
deliers received  the  Doctor.  The  day  efter  his  srrival 
was  the  festival  of  St.  Michaal-^Luther  said  mass,  and 
was  even  invited  to  preach  in  the  Castle  Chapel.  It 
was  a  mark  of  favour  that  hia  Prince  took  pleasure  in 
conferring  upon  him.  He  preached  from  an  overflow- 
ing heart,  in  the  preseooe  of  the  court,  on  the  text  of 
the  day,  which  is  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  ch.  zviii.  verses 
1  to  11.  He  spoke  strongly  against  hypocrites,  and 
such  as  boast  of  their  own  nghteoosness.  But  he  said 
not  a  word  of  the  angels,  tlwogh  it  was  the  invariable 
cuetom  to  do  so  on  St.  Michael's  day. 

The  courage  of  the  Doctor,  who  was  repairing  quietly 
on  foot  to  attend  a  summons,  which,  for  so  many  before 
him  had  been  a  aummons  to  die,  astonished  those  who 
beheki  him.  Interest,  wonder,  and  compassion,  suc- 
ceesively  took  posseesion  of  their  bearto.  John  Kest- 
ner,  provisor  of  the  Cordeliers,  struck  with  apprehen- 
sion at  the  thought  of  the  dangers  that  awaited  his  guest, 
said :  "  My  brother,  you  have  to  meet  Italians  at 
Augsburg.  They  are  shrewd  people,  subtle  antago- 
niats,  and  will  sive  you  enough  to  do.  I  fear  you  will 
not  be  able  to  defend  your  cause  against  them.  They 
will  cast  you  into  the  fire,  and  the  dames  will  consume 
you."t  Luther  answered  gravely :  "  My  dear  friend, 
pray  to  our  Lord  GK)d,  who  ia  in  heaven,  and  pot  up 
a  pater  noster  for  me,  and  for  his  dear  child  Jesus,  whose 
cause  is  mine-— that  he  may  be  favourable  to  him.  If 
He  maintains  his  cause,  mine  is  safe ;  but  if  He  will 
not  maintain  it,  ceruiniy  it  is  not  in  me  to  maintain  it ; 
and  it  is  He  who  will  bear  the  dishonour." 

Luther  continued  his  journey  on  foot,  and  arrived  at 
Nuremberg.  Being  about  to  present  himself  before  a 
prince  of  the  church,  he  wished  to  make  a  suitable 
appearance.  The  dress  ho  wore  was  old,  snd  much 
the  worse  for  his  journey.  He  therefore  borrowed  a 
monk's  frock  of  his  faithful  friend  Wenceslas  Link, 
the  preacher  at  Nuremberg. 

Doubtless  Luther  did  not  call  on  Link  alone,  but 
visited  his  other  friends  at  Nuremberg,  and  among  them 
Scheurl,  the  town-clerk,  Albert  Durer,  the  celebrated 
painter,  (to  whose  memory  that  town  is  at  this  time 
erecting  a  statue,)  and  others.  He  was  confirmed  in 
his  resolution  by  his  intercourse  with  these  excellent 

*  Yeni  iritor  pedester  et  pauper  Ang^stam.  . .  .  (L.  0pp. 
1st.  in  prat) 

t  Ibi  MyobnlM  primum  vidit  Lathemm :  fed  ab  acceflte  et 
eolloqnioqfiia  tunc  ait  probibitQi.  (M.  Adaml  Vita  Myeonii, 
p.  176.) 

t  Pra£wt6  in  insan  ts  conjiolent,  et  flammli  exnerent. 
(Melsh  jLdam.  Vita  Myconii,  p.  176,  iUf.  HiiL  ^  M.) 


ones  of  the  earth,  whilst  many  monks  as  well  ss  laity 
caught  the  alarm  at  hta  jpuniey,  and  besought  him  to 
turn  bsck.  The  letters  he  wrote  from  this  town  breathe 
the  apiht  whidi  then  animated  him  :  "  I  find,"  eaid  he, 
**  men  of  cowardly  spirit,  who  wish  to  persuade  me  not 
togo  to  Angsbuig ;  but  I  am  determined  to  go  on.  May 
the  Lord'a  will  be  done !  Even  at  Augsburg,  and  in 
the  midet  of  hia  enemiea,  Chriat  reigns.  Let  Chriet 
be  exalted,  and  the  death  of  Luther,  or  any  other  sinner, 
is  of  little  moment.  As  it  ia  written  ;  *  may  the  God 
of  my  salvaiion  be  exalted  !'  Farewell !  perttevere, 
sUnd  fast,  for  we  must  be  rejected  either  by  men  or 
by  God  :  but  God  is  true,  and  man  is  a  liar.'** 

Link,  and  Leonard,  an  Augustine  monk,  could  not 
besr  to  let  Luther  encounter  alone  the  dangers  that 
threatened  him.  They  knew  hia  disposition,  and  that 
overflowing  as  he  waa,  with  self-devotion  end  courage, 
he  would  probably  be  wanting  in  prudence.  They 
therefore  accompanied  him.  When  they  were  within 
five  leagues  of  Augsburg,  Luther,  who  was  no  doubt 
suffering  from  the  fatigue  of  hia  journey,  and  the  agita* 
tion  of  hia  mind,  was  aeized  with  violent  paina  in  the 
stomach.  Ho  thought  he  should  die.  His  two  friends, 
much  alarmed,  engaged  a  waggon.  They  arrived  at 
Augsbuig  in  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  7th  of  October, 
snd  alighted  at  the  convent  of  the  Auguatines.  Lu* 
ther  waa  much  exhausted  ;  but  be  mpidly  recovered  ; 
and  doobtleaa  his  faith  and  the  vivacity  of  his  mind 
greatly  conduced  to  hie  restoration  to  health. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  before  he  had  seen 
any  one,  Luther,  desiring  to  show  every  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  Legate,  begged  Wencealaa  Link  to  go  to 
his  house,  to  announce  that  he  was  in  Augsbuig. 
Link  did  so.  and  respectfully  intimated  to  the  Cardinal, 
on  behalf  of  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  that  the  latter 
waa  ready  to  appear  before  him  whenever  be  ahould 
require  hia  attendance.  De  Vio  was  rejoiced  at  tbia 
intelligence.  At  length,  then,  he  had  the  hol-headed 
heretic  in  his  power;  he  inwardly  resolved  that  he 
shooM  not  leave  Augsburg  as  he  had  entered  it.  At 
the  same  time  that  Link  waited  upon  the  Legate,  the 
monk,  Leonard,  went  to  announce  to  Suopitx,  Lather's 
srrival  at  Augsburg.  The  Vicar-General  had  previously 
written  to  the  Doctor,  to  say  he  would  certainly  visit 
him  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  Luther  loet  no  time  in  in* 
forming  him  of  his  presence,  t 

The  Diet  was  over.  The  Emperor  and  the  Electors 
had  already  left  the  place.  The  Emperor,  it  is  true, 
had  not  finally  Uken  hia  departure,  but  was  hunting  in 
the  environs.  The  represenutive  of  Rome  alone  re- 
mained at  Augsburg.  Had  Luther  arrived  whilst  the 
Diet  was  siuing,  he  would  have  met  powerfiil  frienda ; 
but  everything  now  seemed  hkely  to  yield  before  the 
papal  authority. 

The  Judge  before  whom  Luther  was  to  appear  was 
not  of  a  character  to  calm  his  apprehensione.  Thomas 
de  Vio,  who  was  sornamed  Caietan,  from  the  town  of 
Gaeta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplea,  where  he  was  bom 
(1469,)  was  one  of  whom  great  expectationa  had  been 
entertained  from  his  youth.  At  sixteen  he  hsd  entered 
into  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press wish  of  his  parenu.  He  had  afterward  become 
general  of  his  order,  snd  csrdinal  of  the  Church  of  Room. 
But  what  boded  ill  to  Lutber,  the  learned  Doctor  was 
one  of  the  meet  xealous  advocates  of  that  scholastic 
theology  which  the  Reformer  had  so  severely  handled. 
His  lesming,  the  austerity  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
purity  of  his  morale,  inaured  to  him  an  influence  and 
authority  in  Germany,  which  other  Roman  courtiers 

*  Vitat  ChristVB ;  moriatvr  Martinai ....  (Weismanol 
Uiit  Sacr  Novi  Test.  p.  1 465.)  Weismann  had  read  this  letter 
in  manascript    I  is  not  ia  the  coilection  of  M.  de  Wette. 
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would  not  easily  haye  acquired.  It  was  to  his  reputa- 
tioQ  for  sanctity,  do  doubt,  that  he  owed  bis  appoint- 
ment. Rome  had  calcnlated  that  this  would  admirably 
•enre  her  parposes.  Thus  even  the  good  qualities  of 
Cajetan  made  him  still  more  formidable.  Besides,  the 
affair  intrusted  to  him  was  by  no  means  a  complicated 
one.  Luther  was  already  declared  a  heretic.  If  he 
would  not  retract,  the  Legate's  duty  must  be  to  send 
him  to  prison ;  and,  if  he  escaped,  to  visit  with  excom- 
munication such  as  should  dare  to  receive  him.  This 
was  the  course  which  the  dignitary,  before  whom  Lu- 
ther was  cited,  was  authorised  to  take  on  behalf  of 
Rome.* 

The  Reformer  had  recruited  his  strength  by  a  night's 
rest.  On  the  rooming  of  Saturday,  the  8th  of  October, 
he  began  to  reflect  on  his  strange  situation.  He  was 
resigned,  and  was  patiently  waiting  till  God*s  will 
should  be  manifested  by  the  proffress  of  events ;  he 
did  not  wait  long.  A  person,  unknown  to  him,  sent 
him  word,  as  if  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  that  he 
was  coming  to  visit  him,  advising  him  to  avoid  appear- 
ing before  the  Legate  till  he  had  seen  him.  The  mes- 
sage came  from  an  Italian  courtier,  named  Urban  de 
Serra  Longa,  who  had  often  visited  Germany  as  envoy 
from  the  Margrave  of  Montferrat.  He  had  known  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  at  whose  court  he  had  been  accre- 
dited, and  after  the  Mainave's  death,  he  had  attached 
himself  to  the  Cardinal  de  Vio. 

The  ait  and  address  of  this  courtier  presented  the 
most  striking  contrast  to  the  noble  frankness  and  gen- 
erous integrity  of  Lather.  The  Italian  soon  anived 
at  the  monastery  of  the  Augostines.  The  Cardinal 
had  aent  him  to  sound  the  Reformer,  and  to  prepare 
him  for  the  recantation  expected  from  him.  Serra 
Longa  imagined  that  his  Ions  residence  in  Germany 
nve  him  an  advantage  over  the  other  courtiers  of  thie 
Legate's  train ;  he  expected  to  make  short  work  with 
thiif  German  monk,  ne  arrived,  attended  by  two  ser- 
vants, and  professed  to  have  come,  of  his  own  accord, 
from  friendship  for  a  favourite  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  out  of  love  to  the  Church.  After  having  saluted 
Luther  with  many  professions  the  diplomatist  added, 
in  a  tone  of  afiecticm  : 

"  I  am  come  to  offer  yon  prudent  and  good  advice. 
Make  your  peace  with  the  church.  Submit  unreserved- 
ly to  the  Cardinal.  Retract  your  calumnies.  Recol- 
lect the  abbot  Joachim,  of  Florence ;  he,  as  you  know, 
had  put  forth  heresies,  and  yet  he  was  afterward  de- 
clared no  heretic,  because  he  retracted  his  errors.'* 

Lather  intimated  his  intention  of  standing  upon  his 
defence. 

StRRA  liONGA.—"  Beware  of  that  Would  you 
presume  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  Legate  of  his  Ho- 
liness V 

LuTHRR. — "  If  they  can  prove  to  me  that  I  have 
taught  atiy  thing  contrary  to  the  Romish  Church,  I  will 
be  my  own  judge,  and  immediately  retract.  But  the 
main  point  is,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Legate  relies 
more  on  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas  than  the  faith 
will  sanction.  If  he  does,  I  shaU  certainly  not  submit 
to  him.** 

Srrra  Longa.—'*  Oh,  oh !  you  intend,  then,  to  of- 
fer him  battle !" 

Upon  this  the  Italian  began  to  use  language  which 
Lmher  deaignatea  as  horrible.  He  asserted,  that  one 
might  maintain  false  propositions,  if  they  only  brought 
in  money  and  filled  the  strong  box ;  that  all  discussion 
in  the  universities  concerning  the  Pope's  authority 
was  to  be  avoided ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
sound  doctrine  that  the  Pontiff  might,t  by  a  nod,  alter 

•  The  Pope's  BulL    (L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvil.  p.  174.) 
i  Et  nattt  Mlo  omnia  abrofare,  eliam  ea  que  fidei  assent. 
CL.  Epp.  i.  144.) 


or  suppress  articles  of  iaith  ;  with  much  more  in  the 
same  strain.  But  the  crafty  Italian  soon  perceived 
that  he  was  forgetting  himself ;  he  resumed  bis  former 
gentleness,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  Luiher  to 
submit  to  the  Legate  in  every  thing,  and  to  retract  his 
doctrine,  his  theses,  and  the  oaths  he  had  taken. 

The  Doctor,  who  at  first  had  given  some  credit  to 
the  fair  professions  of  the  orator  Urban,  (as  he  calls  him 
in  his  narrative,)  began  to  suspect  that  they  were  very 
hollow,  and  that  he  was  much  more  in  the  interest  of 
the  Legate  than  in  hi^.  He  therefore  spoke  with  ra- 
ther more  reserve,  and  contented  himself  wiih  saying, 
that  he  was  quite  ready  to  be  bumble  and  obedient, 
and  to  give  satisfaction  in  any  point  in  which  he  might 
be  shewn  to  be  in  error.  At  these  words  Serra  Longa 
exchkimed,  exultingly :  "  I  will  go  directly  to  the  Le- 
gate, and  you  will  follow  me  presently.  Every  thing 
will  go  well,  and  it  will  be  soon  settled.'** 

He  took  bis  leave,  and  the  Saxon  monk,  who  had 
more  discernment  than  the  Roman  courtier,  thought 
within  himself :  ^*  This  crafty  Sinon  has  been  poorly 
trained  by  his  Greeks."!  Luther  was  divided  between 
hope  ind  fear.  Yet  hope  prevailed.  The  visit  of 
Sorra  Longa,  whom  he  afterward  calls  a  foolish  med- 
dler,t  andliis  strsnge  assertions,  aroused  his  courage. 

The  different  counsellors,  and  other  respectable  in- 
habitants of  Augsburg,  to  whom  the  Elector  had  re- 
commended Luther,  were  all  eager  to  visit  a  man 
whoae  name  already  resounded  tltfough  all  Germany. 
Peotinger,  the  Imperial  couuMllor,  one  of  the  moat 
distinguished  patricians  in  the  city,  and  who  often  in- 
vited Luther  to  his  table,  the  counsellor  Langemantel, 
Doctor  Auerbach  of  Leipzig,  and  the  two  brothers 
Adelmann,  both  canons,  with  several  others,  repaired 
to  the  convent  of  the  Augustines.  With  cordial  friend- 
ship they  sccosted  this  extraordinary  man,  who  had 
taken  a  long  journey  to  deliver  himeelf  up  to  the  agents 
of  Rome.  "  Have  you  a  safe-conduct  1"  asked  they. 
"  No,"  replied  the  intrepid  monk.  "  What  boldness !" 
they  exclaimed.  "  This,*'  said  Luther,  **  was  a  civil 
phrase,  to  exprees  my  fool- hardiness."  All  joined  in 
entreating  him  not  to  go  to  the  Legate  without  first 
obtaining  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Smperor  himself. 
It  is  probable  that  something  had  already  transpired 
concerning  the  papal  brief,  of  which  the  Legate  was 
the  bearer. 

**  But  I  came  to  Aussburg  without  a  safe-conduct,'' 
replied  Luther,  **  and  I  met  with  no  harm." 

"  The  Elector,"  reeumed  Langemantel,  with  affec- 
tionate earnestness,  "  commended  you  to  our  care ; 
you  ought,  therefore,  to  follow  our  directions." 

Doctor  Auerbach  added  his  entreaties  to  those  of 
Langementel.  *'  We  know,*'  said  he,  "  that  the  Car* 
dinal  is,  in  his  heart,  enraged  against  you  to  tne  great- 
est degree.^    We  most  not  trust  these  Italians."!! 

The  canon,  Adelmann,  spoke  to  the  same  effect : 
**They  have  sent  you  without  protection,"  said  he, 
**  and  they  have  neglected  to  provide  you  with  the  very 
thing  which  you  most  need.*'f 

His  friends  took  upon  themselves  to  obtain  the  ne- 
cessary safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor.  They  then 
proceeded  to  tell  Luther  how  many  persons  of  conse- 
quence were  favourably  disposed  toward  him.  **  The 
French  minister  himself,  who  left  Augsburg  a  few  days 
ago,  spoke  of  you  most  honourably."**  This  remark 
struck  Luther,  and  he  remembefed  it  afterwaid.    Unu 

•  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvU.  p.  179. 

f  Hane  Sinonem  parum  consnlt^  Instniotum  arte  petasgfl. 
(L.  Epp.  1.  p.  144 :  tee  Virgil*!  ifineld,  Book  3.) 

i  Mediator  ineptas.    (Ibid.) 

4  9ciaot  enim  eum  in  me  exacerbatisiimtun  iotas,  quioqaJJ 
simulet  forii.  .  .{L.  Epp.  i.,  p.  143.) 

^U  Opp.  (L  )  xvii.,  p.  301. 
L.  <%.  (L.)  xvii..  p.  3M.  ••  toskttrforf,  p.  144. 
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aoni8  of  the  mott  remukablo  citizens  of  one  of  the  first 
cities  in  the  empire  were  already  gained  over  to  the 
Reformation. 

Their  conversation  had  reached  this  point,  when 
Serra  Longa  returned  : — **  Come,*'  said  be  to  Lather, 
**  the  Cardinal  is  waiting  for  yoa.  I  will  myself  con- 
duct you  to  him.  But  first  let  me  tell  yoa  how  you 
must  appear  in  his  presence.  When  yoa  enter  the 
room  where  he  is  silting,  you  must  prostrate  yourself 
with  your  face  to  the  ground ;  when  he  tells  you  to 
rise,  yoa  must  kneel  before  him,  and  you  must  not 
stand  erect  till  he  orders  you  to  do  so.*  Remember 
that  it  is  before  a  prince  of  the  church  you  are  about 
to  appear.  As  to  the  rest,  fear  nothing ;  all  will  soon 
be  settled  without  any  difficulty." 

Luther,  who  had  before  promised  to  accompany 
Serra  Longa  whenever  he  should  summon  him,  was 
embarrass^.  However,  he  did  not  fail  to  repeat  the 
advice  of  bis  Augsburg  friends,  and  said  something  of 
a  safe>conduct. 

**  Beware  of  asking  anything  of  the  sort,**  replied 
Serra  Longa,  quickljr ;  *'  you  have  no  need  of  it  what- 
ever. The  Legate  is  well  disposed  toward  yoa,  and 
quite  veady  to  end  the  afl&ir  amicably.  If  you  ask 
fof  a  safe-conduct,  you  will  spoil  all/'t 

**  My  gracious  lord,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,*'  replied 
Luther,  "  recommended  me  to  several  honourable  men 
in  this  town.  They  sdvise  me  not  to  venture  without 
a  safe-conduct :  I  ought  to  follow  their  advice.  Were 
I  to  neglect  it,  and  anything  should  befal  me,  they 
wouM  write  to  the  Elector,  my  master,  that  I  would 
not  hearken  to  them.** 

Luther  persisted  in  his  resolution ;  and  Serra  Longa 
was  obliged  to  return  to  bis  employer,  and  report  to 
him  the  failure  of  his  mission,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  fancied  it  would  be  crowned  with  success. 

Thus  ended  that  day's  conference  with  the  orator 
of  Montferrat. 

Luther  received  another  invitation,  proceeding  from 
very  different  motives.  John  Ffosch,  prior  of  the  Car- 
melites, was  an  old  friend.  Two  years  before,  he  had 
maintained  tome  theses,  as  a  licentiate  in  theology, 
under  the  saperintendence  of  Lvther.  He  called  on 
him,  and  pressed  him  to  come  and  stay  with  htm.  He 
laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  the  Doctor  of  all 
Germany  aa  his  guest.  Already  men  did  not  fear  to 
render  him  homage  in  the  face  of  Rome ;  already  the 
weak  was  become  the  stronger.  \  Luther  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  accordingly  removed  from  the  convent 
of  the  Augustines  to  that  of  the  Carmelites. 

The  day  did  not  close  without  his  seriously  reflect- 
ieg  on  his  position.  The  visit  of  Serra  Longa,  and 
the  apprehensions  of  the  counsellors,  concurred  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  difiicult  circumstances  in  which  he 
stood.  Nevertheless,  he  had  God  in  heaven  for  his 
protector,  and  in  His  keeping  he  could  sleep  in  peace. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  he  obtained  a  little  more 
rest.  However,  he  was  obliged  to  bear  another  kind 
of  fatigue.  Nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  city  but  Dr. 
Lother,  and  all  deaired  to  see  (as  he  wrote  to  Melanc- 
thon)  "  the  new  Erostratus  who  had  kindled  so  vast  a 
conflagration.'*  They  crowded  about  him ;  and  the 
good  £)octor,  doubtless,  smiled  at  Uus  strange  excite- 
ment. 

Bat  he  had  also  to  support  another  sort  of  importu- 
nity. If  there  was  a  general  wish  to  see  him,  there 
was  a  still  greater  desire  to  hear  him.  He  was  asked 
on  all  sides  to  preach.  Luther  had  no  greater  joy  than 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel.  He  would  have  rejoiced  to 
preach  Christ  in  this  sreat  city,  and  in  the  solemn  cir- 
camstances  in  which  he  was  placed.    But  on  this,  as 
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on  many  occasions,  he  manifested  a  most  proper  feel- 
ing of  decorum,  and  much  respect  for  his  superiors. 
He  declined  to  preach,  in  the  fear  that  the  Legate  might 
think  he  did  so  to  vex  and  to  brave  him.  This  mode- 
ration and  prudence  were  assuredly  as  valuable  instruc- 
tions as  a  sermon. 

However,  the  Cardinal's  agents  did  not  let  him  rest, 
but  returned  to  the  charge.  "The  Cardinal,"  said 
they,  **  aends  you  assurances  of  his  grace  and  favour : 
why  are  you  afraid  1"  And  they  endeavoured  by 
every  possible  argument  to  persuade  him  to  wait  upon 
the  Legate.  **  He  is  so  gracious,  that  he  is  like  a 
father,"  said  one  of  theae  emissaries.  But  another, 
going  close  up  to  htm,  whispered  :  **  Do  not  believe 
what  they  say.  There  is  no  dependanee  to  be  placed 
upon  his  words."*     Luther  persisted  in  his  resofntion. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  lOth  of  October, 
Serra  Longa  again  renewed  his  persuasions.  The 
courtier  had  made  it  a  point  of  honoor  to  succeed  in 
his  neffoti^tions.    The  moment  he  entered : 

"  Whv,"  he  asked  in  Latin,  <*  why  do  yoa  not  go  to 
the  Cardinal  1  He  is  expecting  you  in  the  most  in- 
dulgent frame  of  mind.  With  him  the  whole  question 
ia  summed  up  in  six  letters :  Rcvoc a — retract.  Come, 
then,  with  me,  you  have  nothing  to  fear.** 

Lather  thought  withm  himself  that  those  were  six 
very  important  letters ;  but  without  farther  discussion, 
he  replied : 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  received  the  safe-conduct,  I 
will  appear." 

Serra  Longa  lost  his  temper  at  these  words.  He 
persisted — he  brought  forward  additional  reasons  for 
compliance.  But  Luther  was  immoveable.  The  Ita- 
lian courtier,  still  irritated,  exclaimed : 

**  You  imagine,  no  doubt,  that  the  Elector  will  uke 
up  arms  in  your  favour,  and  risk,  for  your  sake,  the 
loss  of  the  dominions  he  inherits  from  his  ancestors.** 

Luther.—"  God  forbid  !'* 

Sbxra  Lqnoa. — "  When  all  forsake  yoa,  where  will 
you  take  refuge  V* 

LuTHXB,  smUingy  and  looking  upward  with  the  eye 
offaitkr-^*'  Under  heaven  !'*t 

For  an  instant  Serra  I^onga  was  struck  dumb  by  this 
sublime  and  unexpected  reply  ;  he  then  continued  : 

"  How  would  you  act  if  you  had  the  I>!gate,  the 
Pope,  and  all  the  Cardinals  in  your  power,  as  they 
have  you,  at  this  moment,  in  theirs  1'* 

LuTHBR. — "  I  would  pay  them  all  respect  and  hon- 
our.   Bot  the  word  of  (iod  is  with  me— above  all.*' 

ScRRA  LoNOA,  Uaigking^  and  moving  one  of  kis 
fingers  backward  andfonoard^  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  the  Italians. — "  Ha  {  ha !  all  proper  honour!  I  do 
not  believe  a  word  of  it  !'* 

He  then  left  the  house,  leaped  into  his  saddle,  and 
diaappeared. 

Serra  Longa  went  no  more  to  Luther ;  but  he  long 
remembered  the  resistance  he  had  met  with  from  the 
Roformer,  and  that  which  hia  master  waa  doomed  soon 
after  to  experience  id  person.  We  shall  find  him 
again,  at  a  later  period,  loudly  demanding  the  blood 
of  Luther. 

Shortly  after  Serra  Longa  had  left  Luther,  the  let 
ter  received  the  safe-conduct.  Hia  friends  had  pro- 
cured it  from  the  Imperial  counsellors.  It  is  probable 
that  they  had  consulted  the  £mperor  on  the  subject, 
as  he  was  not  far  from  Augsburg.  It  would  even  seem, 
from  what  the  Cardinal  afterward  said,  that,  from  a 
wiah  to  avoid  offending  him,  they  had  asked  His  consent 
to  their  application ;  perhapa  that  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  De  Vio  sounded  Lother  through  Serra 
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Longa ;  for  to  oppose  openly  the  giying  him  a  tafe- 
conduct,  woafd  have  discovered  intentions  that  it  was 
wished  to  conceal.  It  seemed  a  safer  policy  to  per- 
suade Luther  himself  to  desist  from  the  demand.  But 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Saxon  monk  was  not 
likely  to  yield. 

Luther  was  about  to  appear  before  the  Legate.  In 
requiring  a  safe-conduct,  he  did  not  lean  upon  an  arm 
of  flesh,  for  he  well  remembered  that  the  £mperor*s 
safe-conduct  had  not  saved  John  Hubs  from  the  flames. 
He  only  desired  to  do  his  duty  by  following  the  advice 
of  his  master's  friends.  The  Lord  would  decide  his 
caase.  If  God  requ  ired  his  life,  he  was  ready,  joy  fully, 
to  lay  it  down.  At  this  solemn  moment,  he  felt  the 
iieed  of  once  more  communicating  with  his  friends,  and 
especially  with  Melanctbon,  already  so  endeared  to 
him  ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  an  interval  of  leisure 
to  write  to  him. 

"  Shew  yourself  a  man,**  said  he,  '*  as  you  are  ready 
to  do.  Instruct  the  youth  of  our  beloved  country  in 
what  is  right  and  agreeable  to  tbe  will  of  God.  As 
for  me,  I  am  going  to  offer  up  myself  for  yon  and  for 
theoa,*  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will.  I  prefer  death,  yea, 
even,  what  to  me  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune, 
the  loss  of  your  valued  society,  to  retracting  what  it 
was  my  duhr  to  teach,  and  perhaps  ruining  by  my  fail- 
nre  the  noble  cause  to  which  we  are  devoted. 

"  Italy  is  involved,  as  Egypt  was  formerly,  in  thick 
darkness,  even  dsrkness  which  may  be  felt.  The 
whole  nation  knows  nothing  of  Christ,  nor  of  what 
pertains  to  him.  And  yet  they  are  our  lords  ai|d  mas- 
ters in  the  faith  and  in  morals.  Thus  the  wrath  of 
God  is  fulfilled  amongst  us  ;  as  the  prophet  says, 
will  give  children  to  be  their  princes,  and  babes  shall 
rule  over  them.*  Do  your  duty  to  God,  my  dear 
Philip,  and  avert  his  wrath  by  fervent  and  holy  prayer." 

The  Legate,  apprised  that  Luther  would  appear  the 
next  day  lefore  him,  called  together  those  in  whom  he 
had  confldence,  both  Italians  and  Germans,  that  he 
might  concert  with  them  how  he  ought  to  treat  the 
(jerman  monk.  Opinions  were  divided.  One  said, 
**  We  must  compel  him  to  retract."  Another,  "  We 
must  arrest  him  and  throw  him  into  prison."  A  third 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  put  him  out 
of  the  way.  A  fourth,  that  it  would  be  expedient 
rather  to  win  him  over  by  gentleness  and  mildness. 
The  Cardinal  seems  to  have  resolved,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  make  trial  o(this  last  method.! 

At  length  the  day  of  conference  arrived.t  The 
Lcffate,  luiowing  that  Luther  had  declared  himself 
willing  to  retract  whatever  should  be  proved  contrary 
to  the  troth,  was  sanguine  as  to  the  result ;  he  did  not 
doubt  that  one  of  his  rank  and  learning  would,  without 
much  difficulty,  reclaim  the  monk  to  obedience  to  the 
Church. 

Luther  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Legate,  accom- 
panied by  the  prior  of  the  Carmelites,  his  friend  and 
Lost,  by  two  friars  of  the  convent,  by  Doctor  Link,  and 
by  an  Augustine,  probably  the  same  that  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Nuremberg.  Scarcely  had  he  entered 
the  Legate*8  palace,  when  all  the  Italians,  who  com- 
posed the  train  of  this  Prince  of  the  Church,  flocked 
round  him,  desiring  to  see  the  famous  Doctor,  and 
pressed  him  so  closely  that  he  could  hardly  proceed. 
On  entering  the  room  where  the  Cardinal  was  waiting 
for  him,  Luther  found  him  accompanied  by  the  apos- 
tolical nuncio  and  Serra  Longa.  His  reception  was 
cool,  but  civil ;  and,  according  to  Roman  etiquette, 
Luther,  following  the  instructions  of  Serra  Longs, 
prostrated  himself  before  the  Cardinal ;  when  the  latter 
told  him  to  rise,  he  knelt;  and  when  the  command 
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waa  repeated,  he  stood  erect.  Several  of  the  most  die- 
tioguisned  Italians  of  the  Legate's  household  entered 
the  room,  in  order  to  bo  present  at  the  interview,  im- 
patient to  see  tbe  German  monk  humble  himself  before 
the  Pope*e  representative. 

The  Legate  was  silent.  He  expected,  says  a  con- 
tempora:ry,  that  Luther  would  begin  his  recantation. 
But  Luther  waited  reverently  for  the  Roman  Prince 
to  address  him.  Finding,  however,  that  he  did  not 
open  his  lips,  he  understood  his  silence  as  an  invitation 
to  open  the  business,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

"  Most  worthy  father,  upon  the  summons  of  his 
Holiness  the  Pope,  and  at  the  deaire  of  my  gracious 
Lord,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  I  appear  before  you  as  a 
humble  and  obedient  son  of  the  holy  Christisn  Church ; 
and  I  acknowledge  that  it  was  I  who  published  the 

r:opo8itions  and  theses  that  are  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
am  ready  to  listen  with  all  submission  to  the  chargea 
brought  against  me,  and,  if  I  am  in  error,  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  truth." 

The  Cardinal,  who  had  determined  to  assume  the 
tone  of  a  kind  and  compassionate  father  toward  an 
erring  child,  answered  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
commended  Luther*s  humility,  and  expressed  the  joy 
he  felt  on  beholding  it,  saying :  **  My  ,d®ar  son,  yon 
have  filled  all  Germany  with  commotion  by  your  dis- 
pute concerning  indulgences.  I  hear  that  you  are  a 
doctor  well  skilled  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  you  have 
many  followers.  If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church,  and  to  have  in  the  Pope  a  most 
gracious  lord,  listen  to  me." 

After  this  exordium,  the  legate  did  not  hesitate  to 
tell  him  all  that  he  expected  of  him,  so  confident  was 
he  of  his  submission  :  *'  Here,"  said  he,  *'  are  three 
articles  which,  acting  under  the  direction  of  our  most 
holy  Father,  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  I  am  to  propose  to. 
you: 

**  First,  you  most  return  to  your  duty  ;  you  must 
acknowledge  your  faults,  and  retract  your  errors,  your 
propositions,  and  sermons.  Secondly,  you  must  pro- 
mise to  abstain  for  the  future,  from  propagating  your 
opinions.  And,  thirdly,  you  most  engage  to  be  more 
discreet,  and  avoid  everything  that  may  grieve  or  dis- 
turb the  church.*' 

LuTHXS. — "Most  worthy  father,  I  request  to  be 
permitted  to  see  tbe  Pope's  brief,  by  virtue  of  which 
you  have  received  full  power  to  negotiate  this  affair.'* 

Serra  Longa  and  the  rest  of  the  lulians  of  the  Car- 
dinal's train  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  such  a 
demand  ;  and  although  the  German  monk  had  already 
appeared  to  them  a  strange  phenomenon,  they  were 
completely  disconcerted  at  so  bold  a  speech.  Chris- 
tians familiar  with  the  principles  of  justice  desire  to 
see  them  adhered  to  in  proceedings  against  others  or 
themselves  ;  but,  those  who  are  accustomed  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  own  will,  are  much  aurprised  when 
requirM  to  proceed  regularly  and  agreeably  to  form 
and  law. 

Db  Vio. — "Your  command,  my  son,  cannot  be 
complied  with.  You  have  to  acknowledge  your  er- 
rors ;  to  be  careful  for  the  future  what  you  teach ;  not 
to  return  to  your  vomit ;  so  that  you  may  rest  without 
care  and  anxiety  ;  and  then,  acting  by  the  command 
and  on  the  authority  of  our  most  holy  father  the  Pope, 
I  will  adjust  tbe  whole  affair.'* 

LuTHKB. — **  Deign,  then,  to  inform  me  wherein  I 
have  erred.'* 

At  this, request,  the  Italian  courtiers,  who  had  ex- 
pected to  see  the  poor  German  fall  upon  his  knees  and 
implore  mercy,  were  still  more  astonished  than  before. 
Not  one  of  them  would  have  condescended  to  answer 
so  impeithient  a  question.  But  Do  Vio,  who  thought 
it  scarcely  generous  to  crush  this  feeble  monk  by  the 
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weight  of  all  his  authority,  and  trusted,  moreoyer,  to 
his  own  learning  for  obtaining  an  easy  Tictory,  con>- 
aented  to  tell  Luther  what  he  was  accused  of,  and  even 
to  enter  into  discussion  with  him.  We  must  do  jus- 
tice to  the  general  of  the  Dominicans.  It  must  be 
aeknowledgMi,  that  he  showed  more  equity,  a  greater 
sense  of  propriety,  and  less  irritation,  than  have  sub- 
sequently been  exhibited  in  a  majority  of  similar  cases. 
He  assumed  a  tone  of  condescension,  and  said : 

*'  My  beloved  son  !  there  are  two  propositions  pot 
forward  by  you,  which  you  most,  before  all,  retract : 
1st.  *The  treasure  of  indulgences  does  not  consist  of 
the  merits  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 
8dly.  *The  man  who  receivea  the  holy  sacrament 
must  have  faith  in  the  ^ce  offered  to  htm.'  |' 

Both  these  propositions  did  indeed  strike  a  death- 
blow at  the  commerce  of  Rome.  If  the  Pope  had  not 
power  to  dispose  at  wilt  of  the  Saviour^s  merits — if, 
on  leceivinff  the  paper  in  which  the  brokers  of  the 
Church  traded,  men  did  not  acquire  a  portion  of  that 
infinite  righteousness — this  paper  currency  lost  its 
value,  and  men  would  count  it  no  better  than  a  mere 
rag.  And  thus  also  with  the  sacraments.  The  in- 
dulgences were,  in  some  sense,  an  extraordinary  branch 
of  commerce  with  Rome-;  the  sacraments  made  part 
of  her  ordinary  traffic.  The  revenue  they  yielded  was 
by  no  means  small.  But  to  assert  that  faith  was 
necessary  to  make  them  productive  of  any  real  benefit 
to  the  soul  of  the  Christian,  was  to  rob  them  of  their 
attraction  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  For  faith  is  not 
in  the  Pope's  aid ;  it  is  beyona  his  power,  and  can 
come  from  God  alone.  To  declare  its  necessity  was, 
therefore,  to  snatch  from  the  hands  of  Rome  both  the 
speculation  and  the  profits  attached  to  it.  In  assailing 
these  two  doctrines,  Luthor  had  followed  the  example 
of  Christ  himself.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  mi- 
nistry he  had  overturned  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers, and  driven  the  dealers  out  of  the  temple. 
"  Make  not  my  father's  house  a  house  of  merchandise." 

Cajetan  continued  :  **  I  will  not  bring  forward  the 
authority  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  other  scholastic  doc- 
tors to  confute  these  errors ;  I  will  rest  entirely  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  speak  to  you  in  perfect  friend- 
ship." 

Nevertheless,  when  De  Yio  proceeded  to  brinff  for- 
ward bis  proofs,  he  departed  from  the  rule  ho  had  lain 
down.*  He  combated  Luther's  first  proposition  by  an 
Bstrawtganee  or  ConstUuiimi  of  Pope  Clement ;  and 
the  second,  by  all  sorts  of  opinions  from  the  scholastic 
divines.  The  discussion  turned  at  its  ouUet  upon  this 
constitution  of  the  Pope  in  favour  of  induiffences. 
Lather,  indignant  at  hearing  what  authoritv  the  Legate 
attributed  to  a  decree  of  Rome,  exclaimed : 

"  I  cannot  receive  such  constitutions  as  sufficient 
proofs  on  sobjecU  so  importast.  For  they  wrest  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  never  quote  them  to  the  purpose.'* 

Dc  Vio. — ''  The  POpe  has  authority  and  power  over 
all  thinga." 

LuTHCB  (iMrm/y).— <*  Save  the  Scriptures. "t 

Bb  Vio  (m  <brtn(m).->Save  the  Scriptures !  .  .  . 
Bo  not  you  know  that  the  Pope  is  hisher  than  the 
Councils,  for  he  recently  coodemned  ana  punished  the 
council  of  B&le." 

LuTHBR.-— **  But  the  tmivcraity  of  Paris  has  appealed 
against  his  decision." 

Db  Vio. --<'.  Those  gentlemen  of  Pans  will  receive 
their  desert." 

The  Cardinal  and  Luther  then  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  second  article,  namely  the  fiuth  that  Lather  de- 
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clared  to  be  necessaiy  to  render  the  saqramenU  effica- 
cious. Luther,  pursuing  his  usual  method,  quoted,  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  he  maintained,  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  But  the  Legate  received  them 
with  derision.  "  It  is  of  faith  in  general  that  you  are 
speaking  now,"  said  he.  "  Not  so,"  replied  Lather. 
One  of  the  Italians,  the  Legate's  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, provoked  at  Luther's  resistance  and  answers, 
was  burning  with  desire  to  speak.  He  often  attempted 
to  interrupt  the  conversation ;  but  the  Legate  com- 
manded Silence.  At  last,  he  was  obliged  to  reprovs 
him  in  so  authoritative  a  tone,  that  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  left  the  room  in  confusion.* 

**As  to  indulgences,"  said  Luther  to  the  Lmte, 
"  if  you  can  prove  to  me  that  I  am  mistaken,  f  am 
ready  to  receive  instruction.  We  may  leave  that  sub- 
ject open,  without  compromising  our  faith  as  Chris- 
tians. But  as  to  that  other  article  concerning  /ai/A, 
if  I  yielded  anything  here,  I  should  be  denying  Christ. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  and  I  will  not,  yield  that  point;  and, 
by  God's  help,  I  will  hold  it  to  the  end." 

Db  Vio  {beginning  to  lose  temper.)-^*' "Whethn 
yon  will  or  will  not,  you  fjiugt  this  very  day  retract 
that  article,  or  else  for  that  article  alone,  1  will  proceed 
to  reject  and  condemn  all  your  doctrine." 

Luthbb.— "  I  have  no  will  but  the  Lord's.  He  will 
do  with  me  what  seemeih  gooA  in  his  sight.  But  had 
I  a  hundred  heads,  I  would  rather  lose  them  all  than 
retract  the  testimony  I  have  home  to  the  holy  Chris- 
tian faith." 

Db  Vio. — **  I  am  not  come  here  to  argue  with  you. 
Retract,  or  prepare  to  endure  the  punishment  yoa  have 
deserved."! 

Luther  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to 
end  the  affair  by  a  conference.  His  adversary  was 
seated  before  him,  as  though  he  himself  were  pope,  and 
required  a  humble  submission  to  all  that  he  said  to  him, 
while  he  received  Luther's  answers,  even  when  ground- 
ed on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  shrugs,  and  every  kind 
of  irony  and  contempt.  Ho  thought  the  most  prudent 
plan  would  be  to  answer  the  cardmal  in  writing.  This 
means,  thought  he,  offered  at  least  one  consolation  to 
the  oppressed.  Others  might  then  give  their  judgment 
of  the  affair:  and  the  unjust  adversary,  who,  by  cla- 
mour, remained  master  of  the  field,  might  be  overawed 
by  the  public  voice.  | 

Having,  therefore,  shown  a  disposition  to  withdraw : 
•<  Do  you  wish,"  said  the  Legate  to  him,  "  that  I  should 
give  you  a  safe-conduct  to  repair  to  Romel" 

Nothing  would  have  pleased  Cajetan  better  than  the 
acceptance  of  this  offer.  He  would  thas  have  sot  rid 
of  an  affair  of  which  he  began  to  perceive  the  difficul- 
ties, and  Luther  and  his  heresy  would  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  have  known  how  to  deal 
with  them.  But  the  Reformer,  who  was  sensible  of 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  htm  even  at  Aogsbuig, 
took  care  to  refuse  an  offer  that  would  have  delivered 
him  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemies.  He  rejected  the  proposal  as  often  as  De  Vio 
chose  to  repeat  it ;  which  be  did  several  times.  The 
Legate  concealed  the  chagrin  he  felt  at  Luther*s  re- 
fusal ;  he  assumed  an  air  of  dignity,  and  dismissed  the 
monk  with  a  compassionate  smile,  under  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  hide  his  disappointment,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  politeness  of  one  who  hopes  to  have 
better  success  another  time. 

Hardly  had  Lather  reached  the  court-yaid  of  the 
palace,  when  the  loqoacioas  Italian,  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  whom  the  Cardinal's  reprimands  had  oblig- 
ed to  leave  the  hall  of  audience,  delighted  at  being  abia 

*  L.  0pp.  (L.)  zvii.  pk  180. 
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to  speak  to  him  oat  of  the  hearing  of  Cajetan,  and  eager 
to  confoand  the  abominable  heretic  bjr  his  overpower* 
ing  arguments,  ran  after  him,  and,  before  be  came  np 
wiih  him,  began  to  deal  out  his  sophisms.  Bat  Lntfaer, 
disgusted  with  the  man's  folly,  answered  him  with  one 
of  those  sarcastic  rebokes  which  he  always  had  at 
<omm«nd,  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  quite 
confounded,  turned  back,  and  sI6nk  abashed  to  the 
Cardinars  palace. 

Luther  had  not  been  impressed  with  a  very  hiffh  opi- 
nion of  his  dignified  adversary.  He  had  heard  firoor 
him,  as  he  aftemsrd  wrote  to  Spalatin,  assertions  which 
were  quite  contrary  to  sound  theology,  and  which,  in 
the  mouth  of  another,  would  have  been  considered  arch- 
heresies.  And  yet  De  Yio  was  looked  upon  as  the 
most  learned  of  the  Dominicans.  Next  to  him  stood 
Prierias.  **  We  may  judge  from  this,'*  said  Luther, 
**  what  those  most  be  who  fill  the  tenth  or  the  hun- 
dredth rank  !**« 

On  the  other  hand,  the  noble  firmness  of  the  Doctor 
of  Wittemberg  had  greatly  surprised  the  Cardinal  and 
all  his  courtiers.  Instesd  of  a  poor  monk  suing  ab- 
jectly for  pardon,  they  beheld  a  man  of  indepemlent 
spirit,  an  undaunted  Christian,  an  enlightened  Doctor, 
who  required  them  to  bring  proofs  to  support  their  un- 
just accusations,  and  courageooaly  defended  bis  own 
doctrine.  The  inmates  of  Cajetan^s  palace  exclaimed 
with  one  voice  against  the  pride,  obstioacj^,  and  eflfront- 
aiy  of  the  heretic.  Luther  aud  De  Vio  had  learned 
to  know  one  another,  and  both  were  preparing  them- 
sdves  for  a  second  interview. 

A  joyful  surprise  awaited  Luther  on  his  return  to  the 
convent  of  the  Carmelites.  The  Vicar-general  of  the 
order  of  the  Auguatines,  his  friend,  bis  father,  Staupitz, 
had  arrived  there.  Not  having  been  able  to  prevent 
Lather  from  going  to  Augsburg,  Staupitz  gave  his  friend 
a  new  and  a&cting  proof  of  his  atUchment,  by  joining 
him  in  that  city,  with  the  hope  of  rendering  him  some 
fervice.  This  excellent  man  foresaw  that  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Legate  would  have  momentous  results. 
His  fears  snd  his  friendship  for  Luther  combined  to 
disturb  him.  It  was  a  balm  to  the  Reformer's  heart, 
after  that  trying  conference,  to  embrace  so  precious  a 
friend.  He  related  to  him  how  he  had  founa  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  satisfsctoiy  answer,  and  how  he  had 
been  reooired  to  recant  without  even  an  attempt  to 
convict  him  of  exror.  **  You  must  absolutely,'*  said 
Suupitr,*'  answer  the  Legate  in  writing." 

After  what  he  had  heard  of  this  first  interview,  Stau- 
pitz expected  no  good  resuH  from  any  succeeding  one. 
He  therefore  determined  upon  a  step  which  he  thought 
present  circumstances  made  necessary ;  he  decided  to 
release  Luther  from  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  his 
order.  Suupits  proposed,  by  this  means,  to  attain  two 
objects :  if,  as  he  could  not  but  forebode,  Luther  should 
fail  in  his  undertsking,  this  proceeding  would  prevent 
the  disgrace  of  bis  condemnation  from  being  reflected 
on  his  whole  order ;  and  if  the  Cardinal  should  enjoin 
Mm  to  oblige  Luther  to  silence  or  to  a  recantation,  he 
would  have  an  excuse  for  non  compliance.!  This 
ceremony  was  gOne  through  in  the  usual  forms.  Lu- 
ther clearly  perceived  sll  tfist  it  foreboded.  His  mind 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  breaking  of  ties  that  he  had 
formed  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth.  The  order  he 
had  chosen  now  rejected  him.  His  natural  protectors 
forsook  him.  Already  he  was  become  a  stranger  to 
his  brethren.  But  thoagh  his  heart  was  oppressed  «vith 
sorrow  at  the  thought,  be  recovered  his  serenity  by 
looking  to  the  promises  of  a  faithfol  God,  who  has 


said :  **  X  will  never  leave  thee ;  I  will  never  foieake 
thee." 

The  Imperial  counsellors,  having  intimated  to  the 
Legate,  through  the  disbop  of  Trent,  that  Luther  was 
provided  with  the  Emperor*s  ssfe-condoct,  st  the  same 
time  cautioning  him  against  taking  any  steps  against 
the  Reformer'a  person,  De  Vio,  in  «  violent  paasion, 
sbruptly  answered,  in  the  true  Romish  style :  ^  Be  it 
so :  but  I  shall  do  what  the  Pope  enjoins  me."*  We 
know  what  the  Pope's  injunctions  were. 

The  nest  davf  both  partiea  prepared  for  a  second 
roterview,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  decisive.  Lather's 
friends,  intending  to  accompany  him  to  the  Legate's 
palace,  repaired  to  the  convent  of  the  Csrmelitee. 
The  Desn  of  Trent  and  Peutinger,  both  imperial  couih 
sellers,  and  Staupitz,  arrived  one  after  the  other.  B*» 
side  these,  Luther  soon  had  the  nleaaure  of  wehsoming 
the  kniffht,  Philip  von  FeiliUsch,  and  Doctor  Robsl, 
coonaeUora  of  the  Elector,  who  had  received  orders 
from  their  master  to  be  present  at  the  conferences,  and 
to  vrateh  over  Luther*8  personal  aafety.  They  had  ar- 
rived at  Augsburg  on  the  previous  evening.  Tbey 
were  commissionM  to  keep  close  to  him,  saya  Ma- 
thesins,  as  the  knight,  Chlom,  stood  by  John  Hose  al 
Conatance.  The  Doctor  also  took  a  noury  with  him, 
and,  accompanied  by  all  his  friends,  repaired  to  the  Le- 
gate's palace. 

As  tney  set  out,  Staupitz  drew  close  to  Lnther ;  he 
felt  all  that  his  friend  would  have  to  endure ;  he  knew 
that  if  his  eye  were  not  directed  toward  the  Lord,  who 
is  thedeliverer  of  his  people,  he  nsustsink  under  his  trial : 
'*  My  desr  brother,"  said  he,  solemnly,  **ever  bear  in 
mind  that  yon  entered  on  these  struggles  in  the  name 
of  our  Loid  Jesus  Ghrist."|  It  waa  thoa  that  God 
encompassed  his  humble  servaal  vrith  cooaolations  and 
encouragement. 

Luther,  on  arriving  at  the  Cardinal's,  found  there  a 
new  opponent :  this  waa  the  prior  of  the  Dominieans 
of  Aogsbotg,  who  was  seated  beside  his  superior. 
Luther,  in  conformity  with  his  resolution,  had  pot  hie 
answer  in  virriting.    The  cueiomary  aalutationa  being 

5 one  through,  he  read,  with  a  fino  voice,  the  following 
eclarstion : 

**  I  declare  that  I  honour  the  holy  Roman  Chnreh, 
and,  moreover,  that  I  will  eontinue  to  do  ao.  I  have 
ight  after  truth  in  my  public  dispntations,  and  what 
I  have  taught,  I,  to  thia  hour,  regard  as  right,  true,  and 
Christian.  Nevertheless,  I  am  but  a  man,  and  I  nay 
be  miataken.  I  am  therefore  willing  to  be  instmcted 
and  corrected  wherever  I  may  have  erred.  I  declare 
myself  resdy  to  anawer  by  "wetd  of  mouth,  or  in  writ- 
ing, ell  objeqtione  and  all  charges  that  the  illustrions 
Legate  may  bring  agaioat  me.  I  declare  myself  win*, 
ing  to  so^it  mv  tttsses  to  the  deoisioo  of  the  fottr 
universities  of  Bale,  Frtbonig  in  Brissau,  Lonvain,  and 
Paris,  and  to  retract  whatever  thev  &iM  declare  to  be 
errooeoQs.  In  s  word,  I  am  tenif  to  do  all  that  can' 
be  reqeired  of  a  Okrietian  man.  But  I  solemnly  protest- 
against  the  method  that  has  been  pursued  in  this  affair, 
and  against  that  atrange  aaaomption  which  would  oblig* 
me  to  retract,  without  having  convicted  me  of  er- 
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ror."4 

Undoohtedly  nething  conid  be  more  consonant  with 
reason  than  these  psopesals  of  Lother,  and  they  most 
have  greatly  enbarraased  a  judge  who  had  been  pr** 
1y  ioatfoeted  what  jedgmsiit  he  waa  to  proooonce. 
The  Legate,  who  was  qntce  enprepared  for  this  protest, 
endeavoured  to  hide  his  coDfusion,  by  efifoeting  a  laoghr 
and  putting  on  the  semblance  of  mildness.  > 

•<  This  pietost,"  he  said  te  Lvther,  with  a  aiaile,  <«» 
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qpite  ilnnwesMfy ;  I  will  not  dispato  wUh  you  in 
public  or  in  privtte,  but  my  wish  ia  to  wttlc  the  whole 
afikir  with  paternal  tendemesa.*** 

It  waa  the  policy  of  the  Cardinal  to  lay  aaida  the 
•triet  forma  of  jnatica,  which  afiofd  protection  to  the 
aeeueed,  and  te  treat  the  matter  aa  an  aflair  of  admi- 
niatratieo,  between  a  auperior  and  hie  inferior ;— a  con- 
Tenient  method,  aa  it  leefea  the  fuUeet  ecopeto  the 
ezerciae  of  arbitrary  power. 

Continuing  in  the  meat  affectionate  tone : — **  My 
dear  friend/'  eaid  De  Vio,  **  I  beaeach  you  to  abandon 
thia  oaeteaa  deaign ;  bot  rather  return  to  a  aenae  of 
duty,  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  behold  me  ready  to 
raooncile  you  to  the  Choxch,  and  to  the  aapNoie 
biahop. .  .  .  Retract,  my  friend,  retract ;  aoeh  ie  the 
Pepe'a  will.  Whether  it  be  year  will  or  not,  roattcra 
little ;  yon  would  find  it  hind  to  kick  ngaioat  the 
prioka. . . ." 

Lntbet,  who  aaw  himaelf  already  treated  aa  a  lebel- 
Iknia  child,  rajeetcd  by  the  Church,  eielaimed :  **  I 
cannot  retract !  bnt  I  offer  to  anawer,  and  in  writing. 
ISTe  bad  enough  of  coBtention-»>yeateiday." 

De  Vio  waa  proToked  at  thia  expreaaion,  which  n* 
minded  him  that  be  had  not  acted  with  auflkient  dia- 
eietion ;  bat  he  recovered  himaelf^  and  aaid,  amiling : 

**  Contention !  mydearaoo;  I  did  not  contend  with 
TOO.  I  am  aa  little  inclined  aa  youraelf  to  contention ; 
but  to  gratify  hia  Uigfaneaa  the  Skctoc  Frederic,  I  am 
ready  to  hear  yon,  and  exhort  you  aa  a  iiriead  and  a 
fatbaL" 

Lather  did  not  nnderatand  why  the  Ligate  ahoold 
hanre  taken  nmhnge  at  the  phraae  be  had  nnide  nae  of ; 
for,  thooght  he  to  himaelf,  if  I  bad  not  wiahed  to  be 
oDarieooa,  I  ahoold  not  have  aaid  "contend,"  but 
'«diapnte"  and  "^  quarrel,"  for  that  waa  what  wo  really 
did  yeaterday. 

HoweTer,  De  Tie,  who  feh  that,  before  the  reapecU- 
ble  witneaMa  preaent  atihe  conference,  he  mnat  at  leaat 
appear  to  convince  Luther,  and  endeavour  to  croah  him 
by  arffument,  reverted  to  the  two  ptopoeitiona  which 
he  had  pointed  out  aa  iiindamental  enora,  fuUy  reaolved 
to  allow  the  Reformer  the  feweat  poaaible  opportnnitiee 
of  reply.  Relying  on  Italian  volubility,  he  overwhelmed 
him  with  objectiooa,  without  waiting  for  an  anewer. 
Sometimee  he  eneered,  eometimea  he  chided  ;  he  de- 
daimed  with  peaaionate  eneigy  (  he  junibled  together 
the  moat  ineontraoiia  thinga ;  qneted  St.  Thomaa  and 
Ariatotle;  eieUmed  and  raved  againat  all  who  diiiered 
fiom  then ;  and  broke  out  in  invective  againat  Lather. 
Again  and  again  the  latter  attempted  toieply ;  bot  the 
Lmte  inatantly  intofropled  him  and  ovcrwhelmcMl  him 
with  tfareata.  *«  Recant  I  recant!"  waa  the  burthen  of 
hil  harangue  i  he  atormed^  enaoted  the  dMtator,  and 
put  dawn  aU  efibrt  to  leply.f  Slanptu  mdeitook  to 
alep  the  Legato.  «*Dnignto^kiwDoelotMailintime 
to  avwer,*^  aaid  he.     Bot  the  Legato  feaoaied  his 


Legato 
baiangue:  he  quoted  the  miramgmMe9 mnd  the  opi. 
niona  of  St.  Thomaa:  he  had  naohmd  to  have  all  the 
talk  to  himaelf.  Uaable  to  oonvinee,  mid  foarii^  to 
ahrike,  he  would  at  leaat  aton  by  hie  violeBce. 

Luther  and  Stoupiti  dearly  pereeived  that  they  moat 
not  only  forego  all  hope  of  enltghtening  De  V to  by 
diecoaeieQ,  hut  alao  of  making  any  noefol  ceofoeeion 
of  the  faith.  Lother,  therefore,  renewed  the  rayiaet 
he  had  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview^  and 
which  the  Cardinal  had  then  doded.  And  net  being 
permitted  to  apeak,  he  reqoaatod  that  he  mdA  he 
aUowed  at  leaet  to  pot  hia  anewer  ia  writing,  ai3  oond 
It  to  the  Legate.  Stapiti  aaoonded  hia  reqneat; 
aeeerd  of  the  company. pieeint  joined  in  hia  odieita. 
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and  Cajetan,  in  apito  of  hia  dialflte  to  written 
docuroenu — for  be  remembered  that  each  documenta 
are  laating — at  length  cooaented.  They  aeparated. 
The  hope  which  h^  been  conceived,  that  the  affair 
might  be  terminated  at  thia  interview,  waa  tbaa  ad« 
joumed,  and  it  waa  neceeevy  to  await  the  reault  of 
the  enauing  conference. 

The  permiaaion  granted  to  Lather,  by  the  general  of 
the  Dominicana,  to  take  time  for  reflection,  and  to  write 
hia  anawer  to  the  two  dtatinct  allegationa  brought 
againat  him  relatiqg  to  the  indolgencee^and  to  faith 
— waa  undoubtedly  no  more  than  atrict  jnatice ;  and 
yet  we  moat  give  De  Vio  credit  for  it,  aa  a  mark  of 
moderation  aiM  impartialitv. 

Luther  left  the  CardinaTa  pdace,  rejoicing  that  hia 
ioat  requeat  had  been  granted.  In  hia  way  to,  and 
from,  the  pdace,  be  waa  the  object  of  oeneral  atten* 
tion.  Enhgbtoned  men  were  intcoeatca  in  hia  cauee, 
aa  if  they  themselvea  were  about  to  atand  open  their 
trial.  It  waa  felt  that  it  waa  the  caoae  of  the  goapel, 
of  joatice,  and  of  liberty,  which  waa  then  to  be  Reeded 
at  Ao^abuig.  The  lower  ordeia  alone  aided  with 
Cajetan,  and  the^,  doobtleae,  ^ve  the  Reformer  aig<> 
nificant  proofo  of  their  diapoaiuon,  for  he  took  notice 
of  it.» 

It  dailv  became  more  evident  that  the  Lvato  would 
hear  nothing  from  him  aave  the  worda,  **  f  retract  ;'* 
and  thoae  worda  Lother  waa  detormioed  not  to  utter. 
What  ieaue  could  be  looked  for  in  ao  nneqod  a  atmg- 
glel  How  could  iV  f<*  i^  moment,  be  thought,  that 
tne  whole  power  of  tlome,  anaved  againat  one  man. 
could  fail,  m  the  end,  to  cmah  him  1  Luther  aaw  dl 
thia ;  he  felt  the  pieaaure  of  that  heavy  hand  under 
which  he  had  dared  to  place  himaelf ;  he  deapaired  of 
ever  returning  to  Wiitemberg,  of  eeeing  hia  dear 
Philip  again,  and  once  more  fimling  himaeB  encircled 
by  thoae  noble  youtha,  in  whoee  heurta  he  ao  delighted 
to  aow  the  aeeda  of  everlaating  life.  He  aaw  the  aen* 
tence  of  excommunication  auapended  over  hia  head, 
and  did  not  doubt  that  it  would  abortly  fall  upon  him.t 
Theae  forebodinga  diatraaaed  him,  bot  did  not  caat  him 
down.  Hia  truat  in  God  waa  not  ahaken.  God  may, 
indeed,  deatroy  the  ioatrument  he  baa  hitherto  made 
uae  of;  bot  he  will  maintain  the  truth.  Whatever 
may  happen,  Luther  muat  defend  it  to  the  laat.  With 
theae  fedinga,  therefore,  he  began  to  preparo  the  pro- 
teat  be  intended  to  preaent  to  the  Legato.  It  eeema 
he  devoted  to  that  potpoee  a  part  of  the  18th  of  Oo- 


On  the  following  day,  Ijuthar  letoined  to  the  Car- 
dind'apdace,  attended  by  the  counadloie  of  the  Eleo- 
tor.  The  Italiana  crowded  round  him  aa  uanal,  and  a 
number  of  them  wcro  preeeot  at  the  eonferance.  La- 
ther atepped  forward  and  preeeutcd  hia  proteat  to  the 


ingta  to 
Wittemberg  banded  to  thdr  maater  :t 

*<  You  cbaige  me  upon  two  poioU.  And  firat  yon 
bring  againat  me  the  conatitntion  of  Pope  Clement 
VI.,  in  which  it  ia  aaaerted  that  the  treaaure  of  indd- 
gencea  ia  the  merit  of  the  Lord  Jeaua  Chriat,  and  of 
the  adnto ;  an  aaaertion  which  I  deny  in  my  tbeaee. 


lection  of  eccleaiaatied  law  called  Panormia)— **  Pa* 
normitanua  in  hia  £rat  book  declarea,  that,  in  what 
pettaioa  to  our  holy  fdth,  not  only  a  General  Council, 
but  even  a  private  Chriattan.  ia  above  the  Pope,  if  be 
can  adduce  clearer  teetimony  from  the  Scriptnree,  and 
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Mtter  rmsoiis.^  The  voice  of  our  Lord  Jetut  Christ 
it  far  aboTe  the  Toice  of  mil  men,  hy  whatever  names 
they  may  be  called. 

**  What  most  disturbs  mot  and  exciter  my  most 
pinfui  reflections,  is,  thict  this  constitntion  containe  in 
It  many  thinga  altogether  contrary  to  the  truth.  First, 
it  aswrta  that  the  mm(t  of  the  aainta  form  a  treasury  ; 
wkilat  the  whole  volume  of  dcriptoro  testifies  that  God 
rewards  as  far  more  richly  than  we  have  deaeired. 
The  prophet  exclaims :  *  Enter  not  into  indffment  with 
thy  serTant,  O  Lord,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man 
living  be  justified.*!  *  Woe  to  man,*  says  St.  Angos- 
tine,  *  however  hononraUe  and  praise-worthy  his  life 
nay  be,  if  God  were  to  pronoonce  a  judgment  upon 
him  frsm  which  mercy  shook!  be  eccluded.*t 

''Thus,  then,  the  sainU  are  not  saved  by  their 
meriti,  hut  soleiy  by  the  mercy  of  God,  as  I  have 
deelaied.  I  maintain  this,  and  I  take  my  stand  upon 
it.  The  words  of  Holy  Scriptnre,  which  teach  us 
that  the  saints  have  not  merit  enough.  Ought  to  be 
more  regarded  than  those  words  of  men,  which  afilhin 
that  they  have  merita  in  superabundance.  For  the 
Pope  is  not  above,  bnt  noder  the  anthority  of,  Che  word 
•fOod.*' 

Liiiber  did  not  stop  there :  he  showed,  that  if  the 
iadutgencea  cooid  not  consist  in  the  merits  of  the 
saints,  neither  could  they  consist  in  the  m^ts  of 
Christ.  He  proved  that  the  indulgences  were  bsnren 
•nd  unprofitable,  since  they  had  no  other  offect  than 
to  excuse  men  from  good  works,  such  as  prayer,  alms,' 
4c.  **No,'*  he  exclaimed,  '*the  righteouaness  of 
Ghriit  Jesae  is  not  a  treasure  of  indniffences,  excnshig 
ua  from  good  works,  but  a  treasure  of  grace  pMm- 
wg  tea  f0  foform  them.  The  righteousness  4f  Ohrist 
it  applied  to  the  faithful,  not  by  indulgeneea,  not  by 
the  keys,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost  atone,  and  not  by  the 
Pope.  If  any  one  holda  an  opinion  restmg  on  better 
Validations  than  mine,**  oddea  be,  in  concluding  what 
referred  to  thia  first  point,  <Met  him  moke  it  known, 
aod  then  will  I  retract** 

**  I  have  aflirmed,^  said  he,  adverting  to  the  second 
charge,  **that  no  man  can  be  justified  before  God 
eicept  by  faith;  so  that  it  is  necessary  that  a  man 
ahouM  Mieve  with  a  perfect  confidence  that  he  has 
received 
it. 
lifs.'^ 

Lather  supported  his  proposition  by  mMy  texts  ftom 
Senptore. 

**  Deign,  then,  toi  intercede  in  my  behalf  with  our 
no«  ho^  lord  the  Pope,  Leo  X.,  that  he  may  not  trett 
Be  with  so  much  severity.  My  soul  seeks  the  tight 
sf  Irvih.  I  am  not  Mf  proud,  nor  so  set  upon  vain- 
glory, that  T  should  be  aiAiamed  to  retract,  if  I  bad 
taoi^t  what  is  not  agreeable  to  the  truth.  Mv  grei^ 
ot  joy  will  be  to  see  the  triumph  of  that  doctrine 
which  is  according  to  the  mind  of  God.  Only  let  me 
not  be  forced  to  do  anything  that  is  against  my  con- 
•cience." 

The  Legate  took  the  declaration  which  Luthct  pre- 
sented, and,  after  looking  It  over,  sahi  cbtrtlt :  "Yon 
litva  wasted  many  words,  ami  written  what  is  littlo  to 
4e  purpose;  yon  have  replied  rerv  fooKtfhIy  to  the 
two  charges  brought  sgainst  you,  and  you  hate  covered 
your  paper  with  numerous  passages  from  ttie  holy 
Scriptufes  that  have  no  reference  Whatever  to  the  sub- 
l^et."    De  Vio,  then,  wKh  a  contemptuous  gesture, 

*  OiMsndR  in  msMrii  f4il  won  msdd  ^ansals  nsnnlMiisi 
^  raper  pspam  aed  etian  ^oemlibst  fldeUnin,  ai  oaslioribiis 
kitatur  aoctoritate  et  fafbae  ^nsm  papa.    (L.  Opp.  Mt.  I 
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eived  pardon.    To  doubt  of  this  grace  is'  to  reject 
The/ctA  of  the  just  is  his  righteousness  ana  his 


threw  down  Leiher*8  protect,  aa  if  nnworth^f  of  hia' 
regard;  and,  reauming  the  tone  which  had  insomo 
degree  been  successful  in  the  last  interview,  he  re- 
newed the  cry  that  Luther  must  retract.  The  latter 
WB8  mflexible.  •'Brother!  brother!**  cried  De  Vio,' 
in  ftaKan,  **  whep  you  were  last  here  you  were  very 
docile ;  but,  to-day,  you  are  altogether  intncuble.** 
Then  the  Cardinal  benn  a  hmg  speech,  borrowed  front 
the  writings  of  St.  Thomas ;  he  again  extolled  with 
all  his  might  the  constitution  of  Clement  VI. ;  he  per- 
sisted in  maintatning  that,  in  virtue  of  that  constitution, 
the  vfiy  merits  of  Christ  are  distributed  to  the  faithful 
b^  means  of  the  indulgences:  he  thought  he  had 
silenced  Lother.  The  latter,  at  times,  attempted  to* 
speak ;  trat  De  Vio  eeoMed  and  thundered  on  withoit 
intermission ;  and,  as  on  the  previotttoccseion,  claimed 
the  sole  right  to  bis  heard. 

This  aasnner  of  proceeding  had,  on  the  first  occn* 
sion,  been  in  some  measure  successful :  bnt  Luther 
was  not  a  man  to  bear  with  it  a  second  time.  Hio 
indignation  at  length  broke  forth,  and  it  was  now  Mv 
turn  to  astonish  the  bystanders,  who  thought  him 
atretdy  conquered  tiy  the  oratato's  volubility.  Ho 
raised  his  sonorous  voice :  he  took  up  the  CsrainatV 
favottrito  otjection,  and  made  him  pay  deariy  for  his 
temerity  in  enteringthe  listo  against  htm.  -^  Retnuet ! 
retract  !**  igiMted  De  Vio,  showing  him  the  oonstiUK 
lion  of  the  Pope.  •'  Well  !**  aaid  Luth«,  ••  only  prove 
to  me,  by  this  eonstkntion,  thst  thb  treasure  of  io- 
dtdgeneefs  is  the  very  mark  of  CIMst,  aod  I  consent 
to  retract,  aectfrdh^  to  the  wi»  end  pleasure  of  your 
eminence  .  •  . 

The  Italians,  'sdm  had  not  expected  this,  exulted  a# 
his  words,  snd  could  not  repress  their  joy  at  seeing  iho 
adveraary  at  length  taken  hi  the  toils.  As  to  the  (hi- 
dhial,  he  wss  like  one  beside  Mmseff;  he  laughed 
aloud— hut  it  was  an  indtgnsot  and  angry  laugh ;  hO 
stepped  forward,  took  op  the  volume  containing  tb# 
famous  constitution,  turned  over  the  leaves,  foond  Ibar 
passage,  and,  ehle^  with  the  advantage  he  thought  ho 
had  secured,  fea^  it  aloud  with  breathlees  eagemees.'* 
The  Italians  w^  now  triuin|ihant ;  the  eounaelloiv 
of  thto  Etectoi^  wero  anxious  arid  embmiaaeed ;  Lnthetf 
waited  the  i^  moment.  At  test,  when  the  Oardinit 
came  ta  these  words,  **The  LtfrdJesur  Christ  nequirel 
this  tressuro  ky  his  sufferings,**  Lother  interrupted 
him  $  •*  MMi  worthy  father,**^  said  he,  **  deign  to  coif 
aider  this  jmssige  welt;  end  to  iltoditate  upon  it  CanM 
fully:  'He  has  scquired.*!  Christ  haa  acquire  % 
treasure  hfkU  meHti*,  the  merits  then  ire  not  iho 
treaeuie ;  for,  to  speak  with  phifosoifiric  precision,  thd 
cause  is  a  different  thmg  from  that  which  fiowa  fronl 
it.  The  roerite  of  Christ  liave  acquired  for  the  Pop# 
the  power  of  giving  such  indulgences  to  the  people  ( 
but  they  are  not  the  very  mcnfs  of  tlie  Lord  winch 
the  Pope  di«tributeB.  Thvs,  thete,  my  conclusion  li 
tnu,  aiid  this  constHotfon,  which  you  so  loudly  appeil 
to,  testifies  with  me  to  the  truth  which  I  declare:** 

DeViostilllieldthelxmkinhiihand;  his  eyes  itiH 
rested  on  theTaUf  pnssage :  the  inference  was  untv^ 
swerrtble.  Behold  him  token  inf  (he  very  net  he  had 
spr^d  for  another ;  and  Luther,  with'  a  atrong  hand, 
h^d  him  fast,  to  the  nttef  astonidhinent  of  the  Italian 
eourtfe^  wh6  surrounded  hirt^.  The  Legato  would 
have  etoded  the  dlflieulcy;  but  all  retreet  waa  closed. 
Prom  an  cMly  stage  of  the  diMussion  he  had  ffiven 
op  the  testimony  of  the  ScripCures,  and  tlmt  m  th« 
Fathers ;  and  had  iheltUred  himself  nnder  Okhextrttva- 
/(tfuee  of  Clement  Yf .,  mod  now  h*  was  taken  in  hii 
strong  hoM.'  Still  he  was  too'arfful  to  betray  hia  em* 
barrassment.    In  order  to  conceal  his  confusion,  the 
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Ctrdinal  tbnipdy  changed  Uw  wibjeet,  tnd  TohemeDtly 
attacked  Luther  on  other  points  of  difference.  Lather, 
who  detected  this  skilful  mansuvre,  drew  tighter  oo 
•▼eiy  side  the  net  in  which  he  had  taken  his  opponent, 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  escape:  ''Most 
reverend  father,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  irony,  veiled 
under  the  semblance  of  respeot,  "yoer  Eminence 
must  not  suppose  that  we  Gennans  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  grammar :  to  be  a  treasure,  and  to  purehase 
a  treasure,  are  two  very  different  things." 

**  Retract  !'*  exclaimed  De  Vio,  "  retract !  or  I  will 
aend  you  to  Rome,  there  to  appear  before  Uie  judges 
oommissioned  to  take  cognisance  of  your  cause.  I 
will  excommunicate  you,  and  aU  your  partisans,  and 
all  who  shall  at  any  time  countenance  ydu ;  and  will 
oast  them  out  of  the  Church*  Full  power  has  been 
jriren  to  me  for  this  purpose  by  the  holy  apostolic  see.* 
Think  you,  that  your  protectors  will  stop  met  Do 
you  imagine  that  the  Pope  can  fear  Germany  1  The 
Pope's  little  finger  is  stronger  than  all  the  princes  of 
Germany  put  together."! 

**  Condescend,"  replied  Luther,  <*to  forward  the 
written  answer  I  have  giren  you  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  with 
my  most  humble  prayefa." 

The  Legate,  at  these  words,  glad  to  have  a  momen- 
taiy  reapite,  again  aasumed  an  air  of  dignity,  and  tura< 
log  to  Luther,  said  in  a  haughty  and  angry  tone : 

**  Retract,  or  mtum  no  more  \"t 

The  expression  ttniek  Luther.  He  must  now  an- 
swer in  another  manner  than  by  woida.  He  made  an 
obeisance  and  withdraw.  Tho  connaellors  of  the 
Elector  followed,  and  ihe  Cardinal  and  his  Italiana, 
laftakme,  looked  at  each  other  utterly  confounded  at 
the  result  of  the  discussion. 

Luther  and  De  Yio  never  met  again  ;  but  the  Re- 
former had  made  a  powerful  impreasion  on  the  Legate, 
which  was  never  entirelv  effaced.  What  Luther  had 
eaid  concerning  faith,  what  Ds  Yio  read  in  the  subae- 
^uent  writings  of  the  Doctor  of  WiitembeTg,  consider- 
ably ehanffed  the  CardinaFa  sentinente.  The  theolo- 
giana  of  Kome  saw  with  surprise  utd  diasatiafaction 
the  opinions  touching  justification,  which  he  brought 
forward  in  his  commentary  noon  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romana.  The  Reformation  did  not  recede,  nor  did 
the  Reformer  retract ;  but  his  judge,  who  had  so  re- 
peatedly commanded  him  to  retract,  chuiged  liia  viewa 
—end  himself,  indirectly  retracted  his  enoj^  Thus 
the  nnahaken  fidelity  or  the  Reformer  wis  crowned 
with  reward. 

Luther  returned  to  the  monastery  where  he  had  been 
a  guest.  He  had  atood  firm :  he  bad  heme  witness  to 
the  troth ;  he  had  done  what  it  waa  his  duty  to  do ; 
God  would  do  the  lesL  His  heart  overflowed  with 
joy  and  peace. 

.  However,  the  tidings  that  were  brought  him  were 
Bol  encouragioff ;  a  rumour  prevailed  throughout  the 
city  that,  if  be  oid  not  retract,  he  waa  to  be  seized  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon.  The  Vicar-fleneral  of  the 
•rder,  StaupiU  himaelf,4  it  waa  asserted,  had  given  his 
consent  to  this.  Luther  could  not  belioTe  that  hia 
liiend  would  act  in  this  manner.  No  !  Staopitz  could 
not  betray  him  I  Aa  to  the  designs  of  the  Cardinal, 
bia  own  words  had  thrown  suflicieot  light  upon  them. 
Yet  Luther  woukl  not  flee  from  the  danger ;  his  life, 
aa  well  aa  the  truth  itaelf,  was  in  powerful  keeping. 
and,  in  spite  of  all  theae  threateninga,  ht  determine 
BOt  to  leave  Augsbuig. 

The  Legate  aeon  repented  of  hia  Tiolence ;  he  felt 
that  be  had  forgotten  the  pert  it  was  his  policy  to  play, 
•ad  wished  to  rasame  it    Haidly  had  Staupiu  dmed, 
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(for  the  interview  had  taken  place  in  the  momiog — and 
dinner  was  served  ai  noon,)  when  he  received  a  mee- 
sage  from  the  Cardinal,  inviting  him  to  his  house. 
Staopitx  repaired  thither,  accompanied  by  Wencealaos 
Link.*  The  Vicar-general  found  the  L^te  alone 
with  Serra  Longa.  X>e  Vio  immediately  advanced 
toward  Staopitz,  and  addreesed  him  in  the  gentlest 
manner—**  Try  now,"  said  he,  **  to  prevail  upon  youc 
monk,  and  induce  him  to  retract.  Really,  I  am 
pleaaed  with  him  on  the  whole,  and.be  baa  no  better 
friend  than  myself."! 

Stavpitz. — **  I  have  already  done  my  endeavours^ 
and  I  will  now  again  adviae  him  bnmbly  to  aobmit  to 
the  church." 

Da  Vio. — **  Ton  must  giTe  him  proper  anawera  to 
the  argomenU  that  he  adducea  from  the  Scriptures." 

Stavpitz.— **  I  muet  confeas,  my  lord,  that  tkmi  it 
beyond  my  power ;  for  Doctor  Martin  is  more  than  a 
match  for  me,  both  in  acutenesa  and  in  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures." 

The  Cardinal  smiled,  we  may  imagine,at  the  Vicar- 
general's  frank  confession.  His  own  experience, 
moreover,  had  tani^t  him  the  difficulty  of  convicting 
Luther  of  error.  He  continued  addreaaing  himaelf  to 
Link  ae  well  as  to  StaopUz  : 

*'  Are  yon  aware  that,  as  fsTOurera  of  heretical  doc- 
trine, you  are  youraelves  exposed  to  the  penaltiee  of 
the  church  T* 

SrAUFtTZ.— "  Deign  to  reaome  the  conference  witb 
Luther,  and  open  a  public  disputation  on  the  contro- 
verted points." 

Da  Vio,  aUirmed  at  the  thougitt  of  aoch  a  mcaeure, 
exclaimed — **I  will  aigue  no  more  with  the  beast. 
Those  eyes  of  his  are  too  deeply  set  in  his  heed,  and 
his  looks  have  too  much  meanioff  in  them."| 

Staopitz  finally  obtained  the  Cardinara  promiae  that 
he  would  atate  in  writing  what  he  required  Luther  to 
retract. 

The  Vicar-genenl  then  returned  to  Luther.  In  aome 
degree  shaken  by  the  repreaentatiooa  of  the  Cardinal, 
he  endeavoured  to  lead  him  to  aome  concession.  **  Re- 
fute them,"  said  Luther;  **the  Scripturea  I  have 
brought  forward."  **  That  is  beyond  my  power,"  said 
Staupitz.  "  Verr  well,"  replied  Luther,  **  my  con- 
science will  sot  allow  me  to  retract  until  the  passagea 
of  Scripture  can  be  ahown  to  have  another  meaning. 
And  so,"  continued  he,  **  the  Cardinal  professes  hie 
wilUngneas  to  aettle  the  a&ir  in  this  way,  without  sub- 

rting  me  to  disgrace  or  detriment.    Ah !  these  are 

B  Italian  woida,  bat,  in  pUin  GermaD,,  they  mean 
nothing  less  thsn  my  everlastiiy  shame  and  ruin. 
What  better  can  he  look  for  who,  £om  fear  of  man,  and 
against  his  own  conscience,  denies  the  truth  1"^ 

Staupitz  desisted ;  he  merely  informed  Lother  that 
the  Carainal  had  conaented  to  send  him  in  writing  the 
points  on  which  he  required  his  recantation.  He 
then,  doubtlessa,  acquainted  him  with  his  intention  of 
leaving  Augsburg,  where  he  had  nothinff  more  to  do. 
Lother  communicated  to  him  a  purpoee  be  had  formed 
for  comforting  and  strengthenii^  their  souls.  Stao- 
fkitz  promiaed  to  return,  and  they  separated  for  a  ahoit 
time. 

Left  alone  in  hia  cell,  Luther's  thoughts  tamed  to- 
ward the  friends  most  dear  to  his  heart.  His  thoogbta 
wandered  to  Weimar  and  to  Wittemberg.  He  wiaiied 
to  tell  the  Elector  what  was  passing,  aotf  thinking  there 
might  be  impropriety  in  addressing  the  Prince  m  per 
son,  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  and  begged  the  chaplin  to 
let  hia  mastev know  the  state  of  his aflbin.    Heieiated 
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to  him  all  that  bad  iMtssed,  oven  to  the  promise  the 
Jjegate  bad  juat  made,  to  send  a  statement  of  the  con- 
troverted points  in  writing.  He  concluded  by  saying  :* 
'*  Thus  the  matter  stands ;  bat  I  have  neither  hope 
nor  confidence  in  the  Legato.  I  am  reaolyed  not  to 
retract  a  single  syUable.  I  shall  publish  the  answer 
that  I  have  out  into  hie  handa,  in  order  that,  if  he  pro- 
ceed to  vioIeDce,  he  may  be  covered  with  shame  in 
Ihe  sight  of  all  Christendom.** 

The  Doctor  next  availed  himself  of  the  few  moments 
that  were  still  remaining,  to  send  tidings  of  himself  to 
his  friends  at  Wittembeig. 

**  Peace  and  happiness  !*^  he  wroto  to  Doctor  Carl- 
stadt.  *'  Accept  toese  tew  words  in  place  of  a  long 
lettor:  for  time  and  events  are  pressing.  Another 
time,  I  hope  to  write  to  you  and  others  more  fully. 
For  three  days  my  affair  bas  been  in  hand,  and  things 
are  at  such  a  point,  that  I  have  no  longer  a  hope  of 
seeing  you  again,  and  have  nothing  to  expect  but  ex- 
communication. The  Legate  will  not  allow  me  to 
defend  myself,  either  publicly  or  in  private.  His  wish« 
he  tells  me,  is  to  act  the  part  of  a  lather,  not  of  a  judge ; 
sod  yet  he  will  hear  nothing  from  me  but  the  words  : 
'  r  retract,  and  acknowled^  that  I  have  been  in  error.* 
And  those  are  words  I  will  not  utter !  The  peril  in 
which  my  cause  is  placed,  b  so  much  the  greater,  be- 
cause It  ie  jud^  not  only  by  implacable  enemies,  but 
even  by  men  mcapable  of  understanding  its  merits. 
However,  the  Lord  God  lives  and  reigns :  to  His  keep- 
ing I  commend  myself ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  in  an- 
swer to  the  prayers  of  pious  souls.  He  will  send  me 
deliverance :  **  J  seem  to  feel  thaifrayer  is  being  mads 
forme! 

**  Either  I  shall  return  to  you  unhurt ;  or  else»  under 
a  scntonce  of  excommunication,  I  must  seek  sheltor 
elsewhere. 

"  Whatever  may  happen  to  me,  quit  yourself  man- 
fully ;  stand  fast,  and  glorify  Christ  joyfully  and  with- 
out fear. . .  . 

"  The  Cardinal  always  styles  mo  *  his  dear  son.'  I 
know  how  little  that  means.  Still  I  am  persuaded  I 
should  be  to  him  one  of  the  dearest  and  most  i^cepta- 
ble  of  oaeo,  if  I  would  but  pronounce  the  siagle  word : 
'  Revoco.^  B at  I  will  not  become  a  heretic,  by  renounc- 
ing the  faith  that  has  made  me  a  Christian.  Bettor  far 
would  it  be — to  be  cast  out  and  accursed,  and  perish 
at  the  sUke. 

"  Farewell  my  dear  Doctor  !  show  this  lettor  to  our 
theologians — to  Amsdorff,  to  Philip,  to  Otton,  and  to 
others,  in  order  that  yoa  may  pray  for  me,  and  also  for 
yourselves  ;  for  it  is  your  cause  also  that  is  now  try- 
ing. It  is  the  cauae  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
elthe grace  of  God.**t 

Sweet  thought !  which  ever  fills  with  consolation 
and  peace  the  bearU  of  those  who  have  Some  witness 
to  Jesus  Christ,  to  his  divinity  and  grace,  when  the 
world  rains  upon  them  from  all  sides  its  censures,  its 
interdicto,  and  ito  scorn !  "  Our  cause  is  the  cause  of 
laitb  in  the  Lord.**  And  what  sweetness  also  in  the 
conviction  expressed  b^  the  Reformer :  **  J  seem  to 
feel  ihsit  lam  frayed  for. ^^  The  Reformation  was  s 
work  of  prayer  and  of  piety  toward  God.  The  struggle 
between  Lather  and  De  Vio  was,  in  truth,  one  of  a 
religious  principle,  then  re-appearing  in  full  vigour, 
with  the  expiring  strength  of  the  dispuutious  dialectics 
of  the  middle  age. 

Thus  did  Lather  converse  with  his  absent  friends. 
SUupitz  soon  returned ;  Doctor  Rubel  and  the  kui^ht, 
Feilitzch,  both  of  them  sent  by  the  Elector,  also  visited 
him,  aftor  Uking  leave  of  the  Cardinal.  Some  other 
friends  of  the  Gospel  joined  them ;  and  Luther,  seeing 
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thus  assembled  together  these  noble-minded  men,  who 
were  soon  Id  be  parted  from  each  other,  and  from  whom 
he  himself  was  about,  perhaps,  to  be  for  ever  separated, 
proposed  that  they  should  join  in  celebrating  the  Lord*t 
Supper.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to ;  and  this  little 
assembly  of  the  faithful  partook  of  the  bodv  and  blood 
of  C)irist.  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
Reformer*s  friends  at  the  moment  when,  as  they  cele- 
brated with  him  the  Lord's  Suoper,  they  reflected  that 
this  was  perhaps  the  last  time  toat  this  privilege  would 
be  allowed  him.  What  joy  and  love  must  have  filled 
the  heart  of  Lather  in  the  consciousness  of  being  so 
graciously  accepted  by  his  Master,  at  the  very  moment 
when  men  were  rejecting  him.  How  solemn  must 
have  been  that  supper !    How  sacrc^d  that  evening  !* 

The  next  day,t  Luther  expected  to  receive  the  in- 
structious  which  the  Legate  was  to  send  to  him. 

But  not  receiving  any  messsge  from  him,  he  request- 
ed his  friend  Doctor  Wenceslaus  Link,  to  wait  upon 
the  Cardinal.  De  Vio  received  Link  most  affably,  and 
assured  him  that  he  wished  to  take  the  most  fnendly 
course.  "  I  no  longer  consider  Doctor  Martin  Lather 
a  heretic,**  added  he ;  <*  I  will  not,  at  this  time,  ex- 
communicate him,  unless  I  receive  further  instructione 
from  Rome :  for  I  have  sent  his  answer  to  the  Pope 
by  an  express."  Then,  to  give  a  proof  of  his  good 
intontions  towards  him,  he  added :  '*  If  Doctor  Luther 
would  only  retract  on  the  subject  of  indulgences,  the 
business  wouki  soon  be  concluded  ;  for,  as  to  faith  in 
the  sacraments,  that  is  an  article  that  every  one  may 
intorpret  and  understand  in  his  own  way.'*  Spalatin, 
who  relates  this,  adds  this  sarcastic  but  just  observa- 
tion :  *'  Whence,  it  is  evident,  that  Rome  atUcbes  more 
importance  to  money  than  to  our  holy  faith  and  the  sal- 
vation of  souls.  **t 

Link  returned  to  Luther.  He  found  Staupitz  there, 
and  gave  an  account  of  his  visit.  When  he  mentioned 
the  unexpected  concession  of  the  Legate :  **  It  would 
have  been  well,"  said  Staapitz,  '*  if  D^tor  Wenceslaus 
had  had  a  notary  and  witnesses  with  hiqa,  to  have  taken 
down  that  speech  in  writing;  for,  if  such  a  proposal 
were  made  public,  it  would  do  no  small  prejudice  to 
the  cause  of  these  Romans.^ 

However,  the  more  the  Roman  prelate  softened  hit 
tone,  the  more  confirmed  the  honest  Germans  were  in 
their  distrust  of  him.  Several  of  those  trustworthy 
persons  to  whom  Luther  had  been  recommended  held 
a  council  together:  *'The  Legato,**  said  they,  "ie 
preparing  some  mischief,  through  this  courier  he  speaki 
of,  and  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  you  wilt  all  be 
seized  and  cast  into  prison.** 

Suupitz  and  Wenceslaus,  therefore,  determined  to 
leave  the  town  ;  they  embraced  Luther,  who  persisted 
in  remaining  at  Augsburff,  and  directed  their  course  by 
two  different  roads  to  Nuremberg,  not  without  many 
misgivings  as  to  the  fate  of  the  magnanimous  witness 
whom  they  were  leaving  behind  them. 

Sunday  passed  veiy  quietly.  Luther  waited  in  vain 
for  a  message  from  the  Legato  :  the  latter  sent  nonSL 
He  then  determined  to  write  to  him.  Staupitz  ana 
Ijink,  before  they  set  out,  had  begged  him  to  treat  the 
Cardinal  with  all  possible  respect  Luther  had  not 
yet  made  trial  of  Rome  and  her  envoys ;  it  was  his  first 
experience.  If  his  bun^ble  deference  did  not  succeed, 
he  would  know  what  to  expect  in  future.  But  now, 
at  least,  he  must  make  trial  of  it.  As  to  his  own  share 
in  the  matter,  not  a  day  passed  in  which  be  did  not 
condemn  himself,  and  mourn  over  his  proneness  to  utm 
expressions  stronger  than  the  occasion  required ;  why 
should  he  not  confess  to  the  Cardinal  what  he  every 
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daj.  confessed  to  God  1  Besides,  Luther's  heart  was 
easily  affected  by  kindiMMs,  and  be  suspected  no  evil 
He  therefore  took  up  bis  pen^  and,  with  «  feeling  of 
laapectful  goodwill,  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  as  follows  :* 

*<  My  Teiy  worthy  father  in  God,  I  approach  you 
OBce  more,  not  personally,  but  by  letter,  entreating  your 
iatberly  kindness  graciously  to  listen  to  me. 

"  The  reverend  Doctor  iJtaupitz,  my  veiy  deer  father 
m  Christ,  has  advised  me  to  humble  myself,  to  mis- 
trust roy  own  judgment,  and  to  submit  my  opinion  to 
the  judgment  of  pious  and  impartial  men.  He  also 
commended  your  fatherly  kindness,  and  has  fullv  con- 
vinced roe  of  your  friendly  disposition  towards  me. 
This  inteUiflence  has  filled  me  with  ioy. 

'*  Now,  therefore,  most  worthy  father,  I  confess,  as  I 
have  already  done  before,  that  as  I  have  not  shewn, 
(as  they  tell  me,)  suflkient  diflidence,  gentleness,  and 
respect  for  the  name  of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  and 
though  my  opponents  have  given  me  great  provocation, 
I  now  see  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  con- 
ducted mv  cause  more  meekly,  courteously,  and  rever- 
•Dtly^  and  not  to  have  answered  a  fool  accovdiog  to  his 
lolly,  Irai  I  should  be  like  unto  him. 

**  This  grieves  me  very  much,  and  I  ask  pardon.  I 
will  publicly  acknowledge  it  from  the  pulpit,  as  indeed 
I  have  ofleo  done  before.  I  wiQ  endeavour,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  lo  speak  differently.  I  will  do  more :  I 
am  ready  to  promise,  of  roy  own  accord,  not  again  to 
say  a  single  word  on  the  subject  of  indulgenc^s,  if  this 
business  is  arranged.  But  then,  let  those  also  who  led 
me  to  begin  it  be  compelled,  on  their  part,  to  moderate 
their  discourses,  or  to  be  silenL 

'*  So  far  as  the  truth  of  what  I  have  taught  ia  con 
earned,  the  authority  of  Si.  Thomas,  and  of  the  other 
doctors,  cannot  satbfy  me.  I  mustliear,  (if  I  am  worthy 
to  do  so,)  the  voice  of  the  spouse,  which  is  the  Church. 
For  it  ia  certain  she  hears  the  voice  of  the  biideflroom, 
Christ, 

<'  I,  therefore,  in  all  humility  and  aobaussion,  entreat 
yon  to  refer  this  matter,  hitherto  so  unsettled,  to  our 
most  holy  lord,  Leo  X.,  in  order  tbst  the  Church  may 
decide,  pronounce,  and  ordain,  and  that  those  who  shall 
be  called  on  to  retract,  may  do  so  with  a  good  coo- 
acionce,  or  believe  in  all  sincerity.'* 

In  reading  this  letter,  another  reflection  occurs  to  ua. 
We  see  that  Luther  did  not  act  upon  a  pre-conceived 
plan,  but  solely  in  obedience  to  convictions  successively 
impressed  upon  his  mind  and  heail.  Far  removed  from 
any  aettled  scheme  or  preconcerted  opposition,  he  was 
aometimea,  without  suspecting  it,  in  contradiction  with 
himself ;  earlier  convictions  were  still  standiog  in  his 
mind,  although  their  opposites  had  already  found  a 
place  there.  And  yel  it  is  in  these  characters  of  truth 
and  sincerity  that  some  have  sought  for  objections  to 
the  Reformation ;  it  is  because  it  followed  that  ueces- 
aary  law  of  progression,  imposed  in  everything  on  the 
human  mind,  that  some  hsve  written  the  history  of  its 
variatitmt ;  it  is  in  those  very  features  that  mark  its 
sincerity,  and  make  it  honourable,  that  one  of  eminent 
l^enius  has  seen  the  most  powerful  objections  againat 
it-t. .  Strange  perverseness  of  the  mind  of  man T 

Luther  received  no  answer  to  his  letter.  Csjetan, 
and  all  his  courtiers,  after  being  so  violently  agitated, 
had  suddenly  become  motionleas.  What  could  be  the 
reason  of  this  1  Might  it  not  be  that  calm  which  pre- 
cedes a  storm  1  Some  viewed  the  delay  in  the  liglu 
in  which  Pallivicini  has  represented  it.  *<  The  Cardi- 
mil  was  waiting,*'  ssys  he,  '*  till  the  proud  monk,  like 
«n  inflated  bellows,  should  gradually  lose  the  wind 
which  filled  him,  and  become  bumble,  "t    Tboee  who 

•  Thif  letter  bean  date  the  17th  October. 
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thought  they  better  understood  the  ways  of  Rome,  fel 
sure  tbst  the  legate  intended  to  arrest  Luther,  but  thatt 
not  daring  to  proceed  to  such  eitreroities  on  his  own 
auth<Mrity,  on  account  of  the  imperial  safe-conduct,  \m 
was  awaiting  an  answer  from  Rome  to  bis  messsge. 
Others  could  not  believe  that  the  cardinal  would  wait 
so  long.  **  The  Emperor  Maximilian,"  they  said,  (and 
in  this  they  miffht  speak  the  truth,)  will  no  more  scru- 
ple to  give  up  Luther,  for  trial  by  the  cuhrch,  notwitb« 
standing  his  safe-conduct,  than  Sigismund  did  to  sur- 
render Huss  to  the  Council  of  Constance.  The  le- 
gate is,  perhaps,  now  in  coromonication  with  the  eiD- 
peror.  The  aanction  of  Maximilian  may  eveiy  boar 
^  expected.  The  more  opposed  he  was  before  to  th# 
pope,  the  more  does  he  seem  to  seek  to  please  him — 
$nd  so  it  will  be,  till  the  crown  of  the  empire  encircle* 
his  gTandson*s  brows.*'  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 
«*I)raw  op  an  appeal  to  the  pope,"  said  the  kind- 
hearted  men  who  surrounded  Luther— "draw  up  an 
appeal  to  the  pope,  and  leave  Augsburg  without  de- 
lay." 

Luther,  whose  presence  hi  that  city,  had,  for  the 
last  four  daya,  been  utteriy  useless,  sno  who  had  auf^ 
ficiently  proved,  by  remaining,  after  the  departure  of 
the  Saxon  councillors,  sent  bv  the  elector  to  watch  over 
his  safety,  that  he  feared  nothing,  and  was  resdy  to  an- 
awer  for  himself,  yielded,  at  last,  to  the  wishes  of  hi* 
friends.  But  first  he  resolved  to  inform  de  Vio  of  hia 
intention.  Ih  wrote  to  him  on  the  Tbesday,  the  eve 
of  his  departure.  This  letur  was  in  $  bolder  atraia 
than  the  former.  Seeing  hia  advances  were  onavailiqgv 
lather  seems  to  erect  himself  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  right,  and  of  the  injustice  of  his  enemies. 

**  Most  worthy  Father  in  God,"  he  wrote  to  de  Vio, 
*'  your  paternal  kindness  has  witnessed,  yea,  witnessed 
and  sumcientlv  acknowledged,  my  obedience.  I  have 
undertaken  a  long  iourney,  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  in 
great  weakness  of  body-^nd,  notwithstanding  my  ex- 
treme poverty,  at  the  command  of  our  most  m>ly  lord, 
Leo  X. — I  have  personslly  appeared  before  yonr  emi- 
nence ;  and,  lastly,  I  hsve  tnrown  myself  at  the  feet 
of  his  Holiness,  and  now  wait  his  good  pleasure,  ready 
to  submit  to  his  judgment,  whether  he  eondamn  or  ac- 

3uit  me.  I  therefore  feel  that  I  have  left  nothing  nn- 
ooe  that  becomes  an  obedient  sen  of  the  church. 

"  It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  not  uselessly  to  pro- 
long my  stay  here  ;  it  is,  indeed,  impossibls  I  should 
do  so,  as  I  wsnt  the  means ;  and  you  have  positively 
forbidden  my  again  appearing  before  you,  laleae  1 
would  retract. 

**  Thus,  I  again  set  out  fai  the  mum  of  the  Leid^ 
desiring,  if  possible,  to  find  some  place  where  I  may 
live  in  peace.  Several  persons,  of  more  importance 
than  myaelf,  have  persuaded  roe  to  appeal  from  vouv 
paternal  kindness,  and  even  from  oar  inoet  holy  letd^ 
Leo  X.,  ill-informed,  to  himself,  when  be  sbsU  be  bet- 
ter informed  on  the  matter.  Though  I  know  that 
such  sn  appeal  will  be  more  agreeable  to  his  Highness, 
the  elector,  than  a  recanutioo,  yet,  if  it  had  been  ray 
duty  only  to  consult  my  own  feelings,  I  would  not 

have  made  it I  have  committed  no  crime — ^I 

ooffht,  therefore,  to  have  nothing  to  fear." 

Luther,  having  written  this  letter,  (which  was  not 
delivered  to  the  legate  until  sfter  his  departure,)  pre- 
pared to  leave  Augaburg.  God  bad  preserved  him 
hitherto,  and,  with  all  bis  heart,  he  praised  the  Lord 
for  his  protection.  But  it  was  bis  doty  not  to  tempt 
God.  He  embraced  his  friends,  Peutinger,  Lan- 
gemantel,  the  Adelmanns,  Auerbach,  and  the  prior 
of  the  Carmelites,  who  had  afforded  him  such  Christian 
hospitality.  On  Wednesday,  before  daybreak,  he  was 
up,  and  ready  to  set  out.  His  friends  hsd  sdviscd 
him  to  take  every  poaaible  precaution,  fearing  that  if 
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iu  departara  were  known,  it  might  be  opposed.  He 
followed  their  advice  as  well  as  he  coold.  A  hone, 
that  Suapitt  had  left  at  his  disposal^  was  bioogbt  to 
the  door  of  the  convent.  Once  more  he  bids  adiea  to 
his  brethren ;  he  then  moonta  and  acta  oat,  without  a 
bcidie  for  hia  borae,  without  boou  or  spurs,  and  on- 
armed. 

The  magistrate  of  the  city  had  sent  him  aa  a  gaide 
a  horaemen,  who  waa  well  acquainted  with  the  roads. 
This  man  condocta  him,  in  the  dark,  throngh  the  ai- 
lent  atreete  of  Angsburg.  They  direct  their  course  to 
a  little  gate  in  the  wall  of  the  cKy.  One  of  the  coun- 
aeUors,  Lengemantel,  had  ordered  that  it  ahouM  be 
opened  to  him.  He  is  still  in  the  legate'a  power.  The 
hand  of  Rome  is  atill  over  him.  Doubtleaa,  if  the  Ital- 
iana  knew  that  their  prey  was  escapinff,  the  cry  of 
pursuit  would  be  raiaed.  Who  knows  whether  the  in- 
trepid adversary  of  Rome  may  not  atill  be  seised  and 
thiown  into  prison  1  ....  At  last,  Lother  and  hia 
ffoide  arrive  at  the  little  gate  ;•— the^r  pass  through. 
They  are  out  of  Augsburg;  and,  potting  their  horsea 
into  a  gallop,  they  aoon  leave  the  city  hx  behind 


Loiher,  on  leaving,  had  deposited  his  appeal  to  the 
pope  in  the  hands  of  the  prior  of  Pomesaw.  Hia 
irieads  advised  him  not  to  send  it  to  the  legate.  The 
pffior  waa  commiaaioued  to  have  it  posted,  two  or 
three  daya  after  the  doctor's  departoie,  on  the  door  of 
a  cathedral,  in  the  presence  of  a  notaiy,  and  of  wit- 
Dcaece.     This  waa  done. 

In  thia  writing.  Lather  declared  that  he  appealed 
liom  the  moat  holy  &ther,  the  pope,  ill-informed  in 
thia  busiaeaa,  U*  the  moat  holv  father  in  Chriat,  Leo  X. 
bf  naoae,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  when  better  itrformedf 
ie,  dec.*  The  appeal  had  been  dtawn  op  in  the  re- 
gvlar  form,  by  the  aaaiaUnce  of  the  imperial  notary, 
Gall  de  Herbiacfatingeo,  in  the  preaence  of  two  Au- 
goetioe  monks,  Bartholomew  Utzmair,  and  Wengel 
Steinbies.    It  waa  dated  the  16th  of  October. 

When  the  cardinal  heard  of  Lother*s  departore,  he 
waa  struck  with  aurpriee,  and,  aa  he  affirmed  in  a  le^ 
tar  to  the  elector,  even  with  alarm  and  apprehension. 
He  had,  indeed,  aome  reaaon  to  be  vexea.  Tbia  de- 
putme,  which  80  abruptly  terminated  hie  negotiations, 
diacoDoerted  all  the  hopea  which  his  pride  had  ao  long 
cheriabed.  He  had  been  ambitioua  of  the  honour  of 
healing  the  wounds  of  the  church,  and  re-establishing 
the  decUoinff  ufloence  of  the  pope  in  Germany  ;  and 
not  only  had  the  heretic  eacapcd  with  impaniiy,  bot 
vithoQt'  hia  having  so  much  aa  humbled  nim.  The 
eonfereoee  had  aerved  onl^  to  eihibit,  in  a  atrons 
h^  on  the  one  hand,  the  aunplicity,  oprtghtnesa,  and 
firmneae  of  Lather ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  imperioua 
iod  onreesonable  procedure  of  the  pope  and  hia  repre- 
sentative. Inaamach  aa  Rome  had  gained  nothing, 
she  had  lost ;  and  her  authority,  not  having  been  re- 
iiforced,  had,  in  reality,  aoatained  a  fresh  check.  What 
wiU  be  aaid  of  all  this  at  the  Vatican  t  What  will  be 
the  next  deapatchee  received  from  Rome  t  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  legate*s  situation  will  be  foigotten,  the 
■atovrard  issoe  of  the  allhir  will  be  ascribed  to  his 
want  of  skill.  Serra  Longa,  and  the  reat  of  the  Itali- 
ana,  were  foriona  on  seeing  themaelvea,  dexterooa  as 
they  were,  outwitted  by  a  German  monk.  De  Yio 
could  hardly  conceal  hia  vexation.  Such  an  inault  ap- 
peared to  can  for  veogeance,  and  we  ahall  aoon  aee 
him  give  otterance  to  his  anger,  in  a  letter  to  the 
elector. 

Meanwhile,  Lother,  accompanied  by  the  horseman, 
continned  his  journey  from  Aagsburg.  He  vrsed  his 
horse,  and  kept  the  poor  animal  at  full- speed.  He 
odled  to  mind  the  real  or  supposed  flight  of  John  Hues, 
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the  manner  in  vrhich  he  was  overtaken,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  bis  adversariea,  who  affirmed  that  Hnss,  hav- 
ing bv  hia  flight  annulled  the  emperor's  safe-conduct, 
they  bad  a  right  to  condemn  him  to  the  flamea.* 
However,  these  vneasy  feetinga  did  not  long  occupy 
Lnther'a  mind.  Having  got  dear  from  the  city,  whe^ 
he  had  apent  ten  daya  under  that  terrible  hand  of 
Rome,  which  had  already  croahed  so  many  thoaaand 
witneeses  for  the  trvth,  and  abed  ao  much  Mood — at 
biffe,  breathing  the  open  air,  traversing  the  villages 
and  plaina,  and  wonderfully  delivered  by  the  arm  of 
the  Lord,  his  whole  soot  overflowed  with  praise.  He 
might  well  aay  :  **  Our  aoul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out 
of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers ;  the  snare  is  broken,  and 
we  are  delivered.  Oar  help  is  in  the  name  of  God, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth,  "f  Tbna  wia  the  heart 
of  Luther  filled  withjoy.  But  his  thoughts  again  re- 
verted to  de  Vio :  *<  The  cardinal,"  thought  he,°*  would 
have  been  well  pleased  to  get  me  into  his  power,  and 
send  me  to  Rome.  He  is,  no  doubt,  mortified  that  I 
have  eacaped  from  htm.  He  thought  he  had  me  in 
hia  clotchea  at  Augaborg.  He  thought  he  held  me  fast ; 
but  he  waa  holding  an  eel  by  the  Uil.  Shame,  that 
theee  people  ahouki  set  so  high  a  price  upon  me ! 
They  would  give  many  crowna  to  have  roe  in  their 
power,  whilst  our  Saviour,  Chriat,  waa  aold  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  t 

Lather  travelled  fourteen  leagnea  the  first  day.  lo 
the  evening,  when  he  arrived  at  the  inn  «vh<^re  he  waa 
to  spend  the  night,  he  was  so  fatigued--<hi8  horsey 
says  one  of  his  biographera,  had  a  very  rough  tn>t,>— > 
that,  on  alighting,  he  waa  unable  to  stand,  and  dropped 
motionleaa  upon  the  atraw.  He,  however,  enjoyed 
aome  rest.  The  next  day  be  continued  his  joomey. 
At  Nuremberg  he  found  Staopits,  who  waa  engaged 
in  visitinff  the  convents  of  his  order.  It  was  in  wis 
city  that  he  first  saw  the  brief  that  the  Pope  bad  sent 
to  Cajetan  concerning  him.  He  waa  indignant  at  it, 
and,  had  he  read  it  beforo  he  left  Wittembew,  it  is 
very  probable  he  would  never  have  appeared  beforo  the 
Cardinal.  *'It  is  impossible  to  believe,'*  said  he, 
**  that  any  thing  ao  monatroua  can  have  emanated  from 
a  Sovereign  Pontiff.'*^ 

Every wbero  on  his  joomey,  Luther  waa  an  object 
of  general  interest,  tie  waa  returning  without  having 
given  up  any  thing.  Such  a  victory  gained  by  a  men- 
dicant friar  over  the  representatives  of  Rome,  filled 
every  heart  with  aatoniahment.  It  aeemed  as  if  Ger- 
many had  now  its  revenge  for  the  Italian  contempt  of 
UltramonUnes.  God^s  word  hsd  obteined  more  ho- 
nour than  Uie  word  of  the  Pope.  The  power  which  for 
ages  had  borne  role,  had  just  received  a  formidable 
check.  The  joomey  of  Luther  waa  a  triumph.  Men 
rejoiced  at  the  obstinacy  of  Rome,  because  it  was  like- 
ly to  hasten  her  ruin.  If  she  had  not  inatsted  on  re- 
taining her  shameful  gaina — if  ahe  had  been  prudent 
enough  not  to  despise  the  Germana — ^if  she  bad  re-^ 
formed  flagrant  abuses — perhapa,  according  to  human 
calculations,  thinss  would  have  returned  to  the  death- 
like atate  from  which  Luther  had  awakened.  But  the 
Papacy  would  not  yield ;  and  the  Doctor  waa  to  be 
constrained  to  bring  many  other  errors  to  light,  and  to 
advance  in  the  knowledge  and  manifestation  of  the 
truth. 

On  the  Mth  of  October,  Luther  arrived  at  Graefen- 
thal,  at  the  extremity  of  the  wooda  of  Thunngia.  He 
there  met  Count  Albert  of  Mansfeldt,  the  same  persott 
who  had  so  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  goin|r  to  Augs- 
burg. The  Count  laughed  heartily  at  his  strange 
equipment.     He  compelled  him  to  stop,  and  obliged 
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liim  to  become  his  guest :  Lather  soon  sfierwsrd  eon- 
tinned  his  journey. 

He  hastened  on,  desiring  to  be  at  Wittemberg  on 
the  3 1st  of  October,  in  the  expectation  that  the  Elector 
would  be  there  st  the  feast  of  Ail  Saints,  asd  that  he 
might  have  an  interview  with  him..  The  brief  which 
he  bad  rea4  at  Nuremberg  had  nevealed  to  him  all  the 
danger  of  his  situation.  In  fact,  beihff  already  con- 
demned at  Rome,  he  could  not  hope  either  to  continue 
at  Wittemberg,  or.  to  find  an  asylum  in  a  consent,  -or 
,to  dwell  any  where  in  peace  and  safety.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  Elector  might,  |>erhaps,  avail  him  i  but  he 
was  far  from  being  sure  of  it.  He  had  nothing  more 
to  hope  from  the  true  friends  be  had  hitherto  possessed 
at  th»  priuce's  courts  Staupitz,  having  lost  the  favour 
be  had  long  enjoyed,  was  then  leaving  Saxony.  Spala- 
tin,  though  beloved  by  Frederic,  hM  not  much  influ- 
ence over  him.  The  Elector  himself  was  not  suffi- 
ciently instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  ex- 
pose himself  for  the  sake  of  it  to  manifest  dangers. 
Ilowever,  Luther  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than 
return  to  Wittemberg,  and  there  wait  to  see  what  the 
eternal  and  merciful  God  would  (|o  with  him.  If,  as 
some  expected,  he  were  unmolested,  he  resolved  to 
devoto  himself  entirely  to  the  study  and  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth.* 

Luther  got  back  to  Wittemberg  on  the  30th  of  Oc- 
tober. His  haste  had  been  in  vain.  Neither  the 
Elector  noi^palatin  had  come  to  the  feast.  His  friends 
were  delight^  to  see  him  sgain  among  them.  He 
hastened  to  inform  SpaJatin  of  his  arrival.  "  I  have 
arrived  to-day  at  Wittembeig,  safe  and  soand,  through 
God*s  mercy,"  said  he ;  "  but  how  long  I  shall  suy 
here  I  know  not.  ...  I  am  filled  with  jov  and  peace ; 
and  find  it  hard  to  conceive  how  the  trial  I  am  endur- 
ing can  appear  ao  grievous  to  so  many  distinguished 
men." 

De  Vio  had  not  waited  long,  after  the  departure  of 
Luther,  to  pour  fourth  all  his  indignation  to  the  Elector. 
His  leltet  breathed  vengeance. 

He  gave  Frederick  an  account  o^  the  conference^ 
with  an  air  of  self-satisfacuou :  **  Since  brother  Mar- 
tin," said  he,  in  conclusion,  **  cannot  be  brought,  by 
paternal  measures,  to  acknowledge  his  error,  and  to 
continue  faithful  to  the  Catholic  Church,  I  request 
your  Highness  to  send  him  to  Rome,  or  to  banish  him 
irom  your  territories.  Be  assured  that  this  complicat- 
ed, evil-intentioned,  and  mischievous  affair,  cannot  be 
long  protracted ;  for  as  soon  ss  1  shall  have  informed 
our  most  holy  lord  of  all  this  artifice  ami  malice,  he 
will  bring  it  to  a  speedy  end."  in  a  posucript,  writ- 
ten with  his  own  band,  the  Cardipal  entreated  the 
Elector  not  to  tarnish  with  shame  bis  own  honour,  and 
that  of  his  illustrious  ancestors,  for  the  cause  of  a  con- 
temptible monk.f 

Never  was  the  soul  of  Luther  roused  to  higher  in- 
dignation than  when  he  read  the  copy  of  this  letter, 
which  the  Elector  sent  him.  The  sense  of  the  suffer- 
ings he  was  destined  to  endure,  the  value  of  the  troth 
for  which  he  contended,  contempt  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Roman  Legate,  together  swelled  his  heart.  His  an- 
swer, written  at  the  moment  when  his  whole  soul  was 
thus  Bgitated,  is  distinguished  by  that  courage,  eleva- 
tion, and  faith,  which  he  ever  displayed  in  the  most 
trying  circumsunces  of  hit  life.  He  gave,  in  his  torn, 
an  account  of  the  conference  at  Augsburg.  He  des- 
cribed the  deportment  of  the  Cardinal,  and  thus  pro- 
ceeded : 

**  I  would  like  to  snswer  the  Legate,  putting  myself 
in  the  place  of  the  Elector. 

*' '  Prove  to  tee  that  you  nndersUnd  what  you  Ulk 
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about,*  I  would  say  to  him  i  *  let  the  vfhole  diaeiissioB 
be  carried  on  in  writing.  I  will  then  send  brothor 
Martin  to  Rome,  or  else  I  will  sppreheod  him,  and 
have  him  put  to  death.  I  will  take  care  of  my  own 
conscience  and  honour,  and  I  will  not  allow  my  gloiy 
to  be  sullied.  But  as  long  as  your  absolute  knowledge 
shuns  the  liffht,  and  only  discovers  itself  by  clamoor,  I 
cannot  pot  faith  in  darkness.' 

"  This,"  most  excellent  Prince,  is  the  answer  I  woald 
make  him. 

*'  Let  the  reverend  Legate,  or  the  Pdpe  himself, 
specify  my  erron  in  writing ;  let  them  bring  forward 
their  reasons ;  let  them  instruct  me,  who  desire  to  be 
instructed,  who  ask  to  be  so,  who  intend  what  I  saTt 
and  long  for  instruction,  so  that  even  a  Tork  woiud 
not  refuse  to  satisfy  me.  If  I  do  not  retract  and  con- 
demn myself,  when  they  have  proved  to  me  that  the 
passages  of  Scripture  that  I  have  quoted  ought  to  be 
understood  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  I 
have  understood  them — then,  O  most  excellent  Elector ! 
let  your  Highness  be  the  first  to  prosecute  and  expel 
me,  let  the  university  reject  me  and  overwhelm  me 
with  indignation.  I  will  go  further,  and  I  call  heaTen 
and  earth  to  witness,  let  the  Lord  Christ  Jesus  himself 
reject  and  condemn  me !  These  are  not  words  of  vain 
presumption,  but  of  firm  conviction.  Let  the  Lord 
deprive  me  of  his  grace,  and  every  creature  of  God  re- 
fuse to  countenance  me,  if,  when  I  have  been  shown 
a  better  doctrine,  I  de  not  embrace  it. 

**  But  if,  on  account  of  my  low  estate,  and  because 
I  am  but  a  poor  mendicant  brother,  they  deapise  me, 
and  80  refuse  to  instruct  me  in  the  way  of  troth,  lei 
your  Highness  beg  the  Legate  to  inform  you  in  writing 
wherein  I  have  erred ;  and  if  they  refuse  this  favour  to 
your  Highness  yonrself,  let  them  write  their  own  views, 
either  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  or  to  some  German 
Archbishop.  What  ought  I  to  do-^what  cte  I  do- 
more  1 

**  Let  your  Highness  listen  to  the  voice  of  your  cod- 
science  and  of  your  honour,  and  not  send  nae  to  Rome. 
No  man  has  the  risht  to  require  this  of  you ;  for  it  is 
impossible  that  I  should  be  safe  in  Rome.  The  Pope 
himself  is  not  safe  there.  It  would  be  enjoining  yoo 
to  betray  Christian  blood.  They  have  there  paper, 
pens,  and  ink :  they  have  also  numberiess  notaries. 
It  is  easy  for  them  to  write  wherein,  and  wherefore^  I 
have  erred.  It  will  cost  them  lees  trouble  to  instruct 
me  at  a  disUnce  by  writing,  than,  having  me  among 
them,  to  put  me  to  desth  by  stratagem. 

**  I  resign  myself  to  banishment.  My  adversaries 
lay  snares  for  me  on  all  sides;  so  that  I  can  nowhere 
live  in  safety.  That  no  harm  ma^  happen  to  you  on 
my  account,  I  leave  your  territonee,  m  God*s  name. 
I  will  go  wherever  the  eternal  and  merciful  God  will 
have  me.  Let  htm  do  with  me  what  seemeth  him 
good. 

"  Thus,  M>en,  most  serene  Elector,  I  reverently  bid 
you  farewell.  I  commend  you  to  Almighty  God,  and 
I  give  yoo  endless  thsnks  for  all  your  kindness  to  me. 
Whatever  be  the  people  among  whom  I  may  hereafter 
live,  wherever  my  future  lot  may  be«ast,  I  shall  ever 
rememberyoo,  and  shall  gratefully  pray,  without  ceasing* 
for  the  happinness  of  you  and  yours.* 

*'  I  am  still,  thanks  to  God.  full  of  joy,  and  praise 
him  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  connu  me  worthy  to 
suffer  in  so  iwly  s  cause.  May  He  for  ever  preserve 
your  illustrious  Highness.    Amen." 

This  letter,  so  overfiowing  with  the  accents  of  trath 
and  justice,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Elector. 
**He  was  shaken  by  a  veiy  eloquent  letter,"  saye 
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Maimbowg.  NftT«r  could  he  htie  bad.tho  thouffbt  of 
giving  np  an  innocoot  man  to  the  power  of  Rome. 
Perfaeps  he  might  have  peraoaded  Luther  to  cooceal 
^imaelf  for  soma  time.  But  he  resolved  not  even  io 
eppearanoe  to  yield  iaany  way  to  the  Legate*!  threats. 
He  wrote  to  hiie  couDaeUor,  Pfefiiiiger,  who  was  theo 
at  the  court  of  the  Emperor,  to  represent  to  his  Majesty 
the  real  state  of  aflaira,  and  to  beg  him  to  write  to 
Rome,  eo  that  the  matter  might  be  brought  to  a  con- 
doaioD,  or  at  least  be  deterouoed  in  Germany  by  im- 
partial judges.* 

Some  days  after,  the  Elector  wrote  to  the  Legate  in 
reply  :  '*  Since  Doctor  Martin  has  appeared  before  you 
•t  Angeboig,  yon  ought  to  be  satisfied.  We  did  not 
expect  that,  without  convincing  him  of  error  you  would 
elum  to  oblige  him  to  retract.  Not  one  of  ihc  learned 
men  in  our  sutea  has  intimated  to  us  an  opinion  that 
Martin*^  doctrine  ia  impious,  antichristian,  or  heretical.** 
The  Prince,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  letter,  declined 
sending  Luther  to  Rome,  or  expelling  him  from  his 
temtoriea. 

Thia  letter,  which  waa  communicated  to  Lather, 
lejoiced  hie  heart.  **  Gracioua  God  I"  he  wrote  to 
Spalatia,  "  with  what  joy  I  read  and  re-read  it ;  for  I 
kaam  what  eonfideoce  I  may  repose  in  these  words,  at 
ODca  so  forcible  and  so  discreet.  I  fear  the  Italians 
will  not  nnderaCand  their  full  import.  But  they  will  at 
least  coropieheod,  that  what  they  believed  already 
finished  ia  acareely  yet  b^gvn.  Be  pleased  to  present 
my  giatefol  acknowledgmenta  to  the  Prince.  It  is 
sttange  that  he  (De  Vio)  who,  a  little  while  ago,  was  a 
mendksnt  friar  like  myself,  ia  not  afraid  to  address  the 
most  powerful  princes  with  disrespect,  to  call  them  to 
acooontv  to  thieateo  and  command  them,  and  to  treat 
them  with  snch  prepooteroua  haoghtineas.  Let  him 
learn  that  the  temporal  power  is  ordained  of  God,  and 
that  none  are  permitted  to  trample  its  glory  under 
l6ot.»-t 

One  thing  that  had  undoubtedly  encouraged  Frederic 
to  answer  the  Legate  in  a  tone  which  the  latter  did  not 
expect,  was  a  letter  addreased  to  him  by  the  university 
of  Wittombeig.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  they 
declared  themaelvea  in  the  Doctor*a  favour.  The 
nnivernly  waa  iocieaaing  in  reputation,  and  anrpassed 
all  the  other  tchoola.  A  crowd  of  studeou  docked 
thither  from  all  parU  of  Germany  to  listen  to  this 
extraordinary  man,  whose  inatructiona  seemed  to  open 
a  new  era  to  religion  and  learning.  .  Theee  young  men, 
who  arrived  horn  the  different  provincea,  would  often 
stop  when  they  discorerad  in  the  distance  the  ateeplea 
of  Wittemberff ;  «id,  raising  their  hands  toward  heaven, 
Uess  God  forhaving  caused  the  light  of  truth  to  shine 
forth  from  Wittemberg,  aa  in  former  agea  from  Mount 
Sion,  that  it  might  penetrate  to  the  moat  distant  lands.t 
A  life  uid  activity,  hitherto  unknown,  was  infused  into 
the  unirersity  atodiee.^^**  Oor  young  men  are  as  dili- 
gent here  as  anU  upon  an  aot-hill,*'f  wrote  Luther. 

Thinking  that  he  soon  might  be  driven  out  of  Ger- 
many, Luther  bueied  himself  in  publishina  a  report  of 
the  conference  at  Aogsbnrg.  He  resolved  that  it 
abould  be  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Rome  and  himself.  He  saw  the  atorm  ready  to 
burst,  but  he  did  not  fear  it.  He  waa  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  the  maledietiona  of  Rome.  He  arranged  and 
regulated  evervthing  that  he  might  be  ready  when  they 
arrived.  "  Having  tocked  op  my  gown,  and  girded 
my  loins,*'  aeid  he,  **  I  am  ready  to  depart,  like  Abra- 
ham, not  knowing  whither  I  go ;  or  rather  well  know- 
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ing  whither,  since  God  is  everywhere."  He  intended 
to  leave  behind  him  a  farewell  letter.  "  Take  coorsffe, 
then,"  he  wrote  to  Spalatin  ;  **  to  read  the  letter  of  a 
man  accursed  and  excommunicated.'** 

His  friends  were  full  of  fears  and  anxiety  on  his  ac- 
count. They  entreated  bfm  to  deliver  himself  up  ss  a 
prisoner  into  the  Elector's  hands,  that  that  prince  might 
keep  him  somewhere  in  safety. t 

His  enemies  could  not  comprehend  the  grounds  of 
his  confidence.  One  day,  at  the  court  of  tne  Bishop 
of  Brandenburg,  the  conversation  tamed  on  the  Re- 
former, and  it  was  asked  on  what  ;iopport  he  could  be 
depending.  Some  said,  '*  It  is  on  Erasmus  and  Cspito, 
and  other  learned  men,  that  he  reckons  for  protection.*' 
**  No,  no  V*  replied  the  Bishop  :  '*  the  Pope  would  care 
veiy  little  for  those  gentry.  It  is  to  the  University  of 
Wittemberg,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  that  be  looks 
for  support** ....  Thus  both  parties  were  ignorant  of 
that  strong  tower  in  which  the  Reformer  had  sought 
refu£e. 

Thooghu  of  taking  his  departure  were  passing 
through  Luther's  miud.  It  was  not  the  fear  of  danger 
that  gave  rise  to  them,  but  the  presentiment  of  the  m- 
cessantly  renewed  opposition  be  should  find  in  Ger- 
many to  the  open  proieasion  of  the  truth.  **  If  I  stay 
here,**  said  he,  **  I  shall  be  denied  the  liberty  of  speak- 
ing and  writing  many  things.  If  I  depart,  I  will  poor 
forth  freely  the  thoughta  of  my  heart,  and  devote  my 
life  to  Christ.  **t 

France  was  the  country  where  Luther  hoped  he 
might  without  hindrance  proclaim  the  truth.  The 
liberty  enjoyed  by  the  doctors  of  the  University  of 
Paris  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  envy.  Besides,  he, 
on  many  points,  agreed  in  the  opinions  that  prevailed 
there.  What  might  have  ensued,  if  Luther  htd  been 
removed  from  Wittember  to  France  1  Would  the 
Reformation  have  esublished  itself  there  as  it  did  m 
Germany !  Would  the  power  of  Rome  have  been  de- 
thrODod  there ;  and  France,  which  was  destined  to  en- 
dure a  long  struggle  between  the  hierarchial  principles 
of  Rome,  and  the  ruinoua  principles  of  an  irreligiooa 
philosophy,  have  become  the  great  dispenser  of  evan- 
gelical light  1  It  is  useless  to  indulge  in  vain  conjec- 
tures. But,  certainly,  Luther  at  Paris,  would  have 
made  a  great  difference  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Church, 
and  of  France. 

The  soul  of  Luther  was  deeply  moTed.  He  oflen 
preached  in  the  church  of  the  city,  supply mff  the  place 
of  Simon  Heyna  Pontanus,  the  pastor  of  Wittemberg, 
who  was  frequently  indisposed.  He  thought  it  right, 
at  all  hazards,  to  take  leave  of  the  congregation  to 
whom  he  had  so  often  preached  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. "  I  am  a  very  unstable  preacher,**  said  he,  one 
day,  in  the  pulpit,  *'and  very  uncertain  m  my  position. 
How  often  have  I  left  you  suddenly  without  taking' 
leave  of  you.  If  this  should  happen  again,  and  I  should 
never  return,  receive  my  last  farewell.**  Then,  having 
added  a  few  words,  he  concluded  by  saying,  with  mo- 
deration and  gentleness  :  "  Finally,  I  warn  you  not  to 
be  terrified,  if  the  Pspal  censures  should  be  discharged 
against  me  in  all  their  fury.  Do  not  blame  th^Pope, 
nor  bear  anv  ill-will  to  him,  or  to  any  man  living,  but 
leave  the  whole  matter  to  God.**4 

At  length  the  moment  of  his  departure  seemed  at 
hand.  The  Prince  gave  htm  to  understand  that  he 
wiahed  him  to  leave  Wittemberg.  The  wishes  of  the 
Elector  were  too  sacred  with  Luther  for  him  not  to 
hasten  to  comply  with  them.    The  Reformer  prepared 
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to  deptrt,  withoat  knowing  well  to  whit  qoarter  to 
direct  bis  steps.  Resolving,  however,  once  more  to 
see  his  friends  about  birn,  he  invited  them  to  a  fare- 
well repast.  Seated  with  them  at  uble,  he  once  more 
enjoyed  their  conversation,  and  their  affectionate  and 
anxious  friendship.  A  letter  was  brought  to  him.  It 
came  from  tbe  court.  He  opened  and  read  it.  His 
heart  sank  within  him.  It  enclosed  an  order  for  his 
depsrtttie.  The  Prince  inquired  :  '*  Why  he  delayed 
so  long  ?***  His  soul  was  overwhelmed  with  dejection. 
However,  he  resumed  courage ;  and,  raisioff  his  head, 
ssid  firmly  and  jo v full v,  turning  to  those  about  him  : 
'*  Father  and  mother  forsake  me  ;  but  the  Lord  will 


As  Cur  as  I  csd  see,  the  work  is  not  yet  began  ;*  m 
little  reason  is  there  for  tbe  great  men  of  Rome  hoping 
to  see  an  end  of  it.  I  shall  send  you  what  I  have 
written,  in  order  that  you  may  jadge  if  I  am  right  in 
believing  that  tbe  Antichrist  of  whom  St.  Paol  speaks, 
now  reigns  in  the  eoort  of  Rome.  I  think  I  can  prose 
that  now-a-days  the  power  that  presides  there  is  woiee 
than  the  Turks  themselves.*' 

On  all  sides,  sinister  reports  leached  Lother.  One 
of  his  friends  wrote  him  word  that  the  new  envoy  from 
Rome  had  received  ordete  to  apprehend  hin,  and  deliv- 
er him  to  the  Pope.  Another  reported  that,  as  be  waa 
travelling,  he  had  met  with  a  ooortier,  and  that,  the 


take  me  op.**  **  Depart  then  he  must.  His  friends  conversation  having  tonied  upon  tbe  affain  which  were 
were  much  affected.  What  would  become  of  him  !  then  the  general  topic  in  Germany,  tbe  latter  confided 
If  Luther's  protector  rejects  him,  who  will  receive  him  ?  to  him  that  he  had  ondertaken  to  seiae  and  deltver  Lo- 


And  this  Gospel,  this  word  of  truth,  and  this  admira 
bio  work  he  had  taken  in  hand,  will  doubtless  perish 
with  the  faithful  witness.  The  fate  of  the  Reforma- 
tion seemed  suspended  by  a  single  thread  ;  and  would 
not  the  moment  in  which  Luther  left  the  walls  of  Wit- 
temberg,  break  that  thread  T  Luther  and  his  friends 
said  little.  Sympathising  in  his  feel  ings,  they  nve  vent 
to  their  tears.  However,  but  a  short  time  had  elapsed, 
when  a  second  messenger  arrived.  Luther  opened 
this  letter,  ezpectinff  to  find  a  reiterated  order  for  his 
departure.  But  lo  !  the  mighty  power  of  the  Iiord  ! 
for  the  present  he  is  saved.  Everything  is  changed. 
"  As  the  Popovs  new  envoy,"  said  the  letter,  "  hopes 
that  everything  may  be  settled  by  a  conference,  remain 
for  the  present. '*t  How  imporuut  was  this  hour !  snd 
what  might  have  happened  if  Luther,  ever  anxious  to 
obey  the  Prince*s  pleasure,  had  left  Wittemberg  im- 
mediately on  the  receipt  of  the  6nt  letter !  ]Nover 
had  Luther  and  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  been 
brought  lower  than  at  this  moment.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  their  fate  was  decided :  in  an  in- 
aunt  it  was  changed.  Having  reached  the  lowest  step 
in  his  carreer,  the  Reformer  rapidly  arose,  and  from 
that  time  his  influence  continued  to  sscend.  **  At  tbe 
word  of  the  Lord,*'  in  the  language  of  tbe  prophet, 
**  his  servaou  go  down  to  the  depihs,  and  mount  up 
again  to  heaven*' 

Spalatin,  by  Frederic's  ordors,  sent  for  Lother  to 
Lichtembeig,  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  They 
had  a  long  conversation  on  the  state  of  affdira.  <'  If 
the  Pope's  sentence  of  condemnation  come,  I  certainly 
cannot  remain  at  Wittembeig,"  said  Luther.  ^  Be- 
ware," replied  Spalatin,  "  of  being  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  go  to  France."!  He  left  him,  telling  him  to  wait  fur- 
ther tidinga  from  hinu  **  Only  commend  my  soul  to 
Christ,*'  said  Lulher  to  his  friends.  "  I  see  that  my 
adversariea  are  more  and  more  determined  on  my  de; 
struction.  But  Christ  is  meanwhile  strengthening  mo 
in  my  determination  not  to  give  way.'*^ 

Luther  at  that  time  published  his  reporu  of  the  con- 
ference at  Aogsbaig.  Spalatin  had  written  to  him 
iW>m  the  Elector  to  abstain  from  doing  so ;  but  it  was 
too  late.  When  the  publication  had  taken  place,  the 
Prince  gave  his  sanction.  **  Great  God !"  said  Lu- 
ther, in  his  preface,  **  what  a  new,  what  an  amazing 
erima,  to  seek  after  light  and  truth,  and  above  all  in 
the  Church,  that  is  to  aay,  in  tbe  kingdom  of  troth  V' 
'*  I  send  yon  thisdoenment,"  said  he,  writing  to  Link ; 
**  it  cuts  too  deep,  no  doubt,  to  please  the  Legate ;  but 
my  pen  is  ready  to  givo  out  much  greater  things.  I 
myself  know  not  wl^oce  these  thoughts  come  to  me. 
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ther  into  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  •«  But 
the  more  their  fory  and  Tielence  inciease,"  wrote  La- 
ther "  the  less  do  f  fear  them.'*t 

Cajetan's  ill  success  had  occasioned  much  dtssetia* 
faction  at  Rome.    The  vexation  felt  at  the  failoie 
of  the  affair,  fell  in  the  firat  insUnce  upon  him.     All 
the  Roman  conrtiers  tikoagbt  they  had  cause  to  re- 
proach him  for  havifi|g  been  deficient  in  the  pradenee 
and  address  which,  in  their  acooont,  were  the  bkmI 
indiapensable  qualifieatfons  in  a  leeate,  and  for  not  baf<- 
ing  relaxed  the  strictness  of  his  sholastie  theology  on 
so  imporUnt  an  occasion.    **  The  fiiilne  is  entirely 
owing  to  him,"  said  thev.     '*  His  awkward  pedantry 
has  apoiled  all.    Why  did  he  provoke  Luther  hy  in- 
sults and  threats,  bstead  of  alluring  him  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  bishopric,  or  even,  if  necessary,  a  cardioal*a 
hat  V*t    These  mercenaries  judged  of  tlie  Refermer 
by  themselves.    The  failure,  however,  must  be  re« 
irieved.'    On  the  one  hand,  it  was  requisite  that  Rome 
should  declare  herself;  on  the  other,  she  moat  not 
offend  the  Elector,  who  might  be  very  serviceatifo  to 
her  in  the  anticipated  event  of  the  election  of  an  Em- 
peror.   As  it  wsa  impossible  for  Roman  eccleeiaatiee 
to  form  a  notion  of  the  true  source  whence  Luther  de- 
rived his  strength  and  courage,  they  imagined  that  the 
Elector  was  much  more  deeply  implicate  in  the  mat- 
ter than  ha  really  was.    The  Pope  resolved,  therefore, 
to  pursue  a  different  hne  of  policy.    He  caused  to  be 
published  m  Germany,  by  his  Leffate,  a  bull,  wherein 
be  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  indiilgenees  fveeiaely  m 
those  points  which  had  been  questioned,  bat  making 
no  mention  either  of  the  Elector  or  of  Luther.    As 
the  Reformer  had  alWays  declared,  that  he  would  aub- 
mit  to  the  decision  of  the  Romish  Oharch,  be  muat 
now,  as  the  ))ope  thought,  either  keep  his  word,  or 
openly  show  himself  to  be  a  distuiber  of  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  and  a  despiser  of  the  apostolie  see.    In 
either  case,  the  Pope,  it  was  thought,  must  be  a  gainer. 
But  nothing  ia  over  gained  by  so  obstinau  a  resistance 
against  the  troth.    In  vain  hsd  the  Pope  threatened 
with  excommunication  whoeoever  ahould  teaeh  otber- 
wiae  than  he  ordained ;  the  light  is  not  arraeted  by 
such  orders.    It  would  have  beira  wiser  to  moderate, 
by  certain  restrictions,  tbe  pretensions  of  the  selleca 
of  indulgences.     Apparently,  this  decree  of  Room 
was  a  forther  act  of  impolicy.     By  leoaliaing  the  most 
flagrant  abuses,  it  irriuted  all  senaibm  men,  and  ren- 
dered impossible  the  return  of  Luther  to  his  allegianee 
to  the  church.    **  It  was  commonly  tfaooght,"  says  a 
CathoKc  historian,^  and  a  great  enemy  to  the  Refor* 
matioo,  **  that  this  bull  hsd  been  framed  only  for  the 
gain  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  mendicant  Jnars,  who  fao- 
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^•B  to  iM  tJut  BO  4>n9  would  give  ai^thiog  fox  tbeir 
indujgaiice*.*' 

Tha  Cardioal  De  Yio  poblisbed  thia  decree  at  Lintz, 
in  AiMirM,  on  the  13tb  of  December,  1518;  but  Lu- 
ther had  already  uken  hia  aund  in  apoaitionqf  aecuritj. 
On  Che  28ih  of  NoTember  be  bad  appealed,  in  the 
cfaapol  of  Corpoa  Cbriati  at  Whittemberg,  from  the 
Pop«  to  &  General  Council  of  the  Church.  He  fore- 
aaw  the  storm  ihat  waa  about  to  buret  upon  him,  and 
ba  knew  that  God  only  could  avert  it.  But  there  waa 
Bomething  he  himaelf  waa  called  to  do ;  and  he  did  it. 
He  muat  no  doubt  leave  Wittemberg,  if  it  were  only 
kg  the  aake  of  the  Elector,  aa  aoon  aa  the  maledic- 
tiooe  of  Rome  ahould  arrive  there ;  yet  he  reaolved 
Dot  to-  quit  Saxony  and  Germany  without  a  public  pro- 
ten.  He,  therefore,  drew  up  hia  appeal ;  "  and  that 
it  might  be  ready  to  be  diatributed  aa  aoon  aa  the  furiea 
of  Rome  ahould  overtake  him,*'  aa  he  aaya,  he  had  it 
printed,  under  the  expreaa  condition  that  the  bookaeller 
•hould  depoeit  with  him  all  the  copiee.  But  thia  man, 
from  daaire  of  gain,  aold  almoat  the  whole  impreaaion, 
w|ul«  Lather  vae  quietly  expecting  to  receive  them. 


He  waa  much  annoyed,  but  the  thing  waa  done.  This 
bold  appeal  waa  dispersed  far  and  wide.  In  it  Lotber 
again  proteated  that  he  had  no  intention  of  saying  any- 
thing aeainat  the  bolv  Church,  or  the  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  see,  and  the  Pope  duly  informed.  **  But,** 
continued  he,  *'  seeing  that  the  Pope,  who  is  Ood^ 
vicar  upon  earth,  may,  like  any  other  man,  fall  into  error, 
commit  sin,  and  utter  falsehood,  and  that  the  appeal 
to  a  general  council  is  the  only  safeguard  against  act* 
of  injustice  which  it  is  imposaible  to  resist — on  these 
grounds  I  find  tayself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it.'** 
Behold,  then,  the  Reformation  launched  upon  a  new 
career.  It  is  no  longer  to  depend  ojion  the  Pope  and  hiA 
decrees,  but  upon  a  General  Council.  Luther  speaks  to 
the  Church  at  large,  and  the  voice  which  proceeds  fnm 
the  chapel  of  Corpus  Christi  is  to  make  lUelf  heard  tn 
all  the  gatherings  of  the  Lord^a  flock.  It  is  not  in  coo* 
rage  that  the  Kefomaer  fs  wanting.  Behold  him  ^t^ 
ing  new  proof  of  it.  Will  God  be  wanting  to  himf 
The  anawer  will  be  read  in  the  diffbreot  phases  of  tfatt 
Reformation  which  are  atill  to  peas  before  na. 
•Losober,Itef.Aet. 
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Trs  cloade  were  gathering  over  Luther  and  the  Re- 
formation.  The  appeal  to  a  general  council  was  a  new 
attack  on  papal  authority.  A  boll  of  Pius  II.  bed  pro- 
Boonced  the  greater  excommunication  against  any  one, 
even  thoagh  he  ahould  be  the  emperor  himself,  who 
should  be  guilty  of  such  a  rejection  of  the  holy  father's 
aothority.  Frederic,  of  Saxony,  scarcely  yet  well-ee- 
taUiahed  in  the  evanjjelic  doctrine,  was  on  the  point 
of  baniahioff  Luther  from  bis  states.*  A  aecoiid  mea- 
nge  from  Leo  X.  would,  in  that  caae,  have  thrown 
the  Reformer  among  atraogera,  who  might  fear  to 
eompromiae  tbeir  own  aecurity,  by  harbouring  a  monk 
whoin  Rome  had  anathematized.  And  even  if  one  of 
ths  German  noblee  bad  tskeo  up  arma  in  his  defence, 
SDch  poor  knights,  looked  down  upon  with  contempt 
by  the  powerful  sovereigns  of  (Hrmany,  must,  ere  loi^^, 
kave  aonk  in  their  hazudous  enterprise. 

But  at  the  moment  when  all  hia  courtiers  were  uig- 
iog  Leo  to  rifforoua  meaaure»— when  another  blow 
iroold  have  laid  hia  enemy  at  his  feet—that  pope  sud- 
denly changed  his  course,  and  made  overtures  of  con- 
ciliation, t  Doubtless,  it  mav  be  aaid,  he  mistook  the 
disposition  of  the  elector,  and  thought  him  much  more 
ftvourable  to  Luther  than  he  really  waa.  We  may  al- 
k>w  that  public  opinion,  and  the  apirit  of  the  age — 
powers  thMBO  comparatively  new— *might  seem  to  Leo 
to  surround  the  Reformer  with  an  inaurmountable  ram- 
part of  defence.  We  may  aonpoae,  aa  one  hiatoriant 
ou  done,  that  Leo  did  but  follow  the  impulae  of  his 
judgment  and  hia  heart,  which  iudined  him  to  gen- 
tleness and  moderation.  But  thia  method,  so  unlike 
Rome,  at  anch  a  juncture,  ta  ao  atrange,  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  acknowledge  in  it  •  more  powerful  inter- 
vention. 

•Letter  ftom  the  eleelor  to  Us  envoy  at  Berne.  L.  0pp. 
CL.)«TiLp.a«. 
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A  noUe  Saxon,  ehamberiein  to  the  pope,  and  canon 
of  Mentz,  of  Treves,  and  of  Metaeen,  waa  then  at  the 
court  of  Rome.  He  had  worked  hie  way  into  favour. 
He  boaated  of  hia  connexion,  by  fiunily  relatieoehipe. 
with  the  princee  of  Saxony— eo  that  the  Roman  couit« 
iera  aometimee  called  him  Duke  of  Saxony.  In  Italr 
he  paraded  his  German  nobiKty.  In  Germany  he  af- 
fected awkwardly  the  manners  and  refinement  of  Italy. 
He  was  eddictM  to  wine,  and  tbie  viee  had  gained 
atrength  from  his  residence  at  Rome.*  Nevertfaeleaa, 
the  iComan  courtiers  built  great  hopes  on  him.  Hie 
German  origin,  hia  insinuating  nnanner,  and  hie  skill  in 
negotiation,  altogether  persuaded  them  that  Cbarlee 
MUtitz  would,  by  his  prudence,  succeed  in  arresting 
the  revolution  that  threatened  the  world. 

It  waa  imporUnt  to  bide  the  reel  object  of  the  Ro* 
man  chamberlam^a  mission.  Thia  waa  not  difficult. 
Four  years  before,  the  pious  elector  had  petitioned  the 
pope  for  the  golden  rose.  This  rose  was  deemed  to 
represent  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  eonsecrat* 
ed  every  year  by  the  sovereiffn  pontiff,  and  presented 
to  one  of  the  leading  princes  of  Europe.  It  waa  deekted 
to  present  it  this  year  to  the  elector.  Miltiu  aet  out, 
witn  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  effairs, 
and  to  ffain  over  Spalatin  and  Pfefllugei,  the  eleetor'e 
counaeUora.  He  was  intrusted  with  privete  letters  for 
them.  By  thus  conciliating  the  co-eperation  of  those 
who  surrounded  the  elector,  Rome  expected  quickly 
to  become  the  mistress' of  her  now  formidable  adver- 

liie  new  legate  antved  in  Germany  m  Deeember, 
1618,  and  endeavoured,  in  the  course  of  his  journey, 
to  eoond  the  general  opinion.  To  hia  extreme  astoo- 
ishment,  he  noticed,  wherever  ho  stopped,  lhat  tbo 
majority  of  the  inhabitanU  were  favourable  to  the 
Reformation.     Men  apoke  of  Luther  with  enthuai* 

•Nee  abttsniouaoderatovinlabstlBalt.    (PaOarkfal, v«l 
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L*  For  one  who  declved  himself  on  the  pope*fl  side, 
he  found  ihree  agaiost  him.f  Luther  hss  preserved  an 
incident  that  occurred.,  **  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
see  (setUa)  of  Rome  1*'  often  inquired  the  legate,  of  the 
mistresses  and  domestics  of  the  inns.  One  day,  one 
of  these  poor  women  answered,  with  naiv^t^ ;  **  What 
can  we  know  of  the  sort  of  chairs  {sedia)  you  have  at 
Rome,  whether  of  stone  or  wood  1'*| 
The  mere  report  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  legate, 

rtad  suspicion  and  distrust  in  the  electors  court, 
university,  the  city  of  Wittemberg,  and  through- 
out Ssxony.  **  Thank  God,  Martin  is  still  alive !" 
wrote  Meiancthon,  in  alam^.^'  It  was  whispered  that 
the  Roman  chamberlain  had  orders  to  set  Luther  into 
his  power,  by  stratagem  or  violence.  On  all  sides  the 
doctor  was  advised  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
•nares  of  Miltits.  *'  He  is  sent,  said  they,  "  to  seize 
and  deliver  you  to  the  pope.  Persons  deserving  of 
credit  have  seen  the  brief  with  which  he  is  furnished." 
'*  I  await  the  will  of  God,*'  replied  Luther.ll 

Miltitz  had,  indeed,  arrived,  bearing  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  elector,  his  counsellors,  the  bishops, 
and  the  buigomaster  of  Wittembers.  He  brought 
with  him  seventy  apostolic  briefs.  If  the  flattery  and 
favours  of  Rome  were  successful,  and  Frederic  should 
deliver  up  Luther,  these  briefs  were  to  be  used  as 
passports.  It  was  his  plan  to  post  up  one  of  them  in 
each  of  the  towns  on  his  route,  and,  in  this  way,  to 
convey  his  prisoner  to  Rome  without  opposition.^ 

The  pope  seemed  to  have  taken  all  bis  measures. 
In  the  elector's  court  they  scarce  knew  what  course  to 
pursue.  Violence  they  might  have  resisted,  but  what, 
to  oppose  to  the  head  of  C^tendom,  uttering  the  lan- 
l^age  of  mildness  and  reason  1  Would  it  not  be  well- 
timed  if  Lather  could  lie  concealed  till  the  storm  should 
have  passed  by  t  An  unforeseen  event  came  to  the 
deliverance  of  Luther,  the  elector,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, from  this  perplexing  position.  The  aspect  of  the 
world  was  suddenly  changed. 

On  the  12th  of  Jaouanr,  1519,  died  Maximilian,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  rrederic  of  Saxonv,  agreeably 
to  the  Germanic  constitution,  became  administrator  of 
the  empire.  From  that  moment  the  elector  was  re* 
lieved  from  the  fear  of  nuncios  and  their  projects. 
New  interests  were  set  to  work  in  the  Roman  court, 
which  comftelled  it  to  temporise  in  iu  negotiations 
with  Frederic,  and  anested  the  blow,  which,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  Miltitz  and  de  Vio  had  meditated. 

The  nope  had  an  earnest  desire  to  exclude  from  the 
imperial  throne,  Charlea  of  Ausuia,  then  the  reigning 
king  of  Naples.  A  neighbour  on  a  throne,  was,  in  his 
judgment,  more  to  be  feared  than  a  monk  of  Germany. 
Desiring  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  elector— 
who,  in  this  matter,  might  be  of  so  great  service,  he 
resolved  to  afibid  some  respite  to  the  monk,  that  he 
might  the  better  counterwork  the  king.  In  spile  of 
this  policy,  both  made  progress.  It  formed,  however, 
the  motive  for  the  change  in  Leo  X.*s  proceedings. 

Another  circumstance  contributed  to  avert  the  storm 
that  impended  over  the  Reformation.  Political  trou- 
bles broke  out  immediately  after  the  emperor's  demise. 
In  the  south,  tho  Suabian  confederation  sought  to 
avenge  itself  on  Ulric,  of  Wurtemberg,  who  had  broken 
his  allegiance.     In  the  north,  the  Bishop  of  Hilde- 

•  Beisettiis  per  viam  MitUluf  qawiam  es«et  in  aitimatione 
Ltttheroa  ....  sensit  de  eo  cum  admirotlone  homines  loauL 
CFallaricinI,  torn,  f  p.  M.) 

f  Ecce  ubi  nnnm  pro  papa  etare  inveaii  tree  pro  ta  oontra 
psDamilabuit    (L.  0pp.  IsL  in  pnpf.) 

f  Quid  not  icire  powumus  qualei  vot  Roma  habeatis  Bellas, 
Ugneasne  an  lapideas  7     (L.  0pp.  lat.  in  pref.) 

S  Martfnut  noetar,  Deo  gratias,  adhac  spirat  GOTpu  Bs- 
fbrmotorum  edidit  Bretschneider.  i.  p.  01. 

^Expeoto  ooBiillum  Dei.  (L  Epp.  L  p.  191.) 
Per  singula  oppide  iffigeret  unum,  et  ita  tutot  mo  perdu- 


aheim  invaded,  with  an  armed  force,  die  bishopric  of 
Minden,  and  the  autea  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
Amidst  these  confusions,  how  could  the  greet  ones  of 
the  age  attach  importance  to  a  dispute  concerning  the 
remission  of  sins !  But  God  made,  above  all,  conducive 
to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  the  reputation  of  the 
elector,  now  vicar  of  the  empire,  for  prudence,  and  the 
protection  be  afforded  to  the  new  teachers.  '*  The  tem- 
pest was  hushed,**  says  Luther  ;  '*  the  papal  excom- 
munication began  to  be  thought  light  of."  Under  shel- 
ter of  the  elector,  the  Gospel  spread  itself  abroad,  and 
hence  no  small  damage  to  the  cause  of  the  papacy.* 

We  may  add,  that  during  an  intenr^gnom  the  seve- 
rest prohibitions  naturally  lost  much  of  their  authority. 
Communication  became  more  open  and  easy.  The 
ray  of  liberty  that  beamed  upon  those  lint  beginninsi 
of  the  Reformation,  helped  materially  to  develop  the 
yet  tender  plant;  and  a  thoughtful  observer  might 
even  then  have  discerned  how  favourable  political 
liberty  would  one  day  be  to  the  progress  of  evangelic 
Christianity. 

Miltitz,  who  had  reached  Saxony,  before  the  death 
of  Maximilian,  had  lost  no  time  in  visiting  his  former 
friend,  Spslatin ;  but  scarcely  did  he  besin  to  open  his 
cbaiges  against  Luther — before  the  chaplain  broke  out 
in  complaint  against  Tetzel.  He  acquainted  the 
Nuncio  with  the  falsehoods  and  blasphemies  of  the 
vender  of  indulgences,  and  declared  that  all  Germany 
ascribed  to  the  Dominican^a  proceedings  the  dissen- 
sions that  distracted  the  Church. 

Miltitz  was  astonished.  Instead  of  accuser,  he  found 
himself  in  the  place  of  one  accused.  His  wrath  was 
instantly  turned  against  Tetzel;  and  he  summoned 
him  to  appear  before  him  at  Altenburg,  and  account 
for  his  conduct. 

The  Dominican,  as  cowsrdly  ss  he  was  boastful, 
dreading  the  people  whose  indignation  had  been  roused 
by  his  impostures,  had  discontinued  his  progresses 
throught  the  towns  and  provfncos,  and  was  then  living 
in  retirement  in  the  college  of  St.  Paul.  He  turned 
pale  on  the  receipt  of  Miltitz*a  letter.  Rome,  herself 
seemed  to  abandon  him — to  condemn  him — and  to 
tempt  him  to  quit  the  only  asylum  in  which  be  reckon- 
ed himself  safe — as  if  to  expose  him  to  the  snger  of 
his  enemies.  Tetzel  refused  to  obey  the  Nuncio*s 
summons.  He  wrote  to  Miltitz,  on  the  3Ist  Decem- 
ber, 1518 — **  Certainly  I  would  not  shrink  from  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  if  I  could  leave  Leipsic  without 
risking  my  life — but  Msrtin  Luther  hss  so  roused  and 
excitM  powerful  chiefs  against  ine,  that  I  am  no  where 
safe.  A  great  number  of  his  partisans  have  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  put  me  to  death ;  therefore,  I 
cannot  come  to  you."*  A  striking  contrast  between 
the  two  men  then  dwelling,  one  in  the  college  of  St 
Paul  at  Leipsic,  and  the  other  in  the  cloister  of  St. 
Augustine  at  Wittembeig.  The  servant  of  God  mani- 
fested an  interprepid  courage  in  the  fsce  of  danger — 
the  servantaof  men  betrayed  a  contemptible  cowardice. 

Miltitz  had  been  directed  in  the  firat  intance  to  try 
the  effect  of  pereuasion ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  failure 
of  this,  that  he  was  to  produce  his  seventy  briefs,  and 
play  off  the  favours  of  Rome,  so  as  to  induce  the 
Elector  to  restrain  Luther.  He  therefore  expressed  a 
wish  for  an  interview  with  the  Reformer.  Spalatin, 
their  common  friend,  offered  his  house  for  the  purpose, 
snd  Luther  left  Wittemberg,  for  Altenburg,  on  the  2d 
or  3d  of  January. 

In  this  interview  Miltitz  cxhsusted  all  the  atntagems 
of  a  diplomatist  and  Roman  courtier.  At  the  instant 
of  Luther*s  arrival,  the  Nuncio  approached  him  with 


Tunc  desllt  paululum  savire  tempestas  . 
lat.  in  pnef. 
i  Loeeber,  IL  87. 
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great  alww  of  fraodship— '« Oh,"  Uwugfat  Luther* 
**  bow  is  his  former  Tiolelice  changed  lo  gentleness. 
The  second  Saul  came  to  Germany  the  bearer  of 
seventy  briefs,  authorising  him  to  dng  me  ia  chains 
to  that  homicide^  Rome,  but  the  Lord  has  thrown 
him  to  the  earth  in  the  way.''*  •*  Desr  Martin,"  aaid 
the  Pope*s  chamberlain^  in  a  persoasive  tone,  **I 
tbooght  yoQ  were  an  old  theologisn,  who,  quietly  seated 
at  hie  fiieside»  had  certain  theologicsl  crotchets,  but  I 
sse  you  are  yet  young,  and  in  the  prime  of  ltfe.*'t 
Do  yott  know,"  continued  he,  sasuming  a  mifet 

rorldfrom 


'  that  yon  have  diawn  away  all  the  w< 
the  Pop«."t  Miltils  well  knew  that  it  is  by  flattering  the 
pride  of  men  that  they  are  most  readily  deluded-^bat 
ha  did  DOt  know  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with. 

**  Even  if  I  were  backed  by  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men,"  continued  he,  "  1  truly  would  not  un- 
deruke  to  kidnap  and  carry  you  to  Rome.'*^  Thus, 
netwithetanding  her  power,  Rome  felt  weak  when  op- 
posed  to  a  poet  monk,  and  the  monk  was  conscious  of 
atrength  in  bis  opposition  to  Rome.  **  God  arreats  the 
biUows  on  the  shore**'  said  Luther,  **  and  be  does  so 
with  the  sand  !"ll 

The  NuDcio,  tbinkinffing  he  had  by  these  flatteriea 
prepared  the  inind  of  Luther,  thus  continued :  **  Be 
peranaded,  and  youraelf  staunch  the  wound  you  hsve 
kiflicted  on  the  Church,  sod  which  none  but  yourself 
can  heal.  Beware,  I  beseech  yon,"  he  sdded,  "of 
aising  a  storm,  in  which  the  beat  interesto  of  mankind 
would  be  wrecked.''^  And  then  he  gradoally  proceed- 
ed to  hint  that  a  reiracium  was  theomy  way  of  remedy- 
ing the  evil,  but  instantly  aofiened  the  objectionable 
word  by  expreaaions  of  high  eateem  for  Luther,  and 
indigoatioo  against  Tetsel.  The  net  was  spread  by  a 
akillut  hand— what  hope  of  eaoape  from  its  meahes  1 

''  If  the  Archbishop  of  Meats,  had  acted  thoa  with 
me  from  the  first,"  aaid  Luther,  at  a  later  period, 
**  tbie  matter  had  not  made  the  noiae  it  baa  done.'*** 

Lotber  spoke  out :  enumerated  with  cslmneas,  yet 
witb  earnestness  sod  energy,  the  just  complsinuof  the 
Churcb ;  he  gave  firee  expresaien  to  bis  indignation 
asainat  the  Archbiahopof  Menta,  and  boldly  oamplain- 
ei  of  the  unworthy  manner  in  which  the  Roman  Ooart 
had  treated  him,  notwithatanding  the  parity  of  his  in* 


Mdtiu,  who  had  not  escpected  so  decided  a  tone, 
BevertbelesB  soppreased  his  anger.  **  I  offer,"  sakl 
Lotber,  **  from  this  time  forth,  to  keep  silence  on  these 
IhiDgs,  and  to  let  the  matter  die  away,tt  provided  my 
taemioe  are  reduced  to  ailence ;  but  if  they  continue 
their  aiuck,  we  shall  very  aoon  see  a  partial  dispute 
give  rise  to  s  serious  struggle.  My  weapons  are  readv 
prepared."  After  a  moment*B  pause,  he  oontiniiea, 
**  1  will  even  go  a  atep  further.  I  will  write  to  bis 
hoUness,  acknowledging  that  I  have  been  a  little  too 
violent ;  and  declare  that  iiis  as  a  faithful  aon  of  the 
Chur^  that  I  have  opposed  a  style  of  prsacbing  which 
draw  upon  it  the  mockeriea  and  inaults  of  the  people. 
I  even  consent  to  pot  forth  a  writing,  wherein  I  will 
desire  aU  who  ahall  read  my  works,  not  to  see  in  them 
any  sttack  on  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  continue  in 
aobmission  to  its  authority.    Tea,  I  am  wibiag  to  do 

«  8ed  per  ylsm  a  Domino  poatratai ....  mntSTit  Tiolanti- 
tm  in  IwaeTokntisa  ftllsousime  ilmulataiD.  (L.  Bpp.  1 .  Q0&.) 
f  O  Martlne,  egq  crodebtm  ts  e«»e  senem  aliquem  theologum, 
sol  po»t  fornacem  ieden4  ....  (L.  Opp.  lat.  in  pr»f.) 

\  Quod  ordem  letam  mihi  oosJuDxeHni  et  papa  ibatraxe* 
Urn.    IL  Jtp^l  W.> 

^  Si  haberem  96  mUlU  armatorum,  noa  ooofideram  te  posae 
a  me  Romam  perdue  i.    (L.  Opp.  In  praef.) 

I  L.  Opp.  (W)  xxH. 

f  Profaris  laor}  min  ipnmi  ortvit,  ne  tarn  pemioioaaB  Chiia* 
tteao  generi  tempeitatero  clereL    (PallaTicini,  1. 51.) 

•*  Itoik  svaalael  sea  ia  tmtum  annUaia.    (L.  O^  lat  in 

'nUnddisaacheaicbsalMsblitn.   (L.  £pp. L  SOT.) 


everything,  and  bear  everything :  but  as  to  a  retno- 
tion,  don't  expect  it  from  me." 

Miltiiz  aaw,  by  Luther'a  reaolute  manner,  that  the 
wiaeat  courae  waa  to  seem  satiafied  with  what  the  Re* 
former  waa  willing  to  promiae.  He  merely  proposed 
that  they  ahoukl  name- an  Archbishop  aa  arbitrator  on 
some  of  the  points  they  would  hsve  to  discuas.  "  Be 
it  so,"  aaid  Luther — **  but  I  much  fear  that  the  Pope 
will  not  accept  of  any  judge ;  if  ao,  I  will  not  abide  by 
the  Pope*a  deciaion,  and  then  the  dispute  will  begin 
again.  The  pope  will  give  ua  the  text,  and  I  will  make  . 
my  own  commentary  on  it," 

Thoa  ended  the  firat  interview  of  Luther  with  Miltitz. 
They  met  once  ^ain,  and  at  thia  meeting  the  truce,  or 
rather  the  peace,  waa  aianed.  Luther  immediately 
gave  information  to  the  Elector  of  all  that  had  paaaed. 

"Moat  aerene  Prince  and  gracioua  Lord,"  wrote 
he,  **  I  haaten  hombly  to  inform  your  Electoral  High* 
ness  that  Chariea  Miltitz  and  myaelf  are  at  last  agreed^ 
and  bive  terminated  our  differences  by  the  following 
articles : 

**  1.  Both  sides  are  forbidden  to  ^rite  or  act,  hence- 
forward, in  the  queation  that  has  been  rsised. 

**  Miltitz  will,  without  delay,  communicate  to  his 
Holineaa,  the  aUte  of  afiaira.  Hia  Holineas  will  com* 
mission  an  enligbtened  biahop  to  inquire  into  the  affair, 
and  to  point  out  the  erroneoua  articlea  which  I  am  to 
retract.  If  proof  ia  afforded  me  that  I  am  in  error,  I 
will  gladly  retract,  and  never  more  do  anything  that 
can  lesaen  the  honour  or  authority  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church."* 

The  asreement  thoa  effected,  Miltit^'s  joy  broke 
forth.  **  For  a  century,"  aaid  be,  **  no  queation  bae 
cauaed  more  anxiety  to  the  Cardinala  and  Court  of 
Rome.  They  would  have  given  ten  Ihouaand  ducats 
rather  than  aee  it  prolonged.*'! 

The  Pope'a  chamberiain  apared  no  inarks  of  atten- 
tion to  the  monk  of  Wittemberg ;  one  moment  he 
expreased  hia  aatiafaction,  the  next,  he  abed  tears. 
These  demonstrationa  of  aenaibiliiy  but  little  moved 
the  Reformer,  yet  he  avoided  betraying  what  be 
thought  of  them.  '*  I  feigned  not  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  thoee  crocodile  teara,"  aaid  he.  The  cro- 
codile ia  aaid  to.  weep  when  it  ia  unable  to  aeize  on 
its  prey.l 

Miltitz  invited  Luther  to  supper.  The  doctor  ac- 
cepted the  inviution.  Hia  boat  laid  aaide  the  dignity 
of  hia  function,  and  Luther  gave  free  vent  to  the  cheer- 
fulness  of  his  natural  temper.  The  repast  waa  joy- 
ous ;^  and,  the  moment  of  adieu  arriving,  the  Legate 
opened  hia  arma  to  the  heretic  doctor,  and  aaiuted 
bun.  a  "A  Judaa  kiaa,"  thought  Luther.  **  I  affected 
not  to  understand  these  Italian  manneia,"  wrote  be 
to  Staupitz.f 

Woold  that  aalote  indeed  make  reconciliation  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  dawning  Reformation  1  Miltita 
hoped  it  might,  and  rejoiced .  in  the  hope ;  for  he  had 
a  nearer  view  than  the  Roman  Court  could  take  of 
the  terrible  cffbct  the  Reformation  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce on  the  Papacy.  If  I«other  and  hia  opponenu  are 
ailenced,  aaid  he,  to  himself,  the  dispute  will  bo  ter- 
minated ;  and  Ronne,  by  skilfully  calling  up  new  cir- 
cumsuaces,  will  regain  her  former  influence.  To  stt 
appearance,  therefore,  the  atruggle  waa  nearly  paaaed 

*L.  Epp.i.,p.  109. 

t  Ab  intcgro  Jon  amealo  nvlliim  nagotlan  Recloaia  eoa* 
tigiito  quod  msjorem  illi  aoUicitudinem  incuaiiiMt.  (Pallar. 
t.1.,  p.  M ) 

t  Ego  diisimalabam  has  croeodfli  lacrymsa  a  ma  iateUlgi. 
(L.Epp.i.,p.216.)  __ 

&  Atque  veaperi,  mo  accepto,  convivio  Imtati  aumna.  iioia 
331.) 

11  Sic  amice  dif ceasimua  etlam  cam  osculo  (Juda  aoilicst> 


I  ^nlas'itaJt^wi^  (Ibid.  SSI.) 


IIB^ 


TETZEL  RfiBUKED— LUTHSR'S  LETTEB'-^XTOBED  10  SEPARATION. 


— ^RoMe  fatd  opened  her  amis,  end  the  Refonner  hid 
cut  bimaeir  ioto  them.  But  this  work  was  not  of 
man,  but  of  Ood.  It  was  the  mistake  of  Rome  to  aee 
only  a  controversy  with  «  monk,  in  what  was  in  reality 
n  revival  of  the  Chorch.  The  kisses  of  a  papal  cham- 
berlain eottld  not  arrest  the  renewal  of  Christianity. 

Miltits,  actin|[  on  the  agreement  that  he  had  just 
concluded,  repaired  from  Altenburg  to  Leipsie,  where 
Tetsel  was  then  residing.  There  was  no  need  to 
enjoin  silence  on  the  Dominican,  for  ho  would  gladly 
have  sought,  if  possible,  to  hide  himself  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth;  but  the  Nuncio  resolved  to  vent  his 
wrath  upon  him.  On  arriving  at  Leipsie  he  cited  him 
before  him.  He  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches, 
aoottsed  him  of  being  the  cause  of  all  the  evil,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  Pope's  anger.*  He  went 
farther :  the  agent  of  the  hoaso  of  Fogger,  who  was 
then  at  Leipaic,  w«s  oonfronted  with  him.  Miltits 
oihibited  to  the  Dominican  the  accoonta  of  that  hoase, 
papers  that  bore  his  own  signature  t  and  demonstrated 
that  he  had  squandered,  or  appropriated  to  his  own 
nse,  considerable  eums.  The  unhappy  man,  whom, 
in  the  day  of  his  triumph,  nothing  could  abash,  vraa 
•track  motionless  by  these  well-founded  oharges.  He 
shrunk,  despairingly— his  health  gave  way-— and  ho 
knew  not  where  to  hide  his  shame.  Lother  received 
intelligenee  of  the  miserable  fote  of  his  former  adver- 
sary, and  seems  to  have  been  the  only  person  concerned 
for  him.  **  I  pity  Tettel,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin.f 
Ho  did  not  stop  theie.  It  was  not  the  man,  hot  his 
actiona,  that  he  had  hated.  At  the  very  time  when 
Rome  waa  pouring  wtith  opon  him,  Lather  wrote  to 
him  a  letter  of  consolation.  Bat  all  was  in  vain ! 
Tetsel,  haanted  by  the  remorse  of  conseience,  ahffmod 
by  the  reproaches  of  his  dearest  friendt,  and,  dreading 
the  anger  of  the  Pope,  died  misenbly  shortly  after- 
ward. I  was  commonly  believed  that  grief  had  hast- 
ened hisend.t 

Lather,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promises  that  he  had 
made  to  M iltitx,  wrote  to  the  Pope,  on  the  8d  of 
March,  as  follows :— *•  Most  Holy  Father,— -May  your 
Holiness  condescend  to  incline  your  pAtemal  ear, 
which  is  that  of  Christ  himsalf,  toward  yoor  poor 
sheep,  and  Ksten,  with  kindness,  to  his  bleating. 
What  shall  I  do,  most  holy  father  ?  I  cannot  ataml 
acainst  the  torrent  of  year  anger,  and  I  know  no  way 
<n  eacapo.  They  'require  of  me  that  I  ehouM  retract. 
I  would  bo  prompt  to  do  so,  if  that  could  lead  to  the 
result  they  oesire.  But  the  persecutions  of  my  ene- 
mies have  spread  my  wtitings  for  and  wide,  and  thof 
aro  too  deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  man  to  be, 
by  possibility,  erased  A  retraction  would  only  stiti 
more  dishoaoor  the  Church  of  Romo,  atid  call  forth 
from  all  a  cry  of  accusation  against  her.  Moat  holy 
father,  I  declare  it  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  all 
the  world,  I  never  have  sought,  nor  will  I  ever  seek, 
to  weaken,  by  force  or  artifice,  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  or  your  Holineas.  I  confesa  that  there 
n  nothing  m  heaven' or  earth  that  shooM  be  preferred 
above  Ihat  dnneh,  save  only  Jesos  Christ,  thi^  Lord  of 
all.»'^ 

Tbeae  words  might  apfpear  itrango,  and  even  rspre- 
hMisible,  m  Lother,  if  we  fafled  to  bear  in  mind  that 
tho  light  broke  in  upon  him,  not  suddenly,  hot  by  slow 
and  progressive  degrees.  They  are  evidence  of  the 
important  truth,  that  tho  Rofofmation  was  not  a  more 

*Verbii  miniiqae  pontUoit  itafregit  hominem,  hsetemit 
tsvriUleiii  siinctii  st  uBpettertltQiB  steutorsak  (I«.  Opp»in 
pmf.) 

tDaleo  TbttelhnB . . . .  (L.  Epp.  I.,  n.  SU.) 

i  8«d  conscientia  indignati  PapA  forts  oooaboit  (L  Opp. 
ftipiwf.) 

k  Pnttter  unom  Jssnm  Chiiatoa  Doadnam  omalafli*  (L. 
Kpp.i.,p.9MD 


opposition  to  «ha  Papacy.  It  waa  not  a  war  woeed 
against  a  certain  fohn  or  condition  of  things,  net&r 
was  it  the  result  of  any  nef  cfios  tendency.  Oppooi- 
tion  to  the  Pepo  was  iu  secondary  aign.  A  new  life, 
a  positive  doctrine,  was  its  ffoneratinff  principle— 
**  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  all,  and  who  should  be 
preferred  t>efore  alt,*'  and  above  Romo  herself,  as  Lo- 
ther intimates  in  the  latter  words  of  his  letter.  Sach 
was  essentially  the  cause  of  tho  Revolotion  of  tho  aix- 
•teenth  contury. 

It  is  probable,  that  a  shott  time  previons  to  the 
period  we  are  recording,  the  Pope  would  not  have 
passed  over,  unnoticed,  a  letter,  m  which  the  monk 
of  Witlemberg  flatly  reftiaed  any  retraction.  Bat 
Maximilian  vras  no  more ;  it  was  a  question  who  vrae 
to  succeed  him,  and  Luther's  letter  was  disregarded 
in  tho  midst  of  the  political  intrignee  which  then  agi* 
Uted  the  city  of  the  pontiffs. 

The  Refonner  turned  his  time  to  better  accoml 
than  his  potent  enemy.  While  Leo  the  Tenth,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  interests  as  a  temporal  prince,  was  otisin* 
ing  every  nerve  to  oichide  a  formidable  neighboor 
from  the  throne,  Luther  daily  grew  in  knowledge  and 
in  faith.  He  studied  tha  deere^di  of  the  Popes,  and 
the  discoveries  he  made,  materially  modified  bis  ideao. 
He  wrote  to  Spalatln—- *^  I  am  reading  the  deereUth 
of  the  pontiffs,  and,  let  tne.  whisper  it  in  your  ear,  f 
know  not  whether  the  Pope  is  Antichrist  himoelf,  or 
whether  he  is  his  apoatle ;  ao  miaiepreaented,  and 
even  crucified,  does  Christ  appear  in  them.'**' 

Yet  he  still  esteemed  the  oneieni  ChuMh  of  Roode^ 
and  enteftaioed  no  thought  of  separatisn  from  it; 
**That  the  Roman  Chureb,"  said  he,  **is  more  ho- 
noured by  God  than  oil  othert,  is  not  to  be  doubted 
St.  Peter,  8t.  Paul,  forty-six  popes,  some  hendieda 
of  thousands  of  moKyrs,  havo  laid  down  their  livea  in 
its  communion,  having  overcome  hell  and  the  world, 
so  that  the  eyes  of  (£>d  rest  on  the  Roman  Chorch 
with  special  favour.  Though,  now-a-days,  everything 
there  is  in  a  wretched  atate,  it  ia  no  ground  for  sepa- 
rating from  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  worse  things  are 
going,  the  more  should  we  hold  close  to  it ;  ftn^  it  is 
not  by  separation  from  it  that  we  can  make  it  bettOK. 
We  most  not  separate  from  God  on  account  of  wmj 
work  of  the  devil,  nor  cease  to  have  fellowabijp  win 
the  children  of  God,  who  ore  still  abiding  in  tho  pale 
of  Rome,  on  account  of  the  moHitodo  of  te  ungodly. 
There  ia  no  sin,  no  amount  of  evil,  which  shoold  be 
permitted  to  diaaolvo  the  bottd  of  charity  or  break  tire 
unity  of  the  body.  For  love  oan  do  iXi  things,  and 
nothing  ia  dlfficoit  to  those  who  are  united.**t 

It  waa  not  Lnther  who  sepsnted  himself  fiem 
Rome,  but  Rome  that  sopanted  hemelf  from  Lather ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  put  from  her  tho  ancient  faith  of  that 
Catholic  Church  which  she  then  represented.  It  waa 
not  Lother  who  took  from  Rome  her  power,  and 
obliged  her  bishop  to  descend  from  a  throne  that  had 
been  osorped :  the  dootrines  he  proclaimed,  the  word 
of  the  apostles,  whbh  God  sgaln  made  known  in  the 
Chnrch,  with  power  and  cloarnees,  were  ahme  i  ^ 
tual  to  detfarene  the  tyranny  that  had,  for  < 
enslaved  the  Chnroh. 

These  deelsntions  of  Luther,  pobliahed  toward  the 
end  of  February,  were  not  aoeh  as  were  altogether 
satisfactory  to  Miltiti  and  Do  Vio.  Tliese  two  vul* 
tores  had  both  aeon  their  prey  escape  them,  and  had 
retired  within  the  walls  of  ancient  Trevee.  Thaie^ 
under  favour  of  the  Archbishop,  they  nourished  the 
hope  of  accompliabing,  bv  their  union,  the  purpoae 
each  bad,  aeparately,  foile<  to  elfoct.    The  two  Nan- 
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eiot  nw,  plainly,  that  nothing  was  to  bo  eij^tod 
from  Frederic,  now  invested  with  rapiene  power. 
They  saw  that  Luther  persisted  in  bis  refusal  to 
retract.  Tho  only  chance  of  ancceas  consisted  in 
depriving  the  heretical  monk  of  the  £)ector*s  counte- 
nance, and  then  inveigling  him  within  their  reach. 
Once  at  Treves,  in  a  stsie  sobject  to  a  prince  of  the 
church,  and  no  cunning  will  deliver  him,  ttU  he  ahall 
have  fully  satisfied  the  requirementa  of  the  Pontiflf. 
They  went  to  work  without  delay.  **  Luther,"  said 
MilUtz  to  the  Elector,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  **  has 
accepted  the  arbitration  of  your  Grace :  we  requeat 
you,  therefore,  to  summon  him  before  you/*  The 
Elector  of  Treves  accordingly  wrote,  on  the  dd  of  May, 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  requestiog  him  to  send 
Luther  to  him.  De  Vio,  and  ahortly  after,  Miltitz 
himself,  repaired  to  Frederic,  to  announce  to  him  that 
the  Golden  Rose  had  arrived  at  Ao^iburg,  consigned 
to  the  care  of  the  Fuggers.  The  moment,  they 
thought,  had  arrived  for  striking  a  deciaive  blow. 

Bot  SL&irs  were  chaoged-— neither  Frederic  nor  Lu- 
ther was  moved  from  bis  confidence.  The'  Elector 
comnrcbended  his  new  position,  and  qo  longer  ieaied 
the  Pope,  much  leaa  hia  agents.  The  Reformer,  iee- 
ing  Miltits  and  De  Vio  united,  foresaw  the  late  that 
awaited  him,  if  he  complied  with  their  summons. 
*<  On  all  aidea,**  said  he,  **  my  life  is  wayUud.'**  Be> 
sidea,  he  had  appealed  to  the  Pope,  aind  the  Pope, 
busy  in  intrigues  with  crowned  beads,  had  notanaweied 
his  appeal.  Luther  wrote  to  Miltitah  **  Horn  can  I  aet 
out  without  an  order  from  Rome,  in  tbeae  tDonbloos 
tones  1  How  can  I  expose  myaelf  to  so  many  dan* 
gers,  and  such  heavy  expense,  poor  aa  I  ami" 

The  Elector  of  Treves,  a  prudent  and  moderate 
nan,  sod  connected,  by  relatione  of  friendship,  with 
Frederic,  resolved  to  consult  the  inteiMts  of  the  latter. 
He  had  no  wish  to  interfere,  unless  positively  rei|iiired 
to  do  so.  He,  therefore,  came  to  an  agreemant  with 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  adjourn  the  examination  to 
the  ensuing  Diet— aiid  it  was  not  until  two  yean  ^ler 
that  the  Diet  assembled. 

While  the  dangers  that  threatened  Lolher  were  thns 
warded  off  by  a  providential  hand,  be  himself  was 
boldly  advancin{[  to  a  result  he  did  net  discern.  His 
reputation  waa  racreaaed,  the  cauae  of  truth  gained 
strf>ngtfa,  the  number  of  students  at  Wittenberg  in- 
creaaed,  and,  amons  them,  were  found  the  meet  dis- 
Ungoiahed  youth  m  Germany.  **Oor  eity,"  wrote 
Luther,  *'  can  scarce  hold  the  nombeis  wiie  are  arriv< 
uig ;"  and,  on  another  occasion,  he  obeervea,  ^  The 
students  increase  upon  us  like  an  overflowing  tide."t 

But,  already,  the  Reformer's  voioe  was  heara  beyond 
the  confines  of  Germany.  Pasaiug  the  firontieis  of  the 
empire,  it  had  begun  to  shske  the  foundatiooa  of  the 
Roman  power  among  the  several  nsitions  of  Christen- 
dom. Frobenius,  the  celebrated  printer  oC  Bksle»  had 
put  forth  a  collection  of  Luther's  writings*  They  cir- 
colated  rapidly.  At  Basle,  the  bishop  himself  com- 
mended Lnther.  The  Cardinal  of  Sien,  after  reading 
his  works,  exclaimed,  with  an  ironical  play  on  hia  aanay 
"OLuther!  thoa  art  a  true  Luther,"  (a  poriliei,  dw 
iwtr) 

Eraamoa  was  at  Lonvain  when  the  writimni  of  Lu- 
ther were  received  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  Prior 
of  the  Aogustines  of  Antwerpi,  who  had  studied  st 
Wittembeig,  and  acquired,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Erasmus,  a  knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity, 
read  them  with  eagerness,  as  did  other  fielgiana.  Bot 
those  who  were  intent  only  on  their  own  selfish  in- 
teresu,  remarks  Erasmus,  men  who  fed  the  people  with 

*  Vidso  nbique,  andlqiie,  quesamqes  bsoAd,  i 
qncri. 
f  Sieet  aqua  inondsns.   L.Eff|^«ipi.«n^8l» 


old  wives'  tales,  brake  out  in  angify  fanaticism.  I 
cannot  tell  you,"  wrote  Brasmae  to  Luther,  **  the  emo- 
tion and  truly  tngio  agiution  your  writings  have  occa* 
•  »>♦ 


Frobenius  sent  MO  eopies  of  these  writings  to  France 
and  Spain.  They  were  pnUiely  sold  in  Paris ;  the 
Socboone  doctors  read  them  with  approbation,  as  it 
wooM  appear.  It  was  high  time,  said  some  of  them, 
that  those  who  devoted  tMmselves  to  biblical  studies, 
should  speak  out  fredy.  In  England,  these  books 
were  received  with  still  greater  eagerness.  Some 
Spaniah  merchants  tnnslateid  them  into  Spanish,  and 
forwarded  them  iiom  Antwerp  to  their  own  country. 
*'  Aaanredly,"  aays  PaHavioini,  thiae  merebants  must 
have  been  of  Moorish  blood.**t 

Calvi,  a  learned  bookaeller  of  Pkvle,  took  a  large 
quantity  of  cofuee  to  Italy,  and  distributed  them  in  the 
tranaalpiae  eitiea.  It  waa  no  desire  of  gain  that  in* 
spired  this  man  of  letteie,  but  a  wiah  to  contribute  to 
the  revival  of  the  love  of  God.  The  power  with  which 
Lnther  maintained  the  cause  of  Christ  filled  him  with 
joy.  •*  All  the  teamed  asen  of  Italy,**  wrote  he,  **  wiD 
unite  with  ne.  and  we  will  aend  yen  tributary  teraea 
from  our  moat  diatingoished  writera." 

Frobenioa,  in  transmiumg  to  Luther  a  eopy  of  Ui 
poblisataoa,  related  these  ioyfW  tidings,  and  thus  con* 
timwd  :^*'  I  h«ve  sold  aU  the  Hnptessiona  except  tMa 
copies,  and  no  speculation  ever  anawered  my  purpooifr 
so  well  aa  this.*'  Other  lelteia  informed  Lnther  of  the 
joy  hia  writings  difihaed.  **  I/anl  delighted,"  aaid  he, 
"that  the  truth  ia  found  ao  pleasmg,  altlwogh  she  speaks 
with  little  learning,  and  in  stammering  aeeeiita."t 

Such  waa  the  eommenoement  of  Uie  awakening  in 
the  several  countries  of  Europe.  If  we  except  Swtl- 
terlsnd,  where  the  presching  of  the  Gospel  had  been 
ahteady  haasd,  the  arrival  of  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg^e 


\»  eveiyvrhen  forme  the  firat  page  in  the  history 
of  the  Reformation.  A  printer  of  Basle  acattered  the 
first  ^ms  of  truth.  At  the  moment  when  the  Roman 
Pontiflf  thoo^ttoatifle  the  work  in  Germany,  it  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  France,  the  Low  Countries,  luly, 
Spain,  Ensland,  and  Switserkmd.  Even  thoogh  the 
power  of  RoflM  should  foil  the  parent  atom  ....  the 
seeds  ara  heneeferth  spread  abroad  in  all  lands. 

While  the  conflict  wee  heginning  beyond  the  Hmtta 
of  the  empire,  it  seemed  to  be  suspended  within.  The 
Inost  turbulent  slHes  of  Rome,  the  Franciscan  monks 
of  Jutsmbok,  who  hmA  imprudently  atucked  Luther,  had 
retired  in  silence  after  a  vigorous  reply  from  the  Re- 
former. The  pope's  partiasna  were  no  longer  heard 
•— Tekael  waa  ineap4ble  of'any  meivement.  The  friends 
of  Luther  entrested  him  to  give  over  farther  contest, 
end  he  had  premised  to  do  so:  The  theses  were  be- 
ginnmg  to  be  forgotten.  This  hollow  peace  struck 
poweriess'tbe'elequenoo of  the Hefurmer.  The  Refov^ 
mation  appeand  arrested  ita  its  progress — ^**But,'*  ob- 
served Lotheti  speeiking  subsequemly  of  thfo  period, 
**  men  were  foitmug  tain  schemes,  for  ^he  Lord  had 
aiiaenr  to  judge  imetig«the  natkMn.'*^  Ebew^re  we 
find  him  eadaiming,  **Ged  diMBS>not  eondnet,  but  drives 
me,  and  oairies  me  forwsrd.  *I  am  not  master  of  my 
own  aetiona.  I  weeia  gladly -live  in  peace,  brit  1  am 
daat  into  the  midsi  of  tumult  and  changes'.  **R 

The  scholastic  Eck,  smhor  of  the  Obelitfks,  and 
Lotherfaeariy  Iviend,  waa  the  firttto'te^commeiice  the 
He  was  aineerely  attaebM  to  the  Papacy ; 


*  NuHn  wmMme  conseqaJ  qtiessn,  qoii  trag«sd&i  hie  ezel- 
tarfaitfoi  Ubeili  . .  .  (Brasn.  Epp.  vl.  4t) 

t  Mauronim  itirpe  prornsUs.     (Pallavicinl,  i.  91.) 

i  In  hit  id  ffftndao,  quod  veritaa.  tam  harbare  at  indocts  1^ 
qnetit,  adas  plseet    (t.  Eiip.  I.  HM.) 

^  DomlBtta  evlglhrvn  at  itat  ad  jadicandoa  popnloi.  (L .  Opp. 
lat  in.pnef.) 

H  Dens  rapit,  pellM,  uadmn  dneftme ;  oon  •om  compos  ibai 
volo  aiaeqnlatiia,  et  rapior  In  madias  tumultos.  (L.  Epp.  i.  3Sl) 
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bat  he  appetn  to  have  been  a  atraoger  to  the  religion 
of  the  heart,  and  to  have  been  of  that  claas,  too  namer- 
ous  ia  every  age,  who  look  upon  aoience,  and  even 
upon  theology  and  religion,  as  means  of' advancement 
in  the  world.  Vain  glory  dwells  under  the  eaasock  of 
the  pastor,  as  well  as  under  the  armour  of  the  warrior. 
£ck  had  applied  himself  to  the  logic  of  the  schools, 
and  was  acknowledged  an  adept  in  thia  kind  of  contro- 
versy. While  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
warriors  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  sought  glory  in 
tournamenu,  the  scholastic  pedants  contended  for  dis- 
tinction in  those  sylk)gistic  discussions  for  which  the 
academies  often  afforded  a  stage.  £ck,  full  of  confi- 
dence in  himself,  and  proud  of  the  popularity  of  his 
cause,  and  of  the  prizes  he  had  won  in  eight  ODiversi- 
tiea  of  Hungary,  Lombaidy,  and  Germanyi  ardently 
deeired  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  ability  and  ad- 
dress. The  "  obscure  monk,"  who  had  so  suddenly 
Sown  into  a  giant — this  Luther,  whom  no  one  had 
therto  humbled-*offended  his  pride  and  aroused  his 
jealousy.*  It  may  have  4>ecttrred  to  him,  that  in  seek- 
ing his  own  fflory  he  might  ruin  the  cause  of  Rome . . 
.  .  Bat  scholastic  pride  was  not  to  be  checked  by  such 
a  thought.  Divines,  as  well  as  princes,  have  at  timee 
■acrtficed  the  general  weal  to  their  own  personal  glory. 
We  ahall  see  what  oarticular  eironmstaoee  afibidM  the 
Doctor  of  Ingolstadt  the  desired  opportunity  of  ente^ 
Ingthe  lists  with  his  rival. 

The  zealous,  but  too  ardent  Garletadt,  was  stUl  in 
communication  with  Luther ;  they  were  aloe  especially 
united  by  their  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and 
by  their  admiration  for  St  Augoatine.  Of  enthusias- 
tic character  and  small  discretion,  Carlstadt  was  not  a 
man  to  be  restrained  by  the  akill  and  policy  of  a  Miltitz. 
He  had  publiabed  against  £ck*s  obeiisks  some  theses, 
wherein  he  espoused  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and  their 
common/aith.  £ok  had  put  forth  a  asply,  and  Carlstad  i 
had  not  left  him  ihe  advantage  of  the  last  word.t  The 
discussion  grew  warm.  Eck,  desiring  to  profit  by  the 
opportunity,  hsd  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and  the 
impetuous  Carlatadt  had  taken  it  up.  God  used  the 
passions  of  those  iwo  men  to  bring  about  bis  purposes. 
Luther  had  taken  no  part  in  these  discusabns,  and  yet 
he  was  destined  to  ba  the  hero  of  the  struggle.  There 
are  some  men  who  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  ate  con- 
tinual ly  brought  forward  on  the  stage.  It  was  settled 
that  Leipsic  shouki  be.  the  scene  of  the  discussion. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Leipsic  dispute,  afterwards 
so  fsmous. 

Eck  ihou|^t  it  a  snail  thins  to  conteet  the  queetion 
with  Carlst^t.  It  was  his  object  to  humble  Luther. 
He  therefore  sought  by  every  moana  to  tempt  him  into 
the  field,  and  for  this  end  put  forth  thirteen  theses,t 
which  he  so  framed  as  to  bear  directlv  on  the  principal 
doctrines  of  the  Reformer.  The  thirteenth  was  in 
these  words, — **  We  deny  that  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Church  did  not  rise  above  thatof  other  churebes 
before  the  time  of  Pope  Sylvester ;  and  we  acknow- 
ledge in  evory  ageas  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  be  who  was  seated  in  the  chair  and 
held  the  bithof  St.  Peter.*'  SyUesUr  lived  in  the 
time  of  ConstAotine  the  Great;  Eck, therefore,  in  this 
thesis,  denied  that  the  primacy  possessed  by  Rome 
wiaa  given  to  it  by  that  Empeoor. 

Luther,  who  had  consented,  not  without  relootance, 
to  remain  silent,  w«s  deeply  moved  as  he  read  these 
propositions.  He  saw  that  they  were  directed  against 
iiim,  and  felt  that  he  could  not  decline  the  challenge 

*  Nthil  euplabst  ardentivs,  qaam  soi  SMoiBan  prabere  in 
solemn!  dlapatatk>ne  «iua  waoto.  (Edaavioini,  tern,  i.,  p 
flft.) 

f  Defeatio  adrersus  EcUi 

}  L.  0|»p.  (L.)  xviL  fm. 


without  disgrace.  '*  That  man,*'  said  he,  *'  declarea 
Carlstadt  to  b9  his  antsgontst,  and  at  the  same  mooient 
attacks  me.  But  God  reigns.  He  knows  what  it  ie 
that  He  will  bring  out  of  this  trsgedy.*  It  matterv 
little  how  it  affects  Doctor  Eck  or  me.  The  purpose 
of  God  must  be  fulfilled.  Thsnks  to  Eck,  this,  which 
hss  hitherto  been  but  a  trifle,  will  in  the  end  become  a 
serious  matter,  and  atrike  a  fatal  blow  against  the  ty- 
rsnny  of  Rome  and  her  pontiff.** 

The  truce  had  been  broken  bv  Rome  herself.  Nay, 
more,  in  again  giving  the  aignal  of  battle,  the  contest 
had  been  transferred  to  a  quarter  which  Luther  had 
not  yet  directly  attacked.  Eck  had  called  the  atteiH 
tion  of  his  adversaries  to  the  primacy  of  Rome.  He 
thus  followed  the  daogorous  example  of  'I'eizcl.* 
Rome  invited  the  stroke ;  and  if,  in  the  result,  she  left 
on  the  arena  proofs  of  her  defeat,  it  is  certain  that  abe 
herself  bad  provoked  the  formidable  blow. 

The  PoDtiff*8  supremacy  once  overturned,  all  the 
superstructure  of  Rome  must  needs  crumble  into  dust. 
Hence  the  papacy  waa  in  danger,  and  yet  neither  Mil- 
tits  nor  CmeUn,  took  any  step  to  prevent  this  new 
contest.  Could  they  imsgine  the  Reformation  aob- 
dued-— or  were  they  smitten  with  the  blindness  vrhich 
deludes  the  powerful  to  their  ruin  1 

Luther,  who  had  set  a  rare  example  of  moderation 
in  keeping  silence  so  long,  boldly  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  his  new  antagonist.  He  put  forth  fresh  theses 
in  reply  to  those  of  Eck.  The  concluding  one  was 
thus  eiptessed — "  It  is  bv  contemptible  decretals  of 
Roman  pontiffs,  composed  hardly  four  centuriea  ago, 
that  it  is  attempted  to  prove  the  primacy  of  the  Roman 
Church; — but  airaved  against  this  claim  are  eleven 
centuries  of  credible  history,  the  express  declarations 
of  Seripture,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
the  most  Tenerable  of  all  the  eounciIs.'*t 

"  God  knows,**  wrote  Luther,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  elector,  **  that  it  was  my  fixed  purpose  to  keep 
silence,  and  that  I  waa  rejoiced  to  see  the  strolls 
brought  to  a  close.  I  waa  eo  scrupulous  in  my  adbo- 
rence  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  pope*s  commia- 
sary,  that  I  did  not  answer  Hylvester  Prieriaa,  not- 
witbstending  tho  taunts  of  my  adversaries,  and  the 
advice  of  my  frienda.  'But,  now  Dr.  Eck  attacka  me ; 
and  not  me  only,  but  the  whole  University  of  Wittem- 
berg.  I  cannot  allow  troth  to  be  thus  loaded  with 
opprobrium.'*^ 

Luther  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Cailatadt :  '*  Wor- 
thy Andrew,  I  am  not  willing  that  you  should  enter  oo 
this  dispute,  since  the  attack  Is  in  reality  directed 
against  me.  I  gladly  tay  aside  my  serious  studies  to 
tarn  o»y  strength  against  these  parsaites  of  the  pontiff.  "II 
Then  turning  to  hia  adversary,  and  disdainfully  calling 
from  Wittemberg  to  Ingolatadt,  he  exclaims,  "  Now 
then,  dear  Eck,  uke  courage-^gird  on  thy  sword.T 
If  I  could  not  please  thee  when  thou  earnest  as  a  ^o- 
between,  perhsps  I  may  better  satisfy  thee  as  an  anugo- 
nist.  Not  that  I,  of  course,  can  expect  to  overcome 
thee-^ot  that,  after  all  thy  triumphs  in  Hungary. 
Lonbardv,  Bavaria,  (if  we  are  to  believe  thy  own  re- 
port,) I  smll  be  giving  thee  the  opportunity  of  earning 
the  name  of  conqueror  of  Saxony  and  Miania ! — so  that 
thou  ahalt  ever  after  be  hailed  with  the  glorious  epithet 
of  Auguet:*** 

AU  Lothe^e  friends  did  not  share  in  his  coursge — 

*  Sad  Dsnns  ia  medio  homm ;  ipse  noTit  quid  sx  ea  trsge- 
dtitdsdncscaTolusrit.    (L  Kppw  i,  SSO,  m.) 

t  SeeVoLI.m. 

i  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  p.  34ft.  Sh.  Zpp.  i.  3S7. 

I  Oaudena  et  Tidens  postbabeo  titomm  mea  seria  lado.  (L. 
Epp.  i.  p.  361^ 

f  Eato  virftrtia  el  aoolBgengladio  tuo  sepsr  fenor  t«u», 
potentinlma !    (Ibid.) 

«*  Ac  ^  votes  sssipsr  Asgustns  sslntstls  in  etoraam.  CMI.) 
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for  no  one  had  hitherto  been  able  to  resist  the  sophisms 
of  ficlc.  But  their  greet  cause  of  elarm  was  the  subject 
mailer  of  the  dispute ...  the  pope*s  primacj !  How  can 
(be  poor  naonk  of  Wittemberg  dare  to  stand  op  against 
the  giant  who,  for  ages,  has  crushed  all  his  enemies  1 
The  courtiers  of  the  elector  were  alarmed.  Spalatin, 
(he  prince*e  confidant,  and  the  intiOMte  friend  of  Lo- 
(her,  was  filled  with  apprehensions.  Frederic  himself 
waa  not  at  ease.  Even  tho  sword  of  the  Knights  of 
(he  Holy  Sepoiehre,  with  which  he  had  been  invested 
at  Jeroealem,  would  not  avail  him  in  this  struggle. 
Luther  alone  was  unmoved.  "The  I^ord/'  thought 
be,  ^  will  deliver  him  into  my  hand."  His  own  faith 
fnmiahed  him  with  encouragement  for  his  friends.  **  I 
beeeoch  you,  my  dear  Spalatin,'*  said  he,  '*  do  not  give 
way  to  fear.  You  well  know  that  if  Christ  had  not 
been  on  our  side,  what  I  have  already  done  must  have 
been  my  ruin.  Even  lately  did  not  news  come  from 
Rome,  to  the  Dnke  of  Pomerania's  chancellor,  that  I 
bad  destroyed  all  respect  for  Rome,  and  that  no  way 
appeared  of  quieting  the  general  feeling ;  so  that  it  waa 
iotendod  to  deal  with  me,  not  judicially,  but  by  Roman 
otoaugem ;  such  were  the  words  used— I  suppose 
meaning  poison,  ambush,  or  assassination  I" 

**  I  roatnin  myself,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  Elector 
nd  the  University,  I  keep  back  many  things  which  I 
woold  employ  against  Babylon,  if  I  were  elsewhere. 
O,  my  dear  Spalatin,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  truth, 
concerning  Seriptore  and  the  Church,  without  rousing 
the  beast.  Don't  expect  to  see  me  at  peace,  unless  I 
nnoonee  the  study  of  divine  things.  If  this  matter 
be  of  God,  it  will  not  end  till  all  my  friends  have  for- 
saken me,  aa  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  forsook  him. 
Truth  will  stand  unaided,  and  will  prevail  by  his  right 
hand,  not  mine,  or  vonra,  or  by  any  other  man's.*  If 
I  perish,  the  world  will  not  perish  with  me.  But, 
wieich  that  I  am,  I  fear  I  am  not  worthy  to  die  in  such 
a  cause."  ••  Rome,'*  wrote  he,  again,  about  this  time, 
**  Rome  eagerly  longs  for  my  destruction,  and  I  grow 
weary  of  defying  her.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  s 
paper  effigy  of  Martin  Luther  has  been  publicly  burnt 
in  the  Campos  Ftoralis,  at  Rome,  after  being  loaded 
with  execrations.  I  await  their  onset. "f  "  The  whole 
world,"  he  eontinuod,  **is  in  ntotion  and  shaking. 
What  wiM  be  the  consequence,  God  alone  knows.  For 
■ly  part  I  foresee  wars  and  calamities.  God  have 
Biercy  on  us."! 

Lother  wrote  letMr  after  letter  to  Duke  George,  to 
uk  permiasionof  that  prince,^  in  whose  states  Leipsic 
was  situated,  to  repair  thither,  and  take  pert  in  the 
discoasion  :  still  he  received  no  answer.  The  grand- 
son of  the  Bohemian  king,  Podiebrad,  alarmed  by  Lu- 
ther's pn^osition  touching  the  Pope's  authority,  and 
kuing,  leet  Saxony  should  become  the  theatre  of 
straggles  eimilar  to  those  which  bad  long  ravaged  Bo- 
hsnia,  reeolved  not  to  consent  to  Luther's  request. 
The  latter  hereupon  decided  to  publish  some  explanar 
tions  of  his  thirteenth  thesis.  But  this  tract,  so  far 
from  persuading  Duke  Georse,  strengthened  him  in 
his  resolution ;  and  he  decidedly  refused  the  Reformer 
his  permission  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  allowing 
him  only  to  be  presem  as  a  spectator.lt  Luther  was 
greatly  mortified ;  nevertheless,  it  was  his  desire  sim- 
ply to  follow  God's  leadhigs,  and  he  resolved  to  repair 

*  Etsola  dt  Veritas,  one  salvet  te  dextera  sni,  non  msa,  non 
tva,  non  alljag  hominiB  . . .  (L.  Epp.  1. 961.) 
tCxpccto  farsrem  Ulonua.    (Ibid.  380  of  the  8Dth  May, 

;  Totua  orbit  aatat  et  movetar,  taa  corpora  Ottam  anima. 
d-  Bpp.  L  381.) 

^Trrnto  llterb.  a  dace  Oeoigio  non  potal  certain  oMhiWB 
r««ponsam.     Obid.  383.) 

I  Its  at  non  dlipatator  led  fpeetstor  fatorus  Upsiam  ians- 
,    *ew.    (L.Opp.iBpnBi:)  " 
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thither,  to  witness  what  took  place,  and  wait  any  open* 
ing  that  might  offer. 

At  the  same  time,  the  prince  promoted  by  all  his  in- 
fluence the  discussion  between  £ck  and  Carisridt. 
George  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  established  doc- 
trine—>but  be  was  upright,  sincere,  a  friend  to  free  en- 
quiry, and  far  from  deeming  all  exorcise  of  individual 
judgment  in  auch  tbings  justly  open  to  the  ehargo  of 
heresy,  mciely  because  it  might  give  offence  to  Rome. 
Add  to  this,  the  Elector  united  his  influence  with  bis 
cousin,  and  Geoige,  emboldened  by  the  language  of 
Frederic,  ordered  that  the  dispute  should  take  place.*' 

Bishop  Adolphue,  of  Morseburg,  in  whose  dioceee 
Leipsic  waa  aitoata,  saw  more  clearly  than  Miltiu  and 
Cajetan,  thedangerof  subjecting  questions  of  auch  high 
importance  to  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  sincle  combat. 
Rome  could  not  well  expose  to  such  hazard  the  acquK 
sition  of  several  centuries.  All  the  divines  of  Leipsic 
sharing  in  the  alarm,  entreated  their  bishop  to  interlRero 
and  prevent  the  discussion.  Adolphus,  therefore,  earnr 
estly  dissuaded  Duke  George,  but  the  latter  answered 
with  much  good  sense  :t  *'  I  sm  surprised  to  find  % 
bishop  holding  in  abhorrence  the  ancient  and  laudable 
custom  of  our  fathers,  to  inquire  into  doubtful  quee- 
tions  in  matters  of  faith.  If  your  theologiana  object 
to  defend  their  doctrines,  the  money  given  them  would 
be  better  bestowed  in  maintaining  old  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  at  least  might  sew  and  sing." 

This  letter  producra  little  effect  on  the  bishop  snd 
his  divines.  Error  baa  a  hidden  conscience  which 
makes  its  supporters  fear  discussion,  even  while  they 
talk  most  largely  of  free  inquiry.  Advancing  without 
circumspection,  it  dnws^back  with  cowardice.  Truth 
provokes  not,  but  holds  firm.  Error  provokes  inquiry 
and  then  retires.  The  prosperity  of  the  university  of 
Wittemberg  was  an  object  of  jealousv  at  Leipsic. 
The  monks  and  the  priesta  from  their  pulpita  besought 
the  people  to  avoid  the  new  heretics.  They  reviled 
Luther,  depicting  him  and  his  friends  in  the  darkest 
colours,  to  rouse  the  fanaticism  of  the  lowest  classes 
sgainst  the  doctors  of  the  Reformation.t  Tetzel  him- 
self, who  was  still  Uving,  exclaimed  from  his  retreat, 
'*  It  is  the  devil  himself  who  is  urging  on  thib  con- 
test,"^ 

Still  not  all  the  Leipsic  professors  were  of  this  opin- 
ion. Some  belonged  to  the  class  of  indifferent  specta- 
tors, ever  ready  to  find  amusement  in  the  faults  of  both 
sides.  Of  this  number  was  Peter  Moseltsnus.  He 
cared  little  for  John  Eck,  or  Caristadt,  or  Martin  Lu- 
ther, but  he  promiaed  himself  much  amusement  from 
their  contest.  "John  Eck,  the  most  illustrious  of 
gladiators  of  the  pen  and  rhodomonlad/ftts,"  said  be, 
writing  to  bis  fiiend,  Erasmus,  ••  John'Eck,  who,  like 
the  Socrates  of  Aristophanes,  looks  down  upon  the 
gods  themselves,  is  about  lo  come  to  blows  with 
Andrew  Caristadt.  The  battle  will  end  in  smoke^ 
There  will  be  matter  for  mirth  for  ten  Democrituses."|| 

On  the  other  hand,  the  timid  Erasmus  was  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  a  dispute :  and  his  prudence  tried  to 
prevent  the  discussion.  "  If  you  would  trust  Eras- 
mus," wrote  he  to  Melanclhon,  "you  would  apply 
yourself  rather  to  the  cultivation  ofiiterature,  than  to 
disputes  with  ita  eoemles.T  In  that  way  t  think  we 
should  get  on  better.  Above  all,  let  us  remember  in 
the  contest,  that  we  must  not  conquer  by  force  of 
words  only,  but  also  by  modesty  and  gentleness." 
•  Principle  nostriverbofirmstas.    (L.   Epp.i.36S.) 

f  Schixador,  Lips.  Chr.  iv.  168. 

\  Theoloffi  interim  ne  proicindant . . .  populum  Lipsia  In 
clanMBt    L .  £pp.  i.  3W. 
&DMwaltderTeul«l!    (Ibid.) 

][9econdorf,30l.  ^  ^,    ^     ^  ,^^^    , 

T  Malim  leplus  operas  inmerefai  ssserendii  bonis  littcrls, 
qaam  in  lectandii  harum  hostibos.  (Corpttf  Boform.  ed.  Bret- 
sohnsJder,  L  78,  AprU  33.  lAlQ.) 
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Neither  the  fears  of  the  priests,  nor  the  prudence  of 
ptcUkators«  could  now  preTent  the  oootost.  Elach 
party  prepared  himself. 

Eek  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  rendezTOus. 
On  the  21st  of  June  he  entered  Leipsic,  accompanied 
by  Poliander,  a  young  man  whom  he  brought  from  In- 
golstadt  to  take  notes  of  the  discussion.  He  was 
leceived  with  great  honours.  Attired  in  priestly  gar- 
ments, at  the  head  of  a  numerous  procession,  he  passed 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  on  Corpus  Ckristi  day. 
All  crowded  to  see  him.  "  The  .whole  population 
was  in  my  favour,"  said  he,  in  speaking  of  it  •,  *'  never- 
theless,"  ho  continues,  "  a  rumour  was  spread  abroad 
in  the  city  that  I  should  be  defeated  in  the  encounter." 
The  day  after  the  festival,  Friday,  the  24th  of  June, 
and  SL  John's  day,  the  party  from  Wittemberg  arrived 
in  Leipsic.  Carlstadt,  who  was  to  conduct  the  contro- 
▼ersy  against  Eck,  was  alone  in  his  travelling  car,  in 
advance  of  the  rest  Duke  Barnim,  of  Pomeraoia, 
wbo  was  at  that  time  studying  at  Wittemberg,  and  had 
been  chosen  Rector  of  the  University,  followed  in  an 
open  carriage.  Seated  beside  him  were  the  two  cele- 
brated divines — the  fathers  of  the  Reformation — Me- 
lancthon  and  Luther.  Melaocthon  had  refused  to  be 
separated  from  his  friend.  **  Martin,  that  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  were  his  words  to  Spalatin,  **  has  stirred 
^p  all  this  filthy  bog.*  My  soul  is  moved  with  indig- 
nation when  I  thiiik  of  the  shameful  conduct  of  the 
Pope's  doctors.  Stand  firm  and  constant  with  us< 
Lutl^er  himself  had  requested  his  Achates,  as  he  has 
been  termed,  to  bear  him  company. 

John  Lange,  vicar  of  the  Aogustines,  several  doc< 
tors  of  law,  a  few  masters  of  arts,  two  licentiates  in 
theoloffy,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  was 
noticed  Nicholas  Amsdorff,  closed  the  procession. 
A  msdorff^  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Saxony,  far 
from  being  fascinated  by  the  brilliant  career  to  which  his 
birth  seemed  to  call  him,  had  devoted  himself  to  theo- 
logy. The  theses  on  indulgences  had  led  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Instantly  he  had  made  a  cou- 
rageous profession  of  faith,  t  Of  energetic  mind  and 
vehement  character,  Amsdorflf  was  accustomed  to  urge 
on  Luther,  already  by  nature  prompt,  to  actions  of 
questionable  prudence.  Bom  to  elevated  station,  he 
was  not  awea  by  rank,  and,  in  addressing  the  great,  he 
•poke  at  times  with  a  freedom  bordering  upon  rude- 
ness. "  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  said  he,  in 
presence  of  a  noble, assembly,  **  belongs  to  the  poor 
and  afflicted,  and  not  to  princes,  lords,  and  courtiers, 
each  as  you  who  live  in  a  round  of  pleasures  and  on- 
joymeotK."^ 

But  this  was  not  all  the  array  of  Wittemberg.  A 
large  body  of  students  accompanied  their  teachers. 
£ck  affirms,  t^t  \bere  were  as  many  as  two  hundred. 
Armed  with  pikes  and  halberda,  they  attended  the 
doctors  in  thsir  route,  resolved  to  defend  them,  and 
proud  of  their  cause. 

In  this  order  the  procession  of  the  Reformers  arrived 
at  Leipsic.  Just  as  it  had  passed  the  Grimma  gate, 
and  had  reached  the  cemetsry  of  St.  Paul,  a  wheS  of 
Carlstadt*s  travelling  car  broke  down.  The  archdea- 
con, whose  vanity  was  pleasing  itself  with  so  solemn 
an  entry,  was  precipiuted  into  the  mud.  He  was  not 
hurt,  but  Was  compelled  to  proceed  on  foot  to  the  place 
of  his  abode.  Luther's  chsriot,  which  was  following 
that  of  Carlstadt,  got  before  him,  and  bore  the  Refor- 
mer safe  and  sound  to  his  destination.  The  people 
of  Leipsic,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  Uae  entry  of 

«  Martinus,  Domini  miles,  banc  camarinam  movit.  (Corp* 
Bati.a9.) 

t  Nse  cum  came  at  nnguine  dla  contnlit,  tod  statin  nalam 
ad  alios  fidd  oonfeiaionem  constanter  edidit  (Bl  Adaad  Yiu 
Amidorff.) 

t  Wsismaan,  Hilt.  KeoL  L  1444. 


the  champions  of  Wittemberg,  interpreted  this  accident 
as  sn  ill  omen  for  Carlstadt ;  and  it  was  soon  a  pre^ 
valent  impression  that  he  would  break  down  in  the  con- 
flict, but  that  Luther  would  remain  master  of  the  field.* 
Adolphus,  of  Merseburgy  was  not  idle.  As  soon  ae 
he  learned  the  approach  of  Luther  and  Carlstadt,  and 
even  before  they  had  alighted,  he  eaused  to  be  affixed 
on  the  doors  of  the  churches,  a  notice  prohibiting  the 
opening  of  the  discussion  under  pain  of  ezcommunica' 
tion.  Duke  Greorge,  astounded  at  this  audacity,  direct- 
ed the  city  council  to  tear  down  the  biahop*s  placard, 
and  committed  to  prison  the  daring  meddler  who  bad 
ventured  to  be  agent  of  his  orders.f  George  had  him- 
self arrived  at  Leipsic.  Ho  was  accompanied  by  all 
his  court ;  amOng  the  rest,  by  Jerome  Emser,  with 
whom  Luther  had  spent  a  memorable  evening  at  Drea- 
den.t  George  made  the  customary  prcsenu  to  the 
two  dispuunu.  *^The  Duke,"  said  £ck,  boastfully, 
"  presented  me  with  a  fine  stag,  and  to  Carlstadt  be 
gave  only  a  roebuck."^ 

The  moment  Eck  heard  that  Luther  bad  arrivod,  he 
repaired  to  the  doctor'a  lodgings — "What  is  this  1" 
said  he,  **  I  am  told  you  object  to  dispute  with  me." 
— Luther.  *'  How  can  I  dispute,  since  the  Duke 
forbids  me  to  do  so." — Eck.  **  If  I  am  not  allowed 
to  diapute  with  you,  I  shall  take  very  little  interest  in 
discussing  with  Carlstsdt.  It  is  on  your  account  I  am 
here."  II  Then,  after  a  moment*s  silence,  he  continoed, 
'*  If  I  obtain  the  Duke's  permission,  will  yon  take  the 
field  r' — Luther  (overjoyed.)  **  Only  obtain  permis- 
sion, and  we  will  meet." 

Eck  inatantly  waited  on  the  Duke;  he  labonred 
to  dissipate  his  fears ;  he  assured  him  that  be  was 
certain  of  victory,  and  that  the  Pope*s  authority,  far  from 
soifering  by  the  dispute,  would  come  out  of  it  the  more 
glorious.  "  It  was  fit,**  he  said,  **  that  the  argument 
should  bear  against  the  principal  party. — If  Lather  be 
unhumbled,  every  thing  is  sull  to  be  done ;  if  he  is 
overcome,  all  is  at  an  end."  George  granted  the  de- 
aired  permission. 

The  Duke  had  had  a  large  apartment  prepared  in 
hia  palace,  named  Pleissenburff.  Two  elevated  polpite 
had  been  erected  opposite  each  other^tablea  had  been 
placed  for  the  notaries  engaged  to  take  noiea  of  the 
discussion,  and  benches  were  ranged  around  for  the 
audience.  The  pulpita  and  benches  were  bong  with 
rich  tapeatry.  In  front  of  that  intended  for  the  doctor 
of  Wittemberg,  was  suspended  the  portrait  of  St.  Mar- 
tin—on that  of  Eck,  was  the  figure  of  St.  Geor^ge. — 
**  We  shall  aee,**  aaid  the  haughty  Eck,  as  he  contem- 
plated this  emblem — **  if  I  do  not  trample  my  antago- 
niats  under  my  feet.*'  Every  thing  announced  the  high 
importance  attached  to  the  dispute. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  a  meeting  waa  faMd  in  the 
Caatle  to  settle  the  order  that  should  be  followed. 
Eck,  who  placed  even  more  dependence  on  hia  decla- 
mation and  action,  than  on  his  aigumenta,  eRclaimed, 
"  We  will  dispute  freely  and  extempore,  and  the  nota- 
ries need  not  uke  down  our  words." 

Carlstadt.  "  It  was  understood  that  the  diacoa- 
sion  should  be  written,  printed,  and  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public.'* 

Eck.  **  Writing  down  all  that  ia  said  weariea  the 
minds  of  the  disputanta,  and  piotracta  the  contest. 
There  ia  an  end  at  once  of  the  spirit  necessary  to  give 
animation  to  the  discussion.  Do  not  delay  the  flow 
of  eloquence."* 

•  Sab.  Froflchd  vom  Priesterthum.    WMemb.  16S6,  in  prmL 
t  L  .  0pp.  L.  xvii.  346.  1 8«e  Vol.  I.  p.  S47. 

^8eckeDd.p.l90. 

i  81  tecum  non  lioet  ditputare  neqae  cam  Csristatio  volo } 
I  P'^^C^.te  enim  bunc  veni.  JL.  Opp.  in  pr«£) 
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Th^  fitands  of  £ck  supported  his  proposal—*bat 
Caristadt  persisted  in  his  objections,  and  the  chsmpion 
of  Rome  was  obliged  to  give  way. 

£cK.  **  Well,  be  it  so ;  let  it  be  in  writing :  bat  st 
ieast  the  discussion,  taken  down  by  notaries,  most  not 
be  made  public  before  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  chosen  judges.*' 

LuTBBR.  **  Then,  does  the  truth  that  Doctor  Eck 
end  his  followers  hold,  dread  the  light  I" 

Eck.     **  There  must  be  jadges." 

LoTHBR.    "  What  judges  V 

Eck.  **  When  the  discussion  is  closed,  we  will 
settle  who  they  shall  be." 

The  object  of  the  Romanists  was  apparent.  If  the 
Wittembeig  divines  accepted  judges,  they  were  loet : 
for  their  adversaries  were  previously  secure  of  tne  fa- 
vour of  thoee  who  would  be  applied  to.  If  they  refus- 
ed to  abide  their  decision,  their  enemies  would  cover 
ihem  with  shame,  by  circulating  the  report  that  they 
feared  to  auhmit  themselves  to  impartial  award. 

The  Reformers  demanded  for  judges*— not  this  and 
that  individual,  whose  opinion  had  been  previously  form- 
ed, bat  the  general  body  of  Christiaos.  It  was  to  this 
universal  suffrage  they  sppealed.  Beaides,  sentence 
of  coDdemoation  given  against  them  would,  in  their 
judgment,  matter  little,  it,  in  defending  their  cause 
hefoie  the  Christian  worM,  the^  aliould  lead  souls  to 
the  discevery  of  the  lighL  **  Luther,"  says  a  Roman 
historian,  **  required  the  whole  body  of  believers  for 
his  judges — ^io  ether  words,  a  tribunal  ao  extensive,  that 
BO  om  would  be  found  to  receive  the  sufiBrages."* 

The  parties  separated. — **  Observe  their  artifices,*' 
lemaiked  I^uther,  and  his  friends,  to  each  other.-^ 
**  They  no  doubt  mean  to  require  thAt  the  Pope  or  the 
roiversitiee  should  be  the  jiidges  of  the  result.*' 

In  fact,  en  the  following  momiog,  the  Romish  party 
sent  one  of  their  number  to  Luther,  with  instructions  to 

propose  to  him the  Pope as  judge — the  Pope  ! 

**  The  Pope !"  said  Luther,  **  how  can  I  accede  to  such 
a  propeeal  1" 

**  Beware,**  said  all  his  friends,  "of  accepting  such 
vnjust  conditions.'*  Eck  and  his  advisers  held  another 
council.  They  gave  up  the  Pope,  and  propoaed  cer- 
tain Universities.  **I>o  not  retract  the  liberty  you 
have  before  conceded  to  us,"  said  Luther.  **We 
cannot  y\M  this  point,"  replied  they.  **  Then,"  ex- 
claimed Luther,  *'  I  will  take  no  part  in  the  discus- 
sion."t 

Again  the  pacties  separated,  and  throughout  the  city 
the  a&ir  was  a  subject  of  cenversatioa.  *' Luther 
will  not  accept  the  challenge,"  said  the  Romanists 
He  will  not  acknowledge  any  judge !"  His  words  are 
commented  on  and  misconstrued,  and  endeavours  are 
Bade  to  represent  them  in  the  most  unfavourable 
colours.  **  What,  is  it  true  that  he  declines  the  dis- 
cQssiont"  said  the  wannest  friends  of  the  Reformer. 
They  flock  around  him  and  give  expreasion  to  their 
Busgivings — **  Yon  decline  the  discussion  i"  said  they, 
**  your  refusal  will  bring  lasting  shame  on  your  Uni< 
versity,  and  on  the  cause  you  have  taken  in  band." 

It  wae  aaaailinghim  on  his  weak  side.  **  Well,  then," 
sud  be,  indignantly,  '*  I  accept  the  conditions  pro- 
posed ;  but  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  to  appeal,  and 
decline  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome.'*| 

The  S7th  of  June  wss  the  dsy  6xed  for  the  opening 
of  the  discussion.  Esrly  in  the  morning  a  meeting 
took  place  in  the  great  college  of  the  University,  snd 
from  thence  the  train  walked  in  procession  to  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  where  a  solemn  mass  was  per- 
formed by  order,  and  at  the  expense,  of  the  Duke. 

•  Aiebst,  al  anivenos.morta?'«  pertinerejudlciam,  hoc  est 
ad  tribo-^  euioM  collJgendis  e^iiBUlls  nulla  urns  satis  capax. 
(FaUKvic.hu,  torn  i.  Mw) 

tL.OpF.q^)zviLlM«,  tIbU.940. 


After  the  service  the  parties  present  repaired  in  pre- 
cession to  the  ducal  castle.  In  front,  walked  Dul^e 
George  and  the  Duke  of  Pomerania;  then  came 
counts,  barons,  knights,  snd  other  persons  of  rank,  and, 
lastly,  the  doctors,  of  both  sides.  A  guard,  consisting 
of  seventy^three  cititens,  armed  with  halberds,  accom- 
panied their  march,  with  banners  flying,  and  martial 
music,  halting  at  the  castle-gates. 

The  precession  having  reached  the  palace,  each  took 
his  seat  in  the  hall,  where  the  discussion  was  to  take 
piece.  Duke  George,  the  hereditary  Prince  John, 
Prince  George  of  Anfaalt,  then  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  the  Duke  of  Pomerania,  occupied  the  seats  assign- 
ed them. 

Moselhinus  ascended  the  pulpit,  to  remind  the  the- 
ologiens,  by  the  Duke's  order,  in  what  manner  they 
were  to  dispute.  **  If  you  fall  to  quarrelling,"  saii 
the  speaker,  **  what  difference  will  remain  between  a 
theologian  in  discussion,  and  a  shameless  duellist !  In 
this  question,  what  ia  victory,  but  the  recovery  of  a 
bcether  from  enor !  It  meana  as  if  each  of  you  should 
be  more  desirous  to  be  so  conquered  than  to  coin 
quor  !"♦ 

This  address  tormmated,  sacred  music  resounded  m 
the  halls  of  the  Pleissenburg ;  the  whole  assembly  foil 
upon  their  knees,  and  the  ancient  hymn  of  invocation 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  Vem,  SuhcU  SpirituSt  was  chanted. 
Solemn  moments  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  I 
Thrice  wae  the  invocation  repeated,  and  while  this 
impreestve  voice  was  heard  around,  tbe  defenders  of 
the  sneient  doctrine,  and  the  champions  of  this  new 
teaching,  the  chnrchmen  of  the  middle  ages,  and  those 
who  sought  to  restore  the  church  of  the  apostles  hum- 
bly bowed  their  foreheads  to  the  earth.  The  time- 
honoured  bond  of  one  communion  still  bound  together 
all  theae  different  minds ;  the  same  prayer  still  pro- 
ceeded from  all  these  lips,  aa  if  one  heart  pronounced 
it. 

These  were  the  last  momenta  of  outward  and  lifo- 
less  unity :  a  new  Oneness  of  the  spirit  and  of  life  was 
commencing.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  invoked  upon  tbe 
church,  and  waa  preparing  to  answer  in  the  revival  oC 
Christaanity. 

The  chanting  and  prayer  being  concluded,  all  rose 
ffooi  their  knees.  The  discussion  was  about  to  com- 
mence, hot  it  being  twelve  o'clock,  it  was  postponed 
till  two  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Duke  assembled  at  his  tsble  the  principal  per- 
sons who  intended  to  be  present  at  the  discussion. 
After  the  repast,  they  returned  to  the  castle.  The 
hall  was  filled  with  spectators.  Discussions  of  thie 
kind  were  the  public  meetings  of  that  ago.  It  waa  in 
soch  meetings  that  the  men,  who  represented  the  gen-* 
oration  in  which  they  livsd,  agitated  the  questions  which 
occupied  the  general  mind.  Soon  the  speskers  took 
their  places.  That  their  appearance  may  be  better 
conceived,  we  wiM  give  their  portraita  as  traced  by  o|ie 
of  the  most  impartial  witnesses  of  the  encounter. 

"  Martin  Luther  is  of  middle  size,  and  so  thin,  by> 
reason  of  hn  continual  studies,  that  one  can  almoal 
count  hia  bones.  Ho  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  snd  his 
voice  is  clear  and  aonorous.  His  knowledge  and  ui»» 
dentaudiog  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  incomparable  i 
the  whole  word  of  God  is  at  hia  fingera'  ends  t  Add- 
ed CO  this,  he  has  vast  resources  of  argument  and  ideas, 
(^ne  might  perhsps  desire  somewhat  more  judgment 
to  arrange  everything  in  ita  right  order.  In  conversa- 
tioB  he  is  ameeable  and  obliging ;  in  no  respect  stoical 
or  proud ;  he  sccommodates  himself  to  ever^  one ;  hjs 
of  speaking  is  pleasing,  and  fall  ot  joviality  ;. 


f  Beine  Oel 
istnnv4 


tnamkeit  absr  usd  TersCand  In  hef  1  irer  Sehrift 
rerKleicbUch.  so  dmss  cr  fast  alles  im  GrifT  hat.  (Me* 
ism8cckeBa,3(M.) 
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b«  evinces  moch  finnness,  and  has  ever  a  coDtentaii 
•xpreation  of  countenance,  whatever  may  be  the  threaU 
of  his  adversariea.  So  that  one  ia  conatraiDed  to  be- 
lieve that  it  ia  not  without  divine  aaaiatance  that  he 
does  such  great  things.  He  ia  biaroed,  however,  for 
being  more  severe  in  bis  reproofs  than  ia  becoming  in 
a  divine,  especially  when  advancing  novelties  io  reli- 
gion." 

**  CarlsUdt  ia  smaller  in  statore :  he  has  a  dark  and 
•onbarnt  complexion ;  his  voice  is  harsh ;  hia  nwroory 
leas  tcnacioas  than  that  of  Luther,  and  he  ia  yet  more 
warm  in  temper.  Yet  he  poaaeases,  though  in  a  lower 
degree,  the  'aame  qualities  for  which  hia  friend  is  re- 
markable.** 

**  Eck  is  tall  and  broad  ahooldered ;  bia  voice  ia 
strong  and  truly  German.  He  has  good  longa,  ao  thai 
be  would  be  well  heakd  in  a  theatre,  and  would  even 
make  a  capital  town-crier.  Hia  artieoIatioD  ia  rather 
thick  than  clear.  He  has  none  of  the  grace  so  much 
commended  by  Fabiaa  and  Cicero.  His  month,  eyea, 
And  whole  conotanaoce,  give  you  the  idea  rather  of  a 
soldier,  or  a  butcher,  than  of  a  divine.  *  His  memory  ia 
wonderful,  and  if  his  understanding  were  equal  to  it,  he 
would  be  a  truly  perfect  man.  But  hia  comprehenaion 
b  alow,  and  he  wants  that  judgment,  without  which 
all  other  gifta  are  oaelesa.  Hence,  in  disputing,  he 
IModucea  a  mass  of  paaaagea  from  the  Bible,  citationa 
from  the  Falhera,  and  different  kinds  of  proof,  without 
careful  selection  or  diecemment  Add  to  ibis,  hia  ef- 
frontery is  almost  inconceivable.  If  he  ia  embarraaaed 
he  breaks  off  from  the  subject  in  hand,  plongea  into 
another,  aometimea  even  takes  up  the  opinion  of  his 
antagonist  under  a  different  form  of  expreaaion,  and, 
with  wonderful  addreas,  attributea  to  hia  opponent  the 
Tory  absurdity  be  himself  waa  defending.** 

Such  is  the  description  given  by  Mosellanoo  of  the 
men  who  then  engai^  the  attention  of  the  multitude 
who  thronged  the  great  hall  of  the  Pleissenburg. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Eck  and  Carlatadt. 

Eck*8  eyes  rested  for  an  inatant  on  aome  articles 
that  lay  on  the  deak  of  his  adversary'a  pulpit,  and  which 
acemed  to  oflfend  hia  eye.  Theae  were  the  Bible  and 
the  Fathers.  "  I  object  to  entering  upon  the  diacoa- 
sion,**  exclaimed  he,  on  a  sudden,  '*  if  you  are  peroaitted 
to  bring  your  books  with  you.**  Strange  that  a  tbeolo- 
Ijan  ahould  have  reconrae  to  booka  in  otdar  to  diapute. 
Eck*s  aurpriae  ought  to  have  been  yet  mora  sarprising. 
**:All  this  is  but  a  fig-leaf  by  which  tbia  Adam  seeks 
tc  hide  his  shame,'*  aaid  Lother.  "  Did  not  Augustine 
consult  books  when  be  contended  againat  the  Mani- 
chcansr*t  It  mattered  not!  the  partiaana  of  Eck 
were  loud  in  their  clamouis.  Mutual  impuUtiooa  were 
thrown  out.  **  The  man  hta  no  memory,*'  aaid  Eck. 
Finally,  it  waa  arranged,  accoiding  to  the  wish  of  the 
Ghancellor  of  Ingolatadt,  that  each  party  sliould  be 
ffeatricted  to  the  uae  of  his  memory  and  of  his  tongue. 
«•  ^hos,  then,*'  said  many,  **  in  this.  dispnUtion,  the 
pomt  at  iaaue  will  not  be  the  inquiry  after  troth,  but 
vrhat  praise  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  speech  and  memory 
of  the  dispotanta." 

It  bomg  impoaaible  to  relate,  at  lensth,  the  course 
of  a  diacuasion  which  laated  eeventeen  da^a,  we  moat, 
to  borrow  the  ezpreeaion  of  an  hiatorian,  unitate  pain- 
ten,  who,  in  representing  a  battle,  give  prominence  to 
the  more  memorable  actions,  leaving  the  real  in  the 
back  gronnd.t 

The  aubject  in  dispute,  between  Eck  and  Carlatadt, 
Was  an  important  one.    **  Man'a  will,  previooa  to  bia 

«  Das  Maul,  Anffen  and  ffanze  Oeiicht,  presentirt  ehe  einen 
VlaiBeher  oder  Soldaten,  au  einen  Theologain.  (Moseilanus 
in  Beckond.  900.) 

t  Prwtexit  taaen  st  hie  Adam  iUe  foliva  fioi  pnloberrimnm. 
(Ii.£pp.  19M.) 

I  FaUaTiciBi,  L  0& 


converaion,"  aaid  Carlatadt,  "  can  do  no  goo^  work. 
Every  good  work  proceeds  entirely  and  exclosively 
from  God,  who  gives  to  man  first  the  will,  and  after- 
ward the  power,  to  perform  it."  Tbia  truth  had  been 
proclaimed  by  Holy  Scriptope,  in  the  worda — //  is  God 
thai  wcrkeih  in  vou^  boih  to  ttiU  and  to  do  of  hit  good 
pleasure,*  and  by  Saint  Aogostine,  who^  in  dispoting 
with  the  Pelagiana,  had  expreaaed  it  almost  in  the  same 
words.  Every  action  which  ia  wanting  in  love  to  God, 
and  obedience  to  Him,  is  in  Hia  sight  destitute  of  that 
which  can  alone  render  it  good ;  even  though  in  other 
rospecu  flowing  from  the  nobleat  of  boraan  motives. 
But  there  is  in  man  a  natural  oppoaition  to  the  will  of 
God.  He  has  not  iu  himaelf  the  atrength  to  overcome 
tbia.  Ha  baa  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  do  ao. 
This  then  muat  be  the  work  of  divine  power. 

Thia  ia  the  doctrine  ao  cried  down  by  the  world,  and 
which  ia  yet  ao  simple;  the  doctrine  of  Free-wilL 
But  the  acholastic  divinea  had  expounded  it  so  as 
scarcely  to  be  recognised.  Loubtlessv  said  they,  tbe 
will  of  man  in  a  aute  of  nature  can  do  nothing  truly 
acceptable  to  God ;  but  it  can  do  much  to  render  him 
more  capable  of  receiving  the  grace  of  God«  and  more 
meet  to  obtain  it.  They  called  these  pieperations  a 
merit  of  congmity  ;t  **  becaoss  it  waa  congruous." 
says  Thomas  Aqoinaa,  **  that  God  should  tieat  with 
special  favour  the  men  who  makes  a  right  uae  of  his 
own  will."  And  aa  to  the  conversion  which  moat  be 
wrought  in  man,  doubtleaa  it  waa  the  grace  of  God, 
whic^  as  the  scbolaatic  divinea  tengbt,  must  effect  it ; 
but  without  exdnding  natural  powcra.  These  powersi, 
said  they,  have  not  been  destroyed  by  sin  : — sin  but 
interposes  an  obstacle  to  their  development ;  but  when 
this  impediment  is  removed,  and  that,  aaid  thej*  it  ia 
the  office  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  accomplish,  tbe  motion 
of  these  powera  is  restored.  To  mske  use  of  their 
favourite  illustration,  the  bird  that  baa  been  long  con- 
fined, has,  in  thia  condition,  neither  loat  iu  Mrength  nor 
forgotten  how  to  fly  ;  but  a  friendly  hand  ia  needed  to 
loose  iu  fetters  before  it  can  again  riae  on  tlia  wing. 
Such,  aaid  they,  is  the  condition  of  msn.t 

This  waa  the  aubject  of  diapute  between  Eck  and 
Oarlstadt.  Eck  had  at  firat  seemed  entirely  opposed  to 
Carlsudt's  propositions  on  this  subject;  but  finding 
it  difficult  to  maintain  the  position  he  bad  chosen,  he 
said,  '*  I  grant  that  our  will  baa  not  power  to  do  e  good 
act,  and  that  it  receives  power  from  God.*^  **  Do  yon 
then  acknowledge,*'  asked  Carlatadt,  overjoyed  st  hav* 
ing  won  such  a  conceasion,  **  that  a  good  work  comes 
entirely  of  God.*'  The  whole  good  work  coroes  truly 
from  God,*'  replied  the  subUe  Eck,  "*  but  not  entirely.'' 
**  That  is  a  discovery  moot  worthy  of  theological  leera- 
ing,"  cried  Melancthon.  **  An  entire  apple,"  pursued 
Eck,  *'  ia  produced  by  the  sun,  but  not  by  one  efiect, 
and  without  the  co-operation  of  the  plant. '*4  Doubt- 
leaa no  one  ever  maintained  that  an  apple  was  nllo- 
gether  the  product  of  the  son. 

WeH,  then,  said  the  oppoaing  partiea,  going  deeper 
into  this  question,  at  once  so  delicate  and  aoiinporteni 
in  philosophy  and  religion,  let  ua  then  hiquiro  bow  God 
acta  on  man,  and  bow  man  coocnra  with  this  action. 
*'  I  acknowledge,"  aaid  Eck,  **  that  tbe  first  tbougbl 
Isading  to  the  conversion  of  a  man  comee  from  God« 
and  that  man's  will  is  in  this  entirely  passive.**!  So 
far  the  two  anugonisu  wsrs  sgreed.  **  1  acknowledge,** 
aaid  Carlatadt,  **oa  mj  aide,  that  afur  this  firat  act, 
which  proceeds  from  God,  something  is  requisite  oa  tbe 

•  FhiUppfons  li. !«.  f  Meritnsi  oenmraax 

t  Planck,  1.  na. 

^  Qtianqnaia  totan  opus  Dd  sit,  non  tamen  <#rsK(cr  a  I>eo 
esse  quemadmodom  totum  pomnm  efficitor  a  sole,  sed  uon  e 
sole  toUUUtr  et  tine  plants  «fficent!i.    (Pallavlcini,  t.  i.  C8.) 

II  Moiionem  seu  Inspintloneni  pivveaietiteni  eve  a  solo 
Deo  i  at  ibi  Ubanun  arbitrian  kabet  ss  pasaiva. 


GRACE  GIVES  LIBERTY— MELAi^CTHON-.BCK  CIAIMS  VICTORY. 

psTt  of  man,  which  St  Paul  calls  tpiU^  which  the  Fa- 
thers tenn,  eotuent.'*  Here  again  both  agreed  ;  but 
from  thte  point  they  diverged.  **  This  consent  on  the 
pari  of  man,**  said  £ck,  ''  comes  partly  from  our  natu- 
ral will,  partly  from  God's  grace  to  us.*'*  **  No,"  said 
CarUtadt,  **ifc  is  requtsito  that  God  should  entirely 
creac«  this  will  in  raan/'t  Hereupon  £ck  benn  to 
maoifeat  aarpriao  and  anger  at  woids  so  well  adapted 
to  make  man  sensible  of  his  own  nothingness.  **  Your 
doctrine,*'  said  he,  **  regards  man  as  a  stone,  a  log, 
incapable  of  reciprocal  action."  **  What !"  answer^ 
the  Keformera,  "  does  not  the  capacity  for  receiving 
the  strength  that  God  produces  ro  him — a  capacity 
which,  according  to  us,  man  possesaea-^Bufficiently 
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^liatinffoiah  him  from  a  atone,  or  a  log  of  wood  ?"  **  But," 
replio3  their  antagonists,  **  yon  take  a  poaition  that  di- 
rectly contradicts  experience,  when  you  refuse  to  ac- 
koowledge  anv  natural  ability  m  man."  "  We  do  not 
^eny,"  replied  the  others,  **  that  man  poaaeases  certain 
powera  and  abilitv  to  reflect,  meditate,  and  choose ; 
only  we  count  such  powers  aa  mere  instruments  which 
can  do  no  good  thing  until  the  hand  of  God  has  moved 
them  -,  they  are  like  to  a  saw  that  a  man  holds  in  his 
hands  "t 

The  great  queetion  of  Free-will  was  here  discussed ; 
and  it  was  essy  to  demonstrate  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformers  did  not  take  away  from  a  man  the  liberty  of 
a  moral  agent,  and  reduce  him  to  a  paasive  machine. 
The  bberty  of  a  moral  agent  consists  in  the  power  of 
acting  coolbmably  to  his  choice.  Every  action  per- 
fonaed  without  external  oonstiaint,  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  determination  of  the  soul  itaelf^  is  a  free  action. 
The  soul  is  determined  by  motives ;  but  we  constantly 
see  the  same  motivea  acting  diversely  on  different 
ni:od«.  Many  do  not  act  conformably  to  the  motives 
of  which  they  yet  acknowledge  all  the  force.  This 
failure  of  the  motive  proceeds  from  obstacles  opposed 
by  the  corruption  of  the  heart  and  undersunding.  But 
God,  in  giving  **  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,"  takes 
away  these  obstacles ;  and,  in  removing  them,  far  from 
depriving  man  of  liberty,  he  removes  that  which  hin- 
dered him  from  acting  freely,  and  from  following  the 
light  of  his  conscience ;  and  thus,  aa  the  Gospel  ex 
presses  it,  mafcss  him  free.    (John  viii.  86.) 

A  trivial  incident  intenrupted  the  discussion.  Carl^ 
ttadt,  as  Eck  relates,^  had  prepared  certain  arguments, 
and,  like  many  preachers  of  our  own  day,  he  was  read- 
ing what  he  had  written.  Eck  saw  in  thia  mere  col- 
lege tactics ;  he  objscted  to  it.  Carlatedt,  embarrassed, 
a[^  fearing  he  should  not  get  on  well  without  his 
paper,  persisted.  **  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  doctor  of  the 
tchoda,  proud  of  the  advantage  he  thought  he  had 
obuined,  **  he  has  not  quite  so  good  a  memory  as  I 
have."  The  point  was  referred  to  arbitrators,  who 
permitted  the  reading  of  paasages  of  the  Fathers,  but 
came  to  the  resolution  that,  with  that  exception,  the 
disrossion  shooM  be  extempore. 

This  first  sUge  of  the  dispute  was  ofVsn  inteimpt- 
ed  by  the  spectators.  Much  sgitatioo,  and  even  audible 
expressions  of  feeling,  broke  forth.  Any  proposition 
that  did  not  find  favour  with  the  majority  excited  in- 
aunt  clamours,  and  then  it  was  necessary  to  enjoin 
silence.  The  diapotants  themselvea  were  sometimes 
carried  away  by  the  eagemesa  of  the  dispute. 

Close  to  Luther  stoM  Melsncthon,  who  waa  almost 
in  an  eqosl  degree  an  object  of  curiosity.  He  was  of 
■null  autore,  and  would  have  paaaed  as  not  above 
eighteen  years  of  age.    Luther,  who  was  a  head  taller, 

*  PsTtim  a  Deo,  partim  a  Hbero  atbitrio. 
1  Conaentit  homo,  aed  conaensoa  est  donom  DeL-~CoDSSiip 
tire  non  ett  tgere. 
i  Utaena  m  aiaau  hoiniiils  trahsatls* 
S  B«ck«ndorf,  p.  ifll 


connected  with  him  in  the  cloaest  friendship: 
they  came  in  and  went  out  together.  **  To  bok  at 
Melancthon,"  said  a  Swiss  divine,*  who  studied  at 
Wittemberg,  **  one  would  say  he  was  but  a  youth ;  but 
in  understanding,  learning,  and  talent,  he  is  a  giant ; 
and  one  wonders  how  such  heights  of  wisdom  and 
geniua  can  be  contained  within  so  slight  a  frame." 
Between  theaittinga,  Melancthon  converaed  with  Carl* 
stadt  and  Luther.  He  aided  them  in  their  preparatioa 
for  the  diecnssion,  and  auggeated  the  arguments  that 
hia  vast  learmog  enabled  him  to  contribute ;  but  while 
the  discussion  was  going  on,  he  remained  quietly  seated 
among  the  speetatora,  listening  with  attention  to  the 
words  of  the  speakers. t  At  times,  however,  he  came 
to  the  aaaistance  of  Carlstadt.  Whenever  the  latter 
was  near  giving  way  under  the  declamation  of  the 
Chancellor  of  Ingolstadt,  the  young  professor  would 
whisper  a  word,  or  hand  him  a  alip  of  paper  whereon 
he  had  noted  down  a  reply.  Eck  having,  on  one  oc» 
caaion,  perceived  thia,  and  indignant  that  the  gramma- 
rian, aa  he  termed  him,  ahould  dare  to  meddle  in  the 
discussion,  turned  round  and  said,  inaolently ;  **  Be 
silent,  Philip,  mind  your  studies,  and  do  not  stand  in 
my  way."t  Eck  may  perhapa  have  even  then  foreseen 
how  formidable  an  opponent  he  would  one  day  find  In 
thia  yonth.  Luther  waa  roused  by  this  rude  insult 
directed  againat  his  friend .  **  The  judgment  of  Philip,** 
said  he,  **  has  greater  weight  with  me  than  a  thouaand 
Dr.  Eeks." 

The  calm  Melancthon  easily  detected  the  weak 
points  of  the  discussion.  **  One  cannot  help  feeling 
aatoniahed,"  said  he,  with  that  prudence  and  grsciods 
spirit  which  we  recognise  in  all  his  words,  "  when  we 
think  on  the  violence  with  which  these  subjects  were 
treated.  How  could  any  expect  to  derive  instruction 
from  it  1  The  Spirit  of  God  loves  retirement  and  si- 
lence ;  it  is  there  he  penetrates  into  our  hosrts.  The 
bride  of  Christ  does  not  uke  her  sUnd  in  the  streets 
and  croaa-ways,  bat  she  leads  her  spouse  into  the  house 
of  her  mother.  "4 

Each  party  claimed  the  victory.  Eck  resorted  to 
every  artifice  to  appear  victorious.  As  the  lines  of 
divetgence  ran  closely  together,  it  often  happened  that 
he  exclaimed  thai  he  had  reduced  hia  adversary  to  his 
opinion ;  or  else,  like  another  Proteus,  said  Luther,  he 
turned  suddenly  round,  put  forth  Carlstadt's  opinion 
differently  expressed,  and  triumphantly  demanded  if  he 
could  refuse  to  acknowledge  it.  And  the  uninitiated, 
who  had  not  watched  the  manoeuvre  of  the  sophist, 
began  to  applaud  and  exult  with  him.  Nevertheless, 
Eck,  without  perceiving  it,  in  reality  gave  up,  in  the 
courae  of  the  discussion,  much  more  Uwn  he  had  in-  • 
tended.  His  partisans  laughed  immoderately  at  his 
successive  devices ;  *'  but,"  said  Luther,  *'  I  am  much 
inclined  to  think  that  their  laughter  waa  affected,  and 
that  they  were  actually  on  thorns,  when  they  saw  their 
chief,  who  had  commenced  the  battle  with  bravadoes, 
abMidon  hia  atandard,  leave  his  own  ranks,  and  act  the 
part  of  a  shsmeless  deserter."li 

Three  or  four  days  after  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ence, it  had  been  interrupted  on  acconnt  o(  the  festival 
of  the  aMatles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  j^uke  of  Pomerania  had  requested  Luther  to 
preach  on  the  occaaion  in  his  chapel.  Luther  gladly 
consented.  Bat  the  chapel  was  early  thronged,  and 
the  crowds  of  hearers  increasing,  the  aaaembly  ad- 

*  John  Kesaler,  afterwarda  Beformer  at  8t  Oall. 

t  LIpstce  pugnn  ociosaa  spectator  in  reUquo  vnlgo  aedi, 
(Corpba  Refonnatorum,  i.  III.) 

f  Taes  tu,  Pkilippe,  ac  toa  atndia  enxa,  as  ns  perturbs, 
abfd.1149.)  -,  r~ 

^  Melanoth.  0pp.  p.  134. 

0  Relictis  aignia,  deaertorem  exercitua  et  tranaftafsia  Ihs- 
tosa.    (L.  Kpp.  L  98A.) 
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jwirned  to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  where  the  con* 
fereoce  had  been  carried  on.  Luther  took  his  text  from 
the  gospel  of  the  day,  and  preached  on  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  authority  of  St.  Peter.  What  he  was 
accustomed  to  maintain  before  a  learned  auditory,  he 
then  declared  to  the  people : — Christianity  brings  the 
liffht  of  truth  to  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  meet  in- 
tMligent  minds.  It  is  this  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  religions,  and  all  aystems  of  philosophy.  The 
Iieipsic  divines,  who  had  heard  Luther*s  sermon,  hast- 
ened to  report  to  Eck  the  offensive  expressions  with 
which  they  had  been  scandalized.  *'  You  must  answer 
him,*' cried  they;  **  these  specious  errors  must  be  pub- 
licly refuted."  Eck  desired  nothing  beUer.  Ail  the 
churches  were  at  his  service ;  and,  on  four  successive 
occasions,  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  inveighed  against 
Luther  and  his  sermon.  Luther*s  friends  were  indig- 
nant. They  demanded  that  the  theologian  of  Wit- 
temberg  should,  in  his  turn,  be  heard.  But  their  de- 
numd  was  disregarded.  The  pulpits  were  open  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel,  and  shut  to  those  who  pro- 
olaimed  it.  **I  was  silent,"  aaid  Luther,  **and  was 
obliged  to  suffer  myself  to  be  attacked,  insulted,  and 
calumniated,  without  eTen  the  power  to  excuse  or  de^ 
fend  myself.*'* 

It  was  not  only  the  clergy  who  opposed  the  teachers 
of  the  evangelical  doctrine ;  the  burvhert  of  Leipsic 
^ere,  in  that,  of  one  mind  with  the  clergy.  A  blind 
fanaticism  rendered  them  the  ready  dupes  of  the  folse* 
hood  and  prejudice  which  were  circulated  abroad. 
The  principal  inhabitants  abstained  from  visiting  Luther 
or  CarUtadt ;  and,  if  they  accidentally  met  in  the  street, 
they  passed  them  without  salutation.  They  misrepre- 
sented them  to  the  duke.  On  the  ether  hand,  they 
were  in  daily  communication,  and  interchange  of  visits, 
with  the  Doctor  of  IngolsUdt.  To  Luther  they  offered 
the  disputant's  customary  present  of  wine.  Beyond 
this  any  who  were  favourably  disposed  toward  him, 
concealed  their  predilection  from  others :  several,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Nicodemus,  csme  to  him  by 
night,  or  by  stealth.  Two  individuals  alone  stood  for- 
ward, to  their  own  honour,  and  publicly  declared  them- 
salvea  his  friends  :^Doctor  Auerbach,  whom  we  have 
already  seen  at  Augsburg,  and  Doctor  Pistor,  the 
younger. 

The  greatest  agitation  prevailed  in  the  city.  The 
two  parties  resembled  two  hostile  camps,  and  some- 
times came  to  blows.  '  Frequent  quarrels  took  plsce 
in  the  inns  between  the  Leipsic  students  and  those  of 
Wittemberff.  It  was  currently  asserted,  even  in  the 
meetings  of  the  clergy,  that  Luther  carried  about  with 
him  a  devil  enclosed  in  a  small  box.  "  I  know  not," 
said  Eck,  spitefully,  ^  whether  the  devil  is  in  the  box 
or  under  his  frock~bnt  sore  I  am,  be  is  in  one  or  the 
other." 

Several  doctors  of  the  opposing  parties  were  lodged, 
doling  the  progress  of  the  dispuUtion,  in  the  house  of 
the  printer,  Herbipolis.  Their  contentions  ran  so  high, 
that  their  host  was  obliged  to  place  a  police  8ergeant,arm- 
ed  with  a  halberd,  at  thehead  of  the  Ubie,  with  instruc- 
to  preserve  the  peace.  One  day  Baumgarten,  a  vender 
of  indulgences,  came  to  blowa  with  a  eentleman  at- 
tached to  Luther,  and,  in  the  violence  of  bis  fit  of  pas- 
sion, burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  expired.  **  I  myself," 
says  Froschel,  who  relates  the  fact,*  **  was  one  of  those 
who  csrried  him  to  the  grave."  In  snch  resolte  the 
general  ferment  in  men's  minds  manifested  itself. 
Then,  as  in  our  days,  the  speeches  in  the  sssemblies 
foond  an  echo  in  the  dinner-room  and  public  streeta. 

Duke  George,  though  strongly  biased  in  favour  of 
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Eck,  did  not  evince  so  much  zeal  in  his  caose  as  Inp 
subjects.  He  invited  all  three,  Eck,  Luther,  and  Carl- 
stadt,  to  dinner,  tie  even  requested  Luther  to  viail 
him  in  private ;  but  soon  manifested  the  prejndices 
that  had  been  artfully  inculcated.  **  Your  tract  on  the 
Lord*s  prsyer,'*  ssid  the  duke,  **  has  misled  the  con- 
sciences of  many.  There  are  some  who  complain  that, 
for  four  days  together,  they  have  not  been  able  to  aaj 
one  pater. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  July  that  the  contest  commenced 
between  Eck  and  Luther,  Everything  announced  that 
it  would  be  more  violent  and  decisive  than  that  which 
had  ^iust  terminated.  The  two  disputants  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  arena,  firmly  resolved  not  to  Isy  down 
their  arms  till  victeiy  should  have  declared  in  favoar 
of  one  Of  the  other.  General  attention  was  alive,  for 
the  subject  of  dispute  was  the  pope's  primacy.  Two 
prominent  hinderances  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  hierarchy,  and  rationalism,  as  applied  to  the 
doctrines  of  man*s  moral  powers,  had  been  the  object 
of  attack  in  the  early  part  of  the  diaeuasion.  The 
hierarchy  viewed,  in  what  was  at  once  its  basis  as  vrcU 
as  climax — the  doctrine  of  the  pope's  aathoritv  waa 
now  to  be  impugned.  On  the  one  side  appeared  Eck, 
the  defender  of  ue  established  tesching,  and,  like  some 
boastful  soldier,  strong  in  confidence  derived  from  pre- 
vious triumphs.*  On  the  other  side  came  Luther,  to 
whom  the  contest  seemed  to  promise  nothing  but  per- 
secutions and  ignominy,  but  who  preaentcd  himself 
with  a  clear  conscience,  a  firm  determination  to  aacii- 
fice  everything  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  a  hope  loll 
of  Caitb  in  Gh>d*s  power  to  deliver  him. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  the  two  disputants  had 
taken  their  places,  encompassed  by  an  attentive  and 
numerous  auditory. 

Luther  stood  up,  and  adopting  a  necessary  precau- 
tion, said,  with  humility :  « 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Lord — Amen.  I  declare  that 
the  respect  I  have  for  the  sovereign  pontiff  would  have 
prevented  my  sustaining  the  part  I  am  taking  in  this 
discussion,  had  not  the  worthy  Doctor  Eck  peisoaded 
me  thereto." 

Eck.  **  In  thy  name,  blessed  Jesus !  Before  I 
enter  on  this  discussion,  I  protest  in  your  presence, 
noble  chiefs,  that  all  I  shall  say  is  subject  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  first  of  all  episcopal  chairs,  and  to  the 
master  who  fills  it." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Eck  continued : 

*'  There  is  in  God's  Church  a  primacy  derived  from 
Christ  himself.  The  church  militam  has  been  set  up 
in  the  likeness  of  the  church  triumphant.  But  this 
latter  is  a  monarchy,  wherein  evervthing  ascends  hier- 
archically  to  its  sole  head — God  himself.  Therefore 
it  is  that  Christ  has  established  a  similar  order  opoo 
earth.  How  monstrous  would  the  choroh  be  without 
a  bead."-! 

Ldthcr,  turning  to  the  assembly, 

**  When  the  doctor  declares  that  it  is  most  needful 
that  the  Church  universal  have  a  head,  ho  says  weH. 
If  there  beany  one  among  us  who  affirms  the  contraijr 
let  him  sUnd  forth.     I  hold  no  such  thing." 

Eck.  **  If  the  church  militant  has  never  been  with- 
out its  one  Head,  I  would  beg  to  ask  who  he  can  be, 
but  the  Roman  Plontiffl" 

LuTBiR,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven, 

**  The  Head  of  the  Church  militant  is  Christ  him- 
self, and  not  a  mortal  man.     I  believe  this,  on  the  ai>- 


*  Faciebat  hoc  Eccius  quia  certain  tibi  gloriam  propositam 
cemebat.propler  propositlonem  meam,  in  qua  negabam  Papsm 
eiie  Jure  divino  caput  Ecclesie  ;  hie  patait  ei  campus  mag- 
nas.    (L .  0pp.  in  pnef 

t  Nam  quad  monttnun  esset,  Ecolaaiam  esse  acephalam  t 
a<.Opp.latLS48.> 
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thoritj  of  God's  testimony,  whose  word  says,  He  mnst 
reign  notil  his  enemies  bo  put  under  his  feet.*  Let 
QS  then  no  longer  give  ear  to  those  who  put  away 
Christ  to  the  Church  triumphant  in  Heaven.  His 
kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  faith.  We  see  not  our  Head, 
and  yet  we  are  joined  to  bim."t 

EcK,  not  discomfited,  and  turning  to  other  arguments, 
resumed : 

**  It  is  from  Rome,  as  St.  Cyprian  tells  ns,  that  sa- 
credotal  unity  proceeded. "t 

LuTHBB.  "As  regards  tho  Western  Church,  agreed. 
But  is  not  this  Roman  Church  herself  derived  from  that 
of  Jerusalem  1  And,  to  speak  correctly,  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  was  mother  and  nors^  of  all  the  churches.  "^ 

£cK.  '*  St.  Jerome  affirms,  that  if  authority  above 
that  of  all  other  churches  is  not  lodged  with  the  Pope, 
there  will  be  in  the  Church  as  many  schisms  aa  there 
are  bishops."!! 

Ldthkr.  **  I  admit  it,Y  that  is  to  say,  that  if  all 
the  faithful  were  consenting,  this  authority  might, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  human  legislation,  bo 
rightfully  ascribed  to  the  chief  pontiff.  Neither  would 
I  deny  that  if  the  whole  body  of  believers  should  con- 
sent to  acknowledge  as  first  and  chief  bishop — the 
bishop  of  Rome,  or  of  Paris,  or  of  Magdeburg,  it  would 
be  oar  duty  to  acknowledge  him  as  such — from  respect 
to  this  general  consent  of  the  whole  church :  but  that 
is  what  the  world  has  never  seen,  nor  ever  will  see. 
Even  in  our  own  day,  does  not  the  Greek  church  with- 
hold her  consent  to  Rome  1" 

Lother  was  at  this  time  quite  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge the  pope  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  Church'— freely 
cbmen  by  it ;  but  be  denied  his  divine  right.  It  was 
not  until  a  later  period  that  he  denied  that  any  submis- 
sion was  due  to  him.  That  was  sn  advance  to  which 
the  Leipsic  controversy  mainly  contributed.  But  Eck 
was  on  ground  which  Luther  knew  better  than  he.  As 
Eck  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  Luther 
resolved  to  defeat  him  by  the  Fathers  themselves. 

"  Tbat  my  construction  of  the  words,*'  said  he,  '*  is 
tmly  what  St.  Jerome  intended,  I  will  prove  by  his  own 
epistle  to  Evagrius.  Every  bishop,  says  be,  whether 
of  Rome  or  of  Etigobium,  whether  of  Constance  or  of 
Regiom,  whether  of  Alexandria  or  of  Thanis,  haa  the 
same  bonoar  and  the  same  priestly  rank.**  The  influ- 
ence of  wealth,  or  the  humility  of  poverty  alone,  makes 
their  difference  of  aunding." 

Froaa  the  Fathers  Lother  passed  lo  the  decrees  of 
the  conncils,  which  recognize  in  the  bishop  of  Rome 
only  the  first  among  his  peers,  tt  **  We  read,**  said 
he,  *'  in  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Africa,  *  Let  not 
the  bishop  of  the  chief  see  be  called  Prince  of  the  Pon- 
tifis,  or  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  any  other  name  of  that 
sort,  bot  simply,  bishop  of  the  first  see.*  If  the  mon- 
archy of  the  biahop  of  Rome  vfere  of  divine  right,*'  con- 
tinued Lother,  '*  would  not  this  decision  be  heretical  V* 

Eck  met  this  by  one  of  the  subtle  distinctions  to 
which  he  waa  so  sccostomed  to  have  recourse. 

**  The  bishop  of  Rome,  if  you  please,  is  not  univer- 
se bishop,  hot  bishop  of  the  church  universal.*'tl 

•  1  Cor.  XT.  39. 

f  Prornw  auditndi  son  nmt  qui  Ckrittum  extr  a  EeeUsiam 
taHUntem  ttndutU  in  triumphmttem,  cum  tit  ngnumftdei.  Co- 
fat  HMtnm  non  tUtmus ;  tamm  habtmut.    (L.  0pp.  lat  i. 

iUnde  sacerdotalls  anitss  exorta  eit    (Ibid.  348.) 
Hce  est  flsatrix  propria  onmian  eccletisrttm.    (Jhid,  344.) 
Cai  §i  Bon  exon  qniBdam  et  sb  omnlbua  eoainens  detur 
pocestas.     (Jbid.  343.) 

f  DcCur.  inqait,  hoc  Mt  Jure  hamano,  posse  fieri,  contenti- 
cntibos  ceteris  omniboa  fidsUbnt.    (IbM.  344.) 

**  f;iaidi!m  merit!  et  i;jasdea&  tacerdotti  est    (L  Opp^  lat,  I. 
344.] 
tt  Prlmas  inter  paxw. 
ti  Non  epjseopos  oniversalis  sed  nnlvsnalis  Scolesla  Bpis- 


LuTHBR.  **  I  will  not  say  one  word  on  that  anawer. 
Let  our  hearers  themselves  judge  concerning  it.** 

^  Certainly,**  he  afterward  observed,  **  tbat  waa  a 
gloss  worthy  of  a  theologian,  and  just  of  a  kind  to  con- 
tent a  disputant  eager  for  triumph.  I  have  not  remain- 
ed at  Leipsic,  at  considerable  cost,  to  no  purpose,  since 
i  have  learned  that  the  pope,  of  a  truth,  is  not  universal 
bishop,  but  bishop  of  the  church  universal  !*** 

Eck.  •*  Well,  to  come  to  the  point.  The  venera- 
ble doctor  requires  from  me  a  proof  tbat  the  primacy 
of  the  church  of  Rome  is  of  divine  right ;  I  find  that 
proof  in  the  words  of  Christ — *  Thtnt  art  Peter^  and 
upon  this  roek  I  will  build  my  ehureh.  **  St.  Augustine, 
in  one  of  his  epistles,  haa  thus  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  passage—*  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock,  that 
is  to  say,  on  Peter,  I  will  buikl  my  church.*  It  is  true, 
that  Augustine  has  elsewhere  said,  that  by  this  roek 
we  must  understand  Christ  himself,  but  he  has  not  re- 
tracted his  first  explanatu>n.'* 

LuTHKB.  **  If  the  revemed  doctor  brings  against 
me  theae  worda  of  St.  Augustine,  let  him  himself  first 
reconcile  such  opposite  assertions.  For  certain'  it  is, 
that  St.  Augustine  haa  repeatedly  said,  that  the  rock 
was  Christ,  and  hardly  once  that  it  was  Peter  himself. 
Bot  even  though  St.  Augustine,  and  all  the  Fathers, 
should  say,  that  tho  apostle  is  the  roek  of  which  Christ 
spake,  I  would,  if  f  should  stand  alone,  deny  the  asser- 
tion— supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
— in  other  words,  by  divme  right  t — for  it  is  written. 
Other  foundoHon  eon  no  man  lay  than  that  is  ioiif ,  eoen 
Christ  Jtsus.X  Peter  himself  calls  Christ  the  chief 
comer-stone^  and  living  rock,  on  which  we  are  huHt  vp 
a  spiritual  AoKie.**^ 

Eck.  **  I  am  astonished  at  the  humility  and  difii- 
dence  with  which  the  reverend  doctor  undertakes  to 
stand  alone  against  so  many  illustrious  Fathers,  thus 
affirming  that  he  knows  more  of  these  things  than  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  councils,  divines,  aivl  universi- 
ties!  ....  It  would  no  doubt  be  very  wonderful  if 
God  had  hidden  tho  truth  from  so  many  aainta  and 
martyra  till  the  advent  of  the  reverened  father.*' 

LuTRBB.  *'The  Fathers  are  not  opposed  to  me. 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  and  the  most  eminent 
divines,  say  as  I  do.  On  that  confession  of  faith  the 
church  is  built^  says  St.  Ambrose, II  explaining  what  ta 
to  be  understood  by  the  stone  on  which  the  church 
resU.  Let  my  antagonist  then  restrain  his  speech. 
Such  expressions  aa  he  has  just  used  do.  but  stir  up 
animosity,  instead  of  helping  in  learned  discussion.** 

Eck  had  not  expected  so  much  learning  in  his  adver- 
sary, and  manased  to  extricate  himself  £om  the  laby- 
rinth in  which  ne  had  endeavoured  to  entanffle  him. 
**  The  reverend  father,**  aaid  he,  **  has  entered  on  this 
discussion,  after  well  preparing  hia  subject.  Your  ex* 
cellencies  will  excuse  me  if  I  should  not  produce  so 
much  exact  reaearch.  I  came  hither  to  discuss,  and 
not  to  make  a  book.**  Eck  was  in  some  sort  taken 
by  aurprise,  but  not  defeated.  Having  no  other  argu- 
ment at  hand,  he  had  recourae  to  an  odious  and  con- 
temptible artifice,  which,  if  it  did  not  bear  down,  mnst 
at  leaat  greatly  embarraas  his  adversary.  If  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  a  Bohemian,  a  heretic,  a  Huasite,  do  bot 
hang  over  Luther,  he  is  vanquiahed  ;  for  the  Bohemi- 
ans were  detested  in  the  church.  The  doctor  of  IngoU 
stadt  adopted  this  stratsgem.  **  From  primitive  times,**  • 
said  he,  "it  has  been  ever  acknowledged,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  derives  her  primacy  from  Christ  him- 

*  Ego  gloriar  me  tot  ezpsniii  non  firustra  .  .  (L<  Opp.? 
390.) 

f  Resistam  els  ego  nnnt,  auctoritate  Apoitoli  id  est,  divino 
tare.    (L.  Opp.  lat  L  387.) 

tl  Cor.  Hi!  II.  §1  Peter  11. 4,  6. 

II  The  Chnrch  is  built  upon  that  eonlteslon  of  faith.  (L. 
Opp.  lat  i.  364.) 
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•elf,  and  not  from  haman  law.  I  must  admit,  how< 
ever,  that  the  Bobemiaoe,  in  their  obstinate  defence  of 
their  errors  have  attacked  thia  doctrine.  I  ask  the 
reverend  father's  pardon  if  I  aon  opposed  to  the  Bohe 
mians  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the  Charch ; 
and  if  the  present  discussion  has  recalled  those  heretics 
to  Diy  recollectioo :  for  ...  .  according  to  my  humble 
judgment ...  the  inferences  the  doctor  has  drawn  are 
entirely  favourable  to  their  errors ;  and,  it  is  said,  they 
boast  of  this."* 

£ck  had  rightly  calculated  the  effect  All  his  par- 
tisans loudly  applauded  the  artful  insinuation,  and  an 
exultation  was  manifest  in  the  auditory.  "  Those  in* 
suits,'*  said  the  Reformers  at  a  subsequent  period, 
"  pleasd  their  fancy  much  more  than  the  progress  of 
the  discussion." 

LuTHBR.  "  I  neither  loTe,  nor  ever  shall  love,  a 
schism.  Since  on  their  own  authority  the  Bohemians 
have  separated  from  unity  with  vs,  they  are  in  the 
wrong :  even  though  divine  right  shouki  be  in  favour 
of  tlie  doctrine :  for  the  highest  diTine  right  is  love,  and 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit"! 

It  was  on  the  5th  of  July,  in  the  morning,  that  Lu- 
ther uttered  these  words.  The  meeting  shortly  after 
broke  up,  the  dinner  hour  hariog  arrived.  It  is  likely 
that  some  one  of  the  friends,  or  perhaps  of  the  enemies 
of.tbe  doctor,  drew  his  thoughts  to  the  fact,  that  he  had 

Sme  very  far  in  thus  condemning  the  Christians  of 
obemia.  Had  they  not  in  reality  stood  for  those 
doctiines  that  Luther  was  then  maintaining  1  Hence 
it  was,  when  the  assembly  were  again  together  at  two 
in  the  afternoon,  Luther  broke  silence,  and  said,  cou- 
rageously : — "Among  the  articles  of  John  Buss  and  the 
Bohemians,  there  sre  some  that  are  most  agreeable  to 
Christ.  This  is  certain  ;  and  of  this  sort  is  that  sni- 
cle.  *  There  is  only  one  church  universal :'  and  again  : 
'  That  is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  that  we  should  be- 
lieve the  Roman  church  superior  to  others.* — It  mat- 
ters little  to  me  whether  Wtcklifl^  or  Huss,  said  it.  It 
is  Truth." 

This  declaration  of  Luther  produced  an  immense 
sensation  on  the  auditory.  Hus»,  WickUff,  names  held 
in  abhorrence,  pronounced  with  respect  by  a  monk,  in 
the  midst  of  a  Catholic  assembly !  ...  An  almost 
general  murmur  ran  round  the  hall.  Duke  George 
himself  was  alarmed.  He  foresaw  for  Saxony  the  un- 
furling of  the  standard  of  that  civil  discord  which  had 
ravsged  the  states  of  his  maternal  ancestors.  Not  able 
to  auppress  his  feelings,  he  broke  forth  in  a  loud  excla- 
mation, in  the  hearing  of  all  the  assembly :  **  He  is 
mad.'*t  Then  shaking  his  head,  he  rested  his  hands 
on  his  sides.  The  whole  assembly  was  in  high  excite- 
ment. Those  who  were  seated  rose  from  their  seats, 
conversing  in  groups.  The  drowsy  were  aroused ; 
the  enemies  of  Luther  exulted  ;  and  his  friends  were 
greatly  perplexed.  Several  who  till  then  had  listened 
to  him  with  satisfaction,  began  to  doubt  his  orthodoxy. 
The  effect  of  this  speech  waa  never  effaced  from  the 
mind  of  Duke  George :  from  that  hour  he  looked  with 
an  evil  eye  on  the  Reformer,  and  became  bis  enemy. ^ 

As  to  Luther,  be  did  not  give  way  to  thia  burst  of 
murmurs.  *'  Gregory  Nazianzen,"  continued  be,  with 
noble  calmness,  **  Basil  the  great,  Epiphanius,  Chry* 
sostom,  and  a  great  many  other  Greek  biahops,  are 
saved  ;  and  yet  they  never  belieTed  that  the  Charch 
of  Rome  was  superior  to  other  churches.     It  does  net 

*  Et,  ut  fsma  eft.  le^oc  plurironm  gratulantar.  (Ibid.  360.) 
fNunquam  mihi  placuit  nee  in  oetemum  placebit  auodcum- 

?ue  sehl^ma  . . .  Cum  luprcmum  Jus  divinum  sit  Charitas  et 
rnitas  Spiritual.    (L.  0pp.  lat.  i.  350.) 
J:  Daa  Tvalt  die  Sucht  t 
I  Niini  adhuc  erat  dax  Georgiut  miht  non  Inlmicui,  quod 
ebamcerto.    (L.  0pp.  in  prefo 


belong  to  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  add  new  articles  of 
faith.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  believing  Chrie- 
tian  but  the  Holy  Scripture.  It,,  alone,  is  of  divine 
right.  I  beg  the  worthy  doctor  Eck  to  grant  me  that 
the  Roman  pontiffa  have  been  men,  and  not  to  speak 
of  them  as  if  they  were  Gods."* 

Eck  here  resorted  to  one  of  those  pleasantriea  which 
give  an  easy  advantage,  in  appearance,  to  him  who 
uses  them. 

**  The  reverend  father,  who  is  not  skilful  in  bie 
cookery,"  said  he,  "  has  just  made  a  very  bad  hash  of 
heretics  and  Greek  saints ;  so  that  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity of  the  one,  hides  the  tasle  of  poison  in  the  others,  "t 

LuTRBB,  interrupting  Eck,  with  spirit — "  The  wor- 
thy doctor  speaks  with  effrontery.  In  my  judgmeot, 
Christ  can  have  no  concord  with  Belial." 

Such  were  the  discussions  which  gave  employment 
to  the  two  doctors.  The  asaembly  were  attentive. 
The  interest  at  times  flagged,  however,  and  the  bearers 
were  not  displeased,  when  any  incident  occurred  to 
enliven  them  by  some  distraction.  It  often  bappeosy 
that  evenu  of  the  greateat  importance  are,  in  this  way, 
broken  in  upon  by  comic  accidents.  Somothiog  of 
this  sort  took  place  at  Leipsic. 

Duke  George,  following  the  custom  of  the  age,  kept 
a  court  fool.  Some  wags  ssid  to  him,  **  Luther  is 
contending  that  a  court  fool  may  get  married ;  Eck, 
maintains  the  contrary  opinion."  Hereupon  the  fool 
conceived  great  aversion  for  Eck,  and  .every  time  he 
came  to  the  hall  in  the  Duke's  suite,  he  eyed  the  theo- 
logian with  threatening  looks.  One  day,  the  eliancel- 
ior  of  IngoUudt,  descending  to  buffoonery,  shut  one 
eye,  (the  fool  was  blind  of  one  eye)  and,  with  the  other, 
looked  Bfikance  at  the  dwarf.  The  latter,  no  longer 
able  to  control  himself,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse 
on  the  learned  doctor.  The  whole  assembly,  aays 
Peifer,  gave  way  to  laughter,  and  this  incident  les- 
sened, in  some  degree,  Sie  extreme  tension  of  their 
minds,  t 

During  this  time  the  city  was  the  scene  of  events 
which  showed  the  horror  with  which  the  bold  asser- 
tions of  Luther  inspired  the  psrtissus  of  Rome.  The 
loudest  clamours  proceeded  from  the  convents  in  the 
Pope's  interest.  One  Sunday  the  doctor  of  Wittem- 
berg  entered  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  just  before 
high  mass.  There  were  present  only  a  few  monks, 
who  were  going  through  the  earlier  masses  at  the 
lower  altars.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  the  cloistcf 
that  the  heretic,  Luther,  waa  in  the  church,  the  monks 
ran  together  in  haste,  caught  up  the  remonstrance,  and 
taking  ii  to  its  recepUcle,  carefully  shut  it  up,  lest  the 
holy  sacrament  should  he  profaned  by  the  impure  eyes 
of  the  Angusline  of  Wittemberg.  While  this  was 
doing,  they  who  were  reading  mass  collected  toffather 
the  sscred  furniture,  quitted  the  alur,  cross^  the 
church,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  sacristy,  aa  if,  aeys  s 
historian,  the  devil  himself  had  been  behind  them. 

Everywhere  the  discussions  furnished  subject  of 
conversation.  In  the  lodging  houses,  at  the  eniveraity, 
at  the  court,  each  one  gave  his  opinion.  Duke  George, 
with  all  his  irriution,  did  not  pertinaciooaly  refuse  to 
allow  himself  to  be  convinced.  One  day,  when  Eck 
and  Luther  were  dining  with  him,  he  interrupted  their 
conversation,  by  the  remark  :  ''  Whether  the  Pope  be 
by  divine  right,  or  human  right,  it  ia  at  any  rate  a  fact 
that  be  is  Pope."*     Luther  was  quite  plessed  with 

*  Nee  potest  fidells  Christianas  cori  ultra  saeraai  Bcripta- 
am ,  quoe  est  propria  jos  di vin  u  m.    (L.  0pp.  lat  i .,  360.) 

t  At  Rev.  pater  artis  coquinarite  minus  instructus.  commis- 
cet  sanctoB  grsacos  cam  scDiamaticis  et  hereticis,  nt  fuoo  saao- 
titatis  Patnim,  hereticorum  tueatar  perfidiam.'  (Ibid,  ass.) 

t  L.  Opp.  W.  jiv.  1440.— 3  Loscher,  iii.  381. 

§  Ita  ut  ipse  dux  Georgius  inter  prandendum  ad  Eccium  et 
me  dicat :  ••  Sive  sit  jure  bumauo,  sive  sit  Jure  divine,  papa } 
ipseeetp^a.    (t*.  Opp.  ia  pnsL) 
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these  words.  "  The  prince/*  said  he,  "  woald  never 
have  given  utterance  to  them,  if  my  irgumenu  bad 
DOC  impressed  him." 

The  dispute  on  the  Pope*s  primacy  had  lasted  five 
days.  On  the  8th  of  July  they  came  to  the  subject 
of  purgatory.  The  discussion  lasted  rather  more  than 
two  days.  Luther  at  this  time  admitted  the  existence 
of  purgatory;  but  he  denied  that  this  doctrine  was 
uugbt  in  Scripture,  and  by  the  fathers  in  the  way  the 
scholastic  divines  and  his  adversary  asserted.  **  Our 
doctor  Eck,"  said  he,  alluding  to  the  superficial  cha- 
racter of  his  opponent,  "  has  to-day  run  over  Scripture 
almost  without  touching  it,  as  a  spider  runs  upon  the 
water." 

On  the  llth  of  July  the  disputants  arrived  at  the 
indulgences.  "It  was  no  better  than  play,  a  mere 
joke,**  said  Luther.  ''The  indulgences  fell  with 
scarcer  the  shsdow  of  defence.  Eck  agreed  with  me 
in  almost  everything.*'*  Eck  himself  observed,  *'  If 
I  had  not  met  Doctor  Martin  on  the  question  of  the 
Pope*s  primacy,  I  could  almost  come  to  agreement 
withhim.'»t 

The  discussion  afUrward  turned  on  repentance,  the 
priest's  absolution,  and  satisfactions.  Eck,  as  his 
practice  was,  quoted  the  scholastic  divines,  the  Domi- 
nicans, and  tlie  Pope>  canons.  Luther  closed  the 
discussion  by  these  woirds  : 

**  The  reverend  doctor  avoids  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  the  devil  flees  from  before  the  cross.  For  my  part, 
saving  the  respect  due  to  the  fathers,  I  prefer  the 
authority  of  the  word  of  God ;  and  it  is  that  which  I 
would  press  upon  our  judges.*':t 

Thus  ended  the  dispute  between  Eck  and  Luther. 
Carlstadt,  and  the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt,  continued  for 
two  days  to  discuss  the  merits  of  man  in  good  works. 
On  the  16th  of  July  the  affair  was  terminal^,  after  hav- 
ing lasted  twenty  days,  by  a  sermon  from  the  superior  of 
Leipsic.  As  soon  as  this  was  over,  a  band  of  music 
was  beard,  and  the  solemnity  was  closed  by  the  Te 
Deum. 

But,  during  this  solemn  chant,  men's  minds  were 
no  longer  as  they  were  when  the  hymn  Vem  Spirilus 
had  been  sung.  Already  the  presentiments  of  some 
appeared  realized.  The  arguments  of  the  two  oppos- 
ing champions  had  inflicted  an  open  wound  on  the 
papacy. 

These  theological  discussions,  which  in  our  days 
would  excite  little  attention,  had  been  followed  and 
listened  to  with  interest  for  twenty  days,  by  laymen, 
knights,  and  princes.  Duke  Bamim,  of  Pomerania, 
and  Duke  George,  were  constant  in  attendance. 
"  But  on  the  other  hand,**  says  an  eye-witness,  "  some 
Leipsic  divines,  friends  of  Eck,  slept  soundly  much  of 
the  time,  and  it  was  even  necessary  to  wake  them  at 
the  close  of  the  discussion,  lest  they  should  lose  their 
dinner.** 

Luther  was  the  first  who  quitted  Leipsic.  Garl- 
stadt  set  out  soon  after.  Eck  remained  a  few  days 
after  their  departure. 

No  decision  was  made  known  on  the  matters  dis- 
cusaed .^  Each  one  commented  on  them  as  ho  pleased. 
**  There  has  been  at  Leipsic,**  said  Luther,  "  loss  of 
time,  not  search  after  truth.  For  these  two  years 
past  that  we  have  been  examining  the  doctrines  of  the 
adversaries,  we  have  counted  all  their  bones.    Eck, 


•  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvU.  346. 

1 8o  wolU*er  fast  eioig  mit  mir  gewesi  leyn.    (IbM,) 

t  VklKar  fagere  a  facie  Scriptnrarwn,  ticat  diaboiui  cm 
eem.  Qnare,  salvia  reverentilt  Patrum,  prsBfero  ego  auctori- 
tatem  Scripture,  qood  ooiBBiiend9  Judielbua  faturif,  (L.  Opp. 
Uti.391.) 

^  Ad  exitam  esrtaminis,  uU  sole*,  nulla  prodiit  deciaio. 
CPallaviciaiLOft.) 
R' 


on  the  contrary,  has  hardly  grazed  the  surface,*  yet 
he  has  made  more  outcry  in  one  hour,  than  we  in  two 
long  years." 

Eck,  in  private  letters  to  his  friends,  acknowledged 
his  having  been  defeated  on  many  points ;  but  be  was 
at  no  loss  for  ressons  to  account  for  it.t  **  The  Wit- 
tcmberg  divines,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Hocbstraten, 
dated  the  24th  July,  **  have  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment on  certain  points ;  first,  because  they  brought 
with  them  their  books ;  secondly,  because  their  frtende 
took  notes  of  the  discussion,  which  they  could  exam- 
ine at  home  at  leisure;  thirdly,  because  they  were 
several  in  number : — two  doctors,  (Carlstadt  and  Lu- 
ther,) Lange,  vicar  of  the  Auguatines,  two  licentiates, 
Amsdorff,  and  a  most  arrogant  nephew  of  Reuchlm, 
(Melancthon,)  three  doctors  of  law,  and  several  mas- 
ters of  arts,  all  were  assisting  in  the  discussion,  either 
publicly  or  in  seeret.  As  for  myself,  I  came  forward 
alone,  having  only  right  on  my  side.*'  Eck  forgot 
Emser,  the  btshop,  and  all  the  doctors  of  Leipsic. 

If  such  admissions  were  made  by  Eck  in  bis  confi- 
dential correspondence,  it  was  quite  otherwise  in  pub- 
lic. The  doctor  of  Ingolstadt,  and  the  theologians  of 
Leipsic,  loudly  boastA  of  ''their  victory."  They 
spread  everywhere  false  reports.  The  mouth-pieces 
of  theirparty  repeated  their  self-gratulations.  "  Eck,*' 
wrote  Luther,  **  boasts,  in  all  companies,  of  his  vic- 
tory.**^ But  the  laurels  were  an  object  of  contention 
in  the  camp  of  Rome.  '*  If  we  had  not  come  in  aid 
of  Eck,**  said  his  Leipsic  allies,  '*  the  illustrious  doctor 
would  have  been  overthrown.**  **The  divines  of 
I^eipsic  are  well-meaning  people,**  said  the  doctor  of 
Ingolstadt,  **  but  I  had  fotmed  too  high  expectations 
from  them — I  did  all  myself.*'  **  You  see,'*  said  Lu- 
ther to  Spalatin,  "  that  they  are  singing  another  Iliad 
and  ^neid.  They  are  so  kind  as  to  make  me  play 
the  pan  of  Hector  or  Tumus,  whilst  Eck  is  theii 
Achilles  or  Eneas.  Their  only  doubt  is,  whether  the 
victory  was  gained  by  the  forces  of  Eck,  or  of  Leipsic.  • 
All  I  can  say,  to  throw  light  on  the  question,  is,  thai 
doctor  Eck  clamoured  continually,  and  the  men  of 
Leipsic  kept  continual  ailence.*'^ 

**  Eck  has  obtained  the  victory,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  question,  and  who 
have  grown  gray  in  scholastic  studies,'*  observed  the 
elegant,  witty,  and  jodicious  Mosellanus ;  **  but  Luther 
and  Carlstadt  remain  masters  of  the  field,  in  the  judg* 
ment  of  those  who  have  learning,  intelligence,  aiMi 
modesty.**!! 

The  dispute  was,  however,  destined  not  to  vanish  in 
mere  smoksi.  Every  work  done  in  faith  bears  fruit. 
The  words  of  Luther  had  found  their  way,  with  irre- 
sistible power,  to  the  minds  of  his  bearers.  Several, 
who  had  regularly  attended  in  the  hall  of  the  castle, 
were  brought  under  the  truth.  It  was  especially  in 
the  very  midst  of  its  most  sctire  enemies,  that  its  con- 
quests were  achieved.  Poliander,  secretary  to  Eck, 
and  his  intimate  friend  and  disciple,  was  gained  to  the 
cauae  of  the  Reformation ;  and  as  early  as  the  year 
1522,  he  preached  the  gospel,  publicly,  at  Leipsic. 
John  Cellarius,  professor  of  Hebrew,  one  of  the  wsrm- 
eat  opponents  of  the  Reformation,  struck  by  the  words 
of  the  mighty  doctor,  began  to  search  the  Scriptures 

•  Totam  iitam  concXnsioniim  cobortem  xnulto  acrlns  et  tbII- 
dius  noatri  WittentMigeases . .  oppugnavemnt  et  itaexanln- 
averont  ut  osRa  eorum  numerare  licuerit,  qiiai  Eccius  vix  in 
tac  ie  cutis  leviter  perttrinxit    (L.  Epp.  i.  991 0 

f  Venim  in  rooltis  me  obruerunt    (Corpu*  Refonn.  i.  83.) 

I  Eccius  triomphat  ubique.    (L.Epp.  i.  3S9.) 

^  Novum  quamdam  Iliada  ct  JEneida  Oloi  cantare . .  (L. 

II  Lutherf  Sleg  aey  urn  lo  viel  weniger  benihmt,  weil  der 
Gelchrten,  Ventanaigen,  und  derer  die  sich  aelbst  nich  hoch 
riihmcii,  wenig  aeyea.    (Seckendori;  907.) 
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I  deeply.  Shortly  after,  he  gave  up  his  place ;  and, 
full  of  humility,  came  to  Wittemberg,  to  study  at  the 
feet  of  Luiher.  He  was  subsequently  pastor  at  Frank- 
fort, and  at  Dresden. 

Among  those  who  sat  on  the  benches  reserved  for 
the  court,  and  who  surrounded  Duke  George,  was 
George  of  Anhalt,  a  young  prince  of  twelve  years,  de- 
scended from  a  fiamily  celebrated  for  their  bravery 
against  the  Saracens.  He  waa  then  prosecuting  his 
studies  under  a  private  tutor.  This  illustrious  youth 
was  early  distinguished  for  his  eager  desire  of  know- 
ledge and  love  of  truth.  Often  he  was  heard  to  repeat 
the  proverb  of  Solomon,  "  Lying  lips  do  not  become 
a  prince."  The  discussion  at  Leipsic  awakened  in 
this  child  seriou^  reflections,  and  a  decided  partiality 
for  Luther.*  Shortly  after,  he  was  offered  a  bishopric. 
His  brothers  and  all  his  relations  urged  him  to  accept 
it ;  desiring  40  see  him  rise  to  the  higher  dignities  of 
the  church.  He  was  immoveable  in  his  refusal.  On 
the  death  of  his  pious  mother,  he  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  Reformer's  writings.  He  put  up 
coastant  and  fervent  prayers  to  God,  beseeching  him  to 
bring  his  heart  under  the  power  of  the  truth ;  ami  often, 
in  the  privacy^  of  his  cabinet,  ho  exclaimed,  with  tears, 
'*  Deal  with  thy  servant  according  to  thy  mercy,  and 
teach  me  thy  statutes.'*t  His  prayers  were  answered. 
Under  strong  conviction,  and  constrained  to  action  on 
it,  he  fearlessly  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  gos- 
pel. In  vain  his  tutors,  and  foremost  among  them, 
Duke  George,  beseiged  him  with  entreaties  and  re- 
monstrances. He  continued  inflexible  ;  and  George, 
half  brought  over  by  the  answers  of  his  pupil,  exclaimed, 
*'  I  am  not  able  to  answer  him  :  but  I  will,  neverthe- 
less, continue  in  my  church,  for  it  is  not  possible  to 
break  an  old  dog.**  We  shall  again  meet  with  this 
amiable  prince ;  who  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  noble 
characters  of  the  Reformation  ;  who  himself  preached 
the  word  of  life  to  his  subjects  :  and  to  whom  has  been 
applied  the  saying  of  Dion  Cassius  on  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antonius,  *'  In  his  whole  life,  he  was  consis- 
tent with  himself;  a  good  man  without  any  ffoile.**t 

It  was  especially  among  the  students  that  the  words 
of  Luther  were  received  with  enthusiasm.  They  felt 
the  difference  between  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Wit- 
tenberg doctor,  and  the  sophistical  distinctions  and 
vain  speculations  of  the  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt.  They 
saw  Luther  relying  on  the  word  of  God.  They  saw 
Doctor  Eck  taking  his  sund  only  on  the  traditions  of 
men.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  lecturing 
halls  of  the  university  of  Leipsic  were  almost  deserted 
after  the  disputation.  A  circumstance  of  the  time 
contributed  to  this :  the  plague  showed  itself.  But 
there  were  several  other  universities,  as  Erfurdt  or 
Ingolstadt,  to  which  the  students  might  have  retired. 
The  force  of  truth  attracted  them  to  Wittemberg. 
There  the  number  of  students  was  doubled.^ 

Among  those  who  removed  from  the  one  university 
to  the  other,  there  was  a  yonns  man  of  sixteen,  of 
melancholy  character,  silent,  and  often  lost  in  abstrac- 
tion, io  the  very  midst  of  the  conversation  and  amuse- 
ments of  his  fellow-stodenu.  I)  His  parents  had  thought 
him  of  weak  intellect,  bat,  ere  long,  they  found  him 
ao  quick  in  hia  learning,  and  so  continually  occupied 
in  hia  studies,  that  they  conceived  groat  expectations 
of  him.  His  uprightness,  candor,  diffidence,  and  piety, 

•  L.  0pp.  (W.)  XV.  1440. 

f  A  Deo  petivit,  fleeti  pectai  laum  ad  Terltatem,  ac  lacry- 
mana  taepe  naoo  verba  repetivit . . .  (M.  Adami,  Vita  Oeorgii 
Anhalt,  p.  348.) 

t "  Ouoiof  Uit  Kdvnav  lyivtro  ayaOos  ii  i^v,  <ca2  obiiv 
itpocmbinv  dvtv.^    Vid.  Melch.  Adam.  p.  36fi. 

§  Pelfer  Hittor.   Liptienaia,  866 

n  Et  oogitabundua  et  sepe  In  medlos  aodalltioi  quoria  pere- 
gmata  animo.    (Melch.  Adami  Vita  Crucigeri,  p.  193.) 


made  him  an  object  of  general  affection,  and  Mosella- 
nus  pointed  to  him  as  a  pattern  to  the  whole  univer- 
aity.  His  name  was  Gaspard  Cruciger,  and  be  was  a 
native  of  Leipsic.  The  young  student  of  Wittemberg, 
was,  at  a  later  period,  the  friend  of  Melancthon,  and 
fellow-labourer  with  Luther  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible. 

The  disputation  at  Leipaic  had  yet  nobler  resalta. 
It  was  there  that  the  theologian  of  the  Reformation 
received  his  call  to  the  work.  Modest  and  silent,  Me- 
lancthon had  been  present  at  the  discussion,  taking 
scarcely  any  part  in  it.  Hitherto  he  had  applied  him- 
self only  to  literature.  The  conference  communicated 
to  him  a  new  impulse,  and  launched  the  eloquent  pro- 
fessor into  theology.  From  that  hour  he  bowed  the 
heights  of  his  learning  before  the  word  of  God.  He 
received  the  evangelical  doctrine  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child.  His  auditors  heard  him  explain  the  way 
of  salvation  with  a  erace  and  clearness  which  delighted 
every  one.  He  advanced  boldly  in  this  path  so  new 
to  him  ;  fjor,  said  he,  '*  Christ  will  not  be  wanting  to 
those  who  are  his.***  From  this  period,  the  two  friends 
went  forward  toffelher,  contending  for  liberty  and 
truth,  the  one  with  the  energy  of  Paul,  the  other  with 
the  gentleness  of  John.  Luther  has  well  expressed 
the  difference  of  their  vocations.  **  I,"  says  he,  "  wai 
burn  for  struc^Iing  on  the  field  of  batUe,  with  parties 
and  devila.  Thus  it  is  that  my  writings  breathe  war 
and  tempest.  I  must  root  up  stock  and  stem,  clear 
away  thorns  and  brambles,  and  fill  up  swampa  and 
sloughs.  I  am  like  the  sturdy  woodcutter,  who  mast 
clear  and  level  the  road.  But  our  master  of  arts, 
Philip,  goes  forward  quietly  and  gently,  cultivating 
and  planting,  sowing  and  watering,  joyfully,  according 
as  God  has  dealt  to  him  so  liberally  ot  his  gil^a.^'f 

If  Melancthon,  the  tranquil  sower,  was  called  to 
his  work  by  the  Leipsic  discussion,  Luther,  the  stardy 
woodcutter,  felt  that  it  added  strength  to  his  arm,  ana 
his  courage  was  proportionately  exalted.  The  might- 
iest result  of  the  discussion  was,  indeed,  that  which 
was  wrought  in  Luther  himself.  "  The  scholastic  the- 
ology," said  he,  "  then  crumbled  into  dust  before  me, 
under  the  boasted  presidence  of  Dr.  Eck."  The  co- 
vering which  the  schools  and  the  church  had  spread 
before  the  sanctuary,  was  reut  from  top  to  bottom. 
Driven  to  further  investigation,  he  attained  unexpected 
discoveries.  With  equal  surprise  and  indignation,  he 
beheld  the  evil  in  all  its  magnitude.  Searching  into 
the  annala  of  the  church,  he  discovered  that  the  ao^ 
premacy  of  Rome  had  its  origin  in  the  ambition  of 
one  parly,  and  the  credulous  ignorance  of  another. 
Silence,  as  to  these  melancholy  discoveries,  was  not 
permitted  to  him.  The  pride  of  his  adversaries,  the 
victory  they  pretended  to  have  gained — their  endea- 
vours to  put  out  the  liffht,  decided  his  purpose.  He  went 
forward  m  the  way  wherein  God  led  him,  without  dis- 
quieting himself  as  to  the  result  to  which  it  niight  lead 
him.  Luther  baa  marked  this  as  the  epoch  of  his  enfrsn* 
chisement  from  the  pspal  yoke.  "  Learn  of  roe,"  says  be, 
**  how  hard  it  is  to  unlearn  the  errors  which  the  whole 
world  confirms  by  its  example,t  and  which,  by  long 
use,  have  become  to  us  as  a  second  nature.'  I  had  for 
seven  years  read  and  hourly  expounded  the  Scriptures 
with  much  zeal,  so  that  I  knew  them  almost  all  by 
heart.^  I  had  also  all  the  first  frnite  of  the  knowledge 
and  faith  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is,  I  knew 
that  we  are  Justified  and  saved,  not  by  our  works,  hot 
by  faith  in  Christ ;  and  I  even  openly  maintained  that 
*  Cbriitus  suia  non  deerit  (Corpus  Refonn.  i.  104.) 
t  L.  0pp.  (W.)  XT.  300.  ^^     ,  .._- 

t  Quam  difficile  ait  eluctari  et  emergera  *x  erroribus.  toaa* 
orbli  exemplo  finnatja  .  .  .  .  (L.  0pp.  lat.  in  pnsf.) 

§  Per  septem  annoa,  ita  ut  memoriter  penia  omnia  tenero" 
....  (Ibid.) 
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it  is  not  by  divine  right  that  the  pope  is  chief  of  the 
Christian  charch.  And  yet  .  .  I  could  not  see  the 
concluaion  from  all  this — namely,  that  of  necessity, 
and  beyond  doubt,  the  pope  is  of  the  devil.  For  what 
is  not  of  Qod,  most  needs  be  of  the  devil.'**  Luther 
adds,  further  on,  *'  I  do  not  now  give  free  utterance 
to  iny  indignation  against  those  who  still  adhere  to  the 
pope,  since  I,  who  had  for  so  many  years  read  the  holy 
Scriptures  with  so  much  care,  yet  held  to  the  papacy 
with  so  much  obstinacy."! 

Such  were  the  real  results  of  the  Leipsic  discussion, 
and  they  were  much  more  important  tnan  the  discus- 
sion itself.  They  were  like  tne  first  successes  which 
discipline  and  inspirit  an  army. 

Eck  gave  himself  op  to  all  the  intoxication  of  what 
he  had  tried  to  represent  as  a  victory.  He  circulated 
slanders  against  Luther.  •  He  heaped  one  imputation 
upon  another.^  He  wrote  to  Frederic.  He  sought, 
hke  a  skilful  general,  to  profit  by  the  confusion  which 
ever  follows  a  conflict,  m  order  to  obtain  from  the 
prince  some  important  concessions.  Before  takins 
measures  against  his  adversary  in  person,  he  invoked 
the  flamea  to  consume  his  writiuss — even  those  which 
be  had  not  read.  He  entreated  the  elector  to  convoke 
the  provincial  council.  '*  Let  us,'*  said  the  fool- 
mouthed  doctor,  '*  exterminate  all  theae  vermin,  be- 
fore they  have  moltiplled  beyond  bounds.^ 

It  was  not  against  Luther  alone  that  he  poured  out 
his  wrath.  His  rashness  called  Melancthon  into  the 
lists.  The  latter,  connected  by  the  tenderest  friend- 
ship with  the  worthy  CEcolampadlus,  sent  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  discussion,  speaking  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation of  Doctor  Eck.  11  Nevertheless,  the  pride 
of  the  chancellor  of  Inffolstadt  was  wounded.  He  in- 
stantly took  pen  in  hana  against  "  that  grammarian  of 
Wittcmberg,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  is  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  Greek  and  Latin,  but  had  dared  to  circulate  a 
letter,  wherein  he  had  insulted  him.  Dr.  Eck.^lf 

Melancthon  answered.  This  was  his  first  theolo^* 
cal  writing.  It  is  marked  bv  the  exquisite  urbanity 
which  distinguished  this  excellent  man.  After  laying 
down  tho  prmciples  of  hermeneutical  science,  he  shows 
that  we  ought  nut  to  explain  the  holy  Scripture  by  the 
lathers,  but  the  fathers  by  the  holv  Scripture.  **  How 
often,'*  says  he,  "  has  not  Jerome  been  mistaken  !  how 
often  Augustine !  how  often  Ambrose !  How  often 
do  we  not  find  them  differing  in  judgment  *,  how  often 
do  we  not  hear  them  retracting  their  errors !  There  is 
but  one  Scripture  divinely  inspired,  and  without  mix- 
ture of  error.'*** 

**  Luther  does  not  adhere  to  certain  dubious  expo- 
sitions of  tho  ancients,  say  his  adversaries  :  and  why 
should  he  adhere  to  them  T  In  his  exp,Ianation  of  the 
passage  of  St.  Matthew,  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this 
rock  will  I  build  my  ehurchf  he  says  the  very  same 
thing  as  Origen,  who,  in  his  account,  is  a  host,  yea, 
the  very  thing  that  Augustine  writes  in  his  homily,  and 
Ambrose,  in  his  sixth  nook  on  St.  Luke,  not  to  men- 
tion others.  What  then,  you  will  say,  can  the  fathers 
contradict  each  other  1    And  what  is  there  so  snrpris- 

*  Quod  enim  ex  Deo  non  est,  necesse  est  ez  diabolo  esse. 
(Ibid.) 

t  Cam  ceo  totanab  saera  legens  dUigentiariiiM,  tamea  its 
heu  tenaciter.    (Ibid.) 

I  Proscidit  port  abitam  noftrum,  Martinum  Inhumaniisme. 
(Melancthon  Corp.  Refor.  1. 108.) 

^Ehe  das  Ungozifler  uberhand  nebme.  (L.  0pp.  (L.) 
xvii  271.) 

i;  Eccius  ob  vaiias  et  Insignes  fngenii  dotes  .  .  .  .  (L.  0pp. 
lat  1.337) 

7  Atiiiii  est  grammaticns  Wlttembergensif.  Grace  et  La- 
tine  snne  non  indoctui,  epiatolam  edere  .  .  .  (Ibid.  838.) 

**  Una  9st  ScriptnnB,  colertls  spiritns,  para,  et  per 
onoia  verax.  (Contra  Eckiom  Defenaio,  (;orp.  Eelbnn. 
i.U5.; 


ing  in  that  ?*  I  reverence  the  fathers  because  I  be- 
lieve the  holy  Scripture.  The  sense  of  Scripture  is 
one  and  simple,  as  heavenly  truth  itself.  We  enter  into 
it  by  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  and  deduce 
it  from  the  thread  and  connection  of  the  whole.t 
There  is  a  philosophy  enioincd  us,  with  respect  to  the 
Scriptures,  given  by  God ;  it  is,  to  bring  to  them  all 
the  thoughts  and  maxims  of  men,  as  to  the  touch« 
stone  by  which  these  are  to  be  tried. **t 

For  a  long  time,  no  one  had  so  elegantly  set  forth 
such  powerful  truths.  The  word  of  Goid  was  reinstate 
ed  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  fathers  m  theirs.  The 
course  by  which  a  true  sense  of  Scripture  is  obtained 
was  plainly  indicated.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
rose  above  the  difficulties  and  glosses  of  the  schools. 
Melancthon  furnished  a  means,  available  for  all  times, 
of  answering  those  who,  like  Dr.  Eck,  would  involve 

lkt«  BiiKiA^.^  in  nAmtovid'Aa       T*)iA  WAatr  **  frrammnrian  *' 


had  ariaen,  and  the  broad  and  robust  shoulders  of  the 
scholastic  gladiator  had  yielded  under  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  arm. 

The  more  Eck  felt  his  weakness,  the  loader  were 
his  clamours.  He  thought,  by  rhodomontade  and  ac- 
cusations, to  secure  the  victory  which  his  aigoment 
had  failed  to  achieve.  The  monks,  and  all  the  parti- 
sans of  Rome,  re-echoed  these  clamours.  FVom  all 
parts  of  Germany,  reproaches  were  showered  upon  Lu- 
ther ;  but  he  remained  unmoved  by  them.  '*  The 
more  reproach  is  hesped  upon  me,**  said  he,  at  tho 
conclusion  of  some  explanations,  which  he  published, 
of  the  propositions  of  Leipsic,  **  the  more  do  I  glory 
in  it.  Truth,  that  is  to  say,  Christ,  must  increase, 
while  I  must  decrease.  The  voice  of  the  bridegroom 
and  of  the  bride,  gives  me  a  joy  that  is  far  above  the 
fears  their  clamours  cause  me.  It  is  cot  men  that  are 
opposing  me,  and  I  have  no  enmity  against  them.  It 
is  Satan,  the  prince  of  evil,  who  is  labouring  to  inti- 
midate me.  But  he  who  is  in  us  is  ^ater  than  he  who 
is  in  the  worid.  The  opinion  of  this  age  is  against  us 
— that  of  posterity  will  be  more  favourable. "f 

If  theBiscussion  atLeipaic  multiplied  the  enemies  of 
Luther  in  Germany,  it  augmented  the  number  of  his 
friends  in  distant  parts.  **  That  which  Hnss  was  for- 
meriy  in  Bohemia,*'  wrote  the  Brethren  to  him  from 
that  country,  **  you,  Martin,  are  now  in  Saxony  ;  there- 
fore, continue  in  prayer,  and  be  strong  in  the  Ijord.** 

About  this  time  a  rupture  took  place  between  Luther 
and  Emser,  then  professor  at  Leipsic.  The  latter 
wrote  to  Dr.  Zack,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  of  Prague, 
a  letter  apparently  intended  to  remove  from  tho  Hues- 
ites  the  impression  that  Luther  partook  of  their  views. 
Luther  could  not  doubt  that  the  design  of  the  Leipsic 
professor  was  under  the  semblance  of  justifying  him, 
to  cause  the  suspicion  to  hang  over  him,  of  adhering 
to  the  Bohemian  heresy,  and  he  resolved  at  once  to 
rend  asunder  the  veil  with  which  his  former  guest  at 
Dresden  sought  to  cover  his  enmity.  With  this  view 
he  published  a  letter,  addressed  *'  to  the  he-goat, 
Elmser.**  (The  armorial  bearing  of  Emser  was  a  he- 
goat.)'  He  concluded  this  'writing  with  words  which 
welt  express  the  writer*8  character — "  Love  for  all  men, 
but  fear  of  none  !**|| 

While  new  friends  and  new  enemies  came  forth, 
some  earlier  friends  began  to  show  signs  of  estrange- 
ment from  Luther.      Staupitz,  by  whose  means  the 

*  Quid  igitnr  7  Ipei  lecnm  pngnant !  qnid  Btirom  t  (Con- 
tra Eckium  Defonsio,  Corp.  Reform,  i.  p.  115.) 

f  Quern  coUatis  Boriptorif  e  flio  dnctnque  oraticnis  Iket  as- 
sequi.    (Ibid.  114.) 

I  Ut  hominom  lenteotias.  deoretaque  ad  ipae,  oou  ad  Lydi- 
um  lapidem  ezigamns.    (Ibid.) 

J  I  FTBienf  male  Judicat  ntas ;  Jadicimn  melius  potterltatis 
t    (L.  Opp.  Lat  i.  310.) 
II L  Opp.  Lat.  L  36ft. 
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Reformer  had  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  the  clois- 
ter of  Erfurlh,  began  to  evince  some  coldness  toward 
him.  Luther  rose  to  an  elevation  of  views,  whither 
Staupitz  was  not  able  to  follow  him.  **  You  abandon 
me,"  wrote  Luther  to  him  ;  "  I  have  been  all  this  day 
grieving  like  a  weaned  child.^  I  dreamed  of  you  last 
night,'*  continues  the  Reformer.  **  I  thought  you 
were  taking  leave  of  me,  and  I  was  weeping  and  sob- 
bing bitterly ;  but  I  thought  you  put  out  your  hand  to 
me,  and  bade  me  be  tranquil,  for  you  would  return  to 
me  again.'* 

The  peace-maker,  Miltitz,  resolved  to  make  another 
effort  to  calm  the  minds  of  the  disputants.  But  what 
influence  could  be  had  over  men  still  agitated  by  the 
feeling  of  conflict.  His  endeavours  were  unavailing. 
He  presented  the  famous  Golden  Rose  to  the  Elector, 
and  the  prince  did  not  give  himself  the  trouble  even  to 
receive  it  in  person.!  Frederic  well  knew  the  arti- 
fices of  Rome ;  it  was  useless,  therefore,  to  think  any 
longer  of  deceiving  him.t 

Far  from  giving  ground,  Luther  continued  to  advance. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  be  struck  one  of  his  hea- 
viest blows  against  prevailing  error,  by  publishing  his 
first  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.^ 
The  second  commentarv  undoubtedly  surpassed  the 
first ;  but  even  in  this  he  set  forth  with  great  power 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Every  word  of 
tlie  new  apostle  waa  full  of  life,  and  God  made  use  of 
him  as  an  instrument  to  introduce  the  knowledge  of 
himself  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  **  Christ  has 
given  Himself  for  our  sins,'*  said  Luther  to  his  con- 
temporaries :||  **  It  is  not  silver  or  gold  that  he  has 
given  for  us ;  it  is  not  a  man,  it  is  not  the  host  of 
angels  ;  it  is  Himself,  without  whom  nothing  is  great, 
that  ho  has  given.  And  this  incomparable  treasure  hehas 
given  for  our  sins  !  Where  now  are  those  who  proudly 
boast  the  power  of  our  will  1 — where  are  the  precepta 
of  moral  philosophy  \  where  the  power  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  law  \  Since  our  sins  are  so  great  that  no- 
thing less  than  a  ransom  so  stupendous  could  remove 
them,  shall  we  still  seek  to  attain  unto  righteousness 
by  the  strength  of  our  will,  by  the  force  ollaw,  by  the 
doctrines  of  men  ?  What  use  can  we  have  of  all  these 
subtleties  and  delusions  t  Alas  !  they  could  but  cover 
our  iniquities  with  a  cloak  of  ties,  and  make  us  hypo- 
crites bevond  the  reach  of  salvation.'* 

But  while  Luther  proved  that  there  is  no  salvation 
for  man  but  in  Christ ;  he  showed,  also,  that  this  sal- 
vation chanses  the  heart  of  man,  and  makes  him  abound 
in  good  works.  **  He  who  has  truly  heard  the  word  of 
Christ,  and  keeps  it,  is  thenceforward  clothed  with  the 
spirit  of  charily.  If  thou  lovest  him  who  hath  made 
thee  a  present  of  twenty  florins,  or  rendered  thee  any 
service,  or  testified  in  any  other  way  his  affection  to- 
ward you,  how  much  more  shouldest  thou  love  Him, 
who  hath  given  for  thao,  not  gold  or  silver,  but  himself; 
who  hath  received  for  thee  so  many  wounds ;  who 
hath  undergone  for  thy  sake  an  agony  and  sweat  of 
blood ;  who,  in  thy  stead,  hath  suffered  death  ;  in  a 
word,  who,  in  discharge  of  thy  sins,  hath  swallowed  up 
death,  and  acquired  for  thee  a  Father  in  heaven  full  of 
love !  If  thou  dost  not  love  him,  thy  heart  hath  not 
entered  into  or  understood  the  things  which  he  hath 
done;  thou  hast  not  believed  themi  for/ot'M  workeih 
by  love.'* — *'  This  epistle  is  my  epistle,**  said  Luther, 
speaking  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  "  I  have  es- 
|x>oaed  it*' 

*  Ego  inper  te,  dcut  abalactatns  super  matre  sua,  tristisii- 
mns  hoc  die  fui.    (L.  Epp.  i.  U3.) 

f  Rotam  qoain  vocanl  attreara  nullo  honore  dignatus  est } 
iaio  pro  ridiculo  habuit    (L  0pp.  laL  in  prttf.) 

X  InteUexit  princeps  artes  Romane  cuns  et  eos  [li>gato6] 
diffne  tractare  novit.    (Ibid.) 

\  8flptemb«r,  1619.  Q  L.  0pp.  (L)  x.  461. 


His  adversaries  did  but  hasten  his  progress.    With- 
out them  it  would  have  been  more  gradual.     Eck  pro- 
voked against  him  at  this  period  a  new  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  Franciscans  of  Juterbok.    Luther,  in  his 
answer,*  not  satisfied  with  repeating  what  be  had  al- 
ready taught,  attacked  some  errors  wbich  he  bad  re- 
cently discovered  :  **  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed,*' 
said  he,  **  where,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  power  of  ca- 
nonizing saints  hak  been  given  to  the  Popes ;  and  also 
what  necessity,  what  use  there  can  be,  in  canonizing 
them  ?**    "  For  aught  it  matters,**  he  added,  ironically, 
"  let  them  go  on  canonizing  to  their  heart's  content.**! 
These  new  attacks  of  Luther  remained  unanswered. 
The  infatuation  of  his  enemies  favoured  him  as  much 
as  his  own  courage.     They  contended,  with  much 
warmth  and  passion,  for  things  that  were  at  most  but 
secondary  and  subordinate  opinions  ;  and  when  Luther 
assailed  the  very  foundations  of  the  Romish  doctrine, 
they  saw  them  struck  without  uttering  a  word.     They 
exerted  themselves   to  defend  some  advanced   out- 
works at  the  very  time  that  their  intrepid  adversary  was 
penetrating  into  the  citadel,  and  planting  there  the 
standard  of  the  truth.     Hence  they  were  afterward 
much  astonished  to  see  the  fortress,  of  which  they  bad 
constituted  themselves  the  defenders,  undermined,  on 
fire,  and  sinking  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  while 
they  thought  it  impregnable,  and  were  braving  the 
besiegers.     It  is  the  ordinary  course  in  such  catastro- 
phes. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord*8  Supper  began  now  to 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  Luther.  Ho  sought  in  vain  to 
find  this  holy  Supper  in  the  Mass.  One  day  (it  was  a 
short  time  after  bis  return  from  Leii»ic,)  he  sscended 
the  pulpit.  Let  us  pay  attention  to  his  words,  for  they 
are  the  first  he  uttered  on  a  subject  which  has  since 
divided  the  Reformed  Church  into  two  parties  : 
**  There  are  three  things,"  said  he,  **  necessary  to  be 
understood  in  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  altar :  the 
sign,  which  must  be  external,  visible,  and  under  a  cor- 
poreal form;  the  thing  signified,  which  is  internal, 
spiritual,  and  within  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  Faiths  which 
uses  both.*'t  If  definitions  had  been  carried  no  further, 
the  unity  of  the  Church  would  not  have  been  destroy- 
ed.    Lather  continued : 

*'  It  would  be  well  if  the  Church,  in  a  general  coun- 
cil, would  order  the  sacrament  to  be  administered  in 
'  both  kinds  *  to  all  believers ;  not  however  that  one 
kind  would  not  be  sufl&cient,  for  Faith  of  itself  would 
suffice.'* 

These  bold  words  pleased  his  hearers.  Some,  how- 
ever, were  surprised,  and  ansry.  **  It  is  false,*'  said 
they  ;  "  it  is  a  scandal."^    The  preacher  continued  : 

'*  There  is  no  union  more  intimate,  more  deep,  more 
indivisible,  than  that  which  takes  place  between  the 
food  and  the  body  which  the  food  nourishes.  Christ 
unites  himself  to  us  in  tho  sacrament  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  be  acts  as  if  he  were  identical  with  us.  Our 
sins  assail  Aim :  his  righteousness  defends  vsV 

But  Luther  was  not  satisfied  with  declaring  the 
troth :  he  attacked  one  of  the  fundamental  errors  of 
Rome.  II  The  Romish  Church  pretends  that  the  sa- 
crament operates  by  itself,  independently  of  the  person 
who  receives  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  convenient 
than  such  an  opinion.  Hence  the  ardour  with  which 
the  sacrament  is  sought  for,  and  hence  come  the  profits 
of  the  Romish  clergy.   Luther  attacked  this  docirine,ir 

*  Defensio  contra  malignnm  EcciJ  Judicium.    (I.  lat.  898.) 
f  Canonizet  quiiqae  quantum  volet.    (Ibid.  897 ) 
t  L.  0pp.  (L.)  xrli.  372.  %  L.  0pp.  (L.)  Ibid.  2S1. 

!I  Si  quis  dixerit  per  ipsa  novfe  legis  tacramenta  ex  op«re 
operato  non  confem  gratiam,  sed  solam  fidcm  divine  prumia- 
sionii,  ad  gratiam  coniequendom  sufllcere,  anathema  aiL 
(Concll.'TndenL  Seu.  7.  can.  8.) 
T  Kown  by  the  name  of  oput  9p«r«tttM. 
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and  met  it  with  its  opposite,*  which  requires  faith  and 
consent  of  heart  in  him  who  receives  it. 

This  energetic  protest  was  calculated  to  overthrow 
the  long  established  superstitions.  But,  strange  to  say, 
no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  Rome  passed  unnoticed, 
what  one  would  have  thought  would  have  called  forth 
a  shriek,  while  she  bore  down  haughtily  on  a  remark 
Luther  had  let  fall  at  the  commencement  of  his  dis- 
course, on  '*  communion  in  both  kinds.*' 

This  discourse  having  been  published  in  the  month 
of  December,  a  cry  of  heresy  arose  on  all  sides.  *'  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  Prague,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  !*' 
was  the  exclamation  at  the  court  of  Dresden,  where  the 
sermon  arrived  during  the  festival  of  Christmas : 
*'  besides,  the  work  is  written  in  Qerman,  in  order  that 
the  common  people  may  understand  it. **t  The  devotion 
of  the  prince  was  disturbed,  and,  on  the  third  day  of 
the  festival,  he  wrote  to  his  cousin  Frederic  :  "  Since 
the  publication  of  this  discourse,  the  number  of  the 
Bohemians  who  received  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  both 
kinds,  has  increased  six  thousand.  Your  Luther,  in- 
stead of  a  simple  Wittemberg  professor,  will  ere  long 
be  Bishop  of  Prague,  and  an  arch- heretic.'*  **  He  is  a 
Bohemian  by  birth,*'  said  some,  and  of  Bohemian  pa- 
rents !  He  was  brought  up  at  Prague,  and  instructed 
from  the  writings  of  Wickliff !" 

Luther  thought  fit  to  contradict  these  reports  in  a 
tract,  wherein  he  formally  gave  an  account  of  his  ori- 
gin. *'  I  was  born  at  EisTeben,"  he  said,  *'  and  was 
baptized  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  I  never  in  my 
life  was  nearer  to  Bohemia  than  Dre8den."t 

The  letter  of  Duke  George  did  not  estrange  the 
Elector  from  Luther.  A  few  days  aderward,  this 
prince  invited  the  doctor  to  a  splendid  banquet,  which 
he  gave  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and  Luther  on 
this  occasion  boldly  disputed  with  ^he  minister  of 
Charles.^  The  Elector,  through  the  medium  of  his 
chaplain,  had  begged  him  to  defend  his  cause  with  mo- 
detation.  **  Too  much  imprudence  displeases  men," 
answered  Luther  to  Spalatin,  **  but  too  much  prudence 
is  displeasing  to  God.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  stand 
for  the  Goflpel  without  creating  some  disturbance  and 
offence.  The  word  of  God  is  a  swoid,  waging  war, 
overthrowing  and  destroying  ;  it  is  a  casting  down.il  a 
disturbance,  and  comes,  as  the  prophet  Amos  says, 
as  a  bear  in  the  way,  and  as  a  lion  in  the  forest.  I 
want  nothing  from  them.  I  asked  nothing.  There 
is  One  above  who  seeks  and  requires.     Whether  his 


*  That  of  «piM  openmiB.  \  L  0pp.  (L.)  xvU.  -JSl. 

iCsteraoi  ego  natua  tarn  in  £isleben.  (Lath.  £pp.  i. 
1.388) 

\  Can  qao  herl  ego  et  RxilUppus  certavimus,  fplendJde  in* 
▼itati.    (Ibid.  906.) 

S  Verbnm  Dei  gladius  est,  bellnm  est,  ruina  est,  tcandalum 
c*t,  perditio  est,  vonenum  est.  .  .  .  (Ibid.  417.) 


requirements  be  disregarded  or  obeyed,  affects  not 
me."T 

Everything  announced  that  Luther  would  soon  have 
more  need  than  ever  of  faith  and  courage.  £ck  was 
forming  plans  of  vengeance.  Instead  ofgatbering  the 
laurels  which  he  had  reckoned  upon,  the  gladiator  of 
Leipsic  had  become  the  laughing-stock  of  all  the  men 
of  sense  of  his  country.  Keen  satires  were  published 
against  him.  One  appeared  as  a  '*  letter  from  some 
unlearned  Canons."  It  was  written  by  (Ecolampa- 
dius,  and  stung  Eck  to  the  quick.  Another  was  a  com- 
plaint against  Eck,  probably  written  by  the  excellent 
Pirckheimer,  of  Nuremburg,  abounding  in  a  pungency, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  dignity  of  which  nothing  but 
the  Provincial  Letters  of  rascal  can  convey  any  idea. 

Luther  expressed  his  displeasure  at  some  of  these 
writings.  *'  It  is  better,"  said  he,  "  to  atUck  openly, 
than  to  wound  from  behind  a  hedgo."** 

How  was  the  Chancellor  of  Ingolstadt  deceived  in 
his  calculations!  His  countrymen  abandoned  him. 
He  prepared  to  crosa  the  Alps,  to  invoke  foreign  as- 
sistance. Wherever  he  went,  he  breathed  threats 
against  Luther,  Melancthon,  Carlstadt,  and  even  the 
Elector  himself.  *'  Judging  by  the  haughtiness  of  his 
words,"  says  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  **  one  woul^ 
say  that  be  imagines  himself  to  be  the  Almighty."! 
Inflsmed  with  anger  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  Eck 
took  his  departure  for  Italy,  there  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  asserted  triumphs,  and  to  forge  in  the  capitol  at 
Rome  mightier  bolts  than  those  weapons  of  scholastic 
controversy  which  had  been  broken  m  his  bands. 

Luther  well  knew  the  dangers  which  this  journey 
of  his  antagonist  was  likely  to  draw  down  on  him,  but 
he  did  not  quail.  Spalatin,  in  alarm,  ui^ed  him  to 
make  advances  to  an  accommodation.  "  No,"  replied 
Luther,  so  long  as  he  challenges,  I  dare  not  withdraw 
from  the  contest.  I  commit  everything  to  God,  and 
^ive  up  my  bark  to  the  winds  and  waves.  The  battle 
IS  the  Lord*s.  Why  will  ^ou  fancy  that  it  is  by  feau 
that  Christ  will  advance  his  cause  1  Has  he  not  him- 
self—have not  all  the  martyrs  after  him,  poured  forth 
their  blood  in  the  conflict  ?"t 

Such,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1520,  was 
the  position  of  the  two  combatants  of  Leipsic.  The 
one  engaged  in  rousing  the  power  of  the  Papacy  to 
crush  his  rival.  The  other  awaiting  the  contest  with 
all  the  calmness  of  one  who  seems  to  reckon  upon 
peace.  The  year  then  opening  ^as  destined  to  wit- 
ness the  bursting  of  the  storm. 

*  Effo  nniil  qnsro ;  ett,  qui  qusrat  Btet  ei^,  five  eadat  - 
ego  nihil  lacror,  aut  amitto.    (Ibid.  418.) 

t  Melior  est  aperta  eriminatio,  quam  iste  sab  sepe  momu, 
(L.  Epp.  i.  4M.) 
t  Deam  crederes  omnlpotentean  loquL    (lb.  880.) 
Cogor  rem  Deo  committere,  data  flatibos  et  floctibns  nave  j 
Hum  Domini  est.    (Ibid.  436.) 
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BOOK  VI. 

THE  ROMAN  BULL,  1530. 


A  ttBW  actor  was  about  to  appear  on  the  stage.  It 
Was  the  will  of  God  that  the  monk  of  Wittemberg 
should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  most  powerful 
monarch  who  had  appeared  in  Christendom  since  the 
days  of  CbarlemagnOt    He  made  choice  of  a  prince 


in  the  vigour  of  youth,  to  whom  everything  promised 
a  reign  of  long  (furaiion,  a  prince  whose  sceptre  \h4% 
sway  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  old,  and  also  o\er 
a  new,  world,  so  that,  according  to  a  celebrated  say- 
ing, the  sun  never  set  upon  hts  vast  domains;  aiid 
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with  this  prince  he  confronted  the  humble  Reforma- 
tion, that  nad  had  its  beginning  in  the  secret  cell  of  a 
convent  at  Erfurth,  in  the  anguish  and  groans  of  a  poor 
monk.  The  history  of  this  monarch,  and  of  his  reign, 
was  destined,  apparently,  to  read  an  important  lesson 
to  the  world.  It  was  to  show  the  nothingness  of  all 
**  the  strength  of  man,**  when  it  presumes  to  strive 
against  "the  weakness  of  God.**  Had  a  prince, 
friendly  to  Luther,  been  called  to  the  empire,  ine  suc- 
cess of  the  Reformation  might  have  been  attributed  to 
his  protection.  Had  an  emperor  of  feeble  character 
filled  the  throne — even  though  he  should  have  been 
opposed  to  the  new  doctrine,  the  success  that  attended 
it  might  have  admitted  of  explanation  by  the  weakness 
of  the  reigning  sovereign.  But  it  was^the  haughty 
conqueror  of  ravia  whose  pride  was  to  be  humbled 
before  the  power  of  the  divine  Word ;  and  the  whole 
world  was  called  to  witness,  that  he  to  whom  power 
was  given  to  lead  Francis  I.  to  the  dungeons  of  Af ad- 
rid,  was  compelled  to  lay  down  the  sword  before  the 
son  of  a  poor  miner. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  no  more.  The  elec- 
tors were  assembled  at  Frankfort  to  choose  his  succes- 
sor. This  was  a  decision  of  high  importance  to  all 
Europe  under  present  circumstances.  All  Christen- 
dom was  occupied  with  the  election.  Maximilian  had 
not  been  what  is  called  a  great  prince ;  but  his  memory 
was  dear  to  the  people.  They  were  fond  of  calling  to 
mind  his  ready  wit,  and  good  nature.  Luther  often 
mentioned  him  in  conversation  with  his  friends,  and 
one  day  related  the  following  sally  of  the  monarch : 

A  mendicant  was  following  him  closely,  asking  alms, 
and  calling  him  brother ;  **  for,**  said  he,  **  we  are  both 
descended  from  the  same  father,  Adam,  f  am  poor,** 
he  continued,  "  but  you  are  rich,  and  therefore  ought 
to  assist  me.**  The  emperor  turned  round  at  these 
words,  and  said :  "  Here,  take  this  penny  ;  go  to  your 
other  brethren,  and  if  every  one  of  them  gives  you  as 
much,  you  will  soon  be  richer  than  I  am.*** 

The  crisis  required,  for  the  Imperial  crown,  a  prince 
of  more  energy  than  the  good-natured  Maximilian. 
The  times  were  about  to  change ;  ambitious  potentates 
were  to  contest  the  throne  of  the  Emperors  of  the 
West ;  a  powerful  hand  must  seize  the  reins  of  the 
Empire,  and  long  and  bloody  wars  must  succeed  to  a 
profound  peace. 

Three  kings  contended  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort  for 
the  crown  of  the  Caasars.  A  young  prince,  grandson 
of  the  late  Emperor,  born  in  the  6rst  year  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  consequently  nineteen  years  of  sge,  was  the 
first  who  presented  himself.  He  was  named  Charles, 
and  was  born  at  Ghent.  His  grandmother,  on  the 
father's  side,  Mary,  daughter  of  Charies  the  Bold,  had 
bequeathed  to  him  Flanders,  and  the  rich  territories 
of  borgundy.  His  mother,  Joanna,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Arragon,  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  wife  of 
Philip,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  had  transmit- 
ted to  him  the  united  crowns  of  Spain,  Naples,  and 
Sicily :  to  which  Christopher  Columbus  had  added  a 
new  Worid.  The  death  of  his  grandfather  placed  him 
at  this  moment  in  possession  of  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions of  Austria.  This  young  prince,  endowed  with 
much  intelligence,  and  amiable  when  it  pleased  him 
to  be  so,  combined  with  the  taste  for  military  exercises, 
in  which  the  illustrious  Dukes  of  Buigundy  had  so  long 
distinguished  themselves,  the  subtlety  snd  penetration 
of  the  Italians,  the  reverence  for  existing  mstitutions 
which  still  characterises  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
which  promised  a  firm  and  zealous  defender  to  the 
Papacy,  and  a  mat  knowledge  of  public  afTairs,  ac- 
quired under  the  tutorship  of  Chiivres.  From  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  had  attended  at  all  the  deliberations  of 
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his  council.*  These  various  qualities  were  in  some 
degree  concealed  and  veiled  by  the  reserve  and  taci- 
turnity peculiar  to  the  Spanish  nation.  There  was 
something  melancholy  in  his  long,  thin  visage.  "  He 
is  pious  and  silent,**  said  Luther ;  "  I  venture  to  say 
thst  he  does  not  speak  so  much  in  a  year  as  I  do  in  a 
day.**t  If  the  character  of  Charles  had  been  developed 
under  the  influence  of  liberal  and  christian  principles, 
he  would  perhaps  have  been  one  of  the  most  admirable 
princes  recorded  in  history;  but  political  considera- 
tions absorbed  his  thoughts,  and  tarnished  his  better 
qualities. 

Not  contented  with  the  many  dbeptrcs  gathered  to- 
gether in  bis  hand,  the  young  Charles  aspired  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  "  It  is  a  sunbeam  which  sheds  splen- 
dour on  the  house  it  lights  upon,**  remarked  some  ; 
**  but  when  any  one  puts  forth  the  hand  to  lay  hold  on 
it,  he  grasps  nothing."  Charles,  on  the  contrary,  saw 
in  it  the  summit  of  all  earthl3r  greatness,  and'a  means 
of  obtaining  a  sort  of  magic  influence  over  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  was  the  second  of  the  compe- 
titors. The  young  paladins  of  the  court  of  this  king, 
incessantly  urged  on  him,  that  he  ought,  like  Charle- 
magne, to  be  Emperor  of  all  the  West ;  and  following 
the  example  of  the  knights  of  old,  lead  them  against 
the  Crescent,  which  menaced  the  empire,  strike  the 
power  of  the  infidels  to  the  dust,  snd  recover  the  holy 
sepulchre.  **  It  is  necessary,'*  said  the  ambassadors 
of  Francis  to  the  Electors,  *'  to  prove  to  the  dukes  of 
Austria,  that  the  imperial  crown  is  not  hereditary. 
Germany  has  need,  under  existing  circumstances,  not 
of  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  but  ofa  prince  who  unites, 
with  experienced  judgment,  talents  already  acknow- 
ledged. Francis  will  combine  the  forces  of  France 
and  Lombardy,  with  those  of  Germany,  to  make  war 
upon  the  Musselmans.  Besides  this,  as  he  is  sovereign 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  ho  is  already  a  member  of  the 
Empire."  The  French  ambassadors  supported  these 
ai;guments  with  400,000  crowns,  expended  in  purchas- 
ing suffrages,  and  with  entertainments,  at  which  the 
guests  were  to  be  gained  over  to  their  party. 

Lastly,  Henry  ViII.,  kins  of  Englancl,  jealous  of  the 
power  which  the  choice  of  the  Electors  would  give» 
either  to  Francis  or  to  Charles,  also  entered  the  Usts  : 
but  he  soon  left  these  two  powerful  rivals  to  dispute 
the  crown  between  them. 

The  Electors  were  disinclined  to  the  cause  of  the 
latter  candidates.  The  people  of  Germany,  they 
thought,  would  see  in  the  king  of  France  a  foreign 
master,  and  this  master  might  very  likely  deprive  them- 
selves of  that  independence  of  which  the  nobility  of 
his  own  dominions  had  lately  seen  themselves  suipped. 
As  for  Charles,  it  was  an  established  maxim  with  the 
Electors,  not  to  choose  a  prince  already  playiag  an 
important  part  in  the  Empire.  The  Pope  partook  of 
their  apprehensions  from  such  a  choice.  He  was  for 
rejecting  the  king  of  Naples,  his  neighbour,  and  the 
king  of  France,  whose  enterprising  spirit  he  dreaded. 
*'  Choose  rather  one  from  among  yourselves  j'*  was  the 
advice  he  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Electors.  The 
Elector  of  Treves  proposed  the  nomination  of  Frederic 
of  Saxony.  The  Imperial  crown  was  laid  at  the  feet 
of  this  friend  of  Luther. 

Such  a  choice  would  have  obtained  the  spprobation 
of  all  Germany.  The  prudence  of  Frederic,  and  his 
love  for  the  people  were  well  known.  At  the  time  of 
the  revolt  ot  Erfurth,  he  had  been  urged  to  lake  that 
town  by  assault.  He  refused,  that  he  might  spare  the 
effusion  of  blood.  And  when  it  was  urged  that  the 
assault  would  not  cost  the  lives  of  five  men :  his  an- 

*  Meaaoiras  de  Da  Bellay,  1. 46. 
t  L.  0pp.  (W.)xxiL  1874. 
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Bwer  had  been,  "  A  siogle  life  would  be  too  maGh."* 
It  teemed  as  if  the  election  of  the  protector  of  the  Re- 
fonnation  was  on  the  point  of  securing  its  triumph. 
Ought  not  Frederic  to  bare  regarded  the  wish  of  the 
Electors  as  a  call  from  God  himself  1  Who  was  bet- 
ter able  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  Empire, 
than  so  prudent  a  prince  1  Who  more  likely  to  with- 
stand the  Turics  than  an  Emperor  abounding  in  faith  1 
It  may  be  that  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  refusal,  so  much 
laudcid  by  historians,  was  a  fault  on  the  part  of  this 
prince.  It  may  be  that  the  struggles  by  which  Germany 
was  afterward  torn,  are  to  be  partly  attributed  to  this 
refusal.  But  it  is  hyd  to  say,  whether  Frederic  de- 
serves censoie  for  want  of  faith,  or  honour  for  his  hu- 
mility. He  judged  that  the  safety  of  the  Empira  re- 
quired that  he  should  refuse  the  crown,  f  "  There  is 
D^ed  of  an  Emperor  more  powerful  than  myself  to  save 
Germany ;"  said  this  modest  and  disinterosted  prince : 
*'  the  Turk  is  at  our  gates.  The  king  of  Spain,  whose 
hereditary  possessions  (in  Austria)  border  on  the 
menaced  frontier,  is  its  natural  defender.'* 

llie  Legate  of  Rome,  seeing  that  Charles  was  about 
to  be  chosen,  declared  that  the  Pope  withdrew  his  ob- 
Mctions ;  and,  on  the  28th  of  June,  the  grandson  of 
Vf  azimilian  was  elected.  "  God,"  said  Frederic,  at  a 
snbaeqnent  period,  '*  has  given  him  to  us  in  mercy  and 
in  displeesure."t  The  Spanish  envoys  offered  30,000 
gold  florins  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  a  mark  of 
their  master's  gratitude ;  but  this  prince  refused  the 
gift,  and  prohibited  his  ministers  from  accepting  any 
piesenC.  At  the  aamo  time,  he  contributed  to  the 
security  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  by  a  treaty  to 
which  the  envoys  of  Charles  swore  in  his  name.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  latter  assumed  the 
Imperial  crown,  seemed  to  give  a  stronger  pledge  than 
tbcwe  oaths  in  favour  of  German  liberty,  and  of  the 
coniiuued  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The  young 
prince  felt  himself  cast  into  shade  by  the  laurels  which 
his  rival,  Francis  I.,  had  gathered  at  Marignan.  Their 
rivalry  was  to  be  continued  in  Italy,  and  the  time  it 
would  occupy  would,  doubtless,  be  sufficient  to  strength- 
en and  confirm  the  Reformation.  Charles  quitted 
Spain  in  May,  1520,  and  was  crowned  on  the  22d  of 
October,  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle. 

Lather  had  foreseen  that  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
would,  ero  long,  have  to  be  pleaded  before  the  Emperor. 
He  wrote  to  Charles,  while  this  prince  was  still  at 
Madrid.  «*  If  the  cause  which  I  defend,"  said  he  to 
him,  "  is  worthy  of  appearinff  defore  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  of  heaven,  it  is  sureW  not  unworthy  of  engag- 
faig  the  attention  of  a  prince  of  this  world .  O  Charles ! 
thou  prince  among  the  kings  of  the  earth  I  I  throw 
myself  as  a  suppliant  aV  the  feet  of  your  Most  Serene 
Majesty,  and  conjure  you  to  deign  to  receive,  under  the 
shadow  of  vour  wings,  net  me.  but  the  very  cause  of 
that  eternal  truth,  for  the  defence  of  which  God  has 
intrusted  you  with  the  swonl."^  The  young  kini^  of 
Spain  treated  this  strange  letter  from  a  German  monk 
with  neglect,  and  gave  no  ansvrec. 

While  Luther  was  in  vain  turning  his  eyes  towaids 
Madrid,  the  storm  seemed  to  increase  around  him.  The 
liame  of  fanaticism  was  kindled  in  Germany.  Hocb 
strateo,  never  weary  in  attempts  at  persecution,  hsd 
extracted  certain  theses  from  the  writings  of  Luther. 
The  universities  of  Cologne  snd  of  Lonvain  had,  at  his 
soliciution,  condemned  these  works.  That  of  Erfurth, 
still  retaining  an  angry  recollection  of  Luther's  prefer- 
ence of  Wittemberg,  was  about  to  follow  their  example ; 

•  L.  Opp.  (W.^  nril.  1«6«. 

t  It  vero  heroics  plane  modecatione  snimi  msgalfico  repa- 
diavlt.    (Pallavicini,L79.) 
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but  Luther,  on  learning  their  intention,  wrote  to  I^nge 
in  such  strong  terms,  that  the  theologians  of  Erfurth 
were  alarmed  and  kept  silence.  The  cofMiemnation, 
pronounced  at  Cologne  and  Louvain,  was  sufficient, 
however,  to  produce  j^reat  excitement.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  priests  of  Meissen,  who  had  uken  part  with 
Emser  in  his  quarrel,  openly  declared  (according  to  the 
statement  of  Melancthon)  that  whosoever  should  kill 
Luther,  would  be  without  sin.*  '*  The  time  is  como," 
says  Luther,  '*  in  which  men  will  think  they  do  service 
to  Jesus  Christ  in  puttmg  us  to  death."  These  mur- 
derous suggestions,  as  might  have  been  expected,  pro- 
duced their  natural  results. 

While  Luther  was  walking  one  day  before  the  mon- 
aatery  of  the  Aogustines,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  a 
stranger,  having  a  pistol  concealed  in  his  sleeve,  ap- 
proached, and  saia  to  him:  **Why  do  you  go  thus 
alone  V*  "  I  am  in  the  hands  of  God,"  answered  Lu- 
ther ;  "  he  is  my  strength  and  shield.  What  can  man 
do  unto  meV't  Hereupon,  adds  the  historian,  the 
stranger  turned  pale,  and  fled,  trembling.  Seira  Longa, 
the  orator  of  the  conference  of  Augsburg,  wrote  about 
the  same  time  to  the  Elector :  **  Let  not  Luther  find 
an  asylum  in  your  Uiffhness's  territories  ;  let  him  be 
everywhere  driven  and  stoned  in  open  day  :  that  will 
rejoice  me  more  than  if  you  were  to  give  me  10,  000 
crowns."t 

It  was,  however,  on  the  side  of  Rome  that  the  storm 
was  chiefly  gathering.  A  nobleman  of  Thuringia,  Val- 
entin Teutleben,  vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and 
a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Papacy,  waa  the  representative 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Rome.  Teutleben,  scan- 
dalised at  the  protoction  which  his  master  granted  to 
the  heretical  monk,  saw  with  vexation  and  impatience 
his  mission  paralysed  by  this,  as  he  thought,  imprudent 
conduct.  He  imagined,  that  by  alarming  the  Elector 
he  should  induce  him  to  abandon  the  rebellious  theo- 
logian. '*  I  can  get  no  hearing,"  wrote  he,  **  on  ac- 
count of  the  protection  which  you  grant  to  Luther." 
But  the  Romanists  were  deceived,  if  they  thought  to 
intimidate  the  prudent  Frederic.  Thia  prince  knew 
that  the  will  yf  God  and  the  voice  of  the  people  were 
more  irresistible  thsn  decrees  of  the  papal  court.  He 
directed  hia  ambassador  to  intimate  to  the  Pope,  that, 
far  from  defending  Luther,  he  had  always  lefi  him  to 
defend  himself ;  that  he  had  already  requested  him  to 
quit  the  univereity,  and  even  Saxony ;  that  the  doctor 
bad  declared  himself  ready  to  obey,  and  would  not  have 
been  then  in  the  electoral  states,  had  not  the  Levate 
himself,  Charies  Miltitz,  begged  the  prince  to  keepnim 
near  his  own  person,  lest,  repairing  to  other  countries» 
Luther  should  set  with  more  liberty  than  in  Saxony 
itself.^  Frederic  did  still  more :  he  wished  to  open  the 
eyes  of  Rome.  **  Germany,"  continued  he,  in  bis 
letter,  "  possesses  a  great  number  of  learned  men,  well 
attainted  with  languages  and  sciences;  the  laity  them- 
selves are  begiiiing  to  bo  enlightened,  and  to  be  fond 
of  the  sacred  writtings ;  and  if  the  reasonable  terms  of 
Dr.  Luther  are  refused,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
peace  will  never  be  re-established.  The  doctrine  of 
Luther  has  taken  deep  root  in  many  hearts.  If,  instead 
of  refuting  it  by  the  testimony  of  the  Bible,  attempts 
are  made  to  crush  it  by  the  thunders  of  the  Church, 
great  offence  will  be  occasioned,  and  terrible  and  dan- 
gerous rebellions  will  be  excited.  II 

*  Ut  sine  peecato  esse  cum  censebant  qui  me  interfecerlL 
(L.  Epp.  1. 888.) 

f  Wasi  kann  mir  ein  Menicb  than  7  (Keith,  L  Umstande, 
».) 

t  Tenzel  Hist.  Ber.  ii.  163. 

i  Da  er  viel  freyer  und  ticherer  ichreiben  nnd  handsb 
mochte  was  er  wollte. . . .  (L.  Opp,  (L.)  i.  396.) 

II  Schreckliche,  grausame,  tchadliche  und  verderbliche 
Emponisgen  erregeo.     (Ibid.) 
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The  Elector  placing  confidence  in  Luther,  cau«ed 
the  letter  of  Teutleben,  as  well  as  another  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Cardinal,  St  George,  to  be  com* 
munieated  to  him.  The  Reformer  was  much  mored 
on  reading  them.  He  saw  at  once  all  the  dangers  that 
eurround^  him,  and  his  mind  was  for  an  instant  over- 
whelmed, But  it  was  at  such  moments  that  his  faith 
broke  forth,  and  manifested  itself  in  all  its  strength. 
Often  weak  and  readj  to  fall  into  despondency,  he  wss 
seen  to  rise  and  appear  greater  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm.  He  would  gladly  nave  been  delivered  from  so 
many  trials,  but  he  knew  well  at  what  price  peace  was 
offered  to  him,  and  he  indignantly  rejected  it.  "  Hold 
my  peace !''  said  he  ;  "I  am  willing  to  do  so,  if  they 
will  permit  me,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  will  silence  others. 
If  any  one  envies  me  my  appointments,  let  him  take 
them ;  if  any  one  desires  the  destruction  of  my  writ- 
ings, let  him  bum  them.  I  am  ready  to  keep  silence, 
provided  it  be  not  required  that  evangelical  truth  should 
stand  still.*  I  ask  for  no  cardinars  hat,  nor  gold,  nor 
anything  else  that  Rome  values.  I  will  make  any  sa- 
crifices ;  so  that  the  way  of  salvation  is  left  open  to 
Christians,  t  All  their  threats  do  not  tenify  me,  all 
their  promises  cannot  eeduce  me.** 

Warmed  by  these  feelings,  Luther  soon  recovered 
his  disposition  for  action,  and  chose  the  Christian's 
conflict  rather  than  the  calm  of  the  recluse.  One  night 
sufficed  to  reproduce  in  his  mind  the  desire  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  Rome.  **  My  resolution  is  taken,**  he 
wrote  next  morning :  "  I  despise  alike  the  rage  and 
the  favour  of  Rome.  Away  with  reconciliation  !  I 
desire  never  more  to  have  any  communication  with 
her.t  Let  her  condemn — let  her  bum  my  writings  ! 
In  my  turn,  I  will  condemn  and  publicly  bum  the  canon 
law,  the  nest  of  all  heresies.  My  moderation  hitherto 
has  been  useless  ;  and  I  renonunce  it  !** 

His  friends  were  very  far  from  beinj;  so  confident. 
The  consternation  was  great  at  Wittemberg.  "  Our 
expectation  is  on  the  stretch,"  said  Melancthon.  "  I 
would  rather  die  than  be  separated  from  Luther.^  If 
God  does  not  send  us  help  we  perish.'*  "Our  Luther 
is  still  alive,"  wrote  he  a  month  afterward  in  his  anxi- 
ety ;  **  God  grant  that  he  may  yet  live  long !  for  the 
Romish  sycophants  leave  no  stone  unturned  for  his  de< 
straciion.  Pray  for  the  preservation  of  the  intrepid 
vindicator  of  sacred  learning.  "II 

These  prayers  were  heard.  The  warnings  which 
the  Elector  had  addressed  to  Rome  through  the  medium 
of  his  representative  were  not  without  foundation.  The 
preaching  of  Luther  had  resounded  far  and  wide  ; 
cottages,  in  convents,  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  in 
the  castles  of  the  nobles,  in  the  academies,  and  in  the 
palaces  of  kings.  '<  Let  my  life,"  he  said  to  Duke 
John,  of  Saxony,  "  be  found  to  bear  fmit  only  in  Ihe 
converaion  of  one  man,  and  I  shall  willingly  consent 
thst  all  my  books  should  perish. "i"  It  was  not  a  single 
individual,  it  was  a  great  multitude,  that  had  discover- 
ed light  in  the  writings  of  the  humble  doctor.  Ac- 
cordingly, everywhere,  men  were  found  ready  to  pro- 
tect him.  The  sword,  intended  for  his  destruction, 
was  being  forged  in  the  Vatican ;  but  heroes  were 
arising  in  Germany  who  would  defend  him  at  haxard 
of  their  own  lives.  At  the  moment  when  the  bishops 
were  chafing  with  anger,  when  the  princes  kept  silence, 

*  Semper  quiescers  paratui,  nodo  Teritatem  evangelieam 
nnujabeautquiescere.    (L.  Epp.  1.462) 

t  Si  iklutia  viam  Chriitiania  permittant  saw  liberam,  boo 
unum  peto  ab  illii,  ac  preterea  nihil.  (Ibid.) 

t  Solo  oil  reoonciliari  nee  oommunicare  in  perpetmn. 

(niia4a6.  Jui^  loth,  imo.) 

h  Emori  mallim,  qaam  ab  hoo  viro  avcUI.    (Corpna  Reform, 
i.  180.163.) 
U  Martinaa  noater  spirat,  atqus  utinam  diu . . .  (tbid.  100, 

TL.  0pp.  (L)zTil.309 


when  the  people  were  in  expectation,  and  the  thunden 
were  already  rolling  above  the  seven  hills,  God  stirred 
up  the  German  nobility  to  form  a  bulwark  for  his 
servant 

Sylvester  of  Schaumburg,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
knights  of  Franeonia,  at  this  juncture  sent  his  son  to 
Wtttembofg,  with  a  letter  for  the  Reformer.  **  Your 
life  is  in  danger,"  wrote  Schaumburg.  **  If  the  assis- 
tance of  the  electors,  of  the  princes,  or  of  the  magis- 
trates should  fail  you,  beware,  I  entreat  you,  of  seeking 
refuge  in  Bohemia,  where  learned  men  have  formerly 
had  so  much  to  endure  ;  come  father  to  me.  I  shall 
soon,  God  wilhng,  have  collected  above  a  hundred 
gentlemen,  and  with  thejr  help  I  shall  be  able  to  pre- 
serve you  from  all  peril.*** 

Francis  of  Sickingen,  that  hero  of  his  age,  whose 
intrepid  courage  we  have  already  seen,t  k>ved  the  Re- 
former, both  because  he  thought  him  worthy  to  be 
loved,  and  also  because  he  was  bated  by  the  monks,  t 
"  My  services,  my  possessions,  and  my  person,  in  short 
every  thing  which  I  have,"  be  wrote,  **  is  at  your  dis- 
posal. You  are  resolved  to  stand  up  for  the  troth  of 
the  Gospel.  I  am  ready  to  lend  my  aid  in  that  work."^ 
Harmoth  of  Cnmberg  held  the  same  Isnguage.  lastly, 
Ulric  of  Hiltten,  the  poet  and  valiant  knight  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  took  every  oscasion  to  speak  out  in 
favour  of  Luther.  But  what  a  contrast  between  these 
two  men !  Hfltten  wrote  to  the  Reformer:  "  We  want 
swords,  bows,  javelins,  and  bombs,  in  order  to  repel 
the  fury  of  the  devil."  Luther,  ou  receiving  these 
lettere,  exclaimed,  **  I  will  not  resort  to  arms  and  blood- 
shed for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  that  the  world  has  been  con- 
quered ;  by  the  Word  the  Church  has  been  saved ; 
by  the  Word,  also,  it  will  be  restored."  "  I  do  sot 
despise  his  offer,"  said  he  again,  on  receiving  the  le:ter 
of  Schaumburg  which  we  have  mentioned,  **  but  I  will 
depend  on  none  but  Christ  alone. 'Ml  Not  thus  had 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  spoken,  when  they  wsded  in  the 
blood  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  Hiitten  was 
conscious  of  the  difference  between  Luther's  object 
and  his  own  ;  and  accordingly  wrote  thus  nobly  to  him 
on  the  subject :  "  My  thoughts  are  running  on  earthly 
aims,  while  you,  contemning  such  things,  are  devoted 
to  the  things  of  God  alone  ;"f  andforwith  he  set  out 
to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  gain  over  to  the  cause  of 
truth  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V.** 

Thus  at  one  moment  the  enemies  of  Lother  over- 
whelm him,  and  at  another  bis  friends  arise  in  his 
defence.  "  Mv  bark,"  says  be,  "  is  driven  at  the 
merey  of  the  winds — fear  and  hope  alternately  prevail ; 
but  what  does  it  signify  ?*f  t  Nevertheless,  the  testi- 
monies of  sympathy  which  he  received  were  not  with- 
out their  effect  upon  his  mind.  "  The  Lord  reigns," 
he  ssid  ;  "  I  see  His  hsod  palpably  present. "It  Luther 
felt  that  he  no  longer  stood  alone ;  his  words  bsd  borne 
fruit — and  this  thought  inspired  him  with  fresh  cou- 
rage. The  fesr  of  compromising  the  interest  of  the 
Elector  coukl  no  longer  keep  him  in  check,  now  that 
he  felt  that  he  bad  other  defenden  prepared  to  brave 
the  anger  of  Rome.  He  became  consequently  mora 
free,  and,  if  possible,  more  resolute.    This  is  an  im. 

*  Dsnn  Ich,  and  handert  tob  Adel,  die  leh  (ob  Oott  will) 
aafbringen  will,  eucb  redlich  anhsltsn  . . .  (Ibid.  S81.) 

t"  Equitum  Osrmania  ranim  decua,**  iay«  Melancthon  on 
tbe  occasion.    (Corp.  Reform,  i  901.) 

tEtobidiirrUutlllli.    (Ibid. !»)  ^Ibld. 

n  Nolo  nisi  Chriato  protectare  nltt.    (L.  Epp.  i.  148.) 

f  Mea  bnmana  sunt :  tu  periectior,  Jam  Iotas  ex  dlvlnis 
pendea.    (L.  Opp.  lat.  U.  175.) 

«*  Viam  (actunis  libertati  (cod.  Bavar.  veritati)  per  rnaxi* 

ot  principei.    (Corp.  Ref.  i.  901.) 

ft  Its  Auctuat  nnvn  mea ;  nunc  spei,  none  timor  regnat' 
(L.  Epp.  i  443.) 

t\  Dominaa  regnat,  nt  palpare  poasimo*    (Tbid.  461.) 
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portent  epoch  in  the  development  of  Luther^s  charac* 
cer.  **It  is  right  that  Rome  shoold  underauod,*' 
wrote  he,  at  this  time,  to  the  chaplain  of  the  Elector, 
**  that  although  she  should  aucceod  in  obtaining  by  her 
threats  my  expulsion  from  Wittemherg,  she  would 
only  injure  her  own  cause.  Not  in  Bohemia,  but  in 
the  heart  of  Germany,  are  those  who  are  ready  to  de* 
fend  me  against  the  thunders  oi  Papacy.  If  I  have 
not  yet  bsought  to  bear  upon  my  advereadea  all  that  I 
am  preparing  for  them,  it  is  neither  to  my  modeiialion 
nor  to  the  weight  of  their  tyranny  that  they  are  to  at- 
tribute  my  forebearance,  but  to  the  name  of  the  Elector, 
and  the  interest  of  the  University  of  Wittemberg, 
which  I  feared  to  compromise  ;  now  that  such  fears  are 
dissipated  I  am  about  to  re-double  my  efforts  against 
Korae  and  her  courtiers."* 

Yet  11  was  not  so  much  on  the  great  the  Reforraerre* 
lied.  He  had  been  often  urged  to  dedicate  one  of  his 
books  to  Duke  John,  brother  of  the  elector,  but  bad 
absuined  from  doing  so.  "  I  fear/'  he  bad  said,  "  lest 
ihis  suggestion  may  proceed  from  himself.  Tue  Holy 
Scriptures  ought  not  to  minister  to  the  glory  of  any 
other  name  but  that  of  Giid."t  Luther  now  shook  off 
these  fears,  and  dedicated  to  Duke  John  his  discourse 
on  Good  Works.  Of  ail  his  writings,  this  is  one  in 
which  the  Reformer  most  powerfully  opens  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faita,  that  great  truth,  whose 
power  he  estimates  far  above  the  sword  of  Hiitten,  the 
armed  bands  of  Sickingen,  or  the  favour  of  dukes  or 
electors. 

'*  The  first,  the  noblest,  and  the  greatest  of  all  works,'* 
says  be,  is  failk  in  Jesus  Christ.t  From  this  work, 
all  others  must  flow.  They  are  all  but  the  vassals  of 
faith,  and  receive  from  it  alone  all  their  efficacy." 

'*  If  a  man  but  feel  in  his  heart  the  assurance  that 
what  he  does  is  accepuble  to  God,  his  action  is  good, 
though  he  should  but  raise  a  straw  from  the  earth ;  but 
if  he  has  not  this  confidence,  his  action  is  not  a  goud 
work,  even  though  be  should  nise  the  dead  to  life.  A 
Heathen,  a  Jew,  a  Turk,  a  sinner,  may  do  all  other 
works ;  but  to  put  one's  trust  in  God,  and  have  assur- 
ance that  we  are  accepted  by  him,  is  what  none  but 
the  Christian  standing  in  gimce  is  capable  of  doing." 
"  A  Christian,  who  has  faith  in  God,  does  ail  with 
liberty  and  ioy :  while  that  man,  who  is  not  at  one  with 
God,  is  full  of  cares,  and  under  bondage ;  ho  enquires 
anxiously  what  amount  of  good  works  is  required  of 
him  ;  he  turns  to  ask  of  this  man  or  another,  findhsg 
no  rest  for  his  soul,  and  doing  everything  with  fear  and 
dissatisfaction." 

'*  Therefore  it  is  that  I  have  ever  held  up  (he  neces- 
sity of  Faith.  But,  in  the  world  around  me,  k  is 
otherwise.  There  the  essential  thing  is  represented 
to  be  the  having  many  works,  works  oi  hiah  fame,  and 
of  all  degrees,  without  regarding  whether  they  are  done 
in  faith.  Thua  they  build  up  their  peace,  not  on  the 
good  pleasure  of  God,  but  on  their  own  merits,  or  in 
other  words,  on  the  sand"^  (Matt.  vii.  36.) 

"  It  is  said  that  to  preach  faith,  is  to  discourage  good 
works ;  but  though  a  man  shoold  have  in  himself  the 
combined  strength  of  all  his  race,  or  even  of  aU  created 
beings,  this  one  duty  of  the  life  of  faith  would  be  a 
Usk  too  great  to  be  ever  performed.  If  I  say  to  a  sick 
man :  '  resume  your  health,  and  you  will  have  the  use 
of  your  lirnbs,*  can  it  be  aaid  that  I  forbid  bin  to  use 
his  limbs  t     Most  not  huUk  precede  Ubour?     It  is 

•  Bttvlas  in  RoAaneaies  gnstatums  . . . .  (L  Epp,  1. 4M.) 

t  Seiiptarum  sseram  aolla  alleujas  nomini  nisi  Dei  ser. 
vire.    (lb,  431.) 

1  Das  srate  and  hoohsts,  alleredelste-^fute  Werek  i*t  dsr 
QIaabe  In  Christum.  ,  .  L.  Opp.  (L.)  xviJ.  S94.) 

k  Weoa  eia  Measch  tauiend,  odef  alls  Meaicher,  oder  alle 
Crealurea  wiro^    (L.  0pp.  (L.)  86B ) 
S 


the  same  when  we  preach  faith :  faith  must  go  before 
works,  in  order  to  good  works." 

**  Where,  then,  you  will  say,  is  this  faith  to  be  found, 
and  how  is  it  to  be  received  1  Truly,  this  is  what  most 
concerns  us  to  know.  Faith  comes  from  Jesus  Christ 
alone,  premised  and  given  freely." 

**  O  man  I  consider  Christ,  and  see  in  him  how  God 
displays  his  mercy  toward  thee,  without  any  worthiness 
of  thine  going  before.*  Dmw  from  this  discovery  of 
His  graeor  the  belief  and  assurance  that  all  thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee.  Works  never  could  produce  this  faith. 
It  fiows  in  the  blood-«-from  the  wounds  and  death  of 
Christ.  It  springs  up,  from  that  source,  to  rejoice  our 
hearts.  Christ  is  the  rock  whence  flow  our  milk  and 
honey."  (Dsut.  taxii.) 

Not  being  able  to  notice  all  the  works  of  Luther, 
we  here  quote  some  short  exifaets  from  thisdiscourso 
on  Good  Works,  on  account  of  the  Roformer*8  own 
opinion  of  it.  **  In  ay  opinion,"  said  he,  *<  it  is  the 
best  of  my  published  writings,"  and  he  immediately 
adds  this  deep  redeetun:  '*  but  I  know  that  when  I 
please  myself  with  what  I  write,  the  infection  of  that 
bad  leaven  hinders  .it<  from  pleasing  others. '*t  Melanc- 
tbon,  in  bansmitling  this  discourse  to  a  friend,  accom- 
panied it  with  these  words :  **  No  one  among  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  has  come  hearer  to  the  spirit 
of  St.  Paul  than  Luther. "t 

Bot  beaido.  the  substitolioo  of  a  scheme  of  merits 
in  place  of  the  grand  truth  of  grace  and  amnesty,  ano- 
ther evil  had  grown  up  in  the  Church.^  A  haughty 
power  had  arisen  in  the  midst  of  the  humble  shepherds 
of  Christ's  flock.  Luiber  resol  ved  to  atuek  this  usurped 
authority.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  troubles,  be  had  pri- 
vately studied  the  rise,  progress,  and  usurpations,  of 
the  Papacy.  The  discoveries  he  had  made  had  filled 
him  with  amasement.  He  no  longer  hesitated  to  make 
thein  known,  and  to  strike  the  litow  which,  tike  the  rod 
of  Moses  in  old  <ime,  was  to  awaken  a  peo|)le  that  had 
bog  slumbered  in  bondage.  Even  before  Rome  could 
find  time  to  publish  her  formidaMe  tratt,  he  himself 
burled  against  her  a  dtelsratk>n  of  war.  **  The  *  time 
to  be  silent'  is  oast,"  he  exclaims :  **  the  <  time  to  speak' 
is  arrived;"  On  the  23d  of  June,  1620,  he  published 
the  celebrated  AppetU  to  kw  Imperial  Majesty^  and  the 
Christian  nobUitf  of  the  German  nation^  ceneerrting 
ike  Re/ormmtion  cf  Vhruiigmiy.^. 

^  It  is  net  rashly  and  without  consideration,"  said 
he,  in  the  commencement  of  this  appeal,  '*  that  I,  a 
man  of  the  common  people,  uke  upon  myself  to  ad- 
dress your  highnesses.  The  misery  and  oppression 
which  at  thia  hour  weigh  down  all  Christian  states,  and 
more  especially  Gertnany,.  wring  from  me  a  cry  of  dis- 
ss. I  Hnd  myself  compelled  to  call  for  help ;  I  must 
see  if  God  will  not  give  his  Spirit  to  some  one  or  other 
of  eor  countrymen,  sod  thus  stretch  forth  his  band  tp 
save  our  wretched  nation.  God  has  placed  over  us  a 
young  and  generous  prince,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,T 
and  has  thus  filled  our  hearts  with  high  hopes.  Btft 
we  ourselves  must,  on  our  parti,  do  all  that  is  possible 
for  08  to  do. 

'*  NoWf  it  is  of  the  very  first  necessity,  that  we  do 
not  at  all  rely  updn  our  own  strength,  or  our  own  wis* 
dom.    If  we  begin  even  a  good  work  with  confidence 

*  Siehe,  also  musst  du  Christum  in  dich  bilden,  ucd  sshsM 
vie  in  Ihm  Oott— seine  Banaherxig keit  dir  furhalt  und  ai^ 
beut.     (L.  0pp.  (L.)  im.) ' 

t  Krit,  mso  judlcio,  omoHim  qawedlderln  optimum ; 
qoatt  scis  quae  mihi  mea  plaoent,  hoc  ipso  fenasnle  t" 
Don  nolera  aliis  placere,      (L./£pp.  i.  4ai.) 

\  Quo  ad  Paul!  spiritotai  nemo  proplus  acoesslt.  (Coipt.  Bst 

§  vol.  I.  p.  9,  SCO. 

0  L.  0pp.  (L)  xvii.  447  to eoa.  „     ^ 

T  Gott  hat  ubj  elnjunges  edles  Bint  sum  Hanpt  gsgsbea. 
(Ibid.  4ff7.) 
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in  oareelfes,  God  overturns  and  destroys  it.  Frederic 
Im  Frederic  II.,  and  many  other  empetors  beside,  be- 
fore whom  the  world  stood  in  awe,  have  been  trampled 
under  foot  by  the  popes,  because  they  trusted  in  their 
own  strength  rather  than  in  God.  Therefore  they  could 
not  succeed.  It  is  against  the  power  of  hell  that  we 
have  to  contend  in  this  struggle.  We  must  set  about 
the  work,  hoping  nothing  from  the  strength  of  our  own 
arms,  and  depending  humbly  on  the  Lord;  looking 
to  the  present  distress  of  Christians,  instead  of  dwelling 
on  the  acts  of  evil  doers.  Take  but  another  course, 
and  though  the  woik  may  seem  to  prosper  for  a  while, 
all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  very  height  of  the  struggle,  con- 
fusion will  come  in,  evil  men  will  cause  boundless  dis- 
asters, and  the  world  will  be  deluged  with  blood.  The 
greater  our  power,  the  greater  our  danger  if  we  walk 
Aot  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

After  this  exordium,  Luther  continued  as  follows : 
The  Romanists  have  raised  three  baxiiers  against  all 
xeformaiion.  When  the  temporal  power  has  attacked 
them,  they  have  denied  its  authority,  and  asserted  that 
the  spiritual  power  was  superior  to  it.  When  any  one 
rebuked  them  out  of  the  Scripture,  they  have  answered 
that  no  one,  but  the  pope,  was  able  to  inUopret  Scrip- 
ture. When  they  have  been  threatened  widi  a  coun- 
cil, the  reply  has  been,  no  one,  but  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, has  authority  to  convoke  a  counciL" 

"  They  have  thus  wrested  from  our  hands  the  three 
rods  destined  to  correct  them,  and  have  given  the  rein 
to  all  evil.  But  now,  God  help  us,  and  give  us  one 
of  those  trumpets  which  overthrew  the  walls  of  Jericho ! 
With  the  breath  of  our  lips,  let  us  throw  down  the  pa- 
per walls  which  the  Romanists  have  built  around  them, 
and  lift  up  the  scourges  which  punish  the  wicked,  by 
exposing  the  wiles  and  stratagems  of  the  devil' 

Luther  then  begins  the  assault.  He  shakes,  to  its 
yery  foundation,  that  papal  monarchy  which  had  ior 
centuries  past  banded  together  the  nations  of  the  west 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  biahop.  That  there 
is  no  such  thinff  as  a  priestly  caste,  is  the  truth,  hidden 
from  the  church  even  from  its  first  ages,  which  he 
powerfully  sets  forth  at  the  outset : 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  the  pope,  the  bishops,  the 
priests,  and  those  who  dwell  in  the  convents,  form  the 
spiritual,  or  ecclesiastical,  state ;  and  that  the  princea, 
nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants,  form  the  secular  state, 
or  laity.  This  is  a  fine  story,  truly.  Let  no  one, 
however,  be  alarmed  by  it.  All  CknMtiana  belong  to 
the  spiritual  state ;  and  there  is  no  other  difference 
between  them,  than  that  of  the  functions  which  they 
discharge.  We  have  all  one  baptism,  one  faith,  and  it 
is  this  which  constitutes  the  spiritual  man.  The  unc- 
tion, the  tonsure,  oidination,  consecration  by  the  bishop, 
or  the  pope,  may  make  an  hypocrite,  but  never  a  spi- 
zitaal  man.  We  are  all  alike  consecrated  priests  by 
baptism,  as  St.  Peter  says  :  *  Ye  are  priests  and  kings ;' 
although  it  does  not  belons  to  all  to  exercise  such 
offices,  for  none  can  take  to  himself  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  all,  without  the  consent  of  the  community. 
But  if  we  were  without  this  consecration  from  God, 
the  Pone's  unction  could  never  constitute  a  prieet.  If 
a  kinff  had  ten  sons  of  equal  claim  to  the  inheritance, 
and  they  should  choose  one  of  their  number  to  act  for 
them,  they  would  all  be  kings,  though  only  one  of  them 
"would  administer  their  common  power.  The  case  is 
the  same  with  the  church.  If  any  pious  laymen  were 
banished  to  a  desert,  and,  having  no  regularly  conse- 
crated priest  among  them,  were  to  a^pee  to  choose  for 
that  office  one  of  their  number,  married  or  unmarried, 
this  man  would  be  as  truly  a  priest  as  if  he  had  been 
consecrated  by  all  the  bishops  in  the  world.  Augtis- 
tme,  Ambrose,  and  Cyprian,  were  chosen  in  this  man- 
ner. 


Hence  it  follows  that  laity  and  priesU,  princes  and 
bishops,  or,  as  they  say,  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  have 
in  reality  nothing  to  distinguish  them,  but  their  func- 
tions. They  all  belong  to  the  same  estate ;  but  all 
have  not  the  same  work  to  perform. 

"  If  this  be  true,  why  should  not  the  magistrate  chas- 
tise the  clergy  1  the  secular  power  has  been  ordained 
by  God  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  the 
praise  of  those  who  do  well.  And  free  s<!ope  should 
be  allowed  for  it  to  act  throughout  Christendom  ;  let 
it  touch  whom  it  may,  pope,  bishops,  priests,  monks, 
nuns,  or  any  others.  St.  Paul  says  to  all  Christians  : 
Let  every  eoul*  (consequently  the  Pope  also,)  be  nA- 
jeet  to  the  higher  fowert^  for  they  hear  not  Ike  ncord 
tn  votft." 

Having  in  like  manner  overt\iTned  "  the  other  bar- 
riers,** Luther  passed  in  review  the  corruptions  of 
Rome.  He  displayed,  in  a  popolur  style  of  eloquence, 
the  evils  that  had  been  felt  and  acknowledged  for  cen- 
turies. Never  had  a  more  noble  protest  been  heard. 
The  great  assembly  before  whom  Luther  spoke,  was 
the  church ;  the  power  whose  corruptions  he  attacked, 
was  that  papal  power  which  had  for  ages  weighed 
heavily  upon  all  nations ;  and  the  Reformation  he  so 
loudly  called  for,  was  destined  to  oxert  ita  powerful 
influence  over  all  Christian  nations  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  last  as  long  as  man  shall  exist  upon  the 
earth. 

He  commenced  with  the  Pope.  •«  It  is  monstroas," 
he  says,  **  to  see  him  who  is  called  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
displaying  a  magnificence  unrivalled  by  that  of  any 
emperor.  Is  this  to  resemble  the  poor  and  lowly  Js- 
BUS,  or  the  humble  St.  Peter  1  The  Pope,  say  they, 
is  the  lord  of  the  world  !  But  Christ,  whose  vicar  he 
boasts  himself  to  be,  said :  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.  Ought  the  power  of  the  vicar  to  go  beyond 
that  of  his  Lord  r 

Luther  next  proceeded  to  describe  the  effecta  of 
papal  sway.  "  Do  you  know  what  end  the  Cardinals 
serve  1  I  will  tell  you.  Italy  and  Germany  have  many 
convento,  religious  foundations,  and  benefices,  richly 
endowed.  By  what  machinery  can  this  wealth  be 
drawn  to  Romel — Cardinals  have  been  created;  to 
them  these  cloisters  and  prelacies  have  been  given ; 
and,  at  this  moment,  Italy  is  almost  deserted,  the  con- 
venta  are  destroyed,  the  bishoprics  devoured,  the 
towns  falling  to  decay,  the  inhabitanta  demoralized, 
religious  worship  expiring,  and  preaching  abolished ! 
And  why  is  all  this  1  Because,  forsooth,  all  the  wealth 
of  the  churches  must  go  to  Ilome.  The  Turk  him- 
self «vould  never  have  so  ruined  Italy." 

Luther  then  turned  to  his  native  country. 

**  And  now  that  they  have  sucked  the  blood  of  their 
own  nation,  they  come  to  Germany ;  they  begin  softly ; 
but  let  us  be  on  our  guard  !  or  Germany  vrdl  soon  be 
like  Italy.  Wo  have  already  some  cardinals  here  and 
there.  Before  the  dull-minded  Germans  comprehend 
our  design,  think  they,  they  will  have  neither  bishop- 
ric, convent,  benefice,  nor  so  much  as  one  penny  left. 
Antichrist  must  possess  the  tressure  of  the  earth. 
Thirty  or  forty  cardinals  will  be  created  in  a  day : 
to  one  will  be  given  Bamberg,  to  another,  the  bishop- 
ric of  Wurzbug ;  to  these  will  be  attached  rich  be- 
nefices, until  Um  churches  and  the  cities  are  left  deso- 
late. And  then  the  Pope  will  say  :  I  am  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  and  shepherd  of  his  flocks.  Let  the  Germane 
submit  to  my  authority  !" 

The  indignation  of  Luther  kindled  as  he  proceeded. 

**  What !  shall  we  Germans  endure  these  robberies 

and  extortions  of  the  Pope  ?    If  the  kingdom  of  France 

has  been  able  to  defend  itaelf  from  them,  why  alioald 

we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  thus  ridiculed  and  laughed 

*  Han  i/^xf*   BMa«ziL  1, 4. 
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«t  ?  And  oh !  would  that  tbey  robbed  as  only  of  oor 
floods  :  but  they  also  lay  waste  the  churches :  they 
ieece  the  sheep  of  Christ,  abolish  the  worship^  and 
silence  the  word  of  God.** 

Luther  exposed  the  *' Romish  practice*'  of  grradaally 
Abstracting  tne  wealth  and  the  revenues  of  Germany. 
Anuats,  palls,  commendams,  administntions,  expecti?e 
graces,  reversions,  incorporations,  reserves,  &c.,  all 
pass  before  him ;  '*  let  us,'*  says  he,  **  endeavour  to 
pat  a  stop  to  so  much  wretchedness  and  desolation. 
If  we  want  to  march  against  the  Turks,  let  us  begin 
with  those  Turks  who  are  the  worst  of  all.  If  we 
hang  thieves,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  brigands,  let  os 
Bot  suffer  the  avarice  of  Rome  to  escape,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all  robbers  and  thieves ;  and  that,  too,  in 
the  name  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  Jesus  Christ !  Who  csn 
tolerate  this  1  Who  can  keep  silence  t  Has  not  sU 
that  the  Pope  possesses  been  obtained  by  robbery  1  for 
be  has  neither  purchased  it,  nor  inherited  it  from  St. 
Peter,  nor  gained  ii  by  his  labours.  Whence,  then, 
does  it  all  come  V* 

The  Reformer  proposes  remedies  for  all  these  evils. 
He  calls  energetically  upon  the  German  nobility,  to 
pat  an  end  to  these  depredations  on  the  part  of  Rome. 
Coming  then  to  the  Pope  himself,  **  Is  it  not  ridicu- 
lous,*' he  exclaimed,  **  that  tlie  Pope  should  pretend 
to  be  the  lawful  heir  of  the  empire !  who  gave  it  to 
htm  1  Was  it  Christ,  when  he  said :  '  The  kingf  of 
the  GaUiUs  exercise  lordship  oter  them ;  but  it  shall 
not  he  so  with  you  V  (Luke  xxii.  25,  36.)  How  is 
it  possible  to  govern  an  empire,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preach,  pray,  study,  and  have  care  for  the  poor  ? 
Christ  forbade  the  twelve  to  carry  with  them  either 
gold  or  two  coats,  because  the  duties  of  the  ministry 
cannot  be  discharged,  unless  there  is  a  freedom  from 
all  other  care ;  and  the  Pope  would  at  the  same  time 
govern  the  empire,  and  remain  Pope  !'* 

Lather  went  on  to  atrip  the  pontiff  of  his  spoils : 
"  Let  the  Pope  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  has  no  more  right  to 
it  than  I  have.  It  is  without  any  just  claim,  and  in- 
consiscent  with  the  directions  of  Christ,  that  he  holds 
poBxession  of  Bologna,  Imola,  Ravenna,  Romagna,  the 
Marches  of  Ancona,  dec.  '  No  man  that  vjorrethj  says 
St.  Paul,  *entangUth  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this 
life.*  (3  Tim.  ii  4.)  And  the  Pope,  who  claims  to 
be  chief  of  the  church  militant,  entangles  himself  more 
with  the  thio|;s  of  this  life,  than  any  emperor  or  king. 
We  most  reheve  him  from  all  this  burden.  Let  the 
emperor  pat  into  the  handa  of  the  Pope,  the  Bible  and 
mass-hook,  in  order  that  his  holiness  may  leave  govern- 
ment for  kings,  and  keep  to  preaching  and  praying.*** 
He  was  quite  as  earnest  against  the  Pope's  ecclesi- 
astical authority  in  Germany,  as  against  his  temporal 
power  in  Italy.  **  As  a  first  step,"  says  he,  **  it  behoves 
us  to  expel  from  all  the  German  States  the  Pope^s  le- 
gates, and  the  pretended  benefits  which  they  sell  us  as 
their  weight  in  gold,  and  which  are  mere  impostures. 
They  take  our  money,  and  for  what?  for  legalizing 
ill-gotten  g«ins«-for  dissolving  the  sacredness  of  oaths 
— for  teaching  us  to  break  faith — for  instructing  us  in 
sin,  and  leading  us  directly  to  hell.  Hear  this — O 
Pope  !  not  *  most  holy ' — ^but  most  sinning  !  May 
God,  from  his  throne  on  high,  hurl  ihy  throne  ere  long 
to  the  bottomless  pit  !** 

The  Christian  tribune  proceeded.  Having  sum- 
moned the  Pope  to  his  bar,  he  cited  before  him  all  the 
corruptions  which  followed  in  the  train  of  the  papacy,  and 
b^an  to  sweep  from  the  floor  of  the  Church,  the  rubbish 
that  encumbered  it.  He  commenced  with  the  monks : 
'*  Now  then  I  come  to  that  alothful  crew  who  pro- 

*  nuD  die  Blbliea  und  Betbiiober  dalur  anzdgen— 'On  erd  I 
VKdigewUbete.    (L.  Opp.  xviL  473.)  J 


mise  much,  bat  do  little,  Bear  with  me,  my  friends, 
I  mean  you  well ;  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  a  truth 
both  sweet  and  bitter«-^it  is  that  no  more  cloisters 
must  be  built  for  mendicant  friars.  God  knows  we 
have  enough  already,  and  would  to  heaven  they  were 
all  levelled  with  the  ground  !  Vagabonding  through 
a  country  never  has  done,  and  never  can  do,  good." 

The  marriage  of  ecclesiastics  comes  next.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  Luther  had  spoken  on  that  subject : 
**  To  what  a  condition  is  the  clergy  fallen,  and  how 
manv  priests  do  we  find  burdened  with  women  and 
children,  and  their  bitter  remorse,  while  no  one  comes 
to  their  aid  !  It  may  suit  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  to 
let  things  go  on  as  they  list,  and  that  which  is  lost  con* 
linoe  lost :  be  it  so.  But  for  my  part,  1  will  deliver 
my  conscience.  I  will  open  my  fiiouth  freely :  let 
pope,  bishop,  or  who  ever  will,  take  offence  at  it !  1 
say  then,  that  according  to  the  appointment  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  eveiy  town  should  have  a  paator,  or 
bishop,  and  that  this  paator  may  have  one  wife,  as  3t 
Paul  writes  to  Timothy :  *  Let  the  bishop  be  the  hus- 
band of  one  wife,'  (Tim.  iii.  3,)  and  as  is  still  the  prac- 
tice In  the  Greek  church.  Bat  the  devil  has  persuaded 
the  Pope,  as  St.  Paul  tells  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  1—8,) 
*  to  forbid '  the  clergy  *  to  marry.'  And  hence  miseries 
innumerable.  What  is  to  be  done  1  What  resource 
for  so  many  pastors,  irreproachable  in  everything,  ex- 
cept, that  they  live  in  secret  commerce  with  a  woman 
to  whom  they  would,  with  all  their  heart,  be  joined  in 
wedlock!  Ah!  let  them  aet  their  consciences  at  rest  1 
let  them  take  this  woman  for  their  lawful  wife,  let  then^ 
live  virtuously  with  her,  without  troubling  themselves 
whether  it  please  the  pope  or  not  The  salvation  of 
the  soul  is  of  more  consequence  than  tyrannous  and 
arbitrary  laws,  which  come  not  from  the  Lord." 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Reformation  sousbt  to  re* 
store  purity  of  morals  in  the  Church.  The  Reformer 
continued  : 

**  Let  festivals  be  abolished,  and  none  observed  but 
Sunday  :  or  if  it  is  wished  to  keep  the  great  Christian 
festivals,  let  them  be  celebrated  only  in  the  morning, 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  be  regarded  as  a  working-dav. 
For  since  people  do  nothing  on  feast-days  bot  drink, 
play,  run  into  vice,  or  waate  their  time  in  idleness^ 
there  it  much  more  offence  to  God  on  these  days  than 
on  others.** 

He  then  turns  to  the  dedication  of  churches,  which 
he  designates  mere  taverns ;  and  next  notices  the  cus- 
tomary fasts,  and  the  diflforent  religious  fraternities- 
He  insists  notonly  against  the  abuses  of  these  things,  bat 
aims  to  put  an  end  to  schisms.  "  It  is  time,"  he  saya^ 
**  that  we  should  take  a  aerioua  intenat  in  the  affair  of 
the  Bohemians ;  that  we  should  lay  aside  hatred  and 
envy,  and  unite  with  them."  He  proposes  some  ex- 
cellent measures  of  conciliation,  and  adds :  "  It  is 
thus  that  we  ought  to  convince  heretics  by  Scripture, 
following  in  this  the  example  of  the  early  fathera,  and 
not  exterminate  them  by  fire.  According  to  the  con 
trary  course,  the  executioners  would  be  the  beat  teacl»> 
era  in  the  world.  Oh  !  would  to  God,  that  on  both 
sides  we  would  stretch  out  the  right  hand  of  brotherly 
humility,  instead  of  erecting  ouraelves  in  the  opinion 
of  our  strength  of  argumeot  and  right.  Charity* is 
more  needed  than  the  Roman  Papacy.  I  have  done 
all  in  mv  power.  If  the  Pope  and  hia  adherenu  offer 
opposition,  on  their  own  heads  must  rest  the  responsi- 
bility. The  Pope  ought  to  be  willing  to  surrender 
everything— authority,  wealth,  and  honour— if  by  so 
doing  he  could  save  one  soul.  But  he  would  rather 
see  the  whole  universe  perish,  than  yield  a  hair's- 
breadth  of  the  power  he  has  osorped  !  I  am  clear  of 
these  things."* 
•  Nsa  Ums  sr  she  del  Welt  nateigshen  the  er  eia  Haar> 
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After  thiS)  Luther  turns  to  tho  universities  end 
schools : 

**  I  fear  mocb,"  he  ssys,  **  that  the  miTersities  will 
be  found  to  be  great  gates  leading  down  to  hell,  unless 
Ibev  toke  diligent  care  to  explain  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  to  engrave  them  in  the  hearts  of  our  youth.  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  place  his  child  where  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  not  regarded  as  the  rule  of  life. 
Every  institution,  where  God's  word  is  not  diligently 
•tudied,  must  become  corrupt."*  Weighty  words  ! 
which  governments,  fathers,  and  the  learned  in  all 
ages,  would  do  well  to  consider. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  appeal,  he  reverts  to  the 
Empire  and  the  Emperor : 

**'The  Pope,"  he  say  a,  "  not  being  able  to  manage 
the  ancient  mastm  of  the  Roman  empire,  bethought 
kimself  of  the  plan  of  appropriating  their  title  and  em> 
pire,  and  then  giving  them  to  us  Germans.  Thus  it 
lias  happened  tlMt  we  have  become  vassals  of  the  Pope. 
The  Pope  took  possession  of  Rome,  extorting  from 
the  Emperor  an  oath  not  to  reside  there  ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  Emperor  is  Emperor  of  Rome,  without 
Rome  1  We  have  the  name ;  the  Pope  the  country 
and  its  cities.  We  have  the  title  and  arms  of  the  Em- 
•ire :  the  Pope  mooopolixes  iu  treasure,  power,  privi- 
leges, and  liberties.  He  devours  the  kernel,  and  we 
•re  put  off  with  the  shell.  It  is  thus  that  the  pride 
and  tyranny  of  Rome  has  at  all  times  abused  our  sim- 
plicity." 

**  6ut  may  God,  who  has  given  us  suob  an  empire, 
now  sUnd  1^  ns  !  Let  us  act  worthily  of  our  name, 
•or  title,  and  our  arms ;  let  os  preserve  our  liberty  ! 
and  let  the  Romans  learn  whac  it  is  that  God  has  given 
tts  by  their  hands.  They  boast  of  having  given  us  an 
tmpire.  Well,  then,  let  us  uke  it,  for  it  is  ours.  Let 
the  Pope  abandon  Rome,  and  all  he  holds  possession 
•f  in  the  Empire.  Let  him  ceaae  hia  taxes  and  extor- 
tions !  Let  him  restore  to  us  our  liberty,  our  power, 
our  property,  our  honour,  our  souls,  and  bodies !  Let 
the  Empire  be  what  an  Empire  ought  to  be,  and  let 
the  sword  of  princes  no  k>nger  be  lowered  before  the 
hypocritical  pretensions  of  a  Pope  !" 

There  is  a  lofty  reason  in  these  words,  besides  their 
§Oftc%  and  persuasion.  Did  ever,  before,  any  orator 
■Mke  such  an  appeal  to  the  whole  nobility  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  Emperor  himself  1  Far  from  wondering 
that  so  many  of  the  German  States  separated  them- 
selves from  Rome,  ought  we  not  rather  to  bo  astoo- 
■bed  that  all  Germany  did  not  riae  en  nvutc  and  re- 
take from  Rome  that  imperial  power  which  the  Popes 
kad  with  so  much  eftontery  usurped  1 

Luther  terminates  this  bold  harangue  with  theee 
words : 

**  I  can  easily  beliefve  that  I  may  have  held  too  high 
a  tone,  that  I  may  have  proposed  many  things  which 
will  appear  impossible,  and  attacked  many  errors  with 
•oo  much  vehemence.  But  what  can  I  do  1  Let  the 
world  be  offended  rather  than  God !  They  can  but 
take  my  life.  Again  and  again  I  have  offered  peace 
to  my  adversaries.  But  G<ra  has,  by  their  own  instru- 
ments, compelled  me  continually  to  uplift  a  louder  and 
a  louder  voice  .against  them.  I  have  one  indictment 
in  reserve  against  Rome.  If  their  ears  itch  to  know 
what  It  is,  I  will  utter  it  abod.  Dost  thou  not  know, 
O  Rome  I  dost  thou  not  know  well  what  I  mean  1  .  .  ." 

Allusion  is  probably  made  here  to  a  tract  on  Popery, 
which  Luther  intended  to  give  to  the  world,  but  which 
has  not  been  published.  The  prior,  Burkhard,  wrote 
at  the  time  to  Spenotar ;  "  There  is  also  a  little  book 
ie  txeeranda  venere  nomanorum  ;  but  it  is  kept  back." 

brett  tdnsr  ysnnewenen  Qewalt  liwe  abhrcchen.    (U  Oim. 
(L.)xvlL4».) 

*  En  mofs  ▼erfarben,  allea  was  nlcht  Oottss  Wort  ohn 
Vnt«r|aMtnibt    ifbbL  m.) 


The  title  indicated  the  probability  that  it  would  afford 
great  occasion  of  scandal.  There  is  reason  to  rejoico 
that  Luther  had  the  moderation  not  to  publish  this  work. 

**  If  my  csose  is  just,"  continued  be,  **  it  will  be  its 
lot  to  be  condemned  on  earth,  and  espoused  only  by 
Christ  in  hesveo.  Let  them  come  on  then,  popes, 
bishops,  priests,  monks,  and  doctors  !  let  them  bring 
forth  all  their  zeal,  and  let  loose  all  their  rage  1  Verily, 
it  is  their  part  to  persecute  the  truth,  as  every  age  hae 
witnessed." 

But  where  did  this  monk  acquire  so  clear  a  percep- 
tion of  public  affairs,  which  the  States  of  the  Empire 
themselves  often  found  it  difficult  to  estimate  correctly  T 
What  could  embolden  this  obscure  German  to  sUnd 
up  in  the  midst  of  his  own  long-enslaved  nation,  and 
to  strike  such  mighty  blows  against  the  papal  ambonty  1 
What  ia  this  mysterious  strength  which  inspires  him  T 
May  we  not  answer  that  he  had  heard  these  words  of 
God,  addressed  to  one  of  the  holy  men  of  oM  ;  **  Be- 
hold, I  have  made  thy  face  strong  against  their  faces  ; 
as  an  adamant,  harder  than  flint,  have  I  made  thy  fore- 
bead  :  fear  them  not." 

Addressed  to  the  German  nobility,  Luther's  appeal 
soon  reached  all  those  for  whom  it  had  been  written. 
It  spread  ihrough  Germany  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
His  friends  trembled ;  Staupttz,  and  those  who  preferred 
8  moderate  course,  thousbt  the  blow  too  severe.  *'  In 
these  days,"  answered  Luther,  **  whatever  is  quietly 
mooted,  falls  into  oblivion,  and  no  one  troubles  himself 
about  it."*  At  the  same  time,  be  evinced  perfect 
aimplicity  and  humility.  He  had  no  conception  of  the 
prominent  part  he  was  to  perform.  **  I  know  not  what 
to  say  of  myself,"  he  wrote :  "  perhaps  I  am  the  pre- 
cursor of  Philip,  (Melanctbon.)  and,  tike  Elias,  am  pre- 
paring the  way  for  him  in  spirit  and  in  power.  And  it 
is  he  who  will  one  day  trouble  Israel,  and  the  boose  of 
Ahab."t 

But  there  was  no  need  to  wait  fior  another  than  him 
who  had  already  appeared.  The  house  of  Ahab  wss 
ahresdy  shaken.  The  Appeal  to  the  German  Nobility 
had  appeared  on  the  26th  of  June,  1580 ;  and  in  a  short 
time  4000  copies  were  sold — ^an  extraordinary  number 
for  that  period.  The  astonishmem  was  universal. 
This  writing  produced  a  powerful  sensation  among  all 
the  people.  The  force,  the  spirit,  the  clearness,  and 
the  noble  daring  which  reiffned  throughout  it,  rendered 
it  a  most  popuhtr  tract.  In  short,  it  was  felt  by  the 
common  people  as  proceeding  Arom  one  who  loved 
them.  The  nesitatiog  views  of  very  many  wise  men 
were  cleariy  brought  out,  and  the  usurpations  of  Rome 
were  msde  evident  to  the  minds  of  all.  No  one  at 
Wittemberg  any  longer  doubted  that  the  Pope  was 
Antichrist.  Even  the  Elector^s  court,  soetreumspect 
and  timid,  manifested  no  disapprobation,  and  seemed 
to  wait  the  result.  But  the  nobility  and  the  people  did 
not  wait.  The  whole  nation  was  roused  f  the  voice 
of  Luther  had  deeply  moved  it ;  henceforth  it  was  gain- 
ed over,  and  rallied  round  the  standard  that  he  raised. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  Re- 
former than  this  publication.  In  palaces,  in  the  castles 
of  the  nobles,  in  the  citizens*  dwellings,  and  even  in  the 
cottages  of  the  peasantry,  all  were  now  prepared,and  as 
though  cased  in  steel,  sgainst  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation which  was  shout  to  fsll  upon  this  prophet  of  the 
people.  All  Germany  was  in  a  llame ;  and  whenever 
the  Pope's  bull  might  come,  it  would  not  avail  to  ez- 
tinguisn  the  conflsgraiion. 

At  Rome  every  thins  was  ready  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  defender  oT  the  Church*s  liberties.  That 
Church  had  long  lived  in  profound  security.     For  many 


QmB  nostroRttOuIo  qaiste 
liTionem.    (L.  Epp.  i.  479.) 
flbld. 
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je^n  tlw  mmluof  Rome  had  accaced  Leo  X.,  of  car- 
ing for  nothing  but  luxury  and  pleasure,  and  wasting 
iirae  in  hunting,  plays,  and  mosic,*  while  the  Church 
was  nodding  to  its  ruin.  Now,  at  length  aroused  by 
the  clamours  of  Eck— who  had  come  from  Leipsie  to 
idTofce  the  power  of  the  Vatican-^the  pope,  the  caidi- 
nals,  the  monks,  and  all  Rome,  were  awake  to  the  sense 
of  danger  and  intent  on  saving  the  Papacy. 

In  fact,  Rome  was  brought  mto  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing recourse  to  measures  of  stem  severity.  The 
caontlet  was  thrown  down ;  the  combat  must  be  to  the 
death.  It  was  not  the  abases  of  the  pontaff^s  au- 
thority itself--that  Luther  had  attacked.  At  his  bid- 
ding, the  pope  was  required  to  descend  meekly  from 
bis  throne,  and  become  again  a  aimple  pastor,  or  bishop, 
on  tbo  banks  of  the  Tiber.  All  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy  wero  required  to  lenonnee  their 
lichee  and  woridly  glory,  and  again  become  the  elders 
nod  deacons  of  the  churches  of  Italy.  All  that  splen- 
dour and  power,  which  had  for  centuries  denied  the 
West,  was  to  vanish  away  and  give  place  to  the  hum- 
bie  simplicity  of  worship  of  the  irst  Christians.  DoubU 
less,  God  oonld  have  wrought  these  changes,  and  He 
will  do  so  in  his  own  time ;  but  they  could  not  be 
looked  for  from  man.  And  even  if  a  people  had  been 
found  so  disinterested  and  eoarageous  as  to  be  willing 
to  oveitnrn  the  ancient  and  costly  edifice  of  the  Roman 
Church,  tboosands  of  priests  and  bishops  woold  have 
put  forth  their  hands  to  save  it  from  its  fail.  The  pope 
itad  received  his  power  under  the  express  condition  of 
defending  the  dominion  confided  to  him.  Rome 
believed  herself  to  be  set  by  God  for  the  government 
of  the  church.  We  cannot,  therofore,  be  surprised  that 
she  stood  prepared  to  huri  the  most  terrible  judgments. 
And  yet  for  a  white  she  hesitated.  Many  cardinals, 
and  the  pope  himself,  had  no  wish  to  resort  to  severe 
measures.  The  statesnMn-like  Jjeo,  was  well  aware 
that  a  sentence,  the  execution  of  which  depended  on 
the  rather  doubtful  consent  of  the  civil  power,  might 
serionsly  compromise  the  authority  of  the  church.  He 
saw,  besides,  that  the  violent  measures  already  resorted 
to.  had  but  increased  the  evil.  Might  not  this  Saxon 
monk  he  gained  over!  asked  the  politicians  of  Rome. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  church's  power,  aided  by  Julian 
artifiee,  should  fail  to  accomplish  ito  object  1  Nego- 
tiation must  yet  be  tried. 

Eck,  therefore,  found  many  difficnlties  to  contend 
with.  He  tried  every  expedient ;  labouring  incessantly 
to  prevent  any  concessions  to  what  faft  deemed  heresy. 
In  his  daily  walks  through  Rome  he  lendly  vaunted  his 
anger,  and  called  for  vengeance.  He  was  quickly 
joined  by  the  fonatical  party  of  the  monks.  Embolden- 
ed by  these  allies,  he  besieged  the  pope  and  the  cardi- 
nals with  fresh  courage.  According  to  him,  any  at- 
tempt at  conciliation  was  useless.  Such  efforts,  said 
he,  are  mcro  fancies  and  remote  expectations.  Ho 
knew  the  danger,  for  he  had  wrestled  with  the  audaci- 
ous monk.  He  saw  the  necessity  for  cutting  off  this 
gangrened  member,  lest  the  disorder  should  spread 
throughout  the  body.  The  vehement  dispnter  of 
Leipsie  met  and  removed  objection  alWr  objection,  and 
with  difficulty  persoaded  the  pope.t  He  was  resolved 
to  ssve  Rome  in  spito  of  herself.  He  left  no  stone 
nnturoed.  '  For  hours  together  he  continued  in  close 
deliberation  with  the  poniiff4  He  excited  the  court, 
and  the  convents,  the  people  and  the  chureh.  **  Eck 
is  moving  against  me,*'  says  Luther,  **  the  lowest 

*  R  Mpratatto  miuico  eccellmtinimo,  o  qnando  el  cants 
con  qvalche  uno,  11  far  doaar  cento  e  piu  dacati.  (2orst  M. 
S.C.) 

f  Sarpi  Rift,  dn  Coacile  ds  Trentt. 
^  i  Stetimus  nttper,  papa,  duo  cardinales— «t  ego  per  qolnqae 
kons  In  delOsrstione . . .  (Ecka  Spiitola,  3  Mali.  L.  0pp.  lat 
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depths  of  hell ;  he  has  set  the  forests  of  Lebanon  in  a 
blaie."*  At  length  he  carried  his  point.  Tlte  politic 
counsellors  were  overborne  by  the  fanatics  who  wero 
admitted  to  the  papal  coancils.  Leo  gave  way.  The 
condemnation  of  Luther  was  determined  on,  and  Eck 
began  to  brsethe  freely.  His  pride  was  flsttered  by 
the  thought  that  he  had  decided  the  rain  of  his  here- 
tical rival,  and  thus  saved  the  church.  "  It  was  well," 
said  he,  "  that  I  came  at  this  time  to  Rome,  for  the 
errors  of  Lnther  were  but  little  known  there.  It  will 
one  day  be  known  how  much  I  have  done  in  behalf  of 
this  cause.*'t 

Thus  did  God  send  out  a  spirit  of  infatuation  upon 
the  docton  of  Rome.  It  had  become  necessary  that 
the  separation  between  truth  and  error  shonld  be  effect- 
ed, and  it  waa  error  that  was  destined  to  make  tho 
sepantion.  Had  matters  been  brought  to  an  accon»- 
modation,  it  could  only  have  been  at  the  expense  of 
troth ;  hot  to  take  away  from  truth  the  smallest  portion 
of  itself  is  paving  the  way  for  its  utter  loss  and  annihi- 
lation. In  this  respect  Truth  resembles  the  insect 
which  is  said  to  die  if  deprived  of  one  of  iu  antenna. 
Troth  requires  to  be  entire  and  perfect  in  all  iu  mem- 
bers, in  order  to  the  manifostotion  of  that  power  l^ 
which  it  is  able  to  gain  wide  and  salutary  victories,  an<l 
extend  its  triumphs  to  future  ages.  Blending  a  little 
error  with  truth,  is  like  casting  a  grain  of  poison  into 
a  full  dish ;  that  nain  suffices  to  chenge  the  quality 
of  the  food,  and  death,  slow  bat  certoin,  is  the  result. 
The  defenden  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  against  the 
attacks  of  ito  adversaries,  guard  its  advanced  outworks 
as  jealously  as  the  citodel  itself ;  for  the  enemy,  once 
in  possession  of  the  least  important  of  these  posts,  is 
not  far  removed  from  conquest.  The  Roman  Pontiff^ 
at  the  period  we  are  treating  of,  determined  upon  rend- 
ing assnnder  the  church,  and  the  portion  which  he  has 
continued  to  hold,  though  still  magnificent,  hides  in  vsin, 
under  outward  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  principle  that 
is  noderminittgr  lU  existence.  Where  the  word  of  God 
is,  there  only  is  Ufe.  Luther,  coursgeous  as  he  was, 
woold  probably  have  been  silent,  if  Kome  herself  had 
kept  silence,  or  shown  any  desire  to  make  concessions. 
But  God  had  not  allowed  the  Reformation  to  be  de- 
pendant on  the  weakness  of  man's  heart ;  Luther  was 
in  the  hands  of  One  whose  eye  penetrated  reeulte. 
Divine  providence  made  use  of  the  pope  to  break  every 
link  between  the  past  and  the  future,  and  to  throw  tho 
Reformer  into  a  coarse  altogether  unknown,  and  lead- 
ing he  knew  not  whither.  The  Papal  Boll  was  Rome's 
biU  of  divorce,  addressed  to  the  pure  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  person  of  one  who  was  then  standing  ss 
her  humble  but  faithful  representative  ;  and  the  church 
accepted  it,  that  she  might  thenceforward  hokl  only 
from  her  Head  who  is  in  heaven. 

While  at  Rome,  the  condemnation  of  Luther  was 
sought  for  with  violent  animosity.  A  humble  priest,  an 
inhabitant  of  one  of  the  rude  towns  of  Switseriand, 
who  never  had  any  intercourse  with  the  Reformer,  had 
been  deeply  affected  at  the  thought  of  the  blow  which 
hung  over  him,  and  while  even  the  intimates  of  the  doc- 
tor of  Wittomberg  were  silent  and  trembling,  this 
Swiss  mountaineer  formed  the  resolution  to  do  his  ut- 
most to  arrest  the  dresded  ball !  His  name  was  Ulrie 
Zwingle.  William  Des  Fsncoos,  secretary  to  the 
pope's  Legato  in  Switzerland,  and  intrusted  by  the 
legate  with  his  duties  during  his  absence,  was  his  friend. 
*'  As  long  as  I  live,"  said  the  Nuncio  ad  inlerim  only 
a  few  days  before,  **  you  may  rest  assured  of  everything 
on  my  part  that  can  be  expected  from  a  true  friend.*' 
The  Swiss  priest,  trusting  to  this  assurance,  repaired 

*  Impetratarna  abytiot  abynorum— succsiifunu  taltam 
Ubtni.    (L.  Epp.  L  491,  439.) 

f  Bonum  fait  ae  vaaitte  koc  tsmpore  Boaam.  lEpiit. 
Eckiifl.) 
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to  the  ofliee  of  the  Roman  Naneio,  (so  at  least  we  may 
conclude  from  one  of  his  letters.)  It  was  not  for  him- 
self that  he  feared  the  dangers  into  which  faith  brings 
the  believer ;  he  knew  that  a  disciple  of  Christ  must 
be  ever  readj  to  lay  down  his  life.  **  All  that  I  ask  of 
Christ  for  myself,*'  said  he  to  a  friend  to  whom  he  at 
the  time  unbosomed  his  anxiety  respecting  Luther, 
*'  is,  that  I  may  support  the  aiRctions  which  a  wait  me 
like  a  man.  I  am  a  vessel  of  clay  in  his  hsnds ;  let 
him  break  me  in  shivers,  or  strengthen  me,  as  seems 
good  to  him."*  But  the  Swiss  preacher  dreaded  the 
consequences  to  the  church  of  so  severe  a  blow  stnick 
at  the  Reformer.  He  laboured  to  persuade  tbe  repre- 
sentative of  Rome  to  inform  tbe  pope  on  the  matter, 
and  to  employ  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  deter  him 
fiom  excommunicating  Lother.t  "  The  dignity  of  the 
holy  see  itself  is  concerned  in  it,"  said  he ;  "  for  if 
tilings  come  to  such  a  pass,  Germany,  enthusiastically 
attached  to  the  gospel  and  its  teacher,  will  be  sure  to 
treat  tbe  Pope  and  his  anathemas  with  contempt. '*t 
The  effort  was  unvailiog,  and  it  appears  that,  even  at 
the  time  it  was  made,  the  blow  was  already  struck. 
Such  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  path  of  the 
Saxon  doctor  and  that  of  the  Swiss  priest  were  so  or- 
dered as  to  meet  together.  We  shall  again  find  the 
latter  in  the  course  of  this  history,  and  shall  behold  him 
developing  his  character,  and  growing  by  degrees  to 
lofty  stature  in  the  church  of  the  Lord. 

The  condemnation  of  Luther  once  determined  on, 
new  difficulties  arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  consistory. 
The  divines  proposed  to  proceed  immediately  to  fulmi- 
nate the  sentence.  The  civilians,  on  tbe  contrary,  de- 
sired to  commence  by  a  citation.  **  Was  not  Adam," 
said  they,  appealing  to  their  colleagues,  cited  before 
he  was  condemned  1  *  Adam,  where  art  thou  V  said 
the  Lord.  In  the  instance  of  Cain,  likewise :  '  Where 
is  thy  brother  Abel !'  asked  the  Eternal."  To  these 
singular  arguments,  drawn  from  holy  Writ*  the  canon- 
ists added  considerations  derived  from  natural  law. 
"  Evidence  of  a  crime,"  they  said,  '*  cannot  take  from 
any  criminal  the  right  of  defending  himself  against  the 
charge."^  It  is  pleasing  to  trace  such  principles  of 
equity  in  a  Romiah  synod.  But  these  scruples  did 
not  suit  the  theologians  of  the  assembly,  wiio,  car- 
ried away  by  passion,  thought  only  of  setting  to  work 
quickly.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Luther's  doc- 
trine should  be  condemned  immediately ;  and  that  as 
to  himself  end  his  adherents,  a  term 'of  sixty  days 
should  be  granted  them  ;  after  which,  if  they  did  not 
recant  their  opinions,  they  should  be  all  ipso  facto  ex- 
communicated. De  Vio,  who  had  returned  from  Qer- 
many  sick,  had  himself  carried  on  his  couch  to  the  as- 
sembly, unwilling  to  miss  this  petty  triumph,  which 
afforded  him  some  consolation.  Though  defeated  at 
Augsburg,  he  claimed  to  take  part  at  Rome  in  con- 
demning the  unconquerable  monk,  whom  his  learning, 
acuteness,  and  authority,  had  failed  to  humble.  Lu- 
ther was  not  there  to  answer ;  hence  the  boldness  of 
de  Vio.  On  tbe  I6th  of  June,  the  sacred  college  agreed 
on  tbe  condemnation,  and  gave  their  approbation  to 
the  celebrated  bull. 

"  Arise,  O  Lord  !"  said  the  Roman  pontiff,  speaking 
at  this  solemn  moment  ss  vicar  of  God,  and  need  of 
the  church,  **  arise,  and  remember  the  reproaches 
wherewith  fools  reproach  thee  all  day  long.     Arise,  O 

*  Hoc  anum  Chrittnm  obtestans,  ut  moscnlo  omnia  pector« 
fsrre  donet,  et  me  figulinnm  luum  nimpat  aut  firaet,  ut  illi 

SBCitum  lit.  (ZwingUi  Epistola,  ourant  Scholeio  et  Bohvl- 
eiaio,  p.  144.) 

t  Ut  pontificem  admoneat,  ne  excommunieationem  ferst 
(ZTwinglii  Eplstoto,  cnrant.    Schulero  et  Schaltheasio,  p. 

t  Nam  ai  feratnr,  augaror  Oermanos  cum  excommimica. 
tktne  pontificem  quoque  oootempturos.    (Ibid.) 
k  Sarpi  Hist,  du  ConoUe  de  Trente,  i.  13. 


Peter !  remember  thy  holy  Roman  church,  mother  of 
all  the  churches,  and  mistress  of  the  faith.  Arise,  O 
Paul !  for  a  new  Porphyry  is  here,  attacking  thy  doc- 
trines, and  the  holy  popea,  our  prodeceasors.  Finally, 
arise,  O  assembly  of  all  the  eainu  I  holy  church  of 
God!  and  intercede  for  us  with  God  Almighty.'** 

The  pope  proceeds  to  cite,  as  pernicious,  scandslous, 
and  corrupt,  forty-one  propositions  of  Luther,  in  which 
the  latter  explained  the  '*  sound  doctrine  "  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  following  are  included  in  tbe  pcopositione 
condemned : 

*  To  deny  that  sin  remains  in  the  infant  after  bap- 
tism, is  to  trample  under  foot  St.  Paul  and  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

'*  A  new  life  is  the  best  and  highest  penitence.** 

"  To  bum  heretics  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  tbe 
Holy  Spirit,*'  dec.  d&c. 

**  As  soon  as  this  bull  shall  be  published,"  cootinues 
the  pope,  "  the  bishops  are  to  search  diligently  for  the 
writings  of  Martin  Lother,  in  which  theae  errors  are 
contained,  and  to  bum  them  publicly  and  solemnly,  in 
the  presence  of  the  clergy  and  of  tbe  laity.  Ae  to 
Martin  himself,  what  is  there,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
that  we  have  not  donel  Imitating  the  goodnese  of 
God  Almighty,  we  are  ready,  notwithstanding,  to  re- 
ceive him  a^in  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  we 
allow  him  sixty  days  to  forward  to  ns  his  recantation, 
in  writing,  attested  by  two  prelatea ;  or,  rather,  (which 
would  be  more  satiafactory,)  to  preaent  himself  before 
us  in  Rome,  that  none  may  any  more  doubt  bis  obe- 
dience. In  tbe  meantime,  he  must  from  this  moment 
cease  preaching,  teaching,  and  writing,  end  commit 
his  works  to  the  flames.  And  if  be  do  not  recant, 
within  the  space  of  sixty  days,  we,  by  these  preaents, 
sentence  himself,  end  his  adberents»  as  open  and  con- 
tumacious heretics.'* 

The  pope-  afterward  pronounces  a  long  train  of  ex- 
communications, maledictions,  and  inte^icts,  against 
Luther  and  all  bis  partisans,  with  orders  to  seize  their 
persons,  and  send  them  to  Rense.!  It  is  easy  to  guess 
what  would  have  become  of  these  generous  confeesore 
of  the  Gospel,  in  the  dungeons  of  the  papacy. 

The  storm  was  thus  gathering  over  the  head  of 
Luther.  The  bull  waa  publiabed ;  and,  for  centuries, 
Rome  had  not  uttered  the  aentenee  of  condemnation 
without  following  it  with  the  stroke  of  death.  Thto 
murderous  message  from  the  seven-hilled  city  was  to 
reftch  the  Saxon  monk  in  his  cloister.  The  moment 
was  well  chosen.  The  new  emperor,  who  had  so  many 
reasons  for  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the  pope, 
would  no  doubt  hasten  to  recommend  himself  by  sa- 
crificing to  him  an  obacure  otonk.  Leo  X.,  the  car- 
dinals, and  all  the  partisans  of  Rome,  exalted,  fancy- 
ing they  saw  their  enemy  at  their  feet. 

While  tbe  eternal  city  was  thus  agitated,  events  of 
more  tranquil  character  were  passing  at  Wittemberg. 
Melancthon  was  shedding  there  a  soft,  but  brilliant 
light.  Near  two  thonssnd  auditora,  from  Germany, 
England,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Italy ,*Hun^ary,  and 
Greece,  were  frequently  assembled  around  him.  Ho 
waa  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  not  taken  or- 
ders. Every  house  in  Wittemberg  wss  open  to  this 
young  professor — so  learned,  and  at  tbe  same  time  so 
amiable.  Foreign  universities,  Ingolstadt  in  particu- 
lar, aooght  to  attract  him  within  their  walls.  His 
friends  at  Wittembeig  resolved  to  retain  him  among 
them,  by  inducing  him  to  marry.  Although  he  do- 
sired  a  partner  for  his  dear  Philip,  Luther  declared  be 
would  not  be  his  adviser  in  this  affair.    Othera  took 

*  L.  0pp.  (L.)  xvii.  80ft,  et  Opp.  lat  t.83. 

t  Sub  prflKlictis  poenit,  prnfatnm  Lnthemn,  conplices  ad- 
hsrentei,  receptatores  et  fsutorai,  penssaliter  capteat  et  ad 
not  mittanL'    (BaUa  Leonis,  loe.  cit.) 
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tliat  part  upon  themseWes.  The  young  doetor  was  a 
frequent  vietter  at  the  house  of  the  burgomaster,  Krapp, 
who  belonged  to  an  encient  family.  Krapp  had  a 
daughter  named  Catherine,  of  a  mild  and  amiable  cha- 
racter, and  great  sensibility.  Melancthon's  friends 
urged  him  to  ask  her  in  marriage.  But  the  young 
scholar  was  buried  in  his  books,  and  would  not  hear  of 
anything  else.  Hie  Greek  authors  and  his  Testament 
formed  his  delight.  He  met  the  arguments  of  his 
friends  with  other  arguments.  At  length  his  consent 
waa  obtained.  The  necessary  steps  were  taken  for 
him  by  his  friends,  and  Catherine  was  given  to  him  for 
a  wi/e.  He  received  her  vexy  coldly,*  and  said,  with  a 
aigh,  "  God  has  then  willed  it  so ;  I  must  foreeo  my 
aiudiea  and  my  pleasures,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  my  friends."t  Yet  he  was  not  insensible 
tp  Catherine's  merits.  "  Her  character  and  education,' 
said  he,  "  are  such  as  I  might  have  desired  of  God. 
dc^i^  6  Oebc  reKfuUooiTo.t  And  truly  she  is  deserving 
of  a  better  husband."  The  match  was  agreed  on  during 
the  month  of  August ;  the  espousals  took  place  on  the 
S5th  of  September  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  November,  the 
oiarriage  was  celebrated.  Old  John  Luther,  with  his 
wife  and  daughters,  came  to  Wittemborg  on  this  occa- 
sion,^ and  many  learned  and  distinguish  persons  at- 
Cendii^  at  the  celebration  of  the  wading. 

The  young  bride  was  as  remarkable  for  her  warmth 
of  affection,  as  the  young  professor  for  his  coldness  of 
manner.  Ever  full  of  anxiety  for  her  husbandi  Cather- 
ine was  alarmed  by  the  least  appearance  of  danger  to 
the  object  of  her  affection.  Wnen  Melancthon  pro- 
posed to  uke  anv  step  that  ipt^t  compromise  his 
safety,  she  overwhelmed  him  with  entreaties  to  re- 
nounce his  intention.  **  I  was  obliged,"  wrote  Melanc- 
thon, on  one  of  these  occasions,  "I  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  her  weakness — ^it  is  our  loL"  How  many  in- 
stances of  unfaithfulness,  in  the  church,  may  have  a 
similar  origin  ?  Perhaps  to  the  influence  of  Cather- 
ine we  should  attribute  the  timidity  and  fears  for  which 
her  husband  has  been  often  blamed.  Catherine  was 
DO  less  tender  as  a  mother  than  as  a  wife.  She  gave 
liberally  to  the  poor.  "  Forsake  me  not,  O  God  !  when 
I  am  old  and  gray-headed  !'*  Such  was  the  ordinaiy 
ejaculation  of  this  pious  and  timid  soul.  The  heart  of 
Melancthon  was  soon  won  over  bv  the  affection  of  his 
wife.  When  he  had  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  domes- 
tic life,  he  became  folly  sensible  of  their  value.  He 
was  formed,  indeed,  to  relish  them,  and  nowhere  was 
he  more  happy  than  with  bis  Catherine  and  his  chil- 
dren. A  French  traveller,  having  one  day  found  the 
'*  master  of  Germany  **  rocking  the  cradle  of  his  child 
with  one  hand,  and  holding  a  book  in  the  other,  started 
with  surprise.  But  Melancthon,  without  being  discon- 
certed, explained  to  bim,  with  so  much  earnestness, 
the  high  value  of  children  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  the 
stranger  left  the  house  wiser,  to  use  his  own  words, 
than  he  had  entered  it. 

The  marriage  of  Melancthon  added  a  domestic  hesrth 
to  the  Reformation.  There  was  thenceforward  in 
Wittemberg  one  family  whose  house  was  open  to  all 
those  who  were  breathing  the  new  life.  The  con- 
course of  strangers  was  immense.  11  People  came  to 
Melancthon  concerning  a  thousand  diffsrent  matters  ; 
and  the  established  rule  was  to  refuse  nothing  to  any 

*  Uxor  eaitt  dafcnr  mihi  non  dieo  qnam  ftigentL  (Corp.  Ref. 
Lni.) 

f  tge  meiM  stodiis,  xaea  me  TolnpCade  fraodo.  (IMd.  i. 
366.) 

t  May  Ood  bring  the  affair  to  a  happy  Issue !    (Ibid.  L 

4  Parentes  nel  eua  sororibus  noptiaf  bonoraront  FhiHppi. 
a-Epp-i-fiOS) 

1  Videm  in  flsdibus  iUisperpetuo  accedentes  etintroeuntes 
ct  diicedentes  atqne  exeontes  aliqoos.  (Camerar.  Vita  Me* 
laaeth.  p.  40.) 


one.  *  The  young  professor  was  espeeiaUy  disinterest- 
ed on  occasions  of  doing  good.  When  his  money  was 
spent,  he  would  secretly  part  with  his  table  service  to 
some  doaler,  but  little  concerning  himself  for  the  toss 
of  it,  so  that  he  might  have  wherewithal  to  relieve  the 
distressed. 

Accordingly,  **  it  would  have  been  impoaeible,*'  ssys 
bis  friend  Camerarius,  '*  to  hava  provided  his  own  wants, 
and  those  of  bis  family,  if  a  divme  bidden  blessing  had 
not  furnished  him  from  time  to  time  with  the  means." 
His  good- nature  was  extreme.  He  had  some  ancient 
gold  and  silver  medals,  remaiksble  for  their  legends 
and  impressions.  One  day  he  vras  showing  them  to  a 
stranger  who  was  on  a  visit.  **  Take  any  one  yoa 
would  like,**  said  Melansthon  to  him.— **  I  woold  like 
them  all,"  answered  the  stimnger.  ''I  own,**  saye 
Philip,  "  I  was  at  first  offended  at  this  unieasonahle 
reouest :  nevertheless,  I  gave  them  to  him."t 

There  was  in  the  writings  of  Melancthon  a  delightful 
odour  of  antiquity,  which  gave  them  an  inexpressible 
charm,  while  it  did  not  prevent  the  savour  of  Christ 
from  being  at  the  ssme  time  exhaled  from  every  part 
of  them.  There  is  not  one  of  his  letters  to  bis  friends^ 
in  which  one  is  not  naturally  reminded  of  the  wisdon 
of  Homer,,  of  Plato,  of  Cicero,  and  of  Pliny— Chbist 
remaining  always  his  Master  and  his  God.  Spalatia 
had  desirad  of  lum  an  explanation  of  this  saying  of  Je- 
sus Christ:  "  Without  me,  ye  can  do  nothing.'*  (Joba 
XV.  5.)  Melancthon  lefenid  him  to  Lnther :  *'  *  Cw 
agam  gestum  spectante  Roscio,'  to  nse  the  words  of 
Cicero,**t  aaid  ha.  He  then  contmues :  *'  The  passage 
teaches  that  we  must  be  abaorbed  by  Christ,  so  that  w# 
ourselves  should  no  longer  act,  bnt  that  Christ  should 
live  in  us.  As  the  divine  nature  has  been  made  one 
bodv  with  man  in  Christ,  so  should  man  be  incorporated 
by  faith  with  Jesus  Christ.*' 

This  celebrated  achotar  nsually  retired  to  rest  shortly 
after  supper.  At  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  was  at  work.^  It  was  during  these  early  studies 
that  his  best  works  were  composed.  His  manuscripts 
were  usually  laid  on  his  table,  exposed  in  view  of  aU 
who  went  in  and  out,  so  that  he  was  lobbed  of  several 
of  them.  When  he  had  invited  any  friends  to  his 
house,  he  requested  one  or  other  of  them,  before  sit» 
ting  down  to  table,  to  read  some  short  composition^ 
either  in  prose  or  verse.  When  he  made  a  journey, 
he  always  took  with  him  some  young  persons  as  com* 
panions.  He  conversed  with  them  in  a  manner  both 
instructive  and  entertaining.  If  conversation  flagnd« 
each  was  required  to  recite  in  turn  aome  passages  front 
the  ancient  poets.  He  frequently  resorted  to  irony, 
tempering  it,  however,  by  much  sweetness.  "  He  does 
but  prick  the  skin,"  said  he,  speaking  of  himself,  '*  he 
never  inflicts  a  wound." 

Learning  was  his  passion.  The  great  object  of  his 
life  was  to  diffuse  a  love  of  letters  and  general  infor- 
mation. Let  us  not  forset,  that  the  literature  highest 
in  bis  estimation  was  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  only 
subordinately  the  literature  of  the  heathen.  **  I  devote 
myself,"  said  he,  "  to  oqe  thing  only ;  the  defence  of 
learning.  We  must  by  our  example  kindle  the  sdmi* 
ration  of  youth  for  knowlsdgs,  and  lead  them  to  love 
it  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  the  gain  that  is  to  be  made 
of  it.  The  ruin  of  letters  brings  with  it  the  destruction 
of  all  that  is  good :  religion,  morals,  the  things  of  God, 

and  the  things  of  man II    The  better  a  man  is, 

£a  domus  diseipUna  srat,  nt  nJUl  coiqnsm  nogaistur. 
(Ibid.) 

t  Sed  dedlsie  nihllominus  illos.   (Camerar.  VHa  Melanc.  48.) 

\  "  Wfajr  fhonld  I  speak  in  ihn  pnseaoe  oCBsaoiua  7"  (Corp. 
Reform  Ep.  Apr.  18, 1600.) 

^  SureeDai  mox  aut  non  longo  intarvaUo  post  mediam  noc- 
tem.     (Camorar.  p.  Ml) 

H  Baligtonem,  moref,  humana  dWinaque  omnia  labefastat 
Uterarum  intciUa.    (Corp.  Ref.  i  207,  July  03,  leew.) 
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tho  greater  it  bis  dMire  to  prMerve  knowledge :  for  he 
knows,  that  of  ail  plagues,  ignorance  is  the  most  per- 
nicioas." 

Some  time  after  his  marriage,  Melanctbon  went  to 
Bretten,  in  the  Palatinate,  in  company  with  Camerarias, 
and  some  other  friends,  on  a  visit  to  his  sffectionate 
mother.  As  soon  as  he  caught  a  view  of  his  native 
town,  becJighted,  and  kneeling' down,  thanked  Grod  for 
having  permitted  him  to  see  it  once  more.  Margaret, 
embracing  her  son,  almost  swooned  for  joy.  She 
pessed  him  to  fix  his  abode  at  Bretlen,  and  was  orff«nt 
m  entreaties  that  he  would  continne  in  the  faith  of  his 
fathers.  Melancihon  excused  bimeelf,  but  with  much 
moderation  and  reserve,  from  fear  of  woundii^  his 
inoiher*s  conscience.  He  grieved  at  parting  from  her ; 
and  whenever  any  traveller  brought  him  news  from  his 
native  town,  he  was  as  merry,  he  said,  as  if  going  back 
to  childhood  itself.  Such,  in  lh«  touching  privacy  of 
domestic  life,  was  the  man  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  of  the  religions  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
eentury. 

The  family  peace  and  busy  studies  of  Wittemberg 
vrere  shortly  afier  disturbed  by  a  tumult.  The  students 
quarrelled,  and  came  to  blows  with  the  citiiens.  The 
xector  betrayed  great  want  of  energy.  The  grief  of 
Melancfhon,  on  witnessing  the  oicesses  of  these  disci- 
ples of  learning,  may  be  easily  imagined.  Luther  was 
aklignant.  His  was  not  the  character  that  would  con- 
ciliate by  undue  concessions.  The  disgrace  these  dis- 
orders brought  upon  the  University  deeply  wounded 
him.*  He  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  preached  with  great 
force  against  these  seditions ;  caHing  on  both  parties 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  magistrates. t  His  dis- 
course occasioned  great  irritation.  '*  Satan/'  said  he, 
**not  being  able  to  prevail  sffainst  us  from  without, 
seeks  to  injure  us  from  within.  I  do  not  fear  him ; 
but  I  fear  lest  the  anger  of  God  should  fall  upon  us  for 
not^hsving  fully  received  his  word.  In  these  last  three 
years,  I  have  been  thrice  exposed  to  great  danger :  iu 
1518  at  Augsburg,  in  1519  at  Lielpsic,  snd  now,  in  1520, 
at  Wittemberg.  It  is  neither  by  wisdom,  nor  by  vio- 
lence, that  the  renovation  of  the  Church  will  be  accom- 
plished, but  by  humble  prayer,  and  a  bold  faith,  that 
shall  range  Jesus  Christ  on  our  side.f  O  my  friend, 
join  thy  prayers  to  mine,  that  thcevil  apirit  may  not  be 
permitted  to  use  this  little  spark,  to  kindle  a  vast  con- 
flagratkm." 

But  more  terrible  conflicts  awaited  Luther. — Rome 
was  brandishing  the  sword,  with  which  she  was  about 
to  strike  the  preacher  of  the  Qospel.  The  rumour  of 
the  condemnation  which  was  about  to  fall  upon  him, 
far  from  depressing  the  Reformer,  incx^eased  nis  cour- 
age. He  took  no  pains  to  parry  the  stroke  of  this 
haughty  power.  It  is  by  striking  yet  more  terrible 
blows  himself,  that  he  will  baffle  those  of  his  adversa- 
ries. While  the  Transalpine  congregations  were  ful- 
minating their  anathemas  against  him,  he  was  planning 
to  carry  the  sword  uf  the  word  into  the  midst  of  the 
Italian  states,  Letters  from  Venice  spoke  of  the  favour 
with  which  the  opinions  were  there  received.  He  ar- 
dently desired  to  send  the  Gospel  beyond  the  Alps. 
But  evangelists  were  required  to  be  the  bearers  of  it. 
"  I  could  wish,"  said  he,  **  that  we  Itad  living  books, 
that  is  to  say,  preachers,^  and  that  we  could  multiply 
and  protect  them  in  all  places,  tliat  they  might  convey 
to  the  people  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  The 
Prince  could  not  undertake  a  work  more  worthy  of  him- 
self.    If  the  people  of  Italy  were  to  receive  the  truth, 

*  Urit  me  iita  eonluaio  academ}»  nostrv.    (L.  Epp.  i .  467.) 

t  Commendani  potestatem  magistntaTiin.    (Ibid.) 

X Nsc  pnufentianeeannie,  scdhunniorationeetforti 

flde,  qnibut  obtineamua  Cbristam  pro  nobis.    (Ibid.  p.  469.) 
4  81  Tivos  librot,  hoc  eit  conckmatores  posBemus  multipli- 

care.    (L.  Epp.  L  401.) 


oor  cavse  woold  then  be  umnsailable.''  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  project  of  Luther  was  realized.  At  a 
later  period,  it  is  troe,  some  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
Calvin  himself  anwng  others,  reskled  for  a  while  In 
Italv :  but  at  this  tin»e  no  steps  were  taken  to  accook- 
plish  Lather*a  plan.  He  had  looked  for  help  to  one  of 
the  princes  of  this  worid.  Had  he  appealeo  to  men  in 
humble  station,  but  foil  of  zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood, 
the  result  might  have  been  very  difforent.  At  tlw 
period  we  are  recording,  the  idea  was  genera)  that  every- 
thing must  be  done  by  governments ;  and  the  associa- 
tion of  private  individuals,  an  agenc^r  by  which,  in  our 
days,  such  great  things  are  accomplished  in  ChristeD- 
doffi,  was  almost  unknown. 

If  Luther  was  not  successful  in  his  plans  for  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  distant  countries,  he 
was  but  the  more  zealous  in  preaching  it  at  home.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  delivered,  at  Wittemberg,  his 
discourse  on  the  office  of  the  mass.*  In  this  discourse 
he  declaimed  against  the  numerous  sects  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  reproached  her,  with  justice,  for  her  want 
of  unity.  "The  multiplicity  of  laws  in  matters  of 
conscience,**  be  exclaims,  "has  filled  the  world  with 
sects  and  divisions.  The  hatred  thence  engendered 
between  priests,  monks,  and  lait^,  is  even  greater  than 
that  which  exists  between  Christians  and  Turks.  Nay, 
more  than  this ;  priests  are  mortal  enemies  to  priests, 
and  monks  to  monks.  Each  is  devoted  to  bis  own 
sect,  and  despises  all  others.  The  unity  and  love  of 
Christ  is  broken  up  and  destroyed."  He  then  attacks 
the  opinion,  that  the  nrass  is  a  sacrifice,  and  has  any 
power  in  itself.  **  T%e  better  part  of  every  sacriBce, 
and  consequently  of  the  Lord's  Supper,**  he  says,  "  is 
in  the  word  and  the  promises  of  God.  Without  faitb 
in  this  word,  and  in  these  promises,  the  sacrament  ia 
but  dead  ;  it  is  a  body  without  a  soul,  a  cup  wiihout 
wine,  a  purse  without  money,  a  type  without  fulfiiment^ 
a  letter  without  meaning,  a  casket  without  jewels,  a 
sheaib  wKhout  a  sword." 

The  voice  of  Luther  was  not,  however,  confined 
within  tlie  limits  of  Wittemberg ;  and  if  ha  did  not  find 
missionaries  to  carry  his  instructions  to  distant  parts, 
God  had  provided  a  missionary  of  a  new  kind.  Print- 
jng  was  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  preachers  of 
the  Gospel.  The  press  was  to  constitute  a  battery 
wbldh  should  open  a  breach  in  the  Roman  fortress. 
The  mine  had  been  charged  by  Luther,  and  the  explo- 
sion shook  the  edifice  of  Rome  to  its  foundations. 
Kis  famous  tract  on  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the 
Church  appeared  on  the  6ih  of  October,  l620.t 
Never  had  any  one  evinced  such  coursge  in  circum- 
stances so  critical. 

In  this  work  he  begins  by  setting  forth,  with  admira- 
ble irony,  all  the  advantages  for  which  he  is  indebted 
to  his  enemies : 

**  Whether  I  will  or  no,*'  says  he,  "  I  learn  more 
and  noore  every  day,  urged  on  as  I  am  bv  so  many 
celebrated  masters.  Two  years  ago  I  attacked  indal- 
gences ;  but  with  such  faltering  indecision,  that  I  a«i 
now  ashamed  of  it.  It,  however,  is  not  to  he  wonder- 
ed at ;  for  then  I  had  to  roll  forward  the  rock  by  my- 
self." 

He  then  returns  thanks  to  Prierias,  to  Eck,  to  Em- 
ser,  snd  to  his  other  adversaries.  "  I  denied,'*  he  con- 
tinued,  "  that  the  Papacy  was  from  God,  but  admitted 
that  it  stood  by  human  right.  But  now,  after  having 
read  all  the  subtleties  on  which  these  worthies  set  up 
their  idol,  I  know  thst  Papacy  is  nothing  but  the  reign 
of  Babylon,  and  the  violence  of  the  mighty  hunter 
Nimrod.  I  therefore  request  all  my  frietids,  and  all 
booksellers,  that  they  will  burn  the  books  I  have  before 

»L.  0pp.  fL.)xvii.490. 

t  L'  Opp.  iat.  IL  63,  et  Leipi,  xvU.  611. 
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written  on  this  robject,  and  in  their  stead  snbaiilote 
this  single  proposition :  *  The  Papacy  is  a  general 
chase,  led  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  having  for  iu 
object  the  snaring  and  mining  of  souls.*  "* 

leather  afterwvd  attacks  the  errors  that  prefailed 
with  reepect  to  the  savraments,  monastic  tows,  dtc. 
He  reduces  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Chareh  to 
three  ;  Baptism,  Penitence,  and  the  Lord's  Sapper. 
He  explains  the  true  nature  of  the  latter.  He  then 
passes  on  to  baptism,  and  it  is  hero  especially  that  he 
establishes  the  excellence  of  Fmtk,  and  makes  a  power- 
fal  attack  upon  Rome.  "  God,"  he  says,  ^  has  pre- 
served to  Qs  this  sacrament  alone  pure  from  haman 
traditions.  God  has  said :  *  He  that  Uliiveth,  and 
is  baptized,  shall  be  saved.'  This  promise  of  God 
oogfat  to  be  preferred  to  the  glory  of  all  works,  to  all 
vows,  satisfactions,  indulgences,  and  everything  which 
man  bas  invented.  Now  on  this  promise,  received  by 
faith,  depends  onr  salvation.  If  we  believe,  our  heart 
is  strengthened  by  the  divine  promise ;  and  though  a 
believer  ehoold  be  bereft  of  all  beside,  this  promise, 
which  he  believes,  will  never  forsake  him.  With  this 
be  will  be  able  to  withsUnd  the  adversary  who  assaults 
his  soaL  It  will  be  his  support  in  the  hour  of  death, 
and  his  pica  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  In  all  his 
trials  it  will  be  his  consolation  that  he  can  say  :  God 
is  faithfol  to  his  promise :  I  have  received  the  pledge 
of  it  in  baptism  :  if  God  is  for  me,  who  can  be  against 
me  ?  Oh,  how  rich  is  the  baptized  Christian !  nothing 
can  rain  him,  but  bis  own  refusal  to  believe. 

**  Perhaps  the  baptism  of  little  children  may  be  ob- 
jected to  what  I  aay  as  to  the  necessity  of  faith.  But 
as  the  word  of  Grod  is  mighty  to  chance  the  heart  of 
an  angodly  person,  who  is  not  less  deaf,  nor  less  help- 
less than  an  infant — so  the  prayer  of  the  Church,  to 
which  all  things  are  possible,  changes  the  little  child, 
by  the  operation  of  ihefaUk  which  God  pours  into  his 
soul,  and  thus  purifies  and  renews  it.'*t 

Having  explained  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  Luther 
makes  use  oiit  as  a  weapon  against  the  Papacy.  If 
the  Christian  really  finds  all  his  salvation  in  renewal 
by  baptism,  through  failh^  what  need  has  he  of  the 
prescriptions  of  Rome  ? 

**  For  this  reason,**  says  Luther,  *<  I  declare  that 
neither  pope,  nor  bishop,  nor  any  other  man  living, 
has  aathority  to  impose  the  least  thing  upon  a  Christian 
without  his  own  consent.  Whatever  is  done  other- 
wise, is  done  by  an  arbitraiy  assumption.!  We  are 
free  from  all  men.  The  vow  which  we  have  made  in 
bapcism  is  of  itaelf  sufficient,  and  more  than  we  can 
ever  fulfil.^  All  other  vows,  then,  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Let  whoever  enters  into  the  priesthood,  or  joins 
a  monastic  order,  be  assured  that  the  labours  of  a 
monk  or  of  a  priest,  however  arduous,  differ  in  no  re- 
spect, as  to  their  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  from  those 
oSr  a  peasant  working  in  his  field,  or  of  a  woman  attend- 
ing to  tbe  duties  of  her  house  II  God  esteems  all 
things  according  to  the  faith  whence  they  proceed. 
And  it  often  happens  that  the  simple  labour  of  a  serv- 
ing man  or  woman  is  more  acceptable  to  God  than 

*  Paomtns  est  robusta  venatio  Romani  episoonL  (L.  Opp. 
lSt.iL64.)  r        r-  FK 

t  Stent  eniia  verbttra  Dei  potens  est  dum  tonat,  etiam  impii 
cor  immatare.  quod  son  minus  surdam  et  incapax  qnam  ulhii 
parrulms.  its  2>er  ontloaem  Kcclesiie  offarentis  et  credentis, 
parrvltis  fide  infuia  mntatur,  mandatur  et  renovatur.  (L. 
Opp.  lat.  ii.  77.) 

t  Olco  itaque,  neqtis  papa,  neque  eplscopui,  neque  alla^t 
faomtnam  habet  Jn«  unius  lyllabacoasUtuendie  super  Christ- 
iaauBi  kominem,  nisi  id  fiat  cyusdtim  consensu ;  qnldquJd 
aliter  lit.  tfrannfco  spiritn  fit    (lb.  77.) 

^  Oenenli  «dieto  tollere  vota— abqnde  mim  vovimus  in  bap- 
tiam0,  et  pltit  qnsm  posslmas  im^lpre.    (lb.  7S.) 

4  Opera  quantum  libct  sacra  at  ardua  rpli^iosoram  et  sacer- 
dotaia.  io  ocuUs  Dei  prorsus  nihil  distare  aboperlbus  rustic! 
in  agrv  laborantis  aut  rauUeris  in  dome  sua  curantis.    (lb.) 
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the  fastings  and  works  of  a  monk,  because  in  these 
last  faith  ia  wanting.  Christian  people  are  the  true 
people  of  God,  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  and  there 
stripped  of  what  they  had  acquired  by  their  baptism." 

Such  were  the.means  by  which  the  religious  revolu- 
tion, we  are  relating,  was  accomplished.  The  neces- 
sity of  faith  was  first  established,  and  then  the  Reform- 
ers applied  it  to  demolish  and  bring  to  dust  the  pre- 
vailing superstitions.  It  was  with  that  power,  which 
is  of  God,  and  which  can  remove  mountains,  that  they 
advanced  against  so  many  errors.  These  words  of 
Luther,  and  many  other  aimilar  appeals,  circulating  far 
and  wide  through  citiea,  convents,  and  country  places, 
became  the  leaven  which  leavened  the  whole  mass. 

Luther  terminated  thia  work  on  the  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity with  these  words  : — 

**  I  hear  that  new  papal  excommnnications  have  been 
concocted  against  mo.  If  this  be  so,  this  book  may 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  my  future  *  recantation.*  Tlie 
rest  will  follow  shortly,  in  proof  of  my  obedience ;  and 
tho  whole  will,  by  Christ's  help,  form  a  collection  such 
as  Rome  has  never  yet  seen  or  heard  of.*' 

After  this,  all  hope  of  reconciliation  between  the 
Pope  and  Luther  must  necessarily  have  vanished. 
Tbe  incompatibility  of  the  faith  of  the  Reformer  with 
the  Church*s  teaching  could  not  but  be  evident  to  the 
least  discerning.  Bat  at  this  very  time  fresh  negotia- 
tions had  just  commenced.  About  the  end  of  August, 
1530,  and  five  weeks  before  the  publication  of  the 
"Babylonian  Captivity,'*  the  chapter  of  the  Augustines 
was  assembled  at  Eisleben.  The  venerable  Staupits 
resigned  on  this  occasion  the  office  of  Vicar-general 
of  the  order,  and  Wenceslaus  Link,  who  had  accom- 
panied Luther  to  Augaburg,  was  invested  with  that 
dignity.  The  indefatigable  Miltitx  arrived  suddenly 
during  the  silting  of  the  chapter*  He  was  esgeriy 
bent  on  reconciling  the  Pope  and  Luther.  His  self- 
love,  his  avarice,  but,  above  all,  hia  jealousy  and  hatred, 
were  interested  therein.  The  vain-glorious  boasting 
of  Ecit  had  thrown  him  into  the  shade ;  he  knew  that 
tbe  doctor  of  Ingolstadt,  had  disparaged  him  at  Rome, 
and  he  would  have  made  any  sacrifice  to  baifie  the 
plots  of  his  troublesome  rival,  by  the  prompt  conclu- 
sion of  peace.  The  religious  bearing  of  the  question 
gave  him  little  or  no  concern.  One  day,  as  he  him- 
self relates,  he  was  at  table  with  th6  bishop  of  Meis- 
sen ;  and  the  guests  had  drank  pretty  freely,  when  a 
new  work  of  Luther's  was  brought  in.  It  was  opened 
and  read ;  the  bishop  went  into  a  passion  :  the  official 
swore ;  but  Miltitz  laughed  heartily.f  Miltitz  dealt 
with  the  Reformation  as  a  man  of  the  world ;  £ck  as 
a  theologian.  ' 

Stimulated  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Eck,  Miltitz  addres- 
sed to  the  chapter  of  the  Ausustines  a  discourse  de- 
livered with  a  very  marked  Italian  accent, t  thinking  by 
this  means,  to  impose  upon  his  good  countrymen. 
"  The  whole  order  of  the  Augustines  is  compromised 
in  this  afTair,"  said  be :  "  Point  out  to  me,  I  pray  you, 
some  means  of  restraining  Luther.'*^  "  We  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  doctor,*'  answered  the  fathers, 
*'  and  we  should  not  know  what  advice  to  give  you." 
They  rested  their  answer,  doubtless,  on  the  fact  of 
Luther  having  been  released  by  Staupitz  at  Augsburg 
from  his  obligations  as  concerned  their  order.  Miltitz 
persisted.  **  Let  a  deputation  of  this  venerable  chap- 
ter wait  on  Luther,  and  request  him  to  write  a  letter 

*  Nondum  tot  pressns  difflcultatibns  animum  desponderat 
l^iltititts— dignns  profecto  non  mediocri  laude.  (Pallavicini, 
i.  6a) 

f  Der  Bischof  entrustet,  der  Official  gefluohet,  et  aber  gela- 
chet  habe  (Sookend.  p.  966) 

\  Orationem  habuit  italics  pronontlatione  restitam.  (L. 
Epp.  i.  488.) 

§  Peteos  consilium  super  me  compeseendo,    (Ibid.) 
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to  the  Pope,  •saarinff  him  tliat  he  has  never  laid  any 
plots  against  bis  person.*  That  will  suffice  to  terminate 
the  a&ir.**  The  chapter  yielded  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Nancio,  and  commissioned,  doubtless  at  his  desire, 
Staupitz  the  late  Vicar-general,  and  Link  his  succes- 
sor, to  confer  with  Luther.  The  deputation  set  out  im- 
mediately for  Wittomberg,  bearing  a  letter  from  Miltitz, 
addressed  to  the  doctor,  and  full  of  expressions  of  hiffh 
respect.  "  There  was  no  time  to  lose,"'  said  he,  "  the 
thunder  already  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  Refor- 
mer, was  about  to  burst ;  and  then  all  would  be  over." 

Neither  Luther  nor  the  deputies,  who  were  favour- 
able to  his  opinions,!  entertained  a  hope  that  anything 
would  be  gained  by  writing  to  the  Pope.  But  this  in 
itself  was  a  reason  for  not  refusing  compliance  with 
the  suggestion.  The  letter  could  but  b»  a  matter  of 
form  which  would  make  still  more  apparent  the  justice 
of  Luther*s  cause.  **  The  Italian  of  Saxony  (Miltitz,") 
thought  Luther,  "has  doubtless  his  own  private  in- 
terest in  view  in  making  this  request.  Well,  be  it  so ; 
I  will  write  in  strict  conformity  with  truth,  that  I  have 
never  entertained  any  design  against  the  Pope's  person. 
I  must  be  on  my  guard,  and  not  be  too  stem  in  my 
hostility  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Yet  it  shall  be  sprinkled 
with  8alt."t 

But  shortly  after  this,  the  doctor  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  bull  in  Germany ;  on  the  8d  of  October,  he 
declared  to  Spalatin  that  he  would  not  write  to  the 
Pope,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month  he  published 
his  book  on  the  "  Babylonian  Captivity."  Still  Miltitz 
was  not  disheartened. — His  wish  to  humble  Eck,  made 
him  dream  of  impossibilities.  On  the  8d  of  October 
he  had  written  in  full  confidence  to  tho  Elector :  "All 
will  go  well ;  but,  for  6od*s  sake,  do  not  any  longer 
delav  paying  me  the  pension  which  you  and  your 
brother  have  allowed  me  for  some  years  past.  I  must 
have  money  to  gain  new  friends  at  Rome.  Write  to 
the  Pope,  present  the  young  cardinals,  his  relations, 
with  gold  and  silver  pieces  of  your  Electoral  High- 
nesses coin,  and  add  some  for  me ;  for  I  have  been 
robbed  of  what  you  had  ffiven  me."^ 

Even  after  Luther  had  beard  of  the  bull,  the  intrigu- 
ing Miltitz  was  not  discouraged.  He  requested  a 
conference  with  Luther  at  Lichtenberg.  The  Elector 
ordered  the  latter  to  repair  thither.lj  But  his  friends, 
and  above  all,  the  affectionate  Melancthon,  opposed  his 
going.Y  **  What,"  thought  they,  **  at  the  moment  of 
Sie  appearance  of  the  bull  which  enjoins  all  to  seize 
Luther,  that  he  may  be  taken  to  Rome,  shall  he  accept 
a  conference,  in  a  secluded  place,  with  the  Pope's 
Nuncio  1  Is  it  not  clear  that  Dr.  Eck,  not  beinff  able 
to  approach  the  Reformer,  because  he  has  made  his 
hatred  too  public,  the  crafty  chamberlain  has  under- 
taken to  snare  Luther  in  his  toils  1" 

These  fears  could  not  restrain  the  doctor  of  Wittem- 
berg.  The  Prince  had  commanded,  and  he  resolved 
to  obey.  "  I  am  setting  out  for  Lichtenberg,"  he  wrote 
on  the  nth  of  October,  to  the  chaplain :  "  Pray  for 
me."  His  friends  would  not  desert  him.  On  the 
same  day,  toward  evening,  Luther  entered  Lichten- 
berg on  horseback,  surrounded  by  thirty  horsemen, 
among  whom  was  Melancthon.  About  the  same  time, 
the  Pope's  Nuncio  arrived,  attended  only  by  four  per- 
sons.** Might  not  this  modest  escort  be  a  stratsgem 
to  inspire  I«uther  and  his  friends  with  confidence  ? 

•  Nihil  me  in  penoBsm  snam  ftiiase  moHttim.    (Ibid  484.) 
f  Quibas  omnibus  casna  mea  non  displicet.    (Ibid  486.) 
t  Aspergetor  tamen  sale  sno.    (L.  Epp.  i.  488^) 
^  Den  Pabafi  Mapoten,  zwei  Oder  drei  Chmfunliche  Gold 
und  Siibenuicko,  zu  verehren.    (Seckend.  p.  267.) 
a  Siout  priDcepa  orbinavit    (L.  £pp.  i.  4M.) 
1  Invito  dmceptore  (Melancthon)  netcioqnaata  metaente. 

**  Jener  von  mehr  all  dreiuig,  dieser  aber  kaum  mlt  vier 
Pferden  begldtet.    (Seckend.  p.  968.) 


Miltitz  was  argent  in  his  eolicitationa ;  he  SMined 
Luther  that  the  blame  would  be  thrown  on  Eck,  and 
his  foolish  boastings,*  and  that  all  would  be  arranged  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  "  Well  I"  answered 
Luther,  "  I  offer  to  keep  silence  for  the  future,  if  my 
adversaries  will  but  do  the  same.  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  maintain  it.**t 

Miltitz  was  overjoyed.  He  accompanied  Lutber  at 
far  as  Wittemberg.  The  Reformer  and  the  Papal 
Nuncio  entered  the  city  side  by  side,  while  Dr.  EJck 
was  drawing  near  it,  holding,  in  menacing  hands,  tbs 
formidable  boll,  which  it  was  hoped,  would  extinguish 
the  Reformation.  **  We  shall  bring  the  affair  to  a 
happy  issue,"  wrote  Miltitz  forthwith  to  the  Elector : 
**  thank  the  Pope  for  his  rose,  and  send  at  the  same 
time  forty  or  fifty  florins  to  the  cardinal  Quatuor  Sane- 

Luther,  in  fulfilment  of  bis  promise,  was  to  write  to 
the  Pope.  Before  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  Rome, 
he  resolved  once  more  to  address  to  her  some  weighty 
and  sslutary  truths.  His  letter  may  perhaps  be  resid- 
ed by  some  as  a  mere  caustic  composition,  a  biifcer  and 
insulting  satire ;  but  this  would  be  to  misuke  his 
feelings.  It  wss  his  conviction  that  to  Rome  were  to 
be  attributed  all  the  ills  of  Christendom  :  bearing  that 
in  view,  his  words  are,  not  insults,  but  solemn  warn- 
ings. The  more  he  loves  Leo,  the  more  he  loves  the 
church  of  Christ ;  he  resolves  therefore  to  disclose  the 
greatness  of  the  evil.  The  energy  of  his  affection 
may  be  inferred  from  the  strength  of  bis  expressions. 
The  moment  is  airived  for  heavy  blows.  He  reminds 
us  of  a  prophet,  for  the  last  time,  traversing  the  city, 
reproaching  it  with  all  ita  abominations,  reveahng  to  i( 
the  judgments  of  the  Eternal,  and  crying  aloud :  **  Yet 
a  few  (Uiys  !'* — The  following  is  the  letter : 

**To  the  most  Holy  Father  in  God,  Leo  X.,  Pope 
of  Rome,  all  happiness  and  prosperity  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

"  From  the  midst  of  this  violent  contest,  which,  for 
these  three  years  past,  I  have  waged  with  abandoned 
men,  I  cannot  refrain  from  sometimes  turning  my  eyee 
towardyou,0  Leo,  Most  Holy  Father  in  God!  And 
although  the  madness  of  your  impious  parasites  baa 
compelled  me  to  sppeal  from  your  sentence  to  afotoro 
Council,  my  heart  has  never  been  turned  away  fiom 
your  Holiness;  and  I  have  never  ceased,  by  prayers 
and  sighs,  to  pray  to  God  for  your  prosperity,  and  for 
that  of  your  pontificate.^ 

"I  have  attacked,  it  is  true,  some  anti-chriatian 
doctrines,  and  I  have  inflicted  some  deep  wounds  on 
my  adversaries  on  account  of  their  impiety.  I  cannot 
regret  this,  for  I  have,  in  this,  Christ  for  an  example, 
of  what  use  is  salt,  if  it  hath  lost  its  savour  1  or  the 
sword-blade,  if  it  doth  not  cut  111  Cursed  is  he  who 
doth  the  Lord's  work  coldly:  O  roost  excellent  Leo, 
far  from  having  conceived  any  evil  design  against  you, 
I  wish  you  the  most  precious  blessings  for  all  eternity. 
One  thing  only  have  I  done.  I  luve  defended  the 
word  of  truth.  I  am  ready  to  give  way  to  every  one, 
in  everything ;  but  as  regards  that  Word,  I  will  not 
— I  cannot  abandon  it.Y  Ho  who  expecu  otherwise 
of  me,  mistakes  me. 

**  It  is  true  that  I  have  attacked  the  court  of  Rome ; 
but  neither  yourself,  nor  any  man  upon  earth,  can  deny 
that  the  corruption  of  that  court  is  greater  than  that  of 

*  Totnm  pondni  in  Ecciam  ▼ennnis.    (L.  Epp.  L  498.) 

f  Ut  nihil  yidear  omittere  quod  in  me  ad  paeem  qaoquo 
modo  facere  poiait.    (L.  Epp.  L  496.) 

t  Seckend.  p.  960. 

§  Ut  non  totis  viribas,  cedults  atqne  quantum  in  me  fait  ge- 
meboodii  precibug  apud  Deum  quesierim.    (L.  Epp.  i.  498>.) 

II  Quid  proderit  sal,  ai  non  mordeat  1  Quid  oa  gladil,  si  mm. 
cedat?    (Ibid.  499.) 

f  Verbum  deaerere  et  negare  neo  posnun,  nee  volo.  (L. 
Epp.  1.  499.) 
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Sodom  or  Gomorrah,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  left  of 
coring  its  impiety.  Trae,  I  have  been  filled  with  hor-v 
ror,  beholding  that,  in  your  name,  the  poor  of  Christ's 
flock  were  deceived.  I  have  opposed  this,  and  will 
continue  to  oppose  it ;  not  that  I  dream  of  effecting 
anything  in  this  Babylon  of  confusion,  against  the  op- 
position of  sycophants ;  but  I  am  debtor  to  my  brethren, 
that,  if  possible,  some  of  them'  may  escape  these  ter- 
rible scoorges. 

**  Yon  know  that  Rome,  for  many  years  past,  has 
inundated  the  world  with  everything  destroctive  to 
sool  and  body.  The  Church  of  Rome,  formerly  pre- 
eminent for  sanctity,  is  become  a  den  of  thieves,  a 
scene  of  open  prostitution,  a  kingdom  of  death  and  hell,* 
so  that  Antichrist  himself,  if  he  were  to  appear,  could 
not  increase  its  iniquity.  AH  this  is  as  clear  as  the 
light  of  day. 

**  And  you,  O  Leo,  are  all  this  while  as  a  lamb  in 
the  midst  of  wolves ;  or  as  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions ! 
Unaided,  how  can  you  resist  these  monsters  ?  Perhspa 
there  may  be  three  or  four  cardinals  uniting  virtue  with 
learning.  BuC  what  are  these  among  so  many !  You 
will  be  taken  off  by  poison,  even  before  you  are  able 
to  apply  a  remedy.  There  is  no  hope  for  Rome ;  the 
anger  of  God  has  gone  forth,  and  will  consume  her.t 
She  hates  reproof,  and  dreads  reform ;  she  refuses  to 
restrain  the  madness  of  her  impiety,  and  it  may  be  said 
of  her,  as  of  her  mother:  *  We  would  have  healed 
Babylon,  but  she  is  not  healed :  let  us  forsake  her  Vt 
Men  looked  to  you  end  your  cardinals  to  apply  the 
cure  to  all  this ;  but  the  patient  laughs  st  her  physician, 
and  the  steed  will  not  answer  to  the  reins. 

**FuU  of  affection  for  you,  most  excellent  Leo,  I 
hive  ever  regretted  that,  formed  as  you  are  for  a  better 
age,  yon  have  been  raised  to  the  pontificate  at  such  a 
period  a«  this.  Rome  is  not  worthy  of  you,  or  of  any 
who  resemble  you ;  she  deserves  no  other  ruler  than 
Satan  himself.  And  truly  it  is  he,  rather  than  yourself, 
who  reigns  in  that  Babylon.  Would  to  God,  that, 
laying  aside  the  glory  which  your  enemies  extol  so 
highly,  you  could  exchange  it  for  a  simple  pastorship, 
or  subsist  on  your  paternal  inheritance :  for  none  but 
Jodases  are  fit  for  such  state.  What  end,  then,  dear 
Leo !  is  served  by  you  in  this  court  of  Rome ;  unless 
it  be  that  execrable  men  should,  under  cover  of  your 
name  and  power,  ruin  men's  fortunes,  destroy  souls, 
multiply  crimes,  and  lord  it  over  the  faith,  troth,  and 
the  whole  Church  of  God  1  O  Leo  !  Leo !  you  are  the 
most  unfortunate  of  men,  and  you  sit  on  the  most  pe- 
rilons  of  all  thrones !  I  tell  you  the  truth,  because  I 
wish  you  well. 

^  Is  it  not  true,  that  there  is  nothing  under  heaven 
more  eerrupt  and  hateful  than  the  Roman  court  1  It 
eieeeds  the  very  Turks  in  vice  and  profligacy.  Once 
ti  the  gate  of  heaven,  it  is  become  tne  jaws  of  hell  it- 
•elf !  distending  and  kept  open  by  the  wrath  of  God,^ 
so  that  when  I  behold  so  many  poor  creatures  throw- 
ing themselves  into  it,  I  must  needs  cry  aloud  in  the 
midst  of  this  tempest,  tlrat  some  msy  be  saved  from 
the  frightful  abyss. 

"  T^is,  O  Leo,  my  Father,  is  the  reason  why  I  have 
inveighed  so  strongly  against  a  see  which  dispenses 
death  to  its  adherenta.  Far  from  conspiring  against 
ywu  person,  I  have  felt  that  I  was  labouring  for  yoor 
■afetv,  in  boldly  attacking  the  prison,  or  rather  the  bell, 
ia  which  you  are  confined.  To  do  the  utmost  to  de- 
stroy the  court  of  Rome,  is  but  to  discharge  your  own 

*  Faeu  eat  — spelnnoa  latnniim  UceBtiosiiitinia,  lapanar 
osmioin  faapadentifsisaum  regniim,peccati,  mortii  et  iifenii. 
(Ibid.  flOO.) 

f  Actum Mt  de  Romana  curia :  psrvenitin  sam  ira  Del  us* 
qae  tn  finem.    (L.  Epp.  i.  MW.)  |  Jeremiah,  U.  0. 

ff  OlimjanaacoBli,  nunc  patent qnoddam  ot  infemi  et  tale  on 
qood ,  nrgente  ira  Dei,  obstroi  non  potest.    (L.  £pp.  i.  601.) 


duty.  To  cover  it  with  shame,  is  to  honour  Christ ; 
m  a  word,  to  be  a  Christian,  is  to  be  not  a  Roman. 

**  However,  seeing  that  I  was  losing  my  time  in  suc- 
couring the  See  of  Rome,  I  sent  to  her  my  letter  of 
divorce,  saying ;  Farewell,  Rome,  *  he  that  is  unjust^ 
let  him  be  onjuat  still ;  and  he  who  is  filthy,  let  him 
be  filthy  still  !**  and  then,  in  silence  and  retireroent, 
applied  myself  to  tho  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Then  it  waa  that  SaUn  stined  up  his  servant  John  £ck, 
a  great  enemy  of  Jeans  Christ,  to  challenge  me  again 
to  descend  into  the  arena.  He  sought  to  establish  his 
own  primacy,  not  the  primacy  of  Peter !  and,  with  this 
purpose,  to  conquer  Luther,  and  lead  him  in  triumph 
to  Rome :  upon  him  must  lay  the  blame  of  the  defeat 
which  has  covered  Rome  with  shame." 

Luther  here  relates  what  had  passed  between  him- 
self and  De  Vio,  Miltitz,  and  Eck ;  he  then  continues : 

"  Now  then  I  come  to  you,  roost  Holy  Father,  and, 
prostrate  at  your  feet,  entreat  yon  to  restrain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  enemies  of  peace,  out  I  cannot  retract  my 
doctrines.  I  cannot  consent  that  rules  of  interpretation 
should  be  imposed  on  Holy  Scripture.  The  word  of 
God,  the  source  whence  all  liberty  flows,  must  be  left 
free.t 

"  O  Leo !  my  Father !  do  not  listen  to  the  flatterers 
who  tell  you  tfaiat  you  you  are  not  a  mere  man,  but  a 
demi*Gh>d,  and  that  you  may  rightfully  command  what- 
ever you  please.  You  ere  the  *  ttrvant  of  MervaTU*,* 
and  the  place  where  you  are  seated  is,  of  all  places,  the 
most  dsngeroos  and  the  most  miserable.  Put  no  faith 
in  thoae  who  exalt  you,  but  rather  in  those  who  would 
humble  you.  I  may  be  bold  in  preaoming  to  teach  so 
sublime  a  Majesty,  which  ought  to  instruct  all  men. 
But  I  see  the  dansers  which  surround  you  at  Rome  ; 
I  see  you  driven  lirst  one  way,  then  another,  on  tho 
billows  of  a  raging  sea ;  and  charity  obliges  me  to  warn 
you  of  your  danger,  and  urge  you  to  provide  for  your 
safety. 

**  That  I  may  not  appear  in  your  Holiness*s  pre- 
sence empty-handed,  I  preaent  you  with  a  little  book 
which  haa  been  dedicated  to  you,  and  which  will 
apprise  you  with  what  subjects  i  may  occupy  myself, 
in  case  your  flatterers  shali  permit  me.  It  is  but  a 
trifle  in  appearance,  yet  its  contents  are  important :  for 
it  comprises  a  sommsry  of  the  Christian*a  life.  I  am 
poor,  and  have  nothing  more  to  offer  you ;  and  indeed 
is  there  anything  you  have  need  of,  save  sftriiual 
gifts  1  I  commend  myself  to  the  remembrance  of 
your  Holiness,  praying  that  the  Lord  Jesus  may  ever 
preserve  you  !     Amen !" 

The  little  book  which  Luther  presented,  in  token  of 
respect,  to  the  Pope,  was  his  discourse  of  "  the  liberty 
of  the  Christian."  The  Reformer  shows,  incontro- 
vertibly,  in  this  treatiae,  that  the  Christian,  without 
infringement  of  the  liberty  which  faith  gives  him,  mty 
submit  to  every  external  ordinance,  in  a  spirit  of  liberty 
and  love.  Two  truths  are  the  basis  of  his  argument : 
**  A  Ghriatian  is  free,  and  all  things  are  his.  A  Chris- 
tian is  a  servant,  and  subject  in  all  things  unto  all.  He 
is  free,  and  has  all  things  by  faith ;  he  is  a  subject  and 
a  servant  in  love." 

He  first  shows  the  power  of  faith  in  rendering  the 
Christian  free :  "  Faith  unites  the  soul  with  Christ,  as 
a  spouse  with  her  husband,"  says  Luther  to  the  Pope. 
"  Everything  which  Christ  has,  becomes  the  property 
of  the  believing  soul :  everything  which  the  soul  has, 
becomes  the  propertv  of  Christ.  Christ  possesses  all 
blessings  and  eternal  life  ;  they  are  thenceforward  the 
property  of  the  soul.    The  soul  has  all  its  iniquities 

•  Revelation  of  St  John,  zxii.  11. 

\  Leges  interpretandlverbi  Dei  non  patior,  oum  oportest 
verbum,  Dei  esse  non  alligatmn,  quod  Ifbertatem  doceti  (L. 
Epp.  L  MM.) 
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and  sins :  they  are  thenceforward  borne  by  Christ.  A 
blessed  exchange  commences  :  Christ  who  is  both  God 
and  man,  Christ  who  has  never  sinned,  and  whose  holi- 
ness is  invincible,  Christ  the  Almighty  and  Eternal, 
taking  to  himself  by  his  nuptial  ring  of  Faiths  all  the 
sins  of  tho  believeri  those  sine  are  lost  and  abolished  in 
him ;  for  no  sins  dwell  before  his  in6nite  righteoasness. 
Thus  by  faith  the  believer^s  soul  is  delivered  from  all 
sins,  and  clothed  with  the  eternal  ri^teousness  of  her 
bridegroom,  Christ.  O  happy  union !  the  rich,  the 
noble,  the  holy  bridegroom  takes  in  marriage  his  poor, 
guilty,  and  despised  spouse,^  delivers  her  from  every 
evil,  and  enriches  her  with  tho  moat  precious  blesaings. 
— Christ,  a  king  and  a  prieat,  shares  this  honour  and 
glory  with  all  Christians.  The  Christian  is  a  king,  and 
consequently  possesses  all  things ;  he  is  a  priest,  and 
consequently  possesses  God.  And  it  is  faith,  not 
works,  which  brings  him  all  this  honour.  A  Christian 
is  free  from  all  things — above  all  things — faith  giving 
him  richly  of  all  things  !'' 

In  the  second  part  of  his  discourse,  Luther  presents 
the  other  side  of  the  truth.  **  Although  the  Christian 
is  thus  made  free,  he  voluntarily  becomes  a  servant, 
that  he  may  act  towards  his  brethren  as  God  has  acted 
towards  himself  by  Jesus  Christ.'*  *'  I  will  serve,'*  he 
says,  "  freely,  joyfully,  mtuitousty,  a  Father  who  has 
thus  shed  upon  me  all  the  abundance  of  bis  btessinffs : 
I  will  become  all  things  to  my  neighbour,  as  Christ  has 
become  all  things  for  me." — **  From  Faith,^*  continues 
Luther,  "  flows  the  love  of  God  ;  from  love  flows  a  life 
of  liberty,  charity,  and  joy.  O  how  noble  and  exalted 
is  the  Christian's  life !  but,  alas !  none  know  it,  and 
none  preach  it.  By  faith  the  Christian  ascends  to  God ; 
by  love  he  descends  to  man ;  and  yet  abides  ever  in 
God.  Such  is  true  liberty,  a  liberty  which  as  much 
surpasses  every  other  as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the 

This  was  the  work  with  which  Luther  accompanied 
bis  letter  to  Leo  X. 

While  the  Reformer  was  thus  addressing  himself  for 
the  last  time  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  boll  which  ex- 
communicated him  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  dig- 
niuries  of  the  German  Church,  and  at  the  doors  of 
Luther's  dwelling.  The  Pope  bad  commissioned  two 
high  functionariee  of  his  court,  Carracioli  and  Aleander, 
to  carry  it  to  the  AKhbishop  of  Ments,  desiring  him 
to  see  to  its  execution. .  But  Eck  himself  appeared  in 
Saxony  as  herald  and  agent  in  the  great  effort  of  the 
Pontiff.  The  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  had  had  better  op- 
portunities than  any  other  of  knowing  the  force  of  Lu- 
ther's blows  ;  be  had  seen  the  danger,  and  had  stretch- 
ed forth  his  hand  to  support  the  tottering  power  of  Rome. 
He  imagined  himself  the  Atlas  destined  to  bear  up  on 
his  robust  shoulders  the  old  Roman  world,  which  was 
ready  to  crumble  into  ruin.  Elated  with  the  success 
of  his  journey  to  Rome,  proud  of  the  commission  which 
he  bad  received  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  of  the 
bull  he  bore  in  his  hands,  and  which  contained  the 
condemnation  of  his  unconquerable  rival,  his  present 
mission  was  in  his  eyes  a  greater  triumph  than  all  the 
Tictories  he  had  gamed  in  Hungary,  in  Bavaria,  in 
Lombardy,  and  Saxony,  and  from  which  he  had  previ- 
oualy  derived  so  much  credit.  But  all  this  pride  was 
about  to  be  humbled.  By  entrusting  to  Eck  the  pub- 
lication of  the  bull,  the  Pope  had  committed  an  error 
which  was  destined  to  destroy  its  impression.  So 
marked  a  distinction,  granted  to  a  man  who  did  not 
hold  any  elevated  rank  in  the  Church,  offended  minds 
that  were  susceptible  of  offence.  The  Roman  Bishops, 
accustomed  to  receive  the  bolls  of  the  Pope  direct, 

*  lit  nun  das  nbht  eine  frohlicbe  Wlrthtehalt,  da  der  rei- 
che,  edle,  fromme  Bi^utiffam  Chritlus,  das  arroe,  verachtete, 
bote  Hohrlein  aur  Ehs  nunmt    ^L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  S86.) 
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took  it  amiss  that  the  present  bull  should  be  publisfasd 
in  their  dioceses  by  this  unexpected  Nuncio.  The 
nation,  which  had  ridiculed  the  pretended  victor  in  lbs 
conferences  at  I^eipsic,  when  be  fled  to  Italy,  saw,  with 
astonishment  and  indignation,  the  same  person  reappear 
on  this  side  the  Alps,  armed  with  the  insignia  of  a 
pontifical  Nuncio,  and  with  power  to  crush  men  whom 
it  held  in  honour.  Luther  regarded  this  sentence, 
conveyed  to  him  by  his  implacable  adveraaiy,  as  an 
act  of  personal  vindictiveness.  This  condemnation 
appeared  to  him,  says  Pallavicini,  as  the  concealed 
poniard  of  a  mortal  enemy,  and  not  the  lawful  axe  of 
a  Roman  lictor.*  Accordingly,  this  writing  was  con- 
sidered, not  as  the  bull  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  but 
as  the  bull  of  Dr.  Eck.  Thus  the  force  of  the  blow 
was  broken  by  the  very  motives  which  had  provoked 
it. 

Tho  chancellor  of  Ingolstadt  had  repaired  in  haste 
to  Saxony.  It  was  there  that  he  had  given  battle,  it 
was  there  that  he  wished  to  parade  his  victory.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  the  bull  posted  up  at  Meissen,  at 
Merseburg,  and  at  Brandenbui|rf  toward  the  end  of 
September.  But  in  the  first  of  these  towns  it  was 
placarded  in  a  place  where  nobody  conld  read  it,  and 
the  biahops  of  theae  three  dioceaes  were  in  no  haste 
to  publish  it.  His  great  protector,  Duke  George  him- 
self, forbade  the  council  of  Leipoic  to  make  it  public 
before  they  had  received  the  order  of  the  bishop  of 
Merseburg,  and  this  order  did  not  arrive  till  the  follow- 
ing year.  "  Theae  difficulties  are  but  for  form's  sake,  "^ 
thought  Eck  at  first ;  for  in  other  respects  everything 
seemed  to  smile  upon  him.    Duke  George  sent'him  a 

It  cup  and  a  few  ducata ;  Miltitx  himself,  who  bad 
lastened  to  Leipsic  on  hearing  that  bis  rival  was  ar- 
rived, invited  him  to  dinner.  The  two  I^egatea  were 
fond  of  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and  Miltitz  thought 
that  he  could  not  have  a  better  opportunity  of  sound- 
ing Dr.  Eck  than  over  their  wine.  "  When  he  had 
drunk  pretty  freely,"  says  the  Pope's  oharoberlain,  ''  he 
began  to  boast  above  measure ;  he  displayed  his  bull, 
and  told  how  he  had  planned  to  bring  that  insolent  fel- 
k>w,  Martin,  to  reaaon."t  But  it  waa  not  long  before 
the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  had  occasion  to  observe  that 
the  wind  was  turning.  A  great  change  had  been  ef- 
fected at  Leipsic  within  a  year.^  On  St.  Michaers 
day,  some  students  posted,  in  ten  different  places, 
placards  wherein  the  new  Nuncio  was  keenly  attacked. 
Taking  the  alarm,  he  sought  refuffe  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Paul,  where  Tetzel  had  already  found  an  asylum, 
refused  all  visits,  and  obtained  from  the  prior  a  promise 
that  his  juvenile  opponents  should  be  called  to  account. 
But  poor  Eck  gained  little  by  this.  The  students 
compiosed  a  ballad  upon  him,  and  sung  it  in  the  streets. 
Eck  overheard  it  friom  his  seclusion.  At  this  all  his 
courage  vaniahed,  and  the  formidable  champion  trem- 
bled in  every  limb.  Threatening  letters  poured  in  upon 
him.  A  hundred  and  fifty  students  arrived  from  Wit- 
temberg,  k>odly  exclaiming  against  the  Papal  envoy. 
The  poor  Nuncio  could  hold  out  no  longer. 

**Ido  not  wish  him  to  be  killed,"^  said  Luther, 
"but  I  hope  his  designs  will  be  frustrsted."  Eck 
quitted  his  retreat  by  night,  retired  clandestinely  from 
Leipsic,  and  sought  to  conceal  himself  at  Cohorg. 
Miltitz,  who  relates  the  circumstance,  seemed  to  tri- 
umph in  it  even  more  than  the  Reformer.  But  his  tri- 
umph did  not  last  long.     The  chamberlain's  plans  of 

*  Non  tanquam  a  teenri  legitimi  Uotoris,  sed  telo  infensisit 
mi  hosUs.    (Pallavicini,  i.  740 

f  Nachdem  (writes  Miltitz)  er  nan  tapfer  getntnken  batte. 
fieng  er  gleich  an  treffllch  von  leiner  Otdre  za  prablen.  Cbc 
(Seclcend.  p.  9.^) 

t  Longe  aliam  faelem  et  mentem  lApaim  earn  in  venire  quam 
■perasset.    (L.  £pp.  i.  499.) 

^  NoUem  eum  oecidi,  qnaaauam  optem  ejus  eoniilia  irrita 
flak    (L.Epp.  1.492,) 
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conciliatioa  all  faiM;  and  his  end  was  deplorable, 
having,  while  in  a  slate  of  intoxication,  fallen  into  the 
Rhine,  at  Mentz. 

By  degrees  Eck  resamed  courage.  He  repaired  to 
Erfurih,  where  the  theologians  had  shown  more  than 
ODO  mark  of  their  jealousy  of  the  Witteraberg  doctor. 
He  required  that  this  bull  should  be  -  published  in  that 
city  ;  but  the  students  seized  the  copies,  tore  them  in 
pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the  river,  saying,  **  Since 
u  is  a  bubble,  let  us  see  it  float!"*  «•  Now,"  said 
Luther,  on  hearing  of  thisi  **  the  paper  of  the  pope  is 
truly  a  bubble,  {bulla.)"  Eck  did  not  dare  to  show 
himself  at  Wittcmberg ;  he  sent  the  bull  to  the  prior, 
menacing  him,  if  it  were  not  complied  with,  with  the 
ruin  of  the  university.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to 
Buke  John,  brother  and  colleague  of  Frederic.  **  Do 
not  lake  my  proceeding  amiss,"  said  he,  "  for  I  am 
contending  for  the  faitl^  and  my  task  costs  me  much 
care  and  labour,  as  well  as  money."t  The  prior  de- 
clared that,  not  havioff  received  a  letter  from  the  pope, 
accompanying  the  bull,  he  must  object  to  publish  it, 
and  referred  the  matter  to  the  opinion  of  the  lawyers. 
Such  was  the  reception  which  the  condemnation  of 
the  Reformer  met  with  from  the  learned  world 

While  the  boll  was  producing  this  violent  agitation 
in  the  minds  of  the  Germans,  a  solemn  voice  was 
raised  in  another  country  of  Europe.  One  who  dis- 
cerne<l  the  extensive  schism  the  pope^s  bull  would 
cause  in  the  church,  stood  forth  to  utter  a  word  of 
warning,  and  to  defend  the  Reformer.  This  was  the 
same  Swiss  priest  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
Ulric  Zwingle,  who,  without  any  communication  or 
prerious  friendship  with  Luther,  put  forth  a  tract,  re- 
plete with  discretion  and  diffniiy,  and  the  earliest  of 
his  numerous  writings.^  A  fraternal  affection  seemed 
to  attract  him  toward  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg. 
**  The  piety  of  the  pontiff^"  he  said,  **  requires  of  him 
that  he  should  joyfully  sacrifice  his  dearest  interests  to 
the  glory  of  Christ,  bis  king,  and  to  the  general  peace 
of  the  church.  Nothing  is  more  derogatory  to  his  true 
dignity,  than  the  having  recourse  only  to  rewards  and 
terrors  for  iu  defence.  The  writings  of  Luther  had 
not  even  been  read,  before  he  was  decried  among  the 
people  as  a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  and  even  as  aoii* 
Christ  himself.  None  gave  him  warning,  no  one  re- 
futed him.  He  requested  a  discussion,  and  it  was 
thought  sufficient  to  condemn  him.  The  bull  that  has 
been  issued  against  him,  is  disapproved  even  by  those 
who  respect  the  pope's  authority  ;  for  they  discern,  in 
every  part  of  it,  tracea  of  the  impotent  hatred  of  a  few 
monks,  and  not  the  mildness  of  a  pontiff,  who  should  be 
the  vicar  of  a  Saviour  full  of  charity.  It  is  universally 
acknowledged,  that  tho  current  teaching  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  has  greatly  degenerated,  and  that  a  visible  and 
signal  restoration  of  laws  and  public  morals  is  requi- 
site ^  Consult  all  men  of  learning  and  virtue,  and  it 
wiU  be  found,  that  the  more  perfect  their  sincerity 
and  their  attachment  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  the 
less  are  they  stumbled  by  the  books  of  Luther.  There 
is  no  one  who  does  not  confess  ibst  these  books  have 
made  him  a  better  man, II  although,  perhape,  there  may 
be  some  parts  not  to  be  spproved.     Let  men  of  pure 

*  A  stndkwis  dltcerpta  et  in  aquam  projccta,  dicentibai : 
Bolla  est,  in  aquam  natet !    (]^i()'  S'^O 
\  .Mit  viel  Muhe,  Arbeit,  und  Korten.    (L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvil. 

m.) 

t  ODuliom  co^nidaiB  ex  animo  cupientis  esse  consultum 
et  i«ntificis  dignitatt,  ot  (;briiitiane  religionis  tranquilUtati. 
(Zwinglii  Opera,  curoat.     Bchulero  et  Schulthessio,  iiJ.  1 
*•) 

\  Multnm  degenerasse  ab  ilia  sincera  Christi  evangelica 
doetrina,  adeo  ut  nemo  non  f&teatur  opas  esse  publica  altqua 
rt  inaigni  legum  ae  momm  instauratione.    (Ibid.  S.) 

INemo  non  &tetar  as  ex  iUins  Ijbris  factum  esse  meliorem. 


doctrine,  and  of  acknowledged  probity,  be  selected ;  let 
three  princes,  above  all  suspicion,  the  emperor  Charles^ 
the  King  of  England,  and  the  King  of  Hungsry,  ap- 
point arbitrators ;  and  let  the  arbitratore  read  the  writ- 
ings of  Luther ;  let  him  be  heard  in  person,  and  let 
whatever  they  shall  determine  be  ratified.  **  NutrtaaiTo 
il  Tov  XgiOTOfO  iraideiaxai  uX^Oeia  /"* 

This  suggestion,  proceeding  from  Swiuerland,  was 
not  attended  to.  It  was  necessary  that  the  great  di- 
vorce should  take  place ;  it  was  needful  that  Christen- 
dom should  be  root ;  the  remedy  for  the  evils  that  op- 
pressed  it  was  to  be  discovered  in  its  very  wounds. 

And,  indeed,  what  importance  could  be  attached  to 
this  resistance,  on  the  part  of  a  few  students,  priors, 
and  priests  1  If  the  strong  arm  of  Charles  V.  should 
unite  with  the  power  of  the  pope,  will  they  not,  toge- 
ther, suffice  to  crush  all  these  scholars  and  grammari- 
ans 1  Will  any  be  able  to  withstand  the  combined 
power  of  the  Pontiff  of  Christendom  and  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  West  1  The  blow  is  struck,  Luther  is  excom- 
municsted ;  the  Gospel  seems  lost  I  At  ibis  awful 
crisis,  the  Reformer  doea  not  disguise  from  himself 
the  greatness  of  the  danger  in  which  he  is  placed.  He 
looks  for  support  from  above ;  and  prepares  to  receive, 
as  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  himself,  the  blow  which 
seems  about  to  crush  him.  The  thoughts  of  his  soul 
were  gathered  before  the  throne  of  God.  "  What  is 
about  to  happen,"  said  he,  '*  I  know  not,  nor  do  I 
care  to  know,  assured  as  I  am  that  He  who  sits  on  the 
throne  of  heaven  has,  from  all  eternity,  foreseen  the 
beginning,  the  progress,  and  the  end  of  this  affair. 
Let  tho  blow  light  where  it  may,  I  am  without  fear. 
Not  so  much  as  a  leaf  falls  without  the  will  of  our  Fa- 
ther. How  much  rather  will  he  care  for  us  1  It  is  a 
light  thing  to  die  for  the  Word,  since  the  Word  which 
was  made  flesh  hath  himself  died.  If  we  die  with  him, 
we  shall  live  with  him  ;  and,  passing  through  that 
which  he  has  passed  through  before  us,  we  shall  be 
where  he  is,  and  dwell  with  him  for  ever."t  At  times, 
however,  Luther  was  unable  to  repress  his  contempt 
for  the  devices  of  his  enemies,  and  we  find  in  him  a 
recurrence  of  that  mixture  of  sublimity  atad  irony  which 
characterised  his  writings.  **  I  kno^  nothing  of  Eck's 
movements,*'  said  bo,  **  except  that  he  has  arrived 
with  a  long  beard,  a  long  bull,  and  a  kmg  purse  ;  but 

Ilaughatliis  bullet 

It  was  on  the  third  of  October  that  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  papal  rescript.  **  At  last,  then, 
this  Roman  buU  has  come  to  hand,"  said  he,  **  I  dee- 
pise  it,  and  resist  it  as  impious,  false,  and  in  every 
way  worthy  of  Eck.  It  is  Christ  himself  who  is  there- 
in condemned.  No  reasons  are  given  in  it.  I  am  cited 
to  appear,  not  that  I  may  be  hi^rd,  but  that  I  may  re- 
cant. I  will  treat  it  as  a  forgery,  although  I  believe  it 
to  be  genuine.  Oh !  that  Charles  the  Fifth  would  act 
as  a  man !  Oh !  that  for  the  love  of  Christ  he  would 
humble  these  demons.^  I  glory  in  the  prospect  of 
suffering  for  the  best  of  caoaes.  Already  I  feel  iu  my 
heart  more  liberty  ;  for  I  now  know  that  the  pope  is 
anti-Christ,  and  that  his  chair  is  that  of  Satan  himself." 

It  was  not  merely  in  Saxony  that  tbe  thunders  of 
Rome  had  awakened  apprehension.  A  private  family 
in  Suabia,  which  had  been  neutral  in  the  contest,  found 
its  peace  suddenly  disturbed.  Bilibald  Pirckheimer, 
of  Nuremberg,  one  of  the  nuMt  distinguished  men  of 
his  age,  who  had  lost  his  beloved  wife,  Creseentis, 
soon  after  their  union,  was  joined  in  the  closest  bonds 

♦  "  May  the  doctrine  and  troth  of  Christ  gain  the  ylctory  »** 

t  Parum  est  noa  proverbo  mori,  cum  iptum  incamatam  pro 
nobis  prius  mortuum  sit.    (Ep.  i.  490) 

X  Yenisse  eum  barbatum,  bnllatnm.  nummatnin— Ridebo  et 
ego  buUam  sive  aropuUam.     (Ibid.  488.) 

§  Utinam  Carolus  vir  esset,  et  pro  Cbristo  bos  Batanaa  ag* 
grederetur.    (Ibid .  494.) 
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of  affection  with  his  two  yoang  sisten,  Charitas,  Ab- 
bess of  St.  Claire,  and  Clara,  a  nan  in  the  same  con- 
vent. These  two  young  ladies  served  God  in  solitude, 
and  divided  their  time  between  stody,  attendance  on 
the  poor,  and  meditation  on  eternity.  Biiibald,  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  the  state,  sought  relaxation 
itom  public  duties,  in  the  correspondence  which  he  kept 
up  with  them.  The^  were  learned,  read  Latin,  and 
studied  the  fathers  of  the  church  ;  but  nothing  was  so 
dear  to  them  as  the  holy  Scriptures.  They  had  never 
had  any  other  instructor  than  their  brother.  The  let- 
ters of  Cbaritas  are  distinguished  by  delicacy  and  ami- 
able feelings.  Full  of  tender  affection  for  Biiibald,  she 
dreaded  the  least  danger  that  approached  him.  Pirck- 
heimer,  to  re-assure  this  timid  spirit,  composed  a  dia- 
logue, between  Cbaritas  and  Veritas,  (Charity  and 
Truth,)  in  which  Veritas  endeavours  to  strengthen 
Cbaritas.*  Nothing  can  be  more  touching,  or  more 
fitted  to  console  an  affectionate  and  anxious  heart. 

What  must  have  been  the  dismay  of  Charitas,  when 
ft  rumour  was  spread  that  the  name  of  Biiibald  was 
posted  up  immediately  under  the  Popovs  bull  in  con- 
junction with  the  name  of  Luther.  In  fact,  Eck,  urged 
on  by  blind  fuiy,  had  associsted  with  Luther  six  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  Grermany ;  namely, 
Carlstadt,  Feldkirchen,  and  Egranus,  who  cared  very 
little  for  his  proceedings,  and  Adelmann,  Pirckheimer, 
and  his  friend  Spengler,  whose  position  as  public  func- 
tionaries rendered  them  peculiarly  sensitive  to  reproach. 
The  agitation  was  great  in  the  convent  of  St.  Claire. 
How  could  the  disgrace  of  Biiibald  be  endured  T 
Nothing  is  more  painful  to  relatives  than  such  trials. 
Pirckheimer  and  Spengler  wrote  to  the  Pope,  affirming 
that  they  adhered  to  tne  doctrines  of  Luther  only  so 
far  as  they  were  in  conformity  with  the  Christian  faith. 
Revenge  and  anger  had  been  evil  counsellors  to  Eck. 
The  reputation  of  Biiibald  and  bia  friends  brought  the 
bull  sgainst  them  into  discredit ;  and  their  character 
and  their  numerous  connections  increased  the  general 
irritation. 

Luther  at  first  pretended  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  the  bull.  **  I  find,*'  said  he,  in  bis  first  writing  he 
put  forth,  "  that  Eck  has  brought  from  Rome  another 
boll,  which  is  so  like  himself,  that  it  might  be  named 
Ihctor  Eck — so  full  is  it  of  falsehood  and  error.  He 
gives  out  that  it  is  the  Pope^s  doing ;  whereas  it  is  a 
nere  piece  of 'deception."  Having  alleged  reasons 
for  his  doubts,  Luther  ends  by  saying :  "  I  require  to 
see  with  my  own  eyes  the  seal,  and  strings,  the  very 
words  and  signature  of  the  bull,  in  a  word,  every  thing 
belonging  to  it ;  otherwise  I  will  not  care  one  straw 
for  these  outcries."! 

But  no  one,  not  even  Luther  himself,  doubted  that 
the  bull  was  the  Pope*s.  Germany  waited  to  see  what 
the  Reformer  would  do.  Would  be  sUnd  firm  ?  Ail 
eyes  were  turned  toward  Wittemberg.  Luther  did 
not  keep  them  long  in  suspense.  He  answered  by  a 
tremendous  discharge  of  artillery,  publishing,  on  the  4th 
of  November,  1590,  his  work  "  Against  the  Bull  of 
anti-Christ." 

"  What  numberless  errors  and  frauds,"  said  he, 
*'  have  crept  in  among  the  poor  deluded  people  under 
cover  of  the  Church,  and  the  pretended  infallibility  of 
the  Pope  !  how  many  aouls  have  thus  been  lost !  how 
much  blood  shed!  how  many  murders  committed 
bow  many  kingdoms  laid  waste !" 

^  I  can  discern  all  the  difference,"  said  he,  ironically, 
**  between  skill  and  malice,  and  I  care  very  little  for 
malice  so  unskilful.  To  burn  books  is  an  act  so  easy 
that  oven  children  may  perform  it ;  how  much  more 

*  Firkheianeiri  Opp.  Franeof. 

t  Od«r  nicht  em  Haarbreit  geben.    <L.  Opp.  (L.)  xviL  S28.) 


then  the  Holy  Father  and  his  illustrious  doctors.  *  One 
would  have  looked  for  some  more  cunning  move. 
Besides,  for  ought  I  care,  let  them  destroy  my  works  ! 
I  desire  nothing  better ;  for  all  I  wanted  was  to  lead 
Christians  to  the  Bible,  that  they  might  afterward  throw 
away  my  writings,  f  Great  G(k],  if  we  had  but  a  right 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  what  need  would 
there  be  of  my  book  1  By  God*8  grace,  I  am  free,  and 
bulls  can  neither  soothe  nor  intimidste  roe.  My 
strength  and  my  consolation  are  in  a  place  where 
neither  men  nor  devils  can  ever  reach  them." 

The  tenth  proposition  of  Luther,  condemned  by  the 
Pope,  was  couched  in  these  terms :  "  A  man*s  sins 
are  not  pardoned,  unless  he  believes  that  they  are  par- 
doned when  the  priest  pronounces  absolution."  The 
Pope,  by  condemning  this  proposition,  denied  that  faith 
was  necessary  in  the  sacrament.  "They  pretend," 
exclaims  Luther,  "  that  we  are  not  to  believe  that  out 
sins  are  pardoned,  when  we  are  absolved  by  the  priest 
What  then  are  we  to  do  1  Hear  now,  O !  Christians, 
this  great  news  from  Rome.  Condemnation  is  pro- 
nounced affainst  that  article  of  which  we  profess  when 
we  sav  *  f  htliroe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  remission  of  sins.'  If  I  knew  that 
the  Pope  had  really  issued  this  bull  at  Rome,"  (which 
he  did  not  doubt,)  "  and  that  it  had  not  been  forged 
by  that  arch-liar,  lick,  I  would  proclaim  to  all  Christians, 
that  the^  ought  to  hold  the  Pope  as  the  very  anti-Christ 
the  Scripture  speaks  of.  And  if  he  would  not  cease 
from  thus  publicly  proscribing  the  faith  of  the  Church, 
then  ...  let  the  temporal  sword  itself  be  opposed  to 
Aim,  rather  than  to  the  Turk !  .  .  .  .  For  the  Turk 
leaves  us  free  to  believe,  but  the  Pope  forbids  it !" 

Whilst  Luther  was  speaking  with  so  much  ener;^, 
new  dangers  were  gathering.  The  plan  of  hie  enemies 
was  to  procure  his  expulsion  from  Wittemberc.  If 
Luther  could  be  removed  from  Wittemberg,  Luther 
and  Wittemberg  would  both  be  ruined.  One  measure 
would  rid  Rome  of  her  heretic  doctor,  and  of  the  he- 
retical universitv.  Duke  George,  the  bishop  of  Merse- 
berg,  and  the  Leipsic  theologians  were  clandestinely 
labouring  for  this  result.^  Luther,  on  hearing  of  it,  re- 
marked, "  I  leave  the  matter  in  God's  hands. "^  These 
intrigues  were  not  altogether  without  effect.  Adrian, 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Wittemberg,  suddenly  turned 
against  the  doctor.  It  required  considerable  fimaness 
01  faith  to  bear  up  against  the  weight  of  the  Pope's 
bull.  There  are  some  who  will  go  only  a  certain 
length  with  truth.  Such  was  Adrian.  Awed  by  the 
Pope's  sentence,  he  quitted  Wittemberg,  and  repaired 
to  Leipsic,  tc^Dr.  Eck. 

The  bull  was  beginning  to  take  effect.  The  word 
of  the  Pontiff  of  Christendom  still  carried  force.  Fire 
and  aword  had  long  since  taught  submission.  The 
stake  was  still  fixed,  and  the  fssgots  piled  at  his  bid- 
ding. Everything  announced  that  an  awful  catastro- 
phe was  about  to  put  an  end  to  the  audacious  rebellion 
of  thtf  Augustine  monk.  The  Pope's  nuncios  had 
made  uigent  representations  to  the  young  emperor: 
Charles  declared  that  he  would  protect  the  ancient 
religion  ;||  and  in  some  of  his  hereditary  states  scaffolds 
were  raised  for  the  purpose  of  committing  the  writings 
of  the  heretic  to  the  flames.  Ecclesiaatical  dignitaries 
and  counsellors  of  state  attended  at  these  autos-da-fe. 
Those  flames  will  atrike  terror  in  all  quarters,  said  the 
Roman  courtiers.     And  they  did,  indeed,  carry  fear 

*  8o  ist  Bucher  vnrbrennen  so  leicht,  d&M  cs  auch  Kinder 
kdnnen.  ichweig  denn  der  heileige  Vater  Pabst . . .  (Ibid.  Sd4.) 
fin  Biblien  zu  fuhren,  dass  man  derselben Verstand-criaog- 
te,  und  denn  meine  Biichlein  vencliwiiiden  liess.    (Ibid.) 
t  Ut  Wittemberg!  pellerer.    (L.  Epp.  i.  619.) 
(  Id  quod  in  manum  Dei  refero.    (laid.  690.) 
n  A  miniftrif  pontificiia  mature  pneoooupaiiu,  declaravit  se 
i  velle  veteiem  fidem  tutari.    (Pallavicini,  L  80.) 
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(o  many  timid  and  superstitioas  minds ;  but  even  in 
the  Emperor's  hereditary  sUtes,  the  only  part  of  his 
dominions  where  the  clergy  ventored  to  carry  the  bull 
into  ezecatioD,  the  people,  and  sometimes  the  higher 
ckases,  often  treated  these  pontificial  demonstrations 
with  ridicule  or  indignation.  **  Luther,"  said  the  doc- 
tors of  Loavain,  in  an  audience  with  Margaret,  who  at 
that  time  governed  the  Low  Countries,  '*  Luther  is 
nndermioing  the  Christian  faith.'*  **  Who  is  this  Lu- 
ther t**  asked  the  princess.  "An  ignorant  monk." 
"  Well,"  replied  she,  "  do  yoo,  who  are  learned,  and 
so  many,  write  against  him.  The  world  will  sorely 
believe  a  company  of  learned  men  rather  than  a  single 
Bsook  of  no  learning."  The  doctors  of  Loovain  pre- 
ferred an  easier  method.  They  raised  at  some  expense 
a  vmmt  pile  of  wood.  The  multitude  flocked  to  the 
place.  Students  snd  citizens  were  seen  making  their 
way  throogh  the  crowd  in  great  haste,  carrying  under 
their  anna  huge  volumes  which  they  threw  into  the 
Ibaiee.  Their  apparent  zeal  edified  the  monks  and 
doctors ;  but  the  stratagem  was  soon  after  discovered  : 
it  was  the  Sermotus  ducipuli,  Tartareti  and  other 
scholastic  and  popish  books,  which  bad  been  thrown 
into  the  fire,  instead  of  the  writings  of  Luther.* 

The  Count  of  Nassau,  viceroy  of  Holland,  in  reply 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  Dominicans,  to  be  permitted 
to  hnm  the  obnoxious  books,  answered  :  **  Uo  preach 
the  (Soapel  aa  purely  as  Lother,  and  you  will  have  no 
leaaon  to  complain  of  any  one."  Conversation  turn- 
ing on  the  Reformer  at  a  banquet,  at  which  the  great- 
est princes  of  the  empire  were  present,  the  lord  of 
Ravenstein  said  aloud :  **  After  the  lapse  of  four  whole 
centariea,  a  single  Christian  man  has  stood  forth  at 
last,  and  him  the  pope  would  put  to  death,  "t 

Lather,  conscious  of  the  strength  of  his  cause,  pre- 
aeved  hia  composure  amid  all  the  tumult  excitea  by 
the  baU4  "  Were  it  not  for  your  exhortations,"  said 
he  to  Spalatin,  **  I  should  hold  my  peace ;  assured,  as 
1  am,  that  it  is  by  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God 
that  the  work  moat  be  accomplished.'*^  Here  was  the 
nan  of  a  timid  spirit  urging  openness  of  speech,  while 
the  man  of  native  resolution  was  disposed  to  remain 
adent.  The  reason  was,  that  Luther  discerned  the 
sfoation  of  a  power  whose  agency  was  unnoticed  by 
fais  friend.  •«  Be  of  good  cheer,"  continued  the  Refor- 
aec,  *•  it  waa  Chriat  Ihat  began  all  this— and  be  will 
knnjg  it  to  ito  appomted  issue— even  though  my  lot  be 
baniahment  and  death.  Jesus  Christ  is  here  present ; 
and  He  lhat  is  in  ua,  ia  mightier  than  he  that  is  in  the 
worid.»'|| 

Bat  dnty  now  requires  him  to  speak,  that  the  truth 
nay  be  made  manifest.  Rome  has  assailed  him ;  it 
shall  be  aeen  whether  he  shrinks  from  her  blows.  The 
pope  baa  phu:ed  him  under  the  ban  of  the  Church ;  he 
will  place  the  pope  under  the  ben  of  Christianity.  The 
sentence  of  the  pontiff  has  hitherto  been  absolute :  he 
will  now  oppose  scntenco  to  sentence,  and  the  worid 
shall  perceive  which  is  the  word  of  power.  "  For  the 
peace  of  mv  own  conscience,"  said  he,  "  I  am  resolved 
that  men  shall  no  longer  remain  ignorant  of  the  danger 
they  are  m;"T  snd  forthwith  ho  took  steps  to  renew 
his  appeal  to  a  general  Conncil.  To  appeal  from  the 
pope  to  a  cooncil  was  in  itself  a  crime.  It  was,  there- 
fore,  by  a  fresh  violation  of  the  pontifical  authority,  that 
Luther  undertook  to  exoneraie  himself  from  the  offen- 
cea  already  laid  to  fais  charge. 

*  Beckend.  p.  980. 

t  CtifC  in  vierlkiiiidert  Jahien  ein  chrittlicher  mann  aaf- 

gestanden,  den  will  der  Pabet  todt  haben.     (8eck«nd«  n.  386l^ 
}  InlmlkMisiUistniiraltibQa.    (L.  Epp.  1.619.)  ' 

h  RemtotamDeo  oommitteren.  (Ibia  1131.) 
I  ChrMus  lite  copit,  ista  pizficiet,  eUam,  live  sxtlncto,  aive 

fncato.    (n>id.  M6.) 
f  ut  BMam  consoieatian  radhnan. 


L.  Epp.  i.  033. 


On  the  I7th  of  November,  a  notary  and  five  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  Cruciger  was  one,  assembled  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  mornine,  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Au- 
gustine convent,  in  which  Luther  resided.  There — 
the  public  functionary,  Sarctor  von  Eisleben,  being  in 
readiness  to  take  a  minute  of  his  protest — ihe  Refor- 
mer, in  a  solemn  tone  of  voice,  spoke  as  follows,  in 
the  presence  of  the  witnesses : 

**  Forasmuch  as  a  general  Council  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  superior  to  the  pope,  especially  in  matters 
of  faith ; 

**  Forasmuch  as  the  authority  of  the  pope  is  not  su- 
perior, but  inferior,  to  Scripture,  and  he  has  no  right 
to  slay  Christ's  sheep,  or  cast  them  into  the  jaws  of 
the  wolf; 

I  Martin  Luther,  an  Auguatine,  and  Doctor  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  at  Wittemberg,  on  my  own  behalf,  and 
on  behalf  of  such  as  stand,  or  shall  stand,  on  my  side, 
do,  by  this  instrument,  appeal  from  his  Holiness,  Pope 
Leo,  to  a  general  Christian  Council,  hereafter  to  be 
held. 

"  I  appeal  from  the  aforesaid  Pope  Leo :  first,  as  an 
unjust,  hasty,  and  oppressive  judge,  who  condemns 
me  without  having  given  me  a  hearing,  and  without 
declaring  the  grounds  of  his  judgment : — secondly,  as 
a  heretic  and  apostate,  misguided,  hardened,  and  con- 
demned by  Holy  Writ,  who  requires  me  to  deny  the 
necessity  of  Christian  faiih  in  the  use  of  the  sacra 
menta  :* — thirdly,  as  an  enemy,  an  Anti-Christ,  an  ad- 
versary of  the  Sicriptures,  and  an  uaurper  of  their  au- 
thority,! who  presumes  to  set  up  his  own  decrees 
against  all  the  declarations  of  the  word  of  God: — 
fourthly,  as  a  contemner,  a  calumniator,  a  blasphemer, 
of  the  Holy  Christian  Church,  and  of  every  free  Coun- 
cil, who  asserta  that  a  Council  ia  nothing  in  itself. 

**  Wherefore,  I  most  humbly  beseech  the  most  se- 
rene, illustrious,  excellent,  wise,  and  worthy  lords, 
Charles,  the  Roman  Emperor,  the  electors,  princes, 
counts,  barons,  knighta,  gentlemen,  cities,  and  muni- 
cipalities of  the  whole  German  nation,  to  adhere  to  this 
my  protest,  and  unite  with  me  to  resist  the  Anti-Chris- 
tian proceedings  of  the  pope — for  God*s  glory,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Church  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to 
uphold  the  free  Councila  of  Christendom ;  and  Christ, 
our  Saviour,  will  richly  reward  them  by  his  everlasting 
grace.  But  if  there  be  any  who  set  my  entreatiea  at 
naught,  preferring  obedience,  to  the  pope,  an  impious 
man— rather  than  to  obey  God,t  I  do  hereby  disavow 
all  responsibility  on  their  account,  having  given  a  faith- 
ful warning  to  their  consciences ;  and  I  leave  them  to 
the  final  iodgment  of  God,  together  with  the  pope  and 
all  hia  adherenta." 

Such  was  Luthei^s  instrument  of  divorce ;  such  was 
hie  answer  to  the  Pontiff's  bull.  It  was  a  deeply  mo- 
mentous declaration.  The  charges  which  he  brought 
against  the  pope  were  of  the  gravest  character,  nor 
were  they  lightly  preferred.  The  protest  was  circu- 
lated throughout  too  whole  of  Germany,  and  found  its 
way  into  most  of  the  courts  of  Christendom. 

Luther,  however,  though  his  recent  act  might  have 
seemed  the  very  extremity  of  daring,  had  another  and 
a  still  bolder  measure  in  contemplation.  Ho  was  de- 
termined that  in  nothing  would  he  be  behind  Roma. 
The  monk  of  Wittemberg  shall  do  all  that  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  ventures  to  do.  Sentence  against  sen- 
tence he  has  already  pronounced ;  he  will  now  kindle 

*  Ab  erroneo,  indaxato,  per  Seripturas  lanetas  damnatoi 
hsretico,  et  apoitato.  (L.  Opp.  laL  il.  60.)  Bee  alio.  L.  Opp. 
(L .)  zvii.  S32.  The  German  copy  has  a  few  paragraphs  which 
are  not  in  the  Latin. 

f  OpproMore  totiui  Saere  ScrlptenB.  (L.  Opp.  lat  ii.  00.) 
See  also,  L.  Opp.  (L.)  zvii.  S33. 

t  Et  pape.  impio  homlnJ,  plus  quam  Poo  obediant.  L.  Opp. 
(L.)  xTii.  S33. 
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pile  for  pile.  The  descendant  of  the  Medici,  and  the 
miner^a  son,  have  encountered  each  other  in  the  lists 
breastto  breast — and  while  that  conflict  continues,  with 
which  the  world  is  destined  to  resound,  not  a  blow 
shall  be  struck  by  the  one  combatant  that  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  other.  On  the  10th  of  December,  a 
placard  was  aflSxed  to  the  walls  of  the  university  of 
Wittemberg.  It  contained  an  invitation  to  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  to  repair,  at  the  hour  uf  nine  in 
the  morning,  to  the  east  gate,  beside  the  Holy  Cross. 
A  great  number  of  doctors  and  youths  assembled,  and 
Luther,  putting  himself  at  their  head,  led  the  proces- 
sion to  the  appointed  spot.  How  many  piles  had  Rome 
kindled  during  the  ages  of  her  domination:  Luther 
Was  now  to  make  a  better  application  of  the  great  Ro- 
mish principle.  It  was  only  of  some  musty  writings 
that  he  sought  to  be  rid,  and  fire,  he  thought,  could 
never  be  employed  to  better  purpose.  A  scaffold  had 
already  been  erected.  One  uf  the  oldest  among  the 
Masters  of  Arts  soon  set  fire  to  it.  As  the  flames 
arose,  Luther  drew  nigh,  and  cast  into  the  midst  of 
them  the  Canon  I^aw,  the  Decretals,  the  Clementines, 
the  Extravagants  of  the  Popes,  and  a  portion  of  the 
works  of  Eck  and  of  Emscr.  When  these  books  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes,  Luther  took  the  Pop's  bull  in 
his  hand,  held  it  up,  and  said  aloud  :  "  Since  thou  hast 
afflicted  the  Lord's  Holy  One,  may  fire  anqaenchable 
afflict  and  consume  thee!**  and  thereupon  he  threw  it 
into  the  flames.  He  then,  with  much  composure,  bent 
his'  step  toward  the  city,  and  the  crowd  of  doctors, 
professors,  and  students,  with  loud  expressions  of  ap- 
plause, returned  to  Wittemberg  in  his  train.  **  The 
Decretals,*'  said  Luther,  "  are  like  a  body  whose  face 
is  as  fair  as  a  virgin's ;  but  its  limbs  are  forceful  as 
those  of  the  lion,  and  its  tail  is  that  of  the  wily  serpent. 
In  all  the  papal  laws,  there  is  not  a  single  word  to  teach 
us  what  Jesus  Christ  truly  is."* — "My  enemies,"  he 
said  affain,  *'  b^  burning  my  books,  may  have  dispar- 
aged the  truth  m  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and 
occasioned  the  loss  of  souls ;  for  that  reason,  I  have 
burned  their  books  in  my  turn.  This  is  a  mighty  strug- 
gle but  just  begun.  Hitherto  I  have  been  only  jesting 
with  the  pope.  I  entered  upon  this  work  in  the  name 
of  God — He  will  bring  it  to  a  close  without  my  aid,  by 
his  own  power.  If  they  dare  to  bum  my  books---of 
which,  it  is  no  vain  boast  to  say,  th^t  they  contain 
more  of  the  Gospel  than  all  the  pope*s  books  put  to- 
gether—I  may,  with  far  better  reason,  burn  theirs, 
which  are  wholly  worthless." 

Had  Luther  commenced  the  Reformation  by  an  act 
like  this,  the  consequences  might  have  been  deplorable^ 
Fanaticism  might  have  been  awakened  by  it,  and  the 
Church  forced  into  a  career  of  disorder  and  violence. 
But  in  the  first  stages  of  his  Usk,  the  Reformer  had 
been  satisfied  with  calmly  expounding  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture.  The  foundations  of  the  edifice  had  been 
cautiously  and  securely  laid.  In  the  present  posture 
of  affairs,  a  vigorous  blow,  such  as  he  had  iust  struck, 
might  not  merely  be  productive  of  no  ill  effect ;  it 
might  probably  hasten  the  moment  when  Christianity 
should  rejoice  over  the  downfall  of  the  power,  by  which 
the  Christian  world  had  so  long  been  held  in  thraldom. 

Lather,  by  this  act,  distinctly  announced  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  pope  and  the  Papal  Church.  After  bis 
letter  t6  I«eo,  such  an  announcement  might,  in  his  es- 
timation, be  necessary.  He  now  accept^  the  excom- 
munication which  Rome  had  pronounced.  He  pro- 
claimed in  ihe  face  of  Christendom  that,  between  him 
and  the  pope,  there  was  war  even  to  the  death.  Like 
the  Roman  who  burned  the  vessels  that  had  conveyed 
him  to  the  enemy's  shore,  he  left  himself  no  resource, 
bat  to  advance  atid  offer  battle. 

•  L.  0pp.  (W.)  xxU.  14P3-44M 


Wo  have  seen  bow  he  re-entered  Wittemberg.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  hall  of  the  academj  was 
more  than  usually  crowded.  The  minds  of  those  that 
composed  the  assembly  had  been  excited,  a  deep  so- 
lemnity prevailed,  the  address  which  the  doct<^  was 
to  deliver  was  the  subject  of  earnest  expectation.  He 
proceeded  with  a  portion  of  his  commentary  upon  the 
Psalms,  which  he  had  begun  in  the  month  of  March, 
of  the  preceding  year.  Having  finished  his  lecture,  be 
pausca  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  said  with  great 
vivacity :  **  Be  on  your  guard  against  the  laws  ami 
statutes  of  the  pope.  I  have  burned  the  DecreUla,  but 
that  is  mere  cbild*s  play.  It  is  time,  and  more  than 
time,  that  the  Pope  himself  were  burned — I  mean," 
he  immediately  subjoined — the  papal  chair,  with  all  its 
false  doctrines,  and  all  its  abominations."  Assuming 
then  a  more  solemn  tone :  **  If  you  do  not,  with  your 
whole  hearu,  reaist  the  impious  usurpation  of  the  i>ope, 
you  cannot  be  saved.  Whosoever  takes  pleasure  in 
the  popish  doctrine  and  worship  will  be  lost  to  aU  eter- 
nity in  the  world  to  come."* 

"  True,"  added  be,  **  if  we  reject  that  false  creed, 
we  must  expect  no  less  than  to  encounter  every  kind 
of  danger — even  to  the  loss  of  life.  But  far  better  it 
is,  to  expose  ourselves  to  all  tho  perils  that  this  present 
worid  can  assail  us  with,  than  to  hold  our  peace !  So 
long  as  my  life  shall  last,  I,  for  my  part,  will  never 
cease  to  warn  my  brethren  of  the  wound  and  pbgue 
of  Babylon,  lest  any  of  those  who  now  walk  with  us 
should  slide  back,  like  the  rest,  into  the  pit  of  helL" 

It  is  di£Bcult  to  conceive  the  effect  which  was  pro- 
duced upon  the  auditory  by  this  discourse,  with  the 
energy  of  which  we  ourselves  cannot  fail  to  be  airock. 
"  Not  a  roan  among  us,"  adds  the  candid  student,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  preservation,  '^  unless  he 
be  a  senseless  block  (as  all  the  Papists  are,"  he  remarks 
in  a  parenthesis) — **  not  a  man  among  os  doubts  that 
this  is  the  ve^  truth.  It  is  evident  to  all  the  faithful, 
that  Doctor  Luther  is  an  angel  of  the  living  God.t 
commissioned  to  lead  back  the  aheep  of  Christ*a  flock 
to  the  wholesome  pastures  from  which  we  haye  wan- 
dered." 

This  discourse,  and  tho  act  which  preceded  it,  mark 
an  important  epoch  in  the  Reformation.  >  In  his  hesft, 
Luther  had  been  alienated  from  the  pope  by  the  con- 
troversy at  Leipsic,  But,  at  the  momeni  when  hs 
burned  the  buU,  he  declared  in  the  most  explicit  msn- 
ner  his  separation  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the 
Roman  Church,  and  his  adherence  to  the  Chureh  uni- 
versal, as  founded  by  the  apostles  of  Jesus  ChrisL  At 
the  east  gate  of  Wittembe^,  he  kindled  a  flaoae  which 
three  hundred  years  have  not  yet  extinguished. 

t*  The  pope,"  said  he,  *'  has  three  crowne ;  I  will 
show  you  why :  the  first  is  against  God,  for  he  abro- 
gates religion ;  the  second  against  the  emperor,  for  be 
abrogates  the  secular  power ;  the  third  against  society 
at  large,  for  he  abrogates  manriage."!  When  be  was 
accused  of  too  much  violence  in  his  opposition  to  po* 
pery ;  "  Oh  !"  he  leplied,  **  were  it  mine  to  choose, 
my  testimony  sgaiost  it  should  be  no  other  than  the 
voice  of  thunder,  and  every  word  should  fsU  like  the 
fiery  bolt."^ 

This  undaunted  spirit  was  rapidly  communicated  to 
Luther's  friends  and  fellow-countrymen.  The  nation 
rallied  round  him.  Melancthon,  about  this  time,  ad- 
dressed to  the  states  of  the  empire  a  discourse,  which, 
for  elegance  of  style  and  strength  of  reasoning,  is  wor- 
thy of  its  amiable  author.   It  was  an  answer  to  a  book 

*  Mtisi  ewlg  in  jenem  Lcben  verlohren  aeyn.  L.  Oppu  (L.) 
xtII.  333. 

t  Lntherum  esse  Dei  viventls  angdum  qui  palabuadas 
Chrfsti  ovet  pascat.    (L.  0pp.  lat  U  133.) 

1  L.  0pp.  (W.)  xxii.  1318. 

§  Und  eb  jeglioh  Wort  eine  Donneraxt  ware.    (Ibid.  IMO.) 
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tttribated  to  Emser,  but  pobliehed  under  the  name  of 
the  Roman  theologian,  RbadinuB.  Never  bad  Luther 
himself  spoken  with  greater  energy ;  and  yet,  in  Me- 
iancthon*8  composition,  there  is  a  grace  superadded, 
whicb  wins  its  way  to  the  heart. 

After  proTing,  by  texU  quoted  from  Scripture,  that 
the  pope  is  not  superior  to  other  bishops,  **  What  hin- 
ders us,*'  he  asks  of  the  states,  **  from  depriving  the 
iiope  of  the  authority  with  which  we  have  invested  him  f* 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  concern  to  Luther  that  our 
wealth,  the  treasure  of  Europe,  is  sent  to  Rome.  Whet 
Qrieves  him,  and  ffrieves  us,  also,  is,  that  the  papal 
laws  and  pontifical  dominion,  entail  upon  the  souls  of 
men,  not  jeopardy  merely,  but  absolute  ruin.  Every 
man  may  juoge  for  himself,  whether  or  not  it  behoves 
him  to  dedicate  his  money  to  the  maintenance  of  Rom- 
ish luxury  ;  but  to  form  a  judgment  on  matters  of  re- 
ligion and  the  holy  mystenes,  is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  multitude.  On  this  ground^  does  Lutheif  appeal 
to  your  faith,  and  to  your  zeal ;  and  every  pious  man, 
if  not  openly,  at  least,  by  secret  groans  and  sighs,  joins 
in  the  same  invocation.  Recollect  that  you  are  Chris- 
tians, princes  of  a  Christian  nation,  and  hasten  to 
rescue  the  piteous  wreck  of  Christianity  from  the  ty- 
rannous haiMof  anti-Christ.  They  who  would  persuade 
yoo  that  you  have  no  jurisdiction  over  these  priests, 
are  deceiving  you  grossly.  Let  the  same  spirit  that 
animated  Jehu  against  the  priests  of  Baal,  urge  you  by 
that  memorable  example,  to  crush  the  Romish  supersti- 
tion— a  superstition  more  detestable,  by  far,  than  the 
idolatry  of  Baal  itaelf.**t  Such  was  the  language  in 
which  ihe  miki  Melancthon  addressed  the  princes  of 
Qerraany. 

Here  and  there  a  cry  of  alarm  was  raised  among  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation.  Men  of  feeble  character, 
ever  inclined  to  concession  and  compromise,  and  Stau- 
ptts,  the  foremost  of  this  class,  gave  utterance  to  sen- 
timents of  deep  concern.  *'  All  that  has  been  done 
hitherto,"  said  Luther  to  him,  *'  has  been  mere  play. 
Remember  what  yourself  said — ^if  Qod  were  not  the 
sutbor  of  all  this,  it  never  could  have  taken  place. 
The  tumult  is  continually  growing  more  and  more  tu- 
muliuoos ;  nor  do  I  think  that  it  will  ever  be  appeased 
till  the  last  day.'*|  This  was  Luther's  method  of  encou- 
raging the  timorous.  Three  centuries  have  passed 
away,  and  the  tumult  is  not  appeased  yet. 

^*  The  papacy,'*  continued  he,  **  has  ceased  to  be 
what  it  was  yesterday,  and  the  day  before.  Excom- 
municate me,  and  burn  my  writings,  it  may — ay,  and 
put  mc  to  death ! — ^but  that  which  is  now  going  for- 
ward it  can  never  stop.  We  stand  on  the  verv  tluesh- 
old  of  some  wonderful  dispensation.^  When  \  burned 
the  bull,  it  was  with  inward  fear  and  trembling ;  but  I 
kwk  back  upon  that  act  with  more  pleasure  than  upon 
any  passage  of  my  life.**|| 

Here  we  cannot  but  pause,  delighted  to  trace  the 
image  of  the  future,  so  vividly  impressed  on  the  mighty 
mind  of  the  Reformer.  "  Oh,  my  father,"  says  he  to 
Suupits,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  **  pray  for  the 
Word  of  God)  and  for  me !  I  am  hurried  along  by 
these  billows,  and  well-nigh  overwhelmed.'*T 

On  every  side,  then,  the  battle  is  now  begun.  The 
combatants  have  flung  away  their  scabbards.  The 
Word  of  God,  has  reclaimed  its  rightful  authority,  and 

*  Qaid  obstst  mi<naiBQS  papa  quad  dsdimuf  Jus  adimanus  t 
(Corp.  lU^^rm.  L  917.) 

t  Ut  ezthigaarii  flUa  mults  tetrioran  BaaUs  idololnftiift 
BMMBasi  sopeistitioiieni.    (Corp.  Ret  L  8S7.) 

t  Tuaultas  egregi^  tumtiHaaiur,  ut  aiti  extvevo  die  sedari 
ttOu  pone  BOB  videator.    (L.KMki.541.) 

k  OsiBid  aUtoid  portontt  pndoribus  ert.  (L.  £pp.  1. 649.) 
What  a  prsasBtisieBt  of  the  fotoro ! 

I .  .  .  pcimoB  tcepidus  etoraDt,aed  nunc  Intiorquamullo 
Miot  tHs  mem  facto.  (IbkL) 

ISgofloctlbushJsnSpiorstvslvor.   (Ibid.) 
Y 


the  sentence  of  deposition  has  gone  forth  against  him 
who  has  usurped  the  place  of  God.  The  agitation  per* 
vades  every  class  of  the  community.  In  no  aee  has 
there  been  a  lack  of  selfish  men,  who  would  gladly  aU 
low  mankind  to  slumber  on,  in  error  and  corruption ; 
but  those  whose  hearts  are  enlarged,  however  timid 
by  natural  constitution,  think  far  differently.  **We 
are  well  aware,*'  says  the  mild  and  moderate  Melanc- 
thon, '*  that  statesmen  are  averse  from  all  innovation  ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  this  scene  of  noonm- 
ful  confusion,  which  we  call  human  life,  controversies, 
however  just  the  grounds  from  which  they  spring,  are 
always  chargeable  with  some  measure  of  evil.  Never- 
theless, it  is  necessary  that  God's  word  and  his  com- 
mandments should  have  preference  in  the  church,  over 
every  earthly  interest.*  The  everlasting  anger  of  God 
is  denounced  against  such  as  endeavour  to  suppress 
the  truth.  It  was  Luther's  duty,  therefore — a  Chris- 
tian duty,  from  which  he  could  in  no  way  escape — 
more  especially  as  he  held  the  office  of  a  teacher  in  the 
church — to  reprove  those  pernicious  errors,  which  un- 
principled meta  were  so  shamefully  engaged  in  diflfus- 
ing.  if  these  disputes  engender  many  evils,  as,  to  my 
great  grief,"  he  adds,  **  I  perceive  that  they  do,  the 
fault  rests  with  those  who  first  propagated  error,  and 
with  those  who  now,  with  diabolical  malignity,  attempt 
to  uphold  it." 

But  this  was  not  the  opinion  entertained  by  all.  La- 
ther was  overwhelmed  with  reproaches ;  the  storm 
burst  upon  him  from  every  quarter.  *'He  stands 
alone !"  said  some ;  '*  He  teaches  new  doctrines  !" 
said  others. 

**  Who  knows,"  replied  Luther,  deeply  conscious  of 
the  vocation  he  had  received  from  on  high,  **  who 
knows  whether  God  has  not  called  and  chosen  me  for 
this  very  purpose  ;t  and  whether  they  who  despise  me, 
have  not  reason  to  fear  lest  they  be  found  despisers  of 
God  himself?  Moses  was  alone,  when  the  Israelites 
wera  led  out  of  Egypt ;  Elijah  was  alone,  in  the  time 
of  King  Ahab ;  Exekiel  was  alone,  in  Babylon.  God 
has  never  chosen,  for  his  prophet,  either  the  High-priest 
or  any  other  person  of  exalted  rank  :  He  has  generally 
chosen  men  of  a  mean  and  low  condition — in  the  in- 
stance of  Amos,  even  a  simple  shepherd.  The  saints 
in  every  ace  have  been  called  upon  to  rebuke  the  great 
of  this  wond — kings  and  princes — priests  and  scholars 
— and  to  fulfil  their  office  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
Has  it  not  been  thus  under  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation t  Ambrose,  in  his  time,  stood  alone ;  after 
him,  Jerome  was  alone;  later  still,  Augustine  was 
alone.  I  say  not  that  I  am  a  prophet  ;t  but  I  say  that 
they  have  the  more  reason  to  fear,  because  I  am  alone, 
and  they  are  many.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  the  Word 
of  God  is  with  mo,  and  that  it  is  not  with  them." 

"  It  is  asserted,  also,"  continues  he,  **  that  I  am 
bringing  forwaid  novelties,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  all  other  teachers,  for  so  long  a  time,  have 
been  in  error. 

"  No — these  are  not  novelties  that  I  preach !  but  I 
affirm  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been  lost 
sight  of  by  those  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  preserve 
them— by  the  learned — by  the  bishops.  I  doubt  not, 
indeed,  that  the  truth  has  still  found  an  abode  in  some 
few  hearta,  were  it  only  with  infants  in  vSe  cradle.^ 
Poor  husbandmen,  and  simple  children,  in  these  days, 
undersUnd  more  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  the  pope,  the 
bishops,  and  the  doctors. 


*  Bed  tamsB  hi  Eeeleiii  neceise  est  aateferri  mandatnmlMi 
omnibus  rebni  httOttnia.    (Melaacth.  vit.  Lutheri.)    ^.   ^_ 

t  Wor  weIss  ob  mkh  OoU  daza  berufen  uad  erwaeUt  hat 
(L.  0pp.  (L.)  xviL  88a.)  ^.^  ^ 

i  Ich  laca  alcht  dai  ich  ein  Prophet  sey.    (Ibid.) 

I  Und  ioUten'S  eitel  Uiuhsr  in  dor  Wiage  «eyii  (L  Opp 
(L.)xviL890l) 
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I  am  accDsed  of  rejectmg  tho  holy  doctors  of  the 
church.  I  reject  them  not ;  but  since  those  doctors  all 
labour  to  prove  what  they  write  by  the  holy  Scriptures, 
it  follows  that  the  Scriptures  must  be  clearer  and  more 
conclusive  than  their  writings.  Who  would  ever  think 
of  proving  what  is  in  itself  obscure,  by  the  help  of 
something  obscurer  still  7  Necessity,  therefore,  obliges 
us  to  have  recourse  to  the  Bible,  as  all  the  doctors 
have  done ;  and  to  test  their  writings  by  it — for  the 
Bible  is  our  only  rule  and  standard. 

"  But,  it  is  further  objected,  Uiat  men  high  in  station 
pursue  me  with  their  censures.  What  then  ! — do  not 
the  Scriptures  clearly  show,  that  they  who  persecute 
are  generally  in  the  wrong,  and  they  who  suffer  perse- 
cution in  the  right — that  the  majority  has  always  been 
on  the  side  of  falsehood,  and  the  minority  only  on  the 
side  of  truth  7  It  is  the  fate  of  truth  to  occasion  an 
outcry."* 

Luther  then  passes  under  review  the  various  propo- 
sitions which  had  been  condemned  by  the  bull,  as  he- 
retical; and  demonstrates  their  troth  by  arguments 
drawn  from  holy  Scripture.  With  how  much  force,  in 
particular,  does  he  maintain  the  doctrine  of  grace ! 

"  What !"  save  he,  *'  shall  we  say,  that  nature  ante- 
cedently to,  and  unassisted  by,  grace,  can  hate  sin — 
flee  from  sin,  and  repent  of  it ;  while  yet,  after  grace 
vouchsafed,  that  same  nature  loves  sin,  seeks  it,  yearns 
after  it,  and  never  ceases  to  strive  against  grace,  and 
oppose  it — this  being  the  burthen  under  which  the 
samts  are  continually  groaning.  It  is  as  though  you 
were  to  tell  me  that  some  sturdy  tree,  which  my  ut- 
most efforts  could  never  bend,  would  bend  of  its  own 
accord,  were  it  left  alone ;  or  that  some  torrent,  which 
dvkes  and  dams  were  ineffectual  to  restrain,  would 
check  its  own  course  if  all  these  impediments  were 
removed.  NO  !  never  shall  we  attain  to  repentance 
by  considering  sin  or  its  consequences,  but  only  by  fix- 
ing our  contemplation  on  the  wounded  Saviour,  and  on 
the  love  of  which  his  wounds  are  the  token. t  The 
knowledge  of  sin  must  proceed  from  repentance — ^not 
repentance  from  the  knowledge  of  sin.  That  knowledge 
is  the  fruit — repentance  the  tree.  In  our  country,  the 
fruit  grows  on  the  tree,  but  in  ihe  domain  of  his  Holi- 
ness,  it  would  seem,  that  the  tree  grows  on  the  fruit !" 

The  intrepid  teacher,  though  protesting,  yet  retracts 
some  of  his  propositions.  Notwithstanding  all  his  pro- 
testations, Luther  retracts.  But  our  surprise  w^I  cease, 
when  we  learn  the  manner  of  his  doing  this.  After 
citing  the  four  propositions,  regarding  indulgences, 
which  had  been  condemned  by  the  bull,t  he  simply 
adds : 

*'  In  deference  to  the  holy  and  learned  bull,  I  retract 
all  that  I  ever  advanced  on  the  subject  of  indulgences. 
If  my  books  deserved  to  be  burned,  it  was  because 
th^  conuined  certain  concessions  to  the  pope,  in  re- 
spect to  that  doctrine  of  indulgences ;  on  which  ac- 
count I  myself  now  condemn  them  to  the  flames.*' 

Then  follows  another  retraction,  in  respect  to  John 
Hoss: 

**  I  now  say,  not  that  tome  of  the  articles,  but  that 
all  the  articles  propounded  by  John  Huss,  are  allogo- 
ther  orthodox.  The  pope,  in  condemning  Huss,  has 
condemned  the  Gospel.  I  have  gone  five  times  as  far 
m  he,  and  yet,  I  greatly  fear,  I  have  not  gone  far 
enouffh.  Huss  only  says,  that  a  wicked  pope  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Christian  church ;  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  I  now  to  see  St.  Peter  himself  seated  in  the  Ro- 
man chair,  would  deny  that  he  was  pope  by  God*s  ap- 
pointment.'* 

•WahriieithstsllsKeitniiaort    (Ibid.S40.) 
t  Man  floU  xuvor  Ckristan  in  sefaie  Wanden  sehen,  und 
mas  denselben  wine  Liebe  gegen  nns.    (L.  0pp.  (L)  xvU, 

tTbelMitothe39d.    (Ibid.) 


The  powerful  language  of  the  Reformer  sunk  deep 
into  men's  minds,  and  prepared  them  for  enfranchise- 
ment. Every  word  was  a  living  spsrk  helping  to  spread 
the  flame  through  the  whole  nation.  But  an  important 
question  was  yet  to  be  decided.  Would  the  prince, 
whoso  territory  Luther  inhabited,  concur  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  bull,  or  would  be  oppose  it  7  This  ques- 
tion was  not  easily  answered.  The  elector,  as  well  as 
the  other  princes  of  the  empire,  was  then  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  It  was  there  thai  tlie  crown  of  Chariemagne 
was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  youngest,  and  yet  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  Christendom.  The  pomp 
and  magnificence  displayed  on  that  occasion,  sur- 
passed all  previous  example.  After  the  ceremony^ 
Charles  the  Fifth,  attended  by  Frederic  and  the  other 
princes,  by  the  ministers  and  ambassadors,  immediate- 
ly repaired  to  Cologne.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  had 
been  visited  by  the  plague,  seemed  to  discharge  its  en- 
tire population  into  that  ancient  city  of  the  Rhino. 

Among  the  crowd  of  strangers,  who  were  then  re- 
ceived within  its  walls,  were  the  pope's  two  nuncios, 
Marino  Carracioli,  and  Hieronymus  Aleander.  Carra- 
cioli,  who  had  been  employed  on  a  previous  embassy, 
to  Maximilian,  was  authorized  to  congratulate  tho  new 
emperor,  and  to  treat  with  him  on  affairs  of  state. 
But  Rome  had  perceived  that,  in  order  to  bring  her 
measures  for  tho  extinction  of  the  Reformation  to  a 
successful  issue,  she  must  send  to  Germany  a  nundo 
specially  charged  with  that  service,  and  fitted,  by  a  pe^ 
culiar  cast  of  mind,  and  by  a  union  of  dexterity  with 
activity,  for  its  accompIishmenL  With  this  view  Ale- 
ander had  been  selected.*  This  individual,  who  at  a 
later  period  was  invested  with  the  Cardinal's  parple, 
was  descended,  it  would  appear,  from  a  family  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  not,  as  some  have  reported, 
from  a  Jewish  stock.  The  licentious  Borgia  sent  for 
him  to  Rome,  to  make  him  secretaiy  to  that  son,  Ce- 
sar, at  whose  very  name  all  Rome  trembled.'!  **  The 
master  and  the  servant  were  well  matched,**  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  intimating  this  similsrity  of  cha- 
racter between  Aleander  and  Alexander  the  Sixth. 
The  verdict  seems  too  severe.  After  the  death  of  Bor- 
gia, Aleander  gave  himself  up  to  study  with  renewed 
ardour.  His  proficiency  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Arabic,  gained  him  the  credit  of  behig  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  age.  Whatsoever  pursuit  he  en- 
gaged in,  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  bts  whole 
heart.  The  zeal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  was  no  less  intense  than  that 
which  he  afterward  displayed  in  persecuting  the  Re- 
formation. His  services  were  next  engaged  by  Leo 
the  Tenth.  Protestant  historians  speak  ofhis  epicu- 
rean morals :  Romish  historians  celebrate  his  blame- 
less lifet  It  sppears  that  he  was  addicted  to  luxury, 
to  dramatic  entertainments,  and  public  shows.  "Ale- 
ander jives  at  Venice  the  life  of  a  grovelling  Epicu- 
rean in  high  estate,"  ssid  his  old  friend,  Erasmus.  AH 
reports  sgree  that  he  was  a  man  of  imperious  cbsrac- 
ter,  prompt  in  his  actions,  ardent,  indefatigable,  impe- 
rious, and  devoted  to  the  pope.  Eck  was  the  fiery  and 
intrepid  champion  of  the  schools ;  Alesnder  the  haugh- 
ty envoy  of  the  domineering  Vatican.  He  seemed 
born  to  be  a  nuncio. 

Rome  had  everything  in  readiness  for  the  destruction 
of  the  monk  of  Wittemberg.     The  part  which  Alean- 

*  Studium  flagrantiisiznam  reliffionis,  ardor  idolls  .  .  in- 
credfble  quanta  tolertla.  (Fallavioinl,  1.  64  ) 

t  It  was  of  thfi  son,  Cniar,  tbat  Capello,  tho  VeneClsn  ssb- 
basaador  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1000,  said :  Tutta  Boma  tnma 
di  esao  ducha  non  li  faxa  aasazzar  .  .  Extract,  by  Baaks^ 
(Vom  a  manttBcript  letter  in  the  archievei  of  Vienna. 

1  £r  wird  iibel  aU  ein  gebohrner  Jade  and  schandllcher 
Epieoivr  beiehrieben.  (Sekend.  9B&)  Integntas  vita  q«£ 
tpranoscebatur.    (Pallavicini,  i.  84.) 
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d«T  had  to  perfonn,  as  the  pope's  representative  in  the 
cororiaiioii  of  the  emperor,  he  regarded  as  only  a  sab- 
ordinate  commission— 'ftdapted,  however,  to  promote 
hie  main  design,  by  the  personal  consideration  which 
It  necessarily  secured  for  him.  But  his  real  office  was 
to  persuade  Charles  to  crush  the  Reformation  in  its 
birth.*  **  The  pope/*  said  the  nuncio,  as  he  gave  the 
bull  into  the  emperor's  hsnds,  '*  the  pope,  who  has 
measured  his  strength  with  so  many  mighty  princes, 
will  find  liule  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  gram- 
marians.*^ Under  that  contemptuous  designation,  he 
included  Lather,  Molancthon,  and  Erasmus.  Erasmus 
biniseif  was  present  at  the  audience. 

Immediatdy  after  bis  arrival  at  Cologne,  Aleander, 
acting  in  concert  with  Carracioli,  made  it  the  object 
of  his  most  strenuous  efforts,  that  the  heretical  writ- 
lags  «f  Luther  should  be  publicly  burned  in  every  part 
of  the  empire,  but  more  particularly  under  the  eyes  of 
the  German  princes  assembled  in  that  city.  Charles 
the  Fifth  had  already  given  his  consent,  so  far  as  con- 
cemMl  his  herediury  dominions.  The  agitation  of 
men^s  minds,  in  this  juncture,  wac  extreme.  The  mi- 
nisters of  Charles,  and  the  nuncios  themselves,  were 
solemnly  warned  that  measures  like  these,  instead  of 
heakng  the  wound,  would  inflame  it.     ^  Do  you  ima- 

J^ine,"  they  were  asked,  '*  thst  the  doctrine  taught  by 
•other  exuts  only  in  those  books,  which  you  are  now 
condemning  to  the  flames  1  It  is  deeply  engraven 
where  you  cannot  obliterate  it-— in  the  hearts  of  the 
German  nation,  t  If  you  mean  to  employ  force,  you 
most  give  the  word  for  myriads  of  swords  to  be  un- 
sheathed, and  a  countless  multitude  of  victime  to  be 
slaughtered.  Piling  a  few  iaggoU  together,  to  bum  a 
few  sheets  of  psper,  will  be  m  no  avail.  Nor  does  it 
beseem  the  dignity  of  the  emperor,  or  that  of  the  so- 
vereign pontifi,  to  employ  suoh  weapons.''!  The  nun- 
cio clung  to  his  fsggots,  notwithstanding.  "These 
flames  that  we  shall  kindle,"  said  he,  '*  are  e  sentence 
of  condemnation,  written  in  giant  characters,  conspi- 
cooas  far  end  wide — to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned 
'— legiUe  even  to  such  as  can  read  no  others." 

Bat,  after  all,  the  nuncio  cared  little  about  books  or 
papers ;  Luther  himself  was  the  mark  he  aimed  at. 
**  These  fires,"  he  remarked  again,  "  are  not  sufficient 
to  porifjr  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  Germany.^ 
Though  they  may  strike  terror  into  the  simple-minded, 
they  leave  the  authors  of  the  mischief  unpuniahed. 
We  must  have  an  imperial  edict,  sentencing  Luther  to 
death."ll 

Aleander  found  the  emperor  less  compliant,  when 
the  Reformer's  life  was  demanded,  than  he  had  shown 
himself  before,  when  his  books  alone  were  attacked. 

**  Raised,  as  I  have  been,  so  recently  to  the  throne, 
I  easoot,"  said  Charles,  **  without  the  advice  of  my 
eocDsellors,  and  the  consent  of  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, strike  soch  a  blow  as  this,  against  a  faction  so 
aomerous  and  so  powerfillly  protected.  Let  us  first 
ascertain  what  oar  father,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
thmks  of  the  matter ;  we  shall  then  be  prepared  to 
give  oor  answer  to  the  pope."Y  On  the  elector,  there- 
fore, must  the  nuncios  now  exercise  their  artifices,  and 
the  power  of  llieir  ihcioric. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  November,  af^er  Frederic  had 
attended  mass,  in  the  coovent  of  the  Cordeliers,  Car- 


*  Cni  tots  lollicHQdo  insisteret  nascentis  hsBfesit  erollenda. 
abid.i.83.) 

fAltinsqae  insculptam  in  mentibus  univerMs  fere  Oenna- 
bJ«.    (Psllavicin{,i.88.) 

t  In  Ti  tnnumerabiliam  gladionun  qui  inflnitum  populum 
tmeidarent  .  .  (Ibid.) 

k  Noa  satis  ad  expaxgsndom  serem  Oermsnln  Jam  tsbifi- 
cam.    (MlsTicinl.1.80.) 

I  Ccsarifl  edlctum  in  caput  .  .  .  Lutheri.     (Ibid.) 

f  AadismTM  sotea  hac  in  re  psttrem  noftmn  Fredericam. 
(L.  Opp.  lat.  iL  117.) 


racioli  and  Aleander  demanded  an  audience  of  him 
He  received  them  in  the  preaence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Trent,  and  of  several  of  his  counsellors.  Carracioli 
opened  the  interview  by  presenting  to  the  elector  the 
pope*s  brief.  Of  a  milder  character  than  Aleander,  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  gain  the  prince  over,  if  possi- 
ble, by  fair  speeches ;  and,  accordingly,  began  by  com- 
plimenting him  and  his  anceston.  **  In  your  Highness," 
said  he,  **  are  reposed  all  our  hopes  for  the  salvation  of 
the  church  and  the  holy  Roman  empire." 

But  the  impetuous  Aleander,  resolved  to  come  at 
once  to  the  point,  stepped  abruptly  forward,  and  inter- 
rupted his  colleague,  who  modestly  save  way  to  htm.* 
**  It  is  to  myself,  and  to  £ck,"  said  be,  "  that  the  affair 
of  Friar  Martin  has  been  mtrusted.  Consider  the  in- 
finite peril  into  which  this  man  is  plunging  the  Chris- 
tion  commonwealth.  Unless  a  remedy  bo  speedily  ap- 
,  plied,  the  fate  of  the  empire  is  sealed.  Why  has  the 
empire  of  the  Greeks  been  destroyed,  but  because  they 
fell  away  from  the  pope  1  You  cannot  join  yourself 
to  Luther  without  being  dissevered  from  Christ. f  In 
the  name  of  his  Holiness,  I  require  of  you  two  things  : 
first,  that  you  cause  Luther's  writings  to  be  borneid  ^ 
secondly,  that  you  inflict  upon  the  heretic  himself,  the 
punishment  he  deserves,  or  else,  that  you  deliver  him 
up  a  prisoner  to  tho  pope.  The  emperor  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  have  signified  their  willingness 
to  accede  to  our  demands ;  you  slone  demur." 

Frederic  replied  by  the  mouth  of  the  Bishops  of 
Trent :  *'  This  is  a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  decided  instantly.  Our  determination  in  regard  to 
it  shall  be  duly  communicated  to  you."t 

The  position  in  which  the  Elector  was  placed  was  a 
difficult  one.  To  which  side  shall  he  incline  1  On 
the  one  side  are  arrayed  the  Emperor,  the  Princes  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  whose  authority 
Frederic,  at  this  time,  has  no  thought  of  shaking  off; 
on  the  other  stands  a  monk,  a  poor  monk,  for  against 
Luther  alone  is  this  assault  levelled.  The  reign  of 
Charles  has  bu  t  just  begun.  Shall  Frederic,  the  oldest, 
the  wisest  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  Germany,  be  the 
first  to  kindle  discord  in  the  Empire  1  And,  besides, 
how  shsU  he  forfeit  the  praise  of  that  devotion  which 
led  him  in  earlier  days  on  his  long  pilgrimage  to  the 
sepolchre  of  Christ ! 

Bot  there  were  voices  raised  to  plead  on  the  oppo- 
site part  also.  A  youthful  Prince,  who  afterwards 
wore  the  electoral  diadem,  and  whose  reign  was  sig- 
nalized by  great  calamities-^John  Frederic,  tlie  son  of 
Duke  John,  and  nephew  of  the  Elector,  having  been 
educated  by  Spalatin,  and  having  now  attained  the  age 
of  seventeen,  had  had  his  heart  deeply  imbued  with  a 
love  of  the  troth,  and  was  ardently  attached  to  Luther.^ 
When  he  saw  him  punued  by  the  anatbemaa  of  Rome, 
he  embraced  hia  cause  with  the  fervour  of  a  young 
Christian,  and  the  apirit  of  a  young  Prince.  He  wrote 
to  the  Reformer,  and  also  to  his  uncle,  and  with  dig- 
nified earnestness  besought  the  latter  to  protect  Luther 
against  his  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  Spalatin — 
often,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  too  timid  a  strain—as 
well  as  Pontanua,  and  the  other  counsellors  who  wore 
with  the  Elector  at  Cologne,  represented  to  the  Prince 
that  he  could  not  abandon  the  Reformer.  II 

Amidst  this  general  sgitation  one  man  remained  un- 

*  Qui  ita  loquentl  de  improvise  sese  addit  Aleander  .... 
(Ibid.) 

\  Non  pone  cum  Lutheio  coiuungi  qainsejongeretur  a 
Christo.    (Pallavicini,  i.  96.) 

i  TJt  de  eo  toppliolttm  gnment,  vel  oaptum  pontifioi  trans- 
mltterot    (L.  Opp.  1st  U.  117.)  ^     ,.  ^      ^ 

k  Sonderliche  Ounst  und  Onade  sn  mir  unwtinliglicn  una 
den  grossen  Wllisn  und  Lust  zn  dor  beiUgen  gottlicfien  Wah- 
rtieit .  . .  (L.  Epp.  648,  to  Jobn  Frederic,  SOtfa  October,  Ifl90.) 

R  Assiduo  llftbeUo  minlatronun  iiU  Jogher  suade&Uum  ne 
LuUierum  desereret.    (Pallavicini,  i.  M.) 
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noTdd :  it  wm  Luther  hinMelf.  While  bis  friends 
were  invoktog  the  ueisUDce  of  the  great  U>  save  hifa 
from  destroctioo,  the  monk,  in  his  cloister  at  Wittem- 
berg,  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  bis  part, 
lather,  to  rescue  the  great  of  this  world  from  their  im> 
minent  peril.  **If  the  Gospel/*  he  wrote  to  Spalatin, 
"  were  of  saoh  a  nature  that  it  roust  be  propagated  or 
supported  by  earthly  potentates,  God  would  not  have 
committed  it  to  the  bands  of  a  few  fisbermen.*  It  is 
■ot  to  princes  or  to  Pontift  that  the  task  is  assigned 
of  defending  €iod*8  word.  Enough  for  them,  if  they 
can  themselves  escape  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  and 
bis  Anointed .  I  speak  thus  boldly,  that  tbey  may  be  led 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  divine  Wwd,  and  may 
ind  salvation  there.'* 

What  Luther  desired  was  about  to  be  accoropbabed. 
The  same  faith,  that  worked  unseen  in  the  convent  of 
Wittemberg,  was  to  display  its  power  in  the  princely 
balls  of  Cok>gne.  Frs!ieric*8  cmnage,  which  fee  a 
while,  peibape,  had  faltered,  soon  rose  again  lo  iu 
wonted  pitch.  He  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  deliver- 
ing an  ix>nest  man  into  the  bands  of  bis  implacable 
enemies.  **  Justice  must  have  precedence  even  of 
the  Pope:*'  by  this  principle  would  be  regubte  bis 
conduct 

On  the  4tb  of  November,  bis  counsellore  intimated 
in  his  name,  to  the  papal  Nuncios,  who  had  again  met 
in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Trent  in  tbe  Elector's 
palace,  that  bis  highness  had  seen,  wHb  great  concern, 
the  advantage  which  Doctor  Eck  had  taken  of  bis 
ibsence,  to  involve  many  persons  in  tbs  sentence  of 
condemnation,  who  were  not  particolarixed  in  tbe  bull : 
that  since  hie  departure  from  Saxony,  multitudes,  very 
probsbly,  of  every  class,  tbe  learned  as  well  as  the 
nnleamed,  tbe  clergy  as  well  as  tbe  laity,  had  joined 
themselves  to  LutMT,  and  become  parties  to  ms  ap- 
peal ;-t  that  neither  bb  Imperial  Majesty,  nor  any  one 
else,  had  yet  made  it  appear  to  him  that  Lather's  writ- 
ings had  been  refuted,  or  demonstrated  to  be  fit  only 
lor  the  flamee ;  that  bedemanded,  therefore,  that  Doctor 
Luther  should  be  furnished  with  a  safe-conduct,  and 
permitted  to  answer  for  himself  before  a  tribunal,  com- 
posed of  learned,  pious,  and  impartial  judges.** 

After  tbis  announcement,  Aleander,  Garracioii,  and 
their  followers,  withdrew  for  a  while,  to  bold  a  coneoU 
tationt  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Elector  had  publiclydeclared  his  intentions  in  regard 
to  the  Reformer.  The  Nuncios  bad  eipected  him  to 
adopt  a  veiy  diflforent  course.  The  aflair  having  been 
broofffat  to  that  stage  in  which  hb  continued  neutnHty 
would  expose  him  to  dangersy  tbe  full  extent  of  which 
no  foresight  could  measure— they  thought  that  he  would 
BO  lonffer  hesitate  to  give  up  tbe  obnozioos  monk.  So 
Rome  bad  reasoned.  But  her  macbinatioiM  were  now 
to  be  baffled  by  a  power  which  her  calculations  bad  left 
wholly  out  of  view  ;--the  love  of  justice  and  truth. 

On  the  re-admission  of  tbe  Nuncios  into  the  audi- 
ence chamber,  **  I  should  like  to  know,**  said  the  arro- 
gant Aleander,  **  what  would  the  Elector  think,  if  one 
of  his  subjects  were  to  appeal  from  his  kid^ment  to 
that  of  the  king  of  F^nce,  or  some  other  foreign  sove- 


Teiffn."  But  perceiving  at  kat,  that  tbe 
seUon  were  not  to  be  wrougbt  upon :  **We  will  exe- 
cute the  bull,'*  said  he,  **  we  will  pmsue  and  bum  the 
vrritinga  of  Lather.  As  for  his  person,"  he  added, 
affecting  a  tone  of  disdainfol  indinerence,  **the  Pope 

*  ETBDfsiiuail  tale  enst  quod  potentatilratnrandl  ant  pTo- 
psgsretor  ant  lerTaretur,  non  iUud  plsestoribus  Deui  deaiaii- 
)aMet.    (L.Epp.La91.) 

\  Ut  ingens  via  popaU  doefeomfli  at  mdinm,  •aoromm  et 
pn&Borvm,  mm  oo^pinxsrlnt . . .  (L.  Opp.  let.  II 118.) 

t  Quo  aodito  Marinas  et  Akander  mo»ib  enm  mis  locutl 
sanL    Ob.  117.) 


baa  little  inclination  to  imbrue  bis  hands  in  tbe  Uoed 
of  the  unhappy  wretch.*' 

When  the  tidings  reached  Wittemberg,  of  the  rep); 
given  by  tbe  Elector  of  tbe  Nuncios,  Luther's  fhcDib 
were  tnneported  with  joy.  Melancthon  and  Ams^rff, 
in  particolar,  conceived  tbe  meet  sanguine  hopes  of  ths 
future.  "Tbe  German  nobles,"  said  Melancihon, 
**  vrill  follow  tbe  guidance  of  the  Prince,  whom  the; 
revere  as  their  Nestor.  If  Homer  styled  hu  aged  hero 
the  bubmrk  of  tlu  Oreek*,  why  may  not  our  Fredenc 
be  surnamed  tbe  hulwurk  of  Germany  V* 

Erasmus,  the  oracle  of  ceurtsy  the  arbiter  of  sehooU, 
the  luminary  of  tbe  aoe,  was  then  at  Cologne.  He  bitl 
been  summoned  thither  br  eeveial  princes,  desiisat  lo 
profit  by  his  counsels.  Eraamus,  at  tbe  epoch  of  the 
Reformation,  was  tbe  leader  of  that  party  which  held 
the  jtttt  meam  between  tbe  other  two ;  aoeb  si  lesM 
was  his  own  persuasion — a  mistaken  one.  however— 
for  when  truth  and  error  stand  io  beetile  ofiposition, 
justice  halts  not  on  tbe  middle  ground.  He  was  tbe 
chief  of  thst  philosophical  and  academic  parly,  which, 
for  centuries,  had  been  attempting  to  cenrect  the  aboset 
of  tbe  Romiah  Cboreh,  but  atill  without  aecesis.  He 
was  the  repreeentative  of  human  wisdom — a  wisdom 
far  too  weak  to  chastise  the  pride  of  Popsiy.  Tbe 
tssk  could  be  achieved  only  by  tbe  wisdom  ef  God, 
which  men  often  deem  foolieboess,  but  at  lbs  voice  of 
which  tbe  mountains  crumble  into  dust.  Erasmot 
would  neither  tbiow  himself  into  the  arms  of  Loiber, 
nor  yet  would  he  crouch  at  tbe  footatool  of  the  Pope. 
He  wavered,  and  sometimes  lost  bis  bslancs  between 
the  two  oppoeing  influences ;  ever  and  anoo  attncted 
towardi  the  Reformer,  and  then  again  suddenly  drawo 
back  into  tbe  aphere  of  Rooush  delusion,  is  t  leuer 
addressed  to  Albert,  the  Arebbishop  of  Menta,  he  bed 
declared  himself  in  Luther's  favour.  '» It  seems,"  said 
he,  **as  though  tbe  laat  spark  of  Christian  piety  were 
about  to  be  estinguisbed ;  and  thia  it  ia  that  has  siined 
up  the  heart  of  Lutber  ;~his  aim  is  not  distinetioo, 
nor  is  be  seeking  wealth.**t  Bot  thia  letter,  which 
TJlricb  Yon  Hiitten  imprndently  published,  wu  the 
cause  of  so  much  annoyance  ta  Erasmus,  that  be  d^ 
termined  to  observe  more  cantion  for  the  f  otaie.  Mere- 
over,  though  be  by  under  tho  cbsrge  of  conaiviBC* 
with  Lather,  the  unmeasured  language  emplered  by  the 
latter  gave  him  serious  mnbrago :  **  Almost  all  geod 
people  lean  towards  Liitber,''t  he  obeerved,  ""bet  I 
perceive  that  tbe  affair  wiU  end  in  rebettien  . . . .  I  de 
not  wiah  my  name  to  be  coupled  with  hia.^  It  injures 
me,  and  doee  bim  no  aervice."ll  "  Be  it  aa»*'  repbcd 
Lutber,  **  if  that  displeaaee  you,  I  promiae  ycu  that  I 
will  never  make  mention  of  you,  or  any  of  your  fneods.** 
Such  waa  the  man  to  whom  the  favourera  and  the  eoe- 
mies  of  the  Reformer  alike  addrcoeed  tbemseWea. 

The  Elector,  knowing  that  tbe  opinion  of  a  ouia  «» 
biffbly  respected  as  Erasmus  would  carry  gfeat  weight 
With  it,  requested  a  vieit  from  ibe  illustrious  HoUandei. 
Ensmos  obeyed  tbe  invitation  on  the  5lb  of  Deee» 
ber.  The  frienda  of  Luther  regarded  tbe  intsrfiew 
with  aome  meaaore  of  aecret  Jarm.  Tbe  "EiecW 
was  sUnding  before  the  fire,  with  Spalatin  by  hi* 
side,  when  Ereamns  was  ushered  into  tbe  chajnber. 
**  What  think  you  of  Lutber  1"  naked  Frederic  iinai»- 
diafeely.    The  prudent  Eraanoa)  suiprised  by  tbe  qwt- 


*  HomerkiappellatioBefl 
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(Corp.»«ti. 


f  £t  fatunim  erat ...  at  tanden  prscsm  eztinpieretQrJJj3 
oointilla  CbrisUansB  pletstis ;  bac  moTemnt  aiiimom  Latben 
. . .  qui  nee  boooree  aasdit  nee  peconiAM  cnpit    (Crasm.  Kpp 
Load.  I9«3,  p.  6ML) 
t  FaTent  vero  ferme  boni  omnse.    (Corp.  Bef.  1 906.) 
§  Er  will  von  mir  ungenennt  seyn.     (L.  £pp.  i.  S».) 
I  NamaarosaMgravatstLotbsrunne&sttUeTat    (C«^ 
BeLi.aOS.) 
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tion  ao  suddenly  pot  to  bim,  endeavoured  at  fint  to 
evade  a  reply.  He  tcrewed  up  his  moiith,  bit  his  lipe, 
and  remained  silent.  Hereupon  ihe  Elector  raised  his 
«ye-brow8,*  (as  was  bis  custom,  Spalatin,  tells  os, 
when  he  meant  to  force  an  explicit  answer  from  the 
person  with  whom  he  was  conversinff,)  and  looked 
Erasmus  steadfastly  in  tbe  face.  The  latter,  at  a  loss 
how  to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty,  replied  at 
last,  m  a  half-jocular  tone ;  **  Lother  has  committed 
two  mevotts  sins ;  he  has  attacked  the  Pope's  crown 
and  tbe  monks'  bellies.'*t  The  Elector  smiled,  but 
intinaated  to  his  visitor  that  he  was  in  esnest  Eras- 
mus then,  casting  off  his  reserve,  replied  as  follows : 
**  Tbe  origin  of  ml  these  dissensions  is  the  hatred  the 
monks  bear  to  learning,  and  the  fear  that  besets  them 
of  seeing  their  tyranny  brought  to  an  end.  What  are 
the  weapons  of  their  warfare  tnlnst  Lother  !  clamour, 
cabal,  malice,  and  slander.  Ae  more  virtoons  a  man 
i&,  and  the  more  strongly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of 
tbe  Gospel,  the  less  docs  he  find  to  censure  in  Luther's 
proceedings4  The  severity  of  the  bull  has  roused  the 
indieaation  of  all  good  men ;  for  they  find  in  it  none 
of  the  gentleness  that  befita  the  Vicar  of  Christ.^ 
Two  universities  only,  out  of  the  whole  number,  have 
condemned  Luther ;  and  even  they  have  condemned 
wiiboot  having  convicted  him.  Let  them  not  deceive 
thfcmoelves  ;  the  danger  is  greater  than  some  persons 
imsgine.  There  are  difficulties  in  their  wav  which 
will  not  easily  be  surmonnied.fl  To  begin  the  reign 
of  Charles  by  so  unpopular  an  act  as  Luther*s  injpri- 
soumeoc,  would  be  an  evil  omen  for  the  future.  The 
world  is  thirsting  for  gospel  troth  :Y  let  us  beware  how 
we  resist  so  holy  a  desire.  Let  tbe  whole  question  be 
examined  by  dispassionate  and  competent  judges ;  it 
is  the  only  course  that  can  be  followed,  consistently 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Pope  himself." 

Soch  was  the  language  of  Ensmos  to  the  Elector. 
Its  frankness  may  perhaps  astonish  us ;  but  Erasmus 
well  knew  to  whom  he  was  speaking.  Spalatin  listened 
to  it  with  delight  When  Erasmus  took  his  leave,  he 
accompanied  him  the  whole  way  to  the  house  of  Count 
von  Nuenar,  the  provost  of  Cologne,  where  the  illus- 
trious scholar  resided.  The  latter,  obeying  the  im- 
palse  of  tbe  moment,  when  he  found  himselfat  home, 
aal  down,  committed  to  writing  the  substance  of  what 
he  had  aaid  to  the  Elector,  and  gave  the  paper  into 
Spalatin's  hands.  The  fear  of  Aleander,  however, 
soon  took  poasession  of  his  mind  ;  the  courage  he  bad 
fdt  in  tbe  presence  of  the  Elector  and  bis  chaplain 
forsook  him,  and  he  entreated  Spalatin  to  let  him  have 
that  unguaided  paper  back  again,  lest  it  should  fall 
ioto  the  hands  of  the  terrible  Nuncio.  But  it  was  al- 
ready too  late. 

Tbe  Elector,  faeling  himself  strengthened  by  the 
opinion  of  £2rasmos,  assumed  a  more  decided  tone  in 
bis  oommonications  with  the  Emperor.  Erasmus  him- 
self, in  several  conferences,  which  (like  those  granted 
10  Nicodemus  of  old,)  were  held  at  night,**  laboured 
hard  to  persuade  the  Imperial  counsellors  that  the 
whole  affair  might  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  an 
impartial  tribunal  He  probably  hoped  that  he  himself 
might  bo  chosen  to  decide  the  controversy  which 

*  Da  iperret  aecep  wahrlieh  mela  gnadtgst  Heir  seios  An- 
rrn  nnr  wohl  aaf  .  .  .  (Spalatin  Illit.  MS.  in  Seckendorf,  p. 

f  Lnlheros  peccavit  in  daobnt,  nempe  qnod  tetJgit  coronam 
ponUficia  et  ventres  monachomm.    (see  the  finrt  volume.) 

X  Cam  optimus  qoiiique  et  evsngelics  doctrins  proximni 
dicfttnr  minime  onensnt  Lothero.  (Axiomata  Eratmi  in  L. 
Opp.latii.  llft^ 

k  Balls  tcvltia  probos  omnes  offcndit  nt  indlgna  mitiisimo 
ChrisUvicario.    (Ibid.)  ji  Urgent  ardna  negotla. 

f  Moodos  iltit  veritatem  erangelicam .    (Ibid.) 

**  BolUcitatSs  per  noctuznos  congrenus  .  .  .  (FaUavicini, 
^«.) 


threatened  to  divide  the  Christian  world.  His  vani^ 
would  have  found  ample  gratification  in  such  an  office. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  might  not  lose  hia  credit 
at  Rome,  he  wrote  to  Leo  X.  in  the  most  submissivo 
terms,  and  Leo  answered  his  letters  moioosly  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  the  source  of  deep  mortification 
to  Aleander.*  In  his  devotion  to  the  Pope's  cause, 
the  Nuncio  would  willingly  have  administered  asovero 
reproof  to  the  Pope  himself;  for  Erasmus  gave  pub- 
licity to  tbe  Pontiff's  letters,  and  made  them  solwervi- 
ent  to  the  confirmation  of  his  own  credit.  Aleander 
forwarded  a  remonstrance  on  this  head  to  the  Vatican. 
The  reply  he  received  was  to  this  offset :  **  Do  not 
appear  to  perceive  the  evil  intentions  of  the  man. 
Prudence  forbids  it.  We  most  not  close  the  door  ot 
repentance  against  him.'*t 

Charles  himself  adopted  a  evstera  of  equipoise, 
which  consisted  in  flattering  both  the  Popo  and  the 
Elector,  and  manifesting  a  disposition  to  lean  alter- 
nately to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
shifting  exigency  of  the  moment.  His  ministers  ob- 
scurely intimated  to  Aleander  the  plan  which  theit 
master  waa  uiclined  to  follow.  **  The  Emperor,"  said 
they,  '*will  be  regulated  in  his  conduct  toward  the 
Pope,  by  the  tenor  of  the  Pope*s  conduct  toward  him- 
self :  he  does  not  choose  to  increase  the  power  of  his 
rivals,  particulariy  that  of  the  king  of  France.**!  At 
these  words,  the  arrogant  Nuncio  gave  vent  to  his  in- 
dignation :  "  What,**  he  replied,  '*  even  though  the 
Pope  should  relinquish  his  alliance  with  the  Emperor, 
must  the  Emperor  on  that  account  relinquish  his  creed  t 
If  that  be  the  way  in  which  he  means  to  avenge  him- 
self, bid  him  tremble— his  faithlessness  will  be  visited 
on  his  own  heed  !**  But  the  Imperial  diptomatists 
were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  Nuncio's  threats. 

Yet,  though  the  Roman  legates  had  failed  to  bend 
the  great  ones  of  this  world  to  their  will,  the  inferior 
agents  of  the  Papacy  succeeded  in  making  some  im- 
pression on  the  lower  ranks  of  men.  The  myrmidbna 
of  Rome  had  heard  the  command  given  by  their  chieft 
Many  fanatical  priests  gladly  took  advantage  of  the 
bull  to  alarm  the  consciences  of  their  hearers,  and  man^ 
well-meaning  but  ill-instructed  ecclesiastics  deemed  it 
a  sacred  duty  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  the  Pope.  It  • 
was  in  the  confessional  that  the  struggle  against  Rome 
had  been  begun  by  Luther  ;4  it  was  m  the  confessional 
that  Rome  now  put  forth  her  strength  against  the  ad- 
herenta  of  the  Reformer.  Denied  all  public  recognition 
of  iU  validity,  the  bull,  nevertheless,  became  fiower- 
fully  operative  in  these  soliury  tribunals.  '*  Have  you 
read  the  writings  of  Luther  t"  was  tbe  question  pot 
by  the  confessor :  **  have  you  them  in  your  posession ! 
do  you  regard  them  as  true  or  heretical  T*  And  if 
the  penitent  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  prescribed  ana- 
thema, the  priest  refused  him  absolution.  The  con- 
sciences of  many  were  disturbed.  Great  agitation 
prevailed  among  the  people.  This  dexterous  expedi- 
ent promised  fair  to  bring  multitudes  once  more  under 
tbe  papal  yoke,  who  bad  but  now  been  won  over  to 
the  gospel.  Well  might  Rome  rejoice  tbst  six  cento- 
ries  beforell  she  had  created  a  tribunal  so  admirably 
adapted  to  secure  to  the  priesthood  a  despotic  sway 
over  the  conscience  of  every  Christian.  So  long  as 
that  tribunal  stands,  her  empire  shall  not  be  overthrown. 

Luther  waa  speedily  informed  of  what  was  going  on. 
With  none  to  aid  him  in  bsffling  this  device,  how  shall 
he  acti     The  Word,  the  testimony  of  holy  Writ, 

*  Qns  male  torqnebant  Aleandnim.    (Ibid.) 

t  Prudentis  erat  oonailli  hominis  pravitatcm  diMimnlars. 
(Pallavioini,  p.  88.) 

\  Cscarem  ita  oe  gesturnm  erga  Pontiflcem  uti  sa  Fontifsz 
eige  Casarem  gercret  .  .  .  (Ibid.  91.)        &  See  Vol.  I.  S8a 

fin  191S,  by  the  ibaxth  Lateran  Council,  nnder  Innocsat 
theTbiid. 
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loudly  and  feirlessly  proclaimed — this  shall  be  his 
weapon  of  defence.  The  Word  shall  find  access  to 
those  troubled  consciences,  those  dismayed  hearts — 
•nd  they  shall  be  strengthened.  A  powerful  impalse 
was  needed,  and  powerfully  was  the  voice  of  Luther 
lifted  up.  He  addressed  the  penitents  in  a  tone  of 
intrepid  dignity,  and  high  minded  contempt,  for  all 
•ecoiidary  considerations.  **  When  you  are  asked/' 
said  he,  "  whether  or  not  you  approve  of  my  books, 
let  your  answer  be — '  You  are  a  confessor,  not  an  in- 
quisitor, nor  a  gaolei.  It  ia  my  duty  to  confess 
whatsoever  my  conscience  prompts  me  to  disclose,  it 
is  yours  to  absuin  from  prying  into  the  secrets  of  mv 
heart.  Give  me  absolution  first,  and  then  dispute  with 
Luther — with  the  pope — ^with  whomsoever  you  please ; 
but  beware  of  turning  the  sacrament  of  penance  into 
an  instrument  of  strife  and  debate.*  And  if  the  con- 
fessor should  refuse  to  yield,*'  said  Luther,  "  I  would 
dispense  with  his  absolution.  Be  not  disquieted  ;  if 
man  absolves  you  not,  God  will  absolve  you.  Rejoice, 
therefore,  that  you  are  absolved  of  God  himself,  and 
come  forward  fearlessly  to  the  sacrament  of  the  altar. 
The  priest  will  have  to  answer  at  the  last  day  for  the 
absolution  he  has  withheld.  They  may  deny  us  the 
sacrament,  but  they  cannot  deprive  us  of  the  strength 
and  grace  which  God  has  attached  to  it.  It  is  not 
their  will,  nor  any  power  of  theirs,  but  our  own  faith, 
that  the  Lord  has  made  easeotial  to  our  salvation. 
The  sacrament — the  altar — the  priest — ^the  church — 
we  may  pass  them  all  by ;  that  word  of  God  which 
the  bull  condemned  is  ntore  than  all  these  things ! 
The  soul  may  dispense  with  the  sacrament,  but  it 
cannot  live  without  the  Word.  Christ,  the  true  Bishop, 
will  himself  supply  your  spiritual  feast."* 

Such  was  the  strain  of  Luther's  exhortation.  That 
animating  voice  pierced  the  recesses  of  every  dwelling 
—of  every  troubled  bosom — and  courage  and  faith 
were  everywhere  awakened  by  its  echoes.  But  it 
was  not  enough  for  him  to  stand  on  the  defensive — ^he 
folt  that  he  must  become  the  assailant,  and  return  blow 
for  blow.  A  book  had  been  written  seainst  hini  by  a 
Roman  theologian,  named  Ambrosius Catharinus.  "I 
will  rouse  the  choler  of  that  Italian  beast,t  said  Lu- 
ther. He  kept  his  word.  In  his  answer,  he  proved 
by  the  revelations  of  Daniel  and  St.  John,  by  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Anti-Christ,  predicied  and  described  in  the 
Bible,  was  no  other  than  the  Papacy.  **  I  know  for 
certain,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  *'  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  liveth  and  reigneth.  In  the  strength  of  that 
assurance,  I  could  face  ten  thousand  popes,  and  never 
shrink.  May  God  visit  us  at  length  according  to  his 
iofiniie  power,  and  hasten  the  day  of  the  glorious 
coming  of  his  Son,  in  which  he  shall  destroy  thst  man 
of  sin.    And  let  sll  the  people  say,  Amen."| 

And  all  the  people  did  say.  Amen !  A  sacred  dread 
took  possession  of^  every  mind.  The  image  of  Anti- 
Christ,  seated  on  the  Pontifical  throne,  was  present  to 
every  imasination.  This  new  idea,  so  startingly  dis- 
played by  Luther  to  his  contemporaries  in  the  glowing 
colours  of  prophetic  delineation,  gave  a  fearful  shock 
to  the  power  of  Rome.  Faith  m  the  divine  Word 
succeeded  to  that  unqualified  submission  which  had 
hitherto  been  rendered  to  the  Church ;  and  the  pope's 
authority,  so  long  regarded  with  the  deepest  reverence, 
was  now  the  object  of  general  detestation  and  terror. 

Germany  replied  to  the  papal  bull  by  aaluting  Lu- 
ther with  redoubled  acclamations.  The  plague  had 
made  its  appearance  in  Wittemberg,  yet  new  students 

»  Und  wird  dich  der  rechte  Biichopp  Christas  selber  spelssn. 

(L.  Opn.  IxvU.,  ses.) 
t  Italics  besti*  bilem  movebo.    (L.  Epp.  it.  670  ) 
t  Ostendat  iUun  diem  adveatus  gloria  Filii  aoi  quo  doftra. 

star  iniquus  1st.    (L.  0pp.  lat.  il.  162.) 


were  continually  flocking  to  the  university,  and  from 
five  to  six  hundred  disciples  were  statedly  assembled 
to  listen  to  the  lectures  of  Luther  and  Mclancihon. 
The  convent  chapel,  and  the  city  church,  were  both 
too  small  for  the  eager  crowd  that  hung  on  the  lips  of 
the  reformer.  The  prior  of  the  Auflustines  was  in 
constant  alarm,  lest  the  buildings  snould  give  way 
under  the  weight  of  the  throngs  that  filled  tbem.^ 
Nor  was  this  excitement  confined  within  the  walls  of 
Wittemberg — all  Germany  partook  of  it.  From 
princes,  nobles,  snd  scholars,  in^  every  quarter — Lu- 
ther received  letters  that  spoke  the  language  of  en- 
couragement and  of  faith.  More  than  thirty  such 
letters  were  shown  by  him  to  Spalaiin.f 

Oh  one  occaaion  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  ac- 
companied by  several  other  princes,  came  to  Wittem- 
berg, to  pay  Luther  a  visit.  *'  They  wanted  to  see  ihe 
man,**t  ts  he  expreases  it.  And  of  a  truth,  all  wanted 
to  aeo  the  man  whose  voice  stirred  the  nations,  and 
caused  the  pontiff  of  the  west  to  toiler  on  his  throne. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Luther's  friends  grew  stronger 
e^'ery  day.  **  Oh,  the  unheard  of  folly  of  Emser  !** 
cried  Melancthon,  **  that  he  should  presume  to  measure 
his  strength  with  our  Hercules,  overlooking  the  finger 
of  God  in  what  has  been  done  by  Luther,^  even  as  the 
king  of  Egypt  overlooked  it  in  the  acts  of  Moses." 
The  mild  Melancthon  employed  the  most  energetic 
language  to  urge  forward  such  as  appeared  lo  him  to 
be  falling  back,  or  pausing  in  their  course.  **  Luther 
haa  arisen  to  defend  the  truth,"  said  he»  addressing 
John  Hesse,  '^  and  dost  thou  keep  silence  ?  He 
breathea  still — aye,  and  prospers — in  spite  of  all  the 
wrath  and  fury  of  Pope  Leo.  Remember  that  it  is 
impossible  for  Romish  impiety  to  give  a  sanction  to 
the  gospel. U  In  this  unhappy  age  how  can  wc  hope 
that  a  Judas,  or  a  Caiaphas — a  Pilate,  or  a  Herod,  will 
ever  be  wanting  to  uphold  the  evil  cause  t  Stand  forth, 
then,  to  resist  such  adversaries,  iu  the  might  of  God*s 
holy  word." 

oesides  this,  caustic  satires  against  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  Italian  agents  of  the  pope  were  circu- 
lated through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Ulrich 
Von  Hiitten,  was  indefatigible  in  his  exertions.  He 
addressed  letters  to  Luther,  to  the  Legates,  to  all  the 
most  considerable  personages  of  Germany.  **IteU 
thee — once  and  again  I  tell  thee,  0  Marinus  !**  said 
he,  in  an  epistle  to  the  legate,  Carraciola,  "  that  those 
deceitful  mists,  with  which  you  blinded  our  eyes,  are 
scattered  for  ever ;  the  gospel  is  preached,  the  truth  is 
made  known,  the  absurcTities  of  Koine  are  given  up  to 
contempt — ^your  decrees  are  unheeded,  and  null— out 
deliverance  is  at  hand."T 

Not  content  with  the  use  of  prose,  Hutten  had  re- 
courae  also  to  verse.  He  published  hia  "  Outcry  en 
the  Fire  raised  by  Luther.*^**"   Appealing  in  his  poem 

*  £s  mochte  noch  gar  die  Klrche  and  Capelle  um  der  nkenge 
wfllen  einfallen.    (Spalatin  in  Seckend.  p.  999.^ 
t  Mehr  ab  drejaaig  Briefe  von  Fiirtten.    (IMS.) 
iViderseaiiBlioaaiiieaavolMiunt.  (L.  Epp.  i.  644.  16  Jan. 
1631.)       . 
^  .  .  Dei  digitnm  osso  qusB  a  Martino  flant.    (Corp.  JUL  i 

II  Nod  posse  EvsngeUiim  Rmaann  iomiotall  prabaii.  (Con 
ReC  i.  380.) 
f  Ablata  ilia  est  a  vobia  inducts  olim  nottiis  oculii  raliet 
.' .  predicatur  Evangelium  .  .  .  spes  eat  libertatis.    (Ulm 
ab  liutten  Eques.  Mar.  Carrac.  M.  ()pp.  laL  U.  176. 
**  . . .  Quo  ttt  oculot,  pie  Chriate,  tuo«,  frontiaqae  aevere 
Tende  supercillum,  teque  esse  ostende  neganti. 
Qai  te  contemnunt  igitur  mediumque  tonanti 
Oftendunt  dignitnsa,  tandem  iia  to  ottende  potentem 
To  vldeat  feru*  ille  Leo,  te  tota  malorum 
Bentiat  illuTiei,  scelerataque  Roma  tremiioat 
Ultorem  iceleram  diacant  te  vivere  saltem 
Qui  regnare  nei^ant. 

(In  Incondlum  Lutheranum  Exclamatio  Ulrichk 
HUtten  Equilis  Ibid.) 
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to  Christ  Urateir,  he  besought  him  to  reboke  in  his 
fiery  displeasure  all  who  dared  to  deny  his  authority. 
Haiten  was  not  inclined  to  stop  at  words — he  was 
«ager  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  struggle.  Luther  re- 
proved bis  rash  designs.  **  I  would  not  have  the  gospel 
supported  by  violence  and  caniage/*  said  be  :  "I  have 
written  to  Hulten  to  tell  him  so."* 

The  celebrated  painter,  Lucas  Cranach,  published  a 
set  of  prints  under  the  title  of  CHHsCm  Passion  and 
Anti-  Christ :  representing  on  one  side  the  glory  and 
magnificence  of  the  pope  ;  on  the  otheri  the  humilia- 
tion and  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  Luther  com- 
posed the  inscriptions  for  these  prints.  They  produced 
an  unexampled  effect.  The  people  renounced  their 
attacbn&ent  to  a  church  which  appeared  in  every  parti- 
cnlar  so  directly  opposed  to  the  example  of  its  founder. 
*'  It  is  an  excellent  work,"  said  Luther,  "  for  the 
laity.»'t 

la  some  insunces  those  who  attacked  the  papacy 
employed  weapons  ill  suited  to  the  sanctity  pi  the 
Christian  character.  Emser  had  answered  Luther*s 
work,  addressed  **  To  the  Goat  of  Leipsic  ;'*  by  an- 
other, inscribed  **  To  the  Bull  of  Wiitemberg ;"  the 
appellation  was  not  ill  chosen.  But  at  Magdebur^h, 
£fnser*a  book  was  hung  to  the  gallows,  witn  this  in- 
scription, "  The  Book  is  worthy  of  its  place,'*  and  a 
rod  was  hung  under  it  to  denote  the  punishment  due  to 
the  aothor.t  At  Doeblin  there  was  written  under  the 
pope*s  bull,  in  derision  of  its  impotent  fury,  *  The  nest 
M  here,  but  the  birds  are  flown."^ 

The  Students  of  Wittemberff,  taking  advantage  of 
the  carnival,  dressed  op  one  of  their  own  number  in 
garments  resembling  those  worn  by  the  pope,  and 
carried  him  in  pompous  procession,  though  in  a  manner 
somewhat  too  ludicrous,  as  Luther  remarks,!!  through 
the  streets  of  the  city.  When  they  reached  the  great 
square  beaide  the  river,  some  of  them,  feigning  a 
mutiny,  made  a  sudden  attempt  to  throw  the  pope  into 
tbo  water.  His  holiness,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
immersion,  took  to  his  heels ;  his  cardinals,  his  bishops, 
and  familiars  of  every  degree,  did  the  same ;  the 
students  chased  them  from  street  to  street,  and  every 
comer  of  Wittemberg  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  some 
Komish  difnitary  pursued  by  the  jeers  and  shouts  of 
the  excited  populace.T  "  The  enemy  of  Christ,"  says 
Luther,  '*  who  mocks  at  kings,  and  at  Christ  himself, 
meeu  but  a  just  requital,  when  he  also  is  turned  into 
mockery."  Here,  in  our  judgment,  he  errs ;  the 
spotless  dignity  of  truth  ought  not  to  be  so  profaned. 
In  the  conflicts  she  is  csUed  upon  to  wage,  she  needs 
not  socb  auxiliaries  as  songs,  or  the  caricatures,  or 
oummeries  of  a  carnival.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that, 
without  these  popular  demonstrations,  her  success 
would  be  less  apparent :  but  it  would  be  purer,  and, 
consequently,  more  durable. 

It  was  not  all  exultation,  and  defiance,  however, 
with  the  refonner.  Behind  his  triumphal  chariot, 
diawn  joyously  along  by  enthusiastic  and  devotod  ad- 
heients,  there  stood  the  slave,  to  remind  him  of  im. 
pending  evil.  Some  of  his  friends,  at  this  time,  seemed 
disposed  to  retrace  their  steps.  Stsupitz,  whom  he 
called  his  father,  appeared  to  be  wavering.  The  pope 
had  accused  him,  and  Suupitz  had  declared  himself 
ready  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  his  holiness.  *'  I 
fear/*  said  Luther,  **  that,  by  accepting  the  pope  as  your 

*  NoUesB  vi  St  cttde  pro  Evapgelio  esrfcari ;  iU  scripsi  ad 
bomtnua.    (L.£ppwL343) 
t Bonos et  prolsicis liber.    (IbicLfiTlJ 

iln  publico  infamisB  loco  affixus.    (Ibfd.  MO.) 
Dm  Nest  Ss  hie .  die  Vogel  sind  ausreflogcn.    (Ibid  fiTO.) 
Nimif  ludjcre  Fapam  penonatum  eircnmveneruat  SttbU- 
»Mn  ct  poapalicom. . . .  (Ibid.  Ml.) 

.  rngMvani  cam  CardinaUbna,  Episcopis,  famtUisqoe 


rngMvam  can 
venas  partes  o^. 
(L.Epp.LMl.  17Feb.iA310 


kois  jn  divems  partes  oppidi  diiperserant  et  iniecati  sunt. 


judge,  you  will  seem  to  renounce  me  and  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  maintained.  If  Christ  loves  you,  he 
will  constrain  you  to  retraet  your  letter.  Christ  is 
rejected,  stripped,  blasphemed  :  this  is  not  the  time  to 
shrmk  back,  but  to  sound  the  onset.*  You  exhort 
me  to  be  humble :  I,  on  the  other  hand,  exhort  yoa 
to  be  firm :  for  you  have  too  much  humility,  as  I  hAve 
too  much  pride.  I  shall  be  called  a  proud  man— «!, 
knowx- a  covetous  man,  an  adulterer,  a  homicide,  an 
anti-pope,  a  wretch  guilty  of  every  crime.  It  matten 
little,  80  that  no  one  can  charge  me  with  having  impi- 
ously kept  silence,  while  the  I<ord  was  complaining : 
*'  /  looked  on  my  right  hand,  and  beheld ;  but  there  was 
no  man  that  toould  know  me"  The  word  of  Christ  is 
a  word,  not  of  peace,  but  of  the  sword.  If  you  will 
not  follow  Christ,  lot  me  advance  alone.  I  will  prets 
forward,  and  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  shall  be 
mine."t 

Luther  thus,  like  a  consummate  general,  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  face  of  the  battle ;  and,  while 
fresh  combatants  were  continually  rushing  forward  at 
his  bidding,  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he  failed  not 
to  mark  where  any  of  his  followers  were  beginning 
to  give  ground  ;  nor  was  he  slow  to  rally  them  again, 
beneath  their  adopted  sundard.  His  warning  voice 
resounded  far  and  wide.  Letter  followed  letter  in 
rapid  succession.  Three  printing  presses  were  in- 
cessantly employed  in  multiplying  the  copies  of  his 
various' writings.^  His  discourses  passed  from  band 
to  hand  through  the  whole  nation — supporting  the 
agitated  penitent  in  the  confessional — givmg  courage 
to  the  faltering  convert  in  the  cloister,  and  asserting 
the  claims  of  evangelic  truth,  even  in  the  abodes  o? 
princes. 

**  Amid  the  storms  that  assailed  me,"  he  wrote  to 
the  elector,  **  I  always  hoped  that  I  should  be  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  repose  at  last.  But  I  now  see  that  this  was 
one  of  the  thoughts  of  man.  Day  after  day  the  waves 
are  rolling  higher,  and  on  every  side  the  ocean  hems 
me  in.  Fiercely,  indeed,  is  the  tempest  raging,^  ye 
I  still  grasp  the  sword  with  ode  hand,  while  with  the 
other  1  build  up  the  walls  of  Zion.'ll  His  formec 
ties  are  now  broken ;  the  arm  that  levelled  the  thun- 
ders of  excommunication  against  him,  has  severed  them 
for  eveK.  "  Being  excommunicated  by  the  bull,''  said 
be,  *'  I  am  released  from  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
and  the  monastic  laws.  I  embrace  my  deliverance 
with  joy.  Yet  I  relinquish  not  the  habit  of  my  order ; 
nor  do  I  leave  the  convent."^  And  still,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  commotion,  he  recalls  to  mind  the  dangers 
to  which  his  own  soul  is  exposed  in  the  struggle.  Ha 
feels  the  necessity  of  watching  over  himself.  "  Thoa 
dost  well  to  pray  for  me,**  he  wrote  to  Pellican,  who 
was  residing  at  Basle  ;  '*  I  cannot  give  myself  up  as  I 
ought  to  holy  exorcises ;  life  is  a  cross  to  me.  Thou 
dost  well  in  exhorting  me  to  moderation ;  I  feel  the 
need  of  it ;  but  I  am  not  master  of  myself :  an  im- 
pulse of,  I  know  not  what  nature,  hurries  me  away.  I 
bear  enmity  to  no  man  ;**  but  I  am  so  beset  with 
enemies^  myself,  that  I  cannot  be  sufficiently  on  my 
guard  against  the  seductions  of  Satan.  Pray  for  me, 
then.  .  .  ." 

Thus  it  was,  that  both  the  reformer  and  the  reform- 

*  Non  enim  hie  tempui  timendi  tsd  clamandl.    (Tbid.  M7.) 

f  Quod  si  tu  turn  vis  >eqni,  sins  me  Irs  et  rapL  (L.  Epp.  i. 
M6.) 

t  Cum  tria  priella  aolua  ego  occQpsre  oogar.    (Ibid) 

h  Vldens  rem  tumultuosiuimo  tumnltu  tumultuantem. 
(Ibid.  64fl.) 

I)  Unoii  mand  frladlnm  apprshendeois  et  alterft  murum  malf 
ficatanii.    (lb.  fl».) 

f  Ab  ordinii  et  Papa  legibuf  solutuB  . .  quod  gaudeo  et 
amplector.  (L.  Epp.  i.  668.) 

••  .  .  .  Compof  mel  non  iura,  rapior  nescio  quo  fpiritS, 
cum  nemini  ms  msis  veile  conscius  sim.    (Ibid.  M5.) 
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fttion  were  led  forward  on  the  way  which  God  had 
marked  out  for  them.  The  agitation  was  still  spread- 
ing more  widely.  Persons,  who  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  prove  the  stanehest  adherents  of  the  hierar- 
chy, began  now  to  share  in  the  general  movement. 
**  Those,  even,**  says  E!ck,  with  considerable  candour, 
"  on  whom  the  pope  has  conferred  the  best  benefices, 
and  the  richest  prebends,  are  as  mute  as  so  many 
•enseless  stocks.  There  are  many  of  them,  even,  who 
•ztol  Lather,  as  a  man  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God, 
and  call  the  defenders  of  the  pope  sophists  and  flatter- 
ers.*'* The  church,  apparently  in  full  vigour,  supported 
by  the  treasures,  the  power,  the  armed  array  of  the 
world — ^bot,  in  reality,  exhausted,  enfeebled,  destitute 
of  the  love  of  God,  ot  Christian  viulity,  of  devotion  to 
the  truth — found  herself,  in  this  condition,  opposed  to 
^company  of  simple-minded,  but  courageous  men,  who 
had  learned  that  God  is  with  them  who  contend  for 
his  word,  and,  therefore,  never  doubted  of  their  victory. 
In  all  sffes  it  has  been  seen  how  great  is  the  power  of 
any  predominant  idea  to  work  upon  the  inert  mass  of 


mankind,  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  and  to  orgt 
its  votaries  by  thousands,  if  need  be,  into  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  very  jaws  of  death.  But  if  an  idei, 
whose  origin  is  earthly,  has  a  potency  so  great— wlat 
limit  shall  we  set  to  the  power  of  one  communicatad 
from  above,  when  God,  himself,  has  opened  meD*s 
hearts  to  receive  it !  Not  often,  indeed,  in  the  world'i 
history,  has  such  a  power  been  exerted ;  it  wu  dit- 
played,  however,  in  the  infancy  of  Chri8tianil)r--at  tbt 
period  of  the  reformation  it  was  exhibited  again— «iid 
It  shall,  be  witnessed  once  more  in  the  latter  days.  Men 
who  despised  the  riches  and  the  grandeur  of  the  world, 
and  were  content  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty  and  privation, 
began  now  to  bestir  themselves  for  the  sake  of  that 
most  precious  of  all  treasures,  the  doctrine  of  truth  and 
grace.  All  the  elements  of  religious  feelings  ware  fer- 
menting in  the  agitated  bosom  of  society,  and  a  glow- 
ing  entousiasm  was  kindled  in  men's  souls,  wbieh 
forced  them  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  into  that  glori- 
ous career  opened  by  the  providence  of  God  for  the 
moral  renovation  of  their  race. 


BOOK  vn. 

THE  DIET  OF  WORMS— 16«1— JANUARY  TO  MAY- 


Thb  Reformation  engendered  by  the  solitary  strug- 
gles  of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit,  in  a  cell  of  the 
convent  at  Erforth,  had  been  gaining  strength  from 
the  moment  of  its  birth.  A  man  of  humble  stotion, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  word  of  life,  had  stood  erect 
in  the  presence  of  earthly  dignities,  and  they  had 
quailed  before  him.  Armed  with  that  word  alone,  he 
had  encountered  first  Tetzel  and  his  numerous  host, 
and,  after  brief  resistance,  those  greedy  traffickers  had 
been  driven  from  the  field — then  the  Roman  leagate  at 
Augsburg,  and  the  legate,  in  confusion,  had  suffered 
bis  prey  to  escape — then,  again,  the  learned  divines 
in  the  halls  of  Leipsic,  and  the  astonished  theologians, 
had  seen  the  weapons  of  their  scholastic  logic  shivered 
in  their  hands — lastly,  .when  the  pope,  himself,  had 
started  from  his  slumbers,  to  launch  his  fiercest  light- 
nings at  the  head  of  the  offendins  monk — that  same 
word  had  again  been  theeafeguard  of  him  who  trusted 
in  it,  and  the  arm  of  the  spiritual  despot  had  been 
■tricken  with  palsy.  One  struggle  more  was  yet  to 
be  endured ;  for  the  word  was  destined  to  triumph 
over  the  emperor  of  the  west,  over  the  kings  and 
princes  of  many  lands,  and  at  length,  having  humbled 
all  earthly  opposition,  to  be  exalted  in  the  church,  and 
there  to  reign  supreme  aa  the  very  word  of  the  living 
God. 

A  solemn  diet  was  about  to  be  convened — the  first 
assembly  of  the  German  states  since  the  accession  of 
Charles.  Nuremberg,  the  city  in  which,  by  virtue  of 
the  golden  bull,  it  ought  to  have  been  held,  was  at  this 
time  afflicted  by  the  plague ;  it  was  therefore  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Worms,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1621.t  Never,  before,  had  so  many  princes  been 
present  at  the  Diet;  on  this  occasion  all  were  de- 
sirous  of  taking  a  part  in  the  first  act  of  the  young  cm- 
peror*8  government ;  all  were  ambitious  of  displaying 
their  own  grandeur.    Among  the  rest  the  young  Land- 

«  Reynald,  Epist  J.  £ckU  ad  Cardinal  Contarenum. 
t  Bladen,  VOL  i.  80. 


grave,  Philip,  of  Hesse,  who  was  afterward  to  pliy  w 
important  a  part  in  the  Reformation,  arrived  at  Worma 
about  the  middle  of  January,  with  a  train  of  six  hun- 
dred cavaliers,  many  of  them  highly  distinguished  for 
their  military  prowess. 

A  more  powerful  motive,  howerer,  had  actuated  the 
electors,  the  dukes,  the  archbishops,  the  landgraves,  the 
margraves,the  bishops,the  coonta,the  barons,  and  iwdsof 
the  empire,  as  well  as  the  deputies  of  the  free  cities 
and  the  ambassadors  of  the  various  foreign  sovereigns, 
whose  gorgeous  retinues  were  now  pouring  from  eveiy 
quarter  into  the  city  of  Worms.  Intimation  had  been 
given,  that  the  Diet  would  be  occupied  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  Council  of  Regency,  to  administer  the  go- 
vernment in  the  emperor's  absence,  with  the  qoetnon 
regaiding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and 
with  other  weighty  matters  ;  but  the  public  alienlwwi 
was  chiefly  fixed  upon  a  subject  distinct  from  all  thete, 
but  which  the  emperor  had  also  mentioned  in  bi»le««» 
of  convocation — namely,  the  Reformation.  The  grea* 
political  interests  of  sute  faded  into  insignificance  wbe" 
contrasted  with  the  cause  of  the  monk  of  Witiembefg. 
This  was  the  main  topic  of  discourse  among  the  dig- 
nified personages  who  were  assembled  in  Worms. 

Everything  indicated  that  the  Diet  would  be  a  dim- 
cult  and  boisterous  one.  Gharies,  at  this  early  p*"*"' 
had  not  yet  adopted  a  decided  line  of  policy ;  bi»  to)" 
and  first  minister  died  while  the  assembly  was  situi^ 
—many  ambitious  designs  were  on  foot— many  ^n- 
flicting  passions  at  work— the  Spaniards  ■"<**"•/! 
mings  were  striving  hard,  to  exclude  each  o^Jf  "T 
the  confidence  of  their  youthful  Sovereig^-tneWjT 
cios  were  busily  pursuing  their  artful  •«**®°**r^ 
German  princes  had  assumed  a  tone  of  in^^P^J*^!'^' 
It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  a  struggle  was  at  btno, 
which,  all  the  subtleties  of  party  intrigue  vrouWW» 
ample  exercise.* 

•  £•  gieng  abor  aaf  diesem  Reichstsg  gar  ■ekliipferig  i» 
(Seckend.,  p.  836.) 
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How  wtfl  Charles  to  act,  between  the  papal  irancio 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  elector,  to  whom  he  was  in< 
dobted  for  his  crown,  on  the  other  ?  How  avoid  giving 
offence,  either  to  Aleander  or  to  Frederic  t    The  fo^ 


:  was  continaally  urging  the  emperor  to  execute  the 

e*s  ball ;  the  latter  as  perseveringlv  entreated  him 

no  steps  against  the  monk,  until  he  should  have 

him  a  hearing.     Desirous  of  satisfying  both 


pope 

to  take  no 

allowed 

these  contending  parties,  the  younff  prince,' donng  a 

temporary  residence  at  Oppenheim,  bad  written  to  the 

elector  to  bring  Luther  to  the  Diet,  on  the  assurance 

that  no  injustice  should  be  practised  against  him,  that 

he  sfaonld  be  protected  from  all  violence,  and  thata  free 

conference  should  be  allowed  him,  with  men  qualified 

to  discoss  the  disputed  poitlt. 

This  letter  from  Charles,  which  was  accompanied 
by  others  from  his  minister,  Chievres,  and  the  Count 
of  Nassau,  threw  the  elector  into  great  Derplezit;f .  He 
well  knew  that,  at  any  moment,  an  aUiance  with  the 
]>ope  might  become  necessary  to  the  young  and  ambi- 
tious emperor,  end  that  Luther,  in  that  case,  would  be 
lost.  If  he  cairied  the  Reformer  to  Worms,  he  might 
probably  be  conducting  him  to  the  scaffold.  And  yet 
the  emperor*s  orders  were  peremptory.  The  elector 
desired  Spalatin  to  inform  Luther  of  the  directions  he 
bad  received.  *<  Our  enemies,*'  observed  the  chaplain, 
"  are  straining  every  nerve  to  accomplish  their  design.'** 

The  friends  of  Luther  trembled,  but  he  himself  par- 
took not  of  their  fears.  His  health,  at  that  time,  was 
Tery  weak ;  but  this  he  heeded  not.  '*  If  I  cannot  per- 
form the  journey  to  Worms  as  a  man  in  good  health,*' 
said  he,  in  his  answer  to  the  elector,  **  I  will  be  carried 
thither  in  a  litter.  For  since  the  emperor  has  sum- 
moned me,  I  can  reg;ard  it  only  as  the  call  of  God.  If 
they  intend  to  use  violence  aeainst  me,  as  they  proba- 
bly do,  for  assuredly  it  is  with  no  view  of  gaining  in- 
formation, that  they  require  me  to  appear  before  them ; 
I  commit  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  God.  He  still 
lives  and  reigns,  who  preserved  the  three  Israelites  in 
the  fiej^  furnace.  If  it  be  not  His  will  to  save  me,  my 
life  is  little  worth.  Let  us  only  take  care  that  the  Gos- 
pel be  not  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  ungodly,  and 
let  us  shed  our  blood  in  its  defence,  rather  than  sllow 
them  to  triumph.  Who  shall  say,  whether  my  life  or 
my  death  would  contribute  most  to  the  salration  of  my 
brethren  1  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  Let  us  only  pray 
God,  that  our  ^oung  Emperor  may  not  begin  his  reign 
by  imbruing  his  hands  in  my  blood.  I  would  ratter 
perish  by  the  sword  of  Rome.  You  remember  the 
judgments  with  which  the  Emperor  Sigtsmund  was 
viuted,  after  the  murder  of  John  Hues.  Expect  any- 
thing from  me  but  flight  or  recantation.!  Fly  I  can- 
not, still  less  can  I  recant.*' 

Before  lather's  letter  reached  him,  the  elector  had 
formed  his  resolution.  This  prince,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Gospel  was  daily  increasing,  began  now 
to  adopt  a  more  decided  course.  He  was  sensible  that 
the  conference  at  Worms  could  lead  to  no  advanta- 
geous result.  "  It  seems  to  me,*'  he  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror, "  that  to  bring  Luther  with  me  to  Worms,  would 
be  an  nnderuking  oif  much  difficulty.  I  beg  to  be  re- 
lieved from  it.  Moreover,  it  has  never  been  my  desire 
to  favour  his  doctrines,  but  only  to  prevent  him  from 
being  condemned  unheard.  The  Legates,  without 
waiting  for  your  sanction,  took  measures  which  were 
injurious  both  to  Luther's  honour,  and  to  mine ;  and 
I  have  reason  to  fear,  that  he  has  been  provoked  to  an 
act  of  imprudent  retaliation,  which,  in  the  event  of  his 
appearance  at  Worms,  might  place  him  in  extreme 

*  Advertarios  omnia  moUri  ad  maturandom  id  negotlL  (L. 
Epp.  i.  684 ) 

t  Omnia  da  ma  pnasamai  pnstar  fngam  et  palinodiam.  (L. 
Eppui.  MS.)  * 


jeopardy."  The  elector  alludeo  to  the  burning  of  the 
pope's  bull. 

But  the  report  of  Luther*8  intended  appearance  had 
already  been  circulated  at  Worms.  The  seekers  after 
novelty  heard  it  with  joy — the  Imperial  courtiers  with 
alarm — but  by  none  waa  it  received  with  so  indignant 
a  feeling  as  by  the  Papal  Legate.  Aleander,  on  his 
way  to  the  Diet,  had  had  opportunities  of  seeing  to 
what  extent  the  Gospel,  proclaimed  by  Luther,  had 
found  acceptance  in  every  class  of  society.  Academi- 
cians, lawyers,  nobles,  the  inferior  clergy,  many  even 
of  the  monks,  and  vast  numbers  of  the  common  people, 
had  embraced  the  Reformation.*  The  adherents  of 
the  new  doctrines  showed  a  fearless  front,  their  lan- 
guage was  frank  and  firm — and,  on  the  contrary,  an 
unconquerable  terror  paralysed  the  partisans  of  Rome. 
The  Papacy  was  standing  yet,  but  those  who  were  re- 
garded as  its  pillars  began  to  stagger,  for  their  ears  had 
already  caueht  the  presages  of  approaching  ruin — ^pre- 
sages  resenu»ling  that  faint  and  dubious  sound,  which 
alone  gives  briel  warning  when  a  mountain  totters  to  its 
fall,  t  Aleander,  in  the  course  of  his  journey  to  Worms, 
was  often  subjected  to  the  severest  mortification.  When 
he  had  occasion  to  halt  in  any  spot  for  refreshment  or 
repoee,  neither  collegians,  nor  nobles,  nor  priests,  even 
among  those  believmi  to  be  favourable  to  the  pope*s 
cause,  would  venture  to  receive  him,  and  the  haughty 
Nuncio  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  meanest 
inns.t  Alarmed  by  these  symptoms,  Aleander  con- 
cluded that  his  life  was  in  danger.  He  arrived  at 
Worms  with  that  idea  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  his 
Roman  fanaitieism  assumed  additional  bitterness  from 
the  sense  of  personsl  injury.  He  had  immediate  re- 
course to  every  means  within  his  reach  to  prevent  the 
audacioua  appearance  of  the  formidable  Luther. — 
"  Would  it  not  be  a  scandal,*'  said  he,  **  to  see  laymen 
instituting  a  fresh  enquiry  into  a  cause,  in  which  the 
pope  has  already  pronounced  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion t*'  To  a  Roman  courtier,  nothing  could  be  so  un- 
welcome as  an  enquiry— «nd,  moreover,  this  was  to 
have  taken  place  in  Germany,  not  at  Rome,  a  circum- 
stance in  itaelf  deeply  affronting,  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  Luther  being  eventually  condemned  without 
a  dissentient  voice ;  but  such  result  of  the  trial  was 
uncertain.  Might  it  not  be  feared  that  the  man,  whose 
powerful  eloquence  had  already  done  such  deadly  mis- 
chief, might  draw  aside  many  of  the  princes  and  lorda 
into  the  path  of  perdition  ?  Aleander's  remonstrances 
with  Charles  were  of  the  most  ui^^nt  chsracter ;  be 
entreated,  he  threatened,  he  spoks  in  the  lofty  tone  of 
one  who  represented  the  Head  of  the  Church.^  Charlea 

Sve  way,  and  wrote  to  the  elector,  that,  inasmuch  as 
» time  allowed  to  Luther  had  expired,  he  was  now 
in  the  condition  of  a  man  actually  excommunicated 
by  the  pope,  and  consequently,  if  he  would  not  retract 
what  he  bad  vnritten,  Frederic  must  leave  him  at  Wit- 
temberg.  But  that  prince  had  already  commenced  his 
journey  without  him.  **  I  beseech  the  Lord,"  said 
Melancthon,  when  the  elector  took  his  departure,  **  to 
deal  graciously  with  our  sovereign.  On  him  rest  all 
our  hopes  for  the  revival  of  Chriatianity.  His  enemies 
will  stop  at  nothing,  k€u  ir6vTa  Xi^ov  KivrfvofthotyW 
but  God  will  bring  to  nought  the  devices  of  Achito- 
phel.     As  for  us,  let  us  perform  our  part  in  the  conflict 

*  Multitndo  .  .  .  tnrba  pauperum  nobilium  .  .  .  gramma* 
tlci  .  .  .  cauildici  .  .  ^  inferiorefl  ecclesiasticl  .  .  .  fiKtio 
multorum  regularinm  .  .  .  (Pallavicini.  i.  9S.) 

t  Re  omnen  conditiones  petalanter  grauantram  .  .  me- 
tum  cuilibet  incutiebant.     (Ibid.) 

I  Neminem  nactus  qui  anderet  ipsnm  exclpare  ad  villa  tor- 
didaque  hotpitia  fiegre  divertit  (Ibid.) 

§  Legati  Romaninolunt  nt  audiatur bomo hsreticus. 
nantur  mtilta.   (Zw.  Epp.p.  156) 

II  They  will  not  Uace  a  ttont  unturned.  (Corp.  Ref.  i.  379. 94 
Jan.) 
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bj  our  teachings  and  our  prayers.**  Lather  was  much 
grieved  that  he  was  forbiciden  to  appear  at  Worms.^ 

It  was  DOt  enough  for  Aleander,  however,  that  Luther 
was  prevented  from  making  his  appearance  at  the  Diet 
— he  was  bent  on  obtaining  his  condemnation.  He 
returned  incessantly  to  the  charge  with  the  princes, 
prelates,  and  jother  members  of  the  assembly ;  he 
charged  the  .Vugustine,  not  only  with  disobedience  and 
heresy,  but  also  with  sedition,  rebellion,  impiety,  and 
blasphemy.  But  the  very  tones  of  his  voice  betrayed 
the  passions  by  which  he  was  actuated.  *'  Hatred  and 
the  thirst  of  vengeance,*'  an  observer  remarked,  "  are 
bis  motives,  ratlier  than  any  true  seal  for  religion  ;**t 
and,  in  spite  of  the  frequency  and  the  vehemence  of  his 
harangues,  he  persuaded  no  one.t  Some  reminded 
him,  that  the  pope*s  bull  bad  only  condemned  Luther 
conditionally;  others  allowed  indications  to  escape 
them,  of  the  joy  they  felt  at  seeing  the  pride  of  Rome 
brought  down.  ■  The  emperor's  ministers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  ecclesiastical  electors  on  the  other,  af- 
fected extreme  coldness — the  former,  in  order  that  the 
pope  might  perceive  the  necessity  of  contracting  an 
alliance  with  their  master ;  the  latter,  thaC  he  miffht  be 
compelled  to  purchase  their  co-operation  at  a  higher 
price.  A  conviction  of  Luther's  innocence  was  the 
prevailing  sentiments  in  the  assembly,  and  Aleander 
could  not  restrain  his  indignation. 

But  the  coldness  of  the  Diet  ho  could  better  have 
brooked  than  the  coldness  which  was  now  manifested 
by  Rome.  Rome,  when  at  length,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, she  had  been  induced  to  treat  the  attack  of  the 
'*  drunken  German'*  as  a  serious  matter,  never  ima- 
gined that  a  bull,  emanating  from  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff could  fail  to  reduce  him  at  once  to  complete  and 
abject  submission. — She  had  relapsed  into  her  former 
security,^  and  neither  bull  nor  coin  did  she  now  forward 
to  Germany.  .  Now,  without  money,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible to  manage  an  affair  like  this  111  Rome  must  be 
roused,  and  Aleander  accordingly  sounds  the  alarm. 
"  Germany,**  he  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  is 
falling  away  from  Rome — the  princes,  I  say,  are  falling 
away  from  the  pope.  A  little  more  delay — a  little  more 
compromise— >and  the  case  becomes  hopeless  ! — ^Mo- 
uey!  Money!  or  Germany  is  lostV'f 

At  this  cry,  Rome  awakes ;  the  retainers  of  the  Pa- 
pacy assembled  in  the  Vatican,  cast  aside  their  torpor, 
and  hasten  to  forge  fresh  thunders  of  direful  potency. 
The  pope  issues  a  new  bull,**  and  that  excommunica- 
tion, with  which  hitherto  the  heretical  doctor  had  only 
been  threatened,  is  now  decidedly  pronounced  against 
him,  and  against  all  his  adherents.  Rome,  by  thus 
wilfully  snapping  asunder  the  last  thread  that  yet  held 
him  to. her  church,  gave  Luther  more  liberty,  and  con- 
sequently more  power.  Assailed  by  the  papal  thun- 
ders, he  cast  himself,  with  a  more  ardent  love,  into  the 
anns  of  Christ.  Driven  from  the  outward  temple,  he 
felt  more  deeply  .that  he  was  a  temple  himself,  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

'Mt  is  a  fflorioua  thing  to  think  of,*'  said  he,  **  that 
we  sinners,  believing  in  Christ,  and  feeding  on  his  flesh, 
should  have  him  dwelling  in  us — 'in  all  his  power,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  righteousness-7-for  it  is  written,  WhO' 

*  Cum dolorelegi  novisiimas Caroli lltteras.  (L.  Epp.  1. 643) 

t  Magis  invidia  et  vindicts  libidine  quam  zelo  pietatis- 
Hist.  Job.  Cochlsi  de  actis  et  icripUs  Martini  Lutheri.  Pm-. 
1666.  p.  37.  cervo.— Cochlaeus  was  one  of  Luthei^  greateit  ene. 
mies.    We  shall  •hortly  have  to  speak  of  him. 

\  Vehementibus  suis  orationibus  parum  promovit.  Coch- 
leas. 

4  Negligens  qnadam  sscuritas  Romam  pervaseraL  (Palli* 
vicinij.94.) 

II  Ntfc  pecunia  ad  variov  pro  eaden  sumptus.    (Tbid.) 

T  Periculum  denique  amittends  Oermanls  ex  paraimonla 
nonete  cujusdam.    (Ibid.) 

**  Decet  Romannm  pontlficem,  lie,     (Roman.  Bullariam.) 


soever  believeth  in  tne^  in  him  I  ahide,  O  wonderful 
abode  !  marvellous  tabernacle ;  how  far  excelling  that 
which  waa  set  up  by  Moses !  within,  how  magniScently 
adorned  with  coaUy  hangings,  and  purple  veils  and 
implements  of  gold !  and  yet  without,  even  like  that 
other  tabernacle  which  God  commanded  to  be  erected 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  there  is  nothing  to  be  aeea 
but  the  coarse  covering  of  ram's  skins  and  goat's  hair.*' 
Often  does  the  Christian  stumble,  and  in  his  outward 
aspect  all  is  weakness  and  reproach.  But  what  mat- 
tera  it  1 — beneath  that  infirmity  and  foolishness  of  hta, 
a  power  lies  hid  which  the  world  cannot  know,  and 
which  yet  must  overcome  the  world ;  for  Christ  abideth 
in  him.  I  have  sometimes  seen  Christians  balling  in 
their  walk,  and  ready  to  fall,  but  when  the  hoar  came 
that  they  must  wrestle  with  the  enemy,  or  plead  their 
Master's  cause  before  the  world,  Christ  on  a  sudden 
stirred  within  them,  and  so  strong  and  valiant  did  they 
then  become,  that  Satan  was  dismayed  and  fled  from 
their  presence.*'! 

Such  an  hour  as  he  spoke  of  waa  soon  to  come  upon 
himself;  and  Chriat,  who  **  abode"  with  him  was  then 
to  be  his  present  help.  Rome  in  the  meantime  cast 
him  off  in  scorn.  The  Reformer  and  all  who  took  part 
with  him,  of  whatsoever  rank  or  degree,  were  anathe- 
matized, and  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  for  them- 
selves and  their  descendants,  all  their  honours  and  their 
worldly  goods.  Every  faithful  Christian  was  enjoined, 
as  he  valued  his  own  soul,  to  shun  sll  intercourse  with 
that  accursed  crew  ;  in  every  place  where  the  heresy 
had  ffainod  a  footing,  it  waa  the  duty  of  the  priests  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  at  the  hour  of  high  mass,  so- 
lemnly to  publish  th^  sentence  of  escommunicatiou. 
The  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  were  to  be  removed 
from  the  altar — the  cross  to  be  laid  on  the  groond — 
twelve  priests,  holding  torches  in  their  hands,  were  to 
light  them  first,  and  immediately  to  dash  them  down, 
and  extinguish  them  by  tramplins  them  under  foot ; 
the  bishop  was  then  to  proclaim  we  condemnation  of 
those  ungodly  men ;  the  bells  were  to  be  tolled  ;  the 
bishop  and  the  priests  in  concert  were  to  chant  anathe- 
mas and  maledictions ;  and  the  service  was  to  be  con- 
cluded by  a  discourse  of  unsparing  severity  against 
Luther  and  his  adherents. 

Twenty-two  days  bsd  elapsed  since  the  publication 
of  the  sentence  at  Rome,  though  it  probably  had  not 
yet  transpired  in  Germany,  when  Lutoer  bavins  beard 
that  it  was  sgain  in  contemplation  to  summon  nim  to 
Worms,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Elector,  couched  in 
such  terms  as  to  give  that  Prince  the  option  of  com- 
municating it  to  the  Diet.  Luther  was  anzioua  to  cor- 
rect the  erroneous  notions  entertained  by  the  Princes 
who  composed  that  august  aasembly — and  candidly  to 
explain  to  them  the  true  merits  of  a  cauae  so  little 
understood.  "  I  rejoice  with  all  my  heart,  most  serene 
Prince,**  said  he,  *'  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  disposed 
to  have  this  affair  brought  before  him.  I  call  Christ 
to  witness  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  German  nation,  of 
the  Catholic  church,  of  the  Christian  world— of  God 
himself — not  the  cause  of  a  solitary,  humble  indi  vidual-t 
I  am  ready  to  repair  to  Worms,  provided  only  that  a 
aafe-conduct,  and  learned,  pious,  and  impartial  iudges 
bo  allowed  me.  I  am  ready  to  answer  for  myself— for 
it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  recklessness,  nor  for  the  sake 
of  worldly  profit,  that  I  have  taught  the  doctrine  which 
is  laid  to  my  charge — I  have  taught  it  in  obedience 
to  my  conscience,  and  to  my  oath,  as  a  doctor  of  the 

*  Exodns  xxvl.  7, 14. 

t  So  rerete  sich  der  CHristus,  dass  sie  so  fest  warden  dass 
derTuefel  fliechen  musste.    (L.  0pp.  ix.  613,  on  John  vi.  66.) 

t  Causam  qua,  Chiisto  teste,  Dei,  christianiorbis,  ecclesia 
catholioH  et  totius  Oermanicte  nationis,  et  nou  unius  et  pii« 
vatl  est  hominis.    (L.  Epp.  i.  61 1 .) 
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Holy  Scriptures — for  6od*8  glonr  have  I  taught  it — 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Christian  Church— for  the  good 
of  the  German  people — for  thd  rooting-out  of  gross 
superstition  and  grievous  abuses — the  cure  of  innumer- 
able evils — the  wiping  away  of  foul  disgrace — the 
overthrow  of  tyranny,  blasphemy,  and  impiety,  in  count- 
less forms." 

This  declaration,  made  at  so  critical  a  moment  of 
Lutber*s  life,  deserves  to  be  regarded  with  deep  atten- 
tion. Here  we  see  the  motives  by  which  he  was  ac- 
tuated, here  are  the  secret  springs  which  gave  the  first 
impulse  of  revival  to  the  Christian  community.  We 
find  no  traces  here  of  monkish  emulation,  or  a  desire 
to  break  loose  from  the  restraint  of  monastic  vows. 

But  all  this  was  of  little  moment  to  mere  politicians. 
An  alliance  with  the  Pope  was  every  day  becoming 
more  necessary  to  the  success  of  Charles*  designs. 
Situated  as  he  was,  between  the  Pope  and  the  Elector, 
he  could  have  wished  either  to  separate  Frederic  from 
Lather,  or  to  satisfy  the  Pope  without  offending  Fre- 
deric. But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  1  Many 
of  his  courtiers  treated  the  whole  affair  of  the  Augustine 
monk  with  that  contemptuous  indiiference  which  poli- 
ticians generally  affect,  when  the  interests  of  religion 
are  discussed.  <*  Let  us  avoid  all  extreme  measures,** 
said  they.  '*  Let  us  entangle  Luther  in  negotistions, 
and  silence  him  by  the  help  of  some  partial  concessions. 
To  stifle  the  flame,  not  fan  it — is  the  coarse  of  true 
policy.  If  the  monk  fall  into  the  trap,  we  have  gained 
our  object.  By  accepting  a  compromise,  he  will  fix  a 
gag  on  his  own  mouth,  and  ruin  his  cause.  To  save 
appearances,  a  few  external  reforms  must  be  granted, 
the  Elector  will  be  satisfied,  the  Pope  will  be  conciliat- 
ed, and  things  will  go  on  once  more  in  the  ordinary 
track." 

Such  was  the  plan  devised  by  the  confidants  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  doctors  of  Wittemberg  appear  to  have  discov- 
ered this  new  artifice.  "  They  are  trying  to  gain  men 
over  secretly,**  said  Melancthon,  **  and  mining  in  .the 
dark.***  John  Glapio,  the  £mperor*s  confessor,  a  man 
hi  hieh  repute,  an  adroit  courtier,  and  a  wily  monk, 
was  cbarved  with  the  execution  of  the  scheme.  Glapio 
possessed  the  full  confidence  of  Charles,  who,  adopting 
io  this  particular  the  Spanish  custom,  abandoned  to 
him  almost  entirely  the  care  of  all  matters  relating  to 
religion.  Charles  had  no  sooner  been  elevated  to  the 
imperial  throne,  than  Leo  hastened  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  Glapio  fa^  marks  of  favour  which  the  confessor 
warmly  acknowledged,  t  He  could  not  better  discharge 
his  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Pontiff  than  by  ailencing 
the  new-bom  heresy,  and  accordingly  applied  himself 
lothe  work.t 

Among  the  counsellors  of  the  Elector  of  Saxonv, 
one  who  held  a  conspicuous  place,  was  Gregory  Brack, 
or  PonCanus,  a  man  distinguished  for  intelligence,  de- 
cision, and  courage,  whose  skill  in  divinity  might  have 
shamed  all  the  doctors ;  while  his  wisdom  was  ade- 
quate to  bafile  the  united  craft  of  all  the  monks  in  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Glapio,  knowing  the  in- 
fluence which  the  chancellor  possessed,  requested  an 
bterview  with  him,  and  introducing  himself,  as  though 
he  bad  been  a  friend  of  the  Reformer :  "  I  was  filled 
with  joy,'*  said  he,  in  a  kindly  tone,  **  when  I  read  the 
first  writtings  of  Luther ;  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  vi- 
gorous tree  that  had  shot  forth  goodly  branches,  and  save 
promise  to  the  Church  of  the  most  precious  fruit. 

*  BIsncalam  tentent  et  ezperiantur  . . .  (Corp.  Reform,  i. 
S81.  3.  Feb.> 

t  Bsniriils  offlciis  rseens  a  Pontiflce  deliaitus . .  (PallaTlci- 
ni,l.90) 

X  Et  wane  in  eo  toto  negotio  tingalare  probltatif  ardorisque 
specimeadsbit    (fbUi.) 


Many  others,  it  is  true,  had  entertained  the  same  views 
as  he :  but  none  had  so  nobly  and  undauntedly  pro- 
claimed the  truth.  But  when  I  read  his  book  on  the 
Babylonian  Captivity,  I  felt  like  a  man  stunned  and 
overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of  blows  from  head  to  foot. 
I  cannot  believe,*'  added  the  monk,  "that  brother 
Martin  will  avow  himself  the  author  of  it ;  it  is  marked 
neither  by  his  peculiar  style,  nor  by  the  learning  he 
elsewhere  evinces.**  After  some  discussion,  the  Con- 
fessor continued :  "  Conduct  me  to  the  Elector,  and 
in  your  presence  I  will  show  him  where  Luther  has 
erred.** 

The  chancellor  replied,  that  the  business  of  the  Diet 
lefl  his  Highness  no  leisure  ;  and,  moreover,  that  he 
took  no  part  in  that  affair.  The  monk,  to  his  great  vez- 
atfon,  found  his  request  eluded.  *'  Nevertheless,*'  said 
the  chancellor,  **  since  you  say  there  is  no  evil  with- 
out a  remedy,  be  pleased  to  explain  yourself.*' 

Assuming  a  confidential  air,  the  confessor  answered  : 
"  The  emperor  earnestly  desires  to  see  a  man  like  Lu- 
ther reconciled  to  the  church ;  for  his  books  (before 
the  publication  of  the  treatise  on  the  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity) were  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  his  Majesty.* 
That  last  work  of  Luther's  was,  doubtless,  written  un- 
der the  irritation  of  beine  excited  by  the  bull.  Let  him 
but  declare  that  he  had  no  intention  to  diaturb  the 
peace  of  the  church,  and  the  learned  of  every  nation 
will  join  hands  with  him.  Procure  me  an  audience  of 
his  Highness.** 

The  chancellor  waited  on  the  elector  again.  Fre- 
deric well  knew  that  any  retraction  was  impossible. 
**  Tell  the  confessor,**  said  he,  **  that  I  cannot  com- 

Ely  with  his  wish,  but  continue  your  conference  with 
im." 

Glapio  received  this  message  with  many  demonstra- 
tions of  respect ;  snd,  shifting  his  ground,  he  said : 
"  Let  the  elector  name  some  persons  in  whom  he  places 
confidence  to  deliberate  on  this  affair.** 

The  Changbllob.  "  The  elector  does  not  profess 
to  be  Luther's  advocate.*'! 

Thb  CoNFEssor.  "  Well,  then,  you  and  I,  at  least, 
can  take  the  matter  up.  Christ  is  my  witness  that  I 
urge  thia  from  love  to  the  church,  and  to  Luther  him- 
self, who  has  opened  so  many  hearts  to  the  truth.*' 

The  chancellor,  having  refused  to  undertake  a  task 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  Reformer  himself,  waa 
about  to  withdraw. 

**  Stay  !'*   said  the  monk. 

Thb  Chancbllob.     "  What  is  your  wish  T' 

Thb  Conpbssor.  '*  Let  Luther  deny  that  he  is 
the  author  of  the  Bahylonian  Captivity ^ 

Thb  Chancbllob.  "But  the  pope's  bull  con- 
demns all  his  other  works." 

Thb  Conpbssor.  "  That  was  because  of  his  ob- 
stinacy. If  he  disclaims  that  book,  the  pope,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  plenary  authority,  can  easily  reverse  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication.  What  may  we  not  hope 
for,  now  that  we  have  ao  excellent  an  emperor  ?" 

Perceiving  that  these  words  had  made  some  impres- 
sion on  the  chancellor,  the  monk  follbwed  them  up  b^ 
observing :  *'  Luther  always  wants  to  argue  from  the  Bi- 
ble. The  Bible — it  is  like  wax,  you  may  stretch  and 
mould  it  any  way  that  you  pleaae.  I  would  undertake  to 
find  authority  in  the  Bible  for  doctrines  more  extrava- 
gant, even,  than  Luther's.  He  runs  into  error  by  inter- 
preting every  word  of  Christ  into  a  command."  Wish 
ing  next  to  act  upon  the  other's  fears,  he  added :  "  What 
would  the  issue  be  if,  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  the 
emperor  were  to  have  recourse  to  arms  1  .  .  .  Think 
of  that.»* 

*  £s  baben  desien  Bucber  Jbro  MajMtat  .  .  .  am  et  was 
gefallen.    (Archivet  of  Weimar. — Seckend.  p.  815.) 
f  Derandem  das  Hertz  zn  vielem  Guten  eroflhct .  .  (Ibid.) 
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The  confessor's  artifices  were -not  yet  exhausted 
*'  A  man  might  have  lived  ten  years  in  his  company ," 
says  Erasmus,  "  without  having  fathomed  him  at  last.*' 

"  What  an  excellent  book/'  said  he  to  the  Chan- 
cellor,  on  his  next  visit,  a  few  days  afterward ;  "  is  that 
work  of  Luther*s  on  Christian  Liberty  ?  What  wis- 
dom, what  learning,  what  wit  does  it  display ;  it  is  the 
production  of  a  scholar  indeed !  .  .  .  .  Let  men  of 
irreproachable  character  be  chosen  on  both  sides,  and 
let  the  pope  and  Luther  agree  to  abide  by  their  judg- 
ment. In  many  articles,  it  is  past  a  doubt,  that  a  deci- 
sion would  be  in  Lutber*s  favour.*  ....  I  will 
speak  to  the  emperor  about  it  myself.  Believe  me,  I 
am  not  without  grounds  for  what  I  say  to  you.  I  have 
told  the  emperor  that  the  chastisements  of  God  would 
fall  upon  him,  and  the  princes  also,  unless  the  church, 
the  spouse  of  Christ,  were  cleansed  from  all  those 
stains  which  now  defile  her.  I  told  him,  too,  that  God 
had  raised  up  Luther,  and  given  him  a  commission  to 
reprove  men  for  tbeir  sins,  using  him  as  a  rod  to  pun- 
ish the  offences  of  the  world."! 

These  words  we  may  receive  as  the  echo  of  the  po- 
pular voice  at  that  period,  and  as  testifying  the  opinion 
which  was  then  entertained  of  Luther,  even  by  his 
enemies.  The  chancellor,  roused  by  what  the  monk 
had  just  said,  could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise, 
that  his  master  should  be  treated  with  so  little  defer- 
ence. **  The  emperor  holds  daily  consultations  on  this 
affair,"  said  he,  *<  and  the  elector  is  invited  to  none 
of  them.  He  thinks  it  strange  that  the  emperor,  to 
whom  he  has  rendered  some  service,  should  exclude 
him  from  his  councils." 

The  Confessor.  '<  I  was  never  present  at  any  of 
those  deliberations  but  once,  and  on  that  occasion  I 
heard  the  emperor  resist  the  importunities  of  the  le- 

Etes.  Five  years  hence  it  will  be  seen  what  Charles 
B  done  for  the  Reformation  of  the  church." 

"  The  elector,"  replied  PonUnus,  "  knows  nothing 
of  Luther's  intentions.  Let  him  be  summoned  hither 
to  speak  for  himself." 

The  confessor  replied,  with  a  deep  sigh  :t  "  I  call 
God  to  witness,  how  ardently  I  desire  to  see  the  Re- 
formation of  Christendom  accomplished." 

To  slacken  the  course  of  the  affair — to  keep  Lu- 
ther's mouth  closed,  in  the  meantime — this  was  the 
sum  of  what  Glapio  aimed  at.  At  all  events,  to  pre- 
vent Luther  from  coming  to  Worms.  To  the  nuncios, 
the  monks,  and  the  rest  of  the  papal  phalanx,  a  dead 
man,  returning  from  the  other  world,  and  appearing  in 
the  midst  of  the  Diet,  would  not  have  been  so  fearful 
a  spectacle  as  the  bodily  presence  of  the  Doctor  of 
Wittemberg. 

**  How  many  days  does  it  take  to  travel  from  Wit- 
temberg to  Worms  V*  inquired  the  confessor,  in  a  tone 
of  affected  indifference,  and  immediately  departed, 
having  first  entreated  Pontanus  to  present  his  very  re- 
spectful salutations  to  the  elector. 

Such  were  the  stratagems  practised  by  the  court- 
iers. The  firmness  of  Pontanus  disconcerted  them 
all.  That  upright  man  vras  unmoved  as  a  rock  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  these  proceedings.  And,  in  the 
end,  the  monks  themselves  fell  into  the  snare  which 
they  had  laid  for  their  enemies.  "The  Christian," 
says  Luther,  in  his  figurative  language,  **  is  like  a  bird 
tethered  beside  a  trap.  Wolves  and  foxoe  prowl  around 
it,  and  at  len^  spring  upon  their  prey.  But  they 
fall  into  the  pit,  ana  perish  there,  while  that  timorous 
bird  remains  unharmed.      Thus    it  is  that  we  are 

*  Ef  sey  nicht  z«  zwoifeln  dass  Lntbonis  in  vielen  Artfkeln 
werde  den  Siec  davon  tragen  .  .  •  (Seckend.  p.  S19.) 

f  Dan  Got  dtiesen  Maan  gessndt,  .  .  .  daaa  er  sine  Geiisel 
seve  urn  der  Snrdea  willen.  (Weimar  Archiv.->-Seck.  p.  8*10.) 

I  Olapk)  thatkisraaf  eiaea  tleflBa  BenfMr,  on  rafte  Qott  xum 
2eag6D.   (lUd  931.) 


preserved  by  the  holy  angels,  and  those  devooriitf 
wolves,  the  hypocrites  and  persecutors,  are  restrains 
from  doing  us  any  hurt*"*  Not  only  were  the  arti- 
fices of  the  donfessor  unavailing,  but  the  admissions 
he  had  made,  confirmed  Frederic  in  his  opinion  that 
Luther  was  in  tho  right,  and  that  it  ytw  his  dutj  to 
protect  him. 

The  hearts  of  men  were  still  inclining  more  stroDgly 
toward  the  Gospel.  A  Dominican  prior  proposed  tnat 
the  emperor,  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  England,  Por- 
tugal, Hungary,  and  Poland,  the  pope  and  the  elect- 
ors, should  name  representatives,  to  whom  the  deter- 
mination of  the  controversy  should  be  committed.  *'  A 
case  like  this,"  it  was  urged,  "  has  never  been  de- 
cided by  the  pope  alone."t  Such  waa  the  spirit  now 
everywhere  prevalent,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
condemn  Luther  without  having  heard  and  conTicted 
him.t 

Aleander,  in  the  height  of  his  alarm,  displayed  un- 
wonted energy.  It  was  no  longer  against  tne  elector, 
and  Luther  alone,  that  he  had  to  contend.  The  se- 
cret negotiations  of  the  confessor,  the  plan  of  accom- 
modation proposed  by  the  Dominican,  the  acquiesence 
of  Charles's  ministers,  the  coldness  of  Romish  piety, 
even  among  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the  pontiff — 
a  coldness  which  Pallavicini  likens  to  thst  produced 
by  the  gush  of  some  icy  stream^ — all  these  circum- 
stances Aleander  viewed  with  a  foreboding  eye.  He 
had,  at  length,  received  from  Rome  the  money  he  had 
applied  for  ;  he  had  in  bis  possession  briefs  couched 
in  the  strongest  language,  and  addressed  to  the  high- 
est authorities  in  the  Empire. II  Fearful  lest  his  vic- 
tim should  escape  him,  he  conceived  that  now  was 
the  time  to  strike  the  decisive  blow.  He  forwarded 
the  briefs  to  the  several  parties  to  whom  they  were  di- 
rected ;  he  scattered  silver  and  gold  with  an  unspar- 
ing hand ;  he  lavished  the  most  alluring  promises ; 
*'  and,  aided  by  his  three-fold  machinery,"  says  the  car- 
dinal, whbse  nsrrative  we  follow,  "  made  a  Iresh  effort 
to  draw  the  wavering  assembly  to  the  pope's  side.''^  For 
the  emperor  he  planted  his  snares  with  special  diligence. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  dissentions  between  the 
Flemish  and  Spanish  ministers.  He  laid  incesaant 
siege  to  the  sovereign's  ear.  The  friends  of  Rome, 
waking  at  his  call  from  tbeir  torpor,  pressed  the 
youth^l  Charles  with  their  united  solicitations.  "  Not 
a  day  passes,"  wrote  the  elector,  to  his  brother  John, 
"  but  measures  hostile  to  Luther  are  brought  forward ; 
his  enemies  now  demand  that  he  should  be  placed  un- 
der the  ban  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  jointly  ;  to 
injure  him,  by  every  possible  method,  is  their  single 
aim.  The  men  who  parade  their  red  hats  before  us — 
the  Romans  and  their  followers — ^pursue  this  work 
with  an  unwearied  zeal."** 

Aleander  did,  in  reality,  urge  the  condemnation  of 
the  Reformer,  with  an  impetuosity  which  Luther  him- 
self designates  as  **  incredible  fury. "ft  The  ApostaU 
nuncio,}!  as  Luther  calls  him,  was,  on  one  occasion, 
transported  by  his  anger  so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
caution,  that  he  cried  aloud  :  **  If  ye  seek  to  shake  off 
your  allegiance  to  Rome,  ye  Germans,  we  will  bring 
things  to  such  a  pass  that  ye  shall  unsheath  the  sword 
*  L.  0pp.  (W.)  zxii.  1665. 

t  Und  nlemals  dem  Paptt  allefn  geglanbt    (Seek.  p.  333.) 
i  Spalatlnaf  icrfbit  tantum  faroTis  Ersngelio  esse  istie  at 
ma  inauditom  eC  inconvictum  daannaM  non  speret.    (L.  Emk 
i.6fi«.fl.Feb.) 

h  Hinc  aqua  manabat,  que  succenss  pietatis  Bstum  restin- 
guebat.    (PaUaTiciul,  L  96.) 
II  Mandata,  pcaanis  et  diplomata.    (Ibid.  M. ) 
1  Triplici  hac  industria  nunc  Aleander .  .  .  (Ibid.) 
•*  Das  thun  die  in  rothen  Haten  prangea.    (Beck.  864.) 
tt  Min>  furore^  Papists  moUunter  mini  mala.    (L.  Eppw  i. 

I  \i  Nuntlus  apoitaticuB  (playine  on  the  word  **  apostoUcaL'*) 
I  ai^tsam  mis  viiibus.    (Ibid.  Ms)  ' 
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of  extermination  affainst  each  otberi  and  perish  in  your 
own  blood  !'**  "  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  pope  feeds 
Cbnst*8  sheep/*  observes  the  Reformer. 

But  much  unlike  this  was  the  language  he  used 
himself.  For  his  own  sake  he  asked  nothing.  *'  Lu- 
ther," said  Melancthon,  *Ms  ready  to  purchase  the 
glory  and  advancement  of  the  Gospel  at  the  cost  of 
his  own  Ufe.'*t  But  he  trembled  wnen  he  thought  of 
the  calamities  of  which  his  death  might  be  the  sianal. 
He  saw  a  misguided  people  avencing  his  martyrdom; 
probablv  by  shedding  the  blood  ofhis  adversaries,  and 
especially  that  of  the  priests.  He  deprecated  so  Ter- 
rible a  responsibility.  **  God,'*  said  he,  "  is  restrain- 
ing the  fury  of  his  enemies,  but  if  it  break  looke  .  .  . 
then  shall  we  see  a  storm  bursting  on  the  heads  of  the 
priests,  like  that  which  formerly  swept  over  Bohemia  and 
laid  it  waste.  I  shall  not  have  to  answer  for  this,  for 
I  have  made  it  my  earnest  prayer  that  the  German 
princes  would  oppose  the  Romans  by  the  wisdom  of 
their  counsel,  not  by  the  8V)ord.t  To  war  against 
priests,  a  timid  and  helpless  tribe,  is  to  war  against 
women  and  childem.*' 

Charles  the  Fifth  did  not  long  hold  out  against  the 
solicitations  of  the  nuncio.  The  bigotry  he  inherited 
from  bis  Flemish  and  Spanish  ancestors,  had  been 
sQccessfully  fostered  by  his  preceptor,  Adrian,  who,  at 
a  later  period,  ascended  the  pontifical  throne.  But  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  state. 
"Convince  the  Die/,**  said  the  youthful  monarch. 
This  was  exactly  what  Aleander  desired ;  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  be  introduced  to  the  assembly  on  the 
13ih  of  February. 

The  nuncio  duly  prepared  himself  for  that  solemn 
aodience.  It  was  a  weighty  task  that  had  been  im 
posed  npon  him ;  but  Aleander  was  worthy  to  sustain 
iL  He  was  not  merely  the  legate,  and  representative 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  invested  with  all  the  outward 
dignity  befitting  his  exalted  functions,  he  was  also  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his  age.  The  friends  of 
the  Reformation  waited  the  result  in  some  anxiety, 
The  elector,  under  the  pretext  of  indisposition,  absent- 
ed himself  from  the  sitting;  but  he  instructed  some  of 
his  counsellors  to  attend,  and  to  take  notes  of  the  nun- 
cio's discourse. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Aleander  proceeded  to  the 
imperial  asssembly.  The  feelings  or  the  people  were 
strongly  excited  ;  many  called  to  mind  how  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  had  gone  to  the  judgment- hall  of  Pilate,  to 
demand  the  death  of  him  '*  who  perverted  the  nation,"^ 
At  the  moment  when  the  nuncio  had  his  foot  upon  the 
threshold,  the  usher  of  the  Diet,  says  Pallavicini,  rude- 
ly stepping  up  to  him,  set  his  clenched  fist  against 
his  breast,  ana  thrust  him  back.  II  "  He  was  a  Luther- 
an in  his  heart,**  adds  the  Romish  historian.  If  this 
anecdote  is  true,  it  certainly  shows  an  unseemly  ex 
cess  of  passion  in  the  individual,  but  it  also  enables 
us  to  judge  how  powerful  an  effect  had  been  produced 
by  Lutber*8  teaching,  even  among  those  who  kept  the 
doors  of  the  Germanic  council.  The  high-spirited  Ale- 
ander, repressing  the  officer's  insolence  by  his  digni- 
fied demeanor,  walked  forward  and  entered  the  hall. 
Never  had  Rome  been  summoned  to  plead  her  cause 
before  so  august  an  assembly.  The  nancio  placed  be- 
fore him  sucn  documents  as  he  thought  necessary  to 
certify  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  together  with 
the  writings  of  Luther  and  the  papal  bulls ;  and  then, 

•  Ut  rnatnls  csdibus  ebsampti  vestro  enors  pereatis.  (Ibid. 
«e.) 

t  Libcnter  etiam  morte  raa  EvangelU  gloriam  et  profsotnin 
emerit  (Corp.  Bef.  L  99S.) 

1  Hon  ferro,  nsd  eonsUia*  at 

S  Luke  xxiiL  3. 

Q .  . .  Pognis  fjas  pectori  admotli  rspolsrit  (Fallavioini,  L 
113.) 


silence  having  been  proclaimed  in  the  Diet,  he  spoke 
as  follows  : 

Most  august  Emperor !  most  potent  Princes ! 
most  excellent  Deputies  !  I  appear  before  you  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  which  engages  the  warmest  affec- 
tions of  my  heart.  My  office  is  to  guard  the  ever- 
hallowed  tiara  that  rests  on  the  brows  of  my  master  ; 
to  uphold  that  pontifical  throne,  in  whose  defence  I 
would  gladly  deliver  my  body  to  the  flames,  were  I 
only  assured  that  the  newly-spawned  heresy,  which  I 
stand  forth  to  denounce,  would  perish  along  with  me."^ 

"  I  deny  the  assertion,  that  the  controversy  between 
Luther  and  Rome  is  one  in  which  the  pope  alone  is 
interested.  I  have  Luther's  writings  here  before  me, 
and  any  man,  who  has  his  eyesight,  may  see  that  they 
attack  the  holy  doctrines  of  the  church.  He  teaches 
that  those  alone  are  worthy  communicants,  whose  con- 
sciences are  filled  with  sorrow  and  confusion  on  ac- 
count of  their  sins,  and  that  baptism  justifies  no  one 
unless  he  hath  faith  in  that  word  of  promise  of  which 
baptism  is  the  pledge.t  He  denies  the  necessity  of 
good  works  to  qualify  us  for  everlasting  glory.  He 
denies  that  we  have  liberty  and  power  to  obey  the  law 
of  nature  and  the  law  of  God.  He  affirms  that  we 
sin  of  necessity  in  all  our  actions.  Have  weapons  bet- 
ter fitted  than  these  to  sever  all  the  ties  of  morality 
ever  been  drawn  from  the  arsenal  of  hell  J 

**  He  contends  for  the  abrogation  of  reliaious  vows. 
What  miserable  disorder  would  the  world  behold,  if 
those  who  were  designed  to  be  the  leaven  of  their  race, 
were  to  cast  aside  their  sacred  vestments,  forsake  the 
temples  that  once  resounded  with  their  holy  songs,  and 
plunge  at  once  into  adultery,  incest,  and  licentious- 
ness. 

"Why  should  I  enumerate  all  the  crimes  of  this  ao- 
dacious  monk  7  He  sins  against  the  dead,  for  he  de- 
nies the  existence  of  purgatory ;  he  sins  against  heaven, 
for  he  says  that  he  would  not  believe  an  angel  sent 
from  heaven ;  he  sins  against  the  church,  for  he  main- 
tains that  all  Christians  are  priests ;  he  sins  againat 
the  saints,  for  he  treats  their  venerable  writings  wiUi 
contempt ;  he  sins  againat  councils,  for  he  calb  the 
Council  of  Constance  an  assembly  of  devils  ;  he  sins 
against  the  secular  power,  for  he  forbids  the  punish- 
ment of  death  to  be  inflcted  on  any  one  who  has  not 
committed  a  mortal  sin.t  There  are  people  who  tell 
us  he  is  a  man  of  piety.  I  will  not  impugn  his  private 
character ;  I  will  only  remind  this  assembly,  that  it 
is  a  common  thing  for  the  devil  to  deceive  men  under 
the  appearance  ofsanctity.*' 

Aleander  next  adverted  to  the  decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence,  condemning  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
and  laid  the  pope*s  bull,  regarding  that  council,  at  the 
emperor's  feet.  The  Archbishop  of  Mentz  took  up  the 
bull,  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Cologne  and  Treves,  who  received  it  reverently, 
and  handed  it  to  the  other  princes.  The  nuncio  hav- 
ing thus  preferred  bis  charge  against  Luther,  proceed- 
ed in  his  second  object,  the  justification  of  Rome. 


tedieUs.  (L.Epp.LM.) 


anaer.  ii  n  irue  inai  tne  carainai  aamitii 
into  the  shape  in  which  he  presents  it  to  1 
nwcifies  the  materials  he  has  ased,  and  ai 
der^  letters,  deposited  in  the  archives  of  tl 


*  Ihunmodo  mecnm  una  monstrum  nascentis  hsresis  arde- 
ret  (Pallavicini,  i.  97.)  Seclcendorf,  and,  after  him,  other 
Protestant  historians,  have  asserted  that  Pallavieioi  himself  is 
the  author  of  the  speech  which  he  jpuu  into  the  mouth  of  Ale- 
ander.   It  is  true  that  the  cardinal  admits  harine  moulded  it 

hisreamiTk-,  but  he 
among  these,  Alesn- 
,  deposited  hi  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  (AoU 
WormatisB,  fol.  66  and  99.)  I  think,  therefore,  to  r^ect  it  al- 
together would  be  injudicious.  I  have  collected  some  addl. 
tional  passages  of  the  speech  firom  other  sources,  Protestant 
and  Romish. 

(Bapismum  neminem  Justificare,  sed  fldem  in  verbum 
promissioniscaiaddJtnr  Baptismus.  (Cochtous,  Act.  Luth. 
28-; 

X  Weil  er  verbiete  Jemand  nut  Todes  Strafe  zu  belcgen  dsr 
nioht  da  Todaonde  begangen.    (Beckesd.  p.  888.) 
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**  Luthec  tells  us,  that  at  Rome  the  lips  profess  what 
the  life  belies.  If  this  be  true,  most  not  the  inference 
we  draw  from  it  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  his  7  If 
the  ministers  of  any  religion  live  in  accordance  wiih 
its  precepts,  that  very  token  proves  the  religion  to  be 
false.  Such  was  the  religion  of  ihe  ancient  Romans. 
Such  is  that  of  Mahomet,  and  that  of  Luther  himself. 
But  such  is  not  the  religion  taught  us  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs.  No !  the  doctrine  they  profess  condemns 
them  all,  as  having  failed  in  their  duty  ;  many  of  them 
as  highly  blame- worthy  ;  some,  I  frankly  confess  it, 
as  deeply  criminal.  *^  ....  By  that  doctrine  their 
actions  are  delivered  over  to  the  censure  of  men's 
tongues,  while  they  live — to  the  execration  of  history 
after  their  death. t  Now,  what  pleasure,  or  what  pro- 
fit, I  ask,  can  the  pontiflfs  have  proposed  to  themselves, 
in  inventing  a  religion  like  this  ? 

*'  The  church,  we  shall  be  told,  in  the  early  ages, 
was  not  ffoverned  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  ....  and 
what  is  the  inference  here  1  If  an  argument  like  this 
is  to  have  any  weight,  we  may  next  exnort  men  to  feed 
upon  acorns,  or  princesses  of  the  royal  blood  to  go 
forth  and  wash  their  garments  by  the  river-side  ?" 

But  the  nuncio's  main  attack  was  directed  person- 
ally against  his  antagonist,  the  Reformer.  Adverting 
indignantly  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  some,  that  Lu- 
ther ought  to  be  heard  :  "  Luther,"  cried  he,  "  will  al- 
low himself  to  be  set  right  by  no  one.  I/ong  ago  the 
pope  summoned  him  to  Rome,  but  he  obeyed  not  the 
call.  The  pope  then  required  him  to  appear  before 
his  legate,  at  Augsburg,  and  he  did  sppear  there,  when 
he  had  obtained  a  safe  conduct  from  the  emperor — 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  legate's  hands  were  tied,  and 
ihe  use  of  his  tongue  alone  allowed  him.t  ....  Oh," 
•aid  Aleander,  turning  toward  Charles,  "  I  beseech 
your  Imperial  Majesty  not  to  do  that  which  could  only 
reflect  dishonour  upon  your  name.  Meddle  not  with  an 
affair  in  which  the  laity  have  no  right  to  interpose.  Dis- 
charge the  duty  that  properly  devolves  upon  you.  Let 
Luther's  doctrines  be  proscribed,  by  your  authority, 
throughout  the  empire.  Let  his  writings  be  everywhere 
committed  to  the  flames.  Shrink  not  from  the  path 
of  justice.  There  is  enough,  in  the  writings  of  Luther, 
to  warrant  the  burning  of  a  hundred  thousand  here- 
tics.<(  And  whom  have  we  to  fearl  The  multitude  7 
Their  insolence  makes  them  formidable,  while  the  bat- 
tle is  delayed,  but  when  it  comes  their  cowardice  will 
render  them  contemptible.  Foreign  princes  1  Nay  ! 
the  King  of  Prance  has  issued  an  edict,  to  prevent 
Luther's  doctrines  from  ffaining  an  entrance  into  his 
dominions.  The  King  of  England  is  preparing  to  com- 
bat him  with  his  own  royal  pen.  The  opinion  of  Hun- 
gary, Italy,  and  Spain,  it  is  for  yourselves  to  declare, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  your  neighbours,  how  sreat  so- 
ever their  hatred  against  you,  who  would  wish  you  so 
much  mischief,  as  this  heresy  must  entail  upon  you. 
For  if  our  enemy  dwells  close  beside  us,  we  may,  per- 
haps, desire  that  the  ague  should  enter  his  house,  but 
not  the  plague.  What  are  all  these  Lutherans  f  A 
motley  rabble  of  insolent  grammarians,  licentious 
priests,  disorderly  monks,  ignorant  advocates,  degraded 
nobles,  misled  and  perverted  plebeians.  How  ^reatl^ 
inperior  is  the  Catholic  parly,  in  numbers,  in  mtelli- 
gence,  in  power  7  An  unanimous  decree  of  this  illus- 
trioas  assembly,  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  simple,  show 
the  unwary  their  danger,  determine  the  wavering,  and 

•  .  .  .  .  Multos  ut  quadnntenus  reot,  nonnullos  (dicsm  in- 
genn^)  ut  icelestog.    (Tallaviclni,  i.  101.) 

t  Liugaarum  vitupe  rationi  dum  vivunt,  hlitoriarnm  infa- 
aic  poit  mortem.  (I»ld.) 

t  Quod  idem  erat  ac  rerinctis  legati  brachiia  et  lingna  so- 
Inmiolttta.    (Ibid.  109.) 

^  Dai  100,000  Ketzer  ihrenthalben  verbrannt  werdea. 
(Seek.  p.  SS3.) 


strengthen  the  weak-hearted.  But  if  the  axe  be  POt 
laid  to  the  root  of  this  venomous  plant — if  the  death- 
blow be  not  dealt  against  it — then  I  behold  it  covering 
Christ's  heritsge  with  its  branches,  changing  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord  into  a  howling  wilderness,  convert- 
ing God*s  kingdom  into  a  haunt  of  wild  beasts,  plung- 
ing Germany  into  the  same  wretched  condition  of  bar- 
barism snd  desolation  to  which  Asia  has  been  reduced 
by  the  superstition  of  Mahomet." 

The  nuncio  concluded  his  address.  He  had  spoken 
for  three  hours.  His  impetuous  eloquence  bad  pro- 
duced a  strong  sensation  in  the  assembly.  The  princes 
looked  at  each  other,  Cochleus  tells  us,  with  counte- 
nances that  betrayed  excitement  and  alarm,  and  mur- 
murs were  soon  heard  to  arise,  from  various  quarters, 
against  Luther,  and  those  who  supported  him.*  If  the 
energetic  Luther  had  been  present  to  reply  to  this  ad* 
dress — if,  taking  advantage  of  those  admissions  which 
the  remembrance  of  the  infamous  Borgia,  his  former 
master,  had  wrung  from  the  Roman  orator,  he  had 
shown,  that  the  very  arguments  by  which  the  nuncio 
attempted  to  defend  Rome,  were  sufficient  to  condemn 
her.  If  he  had  demonstrated  that  the  doctrine  which 
bore  witness  to  her  iniquity  was  not  that  invented  by 
her,  as  the  orator  had  aaid,  but  was  that  pure  religion 
which  Christ  had  given  to  the  world,  and  which  it  was 
the  aim  of  the  Reformation  to  re-eatablish  in  iu  primi- 
tive lustre ;  if  he  had  drawn  a  faithful  and  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  papacy,  and  point- 
ed out  how  it  converted  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
into  an  engine  of  self-aggrandisement  and  spoliation,  the 
effect  of  the  nuncio's  harangue  would  have  been  utterly 
and  at  once  destroyed — but  no  one  rose  to  speak.  The 
assembly  continued  under  the  influence  of  the  address, 
and,  in  the  first  moments  of  agitation  and  excitement, 
it  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  root  out  the  Luiberaa 
heresy  from  the  soil  of  the  empire. t 

Nevertheless,  this  victory  was  won  in  appearance 
only.  It  was  the  will  of  God  that  Rome  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  displaying,  the  utmost  strength  of 
her  cause  with  her  Utmost  skill.  The  greatest  of  her 
orators  had  spoken  in  this  assembly  of  princes ;  he 
had  said  all  that  Rome  had  to  say  in  her  own  behalf; 
but  to  many  of  those  who  heard  him,  this  last  effort  of 
the  papacy  was  destined  to  serve  as  a  sign  of  its  abase- 
ment. If  the  open  confession  of  truth  be  required  to 
secure  its  triumph,  so  also  the  unreserved  exhibition 
of  error,  is  the  necessary  prelude  of  its  overthrow. 
Neither  of  them  can  accomplish  its  course  in  secret 
The  light  brings  all  ihinga  to  the  test. 

A  few  days  were  soflficient  to  efface  the  impression 
produced  by  the  speech — as  is  always  the  case,  when 
an  orator  has  recourse  to  high-sounding  words,  to  cover 
the  hollowness  of  his  reasoning.  The  majority  of  the 
princes  were  ready  to  sacrifice  Luther,  but  none  were 
disposed  to  abandon  the  rights  of  the  empire,  or  to  sup- 
press the  grievances  of  the  Germanic  nation.  They 
were  willing  enough  to  give  up  the  insolent  monk,  who 
had  dared  to  speak  out  so  plainly  ;  but  their  compli 
ance  in  this  particular,  entitled  them,  as  they  thought, 
to  represent  to  the  pope,  more  urgently,  the  justice  of 
a  reform,  demanded  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation.  And,  sccordmgly,  it  was  the 
most  determined  of  Luther's  personal  enemies,  Duke 
George,  of  Saxony,  who  sfx>kc  with  the  greatest  ear- 
nestness against  the  encroachments  of  Rome.  1'his 
prince,  the  grsndson  of  Podiebrad,  King  of  Bohrmia, 
ihouffh  offended  by  the  doctrine  of  grace,  taught  by 
the  Reformer,  still  looked  forward  wiui  hope  to  a  Re- 

*  Vehementer  exteoriti  atque  commoti  alter  altemm  fntue- 
bantur  atqiie  in  Lulherum  ejuique  fautores  murmurare  per- 
gunt.    (Cochlnas,  p.  sa) 

t  Luthemam  heretin  eise  funditis  erellcnrlam.  (ralleW- 
cini ;  alio  Roscoe^  LiCa  of  Leo  X.  vol.  iv.) 
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formation,  moral  and  ecclesiastical.  The  chief  cause 
of  his  irritation  against  the  Monk  of  Wiitemberg  was, 
that,  by  those  obnoxious  doctrines  of  his,  he  was  spoil- 
ing the  whole  affair.  But  now,  when  he  found  the 
nuncio  stodiooaly  involving  Luther  and  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  church  in  one  and  the  same  sentence  of 
condemnation,  Duke  George  suddenly  stood  up  to 
•peak  in  the  assembly  of  the  princes,  to  the  great  as- 
tonishment of  those  who  knew  his  hostility  to  the  Re- 
former. **  The  Diet,**  said  he,  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  grievances  of  which  it  has  to  claim  redress  from 
the  court  of  Kon>e.  How  numerous  are  the  abuses 
that  have  crept  into  our  dominions  !  The  annats,  which 
the  emperor  granted  of  his  free-will,  for  the  good  of  re- 
ligion, are  now  exacted  as  a  due ;  the  Roman  courtiers, 
daily  inventing  new  regulations  to  favour  the  mono 
poly,  the  sale,  the  leasing  out  of  ecclesiastical  bene 
iices ;  a  mnltitude  of  offences  connived  at ;  a  scanda- 
lous toleration  granted  to  rich  offenders,  while  those 
who  hsTe  not  wherewithal  to  purchase  impunity,  are 
sererely  punished  ;  the  popes  continually  bestowing 
leTeisions  and  rent-cbarffes  on  the  officers  of  their  pa- 
lace, to  the  prejudice  of  those  to  whom  the  benefices 
rigfatfuUy  belong ;  the  abbeys  and  convents  of  Rome, 
giren  in  ecmnundam  to  cardinals,  bishops,  and  pre- 
^tea,  who  apply  their  revenues  to  their  own  use — so 
that  in  many  convents,  where  there  ought  to  be  twenty 
or  thirty  monks,  not  one  is  to  be  found ;  stations  mul- 
tiplied to  excess;  shops  for  indulgences  opened  in 
every  street  and  square  of  our  cities ;  shops  of  Saint 
Anthony,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  Saint  Hubert,  of  Saint 
Vincent,  and  1  know  not  how  many  more  ;  societies, 
contracting  at  Rome  for  the  privilege  of  setting  up  this 
trade,  then  purchasing  from  their  bishop  the  right  of 
exposing  their  merchandise  to  sale ;  and,  finally,  to 
meet  all  this  outlay  of  money,  squeezing  and  draining 
the  last  coin  out  of  the  poor  man's  purse ;  indulgences, 
which  oagfat  to  be  granted  only  with  a  vjew  to  the  sal- 
vation of  soals,  and  procured  only  by  prayer,  and  fast- 
big,  and  works  of  charily — sold  for  a  price ;  the  offi- 
cials of  the  bishop,  oppressing  men  of  low  degree,  with 
penances  for  blasphemy,  or  adultery,  or  drunkenness, 
or  profanation  of  this  or  that  festival — but  never  address- 
ing so  much  as  a  rebuke  to  ecclesiastics  who  are 
giulty  of  the  same  crimes ;  penances,  so  devised  as 
to  betray  the  penitent  into  a  repetition  of  his  offence, 
io  order  that  more  money  may  be  exacted  from  him  ;* 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  abuses  which  cry  out  on 
Rome  for  redress.  All  shame  is  laid  aside,  and  one 
object  alone  incessantly  pursued — money !  evermore, 
money ! — so  that  the  very  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  dis- 
seminate the  truth,  are  engaged  in  nothing  but  the  pro- 
pagation of  falsiehood ;  and  yet,  they  are  not  merely 
tolerated,  but  rewarded — because  the  more  they  lie,  the 
larj^r  are  their  gains.  This  is  the  foul  source  from 
which  so  many  corrupted  streams  flow  out  on  every  side. 
Profligacy  anid  avarice  go  hand  in  hand.  The  offici- 
als summon  women  to  their  houses,  on  various  pre- 
tences, and  endeavour,  either  by  threats  or  by  presents, 
to  seduce  them — and,  if  the  attempt  fails,  they  ruin 
their  repntation.t  Oh !  it  is  the  scandal  occasioned 
by  the  clergy,  that  plunges  so  many  poor  souls  into 
everlasting  perdition.  A  thorough  reform  must  be  ef- 
fected. To  accomplish  that  reform  a  general  council 
mast  be  assembled.  Wherefore,  most  excellent  princes 
and  lords,  I  respectfully  beseech  you  to  give  this  mat- 
ter yonr  immediate  attention.'*  Duke  George  then 
pnacnted  a  written  catalogue  of  the  grievances  he  had 

'  Sondcni  daas  er  es  bald  wieder  begehe  und  mehr  Oeld 


erk^sa  mnam.     (ArcUvesof  Weimar.^Seokend.  p  338.) 

Jiuffen  an  Oheacbenken  zi 

nchen,  oaer  in  efaien  beten  verdacht  biingen.     (WeiiaBT, 


^  t  Das  sie  Weisbeabilder  untcr  mancherley  Schein  betch' 
1  an  Oheacbenken  zu  fallen 


men  selbiM  sodsna  mit  Drohug 
nchen,  oaer  in  efaien  b 

AltUv.^fl•ciL^aaQL) 


enumerated.  This  happened  a  few  days  after  Alean- 
dcr*s  address.  The  important  document  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  Weimar. 

Luther  himself  had  not  spoken  with  greater  energy 
against  the  abuses  of  Rome,  but  he  had  done  something 
more.  The  Duke  pointed  out  the  evil — Luther  alone, 
with  the  evil,  had  pointed  out  also  its  cause  and  its 
cure.  He  had  ahown  that  the  sinner  receives  the  true 
indulgence — that  remission  of  sins  which  comes  frooi 
God — solely  by  faith  in  the  grace  and  merits  of  Christ ; 
and  by  this  simple  vet  powerful  truth  he  had  overthrown 
all  the  traffic  which  had  been  established  by  the  priests. 
**  How  shall  a  man  become  holy  !*'  aaid  he  one  day. 
*'  A  cordelier  will  reply  :  Put  on  a  grey  hood,  and  tie  a 
cord  round  your  middfe.  A  Roman  will  answer: 
Hear  mass,  and  fast.  But  a  Christian  will  say  :  Faith 
in  Christ — and  that  alone — ^justifies  and  saves.  We 
must  have  eternal  life  before  good  works.  But  when 
we  are  born  anew  and  made  children  of  God  by  the 
word  ofgrace — then  we  perform  good  works."* 

The  Duke's  language  was  that  of  a  secular  prince  ; 
Luther*s  that  of  a  true  Reformer.  The  great  sin  of 
the  Church  was,  that  she  had  thrown  down  the  barriers 
that  sepsrated  her  from  the  world — that  she  had  con- 
verted all  her  operations  and  all  her  benefits  into  external 
and  material  things.  In  the  last  stage  of  her  contami- 
nation, she  had  embraced  the  acheme  of  indulgences, 
and  the  most  spiritual  blessing  that  belongs  to  Christi- 
anity— pardon  was  now  to  be  bought  at  a  stall  like 
food  or  drink  !  Luther's  great  achievement  consisted 
in  this — that  he  took  advantage  of  that  extremity  of 
degradation  into  which  Christianity  had  sunk,  to  lead 
back  individuals  and  the  Church  to  the  original  foun- 
tain of  life — and  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  believer's  heart. 
The  remedy  in  this  caae,  as  in  many  others,  arose  out 
of  the  evil  itself,  and  the  two  extremes  touched  each 
other.  Henceforward  the  Church,  which  for  so  msny 
ages  had  been  content  with  an  external  manifestation 
by  ceremonies,  and  observances,  and  practices  of  human 
authority,  began  once  more  to  seek  her  development 
within,  in  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

The  Duke's  speech  produced  the  greater  effect,  on 
account  of  his  well-known  opposition  to  Luther.  Other 
members  of  the  Diet  brought  forward  other  grievances. 
Even  the  ecclesiastical  princes  supported  these  com- 
plaints, t  •*  We  have  a  Pontiff,"  said  they,  "  who  is 
occupied  only  with  pleasure  and  the  chase ;  the  church 
preferment  of  Germany  is  bestowed  at  Rome  on  gun- 
ners, falconers,  valets,  ass-drivers,  grooms,  guardsmen, 
and  other  people  of  the  same  stamp,  ignorant,  inexpe- 
rienced, and  strangers  to  our  nation,  "f 

The  Diet  nominated  a  Committee  to  draw  up  a  list 
of  grievances  ;  the  enumeration  extended  to  a  hundred 
and  one.  A  deputation  composed  of  secular  and  ec- 
clesiastical princes  presented  this  report  to  the  Empe- 
ror, with  an  earnest  request  that  he  would  do  them 
right  in  the  matter — conformably  to  the  engagement 
he  had  contracted  on  his  elevation  to  the  throne. 
**  What  a  loss  of  Christian  souls,"  said  they  to  Charles, 
"  what  injustice,  what  extortion  are  the  daily  fruits  of 
those  scandalous  practices  to  which  the  spiritual  head 
of  Christendom  affords  his  countenance.  The  ruin  and 
dishonour  of  our  nation  must  be  averted.  We,  there- 
fore, very  humbly,  but  very  urgently,  beseech  you  to 
sanction  a  general  Reformation,  to  undertake  the  work, 
and  to  carry  it  through."^    The  Christian  community 

*  L.  0pp.  (W.)  zxU.748, 703. 

t  Seckeud.    Vorrode  von  Frick, 

X  Bncksenmeittem,  Falknern,  Pfiitem,  Eteltreibern,  StaU- 
knechaen,  Trabanten  . . .  Kappt  Nacbleae  niitzl.  (Ref.  Urk- 
nndsn,  iii.  963.) 
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at  this  period  was  operated  upon  by  an  unknown  power, 
which  descended  alike  on  princes  and  people — a  wisdom 
from  above,  which  exerted  its  influence  even  on  the 
adversaries  of  reform,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that 
sreat  deliverance  whose  appointed  hour  was  now  at 
hand. 

Charles  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Imperial  Diet.  Neither  the  Nuncio  nor  the 
Emperor  had  anticipated  them.  The  letter  immediately 
withdrew  the  edict  which  commanded  Luiher^s  writings 
to  be  committed  to  the  flames  in  every  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  issued  in  its  stead  a  provisional  order,  that 
all  copies  of  those  writings  should  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  magistrate. 

This  did  not  satisfy  the  assembly ;  it  demanded 
Luther's  appearance.  It  is  unjust,  said  his  friends,  to 
condemn  Luther  without  having  heard  him,  and  with- 
out having  ascertained  from  his  own  lips  that  he  is  the 
author  of  those  books  which  it  is  proposed  to  burn. 
His  doctrine,  said  his  adversaries,  has  taken  so  fast  a 
hold  on  men's  minds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  check  its 
progress,  unless  we  allow  him  a  hearing.  There  shall 
be  no  disputing  with  him  ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  ac- 
knowledging his  writings,  and  refusing  to  retract  them, 
we  will,  with  one  accora.  Electors,  Princes,  and  States 
of  the  holy  Empire,  in  finn  adherence  to  the  faith  of 
our  ancestors,  give  your  Msjesty  our  unsparing  aid  to 
carry  your  decrees  into  full  effect.* 

Aleander,  disturbed  by  this  proposal,  and  dreading 
«verythin^  from  Luther's  intrepidity,  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  Princes  before  whom  he  would  have  to  plead, 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  his  being  summoned. 
After  conferring  with  Charles'  ministers,  he  went  to 
those  Princes  who  were  best  disposed  towards  the 
Pope,  and  from  them  to  the  Emperor  himself  t  **  It 
is  not  permitted,"  said  he,  "  to  question  what  the  So- 
vereign Pontiff  has  decreed.  There  shall  be  no  disput- 
ing with  Luther,  you  say ;  but  |iow  can  we  be  snrc," 
he  continued,  '*  that  the  ffenius  of  this  audacious  man, 
the  fire  that  flashes  from  his  eyes,  the  eloquence  of  his 
speech,  the  mysterious  spirit  that  animates  him,  will 
not  suffice  to  excite  a  tumult.t  Already  there  are  many 
who  revere  him  as  a  saint,  and  his  imase  is  everywhere 
to  bo  seen  encircled  with  rays  of  glory,  like  those  which 
surround  the  heads  of  the  blessed.  If  he  must  needs 
be  cited  to  appear,  beware,  at  all  events,  of  pledging 
the  public  faith  for  his  safety."^  These  last  words 
were  calculated  to  intimidate  Luther,  or  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  destruction. 

The  Nuncio  found  it  easy  to  influence  the  grandees 
of  Spain.  In  the  intensity  of  their  fanatic  zeal,  they 
panted  for  the  annihilation  of  the  new  heresy.  Frede- 
ric, Duke  of  Alva,  in  particular,  was  thrown  into  a  fit 
of  rage,  as  often  as  the  Reformation  was  mentioned.il 
It  would  have  delighted  him  to  wade  knee-deep  in  the 
blood  of  its  proselytes.  The  summons  for  Luther's 
appearance  was  yet  suspended,  but  his  name  had  be- 
come a  watchword  of  startling  interest  in  the  ears  of 
all  the  magnates  of  Christendom  then  assembled  at 
Worms. 

The  man  by  whom  the  powera  of  the  earth  were 
thus  shaken  seemed  alone  to  enjoy  peace.  The  tidings 
from  Worms  were .  alarming ;  even  Luther's  friends 
were  dismayed.  '*  Nothing  is  left  to  us  but  your  good 
will  and  your  pnyen,"  wrote  Melancthon  to  Spalatin. 

•  L.  Opp.  (L.)  sziL  fld7. 

f  Quam  ob  rem  aednld  contestatus  eit  apad  Cnsaris  admin- 
UtxoB  (Pallay.  i.  113.) 

X  Lingua  promptus,  adore  vultus  et  oris  spirits  ad  concitan- 
dam  seditionem.    (Ibid.) 

^  Hand  certe  fidem  pubUcam  ill!  unsbendam.  (Psllaricini, 
i.  lis.) 

I  Alb«  dux  videbatnr  aliquando  furentlbos  Bodis  agitarl. 
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"  Oh  that  God  would  vouchsafe  to  make  our  blood  tfae 
price  of  the  Christan  world's  deliverance  I'**  Bat  ha- 
ther,  a  stranger  to  all  fear,  shotting  himself  up  in  hit 
quiet  cell,  fixed  his  meditations,  with  an  immeditt« 
reference  to  his  own  case,  on  these  ecstatic  words  of 
Maiy,  the  mother  of  Jesus :  '*  My  wul  doth  magnify 
iht  Lordf  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoicei  in  God  my  Sa- 
viour. .  .  For  he  ihat  is  mighty  hath  dotu  to  me  grett 
things ;  and  holy  is  his  name.  .  .  He  haih  shoved 
strength  with  his  arm.  .  .  He  hath  put  down  the  mightu 
from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  Una  degree.'^i 
Let  us  review  some  of  the  thoughts  which  pasted 
through  Luther's  heart.  **  He  that  is  mighty. . .  s&ith 
Mary.  Oh  what  boldness  of  speech  in  this  yoang  virgin ! 
By  a  sinffle  word  she  brands  all  the  strong  with  wesk- 
ness — all  the  mishty  with  faintness — all  the  wise  with 
folly — and  all  those  whose  name  is  glorious  od  tbs 
earth  with  disgrace ; — and  casts  all  strangth,  all  might, 
all  wisdom,  all  glory,  at  the  feet  of  God  aloDe.t . .  • 
His  arm,  she  says  again — signifying  the  power  by  whidt 
he  acts  of  himself,  without  the  aid  of  any  of  his  crea« 
tures — that  mysterious  power  which  operates  in  secret 
and  in  silence,  until  it  has  accompliaheidall  bis  will . . . 
Destruction  comes  when  none  has  marked  its  approtch 
—deliverance  comes  when  none  has  dsred  to  look  for 
it.  He  leaves  his  children  in  oppression  and  miseiy, 
so  that  every  one  says,  within  himself.  They  are  put 
sll  hope  !  6ut  even  then  is  He  strongest ;  for  wbea 
mail's  strength  ends,  God's  strength  begins.  Only  let 
faith  wait  upon  him  .  .  .  And  at  another  time  b«  sof* 
fers  his  enemies  to  exalt  themselves  in  their  pomp  and 
vain  glory.  He  withdraws  from  them  the  soccooi  of 
his  strength,  and  leaves  them  to  be  puifed  ap  with 
their  own.^  He  empties  them  of  his  eternal  wisdom, 
and  permits  them  to  be  inflated  with  their  own  wisdom, 
which  is  but  for  a  day  ;  and  then,  when  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow  men  are  dazzled  with  their  greatness,  God's 
arm  is  lifted  up,  and  lo !  the  fabric  they  have  been 
rearing  disappean  in  a  moment,  like  a  bubble  barsting 
in  the  air !" 

It  was  on  the  lOth  of  March,  while  the  imperial  city 
was  trembling  at  his  name,  that  Luther  coocladed  hia 
commentary  on  the  Magnificat, 

He  was  not  long  to  be  left  undisturbed  in  his  retreat. 
Spalatin,  in  obedience  to  the  ordera  of  the  elector,  sent 
him  a  note  of  the  articles  which  he  would  be  called  on 
to  retract.  A  retraction  after  his  refusal  at  Aogsborg. 
*  Never  fear,"  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  **  that  I  will  re- 
tract a  single  syllable,  since  the  only  argument  ibey 
have  to  urge  against  me  is,  that  my  writiuga  ue  at 
variance  with  the  observances  of  what  they  call  the 
Church.  If  our  Emperor,  Charles,  sends  for  me,  only 
to  retract,  my  answer  shall  be,  that  I  will  remain  here, 
and  it  will  be  all  the  same  as  though  I  had  been  at 
Worms,  and  returned  again.  But  if  the  empcw' 
chooses  then  to  send  for  me,  to  pot  me  to  death  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Empire,  I  shall  be  ready  to  obey  his 
summons  :||  for,  by  Christ's  help,  I  will  never  abandon 
his  word  in  the  hour  of  battle.  I  know  that  these 
blood-thirsty  men  will  never  rest  till  they  have  uken 
my  life.  God  grant,  that  my  death  may  be  laid  to  the 
charee  of  the  Papists  alone !" 

The  emperor,  at  length,  had  formed  his  reeoluUon. 
Luther's  appearance  before  the  Diet  seemed  the  only 
probable  method  of  settling  the  a&ir  which  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  Empire.  Charies  accordingly  re- 
solved to  cite  him  to  Worms,  but  without  giving  him 

•  Utlnara  Dens  redimat  nostro  sanguine  salntem  Cbii^l""^ 
popnli  (Corp.  Ref.  i.  869.)  \  Lulce  i.  ^e-M 

i  Errielit  seine  Kraft  heraus  und  Ksit  sie  von  eftener  &rw» 
sic  anf  blasen.    (Ibid.) 

H  8i  ad  me  oecidendnm  deinceps  vocars  TsDt . 
ma  ventnrum.   (L.  Epp.  i.  A74.) 
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i  BaFe-coodact.  It  now  became  necessary  for  Frederic 
once  more  to  aasome  the  pert  of  hie  protector.  The 
danger  which  threatened  the  Reformer  was  obvioas  to 
e\erf  one.  The  friends  of  Lather,  Cochlasos  remarks, 
were  afraid  that  he  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  pope, 
or  that  the  emperor  woald  himself  caose  him  to  be  put 
to  death  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  who  had  forfeited 
eveiy  claim  to  be  treated  with  good  faith.*  There 
waa  a  iooff  and  earnest  debate  on  this  point  in  the  Diet,  t 
Overawed,  at  last,  bj  the  agiution  that  prevailed  in 
almost  every  part  of  Germany,  and  fearing  lest  some 
sadden  tumult,  or  some  dangerous  insurrectiont  (in  fa- 
vour of  the  Reformer,  doubtless,)  should  break  out  in 
the  course  of  Lother*s  journey,  the  princes  decided  that 
it  was  expedient  to  quiet  men's  minds  in  regard  to  his 
personal  safety,  and  not  only  the  Emperor,  but  also  the 
Elector  of  S&zony,  Duke  Qeorge,  and  the  Landgrave 
ef  Hesse,  through  whose  territories  he  had  to  pass,  gave 
him  severally  a  safe-conduct. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1521,  Charles  the  Fifth  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  following  summons,  addressed  to 
Luther  :^- 

"  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Emperor  elect  of 
the  Romans,  always  Aueust,  dec.  dec. 

'*  Worshipful,  well-beloved,  and  godly  !  Whereas 
we,  and  the  States  of  the  holy  Empire  here  assembled, 
have  resolved  to  institute  an  enquiry  touching  the  doc- 
trine and  writings  which  thou  hast  lately  put  forth,  we 
have,  on  eor  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Empire, 
issaed  our  safe-conduct,  hereunto  annexed,  for  thy 
ioQmey  hither,  and  return  to  a  place  of  security.  Our 
Maitj  desire  is,  that  thou  shouldest  prepare  thyself  to 
set  out  immediately,  eo  that,  within  toe  space  of  twen- 
tj-one  days,  fixed  by  our  safe-conduct,  thou  mayest 
without  fail  present  thyself  before  us.  Fear  no  injus- 
tice or  violence.  We  will  steadily  abide  by  our  safe- 
coodoct  aforesaid,  and  we  expect  that  thou  wilt  pay 
<>hedience  to  our  summons.  Such  is  our  earnest  in- 
jsnctioo. 

"  Given  in  our  imperial  city  of  Worms,  this  6th  day 
•f  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1521, 
nd  the  second  of  our  reign, 

*«  Chaklks 

**  By  order  of  my  Lord,  the  Emperor,  under  his  sign 
mtsuai,  Albert*  Cardinal  of  Mentz,  Arch-Chancel- 
lor. 

*' Nicolas  ZwyV 

The  safe-condact  enclosed  in  this  writ  was  directed 
*'T«  the  worshipful,  our  well-beloved  and  {[odly  Doctor 
Martin  Luther,  of  the  order  of  the  Augustines." 

It  hegan  thus : 

"We,  Charles,  the  fifth  of  that  name,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  Emperor  elect  of  the  Romans,  always  August, 
Kiog  of  Spain,  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  of  Jerusalem,  of 
Hangary,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Croatia,  dec.  Archduke  of 
Auitria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  of 
Rinders,  of  the  Tyrol,"  dw.  dtc. 

And  then  this  sovereign  of  so  many  states,  intimat- 
ing that  he  has  cited  a  certain  Augustine  monk,  named 
Luther,  to  appear  in  his  presence,  requires  all  princes, 
Mii^  mamstrates,  and  others,  to  respect  the  safe-con- 
duct which  he  granted  to  him,  under  pain  of  being  dealt 
^th  u  effenders  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Em- 

Thus  did  the  emperor  bestow  the  appellations  of 

/TaaqotrnpetfidohaMedooniiUasitaervandaildss.  (Cock- 
taw,  p.  38.) 

t  Unga  consolUtio  difflcUiaque  diaceptatio.    (Ibid.) 
\Cnm  antem  grandis  ablqiie  per  Gennaniam  feretotam 
"ttnate  eiiefc  .  .  .  animonim  oomaiotio.    (Ibid.) 
^JLocas  Cranacha  Stambuchs,  Iw,  hsraosgegeoenv.  Chr*  v. 


'*  well-beloved,  worshipful,  and  godly,'*  on  a  man  whom 
the  head  of  the  Church  had  visited  with  cxcoinmunica* 
tion.  The  phraseology  of  the  instrument  was  designed 
to  remove  all  mistrust  from  the  mind  of  Luther  and 
his  friends.  Caspar  Sturm  was  appointed  to  deliver 
this  missive  to  the  Reformer,  and  to  escort  him  to 
Worms.  The  elector,  fearing  some  outbreak  of  the 
populsr  feeling,  wrote,  on  the  12th  of  March,  to  the 
magistrates  of  Wittemberg,  desiring  them  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor's  officer,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  furnish  him  with  a  guard.  The  herald 
took  his  departure. 

Thus  was  the  purpose  of  God  fulfilled.  It  was  his 
will  that  this  light,  which  he  hsd  kindled  in  the  world, 
should  be  set  upoh  a  hill ;  and  emperor,  kings,  and 
princes,  were  all  busily  employed — though  they  knew 
It  not — in  executing  what  He  nad  appointed.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  with  Him  to  raise  the  meanest  to  dignity. 
An  act  of  His  power,  operating  through  successlvo 
years,  suffices  to  lead  the  offspring  of  a  Saxon  peasant 
from  the  lowly  cottage  of  his  childhood,  to  that  impe- 
rial hall,  in  which  assembled  sovereigns  awaited  his 
coming.  In  His  presence,  none  are  cither  small  or 
great,  and  when  He  wills  it,  Charles  and  Luther  meet 
on  the  same  level. 

But  will  Luther  obey  the  summons  1  His  best  friends 
were  in  uncertainty  on  this  point.  "Dr.  Martin,**  wrote 
the  elector  to  his  brother,  on  the  2lst  of  March,  "  is 
cited  to  appear  here  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  he  will 
come.  I  augur  nothing  but  mischief.*'  Three  weeks 
later,  on  the  16th  of  April,  this  excellent  prince,  per- 
ceiving the  danger  was  mcreasing,  wrote  again  to  Duke 
John  as  follows : — "  A  proclamation  has  been  issued 
against  Luther.  The  cardinals  and  the  bishops  are 
very  hard  upon  him.*  God  mnt  that  this  may  end 
well !  Would  to  God,  that  f  could  ensure  him  a  fa- 
vourable hearing  !'* 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Worms  and 
Wittomberff,  the  papacy  was  renewing  its  assaults. 
On  the  28th  of  March,  which  was  the  Thursday  before 
Easter,  all  Rome  resounded  with  a  soleom  sentence 
of  excommunication.  It  is  the  custom  at  this  season 
to  publish  the  teMrible  bull  in  cana  Domini^  which  is 
notning  but  a  long  string  of  imprecations.  On  the  day 
of  which  we  speak,  the  approaches  to  the  church,  in 
which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  to  officiate  in  person, 
were  filled  at  an  early  hour  by  the  Papal  guard,  and 
by  a  vast  multitude  tbat  had  flocked  together  from  all 
parts  of  Italy,  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  Holy 
Father.  The  square  before  the  Basilica  was  decorated 
with  laurel  and  myrtle,  wax  candles  were  burning  on, 
the  balcony  of  the  church,  and  beside  them  was  elevated 
the  sacred  receptacle  of  the  host.  On  a  sudden  the 
deep  sound  of  bells  reverberates  through  the  air ; — the 
Pope,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  borne  in  an 
arm-chair,  makes  his  appearance  on  the  balcony ;  the 
people  fall  on  their  knees ;  all  heads  are  uncovered ; 
the  flags  that  were  waving  in  the  winds  are  lowered  ; 
the  troops  ground  their  arms ;  and  a  solemn  silence 
ensues.  After  a  pause  o(  some  moments,  the  Pope 
slowly  stretches  out  his  hands,  lifts  them  up  towaitls 
heaven,  and  than,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  lets 
them  gradually  fall  towards  the  earth.  He  repeats 
these  ffestures  three  times.  And  now  again  the  peal- 
ing bells  are  heard,  giving  notice,  far  and  wide,  of  the 
Pontiff's  benediction ;  and  next  a  train  of  priests  is 
seen  advancing,  each  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand  : 
as  they  rush  hurriedly  along,  ttiey  swing  their  torches 
downwards,  they  brandish  them  aloft,  they  toss  them 
wildly  to  and  fro,  like  so  many  fires  of  hell ;  the  mul- 

«  Die  CardinSls  ond  Biachofo  sind  ihm  haxt  aa wider,  (8eckp 
end.  p.  MA.) 
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titude  are  thrilled  with  awe  and  tenor,;  and  the  words 
of  malediction  roll  heavily  above  their  heads.* 

When  Lather  was  apprised  of  this  excommanication, 
l^e  pubh'shed  the  form  of  it,  with  some  remarks  in  that 
caustic  style  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume. 
Although  this  publication  did  not  appear  till  some  time 
afterwards,  we  shall  present  some  extracts  from  it  here. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  high-priest  of  Christendom,  as  he 
•peaks  from  the  balcony  of  his  Basilica — and  to  the 
monk  of  Wittemberg,  who  answers  him  out  of  the  heart 
of  Germany.! 

There  is  something  characteristic  in  the  contrast  of 
the  two  voices . 

The  Popb.    "  Leo,  bishop.^' 

LuTHBR.  "  Bishop !  as  much  as  a  wolf  is  a  shep- 
herd ;  for  a  bishop's  duty  is  to  give  godly  exhortationa, 
i)Ot  to  vomit  forth  imprecations  and  curses." 

Thb  Popb.  "  Servant  of  all  the  servanU  of  God. . .  .** 

LvTHBB.  "  In  the  evening  when  we  are  drunk ; 
but  next  morning  we  call  ourselves  Leo,  lord  of  all 
brds." 

Thb  Popb.  "  The  bishojM  of  Rome,  our  predeces- 
•ors,  have  been  wont  on  this  festival  to  employ  the 
trms  of  justice *' 

Luthbb.  **  Which,  according  to  your  account,  are 
excommunication  and  anathema :  but,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  long-suffering,  kindness,  love  unfeigned." — (3 
Cor.  vi.  6,  7.) 

Thb  Pope.  "  According  to  the  duty  of  the  Apos- 
tolic charge,  and  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  Chris< 
tian  faith "  . 

LuTH BE.  **  That  is  to  say,  the  temporal  possessions 
of  the  Pope." 

The  Pope.  **  And  the  unity  thereof,  which  con- 
sists in  the  union  of  the  members  with  Christ  their 
head,  ....  and  with  his  Vicar " 

Luther.  "  For  Christ  is  not  sufficient,  we  must 
have  another  besides." 

The  Pope.  *'  To  preserve  the  holy  communion  of 
the  faithful,  we  follow  the  ancient  rule,  and  accordingly 
do  excommunieate  and  curse,  in  the  name  of  God  Al> 
mtffhcy,  the  Father " 

Luther.  "  Of  whom  it  is  said :  *  God  sent  not  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,*  "—(John 
lit.  17.) 

The  Popb.  "  The  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost— and 
ty  the  authority  of  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul, .  . . 
• .  and  by  our  own.  ..." 

Luthee.  '*  Que  own,  says  the  ravenous  wolf,  as 
though  God*s  might  were  too  weak  without  him." 

The  Pope.  **  We  curse  all  heretics—the  Garasi,t 
Che  Paiarini,  *  the  poor  men*  of  Lyons,  the  Arnoldists, 
the  Speionists,  the  Paasageni,  the  Wicklifites,  the 
Hussites,  the  Fraticelli.  .  .  ." 

Luthbb.  *'  Because  they  have  aought  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  admonished 
the  Pope  to  be  modest,  and  preach  the  Word  of  God." 

The  Pope.  "And  Martin  Luther,  recently  con- 
demned by  us  for  a  like  heresv,  together  with  all  hia 
adherents,  and  all  persons,  whosoever  they  may  be, 
who  aid  or  abet  him." 

Luthbb.  **  I  thank  thee,  most  gracious  Pontiff,  that 
thou  hast  proclaimed  me  in  company  with  all  these 
Christians.  It  ia  an  honour  for  roe  to  have  my  name 
proclaimed  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  festival,  in  so 
glorious  a  manner,  and  to  have  it  circulated  through- 

*  Thts  cerenony  is  described  in  several  works,  and  amongst 
othon  in  the  "  Tagebach  einer  Reise  durch  Deutachland  ond 
Italien.*'  (Berlin,  1817,  iv.  94.)  lU  principal  features  are  of 
a  Ugber  antiquity  than  the  times  of  which  we  treat. 

f  Bee,  for  the  rope*s  boll  and  Luther's  commentary, "  Die 
Balls  vom  Abendfressen."    (L.  0pp.  (L.)  inriii.  1.) 

I  This  is  a  cormpt  oithograpby  t  read  Oaxari  or  Cathari, 


out  the  world  with  the  names  of  all  those  hnmble  coo* 
fessors  of  Christ." 

The  Pope.  **  In  like  manner,  we  excommuoieala 
and  curse  all  pirates  and  corsairs " 

Luthbb.  "  And  who  is  the  greateat  of  all  piratss 
and  corsairs,  if  it  be  not  he  who  takea  souls  captivs, 
and  binds  them  in  chains,  and  delivers  them  to  death  V 

The  Popb.  ** .  .  .  especially  such  as  infest  oui 
seas " 

Luthbb.  **  Oua  aeas  ?  St.  Peter,  our  predecessor, 
said :  '  Silver  and  gold  have  I  nonet*  (Acts  iii.  6.) 
Jesus  Christ  said,  *  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exerdti 
lordship  over  them ;  but  ye  shall  not  be  so.*  (Luke 
zxii.  26.)  But  if  a  wagon  laden  with  bay  must  givs 
way  to  a  drunken  man,  how  much  more  fitting  is  tt 
that  St.  Peter,  and  Christ  himself^  should  give  way  to 
the  Pope !" 

The  Popb.  "  In  like  manner  we  excommnnieats 
and  curse  all  those  who  falaify  our  bulls  and  ietteit 
apoatolical " 

Luthbb.  *'  But  God*s  Icttors— God*8  Holy  Scrip* 
tures— any  one  nuy  condemn  and  bum  them." 

The  Pope.  "  In  like  manner  we  ezcommunicate 
and  curse  all  those  who  intercept  any  provisions  od 
their  passage  to  our  city  of  Rome  .  . .  ." 

Luthbb.  "  Ho  snarls'  and  bites  like  a  dog  that  is 
battling  for  his  bone."* 

The  Pope.  '*  In  like  manner  we  condemn,  and  we 
curse  all  those  who  withhold  any  privileges,  dues,  tithes, 
or  revenues  belonging  to  the  clergy." 

Luthbb.  "  Forasmuch  as  Christ  hath  aaid,  '  If 
any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  awaifthf 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also  ;*  (Matt.  v.  40.)  and 
ye  have  now  heard  our  commentvy  thereon  . .  .*' 

The  Popb.  *'  Whatever  be  their  sUtioo,  dignity, 
order,  authority,  or  rank,  be  they  even  bishops  or 
kings." 

Luthbb.  "*  For  there  shall  be  false  teachers  ammg 
you,  who  shall  despise  dominion,  and  speak  evd  tf 
dignities,*  saith  the  Scripture."  (Jude  8.) 

The  Pope.  "  In  like  manner  we  condemn  and  corse 
all  who  in  any  manner  whatsoever  shall  molest  tbs  city 
of  Rome,  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  the  islands  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Corsica,  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  in  Toi- 
cany,  the  duchy  of  Spoteto,  the  marqoisate  of  Ancooa, 
the  Champagne,  the  cities  of  Ferrara  and  Benevento,  or 
any  other  city  or  territory  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Rome." 

Luthbb.  •*  O,  Peter,  thou  poor  fisherman !  ho* 
hast  thou  become  master  of  Rome,  and  so  many  king- 
doms besides?  I  bid  thee  all  hail !  Peter,  kiogw 
Sicily  ! .  .  .  and  fiaberman  of  Bethsaida." 

The  Popb.  "  We  excommunicate  and  curse  all 
chancellors,  counsellors,  parliaments,  procurators,  gov- 
ernors, officials,  bishops,  and  others, woo  shall  resist  sny 
of  our  letters  admonitory,  permissivo,  probihitoiyi 
mediatory,  or  executive." 

Luthbb.  "  For  the  Holv  See  seeks  only  to  live  m 
idleness,  pomp  and  debaucherv — to  role  and  intimi- 
date—4o  lie  and  deceive,  to  dishonour  and  seduce,  and 
commit  all  kinds  of  evil  in  peace  and  security  •  •  ' 

**0  Lord,  arise!  it  is  not  so  with  us  as  the  psp**^ 
pretend  ;  thou  hast  not  forsaken  us,  neither  are  thine 
eyea  turned  away  from  us." 

Such  was  the  dialogue  between  Lao  the  Tenth,  v 
Rome,  and  Martin  Luther,  at  Wittemberg.  . 

The  pontiff  having  c4»cluded  his  aaatbemas,  iM 
parchment  on  which  they  were  written  was  torn  up.  an» 
lU  fragmenu  scattered  among  the  people.  The  crowd 
was  instantly  thrown  into  violent  commotion,  every  one 
rushed  forward,  eager  to  sieze  a  scrap  of  tlie  terrioto 

^OleichwieeinHttndaasBeineswiUsn.  (L.Op|>.<M 
sviiL  i).) 
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"  then  have  been  many  heretics  to  vex  the  church ; 
but  never  yet  has  there  risen  up  such  a  pest  as  the  an* 
thor  of  this  book."  Having  taken  ihe  book  home  with 
him,  however,  and  read  it  once  and  again,  his  thoughts 
underwent  a  total  change.  Truths  of  which  he  had  never 
dreamed,  became  palpable  to  his  mind ;  and  returning,  a 
few  days  afterward,  to  his  companions,  he  said  ;  *'  The 
whole  world  has  been  lying  in  thick  darkness.  This 
man — and  none  but  he— has  discerned  the  truth."*' 
Several  priests,  a  deacon,  and  even  the  abbot  himself 
received  the  pure  doctrine  of  salvation,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  by  their  powerful  preaching,  they  turned  their 
hearers,  says  an  historian,  from  human  superstitions,  to 
pot  their  sole  trust  in  the  availing  righteousnesss  of 
Jesus  Chrst.t  Then  burst  forth  the  persecution.  Many 
were  already  groaning  in  dungeons.  Bugenhagen  es- 
caped from  his  enemies,  and  arrived,  as  we  have  seen^ 
at  Wittemberg.  **  He  is  suffering  for  the  Gospers 
sake,'*  said  Melancthon,  writing,  on  this  occasion,  to 
the  elector's  chaplain,  ■'  where  could  he  seek  refuge, 
but  in  this  asylum  of  ours,  under  the  protection  of  our 
prince  T't 

But  by  none  was  Bugenhagen  received  so  joyfully 
as  by  Luther.  It  was  agreed  between  them,  that  im- 
mediately after  the  Reformer's  departure,  Bugenhagen 
should  be^n  to  expound  the  Psalms.  Thus  did  Pro- 
vidence raise  up  that  gifted  man,  to  supply,  in  part  at 
least,  the  loss  of  him  whom  Wittemberg  was  about  to 
loee.  A  year  later,  Bugenhagen  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  church  of  tbit  city,  and  he  continued  to 
preside  over  it  for  six  and  thirty  years.  Luther  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  emphatic  appellation  of  the  Pastor. 

Luther  was  now  ready  to  set  out.  His  dejected  friends 
believed  that,  unless  God  should  interpose  by  a  mira- 
cle, he  was  going  to  meet  his  death.  Melancthon,  far 
removed  from  his  native  soil,  had  attached  himself  to 
Luther  with  the  strong  affection  of  an  ardent  mind. 
M  Luther,"  said  he,  "  makes  up  to  me  for  the  loss  of  all 
my  friends.  He  is^  in  my  estimation,  greater  «nd  more 
wonderful  than  I  know  how  to  express.  You  remem- 
ber how  Socrates  was  revered  by  Alcibiades  ;^  but 
my  admiration  of  Luther  ia  of  a  higher  kind,  for  it  is  a 
Christian  feeling.  And  he  adds  the  beautiful,  though 
simple  phrase  :  "  As  often  as  I  contemplate  him,  he 
seems  to  me,  every  time,  to  have  grown  greater  than 
himselfll  Melancthon  wished  to  bear  Luther  com- 
pany in  his  perils.  But  their  common  friends,  and 
doubtless  the  Reformer  himself,  opposed  his  desire. 
Was  not  Philip  to  fill  his  friend's  place  t  And  if  the 
latter  should  never  return,  who  would  then  carry  on 
the  work'  of  reformation .'  "  Would  to  God,"  said 
Melancthon,  as  he  reluctantly  submitted,  "  I  were  al- 
lowed to  set  out  with  him."T 

The  vehement  Amsdorff  at  once  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  accompany  the  doctor.  His  bold  heart  de- 
lighted in  danger—and  his  lofly  spirit  did  not  sbrinlc 
from  appearing  before  an  assembly  of  kings.  The 
elector  nad  invited  to  Wittemberg  a  professor  of  lav, 
the  celebrated  John  Schurff,  aon  of  a  physician  at  3t. 
Oall ;  a  man  of  remarkably  mild  disposition,  who  lived 
in  intimacy  with  Luther.  **  He  could  never  find  the 
heart  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  any  crimi^ 
nal,"**  said  Luther,  speaking  of  Schurff.  Yet  this  timid 

*  In  CfanaerUitenebris  versater;  hlSTir  onos  at  aolas  ve- 
nimvidet    (Ibid.  818.) 

f  A  supentitionibiu  ad  onicam  Ghristf  laeritma  traducere. 
(Ibid.) 

ICon.  llef.i.8U. 

§  Alclbladss  was  perraaded  that  ^m  w^cietj  of  Socrates 
Wat  grantod  bin  foy  tbe  special  iavour  of  the  god*,  for  his 
guidance  and  protection.  (Plutarch,  in  hit  Life  ofAIcibiadet.) 

H  Qaeat  qootiet  conteaaplor,  le  ipso  tubinde  m^orem  Judi. 
cio.    (Corp.  Ref.  i.  364.) 

T  Udnam  licufttet  mihi  una  proiciacL  (IbM.  99&.) 

••  L.Opp.  (W.)  xxU.  aOOT.  1819. 


boll.  These  were  the  holy  relics  that  the  papacy  of- 
fered to  its  foHowers,  on  tbe  eve  of  tbe  great  day  of 
grace  and  expiation.  Tbe  multitude  soon  dispersed, 
And  the  neighborhood  of  the  Basilica  resumed  its  ac- 
customed stillness.    Let  us  return  to  Wittemberg. 

it  was  now  on  the  24th  of  March,  Gaspar  Sturm, 
the  imperial  herald,  bad  passed  through  the  gates  of 
the  city  in  which  Luther  resided.  He  presented  him- 
self before  the  doctor,  and  delivered  into  his  hands  the 
cmpcror*a  writ  of  summons.  It  was  an  anxious  and 
solemn  aaoment  for  the  Reformer.  His  friends  were 
ail  panic-struck.  Hitherto,  not  one  of  the  princes, 
not  even  Frederic  the  Wise,  had  openly  espoused  his 
cause.  Tbe  knights,  it  is  true,  had  begun  to  use 
tJireatening  language ;  but  Charles,  in  the  plenitude 
of  bis  power,  paid  small  regard  to  it.  Luther,  how- 
ever, preserved  his  composure.  '*  The  papists,**  said 
he,  observing  the  distress  of  his  friends,  **  have  little 
desire  to  see  me  at  Worms,  but  they  long  for  my  con- 
denination  and  death.*  No  matter :  Pray  not  for  me, 
bat  for  the  Word  of  God.  My  blood  will  scarcely  be 
cold  before  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  in  every 
land,  will  be  made  to  answer  for  the  shedding  of  it 
The  *  Most  Holy  *  adversary  of  Christ,  the  father,  and 
iBiaster,  and  chief  of  man-slayers,  is  resolved  that  it 
s.liall  be  spilt.  Amen  !  The  will  of  God  be  done  ! 
Christ  will  give  me  his  Spirit,  to  overcome  these  mi- 
nisters of  SaUn.  I  despise  them  while  I  live ;  I  will  tri- 
lamph  owet  ihem  in  death. f  They  are  striving  hard,  at 
Worms,  to  foice  me  to  recant.  My  recanution  shall 
be  this :  I  said  formerly  that  the  pope  was  Christ's  vicar, 
DOW  I  say,  that  he  is  the  adveraary  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  sposile  of  the  devil."  And  when  he  was  told  that 
all  ibe  pulpits  of  the  Franciacans  and  Dominicans  were 
ringing  with  imprecations  and  maledictions  against 
hia  :t  "  Oh,  how  it  delights  me  to  bear  it!**  ex- 
claimed be.  He  knew  that  he  had  obeyed  the  will  of 
God,  and  that  Grod  was  with  him.  Why  then  should  he 
fear  to  set  out  1  Purity  of  intention,  and  a  conscience 
void  of  oflfence,  impart  to  the  servant  of  God  a  hidden  yet 
iDcalculabie  atreogth,  which  never  fails  him ;  a  strength 
in  which  he  goes  forth  againat  his  enemies  with  that 
aasoranee  of  Tictory,  which  no  adamantine  breastplate, 
BO  phalanx  of  trusty  spears,  can  ever  afford. 

Luther  was  at  this  time  unexpectedly  called  on  to 
welcome  a  man  who,  like  Melancthon,  was  destined  to 
be  his  friend  through  life,  as  well  as  to  give  him  pre- 
sent comfort,  in  the  hour  of  his  departure.^  Thia  was 
a  priest,  named  Bugenhagen,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
hm  age,  who  had  fled  from  the  rigorous  persecution 
exercised  by  the  Bishop  of  Camin,  and  Pnnce  Bo^is- 
las,  of  Pomerania,  againat  all,  whether  ecclesiastics, 
citixeoa,  or  scholars,,  who  embraced  the  Gospel.  II 
Bora  at  Wollen,  in  Pomerania,  (whence  he  is  com- 
monly called  Pomeraaos.)  of  a  family  holding  aenato- 
rial  rank,  Bugenhagen,  from  the  age  of  twenty,  had 
been  leaching  at  Treptow.  The  young  listened  eagerly 
to  his  instmctions ;  the  noble  and  the  learned  vied  with 
each  other  in  courting  his  society.  He  was  a  diligent  stu- 
dent  iu  the  sacred  literature,  and  one  who  prayed  to  God 
•Co  enlighten  and  direct  him.f  One  evening,  (it  was  to- 
ward the  end  of  December,  15S0,)  aa  he  sat  at  supper, 
with  some  friends,  acepy  of  Luthei^s  book,  on  tbe  Baby* 
iomimn  Cafthniyy  was  put  into  bis  hands.  '*  Since 
Christ's  death,*^said  he,  after  having  glanced  it  over, 

*  DsBiiatQiD  et  peiditon.    (L.  Kpp.  \.  6M.) 

t  .  .  .  nthoa  fatana  minittros  et  contemnaxn  vivaniet 
^4c«n  uoriens.    (L.  Epp.  i.  679.) 

1  .  .  .  Qaod  mire  quam  gandeam .   (Ibid  667.) 

4  Venit  Wittembenram  paalo  ante  iter  Lather!  ad  coinitia 
Wormatic  indicts.    (Melch.  Adam,  vita  Bugenhagil,  p.  S14.V 

3  Sacerdotet  cirss  st  scholattioot  in  rincula  GOii|ecit.   "* ' 
p.31.1.) 


(Ibid. 

T  Preceique  adjanxit  quibut  divlnitns  se  re  hao  doceri  pe- 
tivit.     (Melch.  Adam,  vita  Bugeohagii,  p.  813.) 
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naD  desired  to  be  present  with  the  doctor,  as  his  advis- 
er, in  the  course  of  his  hazardous  journey.  Peter  Sua- 
Ten,  a  young  Danish  student,  who  lodged  in  Melanc- 
thon's  house,  and  was  afterward  famous  for  his  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  in  Pomerania  and  Denmark,  also  an- 
nounced that  he  would  accompany  his  *  father.*  It 
was  fit  that  the  youth  of  these  schools  should  have 
some  one  to  represent  it,  at  the  side  of  the  champion 
of  truth. 

All  Germany  was  moved  at  the  thought  of  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  one  who  was  the  people's  re- 
Sresentative.  She  found  a  voice  that  was  worthy  of 
er  to  express  her  alarms.  Ulrich  Hutten,  trembling 
at  the  thought  of  the  blow  the  country  was  on  the  eve 
of  sustaininff,  wrote,  on  the  1st  of  April,  to  Charles  V. 
himself :  '*  Most  excellent  Emperor,  you  are  about  to 
involve  yourself  and  us  in  one  common  ruin.  What 
is  the  object  of  this  procedure  against  Luther,  unless 
it  be  the  destruction  of  our  liberty  and  the  downfall  of 
your  power.  Throughout  the  empire  there  is  no  man 
but  takes  a  lively  interest  in  this  matter.*  The  priests 
alone  are  opposed  to  Luther,  because  he  has  stood 
forth  against  their  overgrown  power,  shameful  luxury, 
and  depraved  conduct,  and  pleaded  for  the  Christian 
doctrine,  the  national  liberties,  and  purity  of  morals. 

"  O  Emperor,  no  longer  countenance  those  Romish 
advocates,  those  bishops  and  cardinals  who  would  hin- 
der all  reformation.  Have  you  not  noticed  the  sadness 
of  the  people  when  they  beheld  your  arrival,  approach- 
ing the  Rhine,  surrounded  with  those  red  hats — a  troop 
ofpriests,  instead  of  a  cohort  of  valiant  warriors  ? 

"  Give  not  up  your  sovereign  majesty  to  those  who 
would  trample  it  under  their  feet.  Take  pity  on  us, 
and  do  not  involve  the  whole  nation  in  your  own  ruin. 
Lead  us  into  the  midst  of  dangers — against  sword  and 
cannon t — let  all  nations  conspire,  and  their  armies 
come  against  us,  so  that  we  may  prove  our  courage  in 
the  face  of  day,  and  not  be  conquered  and  enslaved, 
darkly  and  secretly,  as  if  we  were  women  unarmed  and 
unresisting  ....  Alas,  we  hoped  that  you  would 
deliver  us  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  dethrone  the 
Pontiff*s  tyranny.  God  grant  that  the  future  may  be 
happier  than  these  beginnings. 

**  All  Germany  is  at  your  feet,t  imploring  your  help, 
your  compassion,  your  fidelity ;  appealing  to  those  Ger- 
man heroes,  who  stood  erect  before  the  proud  city, 
when  the  whole  world  beside  were  its  subjects,  and 
conjuring  you  to  save  h6r — ^to  restore  her  to  what  she 
once  was — to  deliver  her  from  slavery,  and  avenge  her 
on  her  tyrants. 

Thus  spake  the  German  nation  to  Charles  the  Fifth, 
by  the  mouth  of  Ulrich  Hdtten.  The  emperor  paid  no 
Attention  to  this  appeal,  and,  it  is  probable,  threw  the 
letter  contemptuously  to  one  of  his  secretaries.  He 
was  a  Fleming,  not  a  German.  His  personal  power, 
and  not  the  liberty  or  glory  of  the  empire,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  desire. 

It  was  the  2d  of  April  Luther  was  to  take  leave 
of  his  friends.  After  having  apprized  Lange,  by  letter, 
that  he  would  spend  the  Thursday  or  Friday  following 
at  Erfurth,^  he  bade  adieu  to  his  colleagues.  Turn- 
ing to  Melancthon,  he  said,  with  deep  emotion : — "  If 
I  never  return,  and  my  enemies  should  take  my  life, 
cease  not,  dear  brother,  to  teach  and  sUnd  fast  in  the 
truth.  Labour  in  my  stead,  since  I  can  no  longer  work. 
If  thy  life  be  spared,  my  death  wiU  matter  little."  Then 
committing  hu  soul  to  him  who  is  faithful,  Luther  step- 

*  Neque  enim  quam  lata  est  Oetmanla,  alUboni  sunt  .  .  . 
(L.  Opp.  lat  U.  183.) 

f  Dae  DOS  in  manifeitam  potios  peiicnlnm,  duo  in  ferrom, 
due  in  ignes.    (Ibid.  188.) 

t  Omnem  nnnc  Oermaniam  qaasi  ad  genua  piovolatam  tibi 


ped  into  the  wagon,  and  quitted  Wittemberg.  The 
town-council  had  furnished  him  with  a  plain  carriage, 
covered  with  an  awning,  which  the  travellers  might 
throw  back  or  draw  over  them  at  pleasure.  The  Im- 
perial herald,  m  full  costume,  and  wearing  the  imperial 
eagle,  went  before,  on  horseback,  and  was  followed  by 
his  servant.  Then  came  Luther,  Schurfl',  Amsdorif,  and 
Suaven,  in  their  open  wagon.  The  burghers  of  Wit- 
temberg, to  whom  the  Gospel  was  precious,  sorrowing 
and  in  tears,  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his 
journey.     Luther  set  forth. 

Ho  soon  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  gloomy  pre- 
sentiments filled  the  hearts  of  those  he  met.  At  L«ip- 
sic  no  honours  were  paid  him,  beyond  the  customary 
offering  of  wine.  At  Naumburg  he  met  a  priest,  pro- 
bably J.  Langer,  a  man  of  stem  zeal,  who  kept  hung 
up  in  his  study  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Jerome 
Savonarola,  of  Ferrara,  who  perished  in  the  flames  at 
Florence,  in  the  year  1498,  bv  order  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der the  Sixth— a  martyr  to  liberty  and  morafs,  rather 
than  a  confessor  of  the  Gospel.  Taking  down  the  por- 
trait of  the  Italian  martyr,  the  priest  held  it  forth  in  si- 
lence, as  he  approached  Luther.  The  latter  well  un- 
derstood the  import  of  this  silent  action,  but  his  intre* 
pid  spirit  was  unmoved.  *'  It  is  Satan,'*  he  remarked, 
"  who  seeks,  by  these  terrors,  to  hinder  die  confession 
of  the  truth  in  the  assembly  of  the  princes,  for  he  fore- 
sees the  effect  it  will  have  upon  his  kingdom.'** 
**  Stand  fast  in  the  truth  thou  hast  professed,*'  replied 
the  priest,  gravely,  "  and  thy  God  will  never  forsake 
thee  !'»t 

Having  passed  one  niffht  at  Naumburg,  where  the 
burgomaster  had  received  him  hospitably,  Luther  ar- 
rived on  the  following  evening  at  Weimar.  He  had 
scarcely  alighted,  when  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  criers 
on  all  sides.  They  were  proclaiming  his  sentence. 
"  Look  there,"  said  the  herald.  He  turned  his  eyes,  and 
beheld  with  astonishment  the  emperor's  messengers 
passing  from  street  to  street,  everywhere  placarding  the 
imperial  edict,  enjoining  alt  men  to  bring  in  his  writings 
to  the  magistrates.  LuUier  saw  clearly  that  these  vigor- 
ous proceedings  were  designed  to  stay  his  further  pro- 
gress— by  working  upon  his  apprehensions — and,  after 
that,  to  condemn  him  as  having  refused  to  appear. 
"  Well,  doctor,  will  you  go  any  farther  ?'*  asked  the  he- 
rald, in  alarm.  *'  Tea,"  replied  Luther,  **  thoosfa  I  should 
be  put  under  interdict  in  every  town,  I  will  go  on.  I 
rely  on  the  emperor's  safe-conduct." 

At  Weimar,  Luther  had  an  audience  of  Duke  John, 
brother  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  then  residing 
in  that  city.  The  prince  requested  him  to  preach,  and 
he  consented.  Words  of  life-giving  power  nowed  forth 
from  his  swelling  heart.  A  Franciscan  monk,  John 
Voit,  a  friend  of  Frederic  Myconius,  was  on  that  oc- 
casion converted  to  the  Gospel.  Two  years  afterward 
he  left  the  convent,  and  became,  subsequently,  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  Wittemberg.  The  Duke  assisted 
Luther  with  money  for  his  journey. 

From  Weimar  the  Reformer  repaired  to  Erfurth.  It 
was  the  tovm  in  which  his  youth  had  been  passed.  He 
expected  to  find  there  his  friend  Lange  ;  if,  as  he  bad 
written  word,  there  was  no  risk  incurrid  by  entering  the 
town.t  As  he  came  within  three  or  four  leagues  of 
the  place,  nigh  the  village  of  Nora,  he  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance a  troop  of  horsemen.  Were  they  friends  or  foes ! 
Rapidly  Crotus,  rector  of  the  university,  Eobaous 
Esse,  the  friend  of  Melancthon,  (styled  by  Luther  the 
prince  of  poets,)  Eoricius  Coidus,  John  Draco,  and 
othera,  to  the  number  of  forty,  senators,  students,  and 

*  Terroiem  hone  a  Sathana  sibi  dixit  adferri  .  .  .  (Melch. 


p.  117.) 

f  Er  wolle  bey  der  erkandten  Wahieyt  mit  breytem  Fust 
ansbalten  .  .  .  (Mathesini,  p.  33— ant  edition,  ISM.) 
t  Nisi  periculom  sit  Erfordiam  ingredl.    (L.  Epp.  L  M).) 
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terghers,  welcomed  him  withjoyfal  acclamationB.  A 
crowd  of  the  popalation  of  Efrfurth  met  him  in  the 
road,  aod  cheered  him  as  he  drew  niffh,  eager  to  be- 
Aold  the  mighty  mook  who  had  darea  to  give  battle 
to  the  pope. 

A  joang  man,  of  twenty-eight  years  of  affe,  named 
Jostos  Jonas,  preceded  the  party.*  Jonas,  after  study- 
ing the  law,  at  Erforth,  had  been  elected  rector  of 
the  QoiTersity,  in  1519.  Receiving  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  which  was  then  beaming  forth  in  all  directions, 
he  had  conceived  the  wish  to  devote  himself  to  sacred 
learning.  <*  I  think/'  said  Erasmas,  in  writing  to  him, 
*'  that  uod  has  chosen  you  as  his  instrument  to  make 
known  to  others  the  glory  of  his  Son  Jesus. '*t  The 
thoughts  of  Jonas  were  all  turned  toward  Lather  at 
Wittembersr.  Some  years  before,  when  he  was  yet  a 
student  of  law,  his  enterprisiug  spirit  had  led  him,  in 
cooDpany  with  a  few  friends,  to  make  a  journey  on 
foot,  through  forests  infested  by  thieves,  and  across  a 
cooDtry  ravaged  by  the  plague,  in  order  to  visit  Eras- 
mus, who  was  then  at  Brussels.  And  shall  he  not 
brave  dangers  of  another  kind,  to  accompany  the  Re- 
former to  Worms  f  He  entreated  Luther  to  allow  him 
to  join  him,  and  Lother  consented.  This  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  two  doctors,  who  were  destined  to  pass 
their  whole  lives  in  labouring  together  for  the  revival 
of  the  church.  Divine  Providence  was  assembling 
around  Luther  men  who  were  destined  to  be  the  lights 
of  Germany :  Melancthon,  Amsdorff,  Bugenhagen, 
Jonas.  After  his  return  from  Worms,  Jonas  was  etoct- 
ed  provost  of  the  church  of  Wittemberg,  and  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  *'  Jonas,"  continued  Luther,  "  is  a  man 
whose  continued  life  on  this  earth  is  worth  any  pur- 
chaee.'*!  No  preacher  had  more  power  of  captivating 
his  hearers.  **  Pomeranus  is  ezegetical,"  said  Melanc- 
thon ;  **  I  am  a  logician ;  Jonas  is  the  preacher. 
Words  flow  beautifully  from  his  lips,  and  his  elo^juence  is 
foil  of  energy.  But  Luther  excels  in  all."4  It  appears 
that,  about  Uiis  time,  a  friend  of  Luther's  childhood, 
and  also  one  of  his  brothers,  joined  him  in  bis  route. 

The  demitation  from  Erfurth  had  turned  their  horses' 
heads.  They  entered  ito  walls,  on  horseback  and  on 
foot,  sornninding  Luther's  wagon.  At  the  city  gate, 
in  the  public  squares,  and  in  those  streets  where  the 
poor  monk  had  so  often  begged  a  morsel  of  bread,  a 
crowd  of  spectators  was  assembled.  Luther  alighted 
at  the  convent  of  the  Augustines.  Lange  welcomed 
him  with  j(nr.  Usingen,  and  some  of  the  more  aged 
friars,  maniiested  considerable  coi^ess.  He  was  re- 
quested to  preach.  Preaching  had  been  forbidden  him; 
but  the  herald  himself,  carried  away  by  the  feelings  of 
those  about  him,  gave  his  consent 

On  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  the  church  of  the  Au- 
gustines, of  Erfurth,  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  bro- 
ttwr,  whose  duty  it  once  was  to  unclose  the  gates,  and 
sweep  out  the  aisles,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and,  open- 
ing the  Bible,  read  these  words :  '*  Pbacb  be  unto 
you :  and  wkem  Jenu  had  so  said,  he  showed  unto  than 
his  hands  and  his  side,''  John  xx.  19,  20.  *«  Philoso- 
pher^ learned  doctors,  and  writers,"  said  he,  "  have  all 
laboured  to  show  how  man  can  attain  to  eternal  life,  and 
thev  have  all  failed.    I  am  now  to  tell  you  the  way." 

In  ereiy  age  this  has  been  the  great  question ;  ac- 
cordingly, his  hearers  were  all  attention. 

*'  Then  are  two  kinds  of  works,"  continued  the  Re- 

*  Hos  later,  qui  nos  praveaorant,  ibat  Jonas,  Ille  decus  iu>b> 
Ixi,  primaque  lama  Chori.    (Eob.  Heai.  Elegia  secunda.) 

t  y  elat  oxgannm  qnoddam  eleotum  ad  iUuitrandam  filii  sui 
Jesu  gloriam.    (Eracmi  Epp.  v.  37.) 

X  Vu-  est  quern  oportuit  multo  proUo  emptiun  etsorvatum  in 
terra.    (Weismann.  i.  1436.) 

^  Pomeranus  est  grammatieos,  ogo  sum  dialecUcua,  Jouas 
est  orator.  Lutberus  vero  nobit  omnibus  antecellit.  (Knapp 
KuraL  de  J.  Jona.  p.  661.) 


former :  "  works  not  of  ourselves,  and  these  are  good 
works ;  and  our  own  works,  and  they  are  but  Tittle 
worth.  One  builds  a  church ;  another  goes  a  pilgrim- 
age to  St.  Jameses,  or  St.  Peter's ;  a  third  fasts, 
prays,  assumes  the  cowl,  and  goes  barefoot ;  another 
does  something  else.  All  these  are  of  no  value,  and 
will  pass  away ;  for  our  own  works  are  powerless. 
But  lam  about  to  declare  to  you  what  is  work  indeed. 
God  has  raised  up  a  Man,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
He  might  destroy  death,  finish  transgression,  and  close 
the  gates  of  hell.  This  is  the  work  of  salvation.  The  de- 
vil uiought  he  had  the  Lord  in  his  grasp,  when  he  saw 
him  between  two  thieves,  suflering  a  shameful  death, 
under  the  curse  of  God  and  men.  But  the  Godhead  dis- 
played its  power,  destroying  JDecUA,  Sin^  and  Hell " 

"  Christ  has  overcome  ! — this  is  the  great  news !— < 
and  we  are  saved  by  his  work,  not  by  our  own.  ^  The 
pope  teaches  a  different  doctrine.  But  I  affirm,  that 
even  the  holy  mother  of  God  is  saved  neither  by  her 
virffinity,  nor  by  her  maternity ;  nor  yet  by  her  purity 
or  her  works — but  solely  by  means  of  faith,  and  by  the 
operation  of  God.  .  ." 

While  Luther  was  preaching,  a  noise  was  suddenly 
heard  in  one  of  the  salleries,  and  it  was  thought  it  was 
giving  way,  from  the  weight  of  the  crowd.  This 
caused  much  confusion  in  the  auditory.  Some  rushed 
from  their  places,  others  were  motionless  from  fear. 
The  preacher  stopped  for  a  moment — then,  stretch* 
ing  forth  his  hand,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "Fear  not 
— there  is  no  danger— the  devil  is  seeking  to  throw 
hinderances  in  the  way  of  my  preaching  the  Gospel-— 
but  he  shall  not  gain  his  point.***  At  his  bidding,  those 
that  were  leaving  the  place  stopped,  astonished  and 
constrained.  The  assembly  resumed  its  calmness,  and 
Luther  proceeded,  not  regarding  the  temptations  of 
the  devil.  *'  Some,  perhaps,  will  say,  you  talk  to  us 
much  about  Faith,  teach  us,  then,  how  to  obtain  it. 
Well,  agreed  !  I  will  show  you  how.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  said,  *  Peace  be  unto  you  P  *  Behold  my  hands  P 
That  is  to  say,  Look,  O  man !  it  is  I,  I  alone,  who 
have  taken  away  thy  sin,  and  redeemed  thee,  and  now 
thou  hast  peace,  saith  the  Lord. 

"  I,"  continued  Luther,  "  ate  not  the  fruit  of  the 
tree — no  more  did  you  ;  but  we  have  received  the  sin 
transmitted  to  us  by  Adam,  and  we  have  sinned.  In 
like  manner,  I  suffered  not  on  the  cross—no  more  did 
you  ;  but  Christ  suffered  for  ns.  We  are  justified  by 
the  work  of  God,  and  not  by  our  own.  I  myself,  saith 
the  Lord,  am  thy  righteousness  and  thy  Redeemer. 

"Believe  the  Gmpel — believe  St.  Paul — and  not 
the  letters  and  decreUls  of  the  popes." 

Luther,  after  preaching  faith,  as  justifying  the  sinner, 
proceeds  to  preach  works,  as  the  fruits  and  evidence  of 
our  being  saved. 

**  Since  God  has  saved  us,  let  ns  so  order  our  works 
that  he  may  take  pleasure  in  them.  Art  thou  rich  1 — 
let  thy  riches  be  the  supply  of  other  men*s  poverty. 
Art  thou  poor  t*-*let  thy  service  minister  to  Uie  rich. 
If  thy  labour  is  for  thyself  alone,  the  service  thou  of- 
ferest  to  God  is  a  mere  pretence."! 

Not  a  word  concerning  himself  did  Luther  find  place 
for  in  this  sermon  ;  nor  yet  for  any  allusion  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  stood.  Not  a  word  concern- 
ing Worms,  the  emperor,  or  the  nuncios ;  ho  preached 
Christ,  and  Him  alone.  In  a  moment  when  the  eyes 
of  all  the  wodd  were  turned  on  him,  he  had  no  thought 
uppermost  for  himself-— it  is  a  mark  of  the  faithful  ser- 
vant of  God. 

Luther  took  his  departure  from  Erfurth,  and  passed 
through  Gotba,  where  he  again  preached.  Myconiua 
adds,  that  after  the  sermon,  when  the  congregation 

*  Agnoaco  buidias,  bostia  acerbs,  tuaa.  (Heaai  £leg.  tertian 
t  L.  0pp.  (L.)  3ciL  486. 
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irere  leaving,  the  devil  detocfaed  from  the  pediment  of 
tbe  ehurch  some  stones  that  had  not  moved  for  two 
hundred  years.  The  doctor  took  a  nigbt^s  rest  in  tbe 
convent  of  the  Benedictines,  at  Reinhardsbronn,  and 
proceeded  from  thence  to  Eisenach,  where  be  was  sud- 
denly uken  ill.  Amsdorff,  Jonas,  SchorfT,  and  all  his 
firiends,  were  alarmed,  llicy  bled  him,  and  were  urare- 
mittinff  in  tlieir  attentions.  The  Scholthess  of  the  town, 
John  Oswald,  brought  him  a  cordial ;  Lotber  having 
taken  it,  had  some  sleep,  and,  refreshed  by  zest,  was 
enabled  to  resume  his  journey  on  tbe  following  morning. 

Everywhere,  as  he  passed,  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try flocked  round  him.*  His  progress  resembled  a 
triumph.  Men  contemplated  with  interest  tbe  bold  man 
who  was  going  to  present  hinoself,  bare-headed,  before 
the  emperor  and  the  empire.!  A  dense  crowd  accom- 
panied his  steps,  discoursing  with  him.  '*  Ah  !'*  said 
some,  "there  are  plenty  of  cardinals  and  bishops  at 
Worms!  ....  Ton  will  be  burnt  alive,  and  your 
body  reduced  to  ashes,  as  they  did  with  Jo^n  Hues.** 
But  nothing  daunted  the  monk.  **  Though  they  should 
kindle  a  fire  whose  flame  should  reach  Irom  Worms 
to  Wittemberg,  and  rise  up  to  heaven,  I  would  go 
through  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stand  before 
them — I  woukl  enter  the  jaws  of  the  behemoth,  break 
\uM  teeth,  and  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. "t 

One  day,  when  he  had  entered  into  an  inn,  and  the 
crowd  waa,  as  usual,  pressing  about  him,  an  officer 
made  his  way  through,  and  thus  addressed  him :  **  Are 
you  the  man  who  has  taken  in  hand  to  reform  the  pa- 
pacy! .  .  .  How  can  you  expect  to  succeed  r'  **Yes," 
answered  Luther,  '*  I  am  the  man.  I  place  my  depend- 
ence upon  that  Almighty  God,  whose  word  and  com- 
mandment is  before  me.*'  The  officer,  deeply  affected, 
gazed  on  him  with  a  mild  expression,  and  said  :  *'Dear 
friend,  there  is  much  in  what  you  say ;  I  am  a  ser- 
vant of  Charles,  but  your  Master  is  greater  than  mine. 
He  will  help  and  protect  you.**^  Such  was  tho  im- 
pression that  Luther  produced.  Even  his  enemies 
were  awed  by  tbe  sight  of  the  crowd  that  surrounded 
him ;  but  they  have  depicted  his  progress  in  very  dif- 
ferent colours.  11  At  lenffth  the  doctor  reached  Frank- 
fort, on  Sundav,  the  143i  of  April. 

Accounts  of  Luther's  progress  had,  before  this, 
nached  Worms.  The  pope's  partisans  had  not  ex- 
pected that  he  would  obey  the  emperor's  summons. 
Albert,  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Ments,  would  have 
given  the  world  to  stop  him  on  his  journey ;  new  ex- 
pedients were  resorted  to  for  this  purpose. 

Luther  rested  s  short  time  at  Frankfort ;  from 
thence  he  wrote  to  Spalatin,  who  was  then  with  the 
elector,  at  Worms,  announcing  his  approach.  It  is  the 
only  letter  he  wrote  during  the  journey.  "  I  am  ar- 
rived here," said  he,  "although  Saun  has  sought  to  stop 
me  iir  my  way  by  sickness.  From  Eisenach  to  this 
place,  I  have  been  suffering,  and  I  am,  at  this  moment, 
in  worse  condition  than  ever.  I  find  that  Chsries  has 
issued  an  edict  to  terrify  me ;  but  Christ  lives,  and 
we  shall  enter  Worms  in  spite  of  all  the  councils  of 
hell,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  air.Y  Therefore,  en- 
gage a  lodging  for  me." 

Next  day  Luther  visited  the  learned  school  of  Wil- 

*  Iter  flujsnti  occurrebant  popuU.  (PallavioinI,  Hiit  C.  Tr 
LU4.) 


i  Quaoonqae  iter  ftclebant,  finequanf  erst  ooneanus  boml- 
im,  videncL    Lutheri  ttudio.    (Cochl«as,  p.  39.) 
1  Gin  Peuer  das  bit  an  den  Himmel  reichte . . .  (KeU.  i.  90.) 
""      ■  -  *        ■  •       (KciLi. 


^  Nun  habt  Ibr  einan  gnssem  Hem,  dann  Ich, 
90.) 
II  In  dlvenonls  multa  proplnatio,  lata  compotstio,  mniicea 

Jnoque  gaudia  :  adeo  at  Lutherns  ipse  allcuoi  •onoratesta- 
ine  ludens,  omnium  in  se  ocatos  converteret,  velut  Orpbeuc 
2uldem,Mdraaaaadliiio«toiaoa]atnseoquemizibilior.  (Cooh- 
BUS,  p.  39.) 

T  Intrabimus  Wormatiam,  invitls  omnibus  portlt  infemi  at 
potentatiboa  «ris.   (L.  Kpp.  i.  9670 


liam  Nesse,  the  celebrated  geographer  of  that  age.  <'Ap> 
ply  yourselves,"  said  he,  *'  to  tbe  reading  of  the  Biblt, 
and'tbe  investigation  of  truth.*'  Then,  laying  bis  li^ 
hand  on  one,  and  his  left  on  another,  he  prenoaBccd 
his  blessing  on  all  tbe  scholara. 

If  Luther  was  thus  engaged  in  bleesing  children,  bs 
was  not  less  tbe  hope  of  aged  Christians.  A  widow 
of  great  age,  who  served  God  with  her  heart,  Csiber- 
ine  of  Holxhausen,  came  to  him  with  these  word* : 

My  father  and  mother  predicted  to  me,  that  G«d 
would  one  day  raise  up  a  man  who  should  oppose  tbe 
vanities  of  the  pope,  and  rescue  the  Word  of  God.  I 
hope  you  are  that  man ;  and  I  wish  you  the  gnce  lod 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  for  your  help.'*' 

Theae  feelings  were  very  far  from  being  generBl  at 
Frankfort.  John  Cochlmus,  dean  of  the  Church  of  our 
Lady,  waa  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Roman  Church. 
He  could  not  repress  his  feais,  at  eight  of  Latber,  in 
his  passage  throoffh  Frankfort,  on  bis  way  to  Worma 
He  felt  that  the  church  had  need  of  zealoes  defenden. 
It  mattered  little  that  he  had  not  been  called  apo& 
Scarcely  had  Luther  left  the  city,  when  Cocbleai  set 
out  after  him,  ready,  aa  he  eaid,  to  lay  down  kit  life 
in  defence  of  the  honour  of  hia  church,  t 

The  PftDtc  waa  great  among  the  partisans  of  tbe 
pope.  The  hereaiarch  was  approaching;  every  day, 
every  hour,  brought  him  nearer.  Once  at  Worms,  in 
all  might  be  ruined.  The  archbishop,  Albert,  the  eoo- 
fessor,  Glapio,  and  all  the  political  advisers  of  the  eA- 
peror,  were  in  dismay.  How  to  stop  the  monk,  wu 
the  question.  To  seize  and  carry  him  o^  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  for  he  waa  fumiahed  with  Charles's  safe-coo* 
duct.  Artifice  alone  could  compass  the  end.  Insuotly 
they  devise  the  following  plan.  The  emperor's  confes- 
sor, and  his  grand  chamberlain,  Paul,  ot  Arosdorff,  let 
out  in  haste  from  Worms,  t  They  direct  their  coons 
toward  the  chateau  of  £bembnrg,  distant  about  ten 
leagues,  and  the  residence  of  Francia  Sickeoffen,  the 
knight  who  had  offered  Luther  an  asylum.  Buc«r,  • 
young  Dominican,  and  chaplain  to  the  elector  peistine, 
converted  to  the  Gospel  at  the  period  of  the  confer- 
ence at  Heidelberg,  had  sought  refuge,  and  was  then 
residing  in  this  **  sbode  of  the  righteous."  The  knigbt, 
who  was  not  well  versed  in  matters  of  religion,  was 
eaaily  imposed  upon  ;  and  the  chairacter  of  tM  fonner 
chaplain  to  the  palatine,  favoured  the  views  of  the  con- 
fessor. In  fact,  Ducer  was  disposed  for  peace.  Bie^^ 
ffuishing  fundamental  from  secondary  truths,  hetboagnt 
he  might  sacrifice  the  latter,  for  the  sake  of  pesce  and 
unity.? 

The  chamberlain,  and  Charlea'a  confessor,  opened  tbe 
business.  They  gave  Sickingen  and  Bucer  to  ondei- 
stand,  that  if  Luther  were  once  in  Worms,  it  would  be 
all  over  with  him.  They  declared  that  tbe  empeitf 
was  resdy  to  send  cerUin  learned  men  to  Ebembarfl| 
there  to  Ulk  over  matters  with  the  Doctor.  "Botb 
parties,"  said  they  to  the  knight,  **  will  put  tbemseWes 
under  your  protection."  And  to  Bucer,  they  said,"  we 
agree  with  Luther  on  all  essential  things^tbe  only 
questions  between  us  relate  to  some  secoiodary  poin^- 
You  will  act  as  mediator  between  us."  Tixt  knigbt 
and  the  doctor  were  shaken.  Tbe  confessor  and  (be 
chamberlain  continued—"  The  inviution  most  come 
from  you,"  said  they  to  Sickingen,  "and  Bacermo» 
be  the  bearer  of  it."ll  The  whole  project  wss  sgreefl 
to,  according  to  their  wish.   Only  let  Luther  creduloasJy 

•  Ich  boffb  dass  du  der  Torheitseao  .  .  .  (Cypt.  BU«r-  ^^' 

tLothemm  illae  transeuntem  sabiequntni ,  nt  pro  bonw 
eccleais  vitam  suam  .  .  .  ezponeret    (Cochlaus,  p.  ^'  ^ 

X  Dass  der  Kerser  selnen  Boicht\'afer  ond  Ihrer  mj^- 
Ober  Kammerling.  zu  Sickengen  echickt.  (L.  Opp.  "T'lS: 

iCondoce  ftciebat  raatmyKaia  a  nrobeblUui  diitinpj^' 
ut  iPlrent  qa»  r«ttnenda  .  .  .  (M.  Adam.  Vlt.  Bncerl,  p.  ^f 

1  Dass  er  sollte  den  Luthor  ru  sich  fodora.  (L.  Opp.  x^  "•  *"' 
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obey  their  InTttation  to  Eberabai|f,  and  the  teim  of  his 
eafe-eoiiduct  will  soon  expire  : — then  who  can  protect 
luml 

LuiAier  had  reached  Oppenheim.  In  three  days  his 
safe-conduct  would  be  void.  A  troop  of  horsemen 
were  seen  approaching,  and  soon  he  recognized  the 
same  Bucer  with  whom  he  had  held  such  intimate  con- 
versations at  Heidelberg.*  ** These  horsemen  belong 
to  Francis  Sickingen,"  said  Bocer,  after  the  first  greet- 
ings. **  He  has  sent  me  to  conduct  you  to  his  fortress,  t 
The  emperor's  confessor  desires  a  conference  with 
you.'  His  influence  with  Charles  is  unbounded:—- 
«Terythiog  may  yet  be  arranged  ;  but  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Aleander  !*'  Jonas,  Amsdorff,  Schurff,  knew 
not  what  to  think.  Bucer  urged  him: — but  Luther 
never  faltered.  <*  I  shall  go  on/'  answered  ho,  "and 
if  the  emperor's  confessor  has  anything  to  say  to  me, 
he  will  find  me  at  Worms.  I  repair  to  the  place  of 
sommons." 

In  the  meanwhile,  Spalatin  himself  began  to  be  dis- 
turbed with  apprehensions.  Situate  in  the  midst  of 
enemies  of  the  Reformation,  he  heard  it  said  on  all 
aides  that  the  heretic's  safe-conduct  would  be  disre- 
garded. His  friendship  took  the  alarm.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  Luther  was  approaching  the  city,  a  servant 
met  him,  and  delivered  him  a  message  from  the  chap- 
lain: "Abstain  from  entering  Worms."  And  this 
from  Spalatin  himself,  the  elector's  confidential  adviser ! 
Lather,  still  unshaken,  turned  his  eyes  on  the  messen- 
ger, and  answered,  *'  Go  tell  your  master ^  that  though 
there  tkouU  be  as  many  deviu  at  Worms^  as  there  are 
tiles  on  its  roofs,  I  would  enter  it"t  At  no  time  had 
the  grandeur  of  Luther's  spirit  been  more  evidenced. 
The  messenger  re-entered  Worms,  and  delivered  the 
astounding  declaration.  "  I  was  then  intrepid,'*  (a  few 
days  before  his  death,)  "  I  feared  nothing.      Goid  can 

f've  this  boldness  to  man.  I  know  not  whether  now 
should  have  so  much  liberty  and  joy."  "  When  our 
cause  is  good,"  adds  his  disciple,  Mathesius,  "the  heart 
expands  and  gives  courage  and  energy  to  the  evangelist 
and  the  soldier. "^ 

At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  of  A  pril,  Luther  dis- 
covered the  walls  of  the  ancient  city.  All  were  expect- 
ing him.  But  one  subject  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the 
citizens.  Some  young  nobles,  Bernard,  of  Kirschfeld, 
Albert  Lindenau,  with  six  mounted  cavaliers,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  the  prince's  retinue,  to  the  number  in  all 
of  a  hundred,  (according  to  Pallavicini,)  in  their  impa- 
tience, rode  out  of  the  city  to  meet  him,  and  surround- 
ing his  travelling  car,  escorted  him  to  the  gates.  He 
went  forward.  The  Imperial  herald  galloped  before, 
attired  in  the  vestments  of  his  office.  Luther  came 
next,  in  his  modest  vehicle.  Jonas  followed  on  hone- 
back,  and  the  party  of  horsemen  surrounded  him.  A 
Taat  crowd  was  awaiting  his  arrival  at  the  gates.  At 
ten  o'clock  he  entered  within  those  walls,  whence  so 
many  had  predicted  to  him  that  he  would  never  again 
depart.     Behold  him  in  Worms ! 

Two  thousand  persons  accompanied  the  famed  monk 
of  Wittemberg  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Peo- 
ple ran  to  their  doors  to  see  him.  The  crowd  was 
mcreasing  every  moment — ^aiid  was  even  greater  than 
at  the  public  entry  of  the  emperor  himself.  Of  a  sud- 
den, says  an  historian,  a  man  clothed  in  grotesque  ha- 
biliments, and  bearing  before  him  a  lofty  cross,  as  is 
customary  at  funerals,  penetrated  through  the  crowd, 
and  advanced  toward  Luther : — then,  with  the  shrill  and 
plaintive  cadence  in  which  the  priests  perform  maases 

*  ]>a  ksm  Bucer  zu,  alt  kliehen  Reutum.   (Ibid.) 

tUndwoUteiniraberredenzu  Sickingen  gen  EiwmbajY 
sa  koaamen     (L.  0pp.  xru.  677.) 

t  Wenn  so  Tiel  Teulel  zu  Womn  waren,  sis  Zlegel  anf  den 
Mchern  noch  woUt  Ich  hioein !   (L.  0pp.  (L.)  xvii.  087.) 

^  8o  wachst  das  Herz  ha  Leibe  .  .  •  (Math.  p.  34.) 


for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  he  chanted  these  words, 
as  if  ho  were  uttering  them  from  the  abode  of  departed 
spirita-^ 

Adveni«U,  O  desiderabiiis ! 
Quern  e3q>ootaba]nus  in  tenebrii  !* 

Thus  was  Luther's  strival  celebrated  by  a  requiem. 
It  was  the  court  fool  of  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria, 
who,  (if  the  account  may  be  depended  upon,)  thus  gave 
to  Luther  ono  of  those  warnings,  replete  at  once  with 
solemn  instruction  and  irony,  of  wnich  so  many  in- 
stances are  on  record.  But  the  shouts  of  the  crowd 
soon  drowned  the  de  ffrofundis  of  the  cross-bearer. 
The  procession  made  its  way  witn  difficulty  tbrou^ 
the  people.  At  last,  the  herald  of  the  Empire  stopped 
before  the  hotel  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  It  was 
there  that  Frederic  of  Thun,  and  Philip  Feilitsch,  ^wo 
counsellon  of  the  elector,  and  Ulric  Pappenheim,  the 
Manhal  of  the  Empire,  had  taken  up  their  abode. 
Lather  alighted  from  his  wsgon,  and,  as  he  set  foot  on 
the  ground,  exclaimed,  **  God  will  be  my  defence."! 
"  I  entered  Worms  "  said  he,  at  a  later  period,"  in  an 
open  cart  and  in  a  monk's  frock.  And  every  one  came 
out  into  the  streets,  desiring  to  see  friar  Martin."t 

The  intelligence  of  his  arrival  was  received  with  alarm 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Aleander.  Albert,  tho 
young  and  accomplished  Archbishop,  vi^hose  mind  was 
in  a  middle  position,  was  dismayed  at  this  daring  step. 
"  If  I  had  no  more  courage  than  the  Archbishop?'  said 
Luther,  "  true  it  is,  they  would  never  have  seen  me  al 
Worms." 

Charles  V.  instantly  convoked  his  council.  The 
confidential  adviser  or  the  emperor  repaired  in  haste 
to  the  palace — for  the  fear  had  communicated  to  them. 
"  Luther  is  come,"  said  Charles,"  what  must  be  doneV 

Modo,  Bishop  of  Palermo,  and  Chancellor  of  Flan- 
ders, answered,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Luther : 
— "  We  have  long  thought  of  this  matter.  Let  your 
Majesty  rid  youraelf  at  once  of  this  man.  Did  not 
Sigismond  bring  John  Huss  to  the  stake  t  One  is  un- 
der no  obligation,  either  to  give  or  to  observe  a  safe- 
conduct  in  the  case  of  heretics."^  "  Not  so,"  said 
Charles,  "what  we  promise  we  should  observe  and 
keep."  It  was,  therefore,  agreed,  that  the  Reformer 
should  be  heard. 

While  the  great  were  thus  planning  how  to  deal  with 
Luther,  there  were  not  a  few  in  Worms  rejoicinff  in 
the  opportunity  of  at  last  beholding  this  distinguished 
servant  of  God.  Capito,  chaplain  and  counsellor  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  was  of  their  number.  Thia 
remarkable  man,  who,  a  little  while  before,  had  preach- 
ed the  Gospel  in  Switzerland  with  much  libertyll— 
though  he  then  owed  it  to  the  station  he  filled,  to  pur- 
sue a  coune  which  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  cow- 
ardice from  the  Evangelical  preachen,  and  of  dissi- 
mulation from  the  RomanisU.^  Yet  at  Mentz,  he  had 
preached  the  doctrine  of  faith  with  great  cloamest. 
When  he  was  leaving  that  city,  he  had  arranged  for 
his  place  being  suppli^  by  a  young  and  zealous  preach- 
er, named  Hedion.  The  word  of  God  was  not  bound 
in  that  ancient  seat  of  the  German  primacy.  The 
Gospel  wss  eagerly  listened  to ;  in  vain  did  the  monks 
attempt  to  preach  from  the  Scriptures  after  their  man- 
ner ;  m  vain  did  they  make  every  effort  to  arrest  the 
impulsion  given  to  men's  minds.    Their  fsilure  was 

*  Thou  art  come  whom  we  desired— whom  we  waited  for 
in  the  regions  of  darkness  ! 

f  Dens  stabit  pro  me.    (FaUavlehU,  L 114  ) 

lL.Opp.XYi/.  686. 

4  .  . .  Dan  thre  Maleitat  den  Luther  aofii  ante  beyseit 
thate  and  umbringen  Iiets.  .  .  (Ibid.) 

UBookVIlL 

t  Aitutia  pluiqnam  vulpina  vehementer  caUidam  .  .  ,j 
Ltttherum  versutiasims  diaaimulabat    (CochI»us,  p.  86w) 
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coraplete.*  But  while  proiching  the  new  doctrine, 
Capito  sought  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  its 
persecutors — with  a  few  of  the  same  opinions,  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  might,  in  this  way,  render 
great  service  to  the  Church.  To  hear  them  talk,  one 
might  have  thought  that  if  Luther  was  not  burnt,  and 
his  followers  excommunicated,  it  was  only  owing  to 
the  influence  that  Capito  possessed  with  the  Arch- 
bishop, t  Cochheas,  dean  of  Frankfort,  arriving  at 
Worms  at  the  same  time  as  Luther,  repaired  direct  to 
Capito's  residence.  The  latter,  who  at  least  was  out- 
wardly on  very  friendly  terms  with  Aleander,  introduced 
Cochlaeua  to  him,  becoming  thus  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Reformer's  two  great  enemiee.t  doubt- 
less Capito  imagined  that  he  did  service  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  by  keeping  up  these  appearances;  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  show  any  good  e£fect  flowing 
from  them.  The  event  almost  always  disconcerts  such 
calculations  of  human  policy,  proving  that  a  decided 
course,  while  it  is  the  most  frank,  is  also  most  wise. 
Meanwhile  crowds  continued  to  gather  outside  the 
hotel  of  Rhodes  where  Luther  had  alighted.  Some 
.  had  conceived  an  idea  of  him  ae  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  ; 
others  as  a  monster  of  iniquity.  Every  one  desired  to 
see  hiin.^  They  left  him,  however,  a  few  hours  to 
recruit  himself  after  his  journey,  and  discourse  with  his 
most  intimate  friends.  Bat  as  soon  as  the  evening 
closed  in,  counts,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  ecclesi- 
astics, and  citizens,  flocked  about  him.  All,  even  those 
most  opposed  to  him,  were  struck  with  his  courageous 
bearing— the  joy  that  beamed  in  his  countenance — the 
4)ower  of  bis  eloquence,  and  the  solemn  elevation  and 
enthusiasm  which  gave  to  the  words  of  a  bingle  monk 
a  sort  of  irresistible  authority.    But  some  ascribed  this 

Sandeur  to  a  something  divine ;  while  the  partisans  of 
e  Pope  loudly  exclaimed  that  he  was  possessed  by  a 
devil.  11  Visitors  poured  in,  and  the  succession  of  the 
curious  kept  Luther  from  his  bed  till  a  late  hour. 

On  the  next  morning,  17th  of  April,  the  hereditary 
Marshal  of  the  Empire,  Ulric  Pappenheim,  cited  him 
to  appear  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  presence 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  of  the  States  of  the  Empire. 
Luther  received  the  message  with  profound  respect. 

Thus  aU  things  were  ready.  He  was  about  to  ap- 
pear for  Jesus  Christ  before  the  most  august  of  all  as- 
semblies. Encouragements  were  not  wanting.  The 
hold  knight,  Ulrich  Hutten,  was  then  in  the  castle  of 
Ebernburg.  Prevented  coming  to  Worms,  (for  I<eo 
the  Tenth  had  desired  Charles  to  send  him  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  Rome,)  he  resolved  at  least  to  stretch  out 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  Luther,  and  on  the  same  day, 
1 7th  of  April,  he  wrote  to  him,  adopting  the  words  of 
the  king  of  Israel : — "  The  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  day 
of  trouble  :  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee  : 
send  thee  help  out  of  Zion :  grant  thee  according  to 
thine  own  hearty  and  fulfil  all  thy  counsel.^  0  beloved 
Luther,  my  venerated  father  !  .  .  .  .  fear  not  and  stand 
firm.  The  counsels  of  the  wicked  have  laid  wait  for 
you,  they  have  opened  their  mouths  against  you  like 
roaring  lions.  But  the  Lord  will  arise  against  them 
and  put  them  to  flight.  Fight,  therefore,  valiantly,  the 
battle  of  Christ.  For  my  part,  I  too  will  fight  boldly. 
Would  to  God  I  might  be  allowed  to  face  their  frowns. 
But  the  Lord  will  deliver  his  Vine,  that  the  wild  boar 

*EvangeliQm  audiunt  avidissime,  vsrbvin  Dei  alUgatnra 
non  est  .  .  ?      Caspar  Hedio  Zw.  Epp.  p.  167. 

t  Luthenii  in  hoc  districtu  dudum  einet  combustus,  La* 
theranl  uirtwovdywyoi,  nisi  Capito  aliter  penuasiiset  prin- 
cipi.    (Ibid.  148.) 

^Hic  (Capito)  Ilium  (Cochleam)  insinaavit  Hieronymo 
Aleandro,  nancio  Leonis  X.    (CochlauB,  p.  86.) 

h  Eadem  die  tota  ciritas  soUcite  conflaut . . .  (Psllaviclxii, 
1. 114.) 

i]  Nescio  quid  divinum  fUfpicabantar }  exadvnrso  aliimalo 
dcmone  obienum  existimabant    (Ibid.)  V  Pia.  xx. 


of  the  forest  has  laid  waste  ....  Christ  proecrve 
you  !'**.  .  .  .  Bucer  did  what  Hutten  was  prevented 
doing ;  he  made  the  journey  from  Ebemburg  to  Worms, 
and  never  left  his  friend  during  his  stay  there,  t 

But  Luther  looked  not  to  men  for  bis  strength.  **  He 
who,  attacked  by  the  enemy,  holds  up  the  buckler  of 
Faith"  said  he  one  day,  '* is  like  Perseus  presenting 
the  head  of  the  Gorffon.  Whoever  looks  upon  it  is 
struck  dead.  It  is  thus  that  we  should  hold  up  the 
Son  of  God  against  the  snares  of  the  devil."t  On  the 
morning  of  this  17th  April,  he  was  for  a  few  minutes 
in  deep  exercise  of  mind.  God's  face  seemed  to  be 
veiled,  and — his  faith  forsook  him : — ^his  enemies eeemed 
to  multiply  before  him,  and  his  imagination  was  over- 
come by  the  aspect  of  his  dangers.  His  soul  wbb  like 
a  ship  driven  by  a  violent  tempest,  rocked  from  side  to 
side— one  moment  plunsed  in  the  abyss,  and  the  next 
earned  up  to  heaven.  In  that  hour  of  bitter  trial— 
when  he  drank  of  the  cop  of  Christ — an  hour  which  to 
him  was  as  the  garden  of  Getheemane,  he  threw  him- 
self with  his  face  upon  the  earth,  and  uttered  thoes 
broken  cries,  which  we  cannot  understand,  .withouc 
entering,  in  thought,  into  the  anguish  of  those  deeps 
from  whence  they  rose  to  God.^  *'  Oh  God,  Almighiy 
God  everlasting !  how  dreadful  is  the  world !  behold 
how  its  mouth  opens  to  swallow  me  up,  and  how  small 
is  my  faith  in  Thee !  .  .  Oh !  the  weakness  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  power  of  Satan !  If  I  am  to  depend  upon  ai^ 
strength  of  this  world — all  is  over.  . .  .  The  knell  is 

struck. . .  .  Sentence  is  gone  forth O  God !  0 

God !  0  thou,  my  God:  help  me  against  all  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world.    Do  this,  I  beseech  thee ;  thou 

shouldst  do  this by  thy  own  mighty  power 

The  work  is  not  mine,  but  Thine.     I  have  no  business 

bore I  have  nothing  to  contend  for  with  these 

great  men  of  the  world !  I  would  gladly  pass  my  days 
in  happiness  and  peace.  But  the  cause  is  Thine, .... 
and  It  is  righteous  and  everiasting!  O  Lordl  help 
me  I  O  faithful  and  unchangeable  God  !  I  lean  not 
upon  man.  It  were  vain !  Whatever  is  of  man  is  totter- 
ing, whatever  proceeds  from  him  must  faiL  My  God ! 
my  God  !  dost  thou  not  bear  1  My  God !  art  thou  no 
longer  living?  Nay,  thou  canst  not  diet  Thou  dost 
but  hide  Thyself.  Thou  hast  chosen  me  for  this  work. 
I  know  it !  .  .  .  Therefore,  0  God,  accomplish  thine 
own  will !  Forsake  me  not,  for  the  sake  of  thy  well- 
beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  my  defence,  my  buckler, 
and  my  strong  hold." 

After  a  moment  of  silent  struggle,  he  continued, 
*<  Lord — where  art  thou  1 ...  My  God,  where  art  thou  ? 
.  .  .  Come  !  I  pray  thee,  I  am  ready.  .  . .  Behold  me 
prepared  to  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  truth  .  •  .  sufler- 
mg  like  a  lamb.  For  the  cause  is  holy.  It  is  thine 
own !  .  .  .  I  will  not  let  thee  go !  no,  nor  yet  for  all 
eternity !  And  though  the  worid  should  be  thronged 
with  devils — and  this  body,  which  is  the  work  of  thine 
hands,  should  be  cast  forth,  trodden  under  foot,  cut  in 
pieces,  ....  consumed  to  ashes,  ...  my  soul  is  thine. 
Yes,  I  have  thine  own  word  to  assure  me  of  it.  My 
soul  belongs  to  thee,  and  will  abide  with  thee  for  ever ! 
Amen !  0  God  send  help ! .  .  .  Amen  !*Ti 

This  prayer  discloses  to  us  Luther  and  the  Refor- 
mation.ir  History  here  lifts  the  veil  of  the  sauctuaiy, 
and  discovers  the  secret  source  whence  strength  and 
courage  descended  to  the  humble  aod  despised  man, 
who  was  God's  instrument,  to  set  at  liberty  the  soul 
and  thought  of  man,  and  open  a  new  age.     Luther  and 

•  Servet  to  cniriitas.    (L.  Opp.  Ji.  175.) 
t  Bucerus  eodem  venit.    (M.  Adam.  Yit.  Bnceri,  p.  313^ 
i  Also  lollen  wir  den  Sohn  Qoltea  all  CtoKonis  Haupt . . . 
(L.  Opp.  (W.)  xxil.  1663.) 
^  L.  Opp.(L.)xvii.608. 

l|  Die  Olocke  ist  schon  gegouen.    (L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvli.  060.) 
TDieSccloistdein.    (Ibid.} 
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the  Refoimation  lie  open  before  m.  We  discem  their 
inmost  springs.  We  see  where  their  power  lay.  This 
effusion  of  a  soal,  offering  itself  up  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
is  found  in  the  collection  of  documents  relative  to  the 
citation  of  Luther  to  Worms,  under  number  16,  of  the 
safe-conducts,  and  other  papers  of  that  nature.  One  of 
his  friends  doubtless  overheard  and  preserved  it.  In 
oar  judgment,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  histoxical  docu- 


Foor  o'clock  arrived.  The  marahal  of  the  empire 
appeared.  Luther  prepared  to  set  out.  Qod  had 
heard  his  prayers ;  he  was  calm  when  he  quitted  the 
hotel.  The  herald  walked  first.  Next  came  the 
narsbal  of  the  empire  followed  by  the  reformer.  The 
crowd  that  thronged  the  streets  was  yet  more  dense 
than  on  the  preceding  evening.  It  was  not  possible 
to  advance— it  was  in  vain  that  orders  were  siven  to 
make  way — the  crowd  was  increasing.  At  last  the 
hearald,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the  town 
hall,  demand^  admission  into  some  private  houses, 
and  conducted  Luther  through  the  ganiens  and  back 
ways  to  the  place  where  the  Diet  was  assembled.* 
The  people  who  witnessed  this,  rushed  into  the 
bouses  after  the  monk  of  Wittembezg,  stationing 
themselves  at  the  windows  overlooking  the  gardens, 
and  many  of  them  taking  their  stand  on  Uie  tops  of  the 
houses.  The  roof  and  the  pavements,  above  and  be- 
neath, all  around  him,  were  covered  with  spectators.t 

Arriving  at  last  at  the  town  hall,  Luther  and  his 
companione  were  again  at  a  loss  how  to  pass  the  gate- 
way, which  was  thronged  by  the  multitude.  Make 
loom !  was  the  cry ;  but  no  one  stined.  The  Im- 
perial soldien  then  cleared  a  passage.  The  people 
nonying  forward  to  enter  together  with  the  reformer, 
the  soldiers  drove  them  back  with  their  halberds. 
Luther  entered  the  interior  of  the  hall,  and  there  again 
he  beheld  the  enclosure  crowded.  In  the  ante-cham- 
bers, and  window  recesses,  there  were  more  than  five 
thousand  spectators,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  of 
other  nations.  Luther  advanced  with  difficulty.  As 
he  drew  near  the  door,  which  waato  admit  him  to  the 
presence  of  his  judges,  he  was  met  by  a  valiant  knight, 
Geoige  Freundsberg,  who,  four  years  afterward,  attend- 
ed by  his  followers,  couched  .his  lance  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  and,  bearing  down  the  left  of  the  French  army, 
drove  it  into  the  Tessino,  and  decided  the  captivity  of 
the  king  of  France.  This  old  general,  seeine  Luther 
pass,  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  shaking  his 
liead,  blanched  in  many  battles,  said,  kindly,  "  My  poor 
monk,  my  poor  monk  !  thou  hast  a  march  and  a  strug- 
gle to  go  through,  such  as  neither  I  nor  many  other 
capuins  have  seen  the  like  in  our  most  bloody  battles. 
But  if  thy  cause  be  just,  and  thou  art  sure  of  it,  go 
forward  in  God's  name,  and  fear  nothing !  He  will  not 
forsake  thee  !'*t  A  noble  tribute  rondered  by  martial 
spirit  to  the  couraffe  of  the  soul.  **  He  that  ruleth  his 
spirit,  is  greater  than  he  that  Uketh  a  city,"  was  the 
word  of  a  kiog.^ 

And  now  the  doors  of  the  hall  were  thrown  open — 
Loiher  entered,  and  many  who  formed  no  part  of  the 
Diet  gained  admission  with  him.  Never  had  any  man 
appeared  before  so  august  an  assembly.  The  emperor, 
Charles  V.,  whose  kingdom  extended  across  both 
hemisphere*— his  brother,  the  archduke  Ferdinand — 
six  electors  of  the  empire,  most  of  whose  successors 
are  now  crowned  heads — twenty-four  dukes,  many  of 

•  Uad  wvrA  also  dnreh  heimUche  Ovage  geflibrt  (L.  0pp. 
(L.)  xvti.  644.) 

t  Doch  lief  das  Yolk  hanfig  zu,  und  itieg  logar  aaf  Dacher. 
(Seek  318) 

J.Munchl«in,  Manchleln,  da  gehsstjotzt  einen  Gang,  einen 
Chen  Stand  zn  thnn,  derglelehen  Ich  und  mancher  Obris* 
ter,  auch  id  unaer  alleremesteatea  Schlacht'Ordntmg  sioht 
gsthan  habon.  .  .  (Seek.  p.  M8.) 
.  4  FroTertw  scvL  SEL 
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them  territorial  sovenigns,  and  among  whom  were  some 
who  boro  a  name  in  after  times  held  in  fear  and  hoiror 
by  the  nations  who  accepted  the  Reformation — (the 
duke  jDf  Alva,  and  his  two  sons) — eight  msrgraves — 
thirty  archbishops,  bishops,  and  prelates — seven  ambas- 
sadors, including  those  of  France  and  England — the 
deputies  often  free  cities-^a  number  of  princes,  counts, 
and  barons  of  rank — the  pope^s  nuncios — in  all  two 
hundred  persons.  Such  was  the  imposing  assemblage 
before  which  stood  Martin  Luther. 

His  appearance  there  was  of  itself  a  signal  victory 
over  the  papacy.  The  man  whom  the  pope  had  con- 
demned stood  before  a  tribunal  raised  by  that  very  fact 
above  the  pope's  authority.  Placed  under  interdict, 
and  struck  out  from  human  fellowship  by  the  pope— - 
he  was  cited  in  respectful  terms,  and  received  before 
the  noblest  of  human  auditories.  The  pope  had  de- 
creed that  his  lips  should  be  closed  for  ever— and  he 
was  about  to  unchMe  them  in  presence  of  thoosande 
assembled  from  the  remotest  countries  of  Christendom. 
Thus  had  an  iomiense  revolution  been  effected  by  hie 
means ;  Rome  was  brought  down  from  her  aeat,  and 
the  power  that  thus  humbled  her  was  the  woid  of  » 
monk! 

Some  princes,  who  were  near  him,  obaerving  the 
humble  son  of  the  miner  of  Mansfield  awed  tad  af- 
fected in  this  aasembly  of  sovereigns,  approached  him 
kindly.  One  of  them  whispered,  '*  Fear  not  them  who 
are  able  to  kill  the  body,  and  cannot  destroy  the  soul.*' 
Another  whispered  to  him,  "  When  you  are  brought 
before  kings,  it  shall  be  given  to  you  by  the  Spirit  of 
your  Father  what  you  shsU  say."*  Thus  was  the 
monk  strengthened  with  his  Master's  words  by  the 
great  ones  of  this  worid. 

Meanwhile  the  guards  made  way  for  Lather.  Ho 
stepped  forward,  and  found  himself  in  front  of  th» 
throne  of  Charles  V.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  htm. 
The  confusion  waa  stilled,  and  there  was  a  profound 
silence.  **  Say  nothing  until  a  question  is  put  to  you,'^ 
said  the  marshal  of  the  empire,  as  he  quitted  him. 

After  a  moment^a  solemn  pause,  John  Eck^  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  fiiend  of 
Aleander,  whom  we  must  not  confound  with  the  theo- 
logian of  that  name,  rose,  and  in  a  clear  and  sonorouo 
accept,  firet  in  Latin,  and  then  in  German,  said : 

"  Martin  Luther,  his  sacred  and  invincible  majeaty, 
has  cited  you  before  his  throne,  acting  on  the  opinion 
and  advice  of  the  states  of  the  holy  Roman  empire, 
to  require  you  to  answer  to  these  questions:  First, 
Do  you  acknowledge  these  writings  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  you  1"  At  the  same  time  the  apeaker  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  about  twenty  volumes,  placed  on  a 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  faiall,  immediately  before 
Luther.  **  I  could  not  guess  where  they  had  obtained 
them,'*  said  Luther,  relating  the  fact;  it  was  Aleander 
who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  them.  "  Second- 
ly," continued  the  chancellor,  *<  Are  you  prepared  to 
retract  these  works,  and  the  propoeitiona  contained 
therein,  or  do  you  persist  in  whst  you  have  therein 
advanced?" 

Luther,  without  faltering,  was  about  to  answer  the 
fint  question  in  the  afl&rmative,  when  Jerome  Schurff, 
hastily  iotenupting  him,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Let  their 
titles  be  read.''t 

The  Chancellor,  advancing  to  the  Uble,  read  the 
titles.  There  were  in  the  number  several  works  of  a 
devotional  character,  and  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  controverted  points. 

The  enumeration  being  gone  through,  Luther  spoke 
as  follows,  first  in  Latin,  then  in  German : 

*  Einige  am  denen  Raichs-Oliedern  apracben  Thm  einen 
Muth,  mit  Chriitl  Worten,  ein.  .  .  (Matt.  z.  30,  28.  Secken- 
dorf,p.S48.) 

\  Lagantor  titoll  Ubronam.    (L.  OpiK  (L.)  xriL  688^ 
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**  Most  gracious  emperor,  princes,  and  lords ! 

'*  His  imperial  majesty  puts  to  me  two  questions. 

*'  As  to  the  first,  i  ackowledge  the  books,  the  names 
of  which  ha?e  been  read,  to  be  of  my  writing;  I  can- 
not deny  them. 

"  As  to  the  second,  seeing  that  it  is  a  question  which 
has  reference  to  faith,  and  the  salvation  of  souls — a 
question  which  concerns  the  word  of  God,  the  greatest 
and  most  precious  treasure  of  hea?en  or  earth  * — I 
should  act  rashly  if  I  were  to  answer  without  reflec- 
tion. I  might  say  less  than  the  circumstance  demands, 
or  more  t^n  truth  requires,  and  so  sin  against  that 
word  of  Christ — Whosoever  shall  deny  me  Sefore  men, 
him  will  I  deny  be/ore  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
Therefore  it  is  that  I  most  humbly  desire  his  imperial 
majesty  to  allow  me  time,  that  I  may  answer  without 
offending  against  the  word  of  God." 

This  reply,  far  from  countenancing  the  supposition 
of  indecision  in  Luther,  was  worthy  of  the  Reformer 
and  of  the  assembly.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  act 
calmly  and  circumspectly  in  a  question  of  such  grave 
importence,  that  this  solemn  moment  of  his  life  might 
be  clear  from  the  suspicion  of  passion  or  precipiuney. 
Besides,  by  taking  reasonable  time,  the  deliberate  firm- 
ness of  his  resolution  would  be  the  more  strikingly  ap- 
parent. Many  men  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
brought  great  evils  on  themselves,  and  their  contempo- 
laries,  by  a  hasty  word.  Luther  restrained  his  own 
naturally  impetuous  temper : — he  suppressed  the  words 
that  were  on  his  tonffue  and  kept  silence,  when  all  the 
feelings  that  inspired  him  struggled  to  find  uttersnce. 
This  self-command  and  calmness,  so  unusual  in  such 
a  man,  increased  his  power  a  hundred-fold,  and  enabled 
him  afterwards  to  answer  with  a  prudence,  a  force,  and 
a  dignity,  which  baulked  the  expectations  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  confounded  their  pride  and  malice. 

Nevertheless,  as  his  tone  oad  been  respectful,  many 
thouffht  he  was  waverinff.  A  ray  of  hope  sppeared  for 
Che  Roman  courtiers.  Charles,  eager  to  know  more  of 
a  man  whose  teaching  disturbed  the  Empire,  had  ob- 
served him  narrowly.  Turning  to  one  of  his  courtiers, 
heremark^d,  contemptuously,  *'  Certainly  that  man  will 
never  induce  me  to  turn  heretic.'*!  Then,  rising  from 
his  seat,  the  young  Emperor,  attended  by  his  ministers, 
withdrew  to  the  council  chamber  *, — ^the  Electors  as- 
sembled in  another  apartment,  together  with  the  Prin- 
ces ;-— the  deputies  of  the  free  cities  in  a  third.  The 
Diet,  on  reassembling,  agreed  to  grant  the  request.  It 
was  a  nouble  blunder  in  men  actuated  by  passion  and 
prejudice. 

**  Martin  Luther,'*  said  the  Chancellor  of  Treves, 
*'  his  Imperial  Majesty,  acting  in  the  goodness  of  his 
nature,  consenu  to  allow  you  one  day's  delay ;  but  on 
condition  that  you  make  answer  by  "Word  of  mouth,  and 
not  in  writing." 

Immediately  the  Imperial  herald  came  forward,  and 
conducted  Luther  back  to  the  hotel.  Threats  and 
shouts  accompanied  him  through  the  crowd ;— alarming 
reports  resched  his  friends.  "  The  Diet  is  displeased," 
it  was  said :  '*  the  Pope's  envoys  triumph  ; — the  Re- 
former will  fall  a  virtim."  Men's  passions  were  roused. 
Some  gentlemen  repaired  in  baste  to  Luther.  **  Doc- 
tor," said  they  in  agitation,  *'  what  is  all  this  t    They 

say  they  are  resolv^  to  bring  you  to  the  stske t 

If  they  dare  attempt  it,"  they  added,  •<  it  shall  be  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives."  *'  And  it  would  have  been  so," 
said  Luther,  repeating  their  words  at  Eisleben  twenty 
years  later. 

*  Weil  diet  sine  Frage  vom  Olanbea  and  der  Seelen  Sellg- 
keitist  and  Qottes  Wort  belanget.  .  .  (tbid.  A78.) 

t  Hie  certe  naoquam  effioeret  at  hareticos  evaderem.  (Pal* 
lavicini,  i.  115.) 

X  Wia  Kcht*s  7  man  aagt  aia  wolleii  each  verbrannea. . . 
(L.Opp.  (L.)xtU.S68.) 


On  the  other  hand,  Luther's  enemies  were  all  con- 
fidence. *'  He  has  begged  for  time,"  said  thej  ;  *'!» 
is  going  to  retract.  At  a  distance  his  speech  was  airo- 
gant ; — but  now  his  courage  forsakes  him.  .  .  He  is 
conquered." 

Luther  was  perhaps  the  only  person  at  Worms  per. 
feclly  undisturbed.  A  few  minntes  after  hit  retom 
from  the  Diet,  be  wrote  to  the  coonsellor,  CuspiaDOt! 
**  I  am  writinff  to  you  from  the  very  midst  of  a  lempeal 
(perhaps  he  aUoded  to  the  noise  of  the  crowd  ouitide 
his  hotel.)  An  hour  ago  I  appeared  before  ibe  Empe- 
ror and  his  brother.* I  avowed  myself  the  au- 
thor of  my  bopks,  and  I  have  promised  to  give  my  »• 
swer  to-morrow,  as  to  recantation.  By  the  help  of 
Jesus  Christ,  I  will  not  retract  a  aingle  leUer  of  my 
writing8."t 

The  commotion  among  the  people  and  the  soldien 
of  the  states  was  increasing  every  hour.  While  tlie 
two  parties  were  repairing  calmly  to  the  Diet— tba 
people  and  the  soldiers  came  to  blows  in  the  ttreeti. 
The  Spanish  troops,  proud  snd  stem,  gave  great  oflenca 
by  their  insolence  to  the  burghers  of  Uie  city.  One  of 
jlheae  satellites  of  Charies,  finding  in  a  bookseller's  tbop 
the  Pope's  Bull,  published  with  a  commentary  writteo 
by  the  knight,  Hutten,  Isid  bands  upon  it,  lore  it  in 
pieces,  and  trampled  it  under  foot.  Othera  having  dis- 
covered several  copies  of  Luther's  tract  on  the  Capiivit; 
of  Babylon,  carried  them  off  and  tore  them  up  TIm 
common  people,  roused  to  resistance,  fell  upon  the  sol- 
diers, snd  compelled  them  to  retire.  Another  times 
mounted  Spaniard  pursued,  sword  in  hand,  through  d» 
public  streets  of  Worms,  a  German,  who  fled  from  him 
— and  the  people  in  their  fright  made  no  atteoipt  to 
stop  the  punuer.t 

Some  politic  persons  thought  they  had  hit  upon  sn 
expedient  to  rescue  Luther.  "  Retract,"  said  ibej, 
"  your  errors  in  doctrine,  but  adhere  to  all  you  baw 
said  concerning  the  Pope  and  his  court,  and  you  will 
be  safe."  Aleander  trembled  at  the  suggestion.  But 
Luther,  not  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose,  declared 
that  he  cared  little  for  a  political  reformation,  if  it  were 
not  based  upon  faith. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  Father  Glapio,  the  Chancellor 
Ikk,  and  Aleander,  met  early  in  the  morning  sgrpeabiy 
to  ordera  from  Charies  V.,  to  settle  the  course  ofpio- 
ceeding  with  Luther. 

Luther  composed  his  thoughts.  He  felt  that  trao- 
qnillity  of  soul,  without  which  man  can  do  nothing  tndy 
great.  He  prayed ;— he  read  the  Word  of  God  ;-^e 
glsnced  over  his  own  writings,  and  endeavoured  to  give 
a  suiuble  form  to  his  answer.  The  thought  that  M 
was  about  to  bear  testimony  for  Jesus  Christ,  and  bis 
word  in  the  face  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  whole  £o- 
pire,  dilated  his  heart  with  joy  !  The  moment  wb« 
he  was  to  make  his  appearance  was  approaching.  H* 
drew  near  the  table  on  which  the  volume  of  the  Hmf 
Scriptures  lay  open,  placed  his  left  hand  upon  it. »»» 
raising  the  other  towards  heaven,  be  vowed  to  adhere 
constantly  to  the  Gospel,  and  to  confess  his  fartb  freelj, 
even  though  he  should  be  called  to  seal  his  confession 
with  his  blood.  This  done,  he  felt  the  peace  of  h»  soot 
increased.  , 

At  four  o'clock  the  herald  presented  himselr,  ana 
conducted  Luther  to  the  hall  of  the  Diet  The  penorti 
curiosity  was  extreme,  for  the  answer  wss  to  he  oee*- 
sive.  The  Diet  being  engsged  in  deliberation,  umt 
was  obliged  to  wait  in  the  court,  surrounded  by  a  dense 
crowd,  eageriy  moving  to  and  fro,  and  resemblin?  a  t«j 
of  heads.     For  two  houw,  the  Reformer  was  hemmea 

•  Hac  hora  coram  C»aara  et  firatre  Komano  constiti.  0* 
Epp.  i.  «87.)  _ , . , 

t  Verum  ego  ne  apicem  quidem  revocabo,    (loM-; 
X  Kappeoa  SeL  UriLunden,  ii  448. 
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in  br  tlw  moltitiidc  piwnng  !•  m«  him.  **  I 
oaed,"  aaid  ha,  **  10  aoch  ways  and  noiaM."*  To  an 
ofdinaiy  man  thia  would  have  been  a  gneTOoa  bindeiance 
to  propwednaaa  of  mind.  Bat  Lather  waa  walking  with 
God.  Hia  look  waa  aerene ;  hia  foatoraa  unraffled. 
Hie  Etanial  waa  placing  him  on  a  rock.  Evening 
began  to  cloae  in,  and  the  torohea  were  lighted  in  the 
baQ.  Their  light  gleamed  throoffh  the  ancient  painted 
glajM  to  the  ooart  oejond,  and  the  whole  acene  wore 
an  aspoet  of  more  than  common  aolemnity.  At  length 
the  Doctor  waa  admitted,  llany  peraona  obtained 
admiaaion  with  him,  for  everj  one  waa  deairoaa  to  hear 
bis  anawer.  The  Princea  having  taken  their  aeata,  vad 
Lother  beinff  again,  in  preaence  of  Gharlea  V.,  the 
ChanceUor  of  the  Elector  of  Trevea  brake  silence,  and 
oaid: 

*'ICartin  Lother,  yon  reqneeted  yeateiday  a  defany, 
which  ia  now  expired.  CerUialy  the  Diet  waa  not 
boond  in  ioatice  to  accede  to  your  deaire,  ainee  amy 
man  abonld  be  ao  gronnded  in  hia  £iith  aa  to  be  able  at 
all  timoa  to  ffi ve  an  anawer  to  thoae  who  aak  him  ;  mnch 
who ' 


f  is  ao  eminent  and  learned  doctor  in  the 
Schptorea ....  Now,  therefore,  anawer  the  enquiry  of 
hia  If^eaty,  who  haa  manifested  so  much  indulgence. 
Are  yoo  orepared  to  defend  all  that  your  writings  con- 
tain, or  do  you  wish  to  retract  any  part  of  them  1" 

After  having  apoken  tbeae  words,  the  Chancellor 
repeated  them  hi  German. 

"Hereupon,"  say  the  Acta  of  Worma,  "Doctor 
Martin  Lother  made  answer  in  a  low  and  hnmble  tone, 
without  any  vehemence  or  violence,  but  with  gentleneaa 
and  mtldoess,  and  in  a  manner  full  of  respect  and 
dtflidence,  yet  with  much  joy  and  Christian  iirmness."t 

**  Most  Serene  Emperor,  and  you,  illustrious  Princes 
and  gracioos  Lords,"  said  Lother,  turning  toward 
Gharlea,  and  looking  round  the  aasembly  ;  **  I  this  day 
appear  before  yon  m  all  homilitv,  according  to  your 
command,  and  I  imploro  your  Majeaty,  and  your  au- 
gust Highnesses,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  listen 
with  favonr  to  the  defence  of  a  cause  which  I  am  well 
assured  is  just  and  righu  I  ask  pardon,  if  by  reason 
of  my  ignorance,  J  am  wanting  u  the  manners  that 
befit  a  court ;  for  I  have  not  been  brought  up  in  king*8 
palaeea— but  in  the  aeclusion  of  a  cloister. 

**  Two  questions  wero  yesterdsy  put  to  me  by  his 
Imperial  Mmsty ;  the  first,  whether  I  was  the  suthor  of 
the  books  whose  titles  were  road :  the  second,  whether 
I  wi*bed  to  rovoke  or  defend  the  doctrine  I  have 
tanght.    I  answered  the  first,  and  I  adhero  to  that 

'*  Aa  to  the  aecond,  I  have  composed  writings  on 
very  diffietent  subjects.  In  some  I  have  discussed 
Fsith  and  Good  Works,  in  a  spirit  at  once  so  puro, 
dear,  and  Christian,  that  even  my  adveraaries  tnem* 
aeivea,  far  from  finding  anything  to  censuro,  confess 
that  tbeae  writioga  are  profitable,  and  deserve  to  be 
peroaed  by  devout  persons.  The  Pope*8  bull,  vio- 
lent  aa  it  is— ackowledges  thu.  What  then  should 
I  bo  doing  if  I  were  now  to  retract  these  writings  1 
Wretched  man !  I  alone,  of  all  men  living,  shiKild 
be  abandoning  trotha  approved  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  friends  and  enemies,  and  opposing  doctrines  that 
the  whole  world  gloriea  in  confessing. 

**  I  have  composed,  secondly,  ceruin  works  against 
Popery,  wherein  1  have  attocked  such  aa  by  false  doc- 
trines, irregular  lives,  and  scandalous  ezamplea,  afflict 
lbs  Chriatian  world,  and  ruin  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men.  And  ia  not  thia  confirmed  by  the  grief  of  all 
whofisarGodl    Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  laws  and 

•  Dm  Octomnds  and  Wsmus  war  toh  nr  nlcht  aewohnt 
(L.01NI.  zvii.a98,aaft.) 

t  Behrejt  nicht  tehr  noeh  beftig,  ainidern  redet  fein,  tittieh, 
XBChtig  and  betcheiden . . .  (L.  0pp.  (L.)  xvii.  676.) 
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hunwn  doctrinea  of  the  Popea  entangle,  vex,  and  dia- 
treaa  the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  while  the  crying 
and  endless  extortions  of  Rome  ingulf  the  property 
and  wealth  of  Christendom,  and  more  particularly  of 
this  illustrious  nation  1 

*'  If  I  were  to  revoke  what  I  have  written  on  that 
subject,  what  should  I  do  ...  but  strengthen  this 
tyranny,  and  open  a  wider  door  to  ao  many  and  flagnnt 
impietieal*  Bearing  down  all  resistance  with  tresh 
foiy,  we  should  behiMd  these  proud  men  awell,  foam, 
and  rage  more  t)ian  everl  And  not  merely  woukl 
the  yoke  which  now  weigha  down  Christians  be  mada 
more  grinding  by  my  retraction— it  would  thereby 
beccune,  so  to  speak,  lawful — for,  by  my  retraction, 
it  would  receive  confirmation  from  your  most  Serena 
Majealy,  and  all  the  States  of  the  Empire.  Great 
God !  I  should  thus  ba  like  lo  an  infamous  cloak, 
used  to  hide  and  cover  over  every  kind  of  malice  and 
tyranny. 

"  In  the  third  and  laat  place— «I  have  written  aoma 
hooka  against  private  individuala,  who  had  undertaken 
to  defend  the  tyranny  of  Rome  by  destroving  the 
faith.  I  freely  confeaa  that  I  may  have  attacked  such 
persons  with  more  violence  than  was  consistent  with 
mv  profeesion  aa  an  ecclesiaatic :  I  do  not  think  of  my* 
self  aa  a  aaint ;  but  neither  can  I  retract  these  books^ 
becauae  I  should,  by  so  doing,  sanction  the  impieties 
of  ray  opponenta ;  and  they  would  thence  uke  occa- 
sion to  crush  God*s  people  with  still  more  cruelty. 

**  Yet,  aa  I  am  a  mere  man,  and  not  God,  I  will 
defend  myself  after  the  example  of  Jeans  Chnst,  who 
said  :  *  If  I  have  noken  m/,  hear  vfUiU9M  ocosiu/  nu.* 
(John  xviii.  23.)  How  much  more  should  1,  who  am 
but  dust  and  ashes,  and  so  prone  to  error,  desire  that 
every  one  should  bring  forward  what  he  can  against 
my  dootrme. 

**  Therefore,  most  Serene  Emperor,  and  yoo,  illus- 
trious Princes,  and  all,  whether  high  or  tow,  who  bear 
me,  I  implore  you  by  the  mercies  of  God  to  prove  to 
me,  by  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  that  I 
•m  in  error.  A^  soon  as  I  shall  be  convinced,  I  will 
instantly  retract  all  my  erron,  and  will  myself  be  the 
fint  to  aetM  my  writings,  and  commit  them  to  the 


*«  What  I  have  just  said  I  think  will  cleariy  show, 
that  I  have  well  considered  and  weighed  the  dangen 
to  which  I  am  expoaing  myaelf ;  but  far  from  being 
dismayed  by  them,  I  rejoice  exceedingly  to  see  the 
Goepel  this  day,  as  of  old,  a  cauae  of  disturbance  and 
diaagreement.  It  ia  the  character  and  destiny  of  God*a 
rord.  *  I  came  not  to  send  peace  unto  the  earth,  but 
a  aword,'  said  Jesus  Christ.  God  ia  wonderful  and 
awful  in  his  counaels.  Let  us  have  a  care,  lest,  in  our 
endeavoun  to  arreat  discords,  we  be  found  to 'fight 
against  the  holy  word  of  God,  and  bring  down  upon 
our  heads  a  frightful  deluge  of  inextricable  dangers, 
present  disasters,  aiMi  everlasting  desolations  .... 
Let  us  have  a  can  leat  the  reign  of  the  young  and 
noble  Prince,  the  Emperor  Charies,  on  whom,  next 
to  Gtod,  we  build  ao  many  hopes,  should  not  only  com* 
mence,  but  continue  and  terminate  iu  course  under 
the  most  fatal  auspices.  I  might  cite  examples  drawn 
firom  the  oraclea  of  God,"  continued  Luther,  speaking 
with  noble  courage  in  the  presence  of  the  mightiest 
monareh  of  the  world — '*  I  might  speak  of  Pharaoba 
—of  kings  of  Babylon,  or  of  Israel,  who  were  never 
more  contributing  to  their  own  ruin,  than  when,  by 
meaaures  in  appearance  most  prudent,  they  thought  to 
establiah  their  authority !  God  removetb  the  moun- 
tains, and  they  know  not.    (Job  ik.  5.) 

"  In  speaking  thus,  I  do  not  suppose  that  such  noble 

*  Nicht  allein  dieFaefter  icmdsni  snob  Thar  and  Thor 
anfthate.    (L.  0pp.  (L.)  xril.  671.) 
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LUTHER  REPEATS  HIS  SPEECH  IN  LATIN— HIS  CALMNESS. 


Princes  have  need  of  my  poor  jodgment ;  bat  I  with 
to  acquit  myself  of  a  daty  that  Germany  has  a  ri^ht 
to  expect  from  her  children.  And  ao  commendmg 
myself  to  your  August  Majesty,  and  your  most  Serene 
Highnesses,  T  beseech  you,  in  all  humility,  not  to  per- 
mit the  hatred  of  my  enemies  to  rain  upon  me  an  in- 
dignation I  hate  not  deserved."* 

liUther  had  pronounced  these  words  in  German, 
Vrith  modesty,  and  yet  with  much  earnestness  and  re- 
solution ;f  he  was  desired  to  repeat  them  in  Latin  : 
(the  Emperor  was  not  fond  of  German.)  The  splen- 
did assembly  which  surrounded  the  Reformer,  its  noise 
and  excitement  had  exhausted  him.  **  I  was  bathed 
in  sweat,"  said  he  "  and  sunding  in  the  centre  of  the 
Princes."  Frederic  of  Thun,  confidential  counsellor 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  by  his  master's  orders, 
had  taken  his  stand  at  the  Reformer's  side,  to  guard 
him  against  surprise  or  Yiolence,  seeing  the  exhaustion 
of  the  poor  monk,  said,  "  If  you  are  not  equal  to  the 
exertion  of  repeating  your  speech,  what  you  have  said 
will  suffice."  But  Luther,  having  taken  a  moment's 
breathing  time,  began  again,  and  repeated  his  address 
in  Latin  with  undiminished  power.! 

*<  The  Elector  was  quito  pleased  with  that,"  said 
the  Reformer,  when  relating  the  circumstance. 

As  soon  as  he  stopped  sneaking,  the  Chancellor  of 
Treves,  spokesman  of  the  Diet,  said,  angrily : — 

**  You  have  not  given  any  answer  to  the  inquiry  put 
to  you.  You  are  not  to  question  the  decisions  of  the 
Councils — ^you  are  required  to  return  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct answer.  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  retract  1" 
Luther  then  answered,  unhesitatingly :  "  Since  yonr 
most  Serene  Majesty  and  your  Hi^h  Mightinesses  re- 
quire of  me  a  simple,  clear,  and  direct  answer,  I  will 
give  one,^  and  it  is  this :  I  cannot  submit  my  faith 
either  to  the  Pope  or  to  the  Councils — ^because  it  is  as 
clear  as  noon-day  that  they  have  often  fallen  into  error, 
and  even  into  glaring  inconsistoncy  with  themselves. 
If  then  I  am  not  convinced  by  proof  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, or  by  cogent  reasons  ;  if  I  am  not  satisfied  by  the 
very  texts  that  I  have  cited  ;  and  if  my  judgment  is  not 
in  this  way  brought  into  subjection  to  GmI's  word,  I 
neither  can  nor  will  retract  anything  :  for  it  cannot  be 
riffht  for  a  Christian  to  speak  against  bia  conscience." 
Then  turning  a  look  on  that  assembly  before  whom  he 
stood,  and  which  held  in  its  hands  bis  life  or  death  : 
<'  I  stand  here,  and  can  say  no  more :  God  help  me. 
Amen."|| 

Thus  did  Luther,  constrained  to  act  upon  his  Faith, 
led  by  his  conscience  to  the  surrender  of  his  life, 
bound  by  the  noblest  of  all  necessity — the  servant  of 
the  truth  he  believed,  and  in  that  service  most  free ; 
like  a  vessel  freighted  with  treasure  more  precious  than 
itself,  that  the  pilot  runs  upon  the  rocks ;  pronounce 
the  sublime  words  that  at  the  distance  of  three  centu- 
ries still  make  our  hearts  bound  Within  us.  Thus 
spake,  in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  nation,  a  single  monk !  and  that  weak  and  jMX>r 
man  stsnding  alone,  but  depending  on  the  grace  or  the 
Most  High,  shone  forth  grander  and  mightier  than  them 
all.  His  words  came  with  a  power  against  which  the 
great  of  this  world  could  do  nothing.  This  is  that 
weakness  of  God  which  is  stronger  than  men.  The 
Empire  and  the  Church  on  the  one  hand — an  obscure 
individual  on  the  other,  have  looked  upon  each  other ! 

*  This  speech,  as  well  asmoftof  the  documoita  we  cite,  are 
ti^ea  word  for  word  from  aathentic  doccumeDta.  (8m  L. 
Opp.  (L.)  xvu.  776—780.) 

}  Non  clamote  at  mooette,  non  tamen  sine  chriitian&  anl- 
mofitate  et  oonftantii.    (Ibid.  166.) 

iSee  L.  Opp.  lat.  ii.  166—167. 
Dabo  illud  neque  dentatum,  neque  comutnm.  Tbid.  166^) 
Hier  stche  ich  ;  Ich  kan  nicht  anders ;  Gott  helfe  mir ! 
(L.Opp.(L.)xvii.6aO.) 


God  had  gathered  togedier  theee  kings  and  prelateti 
to  bring  publicly  to  naught  their  wisdom.  The  battle 
is  lost ;  and  the  consequences  of  this  defeat  of  the 
powen  of  thie  worid  will  be  felt  among  all  nations, 
and  in  all  ages  to  cooe. 

The  assembly  was  motionleea  with  aatonisfament. 
Several  of  the  princes  present  could  scarcely  conceal 
their  admiration.  The  emperor,  recovering  from  first 
impressions,  exclaimed ;  "  The  monk  spoils  with  an 
intrepid  heart  and  onehaken  courage."*  The  Spaniards 
and  lulians  akme  were  confounded,  and  soon  began 
to  ridicolea  mond  grandenr,  which  they  coold  not 
oomprebeod. 

**lf  yon  do  not  retract,"  reanmed  the  Chancellor,  as 
soon  as  the  assembly  had  recovered  from  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  Luther*s  speech — "  the  emperor  and 
the  Sutes  of  the  Empire  will  proceed  to  consider  how 
to  deal  with  an  obstinate  heretic."  At  these  words 
Lather's  friends  trembled — but  the  monk  repeated : 
'*  May  God  be  my  helper !  for  I  can  retract  noliunff."t 

This  said,  Luther  withdrew,  and  the  princes  aeli- 
berated.  Everyone  saw  clearly  that  the  moment  was 
critical  for  Christendom.  On  the  yea  or  nay  of  this 
monk,  perhaps,  depended  the  repose  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  world  for  ages  to  come.  In  the  desire  to  over- 
awe him,  he  had  been  raised  on  a  platform,  in  sight  of 
a  whole  nation ;  the  attempt  to  give  publicity  to  his 
defeat  had  only  served  to  enhsnce  his  victory  over  his 
enemies.  The  partisans  of  Rome  could  not  patiently 
submit  to  this  humiliation.  Luther  waa  again  called 
in,  and  the  speaker  thus  addressed  him: — **Manin, 
you  have  not  spoken  with  that  humility  which  befits 
your  condition.  The  distinction  you  have  dnwn  as 
to  yonr  works  was  needless,  for  if  vou  retracted  such 
as  contain  errors,  the  emperor  would  not  allow  the  rest 
to  be  burned.  It  is  absurd  to  require  to  be  refoted  by 
Scripture,  when  you  are  reviving  heresies  condemned 
by  the  general  Council  of  Constance.  The  emperor, 
therefore,  commands  you  to  say,  simply,  yes  or  no ; 
whether  you  mean  to  affirm  what  yon  nave  advanced, 
or  whether  you  desire  to  retract  any  part  thereof." — 
**  I  have  no  other  answer  to  |pve  than  that  I  have  al- 
ready given,"  said  Luther,  quietly.  They  understood 
him.--Firm  as  a  rock — the  billows  of  the  powers  of 
the  worid  had  broken  harmlessly  at  his  feet.  The  sim- 
ple energy  of  his  words,  his  erect  countenance,  the 
glance  of  hia  eye,  the  inflexible  firmness  that  naight  be 
traced  in  his  rude  German  featurea,  had  indeed  left  a 
deep  impression  on  the  aasembly.  All  hope  of  ouel- 
ling  his  spirit  had  vanished.  The  Spaniards,  the  Bel* 
ffians,  and  even  the  Italians  were  silent.  The  monk 
bad  triumphed  over  these  powers  of  this  world.  He 
had  said.  No !  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Empire.  Charies 
the  Fifth  arose  from  his  seat,  and  the  whole  assembly 
rose  at  the  same  instant.  "  The  Diet  will  meet  again 
to-morrow  morning  to  hear  the  eraperor*s  decision," 
said  the  Chancellor,  aloud. 

It  was  night : — each  repaired  home  in  the  dark. 
Two  of  the  Imperial  officers  were  appointed  to  ac- 
company Luther.  Some  persons  took  it  into  their 
heads  that  hia  doom  had  been  decided,  that  they  were 
conducting  him  to  prison,  which  be  would  only  leave 
to  mount  the  scaffold.  Then  a  tumult  spread.  Seve- 
ral gentlemen  demanded,  aloud :  **  Are  they  leading 
him  to  prison  r*  "  No  !"  answed  Luther,  "  they  are 
conducting  me  to  my  hotel.'*  On  hearing  this,  the 
commotion  subsided.  Then  ceruin  Spaniarda  of  the 
emperor^s  household  followed  the  bold  man  through  the 
streeto  that  led  to  the  hotel,  with  shouts  and  mockery ,t 

*  Der  moack  redet  unarachroken,  aait  getroatem  Moth  ! 
(Seckendorf.  p.  860.)  f  L.  Opp.  {W.)  zV.  9336. 

{  Subsannadono  hominem  Dieet  loago  rugitaj  proaoeati 
sant.    (L.  Opp.  lat.  U  166.) 
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while  others  poured  forth  the  cries  of  a  wild  beast  be- 
left  of  his  prey.  But  Luther  maintained  his  firmness 
and  assurance. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  Worms.  The  intrepid  monk, 
who  had  hitherto  boldly  braved  all  his  enemies,  spoke, 
on  that  occasion,  to  those  who  thirsted  for  hifl  blood, 
with  calm  dignity  and  humility.  With  no  exaggera- 
tion, no  enthusiasm  of  the  flesh,  no  irascibility ;  he  was 
in  peace  in  the  liveliest  emotion ;  unpresumptuous, 
thoush  withstanding  the  powers  of  this  world,  and  full  of 
ffrandeur  in  presence  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 
Sehold  an  indubitable  sign  that  Luther  was  then  acting 
in  obedience  to  God,  and  not  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  pride.  In  the  hall  at  Worms  was  one  greater 
than  Luther,  or  than  Charles.  *'  When  ye  shall  be 
brought  before  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  take 
ix>  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak,  for  it  shall  be 

fiven  you,  in  that  same  hour,  what  ^e  shall  speak, 
'or  it  IS  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Fa- 
ther which  speaketh  in  ]^oo."^  Never,  perhaps,  has 
this  promise  been  more  signally  fulfilled. 

A  powerful  impression  oad  been  produced  on  the 
chiefs  of  the  empire.  Luther  had  remarked  this ;  and 
it  had  given  him  new  courage.  The  pope's  adherents 
were  provoked,  because  £ck  had  not  earlier  interrupt- 
ed the  speech  of  the  guilty  monk.  Several  princes 
and  lords  were  won  over  to  his  cause  by  the  tone  of 
deep  conviction  with  which  he  had  defended  it.  It  is 
true,  with  some  the  effect  was  transient ;  but  some, 
who  then  concealed  their  thoughts,  at  a  later  period, 
declared  themselves  with  great  boldness. 

Luther  had  returned  to  his  hotel,  and  was  seeking 
in  repose  to  recruit  his  strength,  ezhsusted  in  the  stern 
sod  trying  events  of  the  day.  Spalatin,  and  others  of 
his  friends,  surrounded  him,  giving  thanks  to  God.  As 
they  were  discoursing,  a  servsnt  entered  bearing  a  sil- 
ver vase,  filled  with  Eimbek  beer.  "  My  master,"  said 
he,  as  he  ofifered  it  to  Luther,  *'  desires  you  to  refresh 
yourself  with  this  beversge."  "  What  prince  is  it," 
said  the  Wittemberg  Doctor,  "  who  has  me  in  such 
gracious  remembrance  1"  It  was  the  aged  Duke  Eric, 
of  Brunswick.  The  Reformer  was  moved  by  this  of- 
fering from  a  powerful  lord  belonging  to  the  pope's 
party.  "  His  Highness  himself,"  continued  the  mes- 
senger, **  drank  of  the  cup  before  sending  it  to  you," 
Hereupon  Luther,  being  thirsty,  poured  out  some  of 
the  Duke's  beer,  and,  after  having  drunk,  he  said: 
"  As,  on  this  day,  Duke  Eric  has  remembred  me,  may 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  remember  him  in  the  hour  of 
his  last  struggle.''!  The  gift  was  a  trifling  one  ;  but 
Luther,  desiring  to  show  his  gratitude  to  a  prince  who 
thought  of  him  st  such  a  moment,  gave  him  of  such  as 
be  had — a  prayer !  The  sen'ant  bore  his  message  to 
his  master.  The  aged  duke  called  to  mind  these  words 
at  the  moment  of  his  death,  and,  addressing  a  young 
page.  Francis  Eram,  who  was  standing  at  his  bedside : 
— "  Take  the  Bible,"  said  he, "  and  read  to  me."  The 
youth  read  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the  soul  of  the 
dying  man  took  comfort.  ^*  Whosoever  ahall  gioe  you 
a  cup  of  looter  to  drink  in  my  name,  because  ye  belong 
tp  Christ"  said  the  Saviour,  ^*  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
he  shall  not  lose  his  reward" 

The  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  scarcely 
left  him,  when  a  messenger  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
brought  orders  to  Spalstin  to  come  to  him  immediate- 
ly. Frederic  had  attended  the  diet  with  many  appre- 
hensions. He  had  expected  that  Luther's  coursge 
would  have  failed  him  in  the  Emperor's  presence. 
Hence  he  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the  Reformer's 
firmness.     He  felt  proud  of  having  taken  such  a  man 

*  Matt.  X.  18, 00. 

f  Also  gendencke  seiner  nnaer  Hen  Christns  in  leinem  letfr 
teaLampO:    (8cck.p.8M.) 


under  his  protection.  When  the  chaplain  arrived,  the 
table  was  spread.  The  elector  was  just  sitting  down 
to  supper  with  his  court,  and  already  the  servant  in 
waiting  had  taken  sway  the  vase,  in  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  wash  before  eating.  On  seeing  Spalatin 
enter,  Frederic  instantly  made  a  sign  to  him  to  follow 
him ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  alone  with  him 
in  his  bedchamber,  he  said,  with  strong  emotion : 
'*  Oh !  how  Luther  spoke  before  the  emperor  and  all 
the  States  of  the  Eninire : — sU  I  feared  was,  that  he 
might  go  too  far  !"*  From  that  time,  Frederic  formed 
a  resolution  to  protect  the  Doctor  more  openly. 

Aleander  saw  the  eflfect  that  Luther  had  produced  ; 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  It  was  necessary  to  urse 
the  young  emperor  to  adopt  vigorous  meaaures.  The 
moment  was  favourable  ;  a  war  with  France  was  im- 
pending. Leo  X.,  eager  to  aggrandise  his  states,  and 
caring  little  for  the  peace  of  Uhristendom,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  secretly  negociating  two  treaties — one  with 
Charles,  against  Francis  ;  and  the  other  with  Francis, 
against  Charles,  t  By  the  former,  be  stipulated  with 
the  emperor  for  the  possession  of  Psrma,  Placcntia, 
and  Ferrara  ;  by  the  latter,  he  claimed  from  the  king 
a  district  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  should  be 
conquered  from  Charles.  The  latter  felt  the  import- 
ance of  gaining  Leo  to  his  side,  that  he  might  be 
strengthened  by  his  alliance  in  the  war  with  his  rival 
of  France.  The  miffhty  pontiff's  friendship  seemed  to 
be  cheaply  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Luther. 

The  oay  following  Luther's  appearance  being  Fri- 
day, the  19th  of  April,  the  emperor  caused  to  be  read 
aloud  to  the  Diet,  a  message,  written  in  Flemish,  by 
his  own  hand  :t 

**  Descended  from  the  Christian  Emperors  of  Germa- 
ny, from  the  Catholic  Kings  of  Spain,  from  the  Arch- 
dukes of  Austria,  and  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  have 
all  distinguished  themselves  as  defenders  of  the  faith 
of  Rome,  I  am  firmly  resolved  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  my  ancestors.  A  single  monk,  led  astray  by  his 
own  madness,  erects  himself  against  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tendom. I  will  sacrifice  my  kingdoms,  my  power, 
my  friends,  my  treasure,  my  body  and  blood,  my 
thoughts  and  my  life,  to  stay  the  further  progress  of 
this  impiety.^  I  am  about  to  dismiss  the  Augustine, 
Luther,  forbidding  him  to  cause  the  least  disturbance 
among  the  people.  I  will  then  take  measures  against 
him,  and  his  adherents,  as  open  heretics,  by  excommu- 
nication, interdict,  and  every  means  necessary  to  their 
destroction.lt  I  call  on  the  members  of  the  states  to 
comport  themselves  like  faithful  Christians." 

This  address  was  not  well  received  by  all  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  Charles,  young  and  hasty,  had  not 
observed  the  customary  form,  which  obliged  him  first 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Diet.  Immediately,  two  di- 
rectly opposite  parties  began  to  show  themselves.  The 
creatures  of  the  pope,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
several  dignitaries  of  the  church,  demanded  that  Lu- 
ther's safe-conduct  should  not  be  respected. f  '*  His 
ashes  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhine,"  said  they, 
**  as  was  the  fate  of  John  Hues.*'  Charies,  if  we  may 
believe  one  historian,  subsequently  repented  bitterly 
that  he  did  not  adopt  this  cowardly  suggestion.     **  I 

*  O  wie  ichdn  bat  Fater  Martians  geredet    (Seek.  p.  366.) 

f  Ouicciardini,  L.  xiv.  176.  DumontCorp  Oipl.  torn.  iv.  96. 
Dioeai  del  papa  Leone,  che  quando  I'aveva  fatto  lega  con  alcn- 
no,  prima  aoleva  dir  che  poro  non  si  dovea  rettar  Je  tretar  cum 
lo  altro  principe  opposto.  (Buriano,  Venetian  Ambasaador  at 
Rome,  MS.  Arohives  of  Venice.) 

t  Aatographum  in  lingua  BoigundJoft  ab  ipeomet  ezavatuia. 
(Cochleas,p.  32.) 

§  Regna,  thetanros,  amicus,  corpus,  aanguinem,  vitam,  spi* 
ritumque  profundere.    (PaUavicini.i.  IIS.) 

H  Und  audern  Wegen  sie  zu  rertilgen.  (L.  0pp.  (L )  xvii. 
581.) 

f  Dan  Luthett)  das  lichere  Oeleit  nicht  mochte  gehalten 
werdan     (Seckend.  p.  857.) 
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acknowiedgef**  stid  he,  toward  the  close  of  life,  **  that 
I  comuiitt^  a  great  mistake,  in  not  punishing  Luther 
with  death.  I  was  not  boand  to  keep  my  promise ; 
that  heretic  had  offended  a  Master  greater  than  I.  I 
might,  and  I  ought  to,  have  forgotten  my  pledge,  and 
avenged  the  offence  he  committed  against  God.  It  is 
because  I  did  not  have  him  put  to  death,  that  heresy 
has  ever  since  been  spreading.  His  death  would  have 
stifled  it  in  its  cradle."* 

This  frightful  proposal  filled  the  elector  and  all  the 
Reforroer*s  friends  with  alarm.  "  The  death  of  John 
Huss,**  said  the  elector  palatine,  '^has  brought  too 
many  caimaties  on  Germany,  for  us  to  think  of  again 
erectinga  like  scaffold.'*  Even  Duke  George  exclaimed, 
**  The  Grerman  princes  will  not  endure  the  violation  of 
a  safe-conduct.  This  first  Diet,  presided  over  by  our 
new  emperor,  will  not  be  guilty  of  so  shameful  an  ac- 
tion. Such  perfidy  befits  not  the  ancient  good  faith 
of  the  Germans.'*  The  Bavarian  princes,  Uiough  at- 
tached to  the  Roman  church,  supported  this  protest ; 
«nd  the  prospect  of  his  death,  that  Luther's  friends  had 
before  them,  gradually  disappeared. 

The  report  of  these  discussions,  which  lasted  for 
two  days,  circulated  in  the  city.  Party  spirit  was 
roused.  Certain  gentlemen,  who  had  espoused  the 
new  opinions,  began  to  speak  their  minds  boldly,  on 
the  act  of  treachery  that  Aleander  solicited.  **  The 
emperor,"  said  they,  **  is  young,  and  is  led  away  by 
the  cajoleries  of  papists  and  bishops. "t  Pallavicini 
mentions  four  hundred  nobles,  all  ready,  with  their 
swords,  to  enforce  respect  to  Luther's  safe-conduct. 
On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  placards  were  seen  posted 
on  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  in  the  public  squares, 
eome  against  Luther,  and  others  in  his  favour.  In  one 
was  read  the  strong  and  simple  words  of  Ecclesiastes, 
"  Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  ekUd  r  It 
was  rumoured  that  Sickengen  had  assembled,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  leagues  from  Worms,  within  the  im- 
pregnable walls  of  his  fortress,  a  number  of  knights 
And  soldiers,  and  waited  only  the  issue  of  the  affair, 
to  know  how  to  act.  The  popular  enthusiasm,  not 
merely  in  Worms,  but  even  in  the  remotest  towns  of 
the  empiret — the  intrepid  courage  of  the  knights — 
the  devotion  of  several  princes  to  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
Ibrmation — all  together,  gave  clear  intimation  to 
Charles  and  to  the  Diet,  that  the  course  of  proceeding 
urged  by  the  Romanists,  might  place  in  jeopardy  the 
supreme  authority,  give  birth  to  popular  commotions, 
and  endanger  the  very  stability  of  the  empire  iuelf  ^ 
It  was  but  a  question  whether  a  single  monk  should  be 
brought  to  the  stake ;  but  the  princes  and  partisans  of 
Rome,  could  not  muster,  among  them  all,  either  the 
strength  or  the  courage  necessary  for  the  act.  Doubt- 
less, also,  Charles  V.,  yet  in  his  youth,  feared  to  in- 
cur the  guilt  of  perjury.  We  might  infer  this  from  a 
saying  which,  if  report  be  true,  he  ottered  at  this 
juncture:  "  Though  honour  and  good  faith  should  be 
banished  from  the  earth,  they  should  find  an  asylum 
in  the  breasts  of  princes."  It  is  a  melancholy  reflec- 
tion, that  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  this  maxim  be- 
fore his  death.  But  the  emperor  may  have  been  acta- 
•ted  by  other  motives.  The  Florentine,  Vettori,  the 
friend  of  Leo  X.  and  of  Macbiavelli  aflirms,  that  Charies 

>  Sandoval,  Hitt  de  Csrloi  Y.,  qaotad  by  Llorente  in  hii 
Kistorv  of  the  Inqnitition,  IL  37.  Aocordinff  to  Llorente,  the 
sapposition  that  Charlcf ,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  leaned  to 
evangelical  opinions,  is  an  invention  of  the  Protestants,  and 
of  the  enemies  of  Philip  IT.  The  t|nettlon  is  a  problem  in  his* 
tory,  which  the  nnmeroos  citations  of  Llorente  ioem,  unhap* 
pily.  to  solve  conformably  to  his  statement. 

t  Earn  esse  pueram,  qni  nuta  et  blanditiis  Pmistarum  et 
Kpbcopomm  trahatnrqvocanqae  relint.    (Cochlaas,  p.  38.) 

X  Verum  etiam  in  longinqnis  Qermania  civitatibus,  motns 
et  mnnnura  plebium.    (Ibid.) 

^  £s  ware  ein  Aulhihr  daraos  worden,  says  Luther. 


spared  Luther,  that  he  miffht  hold  the  pope  in  check.* 
— In  the  sitting  of  Saturday,  the  violent  propositions 
of  Aleander  were  rejected.  Luther  was  the  object  of 
much  affection,  and  a  desire  was  general  to  rescue 
this  simple  man,  whose  confidence  m  God  was  so  af- 
fecting ;  but  it  was  wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  save 
the  church.  Men  trembled  at  the  foreseen  conse- 
quences of  either  the  triumph  or  the  punishment  of 
the  Reformer.  Plans  of  conciliation  were  started,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  make  a  new  effort  with  the  Doctor 
of  Wittemberg.  The  Archbishop,  £lector  of  Menu 
himself,  the  young  snd  prodigal  Albert,  **  moro  devout 
than  bold,"  says  Psllavicini,t  had  caught  the  alarni,  at 
witnessing  the  intenst  evinced  by  the  people  and  the 
nobility  in  the  fate  of  the  monk  of  Saxony.  His  chap- 
lain, Capito,  who,  during  his  residence  at  Bale,  bad 
contracted  acquaintance  with  the  evangelical  priest  of 
Zurich,  Zwingle,  a  couraseooa  confessor  of  the  truth, 
of  whom  we  have  before  had  occaaion  to  speak,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  also  represented  to  Albert  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Reformer's  cause.  The  wordly  archbishop  ex- 
perienced one  of  those  transient  recurrences  of  Chris- 
tian feelings  which  we  sometimes  trace  in  the  lives  of 
men,  and  consented  to  wait  on  the  emperor,  and  re- 
quest him  to  give  time  for  a  fresh  attempt.  But  Charles 
would  not  hear  of  anything  of  the  kind.  On  Monday, 
the  82d  of  April,  the  princes  came  in  a  body  to  repeat 
the  request  of  Albert.  **  I  will  not  go  from  what  I 
have  laid  down,"  replied  the  emperor.  **  I  will  author- 
ise no  one  to  have  any  official  communication  with 
Luther.  But,"  added  he,  (much  to  the  indignation  of 
Aleander,)  **  I  will  allow  that  man  three  days  consi- 
deration, during  which  time  any  one  may  exhort  him 
privately,  as  he  may  think  fit."{  It  was  all  bia  friends 
asked.  The  Reformer,  thought  they,  elevsted  by  the 
solemnity  of  his  public  trial,  would  perhaps  give  wa^ 
in  more  friendly  conference,  and  by  this  means,  it 
might  be  possible  to  save  Mm  from  the  gulf  that 
yawned  before  him. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  knew  the  very  contrary : 
hence  he  was  full  of  anxiety.  *<  If  it  were  in  my 
power,"  he  wrote  on  the  next  day,  to  his  brother,  Duke 
John,  "  I  would  be  ready  to  onaertake  the  defence  of 
Luther.  You  can  hardly  imagine  how  I  am  beset  by 
the  partisans  of  Rome.  If  I  were  to  tell  yon  all,  you 
would  hear  strange  things.^  They  are  bent  upon  his 
rain  ;  and  if  any  one  evinces  the  lesst  interest  in  bis 
safety,  he  is  instantly  cried  down  as  a  heretic.  May 
God,  who  forssketh  not  the  cause  of  the  righteous, 
bring  the  struggle  to  a  happy  issue  "  Frederic,  with- 
out betraying  his  warm  affection  for  the  Reformer,  con- 
tented himself  with  keeping  a  constant  eye  apon  all 
his  movementa. 

Not  so  men  of  all  ranks  at  Worms.  Their  sympa- 
thy broke  forth  without  fear  or  disguise.  On  the  Fri- 
day, a  train  of  princes,  counts,  Mrons,  knights,  gen* 
tlemen,  ecclesiastics,  laity,  and  common  people,  sur- 
round the  Refonner*s  lodging,  entering  and  departing, 
as  if  never  satisfied  with  gazing  on  him.H  He  was 
become  the  man  of  Germany.  Even  those  who  did 
not  question  his  being  in  error,  were  affected  by  the 
nobility  of  soul  which  led  him  to  peril  his  life  at  the 
call  or  his  conscience. 

Luther  had  the  happiness  of  holding,  with  many  per- 

*  Carlo  si  excnso  di  non  poter  procedere  pin  oltre,  rispeUo 
al  salvocondotto,  ma  la  yerita  fu  che  conoecendo  che  il  Papa 
teaeva  motto  di  questa  doctrine  di  Luthero,  lo  voile  tenere 
con  qnesto  freno.  (Vettori,  Istorla  dMtalia  M8C.  Biblioth. 
Corsini  at  Rome,  eztraeted  by  Ranke ) 

t  Qui  pio  magis  animo  eret  quam  forti.  (PsJIayicini,  p.  lia) 

t  Quibos  privatim  exhortari  hominem  poaseat.  (PaUarici* 
ni,i.  119.) 

&  Wander  horen  werden.   (Seckend.  M5.) 

M  Und  konnten  nleht  satt  werden  Ihn  zu  tehes.    (L.  Opn. 
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SOC6  at  Worms,  and  those  some  of  ibe  most  intelli 
gent  of  the  nation,  conversations  abounding  in  that 
salt  wiib  which  all  hie  words  were  seasoned.  All,  on 
leaving  him,  carryed  away  a  sentiment  of  generous  en- 
thasiasm  for  truth.  *'  How  many  things  have  I  to 
tell  you,"  wrote  Geoige  Vogler,  private  secretary  to 
the  margrave,  Casimir  Von  Brandenbarg.  "  What 
conversations,  overflowing  with  piety  and  kindness, 
Locher  has  had  with  me  and  others.  0  !  how  rich  in 
grace  is  that  man  !"* 

One  day,  a  young  prince,  of  seventeen  years  of  age, 
galloped  into  the  court  of  the  inn.  It  was  Philip,  who 
for  two  years  had  governed  Hesse.  The  young  land- 
grave was  of  decided  and  enterprising  character ;  wise 
above  his  years,  warlike,  impetuous,  and  little  accus- 
tomed to  be  guided  by  anything  but  his  own  will 
Struck  by  Luther's  speech,  he  wished  to  have  a  nearer 
view  of  him.  *'  He,  however,  was  not  on  mv  side  in 
ihe  matter,*'!  said  Luther,  in  relating  it.  He  throw 
himself  from  his  horse,  ran  up  the  stairs,  without  ce- 
remony, to  Luther's  apartment,  and,  addressing  him, 
said :  **  Well,  Doctor,  bow  are  you  going  on  T'  **  My 
noble  lord,*'  answered  Luther,  **  I  think  all  will  end 
well."  **  I  hear,**  replied  tho  landgrave,  laughing,  "  that 
voo.  Doctor,  teach  that  a  woman  may  leave  her  hus- 
band and  take  another,  when  the  first  is  proved  to  be 
too  old."  The  courtiers  of  the  imperial  court  had  in- 
vented this  stoiy.  The  enemies  of  truth  never  fail  to 
circulate  inventions,  as  pretended  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tian teachers.  **  No,  my  lord,'*  replied  Luther,  with 
gravity,  **  do  not  talk  thus,  I  beg  of  your  Highness." 
On  this,  the  prince  thrust  out  his  hand  to  the  doctor, 
cordially  grasping  Luther's,  wiih  the  words :  **  Dear 
Doctor,  if  you  are  in  the  right,  may  God  be  your  help- 
er!"  and  then,  leaving  the  room,  jumped  into  his  sad- 
dle, and  rode  off  It  was  the  first  interview  of  these 
two  men,  who  were  destined  subsequently  to  stand  in 
the  van  of  the  Reformation,  defending  it — the  one  by 
the  sword  of  the  Word,  and  the  other  by  that  of  kingly 
power. 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves,  Richard  von  Greiffiank- 
kn,  by  permission  of  Charles,  had  undertaken  the 
office  of  mediator.  Richard,  who  was  intimate  with 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  a  staunch  Roman  Catholic, 
wished,  by  acommodating  this  affair,  to  render  a  service 
to  bis  friend  as  well  aa  to  tho  Chuh:h.  In  the  even- 
ing of  Monday,  23d  April,  just  as  Luther  was  sitting 
down  to  table,  a  messenger  from  this  prelate  brought 
him  word  that  the  Archbishop  wished  to  see  him  on 
the  day  after  the  morrow,  Wednesday,  at  six  in  the 
morning. 

The  chaplain,  attended  by  Storm,  the  Imperial 
herald,  was  at  Lother's  door  before  six  in  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day.  But  already,  and  as  early  as  foor 
o'clock,  Aleander  had  summoned  Cochlsus  to  his 
side.  The  Nuncio  had  quickly  discerned  in  the  man 
whom  Cspito  had  introduced  to  him  a  devoted  instru- 
ment of  the  Roman  Cihirt,  and  one  on  whom  he  could 
reiy  as  upon  himself.  Not  being  himself  able  to  at- 
tend the  interview,  Aleander  wieheid  much  to  have  some 
one  in  place  of  himself.  **  Do  you  go  direct  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves,**  said  he  to  tho  Dean  of  Frank- 
fort, **  take  no  part  in  the  discussion,  but  merely  pay 
attention  to  all  that  is  said,  so  as  to  be  able,  to  bring 
me  an  exact  report.''^  The  Reformer  repaired,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  his  friends,  to  the  Archbishop's 
resiaence.  He  found  the  Prelate  surrounded  by  the 
Margrave  Joachim  of  Brandenbuig,  Duke  George,  of 
Saxony,  the  Bishops  of  Brandenburg  and  Augsbnrg, 


*  Wie  cine  holdselige  Person  erlit  (Meiixel  Magaz.  L  907.) 
t  War  noeh  alcb  auf  mdner  Belte.    (L.  0pp.  zvil.  689.) 
\  Aleander,  mane  hora  quarta  voeavcrit  aa  se  Coohlanm, 
Jaboui  at . . .  andiret  solmn . . .  (Cochtons,  p  86.)  1 


some  nobles  and  deputies  of  the  free  cities,  and  other 
civilians  and  divines,  among  whom  were  Cochlsus 
and  Jerome  Weche,  chancellor  of  Baden.  The  latter, 
a  learned  civilian,  was  anxious  to  see  a  reformation  of 
general  morals  and  discipline ;  he  went  even  further, 
in  his  wishes.  "What  we  want,"  said  he,  *'is 
that  the  word  of  God,  so  long  hidden  under  a  bushel, 
should  be  brought  forward  m  all  its  brightness."* 
This  friend  to  conciliation  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  conference.  Turning  kindly  to  Lather,  he  said, 
*'  the  object  in  summoning  you  hither  is  not  to  dispute 
with  you — but  to  urge  upon  you  brotherly  exhortations. 
You  know  how  carefully  Scripture  enjoins  us  to  be- 
ware of  the  '  arrow  that  flieth  by  day,  and  the  destruc- 
tion that  wasteth  at  noon-day.'  Toe  adversary  of  the 
human  race  has  impelled  you  to  the  publishing  of 
certain  things  contrary  to  the  faith.  Consider  your 
own  eternal  interest  and  that  of  the  Empire.  Have 
a  care,  lest  those  whom  Christ  hath  redeemed  from 
eternal  death  by  his  blood,  should  by  you  be  led  away 
to  their  everlasting  ruin.  Ceaae  to  set  up  your  judg- 
ment against  that  of  holy  Councils.  Unless  we  adhere 
to  the  decrees  of  our  fathers,  there  will  be  nothing  but 
confusion  in  the  Church.  The  eminent  Princes  who 
hear  me  are  quite  intent  upon  saving  you  ;  but  if  you 
persist,  the  Emperor  will  banish  you  beyond  the 
empire,  t  and  no  part  of  the  world  will  then  be  able  to 
give  you  shelter.  Consider  therefore  the  fate  that 
awaits  you." 

"  Most  serene  Princes,"  answered  Luther,  **  I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  concern,  for  I  am  but  a  poor  man — 
of  too  mean  station  to  look  to  be  advised  by  such 
great  lords ;"^ — and  he  proceeded  to  say,  "I  have 
not  censured  all  the  Councils,  but  only  the  Council  of 
Constance,  for  their  condemnation  of  John  Husa's 
doctrine:  namely,  that  the  Christian  Church  is  the 
assembly  of  those  who  are  predestinated  to  salvation.^ 
It  condemned  that  article  of  our  faith,  /  believe  in  ths 
holy  universal  Churchy  and  even  the  word  of  God." 
He  added  :  "  I  am  told  that  my  preachin|r  gives  occa- 
sion of  stumbling.  I  answer,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  without  offence.  Why 
then  should  any  such  fear  separate  me  from  the  Lord, 
and  that  divine  word  which  alone  is  truth  1  No,  rather 
will*  I  give  up  bodv,  blood,  and  life  itself  !...'* 

The  Princes  and  Doctors  having  deliberated,  Luther 
was  called  in,  and  Wehe  resumed  with  mildness : — 

We  must  honour  the  powers  that  be,  even  when 
they  err  :  and  sacrifice  much  for  the  sake  of  charity." 
Then  with  more  earnestness  he  added  : — **  Submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Emperor,  and  fear  nothing." 

LoTHBx.  **l  consent  with  all  my  heart  to  the 
Emperor,  the  Princes,  and  even  the  humblest  Chris- 
tianas ezamining  and  judging  of  my  writings,  but  on 
one  single  condition,  namely,  that  they  take  God's 
word  for  their  guide.  Men  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
render  obedience  to  that.  My  conscience  is  in  depend- 
ance  upon  that  word,  and  I  am  the  bounden  subject 
of  its  authority."!! 

Thb  Elector  of  Branpbnburo.  **  If  I  under- 
stand you,  Doctor,  you  will  acknowledge  no  other 
judge  than  the  Holy  Scripture  V* 

LuTiiBR.  "  Yes,  mv  lord,  exactly  so— that  ie  my 
resolve."ir    On  this  the  Princes  and  Doctors  with- 

Dasi  das  WortCtottss,  wdohea  so  lange  unter  data  Schef- 
CbI  verboiiKen  gaiteckt,  heller  scheino  . . .  VSeckend.  S64.) 

t  Ufid  aui  den  Beich  venlessen.  (L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvii.  069. 
Sleidan.  i.  97.) 

t  Ai^osco  enim  mo  homunckyneic,  loni^  yiliorem  esse, 
quam  ut  a  tantis  Principibiu . . .  (L.  0pp.  lat  p.  167.) 

'  Ecclesia  Christ!  est  anlvenitaiprBdestiiiatorQnu    (lUd.)  # 

„  Sie  wollten  aein  Oewissen,  das  mit  Oottas  Wort  und  hei 
llirar  Schrifft  ebuadan  und  gelkBgen  win,  nieht  dringem 
(Math.  p.  AT.) 

T  Ja  daraiif  stake  Ich.    (L.  0pp.  (L.)  xyH  M6.) 
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drew,  bat  tbe  ezcelleat  Archbishop  of  Treves  was 
still  loath  to  forego  his  undertaking.  *'  Gome  with 
me,**  said  he  to  Luther,  passing  into  his  private  apart- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time,  he  desired  John  Eck  and 
Cochlaus  of  the  one  side,  and  Schurfif  and  Amsdorff, 
of  the  other  party,  to  follow.  "  Why,"  asked  Eck, 
with  warmth,  "  continually  appeal  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture 1 — ^it  is  from  thence  come  all  heresies/'  But 
Lather,  says  his  friend  Mathesius,  was  unmoved  as  a 
rock,  backed  by  the  true  rock^  the  word  of  the  Iiord. 
**  The  Pope,'*  said  he,  *'  is  no  judge  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  see  and  understand  how  to  live  and  die."* 
They^  separated.  The  partisans  of  the  Papacy  felt 
Luther's  superiority,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  no  one  at  hand  capable  of  answering  him. 
**  If  the  Emperor  had  managed  well,"  says  Cochlsus, 
^  when  he  cited  Luther  to  Worms,  he  would  have 
summoned  theologians  capable  of  refuting  his  errors." 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves  repaired  to  the  Diet,  and 
communicated  the  failure  of  his  negotiation.  The 
surprise  of  the  young  Emperor  was  only  equalled  by 
his  indignation.  '"  It  is  high  time,"  said  he,  **  to  put  an 
end  to  this  business."  The  Archbishop,  requesting  a 
delay  of  two  days,  and  all  tbe  Diet  joining  in  the  re- 
quest, Charles  V.  gave  consent.  Alea^er,  losing 
patience,  broke  forth  in  complaints.! 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  Diet,  Coch- 
IflBus  burned  with  desire  to  bear  on  the  victory  denied 
to  prelates  and  kings.  Thongh  he  bad  ever  and  anon 
thrown  out  a  word,  in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Treves,  the  injunction  of  Aleander  to  maintain 
silence  had  restramed  him.  He  resolved  to  make 
amends  for  this  restraint,  and  lost  no  time,  after  giving 
the  Pope's  Nuncio  an  account  of  bis  mission,  to 
present  himself  at  Luther's  lodging.  Advancing  to 
him  in  a  friendly  manner,  he  expressed  his  regret  at 
the  Emperor's  resolution.  After  they  had  dined  to- 
gether, the  conversation  grew  more  animated.^  Coch- 
lsus urged  Luther  to  retract.  The  latter  shook  his 
head.  Several  persons  who  sat  at  table  could  with 
difficulty  control  their  feeliugs.  They  expressed  their 
indignation  that  the  Papists,  instead  of  convincing, 
should  seek  to  restrain  the  Reformer  by  force. 
'*  Well,"  said  Cochlsus  to  Luther,  growing  impatient 
of  these  reproaches,  "  I  offer  to  dispute  publicly  with 
you  if  you  will  forego  your  safe  •conduct,  "f  Of  all 
things  what  Luther  most  wished  was  a  public  discus- 
sion. What  was  ho  to  dot  To  throw  aside  his 
safe-conduct  would  be  to  risk  destruction :  to  decline 
Cochlsus's  challenge  would  be  casting  doubt  upon  his 
cause.  The  guests  saw  in  this  proposalan  act  of  perfidy 
planned  with  Aleander,  whom  the  Dean  had  just  left. 
Vollrat  von  WaUdorf  relieved  Luther  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  a  decision.  Warm  in  bis  temper,  and 
roused  to  indignation  at  the  thought  of  a  stratagem 
dft^ise^  (Qi  deUvering  Luther  into  the  hands  of  the 
ezboQtioner,!!  he  rose  with  great  warmth,  and,  seizinff 
theilrrified  priest,  turned  him  out  of  doors ;  and  blood 
slight  have  flowed  had  not  the  guests  interposed  be- 
tt^eeo  the  aagry  knight  and  the  trembling  Cochlsus.i 
The  latter  withdrew  in  confusion  from  the  hotel  of  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes.  Doubtless  it  was  nothing  but  the 
warmth  of  argument  that  had  drawn  forth  the  words 
let  slip  by  the  Dean ;  doubtless  there  was  no  design 

*  £ia  Chriatenmenich  mass  xnsehen  and  riohten  .  .  [L. 
£pp.  i.  004.) 
t  De  lis  AJeandar  aeerrime  conquestos  est.    (Fallavlcini, 

nao.) 

1  Peraoto  prandio.    (Cochlsoi,  p.  M.) 

4  Und  woUte  mit  mir  diipatiron,  ieh  soUte  allein  das  Geloit 
auftigen.    (L.  Opp.  (L.)  xrli.  em.) 

I  Atqoe  ita  traderat  eum  oarniftcins.    (Goohlsna.  p.  86. } 

f  Daa  Ihra  daa  BIttt  aber  den  Kppff  getonfen  ware,  wo  man 
Dicht  gewehret  hatte.    (L.  0pp.  (L.)  xvU.  M9.) 


concocted  with  Aleander  to  draw  Luther  into  the  toils. 
Cochlsus  denies  it,  and  we  prefer  to  believe  bis  as- 
surance. Tet,  true  it  is,  he  oad  but  just  quitted  the 
Nuncio  to  present  himself  at  Luther's  lodging. 

That  same  evening,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  as- 
sembled, at  supper,  the  persons  who  had  been  present 
in  the  mominff's  conference.  He  sought  thus  to  un- 
bend the  minds  of  the  parlies,  and  dispose  them  in  fa- 
vour of  reconciliation.  Luther,  with  all  his  intrepid 
firmness  in  presence  of  arbiters  or  judges,  was  remark- 
able, in  private  intercourse,  for  a  good  nature  and  a 
cheerfulness,  which  gave  ground  to  hope  almost  any- 
thing from  him.  The  Archbishop's  Chancsllor,  who 
had  displayed  ao  much  stiffness  in  his  official  bearing, 
concurred  in  this  plan,  and,  toward  the  end  of  the  re- 
past, gave  Luther's  health.  The  latter  was  about  to 
return  the  compliment — the  wine  was  poured  out,  and, 
according  to  his  custom,  he  had  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  his  glass ;  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  tbe  glass 
burst  in  his  hands,  and  the  wine  was  spilt  upon  the 
table.  The  guests  were  thunderstruck.  Some  of 
Luther's  friends  exclaimed,  "  It  roust  have  been  poi- 
soned,"* but  tbe  Doctor,  without  discomposure,  an- 
swered, with  a  smile — "  Dear  friends,  either  this  wine 
was  not  destined  for  me,  or  it  would  have  disagreed 
with  me  :"  adding,  calmly — *'  No  doubt  the  glass  has 
flown,  because,  in  washing,  it  was  plunged  too  suddenly 
in  cold  water."  These  simple  words  have  somethioff 
of  grandeur  about  them,  in  his  circumstances^  and 
show  his  unrufiled  peace.  We  cannot  hence  infer 
that  the  Romanists  intended  to  poison  Luther,  above 
all,  at  the  table  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  This 
repast  had  no  effect  one  way  or  another.  Neither  hu- 
man applause,  nor  any  fear  of  man,  could  shake  the 
Reformer's  decision.     It  was  from  above ! 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  25th  of  April,  the 
Chancellor,  Wehe,  and  Doctor  Peutinger,  of  Augs- 
burg, the  emperor's  counsellor,  who  had  expreswd 
much  friendship  for  Luther,  on  occasion  of  his  inter- 
view with  De  Vio,  repaired  to  the  hotel  of  "  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes."  The  Elector  of  Saxony  sent  Frederic 
Von  Thun,  and  another  of  his  council,  to  be  present 
at  the  conference.  "  Rely  upon  us,"  said  Wehe  and 
Peutinger,  earnestly  desirous,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  pre- 
vent the  schism  which  was  on  the  point  of  dividing  the 
Church^"  this  business  shall  be  concluded  in  a  Cnris- 
tian  spirit ;  take  our  word  for  it."  **  I  answer  st  once," 
said  Luther ;  '*  I  consent  to  forego  my  safe-conduct,t 
and  resign  my  person  and  my  life  to  the  emperor's  dis- 
posal ;  but,  as  to  the  word  of  God  .  .  .  Never !" 
Frederic  Von  Thun,  in  strong  emotion,  stood  up,  and 
addreaainff  the  two  envoys,  said,  "Is  not  that  enough! 
Is  not  such  a  sacrifice  sufficient !"  And  then  nrotekt- 
ins  he  would  hear  no  more,  he  withdrew.  On  this, 
Wehe  and  Peutinger,  hoping  to  succeed  better  with 
the  Doctor  himself,  seated  themselves  at  his  side. 
<*  Submit  to  the  Diet,"  said  they  to  him.  "  No,"  an- 
swered Luther,  **  for  it  is  written,  *  Cursed  is  he  who 
trusteth  in  man.' "  (Jeremiah  zvii.)  Wehe  and  Peu- 
tinger redoubled  their  exhortations  and  instances — 
pressing  the  Reformer  more  and  more  closely  : — La- 
ther, worn  out,  arose,  and  made  sign  to  thorn  to  retire, 
saying :  **I  will  allow  no  man  to  exalt  himself  above 
God's  word."t— "  Think  better  of  it,"  said  they,  as 
they  withdrew ;  "  wo  will  call  upon  you  again  in  the 
afternoon." 

*  Es  mnase  Gift  dsrinnen  ffewssen  seyn.^LiitberdosiDoC 
mention  this  eirotunstanoe,  rat  his  iiiend,  Razttberg,  physi- 
oian  to  the  Eleotor,  John  Frederic,  records  it  in  a  manaiori]it 
history,  foond  in  the  litnrsry  of  Gothe,  and  lays  he  received  it 
from  an  eve-witneti. 
t  £r  wollte  ehe  das  Geleifanisagen .  .  .  fL.  0pp.  (L.)  srlL 
}  Er  wollte  knrtznim  Menachen  nber  OottesWortnioht 
eikennon,    (L.  0pp.  (L.)  xviL  MS.) 
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Hiey  came  ■ccording  to  appoiiitineDt ;  bot  awtfe 
tb«t  Luther  would  not  yield  tlie  point,  they  Inooght 
with  them  a  new  proposal.  Luther  haa  declined  to 
acknowledge  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Diet, 
there  waa  yet  aa  antkority  which  he  himaelf  bad  for- 
merly invoked  ;  a  General  Cooneil.  Doubtleai,  each 
a  sQggeetion  would  call  forth  the  anger  of  Rome,  bnt 
it  was  a  last  plank.  The  delegates,  therefore,  proposed 
to  Lather  an  appeal  to  a  Council.  He  had  only  to  ac- 
cede to  die  ofier  witboot  entering  into  poinU  of  detail. 
Yean  most  elapae  before  the  difficolties  the  Pope^ould 
interpose  in  tM  way  of  a  Council  could  be  removed. 
A  flain  of  some  years  was  everything  to  the  Reformation 
and  the  Reformer.  God,  in  the  progress  of  events, 
wonld  in  that  time  bring  about  great  changes.  Bnt 
Lather  put  right  above  all  things ;  he  had  no  deairo  to 
deliver  himeetf  at  the e»ense otthe  Troth,  even  thoagh 
a  silent  dissimulation  of  it  should  be  all  required  of  him. 
**  I  consent — but,"  he  answered,  and  the  condition  in- 
volved an  appeal  from  the  Council  aa  jiidge— *<  on  con- 
ditioD  that  the  Council  shovld  decide  according  to  Jiofy 
Scripture,'** 

Peatinger  and  Wehe^  who  had  no  idea  of  a  Council 
deciding  otherwise,  hastened  overjoyed  to  the  Avcb- 
biahop.  **  Doctor  Martin,'*  said  thny, '« will  submit  his 
wiitings  to  the  judgment  of  s  CounciL"  The  Arch- 
biahop  waa  preparing  to  communicate  the  inteUiflenee 
to  the  Emperor,  w&n  a  donbt  croesed  his  mmd ;  he 
sent  for  Lnther. 

Richard  Von  Gretfienklan  waa  alone  when  the  Doc- 
tor arrived.  •*  Dear  Doctor,"  said  the  Archbishop, 
with  moch  kindness  of  manner,t  "  my  doctors  assure 
aae  that  yoa  consent  to  submit  your  caose  without  re- 
serve to  the  decision  of  a  Council.'^—-**  My  Lord," 
answered  Lother,  **  I  can  endure  anythin^f,  except  to 
abaodon  the  Holy  Serif  ture.  The  Arehbishop  saw  at 
once  that  Wehe  and  Peutinger  had  not  folly  explained 
the  facta.  Never  could  Rome  give  her  consent  to  a 
Coancil  which  should  take  Scripture  alone  for  its  miide. 
**  It  was  requiring,'*  says  Pallavicini,  **  that  one  ofweak 
sight  shoald  read  very  small  writing,  and  at  the  same 
moment  refusing  him  the  use  of  glaasee.''t  The  good 
Archbishop  sigM.  **  It  was  of  little  use,"  said  he, 
**my  sending  for  you.  What  would  have  been  the 
consequence  if  I  had  gone  direct  to  bear  the  meeaage 
to  the  Emperor  1** 

The  onshaken  firmness  and  uprightness  of  Lather 
may  well  aetonish  ua.  They  will,  however,  be  com- 
preheaded  and  honoured  by  all  who  know  the  right- 
eoesnees  of  God.  Seldom  has  a  nobler  testimony  benk 
borne  to  the  unchangeable  woid  of  the  Lord  at  the 
peril  of  the  liberty  and  life  of  the  man  who  thus  bore 


"  Well,  then»"  said  the  venendile  Proble,  addiessittg 
Lather,  **  let  me  hear  your  own  remedy  for  the  evil." 

LrniBB  was  silent  for  an  instant  "My  loid,  I 
know  of  none  but  what  is  ibond  in  that  woid  of  Qa- 
aaiiel :  *  if  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought 
But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply 
ye  be  foond  even  to  fisht  against  God.'  Let  the  Em- 
peror, the  Electors,  and  the  Stales  of  the  Empire,  return 
that  answer  to  the  P6pe." 

Thb  Abcbbisbop.  **  At  leaat  retract  some  articles." 

LuTBSB.  *'  Provided  they  be  not  those  which  the 
Cooneil  of  Constance  has  condemned." 

Thb  Abobbisbot.  .  **  Alaa,  I  fear  it  ia  precisely 


LoTBBB.   '*Then  fu  sooner  take  my  life;  rather 
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t  Gana gat  and mehr  dsan  gasadig.    (L.  Epp.L aoi) 
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would  I  be  depnved  of  my  limba,  than  give  op  the  plau 
and  sincere  word  of  God."* 

The  Archbishop  al  length  understood  Luther.  *'  Re- 
tire,'* said  he,  atill  in  a  tone  of  much  mildness.  **  My 
lord,"  resoBMd  Lother,  **  may  I  beg  you  to  requeat  his 
Majesty  to  send  me  the  safe-conduct  necessary  for  my 
returo  whence  I  came."—**  I  will  attend  to  it,"  replied 
the  worthy  Arehbiahop    and  they  parted. 

Thus  terminated  tbeee  negotiations.  The  attention 
of  the  whole  Empire  had  bMn  engaged  by  this  man,t 
and  its  urgent  entreaties  and  direful  threats  had  not 
caused  him  to  stumble.  His  erect  bearing  under  the 
iron  hand  of  the  Pope  waa  the  meana  of  emancipating 
the  Ohurch— and  the  commencement  of  a  new  em. 
The  interposition  of  Providence  waa  manifest  It  waa 
one  of  thoae  gtand  scenes  in  history  above  which  the 
majesty  of  God  seemed  to  rise  and  hover.  Lother 
retired  in  company  with  Spalatin,  who  had  joined  them 
dorinff  hia  conversatioB  with  the  Archbishop.  John 
von  Minkwits,  counsellor  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  had 
been  taken  ill  at  Worma.  The  two  friends  visited  him. 
Luther  oomliDrted  the  sick  man  in  the  tenderest  man- 
lier. **  FarewelU"  laid  he,  as  he  left  the  room,  "  to- 
morrow I  leave  Worms." 

Luther  waa  not  misUken.  Scarcely  three  houn  bad 
elapsed  from  his  return  to  his  hotel,  when  the  Cbae- 
celhir  Eck,  attended  by  the  ChaDcellor  of  the  Empire, 
and  a  Botary,  presented  themselves. 

The  Chancellor  addreased  him  as  follows :— **  Martin 
Lnther,  hia  Imperial  Majeetv,  the  Electora,  Princes, 
and  Statee  of  the  Empire,  having  repeatedly  and  in 
various  ways— bot  in  vain--exhorted  you  to  submission 
— the  Emperor,  in  his  character  of  defender  of  tbe 
Catholic  faith,  finda  himaelf  compelled  to  resort  to  other 
meaaures.  He,  therefore,  oroera  vou  to  return  to 
whence  you  came,  within  the  space  of  twenty«ooe  days, 
and  prohibiu  yon  from  disturbing  the  public  peace  on 
your  journey,  either  by  preaching  or  writing." 

JjOther  waa  well  aware  that  thia  measage  was  the 
precursor  of  his  condemnation.  **It  baa  happened 
unto  me,"  anawcred  he  mildly,  **  aecordinir  to  the  will 
of  the  Eternal.  Bleesed  be  his  name !"  He  then  pro- 
ceeded—*«  And  iiret,  I  humbly,  and  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  thanir  his  Msjesty,  the  Electors,  Princes, 
snd  Statea  of  the  Empire,  that  they  have  given  me  so 
graciooa  a  hearing.  I  neither  have,  nor  ever  have  had, 
a  wiah  but  for  one  thing :  to  wit,  a  reformation  of  the 
Choreh  accoiding  to  the  Hdv  Scripture.  I  am  ready 
to  do  or  to  euffer  all  things  for  obedienoe  to  the  Em- 
peror*s  will.  Life  or  death,  honour  or  diahonoor,  I 
will  bear.  I  make  but  one  reeervation— the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel ;  for,  ssvs  St  Paul,  the  Word  of  CM  ie 
not  to  be  bound."    The  deputiea  retired. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  96th  of  April,  the  Reformer'a 
friends  and  several  noblea  aasembled  at  Lother*s  lodg- 
ings.l  Men  took  delight  in  reeognisinriiL'th^Clirie- 
tian  constancy  he  bad  eppoaed  to  Cbaclea  -ahd  \^^^ 
Empire,  the  features  of  the  celebiated  character  of  «Q-  . 
tiquity ;  .  * 

•> 
Jnstttm  ac  teaaeem  propoAti  vIMq,      / 
Non  civiam  ardor  pravaJabeniiaA 
Non  vuitui  instantistyranni, 
Meate  qnstit  golida .  .^  ^  ^ 

All  were  eager  once  more,  and  peijiaps  iot  the  latt 
time,  to  say  farewell  to  the  intrepid  monk.  Lother 
peitook  of  a  simple  repast.  And  now  he  must  bid 
'«  EhefltaaipraiidMslliihiMilaMB.    (L.  Opp.  (L.)  xvU. 

f  Totom  imperiam  ad  secwif  aisam  spaetahat  (Pallavieinl, 
LIM.) 

1  Salutatte  patxoals  at  amicls  qui  eoai  ftoqaantistiail  ooa- 
vwamat.    Ol  0pp.  lata  198.) 

^HoratOd.Ub.8. 
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'tdi^Q  to  hit  friends,  and  depart  far  from  tiiein  under  a 
•ky  overhung  with  storms.    He  resolved  to  spend  this 

-  solemn  moment  in  the  presence  of  God.  He  fortified 
his  sool,  and  gate  his  blessing  to  those  around  him.* 
It  was  ten  o'clock.  Lather  left  the  hotel,  attended 
by  his  friends  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Worms. 
Twenty  gentlemen  on  horseback  soiroonded  the  wa- 

Son.  A  crowd  accompanied  him  ootside  the  city, 
turm,  the  Imperial  herald,  joined  him  shortly  after  at 
Omnbeim,  and  on  the  following  day  the  party  airifed 
at  Frankfort. 

Thus  did  Lather  leaye  those  walls  which  seemed 
destined  to  become  his  tomb.  His  heart  overflowed 
with  praise  to  Ood.  *<  Satan  himself,'*  said  he,  •<  kept 
the  Pope's  citadel,  but  Christ  has  made  a  wide  breach 
in  it,  and  the  devil  has  been  compelled  to  confess  that 
Christ  is  mightier  thsn  he."t 

"  The  day  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,"  says  the  devont 
Msthesios,  the  dJaciple  and  friend  of  Lather,  **  is  one 
of  the  meet  glorioos  given  to  the  earth  before  its  great 
catastrophe.  "$  The  conflict  at  Worms  resoandd  far 
and  nesr,  and  as  the  report  of  it  traTeieed  Earopeftom 
the  northern  countries  to  the  moitetains  of  Switserland, 
and  the  towns  of  England,  Fkance,  and  Italy,  many 
seised  with  eagemees  the  mighty  weapons  of  the  word 
of  God. 

Arriving  at  Frankfort  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
the  27th  of  April,  Lather,  on  the  foUowinc  morning, 
took  advantaffB  of  a  moment  of  leisore,  theflrst  he  h«l 
enjoyed  for  a  lonf^  time  past,  to  dsspateh  a  short  letter, 
replete  at  once  with  Cumliarity  and  energy,  to  his  friend. 
Loess  Cranach,  the  celebrated  painter  at  Wittembeig : 
^*  My  service  to  yoa,  dear  master  Loess,"  said  be :  •**  I 
Inspected  his  Majesty  woold  assemble  fifty  learned  doc- 
tors to  convict  the  monk  outright.  But  not  at  all. 
Are  thes9  books  of  your  writing  1  Yes.  Will  you 
retract  them?  No!  Well,  begone!  There's  the 
whole  history.  Deluded  Germans. .  . .  how  childishly 
we  act ! — how  we  are  doped  and  defrauded  by  Rome ! 
Let  the  Jews  sing  their  Yo !  Yo  I  Yo  !  But  a  pass- 
over  is  coming  for  as  also,  and  then  we  will  sing  halle- 
lujah !^  We  must  keep  silence  and  endure  for  a  short 
time.  *  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  ami 
again  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,*  said  Jesns 
Christ.  I  trust  I  may  say  the  same.  Farewell.-  ~ 
oommand  yo«  all  to  the  Eternal.  May  He  preserve  in 
Christ  your  understanding  and  yoor  fiuth,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  wolves  and  dragons  of  Boaae.    Amen.^' 

After  writing  this  rather  nnrstarious  letter^  Luther 
immediately  set  out  for  Friedberg,  six  lesgues  from 
JPrankfort  Time,  in  fiiet,  pressed.  On  the  foUowinff 
morning  be  sgain  collected  his  thoughts,  and  resolved 
once  more  to  address  Chades  tfas  Fifth.  He  was  mi 
wtltinff  to  appear  in  the  light  of  a  guilty  rebel.  In  his 
letter  he  explained  clearly  the  obedience  the  Christisn 
ewea  to  the  kinff— and  that  which  is  due  to  God-*and 
the  point  at  whien  the  former  must  give  piece  to  the  Ut- 
ter. As  we  read  Luther's  letter,  we  are  involuntarily  re- 
minded of  the  saying  of  the  greatest  autocrat  of  modem 
times :  **  My  dominion  ends  where  that  of  conacUnce 
commences."!! 

**  Ood  is  my  witness,  who  knoweth  the  thoughts," 
said  Luther,  *'  that  I  am  ready  with  all  my  heart  to 

•  Beins  Frannde  gesaCB«t-    Qlsthssiat.  p<  370 

t  Aber  Christoi  maoht  eia  Loch  derdn.  (L.  0pp.  <L.) 
xvii.  669.) 

I  DiMistdsrhsrrUchangvpsis«Ti«elBsrTona9ads4«r 
welt.  (p.  98.) 

^  Ea  miMsn  dl«  Jaisn  sIbbsI  dngn  16, 16,  Is  I  ...  (L. 
Epp.  i.  669.)  Th«  shotita  of  the  Jews  at  the  cmcUixioa  an 
hare  taken  to  rspresant  tbe  nrhnnphant  soagsof  the  pertisans 
of  Fopery  on  the  downlUlof  Lnther  s  bat  the  Refbrmer  hears 
at  a  dittanee  the  halMiUahs  of  dflUvenawei 

fl  Napoleon  to  the  Protestant  dspatisi  after  his  acccsrisa  to 
theEmpin. 


obey  your  Mifeety  through  good  or  evil  xupmt,  m  life 
or  in  death,  with  no  one  exception,  aave  the  word  of 
God,  by  which  man  liveth.  In  all  the  afiaira  of  this 
life  my  fideli^  shall  be  unahaken,  for,  in  these,  kws  or 
gain  has  jiothu^  to  do  with  salvation.  But  it  is  ooii- 
traiy  to  the  vrill  of  Ood,  that  man  should  be  subject  ts 
man  in  that  which  peruins  to  eternal  lifo.  SabjectioB 
in  tjririiuMU  is  a  real  worahip»  and  should  be  rendered 
onlv  to  the  Creator."* 

lAther  also  wrote  in  German  a  letter  to  tho  States. 
It  was  nearly  to  the  same  efiect,  and  recapitulated 
what  .had  ttken  place  at  Worma.  This  letter  was 
sevenl  times  transcribed  and  circulated  throughout  the 
Empire,  excitiQg  everywhere,  says  Cochlmit,  the  Icel- 
ings  of  the  people  against  the  Empeter,  and  th«  upper 
ranks  of  the  clergyj 

Early  the  following  morning,  Luther  wrote  a  noto  to 
Spalatin,  enclosing  in  it  the  two  lettem  he  had  written 
on  the  previous  evening.  He  sent  bsck  to  Worms  the 
herald.  Storm,  who  had  been  gained  to  the  cause  of  ths 
Gospel  Embncing  him,  he  psited  from  him,  and  est 
out  for  Orunberff. 

On  the  Tuesday,  when  be  was  within  two  leegues 
distance  from  Hirschfold,  he  was  met  br  the  chancel- 
lor to  the  prince-abbot  of  the  city,  who  had  come  out 
to  welcome  him.  Soon  after  amaied  a  troop  of  horse- 
men, hesded  by  the  abbot.  The  latter  dismounted, 
Luthsr  stepped  from  his  wagon.  The  prince  and  ths 
Reformer  embraced,  and  entered  Hirschfekl  together. 
The  senate  received  them  at  the  gates.t  Thus,  digni- 
tsries  of  the  church  opened  their  arms  to  a  monk  whom 
the  pope  had  anathematised,  and  the  higher  claaeeedid 
honour  to  a  man  whom  tho  emperor  hid  placed  ondsff 
ban  of  the  empire. 

•*  To-morrow  morning,  at  five  o'doch,  we  shaH  bs 
at  church,"  said  the  prince,  rising  from  the  mpast  to 
which  he  had  invited  the  Reformer.  He  insisted  en 
his  oceupying  his  own  apartment.  The  following  day 
Luther  preached,  and  the  prinoe-abbot  and  hie  snite  at- 
tended the  sermon. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  Luther  raached  Eiaenadi, 
the  acene  of  hie  childhood.  All  hia  aoquaintaoee  in  ths 
place  came  round  him,  and  entreated  him  to  praach ; 
and  the  following  day  they  escorted  him  to  church.  Up> 
on  this  the  cuate  appeared,  attended  by  a  notary  and 
witnesaes.  He  stepped  forward,  tremUii^  between 
foar  of  losing  his  appointment,  end  of  opposing  the 
energetic  man  before  him.  *'  I  muet  prstesi,"  aaid  ha, 
at  last,  with  embanaasment,  **  against  the  liberty  you 
are  about  to  take."  Luther  aecifhded  the  pulfiit,  and 
a  Toiee  which,  thiee-and-twenty  years  before  bad  soiy 
in  the  stieeto  of  thst  ssme  town  for  a  morael  of  bread. 


proclaimed  through  the  Tanlted  roofs  of  ito  veoeiabls 
chareh,  the  weed  which  was  beginning  to  agiute  the 
worhl.  The  sermon  beaw  over,  the  cniato  stepped  op 
to  Luther.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  record  drawn  up 
by  the  iM)tary,  and  regulariy  witnessed,  to  protect  the 
curate  from  dismissaL  **  I  ask  your  paidoa,*'  said  he, 
humbly ;  '*  I  take  this  courae  from  fear  of  dio  tyrants 
that  oppreai  the  church.  "4 

And  truly  llieie  was  ground  for  appnhenaion.  Af- 
faire at  Worma  had  changed  their  aspect,  and  Alean- 
der  reigned  peramomit  •*  The  only  prosnect  foe  Lu- 
ther is  banishment,"  wrote  Frederic  to  bis  brother, 
Duke  John,  **  nothiiig  can  sava  him.  If  God  permits 
me  to  see  you  again,  I  ahall  have  etOBge  thinga  to 


Nam  ea  fides  et  sabolssfo  prepris  sst.vara  ilia  latrket 
sdoratio  Del. . . .  (L.  Epp.  L  099.) 
t  Per  ehaleonraphos  mnltipUcata  et  in  popalos  disperse  eit 
^epistola* . . .  Cassrl aatens  et  elscieis  sdtampnpaiara^  ftc 
(CochlBns.  p.  88.) 
1  Beoatos  Intia  portss  SOS  excepit   (L.' EpfL  ii. «.) 
I  HuBiiUter  tsaten  f¥CBsaate  .  .  oh  r  * —  ^^ 
(L.Epp.li.9) 
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tell  yon.  Not  only  Annu  Md  Cakphat,  bat  Pilste 
•nd  Herod  have  eonapired  agaitiat  him."  FVederic 
bad  no  desire  to  prolong  hia  stay,  and,  aeoctdintfly, 
quitted  Wofma,  as  did  the  eleetor  palatine.  The  fifec- 
toi^Archbiahopof  Cologne  aiao  took  his  departire  from 
(be  Diet,  and  the  inferfor  princea  foHowed  the  exam* 
pie.  Deeming  it  impossible  to  avert  the  Mow,  they 
preferred,  nobapsanwisely,  to  quit  the  place.  The 
Spsniaida,  Italians,  and  the  most  ultn>mimUtm  of  the 
German  princea,  alone  remained. 

Thaa  Aleandtr  wm  naastet  of  the  Aeld^  He  pre* 
seaited  to  Charles  a  rough  dFROght  of  an  edkt,  intend- 
to  eenre  as  a  model  for  that  the  Diet  was  aboot  to  pub- 
lish against  the  monk.  The  production  of  the  naneio 
pleosed  the  incensed  emperor.  He  assembled  the 
membois  of  the  Diet,  still  at  Worms,  in  his  eomeil. 
chmmber,  and  read  lo  them  Aleander*o  paper,  which»  aa 
PnlhWcini  infonns  ua,  was  approrod  by  all  fyosont. 

On  the  following  dsy,  which  was  a  pnblic  foetiva], 
the  emperor  repaired  to  the  cathedreU  attended  by  the 
noUee  of  his  court.  The  service  being  gone  tfamgh, 
a  crowd  of  persons  thronged  the  interior,  when  AJean- 
der,  clothed  in  the  insignia  of  his  order,  appionebed 
Chaileo.*  He  held  in  hia  hand  two  copioa  of  the  edict 
agminst  Luther,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  ia  Qcn&an, 
and,  kneeling  before  hia  Imperial  Majesty,  ho  peti* 
tiooed  Oharies  to  affix  to  it  his  signalore,  and  the  aaal 
of  the  empire.  It  was  ai  the  moment  when  sacriiice 
had  just  been  offered,  when  the  incense  filled  the  tenk- 
ple,  and  the  hymn  was  reverberating  in  the  vavhed 
rsofs,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God, 
tbnt  the  seal  was  to  be  set  to  the  destruction  of.  the 
eDeoay  of  Rome.  The  emperor,  in  the  most  gradous 
maoner,t  took  a  pen,  and  attached  his  signature  to 
the  edict.  Aleander  withdrew  in  triumph,  and  insUnt- 
ly  sent  the  decree  to  the  prmter,  and  thence  to  every 
part  of  Cbristendom.t  This  reault  of  Roman  Diplo- 
macy bad  cost  no  small  paina  to  the  papacv.  Wo  learn 
from  Pallavicini  himself,  that  the  edict,  though  dated 
the  8th  of  May,  was  written  and  ei^oed  some  days 
later,  but  anie-dated,  In  order  that  it  might  appear 
aaDcttoned  by  the  presence  of  the  whole  Diet. 

«*  We,  Oiarlea  the  Fifth,"  ^.,  eaid  the  emperor, 
>  to  the  Rectors,  Princes,  Prelatea,  and  all  to  wlwm 


The  Almiglity  having  confided  to  as,  for  tho 
of  our  holy  faith,  iMre  eztenaive  ddminion  and  rale 
thaa  He  hath  given  to  any  bf  oor  predecesaora,  wopnr- 
pose  to  omplof  all  oor  powere  to  pt  ueat  re  our  holy  iam* 
pire  from  bmng  pollnied  by  any  heresy. 

'« Tho  Aogusliae  monk,  Mirthi  Lnther,  regaidleae 
of  oor  «sbortatioBa,  hae  madly  attacked  tho  holy  churah, 
and  ottempled  to  daaWi|  il  by  writhigs  fuH  of  Uns- 
pliomy.  He  hao  ahamefblly  villiied  the  wmkerablo 
hw of  holy  marriage;  ho  hai  ItboOrad  to  indte  the 
kity  to  imbtne  their  hands  hi  tho  blood  of  their  priesta,^ 
aid,  defying  all  authority,  has  inceaaattly  e«ntml  tho 
people  10  revolt,  achism,  war,  murder,  theft,  mcondi- 
aiiam,  and  the  utter  descraction  of  the  Christian  -foith 
...  In  a  woid,  and  passing  over  manyot^  evil  in- 
tsntiona,  thia  bemg,  who  ia  no  man,  but  Satan  himaell^ 
uador  the  eemhimieoof  n  man  in  a  monk'a  hood,!  has 
collected,  in  one  otTensive  mass,  all  the  worst  heresies 
of  former  agea,  adding  his  own  to  the  number. 

**  We  hMO,  thaieforo,  dismissed  from  oqr  presence 
this  Lnther,  whom  all  raaaonablo  men  count  e  mad- 

iUI  obviam 
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man,  or  poseassed  by  the  devil ;  and  it  is  oar  inten- 
tiea  that  so  soon  aa  the  term  of  bis  safe-condact  is  e^ 
pired,  effectual  measorea  be  fonh,with  takeu  to  put  a 
stop  to  hit  fitly. 

**  For  this  end,  and  on  pain  of  incurring  the  penaltj 
of  treaaen^  we  hereby  forbid  you  to  receive  the  saici 
Lnther  from  the  moment  when  the  said  term  is  expired, 
or  to  haihourftor  to  give  him  meat  or  drink,  or  by  word 
or  act,  pnUicly  or  in  private,  to  aid  or  abet  him.  We 
further  enjoin  yon  to  aeise,  or^ause  him  to  be  seized, 
wherever  he  may  be,  and  to  bring  him  before  us  with- 
out delay,  or  hold  him  in  durance  until  you  shall  be 
informed  how  to  deal  with  him,  and  have  received  the 
reward  doe  to  your  co-operation  in  thia  holy  work. 

"  Aa  to  hia  adherents,  you  are  enjoined  to  aeize  upon 
them,  putting  them  down  and  confiscating  their  pro^ 
porty. 

*'  Touching  hia  writings,  seeing  that  the  best  of  food 
is  held  in  horror,  by  all  men,,  when  the  least  poison  ie 
mixed  therawithy  how  much  nwre  should  such  writingSi 
wbeiain  the  main  object  is  a  mortal  venom,  be  not 
morely  rejeeted,  but  destroyed  /  Tou  will,  therefore) 
bun,  or  in  other  waya  utterly  destroy  them. 

*'  As  to  tho  authors,  poets,  printers,  painters,  vond- 
en,  or  purehaaara,  of  caricaturea  or  placards  agalnat 
the  pope  or  the  church,  you  are  enjoined  to  seixe  on 
their  persona  and  property,  and  deal  with  them  aa  may 
seem  fit. 

**  And  if  anyone,  whatever  may  bo  his  rank,  should 
dare  to  act  oootrary  to  thia  djscree  of  our  Imperial 
Majeaty,  ire^  command  that  he  be  placed  under  tho 
ban  of  the  empire. 

*<  Let  each  one  observe  this  deereow" 

Such  was  the  edict  signed  in  the  cathedral  of. 
Worms.  It  wa«  more  thaa  a  Roman  bull,  which, 
though  maoed  In  Italy,  might  not  be  carried  into  ex^ 
cotion  m  Germany.  The  emperor  himself  bad  spokeni 
and  the  Diet  had  ratified  the  decree.  The  whole  bodv 
of  RemaniaU  abooted  for  joy.  "  The  tragedy  is  over,^ 
exclaimed  they.  **  For  my  part,'*  aaid  Alphonso  Val-' 
des,  a  Spaniacd  of  Obarles*s  court,  **  I  am  perauaded 
it  is  not  the  last  act,  but  the  beginninj^'**  Valdei 
clearly  perceived  that  the  movement  was  m  the  church^ 
the  poople,  the  age  ;  and  that  were  Luther  to  fall,  hia 
oaaae  would  not  poriah  with  him.  But  none  could 
help  aeoing  the  imminent  and  inevitable  danger  in  which 
tho  Refenmr  was  placed,  and  the  aaperstitioos  mul- 
tacndo  were  impressed  by  a  feeling  of  horror  at  tfale 
thaoght  of  that  incarnate  Satan,  whom  the  emperor 
poiamd  to  9M  clothed  with  a  monk'a  habit. 

The  man  against  whom  the  mighty  ones  of  this  earth 

ue  thus  foiginc  their  thunderboUa--on  leaving  tho 
pul^  of  Eieaoadi,  endeavovred  to  muater  resolutioa 
to  take  leave  of  some  of  his  dearest  friends.  He  do- 
dded  not  to  take  the  road  to  Gotha  and  Erfurth,  but  to 
proceed  by  way  of  the  vilkge  of  Mom,  the  birtb-plac* 
of  hia  father,  in  order  once  more  to  see  his  grandmo- 
ther (who  died  four  months  afterward,)  and  to  visit  hia 
uncle,  Henry  Lother»  and  some  other  reUtions^, 
Sehaifi;  Jobss,  and  Soaven  aet  out  for  Wittembergj 
Lother  entered  his  whgon,  accompanied  by  Amador^ 
aadlphmged  into  the  forest  of  Tborjngen.t 

That  same  eveningjba  awvod  in  the  village  of  hia 
fothere..  The  aged  peaaaat- pressed  to  her  heart  that 
mpdaon  who  had  dared  to  confront  the  emperor  and 
the  pope.  Luther  passed  the  following  day  with  bis 
relations,  joyfully  contrasting  its  sweet  tranquillity  with 
the  turmoil  of  Worms.  The  next  day  he  aeain  set  out 
in  company  with  Amsdorff  and  his  brother  James.  It 
waa  in  theae  aecluded  spoU  that  the  Reformer's  fate 
waa  on  the  point  of  being  decided.    They  akirted  tho 

*  Non  flneai  tad  inttium.    (P.  Martyris  Epp.  p.  413.) 

t  Ad  caman  mean  trans  sylvaai  pnifoctus.  (L.  Epp.  li.  7.) 
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woods  of  ThoriDgen,  Uking  the  path  that  lotds  to 
Waltenhausen.  As  the  wagon  was  passing  a  narrow 
deAle  near  the  rained  church  of  Glishach,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  castle  of  Ahenstein,  suddenly  a  noise 
vtas  beard,  and  in  a  moment,  five  horsemen,  masked 
and  armed  from  bead  to  foot,  fell  upon  them.  His 
brother  James,  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  assail- 
ants, jumped  from  the  wagon,  and  fl^  as  fast  as  he 
could  without  uttering  a  word.  The  driver  would 
haTO  resisted.  **  Stop,"  cried  a  hoarse  voice,  and  in- 
stantly one  of  the  attacking  party  threw  him  to  the 
earth.*  Another  of  the  masks  grasped  Amsdorflf,  and 
held  him  fast.  While  this  was  doing,  the  three  horse- 
men laid  bold  on  Luther,  maintaining  profound  silence. 
They  forced  him  to  alight,  and  throwing  a  knight^s 
cloak  over  his  shoulders,  set  him  on  a  lal  horse  that 
they  had  with  them.  This  done,  the  two  other  masks 
let  go  Amsdorff  and  the  wagoner,  and  the  whole  five 
epranff  into  their  saddles.  One  dropped  his  oap,  but 
taey  did  not  stop  to  recover  it ;  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eve,  the  party  and  their  prisoner  were  lost  in  the 
tbkk  gloom  of  the  forest.  At  first  they  took  the  di- 
rection of  Broderode  ;  but  they  rapidly  changed  their 
route,  and,  without  quitting  the  forest,  rode  fint  in  one 
direction,  and  then  in  another,  turning  their  horses'  feet 
to  baffle  any  attempt  to  track  their  course.  Luther, 
Iktle  used  to  riding,  was  soon  overcome  with  fatigue.-! 
His  guides  permitted  him  to  stop  for  a  few  instants. 
He  rested  on  the  earth  beside  a  beech  tree,  and  drank 
•ome  water  from  a  spring  which  still  bears  bis  name. 
His  brother  James,  continuing  his  flight  from  the  scene 
of  the  rencounter,  reached  Waltershausen  that  evening. 
The  driver,  hastily  throwing  himself  into  the  wagon, 
in  which  Amsdorflf  had  already  mounted,  ffallopedhis 
horse  at  full  speed,  and  conducted  Luthers  fnend  to 
Wittembeig.  At  Waltershausen,  at  WiUembeif  ,  in 
the  open  country,  the  villages  and  towns  on  the  route, 
the  news  spread  that  Luther  was  carried  off.  Some 
rejoiced  at  the  report,  but  the  greater  number  were 
struck  with  astonishment  and  indignation— and  soon  a 
<nry  of  ffrief  resounded  throushoot  Uerroaoy— **  Lnther 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  nis  enemies !" 

After  the  stirring  conflict  thai  Luther  had  been  cal- 
led to  susUin,  it  had  pleased  Qod  that  he  should  be 
transferred  to  a  place  of  npoae  and  peace.  After 
raising  him  on  the  daxiling  stage  of  Woimo,  where  all 
the  enersies  of  the  Rafor(ner*8  sonl  had  been  loosed 
to  their  hiflfaest  pitch,  QoA  had  prepared  for  him  the 
obscuro  and  lowly  refuge  of  a  priaon.  He  dimws  from 
the  deepest  obecurity  the  frail  instramenu  by  which 
He  designs  to  bring  mighty  things  to  pass  ;  and  then 
when  He  had  suffered  them  to  shine  for  a  while  on  an 
illnmined  stage.  He  dismisses  them  again  to  obaeo- 
rity.  The  Reformation  was  to  be  brouriit  aboat  by 
^er  ataps  than  violent  stragglee  or  pabbe  tiibonals. 
Not  thus  does  the  leaven  penetrate  the  bodv  of  the 
people — the  spirit  of  God  seeks  stiller  cbamiela. 
The  man  whom  the  champions  of  Rome  wen  piteonsly 
persecuting,  was  to  disappear  for  a  time  from  the 
world.  It  was  needful  that  his  persoul  greatneas 
should  be  hidden  in  shade,  that  the  rovolution  then  ac- 
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abyss,  wherein  the  darHness  of  the  middle  af^ea  ww 
sinking,  and  to  say,  **  Let  tbero  be  light  !*'  m  order 
that  thin  might  be  light. 

The  ahadea  of  evening  closing  in,  and  no  one  being 
able  to  observe  their  track,  Luther*8  escort  changed 
their  route.  It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
when  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  hilL*  The  borsea 
slowly  climb^  the  steep  ascent.  On  the  summit  stood 
an  ancient  fortress,  on  every  side  but  that  by  which 
they  approached  it,  sunouoded  by  the  black  forests 
which  clothe  the  mountaina  of  Thoriagen. 

It  was  to  the  lofty  and  isolated  caatle  of  Wtrtburg^ 
where  the  ancient  Landoraves  in  earlier  times  baid 
fixed  their  rotrest,  that  Luther  waa  thus  led.  The 
bolts  were  drawn  back,  the  iron  bars  fell,  the  gatea  un- 
closed, the  Reformer  passed  the  threshold,  sod  the 
doom  were  closed  upon  him.  He  dismounted  in  an 
inner  court.  One  of  the  honemen,  Borkaid  von  Hond, 
lord  of  Attenateio,  then  lefi  him.  Another,  John  von 
Berlepsch,  provost  of  Wartburg,  conducted  him  to  his 
apartment,  where  he  found  a  knigbt*a  garment  and 
sword.  The  three  others  followed,  and  took  away  bis 
eeelesisstioal  habit,  attiring  him  in  the  knightly  dress 
prepared  for  him,  and  enjoining  him  to  let  his  beard 
and  bait  grow,*  that  no  one  in  the  castle  might  know 
who  he  was.  The  attendants  of  the  castle  of  Wsit- 
buijg,  were  to  know  the  prisoner  only  by  the  name  of 
kniffht  George.  Luther  acarooly  recogniied  hioMeif 
unoer  hie  aingular  meumorphoaia.t  htd  at  length  to 
his  meditationa,  he  had  leisure  to  revolve  the  estraor- 
dmary  events  that  had  befallen  him  at  Worms,  the  un- 
certain future  that  awaited  him,  and  hia  new  and  atnnge 
abode.  From  the  narrow  windows  of  bis  turret,  his 
eye  discovered  the  dark,  untrodden,  and  boundleis 
forest  which  surrounded  him.  *'  It  was  there,*'  says 
Matheaius,  hia  friend  and  biographer,  <*  that  Luther  wss 
shut  in,  like  St.  Paul  in  his  prison  at  Rome." 

Frederic  von  Thun,  Philip  Feilitsch,  and  Spalatin,  in 
a  confidential  cooveraation  with  Luther,  by  order  of 
the  Elector,  had  not  diaguiaed  from  him  that  bis  liberty 
would  be  aacrificed  to  the  anger  of  Charles,  and  of  the 
pope.^  Yet  thia  forced  abduction  fvaa  so  involved  in 
myatery,  that  Frederic  himself  waa  for  a  long  time  ig- 
norant of  tha  place  where  Luther  waa  concealed.  Tbs 
grief  of  thoae  who  were  favourable  to  the  Reformation 
contimied.  Spring  paased  away;  aommer,  autumn, 
winter,  succeeded — the  sun  had  run  its  annual  coutm, 
and  the  walla  of  the  Wartburg  still  held  their  prisoner. 
Troth  had  been  placed  vnder  interdict  by  the  Genaan 
diet ;  and  iu  delender,  immured  in  a  fortreaa,  was  no 
longer  on  the  stage  of  events ;  and  even  the  fale  that 
had  overtaken  him  was  unknown.  Ateander  was  all 
confidence,  and  the  Reformation  appeared  loat ...  but 
Qod  reigns !  and  the  blow  which  seemed  to  bring  to 
nothing  the  cauae  of  the  gospel,  will  but  serve  to 
rescue  its  undaunted  secvnnt,  aod  diffuse  far  and  wide 
the  ladianee  of  £uth. 

Let  OS  leave  Luther  a  captive  in  Germany,  on  the 
heighto  of  the  Wartbor^^,  and  let  na  see  what  God  was 
then  bringing  to  pass  in  other  countries  of  Christen- 
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At  tke  period  when  the  decree  ef  the  diet  of  Worms 
WM  announced,  a  steadily  progressive  movement  was 
banning  to  manifest  itself  in  the  quiet  valleys  of 
Switserland.  To  the  voices  which  were  raised  in  the 
plains  of  Upper  and  Lower  Sazony,  responded  from 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland  the  bold  voices  of  its 
priests  and  herdsmen,  or  of  the  inbabiunts  of  its  mar- 
tial cities.  The  partisans  of  Rome,  in  their  sodden 
alarm,  exclaimed  aloud  that  a  vast  and  formidable  con- 
ipincy  was  everywhere  forming  against  the  chnich. 
The  frieode  of  the  gospel  joyfully  replied,  that  as  in 
spring-time  the  breath  of  life  is  felt  from  the  sea  shore 
to  thtt  moantain  ton,  so  the  spirit  of  God  was  now 
Belting  the  ice  of  a  long  winter  in  every  part  of  Chris- 
teodom,  and  clothing  with  verdure  and  flowers  the 
SMst  secluded  Talleys,  and  the  most  steep  and  barren 
meks.  Germany  did  not  communicate  (be  light  of 
troth  to  Swiiserlaod— Switserland  to  France— France 
to  England  ;  all  these  lands  received  it  from  God  ; 
JQst  as  no  one  region  transmits  the  light  to  another, 
bot  the  same  orb  of  splendour  dispenses  it  direct  to 
the  eaith.  Raised  far  above  men,  Christ,  the  Day-Star 
froB  OR  hiffh,  was,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
u  at  the  irat  introduction  of  the  gospel,  the  divine- 
aoQice  whence  came  the  light  of  the  world.  One  and 
the  same  doctrine  suddenly  established  iuelf  in  the 
16Ui  centuiy,  at  the  domestic  hearths,  and  in  the  places 
of  worship  of  nations  the  most  distant  and. dissimilar. 
It  was  because  the  same  spirit  was  everywhere  present, 
piodicing  the  s»me  faith. 

The  Reformation  in  Germany,  and  that  in  Switzer- 
land,  demonstrste  this  truth.  Zwingle  did  not  com- 
BQoieate  with  Luther.  Doubtless  there  was  a  bond 
of  anion  between  both  these  men ;  but  we  must  seek 
it  above  this  eavth.  He  who  gave  the  truth  from  hea- 
ven to  Lather,  gave  it  to  Zwinale.  Their  communbn 
was  in  <?«!.  **  I  began,"  ssid  Zwingle,  "  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  the  year  of  grace,  1516 — that  is,  at  a 
time  when  the  name  of  Luther  had  never  been  heard 
unong  these  cocintriee.  It  was  not  from  Luther  that 
I  learned  the  dcMtrine  of  Christ — it  was  from  God's 
word.  If  Lother  preached  Christ,  he  does  as  I  do : 
that  is  all.'** 

But  while  the  several  Reformations  derived  from 
the  aame  spirit  a  comprehensive  unity*-they  also  hpn 
nrioas  peculiar  features  derived  from  the  difierent 
pepnlations  in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  wrought. 

We  have  alietdy  lightly  sketched  the  state  of  SwiU 
sttisnd  at  the  penod  of  the  Reformation.  We  will 
>dd  bot  a  few  words.  In  Germany  the  principle  oi 
Bsaarchy  prevailed.  In  Swiuerland  the  democratic 
principle  prevailed.  In  Germany  the  Refbnnation  had 
to  straggle  against  the  authority  of  princes — in  SwiU 
uHand  against  the  will  of  the  peopte.  A  popular 
ttaembly,  more  readily  swayed  than  a  aingle  individual, 
is  Biore  hasty  in  its  decisions.  The  victory  over  papal 
nile,  which,  beyond  the  Rhine,  had  cost  years,  required, 
00  the  Swise  bank,  but  a  few  months,  or  even  days. 

In  Germany  the  person  of  Luther  rises  majestically 
amid  the  Saion  population ;  he  seems  almost  alone  in 
his  attacks  on  ti^e  Roman  Colossus ;  and  wherever 
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the  battle  rages,  we  distinguish  his  lofty  figure  on  the 
field  of  conflict  Luther  is,  as  it  were,  the  monarch  of 
the  change  which  is  effected— In  Swiuerland  the  con- 
test is  begun,  st  one  and  the  same  time  in  several 
cantons ;  there,  is  a  confederation  of  reformers  ;  their 
very  number  surprises  us.  Doubtless  one  head  is  seen 
above  the  rest— i)ut  no  one  commands — it  is  a  repub- 
lican magistracy,  to  which  all  come,  bearing  the  pecu-, 
liar  features  of  their  origin.  We  have  Wittembach/ 
Zwingle,  Capito,  Heller,  CEcolampadius,  Oswald  My- 
conius,  Leo  Juda,  Farell,  Calvin ;  it  is  at  Claris,  at 
Bale,  at  Zurich,  at  Berne,  at  Neufchatel,  at  Geneva, 
at  Lucerne,  at  Schaffhausen,  at  Appeozel,  at  Saint 
Gall,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons.  In  the  Ger- 
man Reformation  but  one  stage  is  seen,  and  that 
uniform  and  level,  like  the  face  of  the  land ;  but  in 
Switaerland  the  Reformation  uipears  broken,  like  the 
country  itself,  by  its  thousand  hills.  Every  valley  hae 
its  own  hour  or  awakening,  and  every  mountain  top 
its  own  radiance. 

A  calamitous  period  had  ensued  to  the  Swiss  people 
since  their  exploits  against  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
Europe,  having  learned  the  strength  of  their  arms,  had 
drawn  them  from  their  fastnesses,  and  deprived  them 
of  their  independence,  by  making  them  arbiters  in  the 
field  of  battle  of  the  fortunes  of  her  states.  The  hand 
of  the  Swiss  peasant  turned  a  sword  against  the  bresst 
of  his  countryman  in  the  plains  of  Italy  and  France,r 
while  foreign  intrigpee  were  spreading  discord  and  en^ 
vy  in  those  Alpine  meadows,  so  lopg  the  abode  of  sin»- 
plicity  and  peace.  Tempted  by  golden  bribes,  sons,' 
workmen,  and  servsnts,  quitted,  by  stealth,  the  chaUi» 
of  the  mountain  paatures  to  tread  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  or  of  t^  Po.  Swiss  unit]^  had  yielded  to  the 
gradual  progress  of  mules  laden  with  gold.  The  Re- 
formation—for, in  Switzerland,  the  Reformation  had 
ite'political  aspect — ^proposed  to  re-establish  the  unity 
and  pri^tive  virtue  of  the  cantons.  Its  first  call  wa^ 
that  the  people  should  tear  in  piecea  the  nets  of  foreign 
lures,  and,  with  one  heart,  embrace  each  other  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross.  But  its  generous  desire  wae  o»* 
heeded ;  Rome,  lonff  used  to  recruit  in  the  Swiss  va^ 
leys,  the  blood  she  lavished  in  the  strife  for  power, 
arose  indignantly.  She  excited  the  Svriss  sgainst  their 
own  cootryo;ien ;  and  passions,  till  then  unknown,  la* 
cerated  the  bosom  of  the  nation. 

Switserland  stood  in  need  of  a  reformation.  The 
Swiss  were,  it  Je  true,  remarkable  for  a  sifnplicity  and 
credulity  which  were  subjects  of  ridicule  to  the  eonniiw 
Italiane ;  but  they  were  also  considered  to  be,  of  aD 
nations,  the  most  stained  by  incontinency.  Astrolo* 
gerf  ascribed  this  to  the  consteUations*-*philosopheiB 
to  the  tempemment  of  these  indomitable  people — nso- 
raliets  to  the  prinoiples  of  the  Swiss,  who  counted  de- 
ceit, unkindness,  and  calumny,  sins  of  deeper  dye  than 
unchastity.t  Marriage  was  forbidden  to  the  priests  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to  find  one  who  lived 
in  true  celibacy.  Often  they  were  enjoined  to  beheve 
themselves,  not  chastely — but  prudently.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  disorders  which  the  Reformation  op* 
posed.  It  is  time  to  take  a  view  of  the  glimmerings 
of  the  new  light  that  was  dawning  in  the  Alps. 

•  Win.  Helretiache  Kircheu  Oeschichte,  iii.  901. 
t  Sodoniilf  mellui  erit  in  die  jttdicii,  qvam  rerum  rel  hoDO> 
ris  ablatoribtts.     (Hommerlin,  oe  sniio  Jubihso.) 
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Toward  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  two  pil- 
grims penetrated  from  St.  Gall,  in  the  direction  of  the 
moonuina  aoathward  of  that  ancient  monaatery,  and 
reached  an  uninhabited  yalley,  ten  leaffuea  in  extent.* 
Thta  valley  is,  on  the  north,  separated  from  the  canton 
of  Appenzel  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Sentis,  the 
Sommerigkopf,  and  the  Old  Man.  Southward,  the 
Kubfirsten,  with  its  seven  peaks,  rises  between  it  and 
the  Wallenses,  Sargans,  and  the  Grisons.  Toward 
the  east,  the  valley  lies  open  to  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun,  displaying  in  the  distance  the  magnificent  prospect 
of  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  The  two  pilgrims,  arriving  at 
the  source  of  a  small  stream,  the  Thur,  erected  there 
two  cella.  By  slow  degrees,  thinly- scattered  habita- 
tions appeared :  and,  on  the  most  elevated  site,  2010 
ieet  above  the  lake  of  Zurich,  there  arose,  around  a 
Httle  church,  a  village,  called  WiU^us,  or  the  Wild- 
haute,  on  which  now  depend  two  hamlets,  Lbighaus, 
dr  Elizabeth's  house,  and  Shonenboden.  On  those 
elevated  spots,  the  earth  does  not  yield  its  fruits.  A 
zreen  sward  of  Alpine  freshness  clothes  the  whole  val- 
ley, ascendine  the  sides  of  mountains,  above  which, 
enormous  roins  rise,  in  savage  grandeur,  toward  hea- 
ven. 

A  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  church,  near  Lisfg- 
kiius,  beside  a  footway  leading  to  the  pastures  beyond 
the  river,  there  still  stands  a  solitary  bouse.  Tradition 
informs  us,  that  the  wood  required  for  the  building  was 
felled  on  the  very  spot  it  occupies. t  It  has  ever)r  ap- 
pearance of  remote  antiquity.  The  walls  are  thin — 
the  windows  are  composed  of  small  round  panes-^-^be 
roof  is  formed  of  shingles,  loaded  with  stonee  to  pre- 
vent the  wind  carrying  them  away.  In  front  gushes  a 
limpid  stream. 

There  lived  in  this  house,  toward  the  close  of  the 
(fteenth  century,  a  man  named  Zwingle,  amman  or 
bhtliff  of  the  village.  The  family  of  Zwingle  or  Zwin- 
flti  was  ancient,  and  in  great  esteem  among  the  dwel- 
Mrs  on  these  moantains-t  Bartholomew,  the  faaflilPs 
brother,  first  curate  of  Uie  parish,  and,  in  1487,  dean 
of  Wesen,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  reputation  in  the  district  <( 
The  wife  of  the  amman  of  Wildhaus,  Margaret  Meili, 
whose  brother,  John,  was  afterward  abbot  of  the  coo- 
vent  of  Fischinffeo,  in  Thurgovia,  had  already  borne 
him  two  sons,  iienry  and  Klaus,  when,  on  new  yehr's 
day,  1484,  just  seven  weeks  from  the  birth  of  Luther, 
a  third  son,  who  vraa  afterward  named  Ulrieh,  saw  the 
liffht  in  this  solitary  chalet.l  Five  other  sods,  Mm, 
Wolfgang,  Bartholomew,  James,  and  Andrew,  and  one 
daughter,  added  to  the  strength  of  this  Alpme  family. 
Not  a  man  in  the  neighbouring  country  was  more  re- 
apected  than  the  bailiff,  Zwingle.^  His  ehaiaeter,  his 
cmce,  and  his  numerous  progeny,  made  him  Che  patri- 
arch of  theae  hills.  He,  as  well  as  his  sons,  led  a  shep- 
lierd*s  life.  Soon  as  the  earty  days  of  Mi^  arrived  to 
cheer  the  mountains,  the  father  and  his  sons  set  out 
with  tHeir  flocks  for  the  ]>astures ;  ascending,  as  the 
season  advanced,  fh>m  station  to  station,  and  attointng 
the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Alps  toward  the  end  of  July. 
Then  they  began  again  to  descend  gradaaHy  towiid  the 
valley,  and,  in  this  way,  (he  people  of  Wildhaus  were 
atcustomed  to  return  in  autumn  to  their  lowly  isottages. 


f  Bchnler*!,  ZwinglFS  BOdma  Oeseli.  p;  alOL 

X  Din  Oefohlftcht,  der  Zwinglinm,  wam  in  guter  A^btaag 
dioswr  Landen,  al*  oia  gut  altohrlich  GetchlSeht  (R.Bva- 
linger  Hiit.  Beschreibttng  der  Eidg.  Oescblchten.)  lltft  pn- 
eious  woric  exists  only  ia  manuscript  I  am  tedetKsd  f»r  ths 
e^mvaniosiion  of  it  to  the  kindaess  of  M.  J.  O.  Hess.  Tlie 
orthography  of  the  manatcript  it  preserved. 

k  Ein  Yerrambter  Mann.    (Ibid.) 

I  "Qusdragettimum  octavnm  agisras."  Swingle  to  Va- 
dian.  I7th  tept  168t. 

V  Clarue  Aiit  pater  ob  speetatam  vita  sanetfinoaiaa.  (Os- 
wald Myoonios  Tita2whigliL) 


Frequently,  in  summer,  the  young  folks,  who  had  been 
left  behind  in  their  habitations,  eager  to  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  the  mountaina,  set  out  in  parties  for  the 
chalets,  accompanying,  with  their  songs,  the  sound  of 
their  rustic  nuisic ;  for  all  were  musical.  As  thej  ar- 
rived on  the  Alps,  the  shepherds  saluted  them  from 
afar  with  their  horns  and  songs,  and  hastened  to  regale 
them  with  a  repast  of  milk :  after  which,  the  merry 
company,  by  many  a  winding  path,  descended  again 
into  the  valley,  to  the  sound  of  their  pipes.  Ulrieh, 
doubtless,  sometimes  shared  these  delights  in  eariy 
youth.  He  grew  up  at  the  foot  of  those  rocks  which 
seemed  everlastii^,  and  "*  whose  peaks  pointed  to  the 
skies.  **  I  have  often  thought,"  said  one  of  bis  fnenda, 
"  that,  being  brought  near  to  heaven  on  these  sublime 
heights,  he  contracted  a  something  heavenlj  and  di- 
vine.''*' ' 

Manv  were  the  long  winter  evenmgs  in  the  cottages 
of  Wildhaus.  At  such  seasons,  young  Uhrich  listened 
at  his  netenial  hearth,  to  the  conversations  of  the  bai- 
liff ana  the  elderly  men  of  the  village.  Wlyen  they 
recounted  how  the  people  of  the  valley  bad  fotmerijr 
groaned  under  a  cruel  yoke,  his  heart  responded  to  the 
old  men's  joy  at  the  thoughts  of  the  mdependeoee 
achieved  by  Toekenbuig,  and  secured  t»  it  by  its  al- 
liance with  the  Swiss.  The  love  of  Me  country  wae 
kindled,  and  Switteriand  became  endeared  to  bto  heart. 
If  a  word  were  uttered  against  the  confedented  can- 
tons, the  child  would  imm^iately  rise,  and,  with  simple 
earnestness,  undertake  their  defence. t  Often,  toov 
would  he  sit  quietly  at  the  knee  of  his  pions  grandmo- 
ther, listening,  with  fixed  attention,  to  her  BiUe  sto- 
ries and  superstftious  legends,  and  eagerly  received 
them  into  his  heart. 

The  eood  bailiff  took  delight  in  observing  the  pro- 
mising disposition  of  his  son.  He  thought  he  eaw  that 
Ulrie  might  be  fit  for  something  better  than  tending 
his  herds  on  Mount  Sentis,  and  ainging  the  Rans  dee 
Bergers.  One  day  he  took  him  in  his  hand,  and  di- 
rected his  steps  toward  Wesen.  He  eroseed  the 
graasy  summits  of  the  Ammoo,  avoiding  the  wild  and 
bold  rocks  which  border  the  Lake  of  Wallenetadt ;  and, 
arriving  at  the  village,  entered  the  dwelling  of  the  dean, 
hia  bnmier,  and  gave  into  his  care  the  yowig  nsoon- 
teroeer,  to  be  examined  as  to  hie  eapacities.t  llie 
dean,  in  a  abort  time,  loved  bis  nephew  as  if  be  were 
his  own  son.  Delighted  with  the  quickness  of  hie  nn- 
derstanding,  he  confided  the  task  of  bis  instruction  to 
a  schdolinaster,  who  soon  tonght  bhn  all  he  bineelf 
knew.  When  he  was  ten  yeaie  did,  Ulric  already 
evinced  marks  of  superior  intelligence,^  and  hie  fetber 
and  uncle  decided  on  sending  hhn  to  Bale. 

When  ^8  child  of  the  monntains  of  Tockenbaig 
arrived  In  that  celebrated  city,  a  new  world  seemed  to 
onen  before  biro.  The  fame  of  the  celebrated  Coon- 
cil  of  Bale,  iu  university,  founded  by  Pins  H.,  in  1460, 
ito  printing-presses,  which  recalled  to  life  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  disseminated  throogh  tbo 
worid  the  first-fruits  of  the  revival  of  learning,  nnd  die 
circumstances  of  its  being  the  abode  chessa  by  socb 
eminent  men  as  the  Weasels  and  Wittembache,  and, 
above  all,  by  Erasmus,  made  Balev  at  the  period  ot 
the  Reformation,  one  of  tbe  great  ^  of  ttnoMnntioii 
in  the  west. 

Ulric  waa  placed  in  St.  Theodore^e  ecboel,  nt  that 
time  presided  over  by  Gregory  Binal^,  a  man  o#  Af- 
fectionate character,  and  of  a  gentleness,  at  that  perk>d. 
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tsTely  found  in  ichoolmastvn.  Young  Zwin^le  mtde 
rapid  prognM,  Learned  dMenesiene*  much  in  rofpe 
in  tliac  age,  among  the  doctors  of  uniToraities,  had  do- 
•cended  oven  to  the  children  of  tho  tebool.  Ulrich  took 
part  in  them,  diaciplining  hia  naaeont  8trang[th  against 
the  popils  of  other  establishnmils,  and  invariably  com- 
iag  off  viotorioos  from  dieso  contesta,  which  were  as 
the  preludes  of  those  which  wera  to  orerthrowthe  pa- 
pal antboritj  in  Switieriand.^  Soch  oarij  saccesses 
roQsed  the  jealousy  of  hie  aenior  rirah.  Ere  long,  he 
ootgrew  the  achool  of  Bale,  as  ho  had  ontgrown  that 
of  W esen. 

Lapnitts,  a  distinguished  scholar,  had  ahoitly  be- 
fiwe  opened  at  Beine,  tho  iirat  learned  foundation  of 
Switserland.  Tho  bailiff  of  Wildhana,  and  the  Cn- 
rate  of  Weaen,  agreed  toffotbor  to  aond  the  yooth  there, 
and,  in  1497,  Zwingle,  leaving  the  smiling  plains  of 
Bale,  again  approached  thoae  apper  Alps,  among  which 
he  had  passed  his  infancy,  and  whoae  snowy  sumnuca, 
slowing  in  tho  son,  miiht  bo  diaeemed  from  Berne. 
Lopnius,  a  discingnished  poet,  introduced  his  papil  to 
the  hidden  treasnres  of  claaaical  learning,!  then  known 
only,  and  but  slightly,  to  a  few.  The  younff  neophyte 
waa  delifihted  to  breathe  these  perfomes  of  antiquity. 
Hia  mind  opened,  hia  atylo  look  its  form,  and  himaelf 
became  a  poet. 

Among  the  convents  of  Berne,  that  of  the  Domini- 
cana  was  most  celebratad.  A  grave  controversy  exiat* 
ed  between  tbeae  monks  and  the  Pmnciscans.  The 
latter  maintained  the  immaevlate  conception  of  the 
Virgin,  which  the  former  denied.  Wherever  they  i 


— ^t  Che  epiendid  altar,  that  adorned  their  church — 
and  from  the  twelve  colnmns  which  supported  its  roof, 
the  Domtnicana  thought  of  nothing  but  to  humble  their 
rivals.  The  welUtoned  voice  of  Zwingle  had  drawn 
their  notice ;  they  listened  to  theacconnta  brought  them 
of  hia  pracocionanndoraUnding;  and,  thinking  he  might 
do  credit  to  their  order,  sought  to  attract  him  among 
them^t  and  invited  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
convent,  until  the  period  when  ho  might  paas  his  no- 
viciate. The  fotura  naefulness  of  Zwingle  was  at  auke. 
The  mmnan  of  Wildhaus,  on  leammg  *the  baito  the 
Dominicans  held  out,  trembled  for  the  innocence  of 
hia  eon,  and  deeirad  him  to  leave  Berne  without  de- 
lav.  Thus,  Zwingle  escaped  those  monastic  walla  in 
whieli  Lather  had  voluntarily  immured  himaelf.  What 
afterward  enaoed,  will  ahow  tho  gnatnesa  of  the  dan* 
ger  Zwingle  then  incurred. 

A  great  agiution  reigned  in  Berne,  in  1607.  A 
yoong  man  of  Zorzack,  name  John  Jetier,  having  one 
day  preaented  himself  at  the  convent  of  the  Domini- 
cane,  had  been  repulsed.  The  poor  youth,  grieving  at 
hie  rejection,  had  returned  to  the  charge,  holding  out 
53  florins,  and  aome  silk  stofls.  **  It  is  all  I  have  in 
the  world,**  aaid  he,  *<  take  it,  and  receive  me  into  your 
order."  He  was  admitted  on  the  6th  of  January,  aa  a 
lay  brother.  But,  on  the  very  firat  night,  a  struige 
noise  in  his  cell  filled  him  with  terror.  He  fled  to  the 
convent  of  Carthnaiana,  bat  they  aent  him  back  to  the 
Dominicans. 

The  following  night,  being  the  eve  of  the  festival 
of  St.  Matthiaa,  he  was  awakened  by  deep  alghs. 
Opening  his  eyee,  he  beheld  by  his  bedside,  a  ull 
phantom,  clothed  in  white.  **  I  am  a  aool  from  the 
fires  of  purgatory,"  mid  a  sepulchral  voice.  The  lay 
brother  answersd,  shuddering,  **  May  God  deliver  von 
— ^I  can  do  nothing."  On  this  the  spirit  drew  nigh, 
and,  eeiziBg  him  by  the  throat,  raproached  him  with 
hia  refuaal.     The  terrified  Jetser  cried  aloud,  '*  What 

*  la  dispntationibiM,  qnn  pro  morv  tuaia  erant  inter  poeros 
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cati  I  do  for  your  deliverance?"  **  You  must  scourge 
yourself  to  blood  daring  eight  days,  and  lie  prostrate 
on  the  earth,  in  the  chapel  of  St  John."  This  said,  the 
apparition  vaniahed.  The  lay  brother  confided  what 
he  had  seen  to  his  confessor,  the  convent  preacher^ 
and,  by  hia  advice,  submitted  to  the  discipline  en- 
joined him.  It  was  aeon  reported  throu^out  the  town, 
that  a  departed  soul  had  applied  to  the  Dominicans  for 
its  deliverance  out  of  purgatory.  The  mulritnde  deeert* 
ed  the  Franeiecans,  and  every  one  hastened  to  the  church 
where  the  holy  man  waa  aeen  etretehed  proatrate  on  the 
earth.  The  soul  of  the  sufierer  had  announced  that 
it  would  return  in  eight  daya.  On  the  appointed  m^hX 
it  re-appeared,  accompanied  by  two  spirits,  tormentmg 
it,  and  howling  fearfully.  **  Seat  !**  said  the  voice, 
**  Scot,  the  forger  of  the  Franeiecans'  docirine  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Viigin,  is  among  those 
who  suffer  with  me  these  horrible  torments."  At  this 
report,  which  soon  circalated  in  Beme,  the  partiaana 
of  the  Franeiecans  were  still  more  appalled.  But  the 
soul  had  announced  that  the  Virgin  herself  would  msJce 
her  appearance.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  named,  the 
astonished  brother  beheld  Msiy  appear  in  his  cell.  He 
could  not  believe  his  eyes.  She  afmroaehed  him  kindly, 
delivered  to  him  three  tmra  of  Jeeua,  three  dnma  of 
his  Mood,  a  cmcifiz,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  Pope 
Julius  II.  •«  He  is,"  said  she,  •*  the  man  whom  God 
has  chosen  to  abolish  the  festival  of  the  immaculate 
conception."  Then,  coming  close  to  the  bed  in  which 
the  biuther  lay,  ahe  announced,  in  a  aolemn  tone,  that 
a  diatinffuished  grace  waa  about  to  be  conferred  on 
him,  and  he  felt  his  hand  pierced  with  a  nail  !•— hot 
Mary  wrapped  round  the  wound  a  linen  cloth,  worn, 
she  said,  by  her  son  during  the  flight  into  Egypt.  But 
this  was  not  enough ;  that  the  glory  of  the  Dominicans 
might  equal  that  of  the  Franciscans,  Jetser  waa  to  have 
the  Jme  wmndt  of  Christ  and  of  St.  Francia  in  hie 
handa,  feet,  and  aide.  The  other  four  were  inflicted, 
a  eleeping^potion  was  administered,  and  he  was  placed 
in  an  apartment  hong  with  tapestry,  repreeenling  the 


events  of  the  Psssion.  Here  he  paaaed  daya,  his  ima- 
ffinalion  becoming  inflamed.  Then  the  doors  were 
nrom  time  to  time  thrown  open  to  the  people,  who 
came  in  crowda  to  gaze  on  the  brother  with  the  five 
wonnds,  extending  hia  arms,  with  his  head  reclined, 
and  imitating,  in  hia  poatnre,  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Loid.  At  intervale,  loaing  conaciouaness,  he  foamed 
at  the  mouth,  and  aeemed  to  give  up  the  ghost.  "  He 
is  suffering  the  cross  of  Christ,"  whispered  thoee  wher 
stood  round  him.  The  multitode,  esger  for  wonders, 
incesosntly  thronged  the  convent.  Men  worthy  of  hi|^ 
eeteem,  even  Lupolus,  the  master  of  Zwingle,  were 
awe-atruck ;  and  the  Dominioana,  from  their  pulpits-, 
extolled  the  glory  with  which  God  had  covered  their 
ordar.^ 

For  some  yesrs  that  order  had  felt  a  necessity  for 
humbling  the  Franciscans,  and  adding,  by  the  claim 
of  miracles,  to  the  devotion  and  liberalitv  of  the  peo- 
ple. Beme,  with  ita  **  aimple,  ruatic,  and  ignorant  po- 
pulation," (adopting  the  deaeription  of  it  given  by  the 
sob-prior  of  Beme,  to  the  chapter  held  at  Wempfen, 
on  the  Necker,)  tad  been  choaen  for  theacen^ of  these 
wonders.  The  prior,  the  sub- prior,  the  preacher,  and 
the  purveyor  of  the  convent,  had  taken  upon  them  the 
chief  parte ;  but  they  could  not  play  them  throagbout. 
Favoured  with  another  vision  of  Mary,  Jetzer  thought 
he  lecngnised  the  voice  of  his  confessor,  and,  having 
given  uttersnce  to  his  auspicion,  Mary  vanished.  Soon 
after  she  again  appeared,  to  u(>braid  him  with  his  incre- 
dulity. "  This  time  it  is  the  prior !"  cried  Jeuer,  throw- 
ing himself  forward,  with  a  knife  in  hie  hsnd.  The 
saint  hurled  a  pewter  plate  at  the  head  of  the  brother, 
and  again  disappeared. 
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In  consternation  at  4he  discayeiy  which  Jetier  bad 
made,  the  Domioitans  sought  to  rid  themaeWes  of  him 
by  poiaoQ.  He  detected  the  artifice,  and,  fleeing  from 
the  convent,  difolged  their  impostare.  Thev  put  a 
good  face  upon  the  matter,  and  despatched  deputiea 
to  Rome.  The  pope  commissioned  his  legate  in  Swit- 
zerland, together  with  the  Bishops  of  I^asanne  and 
Sion,  to  investigate  the  affair.  The  four  Dominicans 
wereoonvicted,  and  condemned  to  be  bomt  alive,  and, 
on  the  Ist  of  May,  1609,  they  perished  in  the  flamea, 
in  presence  of  more  than  thirtv  thousand  spectators. 
This  event  made  a  great  noise  throoghont  Europe,  and, 
oy  revealing  one  great  plague  of  the  church,  was  in- 
strumental m  preparing  the  way  of  the  Reformation.* 

Such  were  the  men  from  whose  hands  young  Ulrich 
Zwingle  escaped.  He  had  studied  letten  at  Seme — 
he  was  now  to  apply  himself  to  philosophy  ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  he  repaired  to  Vienna,  in  Austria.  Joa- 
chim Vadian,  a  young  native  of  St.  Gall,  whose  genius 
seemed  to  give  promise  of  a  distinguished  statesman 
to  Switserhind  ;  Henri  Loreti,  of  the  canton  of  Glaris, 
qommooly  called  GUuianus,  and  who  showed  consider- 
able talent  for  poetry ;  a  young  Suabian,  John  Hei- 
gerlin,  son  of  a  smith,  and  on  that  account  called  Fa- 
bor,  of  supple  character,  fond  of  distinction,  and  ma- 
ni/esting  the  qualities  of  a  courtier ;  such  were  the 
Qompanions  of  Ulric's  studies  and  amusements  in  the 
Austrian  capital. 

In  1502,  Zwingle  returned  to  Wildhaus.  While  he 
gazed  on  ita  mounUins,  he  felt  that  he  had  Uated  of 
the  sweets  of  learning,  and  was  no  longer  able  to  live 
amid  his  brethren's  songs,  and  the  bleatings  of  their 
flocks.  He  was  eighteen.  He  went  to  Balet  to  renew 
his  application  to  study ;  and  there,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  master  and  student,  he  taught  in  the  school 
of  St.  Martin,  and  pursued  his  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity. He  could  now  dispense  with  his  father's  succours. 
Shortly  after,  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  ArU. 
A  native  of  Alsace,  named  Capito,  who  was  nine  yeara 
older  than  himself,  was  one  of  his  dearest  friends. 

Zwingle  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  scholastic 
theology  ;  for,  csUed,  as  he  was  at  a  later  period,  to 
combat,  ita  sophisms,  it  was  necessary  he  should  ex- 
plore iu  tangled  labyrinths.  But  often  the  joyous  stu- 
dent of  the  mountsins  of  the  Seutis  was  seen  suddenly 
to  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  schools,  and,  eichanging 
iu  philosophic  toils  for  amusement,  take  the  lute,  iMrp, 
Tioiin,  flute,  dulcimer,  or  hunting-horn,  and  pour  forth 
gladsome  sounds,  as  in  the  meadows  of  Lisighaus,  mak- 
ing his  apartment,  or  the  houses  of  his  friends,  echo 
with  the  airs  of  his  beloved  countiy,  and  accompany- 
ing them  with  his  own  songs.  In  his  love  of  music, 
he  was  a  true  sou  of  Tookenburg,  a  msster  among 
many.t  He  played  the  inatruments  we  have  named, 
and  others  besides.  Enthusiasticslly  attached  to  the 
art,  he  diffuaed  a  taste  for  it  through  the  university, 
not  that  he  relished  dissipation,  but  because  he 'loved 
relaxation  from  the  fatigue  of  graver  studies,  and  its 
power  of  restoring  him  with  fresh  strength  for  close 
application.^  There  was  no  one  more  cheerful  or  more 
amiable,  or  whose  discourse  had  more  charms. II  He 
might  have  been  compared  to  a  vigoroua  alpine  tree, 

•  Win,  Hslvetischs  Kirahen,  Gesoh.  voL  iii.  aw.  Ans* 
helms  Cronik,  ^  sad  ir.  No  ereat  of  that  sge  gave  occa- 
sion to  more  publications.  See  HaUor*s  Bibliotli.  der  Scliw. 
Oecli.iii. 

t  Ne  dintius  ab  enroitfo  Utsrsraak  eesiant    (Osw  Mye. 

vit  aw.) 

\  loll  Itabe  aach  nie  ron  Keinem  rebort,  der  in  der  Kanst 
Mnsica  '.  .  so  erfahnm  gewesen.  (B.  Weysen,  Tusslln  Bey 
trace  zurlUf.  Oeeoh.  iv.  sa.) 

Vut  ineeninm  seriis  deiatagatam  raoraaretor  et  paratfau  ad 
sofiustudiaredderetur  .  .  .  (Melch.  Ad.  Vit  Zw.) 

H  iQgenio  amosnus,  et  ore  Jncandas.  lapra  qaam  dici  posdt, 
erst   (Onr.  Myo.Vit.Zw.) 


expanding  in  all  its  grace  and  strwigtht  &ot  yet 
pruned,  and  aendiog  forth  ita  strong  boogfaa  on  every 
side.  The  moment  waa  deatined  to  arrive,  when  these 
branches  wonld  shoot  opward,  with  feaewed  Tigottr, 
toward  heaven. 

Having  made  his  way  into  scholaatic  theology,  he 
returned  weary  and  disgusted  firom  these  arid  sands, 
having  found  nothing  but  cosfnsed  ideas — a  vain  babble, 
emptiness,  and  barbarism,  without  any  sound  idea  of 
doctrine.  '*  It  is  men  lost  time,"  said  he— And  he 
waited  to  know  more.^ 

Just  at  that  crisis  (November,  lfi05,)  arrived  in  Bale, 
Thomaa  Wittembach,  aon  of  a  buigomaater  of  Bienne. 
Wittembach  had  previously  been  teaching  at  Tubingen 
at  the  same  time  with  Reuchlin.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  sincere,  pious,  versed  in  the  liberal  sciences,  in 
mathematics,  and  in  the  Holy  Scripiores.  Zwingle 
and  all  the  young  students  immediately  gathered  round 
him.  An  energy  hitherto  unknown  breathed  in  his 
discourses,  and  prophetic  words  proceeded  from  his 
lips.  **  The  time  is  not  far  distant,**  said  he,  '*  when 
the  scholastic  theology  will  be  abolished,  and  the  pri- 
mitive teaching  of  the  Church  restored."*  '*  The  death 
of  Christ,**  added  he,  "  is  the  only  ransom  of  ear 
sools.**t    The  heart  of  Zwingle  eagerly  received  those 

eds  of  life.t 

Among  the  students  who  constantly  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  youthful  Doctor,  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  of  amall  atature,  and  weak 
and  unhealthy  appearance,  bot  whose  look  bespoke  at 
once  gentleness  and  intrepidity.  It  was  Leo  Joda,  son 
of  a  curate  of  Alsace,  ana  whose  nnde  had  loet  his  life 
at  Rhodes,  under  the  standard  of  iU  knights,  for  the 
defence  of  Christendom.  Leo  and  Ulrioh  lived  in  the 
closest  intimacy.  Leo  played  the  dulcimer,  and  had  a 
very  fine  voice.  Often  in  his  apartment  the  two  friends 
of  the  aru  amoaed  themaelves  in  ioyous  song.  Leo 
Juda  became  aubeequently  Zwingle*s  colleague,  and 
death  itself  couki  not  terminate  this  sacred  friendriiip. 

The  situation  of  pastor  of  Glaris  became  vacant  at 
this  period.  Henry  Groldi,  a  young  coaitier  in  the 
Pope's  service,  groom  of  his  Holiness*s  palfrey,  and 
already  endowed  with  several  benefices,  hastened  to 
Glaris  with  the  Pope*s  letter  of  appointment.  Bot  the 
shepherds  of  Glaria,  proud  of  the  antique  gkmes  of 
their  race,  and  of  their  struggles  for  liberty,  were  on- 
willing  to  bow  their  heads  before  a  parchment  from 
Rome.  Wildhaus  is  not  far  from  Glans ;  and  Weseo, 
of  which  Z wingle*s  uncle  waa  curate,  ia  the  place  where 
that  people  hold  their  market.  The  repoution  of  the 
young  maater  of  arte  at  Bale  had  penetrated  to  these 
mountains.  The  people  of  Glaris  reeolved  to  choose 
Zwingle  for  their  priest  They  invited  him  in  1506. 
Zwingle,  after  being  ordained  at  Conatance  by  the 
bishop,  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Rapper  swill.  On 
St.  Michaers  day  he  read  his  first  mass  at  WiIdhao^ 
in  presence  of  all  his  relations  and  the  friends  of  his 
family,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  reached 
Glaria. 

He  immediately  applied  himself  zealoualy  to  the 
duties  of  his  extensive  parish.  Yet  he  was  but  twenty- 
two  yeara  of  age,  and  at  times  he  yielded  to  dissipation 
and  the  loose  morality  of  the  age.  Aa  a  Romiah  priest 
he  was  like  other  priests  sU  around  him.  But  even  at 
Uiat  time,  when  as  yet  the  Gospel  had  not  changed  his 
heart,  Zwingle  never  plunged  into  those  scandals  which 
often  griev^  the  Church,^  and  he  consUntly  felt  ihst 

*  Bt  doctrinam  £cclesisB  vstsrem .  . .  instaniari  opsrtsst 
(Gaaitenis,  Misc.  Tig.  iiL  103.) 

I  Der  Tod  ChristTsey  die  einige  Bezablang  fur  ansere 
Sunde. . . .  (Faslin  Beyr.  li.  96B.) 

}  Qnam  a  Unto  viro  semina  quttdam-. . .  Zwingliano  pcctori 
iijecta  essent.    (Leo  Jud.  in  Piwf.  ad.  Ann.  Zw.  in  N.  T.) 

^  8ic  reverentia  pndoris.  imprimis  autem  officii  dirini,  per 
pstas  cavlt  Osw.  Mye.  Vit.  Zw.) 
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it  WIS  oeeeisaiy  to  tabjeet  his  Mnw  to  tbe  lioly  rale 

A  panion  for  war  at  that  tniM  ditinrbed  the  ooiet 
vallcjrs  of  Gkrii.  Tbere  dwelt  in  thoee  TaUeye  wbole 
ftmiUes  of  heroes ;  the  Tachodi,  the  Wait,  the  Aebli, 
whose  Uood  had  been  shed  onr  the  field  of  battle.  The 
ddsr  wairion  were  aecnstoaied  to  recount  to  yooths 
ertr  ready  to  listen  to  soch  recitals,  the  evente  of  the 
wars  of  Buigandy  and  Soabia,  the  baitlee  of  St.  James 
•ad  of  Ragas.  Bat,  alas»  it  was  no  longer  against  the 
eaenies  of  their  liberty  that  theee  martial  shepherds 
Uwk  anna.  They  might  be  seen,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
King  of  Fmnce,  of  the  Smperar,  of  the  Dake  of  Milan, 
«  of  tbe  Pope,  descending  like  an  avalanche  from  the 
Alps,  and  roshing  with  tbe  noise  of  thander  against  the 
tnioed  soldiers  of  the  plain. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centory,  a  poor  boy 
named  Matthew  Schinner,  who  was  attending  the  school 
of  SioDt  in  the  Vahus,  was  one  day  singing  before  the 
doom,  as  Lather  used  to  do  rather  later,  when  he  heard 
kimaeif  called  by  an  old  man  $  the  latter  struck  by  the 
liberty  with  which  the  child  answered  his  questions, 
aid  in  that  prophetic  aecent  which,  aay  some,  man 
lometimea  aeqoirea  shortly  befofe  bis  depsrture  from 
tins  worlds*'  Thou  skaU  be  aBithopMmdaPrince  /'** 
The  prediction  made  a  deep  impreseion  on  the  young 
□endicant,  and  from  that  moment  an  ambition  the  most 
uboanded  took  possession  of  his  hesrt.  At  Zurich, 
and  at  Como,  hie  progress  in  his  stodies  amased  bis 
tcieben.  He  wae  appmnted  corate  in  a  email  parish 
in  tbe  Valais ;  rose  rapidly  in  reputation,  and  being 
lobaeqaeatly  sent  to  Home  to  solicit  tbe  Pope's  con* 
finnation  of  a  recent  election  of  a  Bishop  of  Sion,  he 

Cored  the  biahoprie  for  Jdauelf,  and  encireled  his 
I  with  the  epiecopal  crown.  Ambitions  and  artful, 
yet  not  anfreqnently  noble  and  generous,  this  man 
wver  regarded  one  digntty  as  imything  but  a  stepping- 
itone  to  a  higher.  Having  tendered  his  services  to 
Looia  XII.  for  a  stipulated  price,  the  Kins  remarked, 
"It  ia  too  much  for  any  one  man."-~'*  I  will  shew 
^"  replied  the  Bishop  of  Sion,  in  a  passion^  **  that  I 
■m  a  man  w<nth  parehasing  at  the  cost  of  many.** 
Aeeordinffly,  he  made  proposale  to  Pope  Jalius  II.,  who 
neeived  his  advnnees  with  joy ;  and  Schinner,  in  the 
yeii  1510,  succeeded  m  uniting  the  whole  Swiss  Con- 
fedeiation  with  the  policy  of  that  ambitious  Pontic 
The  Bishop  having  oeen  rewarded  with  a  Cardinars 
Ut,  smiled  to  see  but  a  single  stop  between  him  and 
tbe  papal  throne  iteelf ! 

Sehinner*s  attention  was  continually  engaged  by  the 
Swias  esntoos,  and  as  soon  as  he  discerned  any  man 
of  ming  infloence,  he  hastened  to  attach  him  to  his 
ioteieet.  The  paetor  of  Glaria  drew  hie  notice ;  and 
it  wu  not  long  before  Zwingle  was  apprized  that  the 
Pope  bad  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of  fifty  florins, 
to  eneoQiage  him  in  his  stodies.  His  poverty  being 
neb  aa  did  not  aUowhis  purchasing  hooka,  this  money, 
•0  long  u  he  received  it,  was  spent  in  procuring  Clas- 
cal and  theolo^cal  works  from  Bale.t  Zwingle 
thenceforward  connected  himself  with  the  Cardinal, 
*od  tbaa  became  attached  'to  the  Romanist  party. 
Scbinner,  and  Julias  II.,  at  length  hud  aside  the  mssk. 
£igbt  thousand  Swiss,  collected  together  by  the  elo- 
()aonee  of  the  Cardinal  Bishop,  passed  the  AIpe  ;--but 
^nt  of  aopplies,  and  the  valour  and  bribes  of  the 
French,  obliged  them  to  retreat  ingloriously  to  their 
moQDUins.  They  brought  with  them  the  usual  effecto 
of  their  foreign  ware — suspicion,  licenttoosness,  part^ 
^tit,  violence,  and  every  kind  of  disorder.  The  ciu- 
>ens  rose  against  llieir  magistrates,  the  children  againat 

\  1J^'«^- WicK  Q«8ch.  Ton  WIra,  ilL  SI4 
KBc!^  «  n  die  BudMT  verwaadet;     (Bullisger 


their  father8--«gricttlture  and  their  flecks  were  negw 
looted— and  luxury  and  beggary  increased — the  most 
sacred  ties  were  broken,  aixl  the  Confederacy  seemed 
on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces. 

Then  it  was  that  the  eyes  of  tbe  young  cunte  of 
Ghuris  were  opened,  and  his  indignation  was  awakened. 
His  powerful  voice  wae  nised  to  shour  tbe  people  the 
gulf  into  which  they  were  hurrying.  In  the  year 
1510,  he  published  his  poem,  entitM  the  Labyrinth. 
Behind  the  manes  of  that  mysterious  garden,  Minoe 
has  concealed  the  Minotaur,  e  monster  half  man  and 
hdf  bull,  whom  he  feeds  with  the  blood  of  the  Athenian 
yonth.  The  Minotaur,  says  Zwingle,  is  the  sin,  the 
irreiigion,  and  the  foreign  service  of  the  Swiss  which 
devour  her  children. 

A  bnve  msn,  Theseus,  nndertakea  to  deliver  hie 
country ;  but  many  obstadee  are  in  the  way ; — ^first, 
a  lion  with  one  eye ;  it  is  Spain  and  Arragon ; — next 
a  crowned  eagle,  with  open  throat ;  it  ia  the  Empire  ;— « 
then  a  cock  with  crest  erect,  as  if  provoking  to  the 
onset ;  it  is  France.  The  hero,  overeoming  all  these 
obstacles,  sbys  the  monster,  and  delivere  his  eoontiy. 

**  So  it  is  now,"  exclaims  the  poet,  **  the  people 
wander  in  the  labyrinth ;  bat  being -without  the  clue, 
they  never  retorn  to  light.  We  nowhere  see  men  fol* 
lowmg  the  walk  of  Christ.  For  a  breath  of  faone  we 
risk  our  Iivee-«>*harras8  our  neighboors-^rash  into  strifes, 
war,  and  batUea  ....  as  if  the  very  furies  had  broken 
loose  from  hell.'*« 

A  Theses  was  needed^-*  Refermer ;— Zwingle  saw 
this,  and  from  that  monwnt  he  had  an  obscure  present 
timent  of  his  deetiny.  Shortly  after  this  he  put  forth 
another  allegory,  in  which  hia  meaning  was  mora  clearly 
convey ed.f 

In  April,  1512,  the  confederates  again  rose  at  tho 
Cardinal's  summons  to  tbe  rescue  of  the  Chureh. 
Glaris  was  foremost.  The  whole  commune  was  en- 
rolled  for  the  campaign,  and  ranged  under  ita  banner 
with  ita  Laudanum  and  Pastor.  Zwingle  was  com* 
polled  to  jom  the  march.  The  army  passed  the  Alps ; 
and  the  Cardinal  made  his  appeannce  among  the  con- 
federatee,  with  the  PontiflTs  preeenta — a  dncal  cap, 
adorned  with  pearls  and  gold,  and  surmounted  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  represented  uiMler  the  figure  of  a  dove. 
The  Swiss  sealed  the  walls  of  the  ferUfied  towns,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy  swam  the  rivets,  naked,  with 
their  halberds  in  their  arms.  Everywhere  the  French 
were  defeated,  the  bells  and  trumpeta  sounded,  people 
flocked  from  all  sides ;  the  nobles  sent  to  the  army 
wine  and  fraita  in  great  abundance ;  monks  and  prieate 
proclaimed  on  the  roads  that  the  confederates  were 
God*s  people,  and  the  avebgen  of  the  spoaae  of  Christ ; 
while  the  Pope,  a  prophet  similar  to  Caiaphas,  confer- 
red on  the  confederates  the  title  of  *'  Defenden  of  the 
Liberty  of  the  Chureh.*'^ 

This  visit  to  Italy  was  not  without  ita  consequences 
to  Zwingle  in  his  vocation  as  a  Reformer.  It  was  on 
bis  rotum  from  this  campaign  that  he  began  to  study 
Greek — **  in  order,"  he  said,  **  to  draw  from  tho  trae 
sooree  the  doctrine  of  Christ."^  •  *'  I  am  resolved  to 
apply  myself  so  closely  to  Greek  (he  wrote  to  Vadian, 
Feb.  23,  1518,)  that  no  one  but  God  shall  call  me  off 
^rom  that  study."  **  I  do  so  from  s  love  of  divino 
learning,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  fame."  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  a  worthy  priest,  who  had  been  hia  achool- 

*  Dais  wir  die  hoUaohen  wntterinn'a 
Mogend  denken  abbrochen  ayn. 
(Zw.  Opp.  ed.  Bcholer  et  SohaltheM,  U.  part  ii.  9S0.) 
t  Fabelgedieht  von  Ocheaa  nnd  edichen  Thieicn^4ez  lot- 
fender  dinge  begriffenlich.  •  {Ibi^.  9Mr.) 
I  JH  eeatia  inter  GoUoa  et  HelvatJoa,  rslatio  H.  Zwlnglii 
\  Ante  decern  annoi,  operam  dedJ  gnsoie  literii.  ut  ex  Can 
tibos  doctrinam  Ckriati  hanrira  poaaeaa.    (Zw.  Opp.  L  374. 
Explan.  Article,  1028.) 
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Mlow,  htrtBg  ▼iiited  hian-'*  MMtar  Ulriob,*'  add  the 
TMiCor,  **  they  teU  me  you  faaffe  sone  inta  the  new  error^ 
tnd  that  yoa  ue  a  fotiewer  of  Lather.  "«-^  I  am  no 
Lttthermn,*'  said  Zwingle,  '*for  I  underatood  Greek 
before  I  had  heard  the  name  of  Luther."*  To  nnder- 
atand  Greek,  and  study  the  Gospel  in  the  oriomali  was, 
in  Zwingle's  judgment,  the  basis  of  the  Relonnation. 

Zwingle  went  beyond  this  early  aeknowledgment  of 
the  great  principle  of  Evangelic  Christianity,  namely 
the  unerring  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  He  further 
saw  the  way  of  determining  the  sense  of  the  Divine 
Word :— *'  Those  persons  have  but  low  thooghU  of  the 
Gospel,  who  regard  whatever  they  think  incompatiUe 
with  their  reason  as  of  no  consequence,  onneeessary, 
or  unjust,  t  Men  are  not  permitted  to  bend  the  Gospel 
iecoiding  to  their  pleaanre,  to  their  own  interpreta- 
tions.*'! **  Zwingle  looked  to  heaven,''  says  his  beet 
friend,  *'  desiring  le  have  no  other  interpreter  than  the 
Holy  Ghost."^ 

Such,  from  the  very  commeneement  of  his  career, 
waa  the  man  who  has  been  boldly  repraeented  as  bav- 
ii^  aimed  to  subject  the  BtUe  to  human  reason.  **  Phi* 
loBophy  and  Theology,"  said  he,  **  were  constantly 
raising  diffioultiee  in  my  mind.  At  length,  I  was 
brought  to  say,  we  must  leave  these  thinga,  and  en- 
deavour to  enter  into  CMl**  tkngku  in  his  own  vrard. 
I  applied  myself,"  continues  he,  *<  io  earnest  pnyer  le 
the  Lord,  to  giro  me  his  light ;  and  though  I  read  no- 
thing but  Scripture,  its  sense  became  cfearer  to  me  than 
if  I  had  studied  manyeommentaton, 


Soriptora  with  Scripture, 
such  aa  were  more  deer.ll 


He  compared 
obscure  texts  by 
long  he  was  tfao- 
J  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and  especially  with 
thel^ew  Testament. Y  When  Zwingle  thua  tamed 
toward  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Switierland  made  its  ear- 
liest advance  toward  the  Reformation.  Accordingly, 
when  he  expounded  their  meaning,  aH  felt  that  his 
teaching  came  from  God,  and  not  from  man.**  *<  A 
work  altogether  divine  !*'  exclaims  Oswald  Myconius ; 
-— "  it  waa  in  this  manner  that  wo  recovered  the  know- 
ledse  of  heavenly  truth." 

Yet  Zwingle  did  not  despise  the  expUnations  of  the 
most  celebrated  teachers ;  he  aubeequentiy  studied 
Origen,  Ambreee»  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  but 
never  as  euthorities.  '*  I  stochr  the  doeton,'*  said  he, 
**jost  ae  we  ask  a  friend,  How  i0  ywt  umd^si^ 
ikit .' "  Holy  Scripton  was,  in  his  judgment,  the  toucl^ 
stone  by  which  the  holiest'  doelon  ahould  themselTOs 
so  be  tested.tt 

Zwingle's  advance  was  alow  and  progressive.  He 
did  not  arrive  at  truth,  as  Luther  had  done,  by  those 
tempest-shooks,  which  compel  the  eool  hastHy  to  seek 
a  refuge ;  he  reached  it  by  the  mntle  influence  of 
Scripture— «  power  which  gradoalhr  subdues  the  heart 
of  man.  Luther  atuined  the  wiahed-for  shore,  after 
strug||ling  with  the  storau  of  ocean  :-»Zwingle,  by 
steering  cautiously  and  alowly  along  the  shore.  They 
are  the  two  leading  methods  by  which  God  conducts 
men.  Zwingle  was  not  fully  converted  to  God  and 
his  Gospel  until  the  eaiiy  days  of  his  abode  at  Zurich ; 

*  Ich  hab'  gmc«  koimsn,  she  Ion  ni  nut  von  Lather  sekot 
kab.    (Balat  Ckroniole,  M8C.) 

t  Nihil  aublimitu  da  evaagsUo  isntiaBt,  qasm  qnod,  qoid- 
quid  sorum  rationi  aoa  Mt  ooDfeatansaai,  hoc  iniqanm, 
vanum  et  frivolam  exittmant    (2w.  0pp.  i.  903.) 

X  Neo  pofte  evanreUam  id  la&sam  et  Inf  ' 
hominum  redigi.    (Zw.  Oppw  i.  316.) 

fi  Soripta  coBtalit  stobioara  elarii  sluoldavit     (Ibid.) 
_f  Iat«mnaer]BaehtiB,dis  H.  BchriA, bwrndsra dam  N. 


T.  fsatz  gemein.    (BulUngflr,  H8C.) 
•»Utmamaiioa«tf«r^Bi.lHftMi  dA 


•Ut 
(Owv.Myc.Vit  Zw.) 

tf  Soriptata  eaaoniea,  sen  Lydto  Inpida  piobaados. 
Myc  ViL  Zw.) 


(Osw. 


yet  the  moment  when,  in  lftl4  or  Ifilft,  ebk  bold  maa 
bowed  the  knee  before  God,  to  aak  of  Him  to  enable 
him  to  ondemtand  Hie  word,  wis  that  wherrin  appear- 
ed the  dawn  of  the  Dey-Sler  which  afterward  roee  npoa 
him. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  poem  of  Eraamoa, 
wherein  that  writer  intradnoed  Jeaoa  Christ  speaking 
to  one  who  was  perishing  by  bis  own  apathy,  prodoced 
a  deep  impression  on  Zwingle's  thoughts.  Akmo  in 
his  room,  no  repeated  to  himself  the  paasago  ini  "  * 
Jesus  complained  that  man  came  not  to  him  I 


ilbraU 


grace,  though  bo  waa  the  fountain  of  all  bleaeing. 
*'AUr  aaid  Zwingle,  ^'AUV  and  that  word  agaui 
and  again  recurred  to  hie  mind.—**  An  there  then  mof 
creatM  beings  or  sainta,  from  whom  we  ahoold  aeek 
help  1    No,  Christ  is  our  onlv  treasure."* 

Zwingle  did  not  confine  his  reading  to  Christian 
writen.  One  of  the  aceompaBknents  of  the  Refer* 
mation  of  the  aizteenA  eentofy  waa  an  attentive  etody 
of  the  classics.  Zwingle  delighted  in  the  poems  of 
Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Pindar,  and  has  left  commentaries 
on  the  two  latter.  He  studied  chisely  Cicero  and  De- 
mosthenes, whose  writings  instructed  him  in  oratory 
and  politico.  The  child  of  the  monntaine  alao  loved 
the  wonden  of  nature  aa  reported  by  PKny :  Tbucy- 
dides,  Sallost,  Livy,  Casar,  Suetouioa,  Plutarch,  and 
Taeitua,  gave  him  an  tnaif^t  into  the  aiiain  of  life. 
He  has  been  blamed  for  his  enthneiaatic  attachment  to 
the  great  naoiea  of  antiquity ;  and  true  it  ia,  that  aome 
of  his  expressions  rsspecting  them  are  not  to  be  justi- 
fied. But,  in  psying  them  so  much  honour,  be  thought 
he  discerned  in  them  not  mere  human  virtuee,  but  the 
influence  of  the  H6ly  Spirit.  God'e  dealmga,  far  from 
being  limited  in  former  agea  to  the  Holy  Land,  ex- 
tended, as  he  thooght,  to  the  whole  world.t  **  Plato, 
also,"  said  he,  **  drew  from  a  aonrce  divine  ;  and  if  the 
Catoa,  Camillos',  and  Sctpioa,  had  not  been  deeply 
religious,  could  they/have  acted  ao  nobly  as  wo  know 
they  did  V't 

Zwingle  diffueed  around  him  a  lore  of  letten.  Se- 
Teral  voung  penons  of  distinction  were  brought  op  in 
his  school.  **  Ton  have  offered  me,  not  only  your 
books,  but  vourself,"  wreto  Yalenline  Tachndi,  eon  of 
one  of  the  heroea  in  the  wan  of  Burgundy :  and  this 
youth,  who  had  already  atodied  ni  Vienna  and  Bale, 
under  the  fint  maatera,  added,  *'  I  have  never  met  with 
any  one  who  explains  the  claaaics  with  so  much  just- 
ness of  thought,  and  depth  of  undentanding,  aa  your- 
8elf."4  Tschudi  went  to  Paris,  and  had  an  opportnDity 
of  comparing  the  geniua  of  ita  univereity  with  that  he 
had  known  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Alps,  overlooked 
by  the  gigantic  summits  and  eternal  snows  of  the  Dodi, 
the  Glamiach,  the  Righi,  and  the  Freyberg.  **  In  whit 
trifling  do  they  edocato  the  youth  of  Frence !"  aaid 
he, "  no  poison  can  equal  the  aophistical  art  they  an 
tnined  in.  It  dulls  the  feculties,  destroys  the  judg- 
ment, and  reducea  to  the  levd  of  the  brutea.  It  makes 
a  man  a  mere  echo,  an  empty  aoond.  Ten  women 
could  not  compete  with  one  of  such  sophists.  II  Even 
in  their  pnyen,  I  feel  assored  they  bring  their  sophisms 
to  God  himself,  and  would,  by  sylloflisois,  oblige  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  grant  their  petitions."  Such,  at  this 
period,  was  Pane,  the  intellectual  capital  of  Christen- 
dom, contrasted  with  Glaris,  a  maritet-town  of  shep- 

*  Dan  ChrittQ*  unser  annen  leelen  ein  ciaifger  Schatz  lej. 
rZw  Opp.  i.398.)  Zwingle  ipeaking  in  IMS,  lays  he  read 
this  poem  of  Ersmui  eight  or  nine jrean  beTora. 

t  Spiritai  iUe  ooilattlt  non  •olam  Faisirtiatn  val  orsararat 
▼•1  ibvebat,  Md  mondun  Qniverram  . . .  ((Eeol.  et  Zw.  £pp. 

t  mil  rtllgkMl  naaqnaai  IhiMsnt  nagnanlmi.    (Ibid.) 
^  Nam  qui  tit  scrioria  In  enodaodii  autoribai  Jndicli,  ridi 

nemiDem.    (Zw,  Kpp.  p.  U.) 
H  Ut  nae  decern  miiliercali 

queaat.    (Ibid.  4ft.) 


oni  aophiita  sdwqaari 
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One  ^leaiii  of  light  from 
I  iUnflumtMni  thu  tU  tbe  ¥ 


wiadon 


Ms«nk»A]|». 
woidgiffi  moiB  tnie 

A  gintft  gMiM  of  thai  am,  Emmas,  eMreiaeil  wnA 
infliisnee  oo  Zwiof^e.  "Ae  moment  aaj  of  Im  writ* 
tBfji  appeared,  Zwiiifle  Ineteiied  to  procoio  it  In 
1A14»  EbMDoo  nmM  Bolo,  and  woe  recoitod  by  he 
Bisiiop  witii  eyasy  eipreeaion  of  esteem.  All  tb* 
fiiendt  of  leanung  assomUod  roond  him.  Bot  the 
■niareh  of  the  aebiiob  had  at  onoe  diseoreied  the  man 
wbopromised  to  bo  the  oloiy  of  Switserland.  *<Ioon- 
gntdate  the  9wies  peoiSe,"  said  he,  writing  to  Zwin- 
gh,  **that  70a  are  doing  yoor  best  to  oiyiNxe  and  eii- 
Dobla  it,  by  studies  and  moral  eondnct  alike  woMbv  of 
idmiittioo.''*  Zwingie  longed  to  see  him.  **Spo- 
niafdi  and  Gauls  once  made  the  jovney  to  Rome  to 
look  OD  Titoe  Livins,*'  said  he,  aod-^eot  oot.  AniT- 
iDg  %i  Bale,  he  there  tend  a  man  abont  forty  years  of 
1^  of  omall  stainn,  weak  health,  and  delicmto  constito- 
liao,  bat  ezlremely  amiable  and  polite.f  It  was  Ene- 
ma. The  ehaim  of  his  intimacy  baniohed  Zwingle*e 
timidity,  and  the  power  of  his  intellect  impressed  him 
wilk  leveranoe.  **•  As  poor,*'  said  Uliich,  **  as  .Sochi- 
Mi,  wken  the  disciplea  of  Socntes  eaeh  btooght  a  gift 
to  their  master,  I  make  yon  the  praeent  he  made,  and 
gi?oyoufliyfe{^/' 

AaiODg  the  moa  of  learning  who  then  formed  a  kmd 
of  coort  of  Erasmns^Amemeh,  Rbenanns,  Froben, 
NeisenoB,  Glaioaiaas,  and  the  rest-^Zwingie  took  no- 
tice of  a  yoong  nntiYe  of  Laoeme,  twenty-aevon  years 
4f  ige,  named  Oswald  Geiahiissler.  Erasmus,  tnns- 
htiog  his  naoM  into  Greek,  had  named  him  Myooniue. 
We  ihaU  often  speek  of  him  by  his  Christian  name, 
to  distinguish  this  friend  of  Zwtnglo  from  Frederic 
Mycooios,  the  disciple  of  Luther.  Oswald,  after  stn- 
dyiog  at  Rothwyl,  with  another  yoong  man  of  his  own 
tge,  nmed  Borthold  Haller— then  at  Berne,  and  after- 
wd  at  Bale— had  become  reolor  of  St  Theodoric's, 
aBdiUlllaterofSt.Poter's,aehoolmthatcity.  Thoooh 
the  humble  sofaootmster  bad  bot «  slender  income,  he 
bid  raanied  a  young  girl  of  a  simplicity  alad  purity  of 
■iiid  thai  won  all  hearts.  We  hsYO  already  said  that 
it  oao  a  time  of  trouble  in  Switxeriand ;  when  foreign 
ma  gave  riee  to  acandalooe  disorders,  and  the  soMiers, 
ntnming  to  their  oonntiy,  brought  with  them  habite 
•f  licsDtiooeneee  and  brutality.  One  winter's  day, 
^oomy  and  orereast,  somo  of  theee  wretches  attacked 
w  qaiet  dwellin|p  of  Oswald,  in  his  absence.  They 
Moulted  the  door,  threw  stones,  and  with  hidecent 
Wgooge  called  for  his  wife.  At  last,  they  burst  open 
titodoor,  and  having  made  their  way  to  hie  school,  broke 
•venfthiog  in  the  ploco^  and  then  retired.  Shortly 
ifter,  Oswald  xetomed.  His  son,  little  Felix,  ran  to 
meet  him  with  loud  cries ;  and  his  wife,  speechless, 
B»de  signs  of  horror.  In  a  moment,  he  pereetTod 
whet  had  happened.  At  the  aame  instant,  a  noise  was 
ksoid  in  the  atreot.  Unable  to  control  himself,  the 
Khoohnasler  seined  a  weapon,  and  pursued  the  rioters 
^  the  cemetery.  They  took,  refoge  within  it  and  pre- 
pued  to  resist  Three  of  them  rushed  upon  Myco' 
niaa,  and  wounded  him ;  and,  while  his  wounds  were 
beiog  dressed,  the  wretches  again  broke  faito  his  bouse, 
with  hoirid  cries.  Oswald  telle  no  more.t  Such  were 
the  oeenes  which  took  pbco  in  Switoerland,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eizteentb  century,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion had  humanized  the  manners  of  the  people. 
.  The  uprightnees  of  Oswald  Myconius,  and  his  de- 
MTs  of  leaminf  end  virtoo,  brought  him  mto  contact 

•  Tb  tnlqae  «iinJl«a  optimto  edam  atndiJs  ao  moriboa  et  ex- 
pohetit  et  nobjjjtab  itia.    (Zw  Epp.  p.  10.) 

m  coraiicu\oli^>c  too  aainoto*  venim  minlmo  inooncJano. 
w^toilme  «wti«at«n  vidsre  Tidesr.    (lUd.) 

lE>TBaml,lktis8tQltiti»,cuBiaiiiiot    MyooaU. 


with  Zwingle.  The  rector  of  the  eehoo!  of  Bale  at 
once  ackn<mledfed  the  superior  genius  of  the  curate 
of  Glaris.  In  una^ectod  homihty  he  shrunk  from  the 
prneee  of  Zwmglo  and  Erasmus.  '*  Tou  schoolmao- 
ters,'*  the  latter  would  often  say,  **are,  in  my  opinion, 
e^oal  to  kings."  Bot  the  momst  Myconius  was  of  a 
ddferent  jndgmeni  **  I  do  but  creep  upon  the  earth,*^ 
aaid  he ;  **  ^nm  my  cbMhood  Uiere  hals  been  a  some- 
tbtng  low  aiid  small  about  me.*** 

A  preeeher  who  had  arritod  in  Bale,  ahnoet  at  the 
ssme  time  as  Zwinglo,  was  then  eiciting  attebtion. 
Of  mih)  and  peaeefoT  temper,  he  lored  a  tranquil  lifo ; 
slow  sfnd  circumspect  in  bis  actions,  he  was  most  hap- 
py in  stndiooa  occopations,  and  in  endeatonrs  to  pro*' 
mote  good  wiH  amonff  Christians,  f  He  was  named 
John'  Hs'uaachein,  in  Oreek,  OScolampadins,  or  **  light 
of  the  house,**  end  waa  bom  in  F^nconia,  of  rich  pa*" ' 
rents,  one  year  before  the  birth  of  Zwinglo.  His  pious 
motimr  wished  to  detote  to  leanring  and  to  God  him- 
self the  only  child  that  ProTidence  had  left  her.  Hie 
father  at  first  destined  him  to  commerce,  and  afterward 
to  jurisprudence ;  bot  on  QGeotampadius*s  return  from 
Bologna,  (where  he  had  studied  law,)  the  Lord,  whoso 
purpose  it  was  to  mske  him  a  light  m  the  Church, 
callod  him  to  the  study  of  Theology.!  He  was  preach- 
ing in  hie  native  town,  when  Oapito,  who  had  made  hie 
acqoainunoo  at  Heidelberg,  obuined  hie  election  as 
preacher  at  Bale.  He  there  proclaimed  Christ,  with 
sn  eloquence  which  was  the  admiration  of  his  hearers.^ 
Erasmua  admitted  Kim  to  intimacy.  CEcolampadius 
was  charmed  with  the  boor*  he  spent  in  the  society  of 
this  distinguished  geniue.  '*  Wo  must  seek,"  said  the 
prince  of  scholars,  *'  we  must  seek  bot  one  thing  in 
Holy  Scripture,  namely,  Jesua  Christ**H  He  present- 
ed to  the  young  preacher,  in  token  of  his  friendship,  the 
iirst  chapters  of  St  John's  Gospel.  GBcolampadias 
would  often  kiso  this  pledge  of  so  valued  a  friendship, 
and  appended  it  to  hie  crucifix,  **  in  order,**  said  he, 
*'  that  I  may  always  remember  Erasmos  in  my  prayers.** 

Zwingle  returned  to  hie  mountain-home  with  his 
mind  ami  heart  full  of  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  at 
B&le.  **  I  should  not  be  ablo  to  sleep,**  said  be,  writ- 
ing to  Erasmus,  **  without  holding  some  discourse  with, 
you.  Iliere  Is  nothing  I  am  ao  proud  of  as  having  seen 
Erasmus.**  Zwinglo  hod  received  a  new  impulsion. 
Such  visits  have  at  times  great  effecta  on  a  Christian'a 
conduct.  The  disciples  of  Zwingle,  Valentin,  Jost, 
Louis,  Peter,  and  I^dius  Tschudi ;  his  friends,  the 
beiliff,  AoUi,  the  curate,  Bintll,  of  Weeen,  Fridolin 
Branner,  and  the  celebrated  profeasor  Glareanns,  were 
delighted  to  watch  his  growth  in  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. The  old  respected  him  ae  a  conrageous  defen- 
der of  his  country ; — the  faithftil  pastors  ss  a  sealous 
minister  of  the  Lord.  NMhing  was  transacted  in  the 
country  without  his  advice.  All  the  better  sort  looked 
to  him  as  destined  one  day  to  reatore  the  ancient  virtuea 
of  their  coontry.f 

Francis  the  First  baviiffi  ascended  the  throne,  and 
preparing  to  avenge  on  Ita^  the  honour  of  France,  the 
Pope  in  alarm,  aought  to  gain  over  the  cantons,  liius, 
in  161  A,  Ulrich  again  saw  the  plains  of  Italy  covered 
by  the  battaHons  of'biafolloir*countiymen.    But  th^ 

*  Ei|QJdsm  hmai  repsm  didisi  heotSBa%  «t  sat  Baton  noiolo 
quid  hnnile  Tel  s  ounabnlU  in  me.    (Osw.  Myc.  Vit.  Zw.) 

t  iag9ok>  mJti  et  traaqnillo,  paeis  el  concordte  otudiooiial. 
moo.    (M.Ad.yit.  (Ee.p.ie.) 

t  Flectente  et  vocante  Deo,  qui  eo  in  dome  sua  pM  Isapedo 
nsamserst    (Ibid.  46.) 

^  Oaniun  ven  fpteilasHum  st  sraditmam  adnintSono 
Chiiitumundicavit.    (Ibid.) 

JNikU  in  oaoris  Uteris  pnoter  Chxistam  qoOTsadom.  (Kras- 
,  £pp.  p.  408.) 

f  Jnititisas  aritsmper  kune  oUsi  fsoUtotum  IH,  (Ostr. 
iMycVltZw.) 
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diword  whieh  the  tntrigaet  of  Che  French  iotroduced 
tmong  the  anny  of  the  confederates  grieved  hie  apirtt. 
Often  might  he  be  seen,  in  the  midat  of  the  camp,  ha* 
rangaing,  in  words  of  energy  and  wisdom,  an  andienoe 
armed  from  hes4  to  foot  ana  ready  for  battle.*  On  the 
8th  of  September,  five  days  before  ^e  battle  of  Marig- 
nan,  he  preached  in  the  square  of  Mooza,  where  the 
Swiss  troops  who  adhered  to  their  standards  were  as- 
sembled. "  If  the  advice  of  Zwingle  had  then  been 
MIowed,**  says  Werner  Steiner,  of  2ug,  *'  what  mise- 
ries would  oor  country  have  been  apeied  !**  But  all 
ears  were  closed  >fl>inst  the  accents  of  concord,  peace, 
and  submission.  The  overpowering  eloquence  of  the 
Cardinal  Schinner  electrified  theconfederates,  and  made 
them  rush  impetuously  to  the  feul  plains  of  Marignan. 
The  ilower  of  the  Swiss  youth  perished.  Zwin^le, 
who  bad  failed  in  his  attempts  to  avert  these  calamitiea, 
exposed  himself  in  the  cause  of  Rome  to  the  greatest 
danger.  His  hand  grasped  a  sword  !t  Melancholy 
miauke  of  Zwingle.  He,  a  minister  of  Christ,  more 
than  once  forgot  that  it  was  his  duty,  to  fight  only  with 
the  weapons  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  was  idoomed  to  see 
accomplished  in  his  own  case  in  a  most  striking  man- 
ner, that  prophecy  of  the  Lord,  Tkeff  thai  kike  ih€  sword 
shall  ftruh  hf  the  sword, 

Zwingle  and  the  JSwiss  failed  to  save  Rome  from 
defeat  The  Venetian  ambassador,  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  waa  the  firac  to  learn  the  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Marignan.  Overjoyed,  he  repaired  early  to  the  Vati- 
can. The  Pope  left  his  apartmefits,  though  scarcely 
attired,  to  give  him  audience.  Leo  the  Tenth,  on 
hearing  the  intelligence,  made  no  aecret  of  hie  faaca. 
In  a  moment  of  alarm,  he  saw  nothing  but  Francis  the 
Firstt  andiost  all  hope :— '*  My  lord  ambassador,**  aaid 
he,  tremblingly,  to  ^rai,  "  we  must  throw  ourselves 
into  the  king's  arms,  and  cry  for  mercy."  Luther  and 
Zwingle,  when  in  circumatancea  of  peril,  knew  another 
refuge,  and  invoked  another  mercy.} 

This  second  visit  to  Italy  was  not  unattended  with 
advantage  to  Zwingle.  He  took  notice  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Ambiosian  ritual,  in  use  aft  Milan, 
and  that  of  Rome.  He  collected,  and  compared  with 
each  other,  the  most  ancient  canona  of  the  Mass. 
Thus  his  spirit  of  inquiiv  found -employment  amid  the 
tumult  of  camps.  At  the  same  time,  the  sight  of  the 
children  of  his  native  land,  drawn  from  their  mountains, 
and  delivered  np  to  alaughter,  like  their  cattle,  filled 
him  with  indignation.  **  The  blood  of  the  confede- 
latea,"  said  he,  «<  is  counted  of  less  value  than  their 
aheep  and  oxen.'*  The  faithleasness  and  ambition  of 
the  pope^the  avarice  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy— 
the  licentiousness  and  immorality  of  the  monks — the 
pride  and  luxury  of  the  prelates — the  corruption  and 
venality  that  apread  on  all  sides  smong  his  countrymen 
•^11  these  evils  were  forced  more  than  ever  on  his 
notice,  and  helped  to  deepen,  more  than  ever,  his  con- 
viction of  the  neceasity  of  a  reformation  in  the  Church. 

Zwingle,  from  that  time,  preached  the  word  of  God 
with  more  distinctness.  He  expounded  the  portions 
of  the  Gospels  and  Epiatles  chosen  for  public  worship ; 
ever  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture.  II  He  spoke 
with  force  and  animation,^  and  poraued*  with  his  audi- 

«  In  dem  Heerlager  hat  er  Flytiig  gepredlget  (Ballinger 
M8C.) 

t  .  .  .  IndsntchiaobteB  liok  radUoh  und  dapfer  gtrteUt 
BiitRsiheik,  Worten  nnd  Tksten.    (BulUngw,  M8C.) 

t  Dornine  orator,  Tedsremo  qael  iWa  il  re  Chrlitmo  semet- 
terremo  in  le  10  man  dlmandando  aiisericordia.  (Zoni  He- 
ktfonoMa.) 

§  BoUitiimo  jparlador :  (Leo  X^  prometea  afia  ma  non  aten' 
dea  .  .  .  (Belationo  MSCdi  Ondenigo,  rcnuto  orator  dj 
Boms.) 

I  Nbn  hominiun  eommentis,  sod  sola  seriptararam  Mblica* 
nmcoUatione.    (2w.  Opp.  i.  37S.) 

ff  Sondsni  aneb  adt  pradign,  doRiaen  sr  kelftig  wasa. 
(BoUinga^  M8.)  ^^ 


ton,  the  same  coarse  that  God  was  ponuing  ^ 

D.  He  did  not  expose,  aa  Luther  did,  the  wonnde 
of  the  Church ;  but,  according  as  his  study  •f  the 
BiUe  discovered  to  hnn  any  profitable  instniction,  he 
imparted  il  to  his  flock.  He  laboured  to  pennede  theaa 
to  receive  the  truth  into  their  hearu ;  and  then  de- 
pended upon  it  fsr  the  efftct  it  was  deetined  to  pio- 
dnce.*  **  If  the  people  see  clearljr  what  is  true,'* 
thought  he,  **  they  will  at  once  diacem  what  ie  Mae." 
-^Thia  maxim  is  good  in  the  commeacement  of  a  re- 
formation, but  a  time  arrivea  when  error-most  be  boldly 
denounced.  Zwingle  well  knew  this.  "  The  spring," 
said  he,  **  is  the  season  for  sowing  onr  seed." — It  wme 
then  seed  time  with  him. 

Zwingle  has  marked  this  period  aa  the  dawn  of -the 
Swiss  lUformation.  Four  years  before,  he  had  bent 
over  God's  book ;  and  he  now  lataed  hie  head,  and 
turned  toward  the  people  to  impart  to  them  the  U^ 
he  had  received  from  it  It  was  a  new  and  impoitent 
epoch,  in  the  development  of  the  religiona  revolution 
of  theae  countries ;  but  it  is  a  miataken  condnsion  to 
infer  that  Zwingle's  reformation  preceded  Lather's. 
Zwingle  may  possibly  have  preached  the  Gospel  a 
year  previous  to  the  theses  of  Luther,  but  the  Gospel 
was  preached  by  Lather  himaelf,  four  years  before  thoee 
celebrated  propositiona.  If  Luther  and  Zwingle  hnd 
done  nothing  but  preach,  the  Reformation  would  not 
have  ao  aoon  spread  through  the  Chnreh.  The  ooe 
and  the  other  was  neither  the  first  monk,  nor  the  fiiat 
priest  who  taught  a  purer  doctrine  than  the  echolastic 
teadtera :  but  Luther  waa  the  first  who  boldly  snd 
publidy  raised  the  standard  of  truth  againat  prevailing 
error,  and  invited  general  attention  to  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  eahaiion  by  grace  ;  thus  intro- 
ducing his  generation  to  that  path  of  knowledge,  foith, 
and  life,  from  which  a  new  world  has  arisen,  and  com- 
mencing a  real  and  saving  chan|g|e.  The  great  battle, 
of  which  the  signal  was  given  in  the  tboMe  of  1617, 
waa  the  true  parent  of  the  Reformation,  and  gave  to 
it  both  its  soul  and  its  form.  Lather  was  the  eariiesc 
of  the  ReformerB. 

A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  beginning  to  breathe  on  the 
Swiss  mountains.  One  d^,  uie  curate  of  Gkria,  being 
in  the  lovelv  country  of  li^lis,  at  the  house  of  Adam, 
thecurate  of  the  place,  in  company  with  Binzli,  theennte 
of  Wesen,  and  Varchon,  corate  of  Keittnaen,  the  party 
of  frienda  found  an  old  litoigy,  in  which  they  read  theae 
words—"  After  the  child  is  beptized,  the  saenment  of 
the  Iiord*s  Supper  and  the  cnp  is  to  be  given  him."t 
—"Then,'*  remarked  Zwingle,  "the  Sopper  waa,  at 
that  time,  given  under  both  kinds  l"  The  litorgy  m 
question  was  about  two  centuriea  old.  Thia  was  a 
grand  discovery  for  the  priests  of  the  Alpe. 

The  defeat  at  Marignan  produced  the  eonaeqnences 
that  were  to  be  expected  in  the  remoter  cantone.  The 
victorious  Francis  I.  lavished  gold  and  flattery  to  win 
over  the  confederates ;  and  the  emperor  adjured  them 
by  their  honour,  by  (he  teara  of  widowe  and  orphana, 
and  the  blood  of  their  brethren,  not  to  aell  their  eer' 
vices  to  their  mdrderers.  The  French  party  prevailed 
in  Glaria,  and  his  residence  in  the  oonntiy  became, 
from  that  time,  a  burden  to  Ulrieh. 

At  Claris,  Zwingle  mi^ht  have  remained  e  man  ef 
his  own  age.  Party  intrigue,  political  prejudices,  the 
empire.  Prance,  the  duke  of  Milan,  might  have  almost 
absorbed  his  life.  God  never  leaves  in  the  tumult  of 
the  world  those  whom  he  is  training  for  the  people. 
He  leads  them  aside — ^he  sets  them  m  solitude,  where 
they  may  feel  tbemielves  in  his  presence,  and  gaihsr 

*  Volebat  veritstem  coenitam.  in  cordlbai  anditomm«  agero 
iQum  officfnm.    (Oiw.  Myc.  Vit  Zw.) 

i  Detur  EucharbtiM  ucramentnm,  dmlliter  pooolum  m» 
gulnii.    (Zw.  Opp.  1.906.) 
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inezbtiMtible  inttnietkm.  The  Aon  of  QoA  himteif, 
the  type  in  that  particular  of  his  dealingt.  with  his 
lerrants,  passed  forty  days  io  the  desert.  The  time 
bad  come  when  Zwingle  was  to  be  deliverad  from  the 
tanooil  of  his  politieJ  asitttion,  whieh  fay  constant 
passage  throogn  his  soul  would  hsTo  quenched  the 
ipirit  of  God.  It  was  time  that  he  should  be  disci- 
plined for  another  stage  than  that  vrhsreon  figured 
coQitiers  and  iitetions,  and  on  which  he  might  faaTe 
been  tempted  to  waste  an  enervy  worthy  of  better 
aims.  His  conntiy  stood  in  need  of  a  fery  different 
serriee.  It  was  necessary  that  a  new  life  ahould  at 
this  time  deecend  from  heaven,  and  that  he  who  was 
to  be  the  instrument  in  communicating  it  to  othen 
should  himself  uiileem  the  things  of  timow  These  two 
spheres  are  entirely  distinct ;  a  wide  space  separates 
these  two  worlds :  and  before  passing  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  Zwingle  was  to  halt  for  s  while  on  a  neutral 
territory,  a  middle  and  preparatory  ground,  then  to  be 
tiiigbt  of  God.  God  at  this  time  took  him  from  the 
centre  of  the  faetions  of  Glaris,  and  led  him,  for  his 
BOTiciate,  to'  the  eolitude  of  a  hermitage.  Thus  was 
the  hopeful  promise  of  the  Refimnation,  which,  ere 
hm^,  was  to  be  transplanted  to  another  soil,  and  to 
cover  the  moontains  with  ito  shadow,  shut  up  in  the 
namw  enclosure  of  the  walls  of  an  abbey. 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  a  wayfaring 
monk,  Meinrad  of  Hohensollem,  had  passed  between 
the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  WaUstetten,  and  resting  on  a 
little  hill  in  fiont  of  an  amphitheatre  of  fir-tiees,  had 
eoMtnicted  there  bis  cell.  Outlaws  had  imbrued  their 
htndi  in  the  blood  of  the  saint.  For  a  long  time  the 
Uood-etained  cell  was  deserted.  But  towsrd  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  a  convent  and  church,  in  honour 
of  the  Tirgin,  waa  built  on  this  sacred  spot  On  the 
eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  its  consecration,  the  bishop 
of  Conitanee  aod  his  priests  were  at  prayers  u  the 
cborch -.>  when  a  heavenly  chant,  proceeding  from 
tone  inTisible  beings,  suddenly  resounded  in  the  chapel. 
'They  listened  prostrate  and  amased.  Next  day  as  the 
hithop  was  about  to  consevrste  the  chapel,  a  voice 
three  times  repeated,  "  Stop !  Stop !  God  himself  hso 
cooseerated  it.***  Christ  in  person,  it  was  said,  had 
Ptononneed  his  blessing  on  it  during  the  night ;  the 
hymnt  hesrd  were  thoM  of  the  angels,  apoatles,  and 
Hints ;  end  the  -virgin  had  appeared  for  an  instant  like 
s  fluh  of  lightning  on  the  altar.  A  bull  of  Leo  VIII. 
fNbade  the  faithful  to  doubt  the  troth  of  this  legend- 
UT  tile.  From  that  time  a  vast  crowd  of  pilgrims 
poored  incesssnfciv  to  our  lady  of  the  Eremites  for  the 
^ODseeration  of  the  angels.  Delphi  and  Ephesus  in 
lonner  sges,  and  Loretto  in  modern  timea,  have  alone 
<<)aslled  the  renown  of  Einsidlen,  It  was  in  this 
MD|ular  scene  that  Ulrich  Zwingle  was,  in  1516,  called 
to  be  priest  and  preacher. 

Zwingle  did  not  hesitate.  **  I  am  neither  swayed 
Wsmbition,  nor  the  love  of  gain,"  said  he,  **bot  driven 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  French."t  Motives  of  a  higher 
Kiad  concur  to  decide  him.  On  the  one  hand  being 
iBore  retired,  hsving  more  quiet,  snd  a  chaise  of  less 
extent,  be  will  have  more  time  for  study  and  medita- 
tioiL  On  the  other  hand,  this  resort  of  pilgrims 
will  aflfonl  htm  opportunity  for  diffosing  to  the  most 
distant  Isnds  the  knowledge  of  Christ.| 

The  friends  of  the  gospel  at  Glaris  loudly  expressed 
their  nief.  «  VfhsA  worse  could  have  befallen  Glaris,*' 
•ud  Peter  Tsehadi,  one  of  the  most  dietinguished  citi* 

n^t^T?*  ®*f^  ^"^*  divlnitas  oaiipsUa  oonsserata  est 
Hsita.  AnntL  Eihuidl.  p.  ai. 

Jlv^^^  votavimns  non  ciqiidlinis  sat  ouplditstis  noU  itl- 
*"'S' »«™«n  Oallomm  tochnii.    (Zw.Epp.a4.) 

J  Cfcrntuai  ei  tjju  veiltatsA  In  rqgloDeo  et  varisa  et  romo- 
tMdiTuJguHanfeiiciapportunlateT   (Osw.Myo.Vit.Zw^ 


I  going. 
I  lor  the 


xens  of  the  canton,  **  than  to  lose  ao  valuable  a  man.*'* 
His  parishioners,  seeing  his  inflexibility,  resolved  to 
continue  to  him  the  name  of  pastor  of  Glaris,  with  a 
part  of  the  stipend,  and  the  power  of  returning  to 
It  whenever  he  would,  t 

Conrad,  of  Reichbeig,  a  gentleman  deacended  from 
an  ancient  family,  of  serious,  open-hearted  intrepid, 
and  sometimes  stam  manners,  was  one  of  the  best 
known  huntamen  of  the  country  whither  be  waa  t 
He  had  eetablished  on  one  of  his  estates  a  stud  f 
breeding  of  horses,  which  became  famous  in  Italy. 
This  man  was  the  abbot  of  our  lady  of  the  Eremitea. 
Reichberg  held  in  equal  averaion  the  pretensions  of 
Rome,  and  theological  controversy.  When  one,  on 
occasion  of  a  visitation  of  the  order,  made  some  re- 
marks :  "  I  am  master  here  and  not  yon,**  answered 
he  abruptly;  "go  about  your  buaineas.,'  Another 
time,  when  Leo  Joda  was  discussing  some  subject  at 
table  with  the  administntor  of  the  convent,  the  bunting 
abbot  exclaimed :  '*  Let  me  put  an  end  to  your  disput- 
ings :  I  say,  with  David-^^aee  mgrcy  upon  me,  0  God  I 
auording  to  thf  lowing  HndneMt :  Enter  not  inio 
judgmnU  vfUk  tky  servant!  aod  I  want  to  know 
nothing  more.''t 

The  baron  Theobald  de  Geroldsek  was  administra- 
tor of  the  monastery.  He  was  of  mild  character,  ain- 
cerely  piooa,  and  iond  of  learning.  His  favourite 
scheme  waa  to  collect  in  his  convent  a  aociety  of  leam« 
ed  men.  With  this  view  he  had  invited  Zwingle. 
Eegerfor  instruction,  he  entreated  his  new  friend  to 
direct  his  studies.  «*Read  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
answered  Zwingle,  "  and  for  the  better  understandiiic 
them,  consult  St.  Jerome."  **  And  yet,"  he  continuec^ 
**  a  time  is  coming  (and  soon  too,  with  God's  help,) 
when  Christians  will  think  little  of  St.  Jerome  or  any 
other  teacher,  but  the  word  of  God."^  The  condoc 
of  Geroldsek  exhibited  evidence  of  his  progress  in  the 
faith.  He  gave  permiasioo  to  the  nuns  of  a  nunnery 
attached  to  Einsidlen  to  read  the  bible  in  the  vulgar 
toncpe,  and  some  years  after  he  took  up  hia  abode  at 
Zurich,  in  Zwingle's  neighbourhood,  and  died  on  the 
plain  oif  CappeL  The  same  attraction  aoon  united  to 
Zwingle  the  worthy  QSxIin,  Lucaa,  and  other  inmatea 
of  the  abbey  vralls.  These  studious  men,  remote  from 
the  clamoura  of  party,  were  accustomed  to  read  toge- 
ther the  Sriptures,  the  fathers,  the  masterpieces  of 
antiquity,  and  the  writings  of  the  restorers  ol  learning. 
It  o(\en  happened  that  friends  from  distant  parta  joinM 
their  interesting  circle.  One  day  Capito,  among 
othera,  arrived  on  a  visit  ta  Einsidlen.  The  two 
friends,  renewing  the  connexion  formed  at  Baden» 
together  went  round  the  convent  and  ita  wild  environs, 
alMorbed  in  oonveraation  touchinff  the  Scripture  and 
the  will  of  God.  On  one  point  they  were  agreed— it 
was  thai  the  pope  mmst  fall  t  Capito  was  at  thst  time 
a  braver  man  than  he  was  at  a  later  data. 

In  this  ouiet  retreat,  Zwin^e  had  reat,  leianre,  books, 
and  friends ;  snd  he  grew  in  understanding  snd  in 
faith.  Then  it  was  (.May  1507,)  that  he  ap|3ied  him- 
self to  a  task  that  waa  very  useful  to  him.  As  in 
early  times,  the  kings  of  Israel  with  their  own  hands 
trsnscribed  the  law  of  God,  so  Zwingle  copied  out  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul.  There  were  then  none  but  cum- 
broua  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  snd  Zwinffle 
wished  to  be  able  to  carry  it  always  about  him.  II    He 

*  <)iUd  snim  Glareana  nostra  tristias  aooiders  potsiak, 
tanio  videliclt  privari  riro.    (Z w .  Epp.  p.  16.) 

t  For  two  yean  after  this,  Zwingle  i 

PSfltor  Olaronw,  Mmbter  Ercml.  (IbidO 


t  For  two  yean  after  this,  Zwingle  etlll  signed  hinself ; 

Ifltor  Olaronw,  Mmbter  Ercml.  (Ibid.) 

t  Win,  K.  Oeeeh,  itl.  308.  Zwinglii  Bildang  v.  8«hiil«r,fi 
174.MisceaTicnr.iU.9a 

§  Fore,  idque  nrevl,  Deo  lic  juvante,  ut  oeque  Hieronymos 
neqae  cvteri,  sed  M>la  (criptuts  divlnl  apud  Chrittlanos  m 
pratio  dt  future.    (Zw.  0pp.  i.  378.> 

I  This  manuscript  ia  in  the  library  of  Zurjoh. 
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learned  by  lieart  the  whole  of  the  epitdee ;  then  the 
lemftitiing  books  of  the  New  Testement ;  end  after  that 
portions  of  the  Old.  Thus  did  his  heart  cleave  more 
end  more  to  the  tapreme  anthoritj  of  God*e  word. 
Not  satisfied  with  acknowledging  its  snpremaqr,  be 
formed  the  resolotion  to  sebject  his  life  to  it  in  since- 
rity. Qrsdually  his  walk  became  in  every  thing  raoie 
Christian.  The  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  Iwought 
into  this  wilderness  was  then  accomplishing.  Dooot- 
less  it  was  not  till  bis  visit  to  Zoridi,  that  the  Chris- 
tian life  penetrated  bis  sool  with  power ;  but  already 
at  Einsidlen  his  progress  in  sanctincation  was  evident 
At  Olaris  he  had  iMsen  seen  to  take  part  in  woridly 
emosements  ;  at  Einsidlen  he  was  nete  notaeeabie  for 


purity  of  manners,  and  freedom  from  every  stain,  and 
from  every  kind  of  woridlhiess :  he  began  to  see  the 


every 

great  spintual  interests  of  the  people,  and  by  slow  d^ 
grees  learned  what  God  would  teach  him. 

Providence  had,  besides,  other  porposes  in  bringinff 
him  to  Einsidlen.  He  was  to  have  a  nearer  view  of 
die  superstitions  and  conniptions  which  had  invaded  the 
eburch.  The  image  of  the  Viigin,  carefully  preserved 
in  the  monastery,  it  was  alle|^,  had  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  Over  the  ^te  of  the  abbey  might 
be  read  this  pompons  inscription :  **  Here  may  be  ob- 
tained complete  remission  of  sins."  A  maltitodo  of 
'Igrims,  from  all  parts  of  Cbrislendom,  Hocked  to  Bin* 

lien,  that  they  might  obtain  this  grace  for  their  ptl« 
grimage.  The  church,  the  abbey,  the  whole  valley, 
was  crowded,  on  occasion  of  the  fete  of  the  Viigin, 
with  her  devout  worshippers.  But  it  was  especially  on 
Ae  grand  fete  of  the  consecration  of  the  angels,  that 
the  crowd  thronged  the  hermitage.  Long  files,  to  the 
number  of  several  thousands  of  ^th  sexes,  climbed  the 
steep  sides  ofthe  mountain  leading  to  the  oratory,  singing 
hymns,  or  counting  the  beads  of  theirchaplets.  These  de- 
vout pilgrims  forced  their  way  into  the  church,  believing 
diemselves  nearer  to  God  there  than  anywhere  else. 

Zwingle's  residence  at  Einsidlen  hadaimilareffiMts 
to  those  attending  Luther's  visit  to  Rome,  in  admit- 
ting him  to  a  closer  view  of  the  comiptions  of  the  pa> 
pacy.  It  was  there  his  education,  as  a  reformer,  was 
completed.  The  seriousness  his  sool  had  acquired, 
seen  manifested  itself  in  outward  action.  Affected  at 
the  sight  of  so  many  evils,  he  resolved  to  oppose  them 
•neisetically.  He  did  not  falter  between  his  conscience 
%nd  his  interest.  He  boldly  stood  up,  and  his  powerful 
elo^u^nce  feariessly  attaclced  the  auperstition  of  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  htm.  *'  Think  not,*'  said  he, 
speaking  from  his  pulpit,  **  that  God  ia  in  this  temple 
mere  than  in  any  other  part  of  creation.  Wherever 
he  has  fixed  your  dwelling  he  encoinpasses  you, 
hears  you,  as  much  as  at  our  lady  at  ESinsidlen.  What 
power  can  there  be  in  nnprofiuMe  works,  weary  pil. 
grimagea,  offerings,  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  and  tbesainU, 
to  secure  you  the  jfavour  of  God  f  What  signifies  the 
moltiplyinff  of  words  in  prayer  t  what  efficacy  in  the 
cowl,  or  shaven  crown,  or  priestly  garments,  falling, 
end  adorned  with  geld  f  God  looks  upon  the  heart— 
and  our  heart  is  far  off  from  Qod."** 

But  Zwingle  was  resolved  to  do  mora  than  reeist 
•operstition ;  he  sought  to  satisfy  the  ardent  desire  after 
a  reconciliation  with  God,  whioh  urged  on  aome  of  the 
piljRima  that  flocked  to  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Ein- 
aidTen.  "  Christ,"  he  cried,  like  the  Bapttat  hom  ano- 
ther  wilderness  of  Jodea,  '*  Christ,  who  oHered  himself 
on  the  cross,  once  for  all,  is  the  sacrifice  and  victhn 
which  satisfies  for  all  eternity,  for  the  sins  of  all  be- 
lievers."t    Thna  Zwingle  went  forward.    From  the 

*  Veitif  oblonga  et  plicit  plena,  mall  anro  omatl . . .  Cor 
voro  Interim  pracala  a  Deo  eit   (Zw.  Opp.  L  998.) 

t  Chiistua  qui  mm  MiaeX  in  cmea  obtuit,  hoitia  est  et  vic- 
una  latiifaciens  inatemam,  pro  peccatfi  omnlua  fidelium. 


)  bold  a  atyle  of  preaching  WM  henid  ia 
the  most  venerated  aaoctuaiy  in  Switieiland,  the  ban* 
ner  of  resistance  to  Rome  was  more  distinctly  visibU 
above  Ha  moontains ;  and  there  was  a  kind  of  earth- 
quake of  Reformation,  which  moved  ita  very  founds^ 


In  tmtb,  an  nniveraal  astonishment  took  peeeeesion 
of  men's  minds,  at  the  aoand  of  the  eloquent  pneat's 
sermons.  Some  withdrew  with  honor ;  others  fluctu- 
ated between  the  faith  of  their  fathera  and  the  docvrine 
that  was  to  give  them  peace.  Many  were  led  to  that 
Jesus  who  was  deelarea  to  be  full  of  mercy,  and  look 
away  with  ihem  the  tapers  they  htd  brought  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Virgin.  A  crowd  of  pilgrims  letomed  to 
their  native  plaoes»  eveiywhera  annoonemg  the  tidinga 
tbev  had  heaid  at  Einsidlen.  ^  Christ  alone  oaves  os, 
snd  he  saves  overy  where  1"  It  often  happened  that 
troops  of  pilgrims,  aatoniihed  at  what  thsy  that  heard 


recounted,  tamed  back  without  completing  their  nil- 
grimage.  The  wprahippois  of  Mary  were  every  day 
fewer.    It  waa  fiwn  their  offeringa  that  the  levcnna 


of  Zwingle  and  Genldaek  waa  dmwn.  But  the  bold 
witneaa  for  the  troth  wae  too  happy  to  see  himself  im- 
poverished, while  thns,  spiritually,  making  many  rich. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  16 18,  among  the  numeroua  hear* 
en  of  Zwingle,  waa  a  learned  man,  of  yentle  charac- 
ter and  active  charity,  named  Gaepard  Hedio,  a  doctor 
of  divinity  at  Bale.  Zwingle  preached  on  the  histoiy 
of  the  man  taken  with«palay(Uike  v.,)  io  wiiich  occuis 
our  Latd*s  declaration :  "  The  JSim  efUmmluUhpmm 
on  ettrtk  to  fifrgioe  jMt,"  a  paaaage  well  snited  to 
strike  the  crowd  aaeembied  in  the  cherch  of  the  Virgin. 
The  preacher^  diacowse  moved,  datighted,  and  in- 
apirsd  the  whole  aseemMy ;  and,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, the  Doctor  of  Bale.*  Long  afterward,  Hedio 
would  expreea  his  admiiaiion  :  **  How  beantifbl  and 
profound !  how  grave  and  convinciog !  how  uMiving, 
and  agreeable  to  the  Seripturae,  waa  that  discoorse  !*' 
saidM.  '^  How  it  ramioda  one  of  the  et^yeui,  (force,) 
of  the  ancient  doctore."t  From  that  moment,  Hedio 
loved  and  admired  Zwm^fto4  He  lodged  to  go  to  him, 
and  open  his  heart.  He  lingered  about  the  abb^,  with- 
out daring  to  make  advances,  restrained,  as  he  tells  us, 
by  a  aort  of  anperstitioos  fear.  Mounting  hia  horse, 
h*  slowly  departed  from  our  Lady'a  chapel,  lookii^ 
back  on  a  apot  which  held  ao  grant  a  trsesurs^  with  the 
warmeet  regret.^ 

In  this  manner  did  Zwiqgle  pveech ;  leas  powerfully, 
no  doobt,  but  with  more  modrntftan^  and  no  leaa  suc- 
oess  than  Lnther ;  he  avoided  precipitation,  and  gave 
leaa  offrace  to  men's  minds,  thsa  did  the  Saxon  monk ; 
he  trusted  to  the  power  of  truth  for  resulu.  The  same 
prodenee  marked  his  ioterooune  with  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church.  Fax  from  directly  oppoaiog  them,  like  Lu- 
ther, he  continued  long  on  friendly  tenna  with  them. 
They  treated  him  with  respeet,  aof^  only  on  account  of 
his  learning  and  talenta,  (and  Luther  would  have  been 
cntitiled  to  equal  attention  from  the  Bishops  of  Menu 
and  Brandenburg,)  but  atill  more  on  account  of  his  de- 
votion to  the  pope's  political  viewa,  and  the  influence 
that  anch  a  man  as  Zwin^  must  needs  poeeesa  in  a 
lie. 


In  faet,  several  ctntona,  weaiy  of  the  pope's  aervics, 
were  on  die  point  of  »  rupture.  But  the  legates  hoped 
to  retain  many  on  their  side  by  gaining  Zwingle,  u 
they  had  gained  over  Eraamua,  by  pensions  and  bo- 
nonrs.    The  legatee,  Ennins  and  Pucci,  often  visited 

Ii  Mrmo  its  me  inflammsTit  .  .  .  (Zw.  £pp.  p.  90.) 
t  Klegani  llle,  doetet,  grtriti  oopiomu,  pebetrant  et  erta- 

geliooa  .  .  .  (Ibid.  800 
t  Ut  Inelpenm  ZwmgllaiBaretiMimecompluoti,raNlpera 

atadmirul    (Ibid.) 
6  Sicqueabeqvtitavi,  non  line  nolflttls,  qaam  tamen  ipM 

laJhl  ptpsfSat.    (Ibid.  00.) 
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JBiotidfoo,  where,  from  the  proximity  of  the  democntic. 
caDtoos,  their  negociatioM  with  those  stttee  were  moot 
etff .  But  Zwingle,  far  from  saerificiDff  troth  to  the 
aolieitatioDs  and  bribet  of  Rome,  allowed  no  oppoita- 
Dity  to  paas  of  defendtng  the  Gospel.  The  famous 
Sehinner,  who  was  then  on  ill  terms  with  hie  diocese, 
spent  some  time  at  Eiosidlen.  **  The  whole  papacy," 
remuked  Zwingle,  in  eonversation  with  him,  *'  rests 
on  bid  foundations.*  Do  you  begin  and  dear  away 
errors  and  corruptions,  or  else  you  will  see  the  whole 
ftbric  come  tumbling  to  the  ground,  with  frightful 

B0iS6.*'f 

He  spoke  with  the  same  frankness  to  the  legate, 
Poeeii.  Four  times  did  he  rotam  to  the  chaj^.  **  By 
6od*8  help,*'  said  he,  *'  I  mean  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  thst  will  shake  Rome;*'  and  then  he  went  on 
to  explain  what  was  needed  in  order  to  save  the  church. 
Pocct  promised  everything,  but  did  nothing.  Zwingle 
declared  his  intention  to  Uuow  op  the  popS^i  pension, 
bat  the  legate  entreated  him  to  retain  it.  As  he  had 
no  desire  to  appear  in  open  hostility  against  the  head 
of  the  chinch,  Zwinsle  continued  in  receipt  of  it  for 
three  years.  **  Bnt  do  not  think,"  said  he,  "  that  for 
toy  money  I  will  soppress  a  single  syllable  of  truth.**t 
pQcci,  in  alarm,  procured  the  nomination  of  the  Re- 
fonner  as  acolyte  of  the  pope.  It  was  a  step  to  fur- 
ther henoors.  Rome  sought  to  intimidate  Luther  fcy 
■olema  judgments,  and  to  win  Zwmgle  by  her  favoors. 
Aninst  one  she  hurled  excommunications ;  to  the 
other  she  cast  her  sold  and  splendours.  They  were 
two  different  methods  for  attaining  the  same  end,  and 
Mtling  the  faring  lips  which  presumed,  hi  opposition 
to  the  pope's  plesMure,  to  proclaim  the  Word  of  God 
ia  Gennany  and  Switterhnd.  The  last  device  was 
tlM  most  skilfully  conceived,  but  neither  was  snccess- 
hl  The  enlarged  hearu  of  the  preadiera  of  the  Gos- 
pel, were  shown  to  be  above  the  roach  of  vengeance 
cr  ledactioo. 

AboQt  this  time  Zwingle  conceived  great  hopes  of 
toother  Swiss  prelate.  This  was  Higo  of  Landenberg, 
Bidwp  of  Constasice.  lisndenberg  gave  directions  for 
t  geaerU  vieiution  <»f  the  choreics,  but  being  a  man 
of  very  feeble  character,  he  allo#ed  himself  to  be  over- 
nded,  sometimes  by  Faber,  his  vicar,  at  others  by  a  bed 
Mian,  from  whcee  influence  he  could  not  extricate 
Umelf.  He  sometimes  seemed  to  honour  the  Gospel, 
nd  yet,  if  any  oae  preached  it  boldly,  he  looked  upon 
tttt  preacher  as  a  disturber.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
toe  often  met  witli  m  the  churoh,  who,  preferring  truth 
to  error,  are,  neverthelese,  mord  tender  of  error  than 
ooncemed  for  troth ;  and  are  frsqoemly  found,  at  last, 
^ippoeed  te  those  in  whose  ranks  they  ought  to  be  con- 
ming.  Zwingle  applied  to  Hugo  ;  but  in  vain.  He 
«u  doomed  to  experience,  as  Luther  had  done,  that 
It  wu  useless  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  heeds  of 
^  church  ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  revive  Chris- 
^ity,  was  to  act  the  part  «f  a  faithful  teacher  of 
w's  Word.    The  opportunity  for  this  wae  not  long 


In  1518,  a  barefooted  Carmelite  arrived  on  the 
Mights  of  St  Gothatd,  in  those  elevated  passes  which 
uve  been  with  difficulty  opened  across  the  steep  rocks 
"•t  separate  Switzerland  from  Italy.  This  man  had 
been  brought  up  in  an  Italian  convent,  and  was  the 
oower  of  papal  indulgences,  which  he  was  commis- 
•Maed  to  sell  to  the  |^  Christian  people  of  the  Hel- 
yotie  league.  Brilliant  successes,  under  two  preeed- 
iQg  popes,  had  made  him  notorious  for  this  shameful 
««»ffic.  Companiona  of  his  journey,  whose  business 
n^^^^  <""  papstoa  einen  Mhleohten  grund  habe 

t  War  tber ty  werdiad  mU  nosier imraw  vmftllen.  Obld.) 
;  rrnttrm  tpenri  me  ▼•!  verbnlimi  de  veHtate  demlnutonim 
«ie,peeaiumg]itfi,  (2w.0pp.i.afa^ 


it  was  to  puff  off  his  wares,  accompanied  his  advance 
across  snows  and  ice-fields,  as  oM  as  creation  itself. 
The  caravan,  miserable  in  iu  appearance,  and  a  good 
deal  resembling  a  troop  ef  adventurers  in  quest  of 
booty,  went  forward  to  the  sound  of  the  dashing  streams 
that  form,  by  their  confluence,  the  rivers  Rhine,  Reuse, 
Aar,  Rhone,  Tessino,  and  others— ailently  meditating 
the  sDoiling  ef  the  simple  Swiss.  Samson—- for  that 
was  the  name  of  the  CarmeKto)  attended  by  his  com- 
pany, arrived  first  at  Uri,  and  commenced  their  trade. 
They  had  soon  made  an  end  with  these  poor  country- 
folks, and  removed  thenoe  to  the  canton  of  Schwitz. 
It  was  there  Zwingle  was  residing ;  and  there  it  was 
that  the  contest  between  these  servants  of  two  widely 
different  masten  was  to  begin.  **'Iam  empowered  to 
remit  oU  eint ."'  said  the  Italian  monk,  (the  Tetsel  of 
Switierland,)  to  the  people  of  Schwitz.  **  Heaven 
and  earth  are  subject  to  my  authority ;  and  I  dispose 
of  Christ's  meriu  to  whoever  wilt  purehase  them,  by 
bringing  me  their  money  for  their  indulgences." 

when  tidings  of  this  discoune  reached  Zwingle, 
his  seal  was  kindled,  and  he  preached  vehemently. 
"  Christ,"  ssid  he,  **  the  son  of  God,  save.  Come  unto 
fMeMye  who  labour  mud  ere  Asoey  Uiden^  and  J  will 
gioe  you  reot.  What  audacious  folly  and  madness  is 
it  then  to  say,  contradicting  him:  *  Buy  letters  of  in- 
dulgence, apply  to  Rome,  give  your  money  to  the 
monks,  ssorifice  to  the  priests  !-*— if  you  do  these 
things,  I  will  absolve  yoo  from  your  sins.'  Christ  is  the 
one  offering !  Christ  is  the  only  sacrifice !  Christ  is 
the  only  way  rt 

Throoghout  Schwitz,  people  soon  spoke  of  Samson 
as  a  cheat  and  impostor.  He  took  the  road  to  Zog  ; 
and,  for  the  moment,  the  two  championa  missed  each 
other. 

Scarcely  bad  Samson  taken  his  departure  from 
Schwitz,  when  a  citizen  of  that  canton,  named  Stap- 
for,  who  was  much  respected,  and  afterward  public  se- 
cretary, was  suddenly  redj|$^,  with  his  family,  to  a 
sute  of  totel  destitution.  '*  Alas  !"  said  he,  address- 
ing himself,  in  his  perplexity,  to  Zwingle,  **  I  know 
not  how  to  satiafy  my  hunger,  and  the  wants  of  my 
poor  children."!  Zwingle  could  give  when  Rome 
would  take  ;  and  he  was  as  ready  to  do  good  works, 
as  he  was  to  oppose  those  who  inculcated  them  as 
means  by  which  we  are  ssved.  He  daily  supplied 
Stapfer  with  support.^  •«  It  is  God,"  said  he,  intent 
on  taking  no  credit  to  himself,  *'  it  is  God  who  begets 
charitv  m  the  believer,  and  gives  at  once  the  first 
thought,  the  resolve,  and  the  work  itself;  it  is  God 
who  doee  it  by  his  own  power,*'!!  Stapfer's  affection  for 
him  lasted  till  death ;  and,  four  yeare  after  this,  when  he 
filled  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Schwitz,  he  turned  to 
Zwingle  under  the  feeling  of  a  higher  want,  and  with 
noble  candour,  said,  **  Since  it  was  yoo  who  once  sop- 
plied  my  temporal  need,  how  much  more  mav  I  expect 
you  may  give  me  that  which  shall  satisfy  the  famine 
of  my  soul.'* 

The  friends  of  Zwingle  multiplied  daily.  It  was  no 
fonger  at  Claris,  Bale,  and  Schwitz,  that  penons  were 
found  whose  hearts  were  with  him :  at  Uri,  there  was 
Schmidt,  the  secretary;  at  Zug,  Colin  Muller,  and 
Werner  Steiner,  his  old  companions  in  arms  at  Ma* 
ripian  ;  at  Lucerne,  Xyloctect  and  Kilchmeyer ;  at 
Bienne^  Wittembech ;  and  in  other  parts  not  a  few. 

*  Bomam  curre !  redimo  literu  indulgentlanim  !  da  tan- 
tumdem  monachii !  offer  lacerdotibaa,  Itc.  (^w.  Opp.  i.  9911.) 

t  (^ilfltos  ana  estoblaiio,  onam  aaexiieiuin,  nna  rta.  (IbH) 
301.) 

I  lit  Mett,  msoromqfiie  Itbeienm  Inedlw  eorponli  rabveni- 


retli.    (Zw.£j>p.984.) 
4  Largos  nihl  qaotidfe  lappeUsi  talistli.  (IMd.) 
j  CanUtem  ingenerat  Deua,  coniilium,  propaitam  et  opus. 

Qojdquid  boni  psHatat  jostiaa,  hoc  Deas.  aoa  yirtute  pnestat. 

(Zw,Opp.i.398.) 
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But  the  carate  of  Einfidlen  btd  no  more  devoted  finend 
than  Oswald  Myconioe.  Oawald  had  quitted  Bale  in 
1516,  to  take  the  direction  of  the  Cathedral  achool  at 
Zurich.  At  this  period,  that  citv  posaeaaed  neither 
learned  men  nor  achoola.  Oawaid  laboured,  in  con- 
junction with  aeveral  benevolent  peraona,  to  reclaim 
the  people  of  Zurich  frooa  their  ignorance,  and  initiate 
them  in  ancient  learning.    He  at  the  aanie  tine  de- 


ieoded  the  uncompromiaing  truth  of  holy  Scripture, 
and  declared  that  if  the  pope  or  the  emperor  abooM  en- 
join what  waa  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  it  waa  man^a 


daty  to  obey  Ood  alone,  who  ia  above  emperor  or 
pope. 

Seven  centuries  before,  Charlemagne  had  added  a 
college  of  cauona  to  that  same  cathedral,  the  achool  at- 
tach^ to  which  was  placed  under  Oawaid  Myconiua. 
These  canons  having  declined  from  their  first  inatitotion, 
and  wiahing  to  enjoy  their  beneficea  in  the  sweets  of  in- 
dolence, had  adopteid  the  coatom  of  electing  a  preach- 
er, to  whom  they  delegated  the  duty  of  preaching,  and 
the  cure  of  souls.  This  pest  became  vacant  ahortty 
after  the  arrival  of  Oawaid,  who  immediately  thought 
of  his  friend.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  Zurich ! 
Zwiogle's  manners  and  appearance  were  prepoasessing 
^he  waa  a  haodaome  man,*  of  polite  address,  and 
pleasing  conversation,  already  remarked  for  hie  elo- 
quence, and  distingoiahed  aoaong  all  the  confederated 
Swiss  for  his  brillisnt  genius.  Mycooius  spoke  of  him 
to  the  provost  of  the  cnapter,  Felix  Frey,t  who  waa 
prepossessed  by  the  mannera  and  talenU  of  Zwingle ; 
to  Utinfrer,  an  old  man  much  respected  ;  and  te  the 
canon,  Hoffman,  a  man  of  upright  and  open  character, 
who  having,  for  a  long  time,  oppoaed  the  foreign  aer- 
vice  of  the  Swiss,  was  favourably  inclined  toward  Ul- 
rich.  Other  inhabitants  of  Zurich  had,  on  different  oc- 
eaaions,  heard  Zwingle  at  Eioaidlen,  and  had  returned 
home  full  of  admiration.  The  approaching  election  of 
a  preacher  for  the  cathedral,  ere  long  put  everybody 
in  Zurich  in  motion.  Various  intereste  were  sterted  ; 
many  laboured  night  and  day  to  promote  the  election 
of  the  eloquent  preacher  of  our  Lady  of  the  Eremitea.t 
Myconiua  appriaed  bia  friend  of  it.  **  On  Wedneaday 
next,'*  anawered  Zwingle,  **1  am  goltag  to  dine  at 
Zurich,  and  we  will  talk  it  over.*'  He  came  aecord- 
iiigly.  Calling  on  one  of  the  canona,  the  latter  in- 
ouired  :  **  Could  you  not  come  among  oa,  and  preach 
the  Word  of  Ood  !'*  •«  I  could,"  anawered  Zwingle, 
"  but  I  will  not  come  unleaa  invited ;"  and,  forthwith, 
he  returned  to  his  monastery. 

This  visit  alarmed  his  enemies.  They  persuaded 
aaveral  prieato  to  offer  themselves  aa  candidates  for 
the  vacant  poat.  A  Soabian,  named  Lorenxo  Fable, 
even  preached  a  aermon  in  proof  of  his  telent ;  and  a 
report  prevailed  that  he  waa  chosen.  "True  it  is, 
then,**  said  Zwingle  when  he  heard  it,  **  no  prophet  is 
honoured  in  his  own  country  ;  since  a  Suabian  is  pre- 
ferred before  a  Swiss.  I  see  what  popular  applause  is 
worth."^  Immediately  afterward,  Zwingle  received 
intelligence  from  the  aecreUry  of  Cardinal  Scfainner 
that  the  election  had  not  token  place  ;  nevertheleaa  the 
false  report  thst  had  reached  him  piqued  the  curate  of 
Einsidlen.  Finding  one  so  unworthy  aa  Fable  aspiring 
to  fill  the  ofllce,  he  waa  the  more  bent  on  obteinii^  it, 
and  wrote  to  Myconiua  on  the  subject.  Oswald  an- 
awered the  following  day.  "  Fable  will  continue  Fd* 
bU :  the  good  folks  who  will  have  to  decide  the  election, 

*  Dan  2wingli  vom  lyb  ein  hobsoher  nan  wass.  (BnlUn. 
ger  MS.) 

t  Und  als  Ims&e  Mia  gertalt  uad  gasehndiehkeit  w«l  gaflel, 
gab  cr  rm  syn  itimm.    (Ibid.) 

[  Qui  diet  et  noctet  Uborarsat  at  vir  Ule  sabragerstar. 
(Oiw.  .Myc.  Vit  Zw.) 

^  Scio  vulgi  soclamationes  et  illud  blaadan  Sage !  Bugs  I 
|Bw.  Epp.  p.  ftS.) 


have  leaned  that  he  ia  the  iaiher  of  oiz  eona,  aad  la 
beaadea  poeseaaed  of,  I  can't  tell  how  many  beneficea.'** 
Zwingle'a  oppoMDU  were  not  diaoovraged ;  tnie, 
all  agreed  in  extolling  hie  distinguished  acqotfetnente  jt 
but  aome  aaid,  "  he  is  too  passionately  fond  of  music  ;** 
ethersp  **  he  ia  fond  of  company  and  pleasure  f '  otboi 
asain,  **  be  waa  iu  his  yooth  very  intisMUe  with  people 
of  looee  morals."  One  man  even  chaiged  him  with  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  aeductioo .  This  was  mere  ealoDMiy : 
yet  Zwingle,  although  mora  innocent  than  the  eocleai- 
aatica  of  hia  age,  had  more  than  0000^  m  the£rat  years 
of  hia  miniatry,  given  way  to  the  paaaiona  of  youth. 


It  ia  not  eaay  to  estimate  the  effect  open  the  ebal  of 
the  atrooaphere  in  which  it  livea.  There  eziated  oadcc 
the  Papacy,  and  among  the  clergy,  diaoffdera  that  were 
eatabiiahed,  allowed,  and  racogniaed,  aa  agreeable  to 
the  lawa  of  nature.  A  aay ing  m  i£neaa  Sylviaa^  after- 
ward Pope  Pins  II.,  gives  some  notion  of  the  wretehed 
state  of  public  morals  at  thia  period.^  Lioeotiooe- 
ness  had  become  almoat  everywhere  allowed. 

Oawaid  exerted  all  hia  activity  in  hia  friend*a  favour. 
He  laboured  to  the  otmoet  to  clear  his  chaiacter,  and 
happily  succeeded.^  He  visited  the  baigomaetei 
Roust,  Hoffman,  Frey,  and  Utinger.  He  extolled  the 
probitjr,  the  firankneaa,  and  deportment  of  Zwingle, 
and  confirmed  the  favourable  impreasion  that  be  hsd 
made  on  the  people  of  Zurich.  But  little  credence 
waa  given  to  the  aaaertiooa  of  his  advenaiiea.  The 
men  of  most  weight  gave  their  judgment  that  Zwingle 
should  be  the  preacher  of  Zurich.  The  canona  whie- 
pered  the  aame  thiiig.  *'  You  may  hope  for  eoeeeaa,** 
wrou  Oawaid,  with  emqtion,  *'  for  I  have  hopes  of  it.*' 
At  the  aame  time  he  appriaed  him  of  the  chaigea  of 
hia  enemiea.  Althoiwh  Zwingle  waa  not  yet  alfe^ther 
a  new  man,  hia  waa  the  aool  of  one  whose  conacience 
ia  awakened,  and  who  may  fall  into  ain,  but  never  with- 
out atruggle  and  remorae.  Ofton  had  he  determined 
to  live  a  holy  life — ^alone  amone  hia  order— in  the 
world.  But  when  he  heard  himsra  aoenaed  he  would 
not  boaat  of  exemption  from  sin.  Aeeoiding]/  he 
wrote  to  the  canon,  Utinger.  "  With  none  to  walk 
with  me  in  the  path  of  bolineas  (many  even  of  those 
about  me  being  offended  at  it,)  I  did  alaa !  fall— and, 
aa  St.  Peter  saya,  turned  again,  like  a  dog,  to  my  own 
vomit.ii  God  knows  with  what  ahame  and  angniah  I 
have  drsgged  forth  into  light  theae  ains  from  the  deptha 
of  my  heart,  and  spread  them  before  that  mighty  God, 
to  whom  I,  however,  confeaa  my  wretcbodneaa  more 
freely  than  to  mortal  man.''T  But  while  Zwingle  ac- 
knowledged himaelf  a  ainner,  he  vindicated  himeelf 
from  the  odioua  charges  brought  against  him,  and  af- 
firmed that  he  had  ever  abhorMd  the  thought  of  adul- 
tery, or  the  seduction  of  the  innocent  ;*'*  melancholy 
excesaea !  then  too  common :  "  I  call  to  witneaa,*'  he 
added,  "  all  with  whom  I  ever  lived."tt 

On  the  1 1th  of  December  the  election  took  place. 
Zwingle  waa  chosen  by  a  majority  of  seventeen  oat 
of  twenty-four  votsa.  The  ume  had  come  for  the 
Reformation  to  ariae  in  Switzerland.    The  choeen  in* 

* Fabalamansbit fU>iila:  qutmdomiBi mei aoaspeniBt seK 
pnerif  eiM  ptttram  .  .  .  (|bia.) 

t  Neminem  tamen,  qui  tnam  doctrinsn  bob  ad  ca»lnm  ftrat 
.  .  (Ibid.) 

\  Nob  siie  qui  TigasliBum  annual  excanlt.  nao  ▼« 
tetixerit    (2w .  Epp.  p.  67.) 

§  Reprimo  hec  pro  Tirlbui,  uno  et  wprtmL    (Tbid .  M.) 

I  Qttippe  BemiBsia  habent,  coaiitam  hnjni  institati,  m 
dslitantet  varo  aon  panees,  hen  I  cecidi  «t  fictvi  suai  canis 
ad  Tomitum.    (Ibid.  66.) 

f  En  cum  Tsrecundia  (Dent  norit !)  magna  hae  ex  pecto- 
ris spseirtnisdepromil,  apud  eon  ■eillcet  cam  quo  ctiam  c<»> 
ram  rohiiis  qaam  com  uUo  fenaa  nortalium  oonfitari  varaxer. 
(Zw.  Epp.  p.  66.) 

**  £a  ratio  nobis  perpotoo  fait,  aee  aUeawa  thoraa  cen- 
tcoBdara,  aae  ▼orginem  vitiara.    (Ihld.) 

W  Tastss  iBTOco  cuaelos,  qaflraaam  vliL    (IMd4 
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•tniment  that  ProTidence  bad  been  for  tbre«  years  pre- 
paring in  the  seclusion  of  Einsidlen  was  ready,  and 
was  lo  be  transferred  to  another  scene.  God,  who 
had  made  choice  of  the  rising  nniversity  of  Wittem- 
berg,  sitaaCe  iu  the  heart  of  Germany,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wisest  of  princes,  there  to  call  Lather 
— made  a  choice  of  Zurich,  esteemed  th^  chief  town  of 
Helvetia,  there  to  fix  Zwingle.  At  Zurich  he  would 
be  in  commumcation  not  merely  with  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  simple-minded,  the  most  resolute  and  ener- 
getic, of  the  Swiss  population,  but  also  with  the  vari- 
ous cantons  that  lay  around  that  ancient  and  influential 
state.  The  hand  that  had  taken  up  a  poor  herdsman  of 
mount  Sentis,  and  placed  him  in  a  preparatoiy  school 
— ^now  established  him,  mighty  in  word  and  in  deed, 
in  the  face  of  all  his  nation,  that  he  might  become 
the  instrument  of  its  regeneration.  Zurich  was  to 
become  the  focus  of  illumination  for  the  whole  of 
SSwitxerland. 

To  the  inmates  of  Einsidlen,  the  day  on  which  they 
received  the  tidings  of  Zwingle^s  nomination  was  a 
day  of  rejoicing  and  grief  intermingled.  The  society 
which  had  been  formed  there,  was  about  to  be  broken 
up  by  the  removal  of  its  most  valuable  member ;  and 
who  could  tell  whether  superstition  might  not  again 
vssert  her  swsy  over  that  ancient  haunt  of  the  pilgrim  1 
The  Council  of  Schwits  transmitted  to  Ulric  an  ad- 
dress, expressive  of  their  sentiments,  in  which  they 
styled  him  "  their  reverend,  learned,  and  very  gracious 
master  and  worthy  friend.'**  **  Choose  for  us  at  least 
•  successor  worthy  of  yourself,"  said  Geroldsek  to 
Zw ingle.  **  I  have  a  little  lion  for  you,**  he  replied, 
"  who  is  both  simple-hearted  and  wise  ;  a  man  conver- 
sant with  the  mysteries  of  Holy  Writ.**  "  I  will  have 
him,**  said  the  administrator  immediately.  This  was 
Leo  Juda,  that  mild  yet  intrepid  man,  with  whom 
Zwingle  had  contracted  so  close  a  fellowship  at  Bale. 
Leo  Juda  accepted  a  charge  which  brought  him  nearer 
to  his  beloved  Ulrich.  The  latter,  after  embracing  his 
friends,  bade  farewell  to  the  solitude  of  Einsidlen,  and 
pursued  his  journey  to  that  delightful  region,  where  the 
cheerful  and  goodly  city  of  Zurich  is  seated,  amid  an 
amphitheatre  of  gentle  hills,  whose  sides  are  clothed 
with  vineyards,  and  therr  feet  bedecked  with  meadows 
end  orchards,  while  over  their  wooded  crests  are  des- 
cried the  lofty  summits  of  the  distant  A  Ibis.  Zu- 
rich, the  political  centre  of  Switzerland,  where  the 
leading  men  of  the  nation  were  frequently  assembled, 
was  a  point  from  which  the  Helvetic  territorv  might  be 
acted  on,  and  the  seeds  of  troth  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  the  cantons.  Accordingly  the  friends  of 
litcratare  and  of  the  Gospel  hail^  the  election  of 
Zwtngle..with  their  heartiest  acclamations.  At  Paris, 
especially,  the  Swiss  students,  who  were  a  numerous 
body  there,  were  transported  with  joy  at  the  tidings,  t 
But  if  at  Zurich,  Zwingle  had  the  prospect  of  a  mighty 
victory  opened  to  him,  he  had  also  to  expect  an  ardu- 
ous conflict.  Glareanus  wrote  to  him  from  Paris : 
"  I  foresee  that  your  learning  will  excite  a  bitter  hos- 
tility against  you  ;  but  uke  courage,  and,  like  Hercu- 
les, you  will  overcome  all  the  monsters  you  have  to 
encounter,  "t 

It  was  on  the  37th  of  December,  1518,  that  Zwin- 
gle arrived  at  Zurich  ;  he  alighted  at  the  hotel  of 
Kmsidlen.  His  welcome  was  a  cordial  and  honourable 
one  ^  The  chapter  immediately  assembled  to  receive 
him,  and  he  was  invited  to  take  his  place  among  his 

*  Reverende,  perdeete,  admodam  gratloie  domine  ac  bone 
asnice.    (Zw  Epp.p.flO) 

t  Omnea  ade6  quotqaot  ex  Hel vetils  adrant  Ja venes  firemere 
etgaudere.    (Ibid.  p.  64.) 

X  Quantum  invidin  tib!  inter  istoi  emditio  tna  conflabit. 
(Ibid.  p.  64.) 

^  Do  er  ehrlich  vmd  wol  snpfiuigea  ward.  (Bulilnger,  MS.) 
Bb 


colleagues.  Felix  Frey  presided  ;  the  canons  whether 
friendly  or  hostile  to  Zwingle,  were  seated  indiscrimi- 
nately round  their  principal.  There  was  a  general  ex- 
citement throughout  the  assembly;  every  one  felt, 
though  probably  he  knew  not  why,  that  this  new  appoint- 
ment was  likely  to  have  momentous  results.  As  the 
innovatinj[  spirit  of  the  young  priest  was  regarded  with 
apprehension,  it  was  agreed  that  the  most  important  of 
the  duties  attached  to  his  new  office  should  be  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  to  him.  **  You  will  use  your 
utmost  diligence,**  he  was  gravely  admonished,  **  in 
collecting  the  revenues  of  the  chapter — not  overlooking 
the  smallest  item.  You  will  exhort  the  faithful,  both 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  confessional,  to  pay  all  dues 
and  tithes,  and  to  testify  by  tbeir  oflferings  the  love 
which  they  bear  to  the  Church.  You  will  be  careful  to 
increaae  the  income  that  arises  from  the  sick,  from  mas- 
ses, and  in  general  from  all  ecclesiastical  ordinances.** 
The  chapter  added  :  '*  As  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  preaching  and  personally  watching  over 
the  flock— these  also  are  among  the  duties  of  the  priest. 
But  for  the  performance  of  these,  you  may  employ  4 
vicar  to  act  in  your  stead — especially  in  preaching. 
You  are  to  administer  the  sacraments  only  to  persona 
of  distinction,  and  when  especially  called  upon : — ^yoa 
are  not  allowed  to  administer  them  indiscriminately  to 
people  of  all  ranks.*** 

What  regulations  were  these  for  Zwingle  to  sob- 
scribe  to  !  Money  !  money  !  nothing  but  money  ! 
Was  it  then  for  this  that  Christ  had  appointed  the  mi- 
nistry !  Prudence,  however,  stepped  in  to  moderate 
his  zeal :  he  knew  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  seed  to 
be  dropped  into  the  earth,  and  the  tree  to  grow  up,  and 
the  fruit  to  be  gathered  all  at  once.  Wiihout  offering 
any  remarks  on  the  charge  that  had  been  delivered  to 
him,  he  modestly  expressed  the  gratitude  ho  felt  for 
having  been  made  the  object  of  so  honourable  a  choice, 
and  then  proceeded  to  explain  what  were  his  intentions. 
**  The  history  of  Jesus,**  said  he,  **  has  been  too  long 
kept  out  of  the  PeopIe*s  view.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
lecture  upon  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew,  drawing  from  the  fountains  of  Scripture 
alone,t  sounding  all  its  depths,  compairing  text  with 
text,  and  putting  up  earnest  and  unceasmg  prayers, 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  discover  what  is  the  mind 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.^  It  is  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the 
praise  of  bis  only  Son,  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
their  instruction  in  the  true  faith,  that  I  desiro  to  con- 
secrate my  ministry.'*^  Language  so  new  to  their 
ears  made  a  deep  impression  on  their  chapter.  Some 
heard  it  with  joy ;  but  the  greater  part  signified  their 
disapproval  of  it. II  *'  This  method  of  preaching  is  an 
innovation,*'  cried  they;  **one  innovation  will  soon 
lead  to  another; — and  where  can  we. stop V*  The 
canon  Hoffman,  especially,  thought  it  his  dutv  to  pre- 
vent the  faUl  effects  of  an  appointment  which  he  had 
himself  promoted.  **  This  e.xpounding  of  the  Scrip- 
ture,** said  he,  '*  Will  do  the  people  more  harm  than 
good.** — **  It  is  no  new  method,**  replied  Zwingle,  "it 
is  the  old  one.  Recollect  St.  Chrysostom*s  homilies 
upon  Matthew,  and  St.  Augustine  upon  John.  Be- 
sides, I  will  be  cautious  in  all  that  I  say,  and  give  no 
one  cause  to  complain.** 

In  abandoning  the  exclusive  use  of  detached  por- 
tions of  the  Gospels  merely,  Zwingle  was  departing 

*  Schuler'g  JZwingli's  Bilduoff.  p.  337. 

f  Absque  bnmanis  cominentatJonibus,ex  soUs  fontlbns  Scri^ 
tare  sacra.    (Zw.  Opp.  i.  373.) 

I  Bed  mente  ipirittii.  quam  diligent!  Scriptararnm  collatio* 
ne,  precibasque  ex  cords  fniis,  se  nacturum.  (Osw  Mvc. 
Vit  Zw,) 

§  Alles  €9ott  und  seinen  einlgen  Sohn  zu  Lob  und  Ehivn 
und  7.11  recbten  Heil  der  Seelen,  zur  Underricbtung  im  recb- 
ten  Olanben.     (Bullinger,  MS.) 

{I  Quibat  suditjs,  moror  simul  et  letltia.    (Osw.  Mjo.) 
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from  the  practice  that  had  prevailed  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  and  restoring  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
their  ancient  rishts ;  he  was  connecting  the  Reforma- 
tion, even  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  with  the 
primitive  times  of  Christianity,  and  preparing  for  fu- 
ture ases  a  deeper  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  But 
more  than  this :  the  firm  and  independent  posture  which 
he  assumed  in  relation  to  the  Church,  gave  intimation 
that  his  aim  was  extraordinary :  his  character  as  a  Re- 
former began  now  to  manifest  itself  distinctly  to  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen ;  and  the  Reformation  conse- 
quently moved  a  step  onward. 

Hoffman,  having  failed  in  the  chapter,  addressed  a 
written  request  to  the  principal,  that  he  would  prohibit 
Zwingle  from  disturbing  the  people  in  their  faith. 
The  principal  sent  for  the  new  preacher,  and  spoke  to 
him  in  a  very  affectionate  tone.  But  no  human  power 
could  seal  his  lips.  On  the  31st  of  December,  he 
wrote  to  the  Council  of  Claris,  that  he  entirely  relin- 
quished the  cure  of  souls,  which,  by  their  favour,  he 
had  hitherto  retained ;  and,  for  the  future,  he  dedicated 
himself  entirely  to  Zurich,  and  the  work  which  God 
was  preparing  for  him  in  that  city. 

On  Saturday,  the  first  of  January,  1519,  Zwingle, 
having  on  that  day  completed  his  thirty-fifth  year,  as- 
cends the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral.  The  church  was 
filled  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of  persons  desirous 
to  see  a  man  who  had  already  acquired  celebrity,  and 
to  hear  that  new  Gospel  of  which  every  one  was  be- 
ginning to  speak.  "It  is  to  ChVist,"  said  Zwingle, 
**  that  I  wish  to jraide  you — to  Christ,  the  true  snnng 
of  salvation.  This  divine  word  is  the  only  food  that 
I  seek  to  minister  to  your  hearts  and  soub."  He  then 
announced  that,  on  the  following  day,  the  first  Sunday 
of  the  year,  he  would  begin  to  explain  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Saint  Matthew.  On  the  morrow,  accord- 
ingly, the  preacher,  and  a  still  more  numerous  auditory, 
were  assembled  in  their  places.  Zwingle  opened  the 
Gospel,  the  book  that  had  so  long  been  sealed,  and 
read  the  first  page.  Passing  under  review  the  history 
of  the  Patriarclto  and  prophets  (from  the  first  chapter 
of  Matthew,)  he  expounded  it  in  such  a  manner,  that 
all  exclaimed,  in  astonishment  and  delight — **We 
never  heard  the  like  of  this  before  !*** 

He  continued,  in  this  way,  to  explain  the  whole  of 
St.  Mattliew,  according  to  the  Greek  original.  He 
showed  how  the  explanation  and  the  application  of  the 
Bible  were  both  to  be  found  in  the  very  nature  of  man. 
Setting  forth  the  sublimest  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  fa- 
miliar language,  his  preaching  adapted  itself  to  every 
class — to  the  wise  and  learned,  as  well  as  the  ignorant 
and  simple. t  He  magnified  the  infinite  mercies  of 
God  the  Father,  while  he  besought  his  hearers  to  put 
their  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  Saviour.^  At 
the  same  time  that  he  called  them  to  repentance  by 
the  most  porsuasive  appeals,  he  combatra  the  errors 
which  prevailed  among  his  countrymen  by  the  most 
vigorous  reasoning.  He  raised  a  fearless  voice  against 
luxury,  intemperance,  extravagance  in  dress,  injustice 
to  the  poor,  idleness,  mercenary  service  in  war,  and 
the  acceptance  of  pensions  from  foreign  princes.  **  In 
the  pulpit,*'  ssys  one  of  his  contemporaries,  **  he  spared 
no  one,  neither  pope,  nor  emperor,  nor  kings,  nor 
dukes,  nor  princes,  nor  lords,  not  even  the  confede- 
rates. All  the  strength,  and  all  the  joy  of  his  own 
heart  were  in  God ;  therefore  he  exhorted  the  whole 

*Deswleichen  wie  Jederman  redt,  nie  gehort  wordea 
war.  (B.  Weite,  a  contemporary  of  2wfaigla%.  Fiiulin  Bey^ 
tragG,  iv.  M.) 

t  Nnui  iia  ajmpliees  cqaalitercum  pmdeotisiimis  etaoatls. 
almiB  quibaaque  proficieSant.    (Osw.  Myo.  Vit  Zw.) 

t  iQ  welchem  er  Oott  den  Tatar  prrMet  and  alle  Menichen 
auein  off  Jcsmn  Christam,  alt  den  eiaigea  Heilasd  vtrthrao. 
wen  lehrte.    (BaUinger,  MB.) 


city  of  Zurich  to  trust  in  none  but  Him.**^ — "  Never 
before  had  any  man  been  heard  to  apeak  with  so  much 
authority,*'  says  Oswald  Myconios,  who  watched  the 
labours  of  his  friend  with  joy  and  ardent  hope. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  Gospel  could  be  proclaiiB- 
ed  in  Zurich  without  effect.  A  great  and  continually 
increasing  multitude  of  every  clasa|,  bat  especially  of 
the  lower  orders,  flocked  to  hear  it.t  Many  of  the 
citizens  of  Zurich  had  ceased  to  attend  public  worship. 
I  derive  no  benefit  from  the  discourse*  of  these 
priests,*'  was  the  frequent  observation  of  Fiis»lin,  a 
poet  and  historian,  as  well  as  a  councillor  of  sute ; — 
**  they  do  not  preach  the  things  pertaining  to  salvation ; 
for  they  understand  them  not.  Avarice  and  volapto- 
ousnesB  are  the  only  qualities  I  discover  in  them.'* 
Henry  Rauschlin,  the  state- treasurer,  a  diligent  readet 
of  the  Scriptures,  entertained  the  same  sentimenu 
"  The  priesto,"  said  he,  "  gathered  together  by  thon- 
sands,  at  the  Council  of  Constance  ....  to  bum  the 
best  man  among  them  all.**  These  distinguished  men, 
attracted  by  curiosity,  came  to  hear  Zwingle^s  first 
lecture.  The  emotions,  which  the  preacher  awakened 
in  their  minds,  were  successively  depicted  in  their 
countenances.  **  Glory  be  to  God,'*  said  they,  as  they 
left  the  Church ;  **  this  is  a  preacher  of  the  truth.  He 
will  be  our  Moses  to  lead  us  forth  from  Egypt. *'$ — 
From  that  hour,  the^  became  the  intimate  friends  of 
the  Reformer.  *'  Ye  rulers  of  this  world,"  said  Fus- 
slin,  **  cease  to  persecute  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Af- 
ter Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  had  been  put  to  death, 
fishermen  were  raised  np  to  publish  his  Gospel.  And 
so  now,  if  you  destroy  the  preachora  of  the  troth,  yon 
will  see  glass  workers,  ana  millers,  and  potters,  and 
founders,  and  shoemakers,  and  tailors,  starting  up  to 
teach  in  their  stead."^ 

At  first  there  was  but  one  cry  of  admiration  through- 
out Zurich,  but  when  the  first  burst  of  enthusissm  had 
subsided,  the  enemy  took  heart  again.  Many  well- 
meaning  men,  alarmed  by  the  thought  of  a  Reforma- 
tion, gradually  fell  away  from  Zwingle.  The  violence 
of  the  monka,  which  for  a  brief  apace  bad  been  sup- 
pressed, now  broke  out  anew,  and  the  college  of  the 
canons  resounded  with  complaints.  Zwingle  remained 
immovable.  His  friends,  aa  they  contemplated  his 
courage,  recognised  in  their  teacher  the  true  spirit  of 
the  apostolic  age.Q  Among  his  enemies  there  were 
some  who  jeered  and  mocked  at  him,  others  who  re- 
torted to  insultinff  threata ;  but  he  endured  all  with 
the  patience  of  a  Christian.^  "  If  wo  would  win  souls 
to  Christ,"  he  often  remarked,  "  we  must  learn  to  ahut 
our  eyes  against  many  things  that  meet  us  in  our  way.**** 
An  admirable  saying,  which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoted. 

His  character,  and  his  habitual  deportment  toward 
his  fellow-men,  contributed  as  much  as  his  public  mini- 
stration to  gain  all  hearU.  He  was  at  once  a  true 
Christian  and  a  true  republican.  The  equality  of 
mankind  was  with  him  no  unmeaning  phrase ;  it  was 
inscribed  on  his  heart,  and  his  life  was  in  accordance 
with  it.  He  had  neither  that  pharisaical  pride  nor  that 
monkish  coarseness  by  which  men  of  simple  and  of 
refined  taste  are  alike  disgusted  ;  all  acknowledged  the 

•  All  sein  Troet  stuhnd  allefai  mit  firoliohsm  Gemiith  kq 
Oott  ....  (B.Weise  Fiiulin  Beytr.iv.  860 

f  Do  ward  bald  do  groa  gelauff  von  allerley  nenichen, 
Innionden  Ton  dem  gemeinon  Mann  .  .  .  (Baumger,  M8.) 

I  Und  nnaer,  Moses  seyn  der  one  £gypten  fdhxL  (Bollin- 
ger, MS.) 

h  Werden  die  Oliser.  MiUIer,  Haffher,  Oiesser,  Schubas- 
cber  and  Schneider  leliren.  (MulL  Reliq.  iil.  18ft.) 

g  Nobis  apostolici  illius  ssculi  Tirum  representas.      (Zw. 

YObganniont  qnidam,  rident,  mlnanturjjpetulanlcrinees- 
rant . .  .  at  tu  Tere,  Cbrittiaafi  patientia,  coffers  omnia.  (Zw. 
Epp.p. 74.7th  May,  1A19.) 

I     **  Coanivendum  ad  molta  ai  qui  relit  nudos  Chiiste  Incri 

t  facere  .  .  .  Ibid. 
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vttnetkm  of  his  manner,  and  found  themaelTea  at  ease 
in  his  aociety.  Bold  and  energetic  in  the  pulpit,  he 
WAS  sfiable  to  those  whom  he  met  in  the  streets  or  pub- 
lic walks  ;  he  was  of\en  aeen  in  the  places  where  the 
civic  companies  or  trading  bodies  held  their  meetinss, 
explaining  to  the  burshers  the  leading  articles  of  the 
Chriaiian  Caith,  or  holding  fiamiliar  converaation  with 
them.  Ho  accosted  peasants  and  patriciana  with  the 
same  cordiality.  **He  inviied  the  country>foIks  to 
dinner,**  says  one  of  his  most  violent  enemies,  **  walked 
with  them  talked  to  them  aboot  God,  and  often  put 
the  devil  into  their  hearts,  and  his  ows  writings  into 
their  pockets.*'  His  example  had  such  weijght,  that 
even  the  town-councillors  of  Zurich  would  visit  those 
metic  strangers,  supply  them  with  refreshment,  go 
eboofc  the  city  with  them,  and  pay  them  all  poaaibie 
attention.'* 

He  continued  to  cultivate  muaic,  though  '*  with  mo- 
deration," as  Bollinger  assures  us ;  neverthelesa,  the 
adversaries  of  the  Gospel  took  sdvanuge  of  this,  and 
called  him  "  the  evangelical  lute-player  and  piper. "t 
Faber,  on  one  occasion,  reproved  him  for  indulging  in 
this  recreation.  **  My  deer  Fsber,"  replied  Zwingle, 
with  manly  frankness,  "  thou  knowest  not  whst  music 
is.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  learned  to  play  the  lute 
and  the  violin,  and  other  instruments ;  and,  at  worst, 
they  serve  me  to  quiet  little  chiMren  when  they  cry  ;t 
but,  as  for  thee,  thou  art  too  holy  for  music ! — and 
dost  thou  not  know,  then,  that  David  was  a  cunning 
player  on  the  harp,  and  how  he  chased  the  evil  spirit 
out  of  Saul  1  Ob !  if  thy  ears  were  but  awake  to  the 
note*  of  the  celestial  lute,  the  evil  spirit  of  ambition 
and  greediness  of  wealth,  by  which  thou  art  poasessed, 
would,  in  like  manner,  depart  from  thee."  Perhapa 
there  was  something  of  weakness  in  Zwingle^s  attach- 
ment to  music ;  yet,  it  was  in  a  spirit  of  open-hearted- 
ness,  and  evangelical  liberty,  that  he  cultivated  an  art 
which  religion  haa  alwaya  connected  with  her  loftieat 
exercises.  He  composed  the  music  of  several  of  hia 
Chriettan  lyrica,  and  waa  not  ashamed  sometimes  to 
touch  hia  lute  for  the  amusement  of  the  little  ones  of 
hia  flock.  He  displayed  the  aame  kindly  disposition 
in  bis  demeanour  toward  the  poor.  **He  ate  and 
drank,"  aays  one  of  his  contemporeries,  "  with  all  who 
invited  him,  he  treated  no  one  with  disdain — he  was 
full  of  compaaaion  for  the  poor,  and  alwaya  compoaed 
and  cheerful  in  good  or  evil  fortune.  No  calamity  ever 
daonted  him,  hia  speech  wss  ever  hopeful — ^his  heart 
ever  steadfast"^  Thus  did  Zwingle  continually  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  his  influence — sittmg  alternately  at  the 
poor  man's  scanty  bosrd,  and  the  banquet-table  of  the 
great,  as  his  Master  had  done  before  him — and  never, 
in  any  situation,  omitting  an  opportunity  to  further  the 
work  with  which  God  had  entrusted  him. 

From  the  same  motive  he  waa  indefatigable  in  atody. 
FVom  eoB-riae  notil  the  hour  of  ten  he  employed  him- 
self in  reading,  writing,  or  tranalating ;  the  Hebrew, 
especially,  daring  that  portion  of  the  day,  occupied 
ranch  of  his  attention.  After  dinner  he  gave  audience 
to  those  who  had  any  communication  to  make  to  him, 
or  stood  in  any  need  of  his  sdvice ;  he  walked  out  in 
company  with  his  friends,  aiyl  visited  his  people.  At 
two  o'clock  he  resumed  his  walk.  He  took  a  short 
torn  after  supper,  and  then  began  writing  letters,  which 
ofWn  engsffeo  him  till  midniffht.  He  always  resd  snd 
wrote  standing,  and  never  albwed  the  customaiy  allot- 

*  DsM  dsr  Rath  geaieldeto  Bmem  bsracht ....  (8alat*a 
Chnmik.  p.  16ft.) 

fDerLantlisQselilsgsruBdevsagelischsrpfyflbr.  (BalUa* 
ffcr.MS.) 

i  Dasf  Xombt  aalr  Ja  wol  die  kind  xu  resehwdf  en.     (Ibid^ 

iWsr  allwegsn  troitlichen  OemnUis  und  tspfersr  Rsd. 
(B.  Wdsis  F&siL  Beytr.  Iv.  M.) 


ment  of  his  time  to  be  disturbed,  except  for  some  very 
imgort ant  cause.* 

But  the  efforts  of  one  man  were  not  enough.  He 
received  a  visit  about  thia  time  from  a  stranger  named 
Lucian,  who  brought  him  some  of  the  works  of  the 
German  Reformer.  Rhenanua,  a  scholar  then  resident 
at  Bale,  and  an  unwearied  propagator  of  Luther^a  writ- 
ings in  SwiUerland,  had  aent  thia  man  to  Zwingle.  It 
had  occurred  to  Rhenanua  that  the  hawking  of  books 
might  be  made  a  powerful  means  of  spreading  the  doc- 
trinea  of  the  Goapel.  "  Aacertain,"  said  Khenanus 
to  Zwingle, "  whether  this  Lucian  possesses  a  aufficient 
share  of  discretion  snd  address  ;  if  it  shsll  appear  that 
he  does,  let  him  go  from  city  to  city,  from  town  to 
towUf  from  villsge  to  village,  nay  from  house  to  house 
— sU  over  Switaerland,  carrying  with  him  the  writiofs 
of  Luther,  and  eapecially  the  expoaition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  written  for  the  laity.f  The  more  it  is  known* 
the  more  purchasers  will  it  find.  But  be  sure  to  let 
him  take  no  other  books  in  his  pack,  for  if  he  have 
none  but  Luther'a,  he  will  aell  them  the  faster."  To 
thia  expedient  was  many  a  Swias  family  indebted  for 
the  gleam  of  light  that  found  an  entrance  into  their 
humble  dwelling.  There  waa  one  book,  however, 
which  Zwingle  should  hsve  caused  to  be  circu- 
lated before  any  of  Luther^s — the  Gospel  of  Jesoa 
Christ 

An  opportunity  of  displaviog  his  xeal  in  a  new  field 
of  service  was  soon  afforded  him.  Samson,  the  famoua 
dealer  in  indulgencea,  was  ioumeying  by  slow  stages 
toward  ZuriclL  This  vender  of  disreputable  waroo 
had  anived  from  Schwits  at  Zug  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1518,  and  had  remained  at  Zug  three  davs. 
An  immense  crowd  hsd  gathered  about  him  in  that 
town.  Those  of  the  poorest  class  were  the  most  esger 
of  the  throng,  snd  thus  prevented  the  rich  from  msking 
their  way  to  him.  Thia  did  not  auit  the  monk's  pur- 
poae,  and  accordingly  one  of  his  sttendants  kept  crying 
out  to  the  populace : — **  Good  people  do  not  presa  for^ 
ward  so  hard.  Clear  the  way  ror  those  who  have 
money.  We  will  do  our  best  afterward  to  satisfy  those 
who  have  none."  From  Zug,  Samson  snd  his  com- 
pany went  on  to  Lucerne — ^from  Lucerne  to  Underwal- 
den,  and  thence,  passing  through  a  cultivated  region 
of  the  Alps,  with  iu  rich  interjacent  villagea,  akirting 
the  everlasting  anows  of  the  Oberland,  and  diaplaying 
thair  Romiah  merchandiae  for  aale  in  everv  inhabited 
spot  of  the  loveliest  district  of  Switxerland,  they  arrived 
at  length  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berne.  At  first,  the 
monk  received  an  mtimation  that  he  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  city  ?  but  eventually,  by  the  aid  of 
aome  iotereated  auxiliariea  within,  he  auccoeded  in 
gaining  admission,  and  spread  out  his  stall  in  St.  Vm- 
cent's  church.  He  there  began  to  cry  up  his  wares 
more  loudly  than  ever.  "  Here,"  said  he  to  the  rich, 
"  are  indulgences  on  parehmeot,  for  one  crown ! 
There,'*  addressing  himself  to  the  poor,  **  are  abaolu- 
tions  on  common  psper,  for  two  batx  only  !"  One 
day,  a  knight  of  high  name,  Jacob  von  Stein,  presented 
himself  before  him,  mounted  on  a  prancing  dapple-grey 
charger.  *'  Give  me,"  said  the  kmght,  *'  an  indulgence 
for  myaelf ;  for  my  troop,  which  is  five  hundred  strong; 
for  all  the  vassals  on  my  domain  of  Belp ;  and  for  all 
my  aneeatora ;  and  I  will  give  you  in  return  this  dap- 
ple-gray horse  of  mine."  It  was  a  high  price  to  ask 
for  a  horte.  Nevertheless,  the  charger  pleaaed  the 
barefooted  Carmelite.  The  bargain  was  struck,  the 
beast  waa  led  into  the  monk's  stable,  and  all  those 
souls  were  duly  declared  to  have^  been  delivered  foi 

«  Certss  BtadilB  vindioaafl  horat,  qnas  etlam  aoa  osa&rit, 
nW  terili  coaotua.    (Otw.  Mvo.  Vit.  Zw .) 

t . . .  Opptdalim,  aBninclpatJm,  rieatta  imo  < 
par  Uslvelioa  ciroemftrat.    (Zw.  Eppi  p^  81.) 
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•▼er  from  the  pains  of  helt.*  On  another  oceaaion,  a 
barj^ber  obtained  from  him  for  thirteen  florins  an  indul- 
gence, by  virtue  of  wbtcb,  his  confessor  was  authorized 
to  absolve  him,  among  other  things,  from  every  kind 
of  perjury. t  Samson  was  held  in  such  reverence,  that 
the  counsellor  von  May,  an  old  man  of  enlightened  mind, 
having  dropped  some  expressions  against  him,  was 
obliged  to  ask  pardon  of  the  haughty  monk  on  his 
knees. 

The  last  day  of  his  stay  had  now  arrived.  A  deaf- 
ening clamour  of  bells  gave  warning  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Dcme  that  the  monk  was  about  to  take  his  departure. 
Samson  was  in  the  church,  standing  on  the  stepii  of 
the  high  altar.  The  canon,  Henry  Lupolus,  Zwinsle's 
former  master,  officiated  as  bis  interpreter.  **  When 
the  wolf  and  the  fox  come  abroad  together,'*  said  the 
canon  Anselm,  addressing  the  Scholiheiss  von  Watte- 
ville,  **  the  wisest  plan  for  you,  worshipful  Sir,  is  to 
gather  your  sheep  and  your  geese  with  all  apeed  into 
a  place  of  aafety.'*  But  the  monk  cared  little  for  aoch 
remarks  as  these,  which,  moreover,  seldom  reached 
his  ears.  **  Fall  on  your  knees,"  said  he  to  the  super- 
stitious crowd ;  "  repeat  three  pater  nostert,  and  three 
aw  mariaSf  and  your  souls  will  instantly  be  as  pure  aa 
they  were  at  the  moment  of  your  baptism."  The  mul- 
titude fell  on  their  knees  forthwith.  Then  determined 
to  outdo  himself,  Samson  cried  out,  **  I  deliver  from 
the  torments  of  purgatory  and  hell  the  souls  of  sU  the 
people  of  Berne  who  have  departed  this  life,  whatsoever 
may  have  been  the  manner  or  the  place  of  their  death." 
These  mountebanks,  like  those  who  perform  at  fairs, 
always  reserved  their  most  astounding  feat  for  the  last. 

Samson,  now  heavily  laden  with  coin,  directed  his 
course  toward  Zurich,  through  the  Argan  and  Baden. 
As  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  this  Carmelite,  who 
had  made  so  sorry  a  figure  when  he  first  crossed  the 
Alps, displayed  an  increasinff  pomp  and  pride  of  retinue. 
The  bishop  of  Constance,  naving  taken  nmbrage  be- 
cause he  had  not  applied  to  him  to  legalize  his  balls, 
bad  forbidden  all  the  curates  of  his  diocese  to  open 
their  churches  to  him.  At  Baden,  however,  the  curate 
did  not  venture  to  persevere  in  obstructing  the  holy 
traffic.  The  monk^s  effrontery  rose  to  a  hisher  pitoh. 
Pacing  round  the  church-yard  at  the  head  of  a  proces- 
•ion,  he  used  to  fix  his  eyes  on  some  object  in  the  air, 
while  his  acolytes  wera  chanting  the  hymn  for  the 
dead,  and  pretondinff  that  he  saw  the  liberated  sools 
flying  up  from  the  church-yard  toward  heaven,  to  ciy 
out :  •*  Eccc  vdarU  I  Behold  !  they  fly  !'*  One  day  a 
man,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  found  his  way  into 
the  tower  of  the  church  and  mounted  to  the  belfry  ; 
presently  a  Quantity  of  white  feathers  floated  in  the  air, 
and  fell  thickly  on  the  astonished  procession :  "  Be> 
bold !  they  fly  !"  cried  the  waggish  citizen  of  Baden, 
from  his  lofty  perch,  still  shaking  more  feathers,  out 
of  a  pillow  that  he  had  unripped.  Many  of  the  by- 
standers laughed  heartily  at  the  jest.t  Samson,  on 
the  contrary,  was  greatly  incensed — ^nor  could  he  be 
appeased  until  assurances  were  given  him  that  the 
man  was  at  times  disordered  in  hie  intellect.  He  left 
Baden  quite  crest-fallen. 

Pursuing  his  journey,  he  arrived  about  the  end  of 
February,  1519,  at  Bremgarten,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  by  the  Schultheisa,  and  the  second  curate  of 
the  town,  both  of  whom  had  seen  him  at  Baden.  The 
dean  of  Bremsarten,  Bollinger,  was  a  man,  than  whom 
none,  in  all  that  country,  stood  higher  in  public  esti- 
mation. He  was  but  ill-informed,  it  is  true,  as  to  the 
errors  of  the  Church,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with 

*  Um  cinexn  Kuttgrowen  Hengtt    (Anihelm,  v.  830 :  J.  J. 
Hotting.    HelT.  K.  Oesch.  iii.  39.) 
t  A  qnoTi*  perlario.    (Mailer^  Reliv.  iv.  408.) 
t  DeM«n  vfel  lath  gnng  lachttn.    (BalUager,  M8.) 


the  word  of  God  ;  but  his  frank  disposition,  his  over, 
flowing  zeal,  bis  eloquence,  his  liberality  to  the  poor- 
his  willingness  to  do  kind  offices  for  his  humble  neigh- 
bours, made  him  universally  beloved.  In  his  yoatb  he 
had  formed  a  connection  of  a  conscientious  kind  with 
the  daughter  of  a  councillor  of  the  same  town.  Sach 
was  the  custom  with  those  members  of  the  priesthood, 
who  wished  to  avoid  a  life  of  profligacy.  Anns  bad 
brought  him  five  children,  and  his  numerous  family  bad 
in  no  degree  diminished  the  consideration  in  which  ihe 
Dean  was  held.  There  was  not  in  all  Switzerland  a 
more  hospitable  house  than  his.  Being  much  addicted 
to  the  chase,  he  was  often  seen,  surrounded  by  ten  or 
a  dozen  dogs,  and  accompanied  by  the  lords  of  Hall- 
wyll,  the  abbot  of  Mury,  and  the  patricians  of  Zurich, 
scouring  the  fields  and  forests  in  his  vicinity.  He 
kept  open  bouse,  and  not  one  among  all  his  guests 
was  a  blitlier  roan  than  himself.  When  the  deputies, 
who  were  sent  to  the  Diet,  passed  through  Bremgarten, 
on  their  way  to  Baden,  they  never  failed  to  take  their 
seats  at  the  Dean's  tabic.  **  Bollinger,"  said  they 
'*  keeps  court  like  some  powerful  baron." 

Stranffers,  when  they  visited  the  house,  were  anre 
to  remark  a  boy  of  intelligent  aspect,  whom  tbey  foaod 
among  its  inmates.  This  was  Henry,  one  of  the 
Dean's  sons.  The  child  in  his  earliest  years  bsd  pass- 
ed through  many  imminent  perils.  He  bad  beeo 
seized  with  the  plague,  and  reduced  to  such  extremity, 
that  be  was  thought  to  be  dead — and  preparations 
were  making  for  his  burial,  when,  to  the  joy  of  bis  pa- 
rants,  he  gave  signs  that  be  was  yet  alive.  At  another 
time,  a  v^ant  enticed  him  from  the  house,  aod  wu 
carrying  him  off,  when  some  passers-by  recognized  aod 
rescued  him.  At  the  ago  of  three  years,  he  already 
knew  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  Apostles*  creed  ;  and 
would  often  steal  into  the  church,  mount  his  father's 
pulpit,  gravely  stand  up  there,  and  repeat  at  the  fall 
pitch  of  his  voice,  ••  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,"  &c. 
dec.  When  he  was  twelve  yean  old,  his  parents  sent 
him  to  the  grammar  school  of  Emmeric,  not  without 
feelings  of  strong  apprehension,  for  those  were  daoger- 
ous  times  for  an  inezperienced  boy.  losunces  were 
frequent  of  students,  to  whom  the  discipline  of  a  oni- 
versity  appeared  too  severe,  abaconding  from  their  col- 
lege in  troops,  carrying  children  along  with  tbem,  and 
encamping  in  the  wo(^s— whence  they  aent  out  the 
youngest  of  their  party  to  beg,  or  else,  with  *^*^ 
their  hands  attacked  travellers,  plundered  them,  and 
then  consumed  the  fruit  of  their  rapine  in  debauche^ 
Henry  was  happily  preserved  from  evil  in  his  new  and 
disUnt  abode.  Like  Luther  be  gained  his  sDbsistence 
by  singing  at  the  doora  of  houses,  for  his  father  wtf 
resolv^  that  he  should  learn  to  depend  on  his  own  re- 
sources. He  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  when  be 
first  opened  a  New  Testoment.  **  I  there  found,"  «w 
he,  **  all  that  ia  necessary  for  man*s  salvation,  and  fnns 
that  hour  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  most  Mlof 
the  Holy  Scriptures  alone,  and  reject  all  human  addi- 
tiona.  I  neither  truat  the  Fathers,  nor  myself;  but  i 
explain  Scripture  by  Scripture,  adding  nothing,  sdo 
uking  nothing  away."*  God  was  in  this  way  ininisg 
up  the  youth,  who  was  afterward  to  be  the  success' 
of  Zwingle.  He  is  the  author  of  that  manuscript  chro- 
nicle from  which  we  so  frequently  quoto. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Samson  arrived  at  BreD' 
garton,  with  all  his  train.  The  stout-hearted  dean, 
not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  (hia  little  army  ef  iw* 
ians,  gave  notice  to  the  monk  that  he  must  not  teno 
his  merchandise  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  schtti- 
theiss,  the  town-council,  and  the  second  pastor,  u 


friends  of  Samson,  were  assembled  iu  &  '^^ 


of  the 


inenus  oi  osmson,  were  assemoiea    i"  »  iw^^—  —     j 

inn,  where  the  latter  had  taken  op  his  quarters,  •» 

Bomng.  Epp.  Franz>e  BSeritw,  aSog^t  ?-  >** 
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clastered  in  much  perplexity  round  the  irritated  monk. 
Tbe  detn  entered  the  chamber.  **  Here  are  the  pope's 
bulls,"  said  the  monk,  **  open  your  church  to  me." 

Thb  Dbiw.  **  I  will  suffer  no  one,  under  colour 
of  uDautheniicated  letters  like  these,  (for  the  bishop 
has  not  authenticated  them,)  to  squeeze  the  purses  of 
mj  pmishioners." 

Thb  Monk— <in  b  solemn  tone.)  **  The  pope  is 
mbove  the  bishop.  I  charge  you  not  to  deprive  your 
flock  of  so  marrellous  a  grace/' 

Thb  Dban.  "  Were  it  to  cost  me  my  life,  I  will 
not  open  my  church." 

Thb  Monk — <  in  great  anger.)  "  Rebellious  priest ! 
in  the  name  of  our  moat  holy  lord,  the  [K)pe,  I  pro- 
nounce against  thee  the  greater  excommunication — 
nor  will  I  grant  thee  absolution  until  thou  hast  paid  a 
penalty  of  three  hundred  ducats  for  this  unheard  of 
presumption.'* 

Thb  Dban — (turning  to  go  out  again.)  "  I  am  pre- 
pared to  answer  for  myself  before  my  lawful  judses ;  as 
for  thee,  and  thy  excommunication,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  either.'* 

Thb  Monk — (transported  with  rage.)  Headstrong 
beast  that  thou  art  I  I  am  going  straight  to  Zurich, 
and  there  I  will  lodge  my  complaint  with  the  depu- 
ties of  the  confederation.*'-^ 

Thb  Dban.  "  I  can  show  myself  there  as  well  as 
thou,  and  thither  will  I  go." 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Bremgartcn, 
Zwingle,  who  saw  the  enemy  gradually  draw  nigh,  was 
preaching  with  great  vigour  agiiinst  indulgences.!  The 
▼icar,  Faber,  of  Constance,  encouraged  him  in  this, 
and  promised  him  the  support  of  the  bishop. t  '*  I 
know,*'  said  Samson,  on  his  road  to  Zurich,  *'  that 
Zwiftgle  will  speak  against  me;  but  I  will  stop  his 
mouth."  Assuredly,  Zwingle  felt  too  deeply  the 
sweetness  of  the  pardoning  grace  of  Christ,  to  refrain 
from  attacking  the  paper  pardons  of  these  presumptu- 
ous men.  Lie  Luther,  he  often  trembled  on  account 
of  sin ;  but  in  the  Saviour  he  found  deliverance  from 
his  fesrs.  Humble,  yet  sirong-minded,  he  was  contin- 
ually advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.  "  When 
Satan,"  said  he, "  attempta  to  terrify  me,  crying  aloud : 
*  Lo  !  ibis  and  that  thon  hast  left  undone,  though  God 
has  commanded  it !' — the  gentle  voice  of  the  Gospel 
brings  me  instant  comfort,  for  it  whispers:  'What 
thou  canst  not  do,  (and,  of  a  truth,  thou  canst  do  no- 
thins,)  thai  Christ  does  for  thee,  and  does  it  thorough- 
ly.' "  **  Yes  !"  continued  the  pious  evangelist,  "when 
my  heart  is  wrung  with  anguish,  by  reason  of  my  im- 
potence, and  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  my  spirit  re- 
Yires  at  the  sound  of  these  joyful  words  :  *  Christ  is 
thy  sinlessness  !  Christ  is  thy  righteousness !  Christ  is 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  !  Christ  is  the  beginning  and 
the  «nd  !  Christ  is  all !  he  can  do  all  1^  All  created 
things  will  disappoint  and  deceive  thee  ;  but  Christ — 
the  sinless  and  the  righteous — will  accept  thee.  Yes ! 
it  is  he !"  exclaimed  Zwingle,  *'  who  is  our  righteous- 
ness, and  the  righteousness  of  all  those  who  shall  ap- 
pear as  righteous  for  ever  before  the  throne  of  God !" 

Confronted  by  truths  like  these,  the  indulgences 
could  never  stand.  Zwingle,  therefore,  hesitated  not 
to  attack  them.  **  No  nan,'*  said  he,  "  has  power  to 
remit  sins,  except  Christ  alone,  who  is  very  God 
and  very  man  in  one.li     Go,  if  thou  wilt,  and  buy  in- 

•  Dn  frecke  Bestie  .  .  fco.    (BoUioger.  MS.) 

t  Ich  predgete  streng  wider  der  Pabsts  Ablas  .  .  .  (Zw. 
Opp.  2.  lit  part,  p.  7.) 

t  Und  hat  eicIl  darin  goatarkt ;  «r  welle  aur  mltaiier  triiw 
XfjMon,    (Ibid.) 

\  Christus  est  ionocentia  toa ;  Christus  est  Justitiaetiraritaa 
tna ;  Christos  est  lalas  tua  ;  tn  nihil  es,  tn  nuiU  potei ;  Chris* 
ins  est  A  et ;  Christos  est  prora  et  pnppis }  Christus  est 
oania  .  .  (Zw.  Opp.  i.  907.) 

il  Nisi  Christos  Jesus,  venis  Deosst  vems  homo.  (Ibid.  412.) 


dulgences ;  but  be  assured,  that  thou  art  in  no  wise 
absolved.  They  who  sell  the  remission  of  sins  for 
money,  are  but  companions  of  Simon,  the  magician, 
the  friends  of  Balaam,  the  ambassadors  of  Saian." 

The  worthy  Dean  BuUinger,  still  heated  by  his  al- 
tercation with  the  monk,  arrived  before  him  at  Zurich. 
He  came  to  lay  a  complaint  before  the  Diet,  against 
the  shameless  trafficker  and  his  fraudulent  trade.  De- 
puties sent  by  the  bishop,  on  the  same  errand,  were 
already  on  the  spot,  with  whom  he  made  common  cause. 
Assurances  of  support  were  proffered  him  on  all  hands. 
The  same  spirit  which  animated  Zwingle,  was  now 
breathing  over  the  whole  city.  The  council  of  state 
resolved  to  prohibit  the  monk  from  entering  Zurich. 

Samaon  had  arrived  in  the  suburbs,  and  alighted  at 
an  inn.  Already  he  had  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  to  make 
his  entry  into  the  city,  when  he  was  accosted  by  mes» 
sengers  from  the  council,  who  offered  him  the  hono- 
rary wine-cup,  as  an  agent  of  the  pope,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  intimated  to  him  that  he  might  forego  his 
intention  of  appearing  in  Zurich.  **  I  have  somewhat 
to  communicate  to  the  Diet,  in  tiie  name  of  his  Holi- 
ness," replied  the  monk.  This  was  only  a  stratageoL 
It  was  determined,  however,  that  he  should  be  admit* 
led ;  but  as  he  spoke  of  nothing  but  his  bulls,  he  waa 
dismiased,  after  having  been  forced  to  withdraw  the 
excooununication  he  had  pronounced  against  the  Deaa 
of  Bremgarten.  He  departed  in  high  dudgeon ;  and 
soon  after  the  pope  recalled  him  into  Italy.  A  cart» 
drawn  by  three  horses,  and  loaded  with  coin,  obtained 
under  false  pretences  from  the  poor,  rolled  before  hi  in 
over  those  steep  roads  of  .the  St.  Gothard,  along  which 
be  had  passed  eight  months  before,  indigent,  unattend- 
ed, and  encumbered  by  no  burden  aave  his  papers.* 

The  Helvetic  Diet  showed  more  resolution  at  this 
lime  titan  the  Diet  of  Germany.  The  reason  was,  that 
no  bishops  or  cardinals  had  seats  in  it.  And  accord* 
>°gly9  the  pope,  unsupported  by  those  auxiliaries,  waa 
more  guarded  in  his  prodeedings  toward  iSwitzerland 
than  toward  Germany.  Besides  this,  the  affair  of  the 
indulgences,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  narrative  of  the  German  Reformation,  forms  but 
an  episode  in  tho  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

Zwingle's  seal  overlooked  all  considerations  of  per- 
sonal ease  or  health  ;  but  continued  toil,  at  laat,  ren* 
dered  relaxation  necessary.  He  was  ordered  to  repair 
to  the  baths  of  Pfeffers.  **  Oh  1"  said  Herus,  one  of 
the  pupils  resident  in  his  house,  who  in  this  parting  sa- 
lutation gave  utterance  to  a  feeling  which  was  shared 
by  all  to  whom  Zwingle  was  known,  "  had  I  a  hun- 
dred tongues,  a  hundrM  mouths,  and  a  voice  of  iroi^ 
as  Viigil  says— or  rather,  had  I  the  eloquence  of  Ci- 
cero, never  could  I  express  how  much  I  owe  you,  or 
how  much  pain  I  feel  from  this  separation." t  Zwinsle, 
however,  was  constrained  to  go.  His  journey  to  Pfef- 
fers led  him  through  the  frightful  gorge,  formed  by  ihe 
impetuous  torrent  of  the  Jamina.  He  descended  into 
that  *  infernal  gulf,'  to  use  the  phrase  of  Daniel  the 
Hermit,  and  reached  the  baihs  of  whiph  he  was  ip 
quest — a  site  continually  shaken  by  the  din  of  the  tum- 
bling torrent,  and  moistened  by  thie  cloud  of  spray  that 
rises  from  its  shattered  waters.  In  the  house  in  which 
Zwingle  was  lodged,  it  was  necessary  to  burn  torches  at 
noon-day ;  and  it  was  the  belief  of  the  neighbourhood, 
that  fearful  spectres  might  sometimes  be  descried  glid- 
ing to  and  fro  amidst  tlw  darkness  ;  and  yet,  even  here, 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  serving  his  Mssier.  His 
affability  won  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  invalids  assem- 

«  Und  fahrt  mit  ihm  oin  threspendigcr  Schatz  an  gelt  dea 
er  armen  liithen  abgelogen  haL    (Ballinger,  MS.) 

t  Etiamii  mihi  sint  Unguis  centum,  tint  oraque  centmn,  fer- 
rea  vox,  ut  Virgilius  ait,  aot  potias  Ciceroniaoa  eloquentla- 
(Zw.  £p.  p.  84.) 
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bled  at  the  baths.     Of  thb  number  was  the  celebrated 

B)et,  Philip  lugcntinus,  a  profestot  of  Fribarg,  in  the 
risgaa,*  who,  from  that  time,  became  a  etrennous 
supporter  of  the  Reformation. 

God  was  watching  over  his  work,  and  it  was  his  will 
to  hasten  it.  The  defect  of  Zwingle  consisted  in  his 
strength.  Strong  in  bodily  constitution,  strong  in  cha- 
racter, stronff  in  talent,  he  was  destined  to  see  all  his 
•trength  laid  low  in  the  dust,  that  he  might  become 
such  an  instrument  as  God  loves  best  to  employ. 
There  was  a  baptism  with  which  he  yet  needed  to  be 
baptized — the  baptism  of  adversity,  infirmity,  weak- 
ness, and  pain.  Luther  had  received  it  in  that  season 
of  anguish,  when  piercing  cries  burst  forth  from  his 
narrow  cell,  and  echoed  through  the  long  corridors  of 
die  convent  at  Erfurth.  Zwjngle  was  to  receive  it  by 
being  brought  into  contact  with  sickness  and  death. 
In  the  histonr  of  the  heroes  of  this  world— of  such  men 
as  Charies  aII.  or  Napoleon — there  is  always  a  cri- 
tical moment,  which  shapes  their  career,  and  insures 
their  future  glory.  It  is  that  in  which  a  consciousness 
•f  their  own  strength  is  suddenly  imparted  to  them. 
And  a  moment  not  less  decisive  than  this — though 
•tamped  with  an  impress  altogether  different — is  to  be 
found  in  the  life  of  every  heroic  servant  of  God ;  it  is 
that  moment  in  which  he  first  recognises  bis  absolute 
helplessness  and  nothingness ;  then  it  is  that  the 
strength  of  God  is  communicated  to  him  from  on  high. 
A  work  such  as  that  which  Zwingle  was  celled  to  per- 
form, is  never  accomplished  in  the  natural  strength  of 
man ;  it  would,  in  that  case,  come  to  nought,  just  as  a 
tree  must  wither  which  is  planted  in  its  full  maturity 
and  vigour.  The  plant  must  be  weak,  or  its  roots  will 
never  strike ;  the  grain  must  die  in  the  earth,  or  it  can- 
not bring  forth  much  fruit.  God  was  about  to  lead 
Zwingle,  and,  with  him,  the  work  which  seemed  to 
be  dependant  on  him  for  success,  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  grave.  It  is  from  amidst  the  dry  bones^  tke  dark- 
ness and  tke  dust  of  death,  that  God  delights  to  raise 
His  instruments,  when  He  designs  to  scatter  light  and 
regeneration  and  vitality  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

While  Zwinsle  was  buried  among  the  stupendous 
ffOcks  that  overhang  the  headlong  torrent  of  the  Jami- 
na,  he  suddenly  received  intelligence  that  the  pla|^e, 
or  the  **  great  death,' *t  as  it  was  called,  iMd  visited 
Zurich.  This  terrible  malady  broke  out  in  August, 
on  St.  Ijawrence*s  day,  and  lasted  till  Candlemas, 
•weeping  away,  during  that  period,  no  fewer  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  souls.  The  young  people  who 
resided  under  Zwingle*s  roof,  had  immediately  quitted 
it,  according  to  the  directions  he  had  left  behind  him. 
His  house  was  deserted,  therefore ;  but  it  was  his 
lime  to  return  to  it.  He  set  out  from  Pfeffert,  in  aH 
haste,  and  appeared  once  more  among  his  flock,  which 
the  disease  bsd  grievously  thinned.  His  young  bro- 
ther, Andrew,  who  would  gladly  have  stayed  to  at- 
tend upon  him,  he  sent  back  at  once  to  Wikihans,  and, 
from  that  moment,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  vic- 
tims of  that  dreadful  scourge.  It  was  his  daily  task 
to  testify  of  Christ  and  his  consolations  to  the  sick.t 
His  friends,  while  they  rejoiced  to  see  him  still  un- 
harmed, while  the  arrows  of  pestilence  were  iyii 
thick  around  him,<^  were  visited,  nevertheless,  wii 
inany  secret  misgivings  on  his  account.    ^  Do  good,'* 

*  Illic  tarn  comltatem  tusm  ^  ilnu  vberrimo  proflaentem 
Bon  injuound^  lum  expertas.  (Zw.  Epp.  p.  119.) 

t  Der  Oroase  Tod.    (Bulltaiger,  M&) 

i  Ut  in  ms}ori  petteak)  tit  quod  la  diet  de  moff  exyontt^ 
diuB  in  visit  Bgrotit.  (BaUingtr.  MS.)  M.de  Chataaubri. 
and  had  forgotten  thit  fact,  and  athouiand  tfmilaronet,  when 
hm  remarked  that  **  the  Proteitant  paitor  abaadont  the  helpleti 
on  the  bed  of  death,  and  it  never  teen  niihing  into  the  grasp 
•rthe  pestilence."    (Ettay  on  Engliih  Literature.) 

^Flnrimtmi  gaadee  te  inter  tot  jaotus  telonun  versantem 
fllMun  haotc&os  evasiiie^    (Ibid.) 


was  the  Isnguage  of  a  letter  written  to  him  from  Bal6,b]r 
Conrad  Brunner,  who  himself  died  of  the  plague  i  few 
months  afterward  ;  *'  hot,  at  the  same  time,  be  advised 
to  take  care  of  your  own  life."  The  caution  carae  too 
late ;  Zwinffle  had  been  seized  by  the  plsgue.  The  great 
preacher  of  Switzerland  was  stretched  on  a  bed  from 
which  it  was  probable  he  might  never  rise.  He  now 
turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  sUte  of  bis  own  sool, 
and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  God.  He  knew  that  Christ 
had  given  him  a  sure  inheritance  ;  and,  pouring  fonb 
the  feelings  of  his  heart,  in  a  hymn  full  of  unction  and 
simplicity,  (he  sense  and  the  rhythm  of  which  we  will 
endeavour  to  exhibit,  though  we  should  fail  in  the  tt- 
tempt  to  copy  its  natural  and  primitive  cast  of  langssge, 
he  cried  aloud : 

Lo !  at  my  door 
Gaunt  death  f  spy  ;* 
Hear,  Lord  of  life. 
Thy  creature's  cry  i 

The  arm  that  hung 
Upon  the  tree, 
Jesus,  uplift. 
And  resoue  me. 

Yet,  if  to  quench 
My  sun  at  noon 
Be  thy  behest,t 
Thy  will  be  done ! 

In  faith  and  hope 
Earth  I  resign. 
Secure  of  heaven— 
For  I  am  thine ! 

The  disease,  in  the  meantime,  gained  ground.  His 
friends,  in  deep  affliction,  beheld  the  man  on  wbointM 
hones  of  SwiUerlsnd  and  of  the  church  reposed,  tessy 
to  be  swsllowed  up  by  the  grave.  His  bodilj  po«ei» 
and  natural  faculties  were  forsaking  him.  Hit  bstft 
was  smitten  with  dismay,  yet  he  found  strength  som- 
cieot  left  him  to  torn  towsiid  God,  aind  to  ciy : 

Fierce  now  my  pains ; 
Help,  Lord,  in  baste ! 
For  flesh  and  heart 
Are  failing  fast 

Clouds  wrap  my  sigbt» 
My  tongue  is  dumb. 
Lord,  tarqr  not, 
The  hour  is  come  \\ 

In  Satan's  grasp. 
On  heirs  dark  brink. 
My  spirit  reels— 
Ah !  must  I  sink  f 

No!  Jesus,  no  I 
Him  I  defy, 
While  here  beneath 
Thy  cross  I  lie. 

The  canon,  Hoffman,  sincerely  attached  to  the  creed 
which  he  professed,  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  teeinf 
Zwingle  die  in  the  eirora  which  he  had  ineolcatetf. 
He  waited  on  the  principal  of  the  chapter.  **  Tbiok. 

•  leh  mein  der  Tod,  .   _^  «  «joJ 

Syn an der  Thur.     (Zw.  Opp.  9. 9dpvt,F'^^ 
fWiUtdadHincljoh 

Tod  habea  mica 

Id  asilt  der  Tagea  Bin 

BotolPtwiUigtln.     (IbUL) 
t  Nob  itt  et  am 

Minsaagittttomm 


Damm  itt  Zjt 
Dat  da  mfn  stryt. 
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ttid  he,  "  of  the  peril  of  hia  soal.  Has  he  not  giyen 
the  ntme  of  fantaatical  innovaton  to  ail  the  doctors 
mho  have  taught  for  the  last  three  handred  and  eiffhij 
yean,  and  upward — Alexander,  of  Hales ;  Saint  Bo- 
Daventura ;  Albertus  Magnus ;  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and 
all  the  canonists  1  Does  he  not  affirm  that  the  doc- 
trines they  hare  broached  are  no  better  than  dreams, 
iato  which  they  haye  fallen,  with  their  hoods  over  their 
eyes,  io  the  gloomy  comers  of  their  cloisters  7  Alas ' 
it  would  have  been  better  for  the  city  of  Zurich,  had 
be  rained  our  vintages  and  harvests  for  many  a  year ; 
and  DOW,  he  is  at  death*s-door !  I  beseech  you,  save 
his  poor  aoul  !**  It  would  appear  that  the  principal, 
more  enlightened  than  the  canon,  did  not  think  it  ne- 
eessary  to  convert  Zwingle  to  St.  Bonaventura  and 
Albenua  Magnus.     He  was  left  undisturbed. 

Great  was  the  consternation  that  prevailed  through 
out  the  city.  The  believera  cried  to  God  night  and 
dty,  earnestly  entreating  that  He  would  restore  their 
faithful  pastor.*  The  alarm  had  spread  from  Zurich 
to  the  mountains  of  Tockenburg.  Even  in  that  ele- 
Tiled  region  the  plague  had  made  its  appearance. 
Seveo  or  eight  persons  had  fallen  a  prey  to  it  in  the 
Tillage ;  among  these  was  a  servant  of  Nicholas,  Zwin 
sle'f  brother.t  No  tidings  were  received  from  the 
Keformer.  "Let  me  know,*'  wrote  younff  Andrew 
Zwingle.  **  what  is  thy  state,  my  beloved  brother ! 
The  abbot,  and  all  our  brothers  salute  thee."  It 
would  seem  that  Zwingle^s  parents  were  already  dead, 
since  they  are  not  mentioned  here. 

The  news  of  Zwingle*s  illness,  followed  by  a  report 
of  his  death,  was  circulated  throughout  Switzerland 
and  Germany.  "Alas!**  exclaimed  Hedio,  in  teara, 
'*  the  deliverer  of  our  countrv,  the  trumpet  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  magnanimous  herald  of  the  truth  is  stricken 
with  death,  m  the  flower  and  spring-tide  of  his  sge  !t 
When  the  intelligence  reached  Bale  that  Zwingle  was 
no  more,  the  whole  city  resounded  with  lamentations.^ 

But  that  glimmering  spark  of  life,  which  had  been 
left  nnquencbed,  be^n  now  to  bum  more  brightly. 
Though  labouring  stiU  under  great  bodily  weakness, 
hii  soul  was  impressed  with  a  deep  persuasion,  that 
God  had  called  hini  to  replace  the  candle  of  His  word, 
00  the  deserted  candlestick  of  the  Church.  The  plague 
bad  relinquiahed  its  victim.  With  strong  emotion 
Zwingle  now  exclaimed  :— ' 

Mr  Citber  Ood 
Behoki  MS  wbols/ 
Again  on  earth 
Alivingioal! 

Ijetsinno  mm 
Mv  hesrt  annov, 
But  fiU  it,  Lord. 
With  holy  Joy 

Thongh  now  delayed, 
My  hour  most  oome. 
Involved,  perchance, 
In  deeper  gloom  g 

It  natters  not ; 


B^ioing  yet 

111  bear  my  voke 

To  heaven's  bright  gnte.T 


*  AUaglaabige  raAen  Gott  trenwIlUeh  an,  daas  er  Ihren 
K^wen  Hirten  woider  nfrichte.    (BulUnger,  MS.) 

t  Nicolas  Tero  germano  nostro  etiam  obiitienrui  laaa,  at* 
tiaien  non  in  ndttraii  rais.     (Zw.  Epp.  98.) 

tOnitenim  non  doleat  pnblicam  patris  lalntem,  tnbam 
Krangelii,  magnanimaFtn  verftatis  bncinatorem  languere. 
mtereidcrB.  .  .  (Ibid.  90} 

^Heuqutntnn  lactns  fatis  ZwIngUam  eoneaMisae  impor- 
'"JwiUe ramor rao Teheroenti  impeto dirulgSTit  (Ibid.  91.) 

H  Thoe  words  were  falfilled  in  a  renartcable  manner 
t»elve  jean  sfterwarda.  on  the  bloody  field  ef  Cappel. 
TBowiUiehdoch 
llien  tmta  and  pook 


As  soon  as  he  waa  able  to  hold  a  pen,  (it  waa  abont 
the  beginning  of  November,)  he  wrote  to  his  family. 
Unspeakable  was  the  joy  which  his  letter  imparted*  to 
all  his  relatives,  but  especially  to  his  younger  brother, 
Andrew,  who  himself  died  of  the  plague  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year,  leaving  Ulrich,  to  lament  his  lost 
with  tears  and  cries,  surpassing  the  measure, — as  he 
himself  remarks— even  of  a  woman*s  passion. t  At 
Bale,  Conrad  Brunnor,  Z wingless  friend,  and  Brune 
Amerbach,  the  celebrated  printer — both  young  men — 
had  been  carried  to  the  grave  after  three  days'  illness. 
It  was  believed  in  that  city,  that  Zwingle  also  had  per* 
ished.  There  was  a  general  expression  of  srief  through- 
out the  university.  **  He  whom  God  loves,**  said 
they,  *'  la  made  perfect  in  the  morning  of  life.**t  But 
what  waa  their  joy  when  tidings  were  brought  first  bf 
Collinus,  a  atudent  from  Lucerne,  and  afterwards  by  a 
merchant  of  Zurich,  that  Zwingle  had  been  snatched 
from  the  brink  of  the  grave.^  The  vicar  of  the  Bi* 
shop  of  Consunce,  John  Faber,  that  early  friend  of  Zwin- 
gle who  waa  afterwards  his  most  violent  opponent,  wrote 
to  him  on  this  occasion:  '*0h,  my  beloved  Ulrich! 
what  joy  doea  it  give  me  to  learn  that  thou  bast  been 
delivered  from  the  jawa  of  the  cruel  pestilence.  When 
thy  life  is  in  jeapordy,  the  Christian  commonwealtli 
has  cause  to  tremble.  The  Lord  has  seen  it  good  by 
this  trial  to  incite  thee  to  a  more  eameat  purauit  of 
eternal  life.'* 

Thia  was  indeed  the  end  which  the  Lord  had  in 
view  in  subjecting  Zwingle  to  trial,  and  the  end  waa 
attained,  but  in  another  way  than  Faber  contemplated. 
This  pestilence  of  the  year  1619,  which  committed 
such  frightful  ravage  in  the  north  of  Switzerland,  be- 
came an  effectual  agent  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the 
conversion  of  many  souls.ll  But  on  no  one  did  it  exer- 
cise so  powerful  an  influence  as  on  Zwingle.  The 
Gospel  w^ich  he  had  heretofore  embraced  aa  a  mere 
doctrine,  now  became  a  great  reality.  He  rose  from 
the  dark  borders  of  the  tomb  with  a  new  heart.  Hie 
zeal  became  more  ardent,  his  life  more  holy,  hie 
preaching  more  free,  more  Christian,  more  persoaaiTe. 
This  was  the  epoch  of  Zwingle*s  complete  emancipe' 
tion :  henceforward  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  God. 
But  along  with  the  Reformer,  the  Reformation,  also^ 
of  Switzerland  received  new  life.  The  scourge  ef 
God,  *'  the  great  death,"  while  it  ranged  over  those 
mountains,  and  awept  along  those  valleys,  impressed 
a  character  of  deeper  holiness  on  the  movement  which 
was  taking  place  within  their  bosom.  The  Reforma- 
tion, as  well  as  Zwingle,  was  immersed  in  the  watei» 
of  sanctified  affliction,  and  came  forth  endued  with  a 
purer  and  more  vigoroua  vitality.  It  waa  a  memorable 
season  in  the  dispensations  of  God  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  Swiss  people. 

Zwingle  derived  an  acceaaion  of  that  strength,  of 
which  he  stood  so  much  in  need,  from  his  renewed 
communion  with  his  friends.  With  Myconius  espe- 
cially, he  was  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  strong  affection. 

Indiserwelt 
Tragen  fholieh 
Um  widergelt. 
Althongh  these  three  fragmentu  of  poetry  have  their  x«* 
spective  dates  attached  tothem,*'at  the  beginning,  in  the  midp 
die,  at  the  end,  of  the  tieknese,**  and  tmly  repreaent  the  feel- 
ings of  Zwingle  at  the  different  epochii,  it  ii  probable  that 
thev  were  not  thrown  into  the  loim  into  which  we  now 
finathem,  antil  after  hit  recovery.    (See  BulUnger,  MS) 

*  Inipectia  tuis  litteris  inerediblUs  quidam  situs  Istitia 
pectua  neam  eubilt.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  88.) 
t  f^alatum  et  luctum  piuaquam  faminenm.    (Ibid.  1A6.) 

iOyrs  Bm^iXham  vtavlams  TiAtvT^.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  M.) 
E  dirii  te  mortis  faacibos  feilcitei  ereptum  negotiator 
dam  tignrinva.    (Ibid.  91.) 
'  H  Ala  die  Pestilent*  im  Jahre  1519,  in  difser  Ckgsnd  gras. 
airte,  Tiele  neigten  sioh  sn  einem  bessera  Leben.    (Omsk. 
VogsUn.  Klf.  Hist  FossUe  Beytr.  ir.  174.) 
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MYCONIUS  AND  XYLOCTECT— MYCX)NroS  GOES  TO  LUCERNE. 


They  walked  side  by  side,  each  supporting  ihe  otfier, 
like  Luther  and  MelancthoD.  Oswald  was  happy  at 
Zurich.  His  position  there  was  a  constrained  one,  it 
is  true  ;  but  the  virtues  of  his  modest  wife  made  him 
amends  for  all  his  discomforts.  It  was  of  her  that 
Glareanus  said  :  "  Could  I  meet  a  young  woman  re- 
sembling her,  I  would  prefer  her  to  a  king*s  daughter.'* 
The  enjoyment  which  /Swingle  and  Myconius  found  in 
their  reciprocal  friendship  was  sometimes  broken  in 
upon,  however,  by  the  voice  of  a  faithful  monitor. 
That  monitor  was  the  canon,  Xyloctect,  who  was  con- 
tinually calling  on  Myconius  to  return  to  Lucerne,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  "  Zurich  is  not  thy  country,"  said 
ne,  '*but  Lucerne.  Thou  sayest  that  the  Zurichera 
are  thy  friends :  I  acknowledge  it ;  but  canst  thou  tell 
how  it  will  fare  with  thee  when  the  shadows  of  evening 
begin  to  fall  on  thy  path  t  Remember  thy  duty  to  thy 
country.*  such  is  my  desire,  my  entreaty,  and  if  I  may 
so  speak,  my  command  !**  Following  up  his  words 
by  acts,  Xyloctcct  caused  Myconius  to  be  elected  rec- 
tor of  the  collegiate  school  of  his  native  city.  Oswald 
then  hesitated  no  longer ;  be  saw  the  finger  of  God  in 
this  nomination,  and  great  as  was  the  sacrifice  de- 
manded of  him,  be  resolved  to  make  it.  Mi^ht  it  not 
be  the  will  of  the  Lord  to  employ  him  as  His  instru- 
ment in  publishing  the  doctrine  of  peace  in  the  warlike 
canton  of  Lucerne  1  But  how  shall  we  describe  the 
parting  between  Zwinglc  and  Myconius  ?  On  either 
side,  their  farewell  was  accompanied  with  tears.  "  Thy 
departure,"  observed  Ulrich,  in  a  letter  written  to  Os- 
wald shortly  afterwards,  "  has  been  such  a  discourage- 
ment to  the  cause  which  I  defend,  as  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  that  which  would  be  felt  by  an  army  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle,  were  it  suddenly  deprived  of  one 
of  its  wing8,t  Alas !  now  I  feel  the  value  of  my  My- 
conius and  can  perceive  how  often,  when  X  dreamed 
not  of  it,  ho  has  upheld  the  cause  of  Christ !" 

Zwiugle  felt  the  loss  of  his  friend  the  more  acutely, 
by  reason  of  the  debiliuted  slate  to  which  the  plague 
had  reduced  him.  "  It  has  enfeebled  my  memory," 
he  complains,  in  a  letter,  dated  30th  of  November,  1519, 
**  and  prostrated  my  spirits."  While  ho  was  yet  scarcely 
convalescent,  he  had  resumed  all  his  labours.  '*  But," 
•aid  he,  **  I  often,  in  preaching,  lose  the  thread  of  my 
discourse.  My  whole  frame  is  oppressed  with  languor, 
and  I  am  lit^e  better  than  a  dead  man."  Beside  this, 
Z wingless  opposition  to  indulgences  had  aroused  the 
animosity  of  those  who  supported  them.  Oswald  en- 
couraged his  friend  by  the  letters  he  wrote  to  him  from 
Lucerne.  Was  not  the  Lord  at  this  moment,  giving 
a  pledee  of  his  readiness  to  help,  by  the  protection 
which  he  afforded,  in  Sazonj,  to  the  mighty  champion 
who  had  gained  such  signal  victories  over  Rome  ] — 
"  What  thinkest  thou,"  said  Myconius  to  Zwingle,"  of 
the  cause  of  Luther  1  For  my  part,  I  have  no  fear 
either  for  the  Gospel  or  for  him.  If  God  does  not 
protect  his  truth,  by  whom  else  shall  it  be  protected  1 
AH  that  I  ask  of  the  Lord  is,  that  he  will  not  withdraw 
his  hand  from  those  who  have  nothing  so  dear  to  them 
as  his  Gospel.  Go  on  as  thou  hast  begun,  and  an 
abundant  reward  ahall  be  bestowed  upon  thee  in  hea- 
ven." 

The  arrival  of  an  old  friend,  at  this  time,  brought 
some  comfort  to  Zwingle,  in  his  grief  for  the  removal 
of  Myconius.  Bunzli,  who  had  been  Ulrich's  master 
at  Bale,  and  who  had  since  succeeded  the  Dean  of 
Wesen,  the  Reformor^s  uncle,  arrived  at  Zurich,  in 
the  first  week  of  the  year,  1520,  and  Zwingle  and  he 

*  Patriam  cole,  luadeo  et  obsecro,  et  si  hoe  possum  Jubeo. 
PCyloetect  Mycoaio.) 

t  Nam  rof  me*,  te  abeante,  non  sunt  minas  accise  quom 
si  exercitui  in  procincto  stanti  altavealariim  abtt«irgatm 
(Zw.  Epp.  p.  oe.^ 


formed  the  resolution  of  taking  a  journey  to  Bale,  to- 
gether, to  see  their  common  friends.*  Zwingle's  visit 
to  Bale  was  not  unproductive  of  good.  **  Ob,  my  dear 
Zwingle !"  wrote  John  Glother,  at  a  later  period,  '*  ne- 
ver shall  I  forget  thee  !  My  gratitude  is  thy  due  for 
tho  kindness  displayed  by  thee,  during  thy  stay  at  Bale, 
in  visiting  noe  as  thou  didst — me,  a  poor  schoolmaster, 
a  man,  without  name,  without  learning,  without  merit, 
and  in  a  low  condition.  My  affections  thou  hast  won 
by  that  elegance  of  manners,  that  indescribable  fasci- 
nation, by  which  thou  subduest  all  hearts — and,  I  might 
almost  say,  the  very  stones."f  But  Zwinglc'a  earlier 
friends  derived  still  greater  benefit  from  his  visit  Ca- 
pito  and  Hedio,  with  many  others,  were  electrified  by 
his  powerful  discourses  ;  and  the  former,  adopting  the 
same  course  at  Bale  which  Zwingle  bad  pursued  at 
Zurich,  began  to  expound  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  to  an 
auditory  which  continually  increased  in  numbers.  The 
doctrine  of  Christ  manifested  its  power  in  searching 
and  warming  the  heart.  The  people  received  it  with  joy, 
and  hailed  the  revival  of  Christianity  with  eager  accli- 
mations, t  The  Reformation  had  already  dawned.  A 
proof  of  this  was  soon  seen  in  a  conspiracy  of  priests 
and  monks,  which  was  formed  against  Capito.  Albert, 
the  young  Cardinal-archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  was  de- 
sirous to  attach  so  learned  a  man  to  his  person,  took 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  invited  him  to  his 
court.  Capito,  seeing  the  difficulties  with  which  be 
was  sunounded,  accepted  the  invitation.^  The  people 
thought  themselves  aggrieved,  their  indignation  was 
roused  against  the  priests,  and  the  city  was  thrown  in- 
to commolion.il  Hedio  was  spoken  of  as  Capitols 
successor ;  but  some  objected  to  his  youth,  and  others 
said :— **  He  is  his  disciple !"  *•  The  truth,"  said  He- 
dio, *'  is  of  too  pungent  a  quality.  There  are  snscep- 
eible  ears,  which  it  cannot  fail  to  wound,  and  which 
are  not  to  be  wounded  with  impunity."^  No  matter ! 
I  will  not  be  turned  aside  from  the  straight  road," — 
The  monks  redoubled  their  eObrU.  *'  Beware."  was 
their  language  in  the  pulpit,  **  of  giving  credence  to 
those  who  tell  you  that  the  sum  of  Christian  doctrine 
is  10  be  found  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  Scotus  has  rendered  greater  service  to 
Christianity  than  Paul  himself.  All  the  learning  that 
has  been  preached  and  published  has  been  stolen  from 
Scotus.  The  utmost  that  certain  persons  hare  been 
able  to  achieve,  in  their  attempts  to  gain  a  reputation 
for  themselves,  has  been  to  mix  up  a  few  words  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  with  his  matter,  so  as  to  perplex 
and  darken  the  whole."^* 

The  tumult  continued  to  increase ;  there  was  reason 
to  fear  that,  after  Capito's  departure,  the  opposition 
would  become  still  more  powerful.  **  I  shall  be  left 
almost  alone,  weak  and  insignificant  as  I  am,"  said 
Hedio,"  to  struggle  with  those  formidable  monsters.*'tt 
In  this  emergency,  he  betook  himself  to  God  for  suc- 
cour— and,  in  a  letter  to  Zwingle  expressed  himself 
thus  : — **  Support  my  courage  by  frequent  letters. — 
Learning  and  religion  are  now  between  the  hammer 
and  the  anvil.  Lutber  has  been  condemned  by  the 
universities  of  Louvain  and  Cologne.  If  ever  the  church 
was  in  imminent  peril,  she  is  so  at  this  hourl"4t 

*  Zw.  Epp.  p.  108  and  111. 

t  Morum  tuorum  ele^antia.  luavitasque  incredibilit.  qui 
omnes  tibi  devincii.  etiam  lafMdec,  ut  sic  dixerim.   (Ibid.  133.) 

t  RenascentiChrittianismoniiruBiqnBinfaveant.  (IbiJ  l:H).^ 

&  Cardiualii  iUic  invitavit  amplissimifl  conitJonJbu«.   (Ibid.) 

11  Turonltuf  exoritur  et  maidxna  indignatio  vnIsi  erga 
Upcs   (Ibid.) 

f  AuricuUfl  ten  eras  mordaci  raiere  vero  non  usque  adso 
tmum  est.  .  (Zw.  Em.  p.  lao ) 

**  Scotuin  plus  profuisse  rel  ('hrictianse  quam  ipsum  Pauloia 
.  .  .  qtticquid  eruditam  furatum  ex  Scota 

ft  Cum  pcitelentinlmia  monitris.    (Ibid.)  . 

it  Si  unquam  imminebat  pcricalam,Jam  imminot.  (Ibid. 
I7th  Mardx,  l&Uk; 


THE  UNNATURAL  SON— ZWrNGLPS  GENTLENESS 
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Capito  quitted  Bale  for  Mentz  on  the  38th  of  April : 
and  Hedio  aocceeded  him.  Not  content  with  the  pub- 
lic asaembliea  which  were  held  in  the  church,  where 
he  continued  the  lectures  on  Saint  Matthew,  he  resolv- 
ed, 18  he  wrote  to  Luther,  to  institute,  in  the  ensuing 
month  of  June,  prif  ate  meetings  in  his  own  house,  that 
he  might  impart  more  famiUar  mstruction  in  the  Gospel 
to  each  as  should  desire  "it.  This  powerful  method  of 
communicating  religious  knowledge,  and  awakening 
the  concern  and  affection  of  believers  Cor  divine  things, 
could  not  fail,  on  this,  as  on  every  occssion,  to  excite 
the  concurrent  opposition  of  wordly-minded  laymen, 
and  en  arrogant  priesthood — classes  which  are  equally 
mimical,  though  on  different  grounds,  to  every  attempt 
to  worship  G^  anywhere  but  within  the  enclosure  of 
certain  walla.  But  Hedio  was  not  to  be  driven  from 
hie  purpose. 

About  the  period  when  he  conceived  this  praisewor- 
thy design  at  Bale,  there  arrived,  at  Zuricn,  one  of 
those  characters,  who,  in  revolutionary  times,  are  often 
thrown  op,  like  a  foul  scum,  upon  the  agitated  surface 
of  society. 

The  senator,  Grebel,  a  man  highly  respected  at  Zu- 
rich, had  a  son,  named  Conrad,  a  young  man  of  re- 
markable talents,  a  determined  enemy  to  ignorance  and 
soperatition — which  he  assailed  with  the  keenest  sa- 
tire ;   vehement  and  overbearing  in  his  manners,  sar- 
castic and  acrimonious  in  his  speech,  destitute  of  na- 
taral  affection,  addicted  to  dissolute  habits,  frequent 
and  loud  in  professions  of  his  own  integrity,  and  unable 
to  discover  anything  but  evil  in  the  rest  of  mankind. 
We  mention  him  here,  because  he  was  destined  after- 
ward to  a  melancholy  celebrity.      Just  at  this  time, 
Vadianus  contracted  a  marrisge  with  one  of  Conrad*s 
sisters.     The  latter,  who  was  then  a  student  at  Paris, 
where  his  own  misconduct  prevented  him  from  making 
any  progress,  having  a  desire  to  be  present  at  the  nup- 
tials, suddenly  appeared,  about  the  beginning  of  Juno,  in 
the  midst  of  his  family.      The  prodigal  son  was  wel- 
comed by  his  poor  father  with  a  gentle  amile  ;  by  his 
tender  mother  with  many  tears.     The  tenderness  of 
his  parents  could  not  change  that  unnatural  heart. — 
Some  time  afterward,  on  the  recovery  of  his  worthy 
but  unfortunate  mother  from  an  illness  which  had  near- 
ly proved  fatal,  Conrad  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Vadianus.    '*  My  mother  is  well  again ;  and  lias  taken 
the  management  of  the  house  once  more  into  her  own 
hands.     She  sleeps,  rises,  begins  to  scold,  breakfasts, 
scolds  again,  dines,  resumes  ner  scolding,  and  never 
ceases  to  torment  us  from  morning  to  night.      She 
bustles  about,  overlooking  kettle  and  ovon,  gathering 
and  strewing,  toils  continually,  wearies  herself  to  death, 
and  will  soon  have  a  relapse***     Such  was  the  man 
who  subsequently  attempted  to  lord  it  over  Zwingle, 
and  who  acquired  notoriety  as  the  leader  of  the  fanati- 
cal Anabaptists.      Divine  Providence  may  have  per- 
mitted aoch  characters  to  appear  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Reformation,  in  order  that  the  contrast  furnished  by 
their  cr cesses  might  display  more  conspicuously  the 
wise  Christian,  and  moderate  spirit  of  the  Reformers. 
Everything  indicated  that  the  struggle  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  Papacy  waa  about  to  commence.  "  Let 
us  stir  up  the  waverers,*'  said  Hedio,  in  a  letter  to 
Zwingle,  **lhere  is  an  end  to  peace  ;  and  let  us  forti- 
fy our  own  hearts ,    we  have  implacable  enemies  to 
encounter. "t     Myconius  wrote  in  the  same  strain; 
but  Ulric.  replied  to  these  warlike  appeala  with  admi- 
rable mildness.     "  I  could  wish,"  said  he,  "  to  eon- 
cihate  those  stubborn  men  by  kindness  and  gentleness 

*  Sic  regiert  dif  Haus.  ichlaft.  steht  anf.  zankt,  friihituckt, 
keift  .  .  .  (Simml.  8aininl.4.Win,i.76) 

t  Armemus  pectora  nofttra !  pugnandum  erit  contra  teter- 
iiaK>t  hoitet.    (Zw.  £pp.  p.  101.) 
Cc 


of  demeanour,  rather  than  to  get  the  better  of  them  in 
angry  controversy.*  For  if  they  call  our  doctrine 
(though  oura  it  is  not)  a  doctrine  of  devils,  that  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  I  receive  it  as  a  token,  that  we 
are  the  ambassadors  of  God.  The  devils  cannot  re- 
main silent  in  Cbrist^s  presence.*' 

Desirous  as  he  was  to  follow  the  path  of  peace, 
Zwingle  was  not  idle.  Since  his  illness  his  preach- 
ing had  become  more  spiritual  and  more  fervent. 
More  than  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich 
bad  received  the  word  of  God  into  their  hearts,  con- 
fessed the  evangelical  doctrine,  and  were  qualified  to 
assist  in  its  propagation. 

Zwingle's  faith  is  the  same  as  Luther's ;  but  it 
rests  more  upon  argument  than  his.  Luther  is 
carried  forward  by  the  internal  impuUe,  Zwingle  by 
the  attraction  of  the  light  revealed  to  him. — In  Lu- 
ther's writings  we  find  a  deeply  seated  personal  con- 
viction of  thepreciousnessofthe  cross  of  Christ  to  his 
own  soul ;  ana  this  earnest,  unfaltering  conviction  gives 
life  and  energy  to  all  that  he  says.  The  same  thing,  un- 
doubtedly, is  found  in  the  writinss  of  Zwingle,  but  not 
in  the  same  degree.  His  contempTaiions  have  been  fixed 
rather  on  the  christian  system  as  a  whole  :  he  reveres  it 
for  its  surpassing  beautv,  for  the  light  which  it  sheds 
upon  the  soul  of  man,  for  the  everlasting  life  which  it 
brings  into  the  world.  In  the  one  the  affections  are  the 
moving  power,  in  the  other  the  understanding;  and 
hence  it  happens  that  persons  not  experimentally  ac- 
quainted with  the  faith  which  animated  these  two  dis- 
tinguished disciples  of  the  Lord,  have  fallen  into  a  gross 
error,  lind  represented  the  one  as  a  mystic,  the  other 
as  a  rationaUst.  The  one  is  more  pathetic,  it  may  be, 
in  exposition  of  his  faith,  the  other  is  more  philosophic ; 
but  the  same  truths  are  embraced  by  both.  Second- 
ary questions,  perhaps,  they  do  not  always  regard  un- 
der the  same  aspect ;  but  that  faith  which  is  one,  that 
which  renews  and  justifies  all  who  possess  it,  that  path  of 
faith  which  no  confession,  no  formulary  of  doctrine,  can 
ever  adequately  express ;  is  the  property  of  each  alike. 
The  opinions  of  Zwingle  have  often  been  so  errone- 
ously stated,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  doctrine  which  he  then  preached  to  the 
people  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  him  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Zurich. 

Zwingle  beheld  in  the  fall  of  the  first  man  a  key 
to  the  entire  history  of  the  human  race.  "  Before  the 
fall,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  "man  had  been 
created  with  a  free  will,  ao  that  if  he  had  been  willing 
he  might  have  fulfilled  the  law  ;  his  nature  was  pure, 
the  disease  of  sin  had  not  yet  tainted  it;  his  life  was 
in  his  own  hands.  But,  having  desired  to  be  *  as  God,' 
ho  died — and  not  he  alone,  but  all  that  are  born  of 
him.  All  men,  then,  being  dead  in  Adam,  must  ever 
remain  so,  until  the  Spirit,  which  is  of  God  himself, 
raises  them  out  of  death."! 

The  people  of  Zurich,  who  listened  eagerly  to  the 
impressive  preacher,  were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow 
when  their  eyes  were  first  opened  to  the  sinful  con- 
dition of  mankind  ;  but  the  word  of  conaolation  was 
next  administered,  and-they  were  taught  the  remedy  by 
which  the  life  of  man  is  renewed.  "  Christ,  very  msn, 
and  very  God,"t  said  the  eloquent  descendant  of  the 

*  Benevolentiahonestoque  obsequio  potiui  ellici  quain  ani- 
mosa  appugnatcine  trabL    (Ibid.  103.^ 

f  Qaum  ergo  omnes  homineg  in  Adamo  mortni  sunt  .  .  . 
donee  per  Sniritum  etgratiatn  Dei  ad  vitani  quae  Dcii<  est  ex- 
cltentur.  (Zw.  0pp.  1.303.)  These  expreswni  and  others 
which  wo  have  alread}'  quoted,  or  shall  proceed  to  quoto, 
are  extracted  from  a  work  published  by  Zwingle  in  Id-23.  ia 
which  he  seduced  into  a  compendium  the  doctrine  which  be 
had  then  been  preaching  for  several  years.  "Hie  reccn 
sere  eoept,"  he  say  a,  "  qtiss  ex  verbo  De'i  predicavi,'*  (Ibid. 
238.) 

\  Christas  verai  homo  et  verus  Deus  . . .    (Ibid.  206.) 
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pate.  Followinff  bat  the  great  t 
giftof  God,  Zwingle  pleaded  po 


shepherds  of  the  Toekenbug,  **  has  parchascd  for  us 
an  everlasting  deliverance.  He  who  died  for  us,  i^ 
the  eternal  God :  bis  passion  therefore,  is  an  eternal 
sacrifice,  and  has  a  perpetual  efficacy;*  it  satisfies 
the  divine  justice  for  ever  upon  behalf  of  all  who  rely 
upon  it  w  ith  a  firm  and  unshaken  faith.*'  "  Where  sin 
is,"  said  the  Refonner  again,  **  death  must  needs  fol- 
low. But  Christ  had  no  sin,  neither  was  there  guile 
found  in  his  mouth ;  nevertheless  he  suffered  death. 
Wherefore  ?  but  because  he  suffered  it  in  our  stead. 
He  was  content  to  die,  that  he  might  restore  us  to  life  ;t 
and  forasmuch  as  he  bad  no  sins  of  his  own,  the  Fa- 
ther, in  his  infinite  mercy,  laid  upon  him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all."  **  The  will  of  man,**  argued  the  Christisn 
orator,  "  had  rebelled  against  the  Most  High  ;  it  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for » the  re-establishment  of  the 
eternal  order  of  things,  and  the  salvation  of  man,  that 
the  human  will  should,  in  Christ,  give  place  to  the 
divine.**t  It  was  a  frequent  remark  of  his  that  the 
expiatory  death  of  Jesus  Christ  had  taken  place  for  the 
benefit  of  the  faithful,  or  the  people  of  God  ^ 

The  souls  that  hungered  after  salvation  in  the  city 
of  Zurich  found  comfort  in  these  good  tidings ;  but 
there  were  some  errors  of  ancient  growth  which  their 
minds^till  harboured,  and  which  it  was  needful  to  extir- 
( truth  that  salvation  is  the 
1  powerfully  againat  the  pre- 
tended merit  of  human  works.  "  Since  eternal  salva- 
tion,** said  he,  **  proceeds  solely  from  the  merits  and 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  notion  of  merit  in  our  works 
is  no  better  than  vanity  and  folly,  not  to  call  it  sense 
less  impiety.l1  If  we  could  have  been  saved  by  our 
works,  Christ's  death  would  have  been  uoneccessary. 
All  who  have  ever  come  to  God  have  come  to  him  by 
the  death  of  Jesus.**^ 

Zwingle  was  not  ignorant  of  the  objections  which 
this  doctrine  excited  amongst  a  portion  of  his  auditory. 
There  were  some  who  waited  on  him  for  the  purpose 
of  stating  those  objections.  He  answered  them  from 
the  pulpit  thus :  **  Some  persons,  rather  speculative 
than  pious,  perhaps,  object  that  his  doctrine  makes 
men  reckless  and  dissolute.  But  what  need  we  care 
for  the  objections  and  plans  that  may  be  conjured  up 
by  the  speculations  of  men.  All  who  believe  in  Christ 
are  assured  that  whatever  comes  from  God  is  neces 
sarily  good.  If  then  the  gospel  is  of  God,  it  is  good.** 
And  what  other  power  is  there  that  could  bring  in 
righteousness,  truth,  and  loVe  among  the  children  of 
men  ?**  "  O  God  most  merciful,  most  righteous.  Fa- 
ther of  all  mercies  !**  cried  he  in  a  transport  of  devo- 
tion, **  with  what  marvellous  love  bast  thou  embraced 
us,  even  us  thy  enemies. ft  How  great  and  how  full 
is  the  hope  thou  hast  imparted  to  us,  who  merited  no 
other  portion  than  despair !  To  what  a  height  of  glory 
hast  thou  vouchsafed,  in  thy  beloved  Son,  to  exalt  our 
meanness  and  nothingness !  Surely  it  is  thy  purpose 
by  this  unspeakable  love,  to  constrain  us  to  love  ihu 
in  return.** 

Pursuing  this  idea,  he  next  showed  that  love  to  the 

*Deiifl  enimatarniuqinm  sit  qui  pro  nobis  moritur,  pas 
sionem  e)us  atemam  et  perpotoo  salatarsm  ssta  eportet, 
(Ibid.) 

t  Mori  volait  Qt  nos  vita  rettitaeret.  .  (Ibid.  9M.) 

t  Xecetfle  fult  at  voluntas  hamana  in  Christo  ss  divina 
snbnitteret.     (Ibid.) 

^  Hostia  eft  et  victima  satisfaeient  la  atemum  pro  peccatis 
omniam  fldelium.  (Zw.  0pp.  i.  9M.)  Expnzvata  peccata 
mnltitudinU,  hoc  est.  fiddlia  popaU.    (Ibid.  9«t.) 

H  Seqnitar  neritam  nostrorum  opemm  nihil  esse  quarn  van 
itatem  et  staltitiam,  ne  dicaat  impietsftem  et  inoTantem  in 
padentiam.    (Ibid.  390.) 

T  Qnotquat  ad  Deum  vensrattnt  unqaam  per  mortem  Christi 
ad  Deum  venifie.    (Ibid.) 

**  Certui  est  quod  qaidquid  ex  Deo  est  bonum  sit    Bi  ergo 
UvanceliamexDecbonumest.      (Ibid.  906.) 
tt  Quanta  caritatenos  fares  et  perdoelles. 


Redeemer  was  a  law  more  powerful  than  the  comiod* 
ments.  *VThe  Christian,'*  said  he,  **  being  delivered 
from  the  law,  depends  entirely  on  Christ.  Cbriit 
is  his  reaaon,  his  counsel,  his  righteousness,  his  saoc- 
tification,  his  whole  salvation.  Christ  lives  and  nufves 
in  him.  Christ  alone  leads  him  on  his  way,  ind  bs 
needs  no  other  guide.  ***  Then  making  use  of  a  com- 
parison well  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  his  heir- 
ere,  he  added  :  "  When  a  government  forbids  its  citi- 
zens, under  pain  of  death,  to  receive  any  peosion  or 
largess  from  the  bsnda  of  foreigners,  how  gentle  ud 
easy  is  that  law  to  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  their 
fatherland  and  liberty,  would,  of  their  own  accord, 
abstain  from  so  unworthy  an  act !  But  on  the  coo* 
trary,  how  harsh  and  oppreasive  does  it  appear  to  iboss 
who  care  for  nothing  but  their  selfish  gains !  £vea 
so  it  is,  that  the  righteous  man  lives  free  and  joyful  in 
his  love  of  righteousness,  while  the  unriffhteoas  hmd 
walks  painfully  under  the  burthen  of  the  law  that  coo- 
demns  him.**t 

In  the  cathedral  of  Zurich,  that  day,  there  vers 
many  old  soldiers  who  could  appreciate  the  troth  of 
theae  words — and  can  we  deny  that  love  is  the  most 
powerful  of  lawgivers!  Are  not  all  its  requisitioos 
immediately  fulfilled  1  Does  not  the  beloved  object 
live  in  our  hearts,  and  there  enforce  obedience  to  tS 
that  he  had  enjoined  1  Accordingly  Zwingle  assom* 
ing  a  still  bolder  tone  as  he  proceeded,  testified  to  tbe 
people  of  Zurich  that  love  to  the  Redeemer  wis  lbs 
only  motive  that  could  impel  man  to  the  performtoes 
of  actions  acceptable  to  God.  "  Works  done  out  oC 
Christ  are  worthless,**  said  the  Christian  tetcher, 
'*  since  every  good  work  is  done  by  him — in  bio— 
and  through  him,  what  is  there  that  we  can  \vf  cltim 
to  for  ourselves  1  Wheresoever  there  is  faith  in  God, 
there  God  himself  abides — and  wheresoever  God  ii, 
there  is  awakened  a  zeal  which  urges  and  constnioi 
men  to  good  works. t  See  to  it,  only,  that  Christ  be 
in  thee,  and  thou  in  Christ — and  fear  not  but  He  will 
work  in  thee.  Of  a  truth  tho  life  of  a  Christian  mso 
is  but  one  continual  good  work,  begun  and  ^^*^^ 
forward  and  brought  to  completion — by  God  alooe.  ^ 

Deeply  impresMd  with  the  greatness  of  that  love  of 
God  which  is  from  everlasting,  tbe  herald  of  grscs 
adopted  a  strain  of  impassioned  earnestness  in  tbe  in« 
vitations  which  he  addressed  to  the  irresolute  and  fes^ 
ful.  ••How  is  it,"  said  he,  •«  that  you  fear  to  dnw 
nigh  to  that  tender  Father  who  has  chosen  us  ?  Why 
has  he  chosen  us  of  his  free  mercy  ?  Why  bis  ho 
called  us !  Why  has  he  drawn  us  to  himself?  to  this 
end  only,  think  you,  that  we  should  shrink  from  tp* 
proaching  him  ?**1|  . 

Such  was  the  doctrine  pot  forth  by  Zwingle.  » 
was  the  doctrine  preached  by  Jesus  Christ  ^^^r' 
•*  If  Luther  preaches  Christ,  he  does  what  I  do,*'  n» 
tho  preacher  of  Zurich.  •*  He  has  led  to  Christ  iniiiy 
more  soub  than  1— be  it  so.  Yet  will  I  bear  no  other 
name  than  that  of  Christ,  whose  soldier  I  .•"♦J* 
who  alone  is  my  head.  Never  has  a  single  Hoe  bs<BA 
addressed  by  me  to  Luther,  or  by  Luther  to  me.  Aw 
why  !— that  it  might  be  manifest  to  all  how  unifonn 
is  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God— since  we,  woo 

•  Turn  enim  totus  it  Christo  pendet.  Christus  est  ei  rstiOi 
conscUium,  JosUtia,  insocentia,  et  tota  salas.  Cbristai  is  w 
agit.   (Zw.  Opp.  iL  388.)  ,^^ 

f  Bonos  virk  amore  JasUUs  liber  et  totos  virit    (iu<^ 

t  Ubi  Dens.  Ulie  ears  est  et  stadium  ad  opera  bona  srg«^ 
est  impellens.    (Zw.  Opp.  1.  S1S\ 

k  ViU  em>  pU  hominis  nihfl  aUod  est  nisi  perpetns  qas 
dam  et  indefessa  boni  operatio  qaam  Dens  iacipU.  ducii  • 
absolviL    (Ibid.^M.)  ^  ^     ,,^„. 

n  Quum  ergo  Deas  pater  nos  elegit  ex  gratifi  sua.  ^"^JS^ 
et  Tooavlt,  cor  ad  eoan  accedere  non  audsreiaus  7  U"** 
987.) 
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have  hftd  no  commnuication  with  etch  other,  agree  so 
cIomIj  in  the  doctrine  of  Jesas  Christ.'** 

The  scccess  which  attended  on  Zwingle's  preachins 
corresponded  to  its  fidelity.!  The  spacious  cathedral 
was  too  small  to  contain  the  maltitude  of  his  hearers. 
All  believers  united  in  praising  Ood  for  the  new  life 
which  had  began  to  quicken  the  inanimate  body  of  the 
Chorch.  Many  strangers  from  every  canton,  who 
came  to  Zurich,  either  to  attend  the  I>iet,  or  for  other 
parposes,  embraced  the  new  doctrines,  and  carried  the 
precioos  seeds  of  troth  into  all  the  valleys  of  Switzer- 
{and.  From  populous  cities  and  from  hamlets  hidden 
ia  the  glen,  one  cry  of  rejoicing  gratitude  arose  to 
bearen.  **  Switterland,"  said  Nicholas  Hageus,  in  a 
letter  written  from  Lucerne,  **has  heretofore  given 
birth  to  many  a  C»sar,  and  Scipio,  and  Brutus ;  but 
scarcely  could  she  number  among  her  offspring  one  or 
two  to  whom  Christ  was  truly  known,  and  who  had 
learned  to  nourish  souls  with  the  divine  word  instead 
of  doubtful  disputations.  Now  that  Divine  Providence 
has  given  to  Switiorland  Zwingle  for  a  preacher,  and 
Oswald  Myconius  for  a  professor,  religion  and  sacred 
literature  are  reviving  in  the  midst  of  us.  O  happy 
Helretia,  wouldst  thou  only  rest  from  war,  satisfied  with 
the  glory  thoo  hast  already  won  in  arms,  and  cultivate 
in  future  that  truer  glory  which  follow  in  the  train  of 
riffht«oaeoess  and  peace  !**t — **  It  was  reported,"  said 
Myconios,  in  a  letter  to  Zwingle,  "that  thy  voice 
could  not  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  paces. 
Bat  we  find  now  how  false  a  tale  it  was  ;  for  thou  art 
heard  all  over  Swiuerland.**^ — **  It  is  a  noble  courage 
with  which  thou  hast  armed  thyself,**  said  Medio, 
writing  from  Bale ;  **  I  will  follow  thee  as  fsr  as  I 
hare  strength."!!— "  I  have  listened  to  thy  teaching," 
wrote  Sebastian  Hofmeister  of  Schaffhausen  in  a  letter 
dated  from  Consunee :  **  God  grant  that  Zurioh,  the 
head  of  our  confederacy,  may  be  healed  of  its  diseaset 
that  so  the  whole  body  may  be  restored  to  soundness. "i* 

Bat  Zwingle  met  with  adversaries  as  well  as  admir- 
ers. **  Wherefore,"  said  some,  **  does  he  concern 
himeelf  vrith  the  political  affairs  of  Switzerland  ?" — 
**  Why,"  said  others,  **  does  he  repeat  the  same  thing 
so  often  in  his  religious  instructions  1"  In  the  midst 
of  these  conflicting  jod^ents,  the  soul  of  Zwingle  was 
often  overcome  with  dejection.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
a  general  confusion  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  fabrio 
of  oociety  was  on  the  point  of  being  overturned.** 
He  began  to  apprehend  that  it  was  impossible  for 
good  to  make  its  sppearance  in  one  quarter,  but 
evil  must  spring  up  to  counteract  it  in  another. tf 
If  at  one  moment  hope  shone  in  his  mind,  it  was  in- 
stantly soceeeded  by  fear.  But  he  soon  recovered 
from  his  depression.  "  The  life  of  man  here  below 
is  a  warfaie,"  said  he ;  **  he  who  would  inherit  gloiy 
most  face  the  world  ss  an  enemy,  and,  like  David, 
Ibrce  the  haughty  Goliath,  exulting  in  his  strength,  to 
bite  the  dost"— *•  The  Church,"  said  he,  again,  using 
the  rery  eipression  which  Luther  had  employed,  **  has 
been  purchased  by  blood,  and  by  blood  most  it  be 
ieatored.tt    The  more  numerous  are  the  stains  that 

*  Qaam  coneon  lit  fplxltaB  DeL  dam  not  tarn  procnl  diniU 
•ihil  colladentet,  tarn  concorditer  Chriftl  dootrinamdocemat 
(Zw.  Opp^  S76.} 

\  Qnam  fortif  tii  In  Cbiitti  prsdicando.  (Zw.  Epp.  p.  IdO.) 

t  O  HclTsUua  tonge  felictorsm,  si  tandem  liceafc  ta  k  bellis 
conqaieaoeref   (Ibid.  190.) 

h  At  Tideo  mendacinm  assa,  eom  andiailt  per  totam  Helve- 
tlnm.    (Ibid.ia».) 

p  S«quar  ce  oaosd  potero  . .  (Ibid.  1S4.) 

T  Ut  capita  »lioit  pstria  nostra  &  morbo  crnpto,  uaitas 
tandem  in  reliqaa  membia  raciperetur.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  147.) 

**  Ominin  snrmm  deormimqaa  morentnr.     (Ibid.  143.^ 

ft  Ut  nihil  proferre  capat  qoeat,  ct^ot  nan  eontrannm  h 
nj^ione  emeigat    (Ibid.) 

U  Eeclasiam  pnto,  ut  sanguine  parte  sst  its  ssngalne  in- 
— •-    aWd.l«.)  •       "^  — • 


defile  it,  the  more  numerous  also  most  be  the  Hercu- 
lean arms  employed  to  cleanse  awav  that  Augean  filth.* 
I  fear  little  for  lather,"  added  he,  **  iboogh  be  be 
assailed  by  the  thunderbolts  of  the  Romish  Jupi- 
ler."t 

Zwingle  had  need  of  rest ;  he  repaired  to  the  waters 
of  Baden.  The  curate  of  the  pUce,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  Pope's  body-gnaid,  a  man  of  good  charac- 
ter, but  destitute  of  learning,  had  earned  his  benefice 
by  carrying  the  halberd.  Tenacious  of  his  military 
habits,  he  passed  the  day  and  a  portion  of  the  night  in 
jovial  company,  while  Sifiheli,  his  vicar,  was  unwsari- 
ed  in  performing  all  the  dntiea  of  his  calling.^  Zwin- 
gle sent  for  this  young  minister.  *'  I  have  need,"  said 
be,  "  of  helpers  in  Switserland ;"— and  from  that  mo- 
ment Stiheli  became  his  fellow-labourer.  Zwingle, 
Stfiheli,  and  Luti,  who  waa  afterward  a  pastor  at 
Wintertbur,  lived  under  the  same  roof. 

Zwingle's  self-devotion  was  not  to  miss  ita  reward. 
The  word  of  Christ,  which  he  preached  ao  diligently, 
was  ordained  to  bring  forth  fruit.  Many  of  the  magia- 
tratea  had  been  converted;  they  had  found  comfort 
and  strength  in  God*s  holy  word.  Grieved  to  observe 
with  what  efirontery  the  prieata,  and  eapecially  the 
monks,  in  their  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  ottered  any- 
thing that  came  uppermoat  in  their  minds,  the  Council 
issued  an  ordinance  by  which  they  were  enjoined  to 
**  deliver  nothing  in  their  discourses  but  what  they 
should  have  drawn  from  the  sacred  fountaina  of  the 
Old  and  New  TesUments."^  It  waa  in  1620  that  the 
civil  power  thus  interfered  for  the  first  time  in  the  work 
of  the  Reformation,  fulfilling  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
magistrate,  as  some  sffirm ;  because  the  first  duty  of  a 
magistrate  is  to  uphold  religion,  and  to  protect  the 
paramount  and  vital  interesU  of  the  community ;  de- 
priving the  Church  of  its  libertv,  say  othera—bringing 
it  under  subjection  to  the  secular  power,  and  opening 
the  way  for  that  long  train  of  calamities  which  has  since 
been  engendered  by  the  union  of  Church  and  State. 
We  will  not  here  attempt  to  decide  that  great  conuo- 
versy  by  which  more  than  one  nation  is  agiuted  at  the 
present  day.  Let  it  suffice  us  to  have  marked  ita  origin 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation.  But  there  is  that  in 
the  fact  itself  which  we  must  also  mark ;  the  act  of 
those  msgistrstes  was  itself  an  effect  produced  by  the 
preaching  of  the  vrord  of  God.  The  Reformstion  in 
Switzerland  waa  now  emerging  from  the  sphere  of  in- 
dividual converaions,  and  becoming  a  national  work.  It 
had  first  sprung  op  in  the  hearta  of  a  few  prieata  and 
scholars ;  it  was  now  spreading  abroad,  and  lifting  it- 
self on  high,  and  assuming  a  station  of  publicity.  Like 
the  waters  of  the  sea  it  rose  by  degrees,  until  it  had 
overspread  a  wide  ezpsnse. 

The  monks  were  confounded — they  were  enjoined 
to  presch  only  the  word  of  God,  and  that  word  the 
majority  of  them  had  never  read !  Opposition  pro- 
vokes opposition.  This  ordinance  became  the  si^l 
for  more  violent  attacks  againat  the  Reformation. 
Ploto  were  now  formed  againat  the  curata  of  Zurich, 
and  his  life  waa  in  danger.  One  evening,  when  Zwin- 
gle and  his  aaaistanta  were  quietly  conversing  in  their 
boose,  they  were  disturbed  by  the  haaty  entrance  of 
some  burghers,  who  inquired  : — **  Have  you  atrong 
bolts  on  your  doors  ?"  and  added,  "  Be  on  your  guard 
tonight."    **  We  often  had  alarms  of  this  kind,"  adds 

*  Eo  plnres  srmabis  Hercules  qui  Ihnum  tot  hactenna  bourn 
eflteant    (Ibid.  144.) 

t  EUamsi  falmfne  JotIs  iiUas  fuhninetar.    (Ibid.) 

X  Misc.  Mig.  iii.  679-999.    Win.  70.  78. 

^Yetuit  eoi  Senatns  qnicqiiam  pradicars  oood  non  ex  see- 
ramm  llterarnm  utrioaqae  Tsstamentl  fi»tibns  1 
(Zw.0ppiiii.9a) 
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VIOLENT  ATTACKS— HALLER'S  DEJECTION. 


Slaheli,  '*  but  we  were  well  armed,*  and  there  waa  a 
watcb  set  in  the  street  for  our  protection." 

Elsewhere,  however,  measures  of  more  atrocious 
violence  were  resorted  to :  an  old  inhabitant  of  Scbaff- 
hausen,  named  Gaster,  a  man  distinguished  for  his 
piety,  and  for  an  ardour  few,  at  his  age,  possess,  having 
himself  derived  much  comfort  from  the  light  which  he 
had  found  in  the  Gospel,  endeavoured  to  communicate 
it  to  his  wife  and  children.  In  his  zeal,  which  perhaps 
was  not  duly  tempered  with  discretion,  he  openly  at- 
tacked the  relics,  the  priestcraft,  and  the  superstition 
with  which  that  canton  abounded.  He  soon  became 
an  object  of  hatred  and  terror  even  to  his  own  family. 
Perceiving  at  length  that  evil  designs  were  entertain^ 
against  him,  the  old  man  fled,  broken-hearted,  from  his 
home,  and  betook  himself  to  the  shelter  of  the  neigh- 
bouring forest.  There  he  continued  for  some  days, 
sustaining  life  upon  such  scanty  food  as  the  wilds  af- 
forded him,  when  suddenly,  on  the  last  night  of  the 
year,  1520,  torches  flashed  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  forest,  while  yells  of  infuriated  men,  mingled 
with  the  cry  of  savage  hounda,  echoed  fearfullv  through 
its  deepest  recesses.  The  Council  had  ordered  the 
woods  to  be  scoured  to  discover  his  retreat.  The 
hounds  caught  scent  of  their  prey,  and  seized  him. 
The  unfortunate  old  man  was  dragged  before  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  summoned  to  abjure  his  faith ;  atedfastly 
refusing  to  do  so,  he  was  beheaded,  t 

But  a  little  while  after  the  New  Year*s  day  that 
witnessed  this  bloody  execution,  Zwingle  wss  visited  at 
Zurich,  by  a  young  man  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
tall  of  stature,  and  of  an  aspect  which  denoted  candour, 
simplicity,  and  diffidence-t  He  introduced  himself  by 
the  name  of  Berihold  Haller.  Zwingle  immediately 
recognised  the  celebrated  preacher  of  Berne,  and  em- 
braced him  with  all  that  affability  which  rendered  his 
address  so  fascinating.  Haller,  whose  native  place 
was  Aldingen,  in  Wurtemberg,4  had  studied  first  at 
Kotwell,  under  Rubellus,  and  subsequently  at  Pforz- 
heim, where  he  had  Simlerfor  his  master,  and  Melanc- 
thon  for  a  fellow-pupil.  The  Bernese  about  that  time 
manifested  a  desire  to  mske  their  republic  the  seat  of 
letters,  as  it  was  already  powerful  in  arms.  Rubellus 
and  Haller,  the  latter  of  whom  was  then  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  repaired  to  Berne  accordingly.  Haller 
•oon  became  a  canon  there,  and  was  afterward  appoint- 
ed preacher  of  the  cathedral.  The  Gospel  proclaimed 
by  Zwingle  had  found  ita  way  to  Berne.  Haller  be- 
lieved :  and  from  that  time  he  felt  a  wish  to  have  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  gifted  man,  whom  he  already 
revered  as  a  father.  His  journey  to  Zurich,  undertaken 
with  this  view,  had  been  announced  by  Myconiua. 
Such  wore  the  circumstances  of  the  meeting  between 
Haller  and  Zwingle.  Haller  whose  characteristic  was 
meekness  of  disposition,  confided  to  Zwingle  the  triala 
with  which  he  was  beset ;  and  Zwingle  who  was  em- 
inently endowed  with  fortitude,  communicated  to  Hal- 
ler a  portion  of  his  own  courage.  *'  My  Spirit,"  said 
Berthold,  *'  is  overwhelmed.  I  cannot  endure  such 
harsh  treatment.  I  am  resolved  to  ^ve  up  my  polpit, 
seek  a  retreat  with  Wittembach,  at  Bale,  and  employ 
myaelf  for  the  future  in  the  private  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures." **  Alas !"  replied  Zwingle,  **  a  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement often  takes  possession  of  me  likewise, 
when  I  am  onjaatly  assailed.  But  Christ  awakens 
my  conscience  by  the  powerful  stimulus  of  his  threat- 
enings  and  promisee.  He  rouses  my  fears  by  declar- 
ing :^  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  before  ffi«n, 

•  Wir  waren  aber  gut  ger'tintet.     (Misc.  Tig.  ii.  681.  Wirz. 

t  Win,  I.  510.    (Sebast.  Warner,  von  Kirehhofer,  p.  18  ) 
X  Animi  tui  eondorem  simpueem  et  limpliritatem  candidii- 
sinam,  hua  tu&  pusillfi  quidem  epittola  . . .  (Zw.  Epp.  p.  186.) 
^  lU  ipse  in  Uteris  mannicriptis.    (J.  J.  Hott.  ill.  64.) 


of  Mm  wiU  I  he  ashamed  before  my  Father ;  and  tben 
he  gives  me  comfort,  by  adding  : —  Whosoever  tkaU 
confess  me  before  m^n,  him  wiU  J  confess  before  mif 
Father.  O,  my  dear  Berthold,  be  of  good  cheer! 
Our  names  are  written  above,  in  characters  that  cto 
never  be  effaced,  as  citizens  of  the  heavenly  city.* 
For  my  part  I  am  ready  to  die  for  Chri8t.t  Let  thosa 
wild  bears*  cubs  of  yours,"  he  added,  "  only  once  give 
ear  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  will  6ee 
how  gentle  they  will  become. t  But  you  must  addrew 
yourself  cautiously  to  the  work,  lest  they  turn  and  rend 
you."  Haller*8  courage  roae  again.  **  My  aoul/'  Mid 
he  to  Zwingle,  "  has  cast  off*  her  slumber.  I  must 
needs  preach  the  Gospel.  Christ  most  again  be  re- 
ceived within  thoae  walla  from  which  he  Iws  so  long 
been  banished.*'^  Thus  waa  Berthold*s  lamp  kindled 
afresh  by  Ulricas — and  the  timid  Haller  could  now  ao- 
shrinkingly  encounter  the  savage  brood  of  bears  "  that 
gnaahed  their  teeth,"  says  Zwingle,  **  and  longed  lo 
devour  him.^* 

But  it  waa  in  another  quarter  that  the  persecation 
was  to  begin  in  Switzerland.  The  warlike  cantoo  of 
Lucerne  was  about  to  take  the  field,  like  a  champion 
sheathed  in  mail,  and  ready  for  the  charge.  The  mil- 
itary spirit  had  full  sway  in  thia  cantoo,  which  wu 
much  addicted  to  foreign  alliances ;  and  the  great  men 
of  the  city  would  knit  their  browa  if  they  heard  so  much 
as  a  pacific  whisper  breathed  to  damp  the  martial  ar* 
dour  of  their  country.  It  happened,  however,  that 
some  of  Luther's  writings  found  their  way  into  tiie 
city,  and  there  were  certain  citizens  who  aet  ihemselvea 
to  peruse  them.  With  what  horror  were  they  seized 
as  they  read  on  !  It  aeemed  to  them  that  none  bat 
an  infernal  hand  could  have  traced  those  lines ;  iheir 
imagination  was  excited,  tlieir  senses  were  bewilderfd, 
and  they  fancied  that  the  room  was  filled  with  devils 
gathering  thickly  round  them,  and  glaring  on  them  with 
a  sardonic  leer. It  They  shut  the  book,  and  cast  it 
from  them  in  affright.  Oawald,  who  had  heard  these 
singular  visions  related,  never  spoke  of  Luther  except 
to  his  most  intimate  friends ;  contenting  himself  wiih 
simply  setting  forth  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  cry 
nevertheless  waa  raiaed  through  the  whole  city :— "  lo 
the  atake  with  Luther  and  the  schoolmaster  (Mycon* 
ius  !"T)— **  I  am  assailed  by  my  enemies,"  said  OswaW 
to  a  friond  of  hia,  "  as  a  ship  is  beaten  by  the  teinpeai.'*** 
One  day,  early  in  the  year  1620,  he  waa  unexpectedly 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council.  **  You  are 
strictly  enjoined,"  said  the  magistrates,  *'  never  to  im 
Luther's  writings  to  your  pupils — ^never  lo  mention  oi» 
name  in  their  hearing— never  even  to  think  of  om 
yourself."! t  The  lords  of  Lucerne  were  disposed,  we 
perceive,  to  confine  their  jurisdiction  within  no  narrow 
bounds.  Shortly  after  this,  a  preacher  delivered  ■ 
fierce  philippic  against  heresy  from  the  pulpit-  A 
powerful  effect  was  produced  upon  the  auditory ;  «'' 
eyes  were  turned  upon  Oswald,  for  against  whom  else 
could  the  preacher  have  meant  to  direct  his  d^*^^"?^ 
Oswald  remained  quiet  in  hia  aeat,  aa  if  the  matter  bad 
not  concerned  him.     But  when  he  and  his  friend,  ^ 

*  Scrlpta  tamen  habeatur  in  fiasUs  supemomm  civion- 
(Zw.  Epp.  p.  188.)  .  ^ 

t  Ut  mori  pro  Chrirto  non  usque  adeo  dctrectem  apoa  in* 
(Ibid.  187.)  ^        .„,. 

*  Ut  urn  tui  ferociuicaU.  audita  ChrtsU  doctrina.  n«"*"T 
cere  incipiant  (Ibid.)  The  reader  is  aware,  that  a*««r» 
the  armorial  derice  of  the  Canton  of  Berne.  j^ 

§  Donee  ChriBtum.cuculialia  nugit  longe  i  nobn  es»»*" 
pro  virili  restituerira.   (Ibid.  187.)  _^  ^..p- 

II  Dum  Luthorum  semel  legerint,  nt  putarent  ituDciJ*- 
laam  plenam  ease  dsamoniboa . . .  (Zw.  Epp.  p.  1^ )    y.„-fm. 

f  ClamaturhlcpertotamciTitatem  :  Lnthemm  comuoreu 
dum  et  ludi  magiatrum.    (Ibid.  163.)  ..^a 

•♦  Non  aliter  me  impellunt  qu&m  procell*  «ann«  Wf*" 
aliquam.    (Ibid.  ia».) 

ft  Imo  ne  in  mentem  eum  admitterem.    (Ibid.) 
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eanon,  Xyloctect,  among  the  rest  of  the  congregation, 
were  retiring  from  the  church,  one  of  the  councillors 
came  up  to  them,  with  an  air  that  betrayed  his  in(enud 
discomposure,  and  said,  in  an  angry  tone : — "  How  now, 
ye  disciples  of  Lather,  why  do  ye  not  defend  your 
Master  1"  They  made  no  reply.  "  I  liye/*  said  My- 
coniua,  *'  in  the  midst  of  savage  wolves ;  but  I  have 
ibis  consolation,  that  the  greater  part  of  ihem  have  loat 
their  fangs.  They  would  bite  if  they  could,  and  since 
thev  cannot  bite,  they  howl." 

The  Senate  was  now  convened,  for  the  tumult  among 
the  people  was  increasing.  **  He  is  a  Lutheran  !*'  said 
one  of  the  councillors.  "  He  broaches  new  doctrines  !'* 
said  another.  "  He  is  a  seducer  of  youth  !'*  said  a  third. 
*'  Let  him  appear !  let  him  appear  !"  The  poor  school- 
nutter  appesred  accordingly,  and  had  to  listen  to  fresh 
interdicts  and  threats.  His  guileless  spirit  was  wounded 
and  depressed.  His  gentle  wife  could  only  comfort 
him  by  the  tears  of  sympathy  which  she  shed.  **  Every 
one  is  against  me,'*  said  he,  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart. 
"  Whither  shall  I  turn  me  in  the  storm,  or  how  escape 
its  fury  ?  Were  it  not  for  the  help  that  Christ  gives 
me,  I  ahoiild  long  since  have  sunk  under  this  persecu* 
tioD."^ — **  What  matters  it,"  said  Doctor  Sebastine 
Hofmeister,  wnting  to  him  from  Constance,  "  whether 
Loceme  will  give  yon  a  home  or  not !  The  earth  is 
the  Lord's.  The  man  whose  heart  is  steadfast  finds  a 
home  in  every  land.  Were  we.  even  the  vilest  of  men, 
oar  cause  is  righteous,  for  wo  teach  the  word  of 
Christ." 

While  the  troth  was  struggling  against  so  much  op> 
position  at  Lucerne,  it  was  gaining  ground  at  Zurich. 
Zwingle  was  unwearied  in  his  labours.  Desirous  of 
studying  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
languages,  he  had  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Hebrew  under  the  direction  of  John 
Boscherstein,  a  disciple  of  Renchlin.  But  in  studying 
the  Scriptures,  his  object  was  to  make  their  contents 
known.  The  peasants  who  brought  their  produce  on 
Fridays  to  the  market  of  Zurich  showed  great  eager- 
ness to  become  acquainted  with  the  word  of  God.  To 
meet  their  desire,  Zwingle,  in  December,  1620,  had 
commenced  the  practice  of  expounding  every  Friday,  a 
portion  of  the  Psalms,  previously  making  that  portion 
the  subject  of  his  private  meditations.  The  Reformers 
always  eonnectcd  deep  study  with  laborious  ministry ; 
— the  ministry  was  the  end,  the  study  was  but  the 
means.  They  were  equally  diligent  in  the  closet  and 
the  public  assembly.  This  union  of  learning  with 
Christ  isn  love  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  period. 
In  his  Sunday  exercises,  Zwingle,  after  having  com- 
mented on  St.  Matthew*s  narrative  of  the  life  of  our 
Saviour,  proceeded  to  show  in  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  how  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
had  been  published  (o  the  world.  He  next  explained 
the  roles  of  the  Christian  life,  as  they  are  set  forth  in 
the  epistle  to  Timothy  ; — he  drew  arguments  for  the 
refutation  of  errors  in  the  doctrine  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galstians — and  to  this  he  joined  the  two  Epistles 
of  St.  Peter,  in  oHer  to  prove  to  the  despisers  of  St. 
Pdiil,  that  one  and  the  ssmc  spirit  animated  both  the 
apostles  ;  he  ended  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
th.it  he  might  exhibit  in  their  full  extent  the  benefits 
which  flow  from  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  great  high- 
pne^t  of  believers. 

But  Zwingle  devoted  not  his  attention  solely  to  men 
of  mntiire  age,  he  laboured  also  to  kindle  a  holy  fire  in 
the  hottom  of  the  young.  One  day  in  the  same  year 
1521,  as  ho  sat  in  his  closet,  occupied  in  studying  the 
F«i>hers  of  the  Church,  the  most  striking  psssages  of 
whose  works  he  was  collecting  and  carefully  classing 

*  BiChrlstasnon  asset,  Jam  oUmderocisiem.  (Zw.Bpp.  p. 
100.) 


them  in  a  large  volume — the  door  was  opened  by  a 
young  man,  whose  countenance  and  mine  strongly 
prepossessed  him  in  his  favour.*  This  was  Henry 
Buthnger,  who  had  come  to  visit  him  on  his  way  home 
from  Germany,  impelled  by  an  earnest  desire  to  form 
an  acquaintance  with  a  teacher  of  his  native  laud,  whose 
name  was  already  celebrated  in  Christendom.  The 
comely  youth  fixed  his  eyes  by  turns  on  the  Reformer 
and  his  books ;  it  seemed  as  though  he  felt  an  instant 
call  to  follow  his  example.  Zwingle  received  him  with 
the  cordiality  that  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  accosted 
him.  This  first  visit  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
whole  life  of  the  student  after  he  returned  to  his  father's 
roof.  Another  young  man  had  also  attracted  Zwingle** 
regard ;  this  was  Geroid  Meyer  von  Knonau.  His 
mother,  Anna  Reinhardt,  who  afterwards  filled  an  im« 
portent  part  in  Zwingle'a  history,  had  been  greatly 
admired  for  her  beauty,  and  was  still  distinguished  for 
her  virtues.  A  youth  of  noble  family,  John  Meyer  von 
Knonau,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  the 
Bishop  of  Constance,  his  kinsman,  had  conceived  an 
ardent  affection  for  Anna ;  but  she  was  of  plebeian 
birth.  The  elder  Meyer  von  Knonau  refused  his  con- 
sent  to  their  union,  and  when  he  found  that  it  had  taken 
place,  he  disinherited  his  son.  In  1513,  Anna  was  loft 
a  widow  with  one  son  and  two  daughters,  and  the 
education  of  her  poor  orphans  now  became  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  her  life.  The  grandfather  was  inexorable. 
One  day,  however,  the  widow^s  maid  servant  having 
taken  out  young  Geroid,  a  graceful  lively  child,  just 
three  years  old,  and  having  stopped  with  him  in  the 
fish-market,  old  Meyer,  who  was  sitting  at  the  window,t 
happened  to  observe  him,  followed  his  movements  with 
his  eyes,  and  asked  whose  child  it  was,  so  fresh  and 
beautiful  and  joyous.  "  It  is  your  own  son*s  child  V* 
was  the  reply.  The  old  man's  heart  was  moved,  its 
icy  crust  was  melted  in  a  moment — the  past  was  for- 
gotten, and  he  hastened  to  clasp  in  his  arms  the  be- 
reaved wife  and  children  of  his  son.  Zwingle  felt  a 
father's  love  for  the  young,  the  noble,  and  courageous 
Geroid,  whose  destiny  it  was  to  perish  in  his  prime,  at 
the  Reformer*s  side,  with  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and 
surrounded,  alas  !  by  the  dead  bodies  of  his  enemies. 
Thinking  that  Geroid  could  not  pursue  his  studies  with 
advantage  at  Zurich,  Zwingle,  in  1521,  sent  him  to 
Bale. 

The  Toung  Von  Knonau  did  not  find  Zwinglets 
friend  Hedio  at  the  Universitv.  Capito,  being  obliged 
to  attend  the  Archbishop,  Albert,  to  the  coronation  of 
Charles  V.,  had  sent  for  Hedio  to  take  his  place  at 
Mentz.  Bale  had  thus  within  a  brief  space  been  de- 
prived of  ils  two  most  faithful  preachers ;  the  church 
in  that  city  seemed  to  be  left  desolate ;  but  other  men 
now  came  forward.  The  church  of  William  Roobli, 
the  curate  of  Saint  Albans,  was  thronged  by  an  auditory 
of  four  thousand  persons.  He  inveighed  sgainst  the 
mass,  purgatory,  and  the  invocation  of  saints  ;  but  he 
was  a  man  of  a  contentious  spirit,  greedy  of  popular 
admiration — the  antagonist  of  error  rather  thsii  the 
champion  of  truth.  On  Corpus  Christi  day,  he  joined 
the  great  procession ;  but  instead  of  the  relics  which 
it  was  the  practice  to  exhibit,  a  magnificently  decorated 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  csrried  before  him, 
hearing  this  inscription,  in  large  letters,  '*  Thr  Biblc  ; 

•  Ich  hab  by  Im  eim  gross  Buck  gesehen,  Locontm  com- 
rnumum,  ats  ich  by  Ihm  was*.  99.  IMl,  dorinnen  er  Sentenluu 
und  dogmaia  Pa<nim,  flyssig  Jedes  an  leinem  ort  verxeichnst 
(Bullinger.  MS.) 

i  LiJget  desi  Kindt«  grotavater  zun  fanster  un,  nnd  ersach 
das  kind  In  der  fischer  brSnlen  (Kafe,)  n>  frach  (friich)  und 
frolich  litzcn  ....  (Archive*  dea  Meyer  von  Knonau.  quoted 
in  a  biographical  notice  ot  ^nna  Reinhardt,  Erlangen,  I&lft, 
by  M.  Oerold  Meyer  von  Kaonau.)  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  this  fnend  for  the  eincidation  of  sereral  obscnrs 
passsgos  in  Zwingle*!  history. 
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this  is  the  true  reh'c  ;  all  the  rest  tre  bat  dead  men's 
bones." — Coorage  adorns  the  servant  of  God,  bnt  os- 
tentation ill  befits  him.  The  work  of  an  Evangelist  is 
to  presch  the  Bible — not  to  make  a  pompons  parade  of 
it.  The  irritated  priests  laid  a  charge  against  Roabli 
before  the  Council.  A  crowd  immediately  assembled 
in  the  square  of  the  Cordeliers.  **  Protect  our  preach- 
er,** wss  the  cry  of  the  burghers,  addressing  the  Coun- 
cil. Fifty  ladies  of  distinction  interceded  in  his  behalf; 
but  Roubli  was  compelled  to  quit  Bale.  At  a  later 
period  be  was  implicated,  like  Grebel,  in  the  disorders 
of  the  Anabaptists.  The  Reformation,  in  the  course 
of  its  development,  never  failed  to  cast  out  the  chaff 
that  was  mingled  with  the  good  grain. 

But  now,  in  the  lowliest  of  chapels,  a  humble  yoice 
was  heard  that  distinctly  proclaimed  the  truths  of  the 
CTospel.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  youthful  Wolfgang 
Wissemburger,  the  son  of  a  counsellor  of  Sute,  and 
chaplain  to  the  hospital.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bale,  whose  eyes  were  opened  to  their  own  spiritual 
necessities,  were  induced  to  gather  round  the  meek- 
tempered  chaplain,  rather  than  the  arrogant  Roubli. 
Wolfgang  began  to  read  the  mass  in  (}ermsn.  The 
monks  renewed  their  clamours;  but  this  time  they 
failed,  and  Wissemburger  was  left  free  to  preach  the 
Gospel ; — "  because,*'  says  an  old  chronicler.  **  he  was 
a  burgher,  and  his  father  was  a  counsellor.*'*  These 
early  advantages,  gained  by  the  Reformation  at  Bale, 
gave  token  of  greater  success  to  follow.  Moreover, 
they  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  they  affected 
the  progress  of  the  work  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
confederated  cantons.  Zurich  no  longer  stood  alone. 
The  enlightened  city  of  Bale  had  besun  to  listen  to  the 
new  doctrine  with  delight.  The  toondations  of  the 
renovated  temple  were  widening.  The  Reforma- 
tion in  Switzerland  had  reached  another  stage  of  its 
growth. 

Zurich,  however,  was  still  the  centre  of  the  move- 
ment. But  in  the  course  of  the  year,  1521,  events  of 
politicsl  imporunce  occured,  which  brought  bitter  grief 
to  ihe  heart  of  Zwingle,  and  in  a  measure  distracted 
the  attention  of  his  countrymen  from  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  Leo  X. — ^who  had  proffered  his  alliance 
simuluneously  to  Charles  V.  and  to  Francis  I. — had 
at  length  determined  in  favour  of  the  Emperor.  The 
war  between  the  two  rivals  was  about  to  break  out  in 
luly.  «'  We  ehall  leave  the  Pope  nothing  but  his 
ears,**t  said  the  French  general,  Lautrec.    This  sorry 

i'est  increased  the  anger  of  the  Pontiff.  The  King  of 
^rance  claimed  the  assistance  of  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Zurich,  were  all  in  alli- 
ance with  him ; — it  was  afforded  at  bis  call.  The 
Pope  conceived  the  hope  of  engaging  Zurich  on  his 
side  ;  and  the  Cardinal  of  Sion,  ever  readv  for  intrigue, 
and  relying  on  his  own  dexterity  and  eloquence,  im- 
mediately visited  the  city,  to  procure  a  levy  of  soldiers 
for  his  master.  But  he  had  to  encounter  a  vigorous 
opposition  from  his  old  friend,  Zwingle.  The  latter 
was  indignant  at  the  thought  of  the  Swiss  selling  their 
blood  to  foreigners  ;  his  imagination  pictured  to  him 
the  Zurichers  on  the  plsins  of  Italy,  unaer  the  standard 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  rushing  with  levelled 
pikes  aninst  the  other  confederates,  who  were  gathered 
under  the  banners  of  France ;  and  in  the  contemplation 
of  that  fratricidal  scene,  his  patriotic  and  Christian  soul 
was  filled  with  horror.  He  lifted  up  his  admonitory 
voice  in  the  pulpit    **  Will  you  rend  asunder  and  de- 

*  Dieweil  er  sin  Bnrger  war  vnd  ssin  Vatsr  des  Baths. 
(rridoUn  ByiTs  ChronUc.) 

\  Dine  che  M.  di  Latreoh  et  M.  de  I'Ewn  havia  ditto  ehel 
yoiera  che  le  reechia  del  Papafueee  la  major  parte  reetasMdi 
U  eo  penona.     (Oradealgo,  the  Vsnet&A  Ambssiador  at 


stroy  the  confederation  !*'*  cried  he.  **  We  give  cbiN 
to  the  wolves  who  ravage  our  flocks ;  hut  we  set  do 
guard  against  such  as  prowl  around  us  to  devow  oat 
brethren  !  Ob !  there  is  good  reason  why  their  robot 
snd  hats  are  red,  if  you  only  twitch  those  garmsDis  of 
theira,  ducats  and  crovms  will  fall  out:  but  if  you  graip 
them  tightly,  you  will  find  them  dripping  with  the  biood 
of  your  brothen,  your  fathere,  your  sons,  your  6nwA 
friends  !**t  In  vain  did  Zwingle  record  his  energetic 
protest.  The  Cardinal  with  his  red  hat  prevailed,  tod 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  Zurichen  marched  oat 
under  the  command  of  George  Bergner.  Zwingle  wts 
deeply  afflicted.  His  efforts,  however,  wen  not  wholly 
unproductive  of  good.  A  long  period  was  to  eUpM 
before  the  bannera  of  Zurich  should  again  be  onfarled, 
and  carried  through  the  city  gates  at  the  call  of  t  fo- 
reign prince. 

Mortified  by  the  ill  success  of  the  cause  which  be 
bad  espoused  as  a  citizen,  Zwingle  devoted  himself 
with  renewed  seal  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel.  He 
preached  with  greater  energy  than  ever.  '*  I  wiUnenr 
desist,**  said  he,  "  from  my  laboon  to  restore  the  pri- 
mitive unity  of  the  church  of  Cbrist.'*|  He  opened 
the  year,  1523,  with  the  first  of  a  series  of  discoorw, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  difference  betwseo  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  and  those  of  men.  When  the 
sesson  of  Lent  arrived,  his  exhortations  assumed  a  itiO 
more  impressive  tone.  Having  laid  the  foundatiooi 
of  the  new  edifice,  he  was  solicitous  to  clesr  away  the 
ruins  of  the  old  one.  **  For  the  space  of  four  v^n,*'  nid 
he  to  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  Cathedral,  ''yebiw 
gladly  received  the  holy  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The 
love  of  God  has  glowed  within  your  bosoms :  ye  hiTO 
tasted  the  sweetness  of  the  heavenly  manna ;  it  ie  im- 
possible that  ve  should  now  find  savour  or  susteotnce 
in  human  traditions.*'^  He  proceeded  to  argue  agtioet 
the  obligation  to  abstain  from  flesh  at  particoUr  tei- 
sons.  **  There  are  some,**  he  cried,  in  a  strain  of  on- 
studied  eloquence,  **  who  pretend  that  to  eat  flesh  is  t 
fault,  nay,  a  heinous  sin,  though  God  has  never  for- 
bidden it;  but  who  yet  regara  it  as  no  sio  attllto 
sell  human  flesh  to  the  foreigner,  and  deUver  their  bre- 
thren to  be  butchered  !**il  This  bold  language  cooid 
not  fail  to  awaken  the  indignation  and  anger  of  those 
among  his  auditory  who  supported  the  military  con- 
pacta  with  foreign  states ;  they  inwardly  vowed  that 
they  would  never  forget  it. 

While  he  preached  thus  fearleaaly,  Zwingle  still  coo- 
tinued  to  say  mass  ;  he  observed  the  rales  established 
by  the  church,  and  even  absUiaed  from  flesh  on  the 
appointed  days.  He  recognised  the  necessity  o(  f^ 
lightening  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  first  place. 
But  there  were  some  turbulent  spirita  who  acted  with 
less  prudence.  Roubli,  who  had  found  an  ujlm^ 
Zurich,  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  blindly  along  by 
the  impulse  of  an  overcharged  seal.  Ho,  hot  latelyt 
the  curate  of  St.  Albans,  a  Bernese  captain,  and  Con- 
rad Huber,  a  member  of  the  great  council,  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  together  at  Huberts  house,  for  tw 
express  purpose  of  eating  flesh  on  Fridsys  and  Sato^ 
days,  an  exploit  in  which  they  greatly  prided  them- 
selves. The  question  of  abstinence  began  to  engross 
the  public  attention.    A  native  of  Lucerne,  who  wf 

«  8act  wie  as  ein  fromme  Eidtgnoetechaflt  sertrenDen  nod 
vmbkraren  wiiide.    (Ballin^r,  MS.) 


ioro 

herant.    (Itrfd.)  _  j. 

\  Ego  ▼cterem  Christi  eocleiia  nnitatem  iastattrare  aoo  w 
ainam.    (Zw.  Opp.  Ui.  47.)  ^       .<. 

§  Oastnm  noa  aliqiiii  humananim  trsdiUonnm  dboM  vow 
arridere  potaerit  ilbld.  1. 2.)  ^    . ,  .  ^ 

I  Abner  menechenfleiech  verkoofen  an  ae  Tod  seluaBeD  • 
.  .  abid.iLSdpart.Ml.) 
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on  a  viait  in  Zurich,  said  to  a  citizen,  with  whom  he 
^ras  familiar :  •*  You  do  wrong,  you  worthy  confeder- 
acea  of  Zurich,  to  eat  fleab  during  Leni."  The  Zu- 
Ticher  :  **  But  you,  also,  good  folks  of  Lucerne,  take 
Uie  liberty  of  eating  it  on  days  when  it  is  forbidden.'* 
The  Lucemese :  **  We  purchased  our  license  from  the 
pope.**  The  Znricher :  **  And  we  ours  from  the 
batcher*  ....  If  it  is  an  affair  of  money,  the  one, 
•orely,  is  as  good  as  the  other."  The  council  having 
been  called  upon  to  punish  those  who  transgressed  the 
ecclesiastical  ordinances,  requested  the  opinion  of  the 
coratee  on  this  maUer.  Zwingle  replied,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  eating  flesh  on  all  days  alike,  was  in  itself  harm- 
lees  ;  hot  that  it  was  right  to  abstain  from  adopting  it, 
until  the  question  should  have  been  decided  by  some 
competent  authority.  The  other  members  of  the  cle- 
vical  body  concurred  in  the  same  opinion. 

The  enemies  of  the  truth  took  advantage  of  this  for- 
tanete  circumstance.  Their  influence  was  fast  declin- 
ing— Zwingle's  ascendancy  becoming  paramount — it 
wee  necessary  to  strike  a  prompt  and  vigorous  blow. 
They  addressed  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of 
Conetence.  "  Zwingle,**  cried  they,  is  the  destroyer, 
not  the  pestor  of  the  Lord's  flock. **t 

The  ambitious  Faber,  Zwingle's  former  friend,  had 
leoently  andertaken  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  returned 
Ibll  of  seal  for  the  papacy.  To  the  notions  which  he 
had  innbibed  during  his  sojourn  in  that  imperious  court, 
we  mast  ascribe  the  first  outbreak  of  the  religious  trou- 
blee  in  Switzerland.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  a 
deciaire  struggle  between  Gospel  truth  and  the  retain- 
er* of  the  R^man  pontiff.  Until  the  truth  has  been 
ezpoeed  to  hostile  efforts,  its  innate  power  is  never 
folly  elicited.  It  was  under  the  cold  shadow  of  oppo- 
aition  and  persecution  that  Christianity,  in  its  earliest 
growth,  acquired  the  strength  by  which  its  enemies 
were  erentoally  discomfited.  And  at  the  epoch  of  the 
great  revival,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  history, 
it  waa  the  will  of  God  that  His  troth  should  march  on- 
ward in  the  same  rugged  and  thorny  track.  The  high- 
priesia  then,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  set  them- 
sdvea  against  the  new  doctrine.  But  for  these  assaults, 
it  might,  perhaps,  have  remained  concealed  in  the  secret 
chamber  of  a  few  believing  hearts.  But  God's  pur- 
pose waa  to  manifest  it  to  Uie  world.  Opposition  had 
the  eflRect  of  clearing  new  avenues  for  Us  passage, 
kaocbiog  it  on  a  new  career,  and  fixing  on  it  the  eyes 
of  tho  entire  nation.  It  operated  like  the  gust  of  wind, 
that  eeattera  the  aeed  to  a  distance,  which  otherwise, 
perfaape,  mi^ht  have  laid  inert  and  unprofitable  in  the 
apet  wrhere  it  fell.  The  tree,  under  whose  salutary  fo- 
liaiee  the  tribes  of  Helvetia  were  to  find  rest  and  shel- 
ter, bad  been  planted,  indeed,  in  the  depths  of  her 
vaUeya ;  but  the  storm  waa  needed  to  give  its  roots 
a  firmer  hold  of  the  soil,  and  to  enlarge  the  covert  of 
its  branches.  The  partisans  of  the  papacy  no  sooner 
caoffht  a  glhnpse  of  the  flame  that  had  been  kindled 
at  Zarich,  than  they  hastened,  while  it  was  yet  smoul- 
dering, to  stifle  it ;  but  their  efforts  served  only  to  fan 
it  into  vigour. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1529,  in  the  after  part  of  the 
day,  three  ecclesiaatics,  intrusted  with  a  mission  from 
the  Bishop  of  Constance,  entered  the  walls  of  Zurich. 
Two  of  them  had  an  austere  and  angry  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, the  third  was  of  gentler  aspect.  These  per- 
sons were  Mclchior  Battli,  the  bishop's  coadjutor. 
Doctor  Brendi,  lastly,  John  Vanner,  the  preacher,  of 
the  cathedral,  a  roan  of  evangelical  piety,  who  was  si- 
lent throagboot  the  whole  affair,  t    It  was  already  late 

*  8o  haben  wirs  von  deas  2sUgsr  Erkanflt . .  (Balling.  MS.) 
f  Ovilis  dominici  populator  sms,  non  custos  sat  pastor.  (Zw. 

X  (Zw.  Opp.  p  0.)-.J.  J.  Hbtiagsr,  (iiL77.)— Raehal,  (i.  184, 


in  the  evening,  when  Luti  ran  to  Zwingle  to  tell  him 
the  news.  **  Ofiicers  havo  arrived  from  the  bishop," 
said  he,  **  some  great  blow  is  to  be  struck ;  all  who 
favour  the  old  customs  are  in  commotion.  A  notary 
is  now  going  round  to  givo  notice  of  an  assembly  of 
the  clergy,  to  be  held  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow,  in  the 
chapter-bouse." 

The  assembly  was  held  accordingly  on  the  following 
morning ;  when  the  coadjutor  rose,  and  delivered  a 
speech,  which  his  opponents  characterised  as  violent 
and  anogant  ;*  he  studiously  refrained,  however,  from 
mentioning  Zwingle  by  name.  Some  priests,  who  had 
lately  been  won  over  to  the  Gospel,  and  who  were  yet 
weak  in  the  faith,  were  over- awed — their  paleneas, 
their  silence,  their  sighs,  testified  that  they  had  lost 
alt  courage.f  Zwingle  stood  up  and  delivered  a 
speech,  which  his  adveraaries  made  no  attempt  to  an- 
swer. At  Zurich,  as  in  the  other  cantbns,  the  most 
violent  enemies  of  the  new  doctrine  were  to  be  found 
in  the  smaller  council.  The  deputies  having  been  baf- 
fled in  the  meeting  of  the  clergy,  now  carried  tlieir 
complsint  before  the  magistrates.  Zwingle  was  ab- 
sent ;  they  had,  therefore,  no  reply  to  fear.  The  re* 
suit  appeared  decisive.  The  Gospel  and  its  champion 
were  on  the  point  of  being  condemned  without  a  bear- 
ing. Never  was  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  in 
more  imminent  peril.  It  seemed  destined  to  be  smo- 
thered in  its  cradle.  In  this  emergency,  the  council- 
lors who  were  friendly  to  Zwingle,  appealed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  great  council;  it  was  their  only 
remaining  resource,  snd  God  was  pleased  to  make  it 
availing  for  the  preservation  of  the  Gospel.  The  two 
hundred  were  convened.  The  partisans  of  the  papacy 
used  every  endeavour  to  exclude  Zwingle  from  that 
assembly.  Zwingle  struggled  hard  to  obtain  admis- 
sion. He  knockeid  at  every  door,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  and  left  not  a  atone  unturned  ;t  but  all  in  vain. 
**  It  is  impossible  !'*  said  the  burgomasters  ;  "  the 
council  has  signed  an  order  to  the  contrary."  **  There- 
upon," says  Zwinle,  "  I  desisted,  and  with  heavy  sighs 
laid  the  matter  before  Him  who  hears  the  groanings 
of  the  prisoner,  beseeching  him  to  succour  his  Gos- 
pel."^ The  patient  and  submissive  expectation  of  a 
servant  of  Goa  is  never  disappointed. 

On  the  ninth  of  April,  the  two  hundred  were  assem- 
bled. "  We  must  have  our  pastors  here,**  said  thoae 
members  at  once  who  were  friendly  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  smaller  council  objected  ;  but  the  great 
council  determined  that  the  pastors  should  be  present 
at  the  accusation,  and  might  even  reply  to  it,  if  they 
should  think  fit.  The  deputies  from  Constance  were 
ushered  in  first,  and  then  the  three  curatea  of  Zurich, 
Zwingle,  Engelhard,  and  the  aged  Roeschli. 

After  the  adverse  parties,  who  were  thus  brought 
face  to  face,  had  regarded  each  other  for  a  while,  with 
scrutinizing  glances,  the  coadjutor  rose  to  speak.  **  If 
his  heart  and  his  head  had  only  been  matched  with  his 
voice,"  says  Zwingle,  **  he  would  have  excelled 
Apollo  and  Orpheus  in  sweetness,  and  the  Gracchi 
and  Demosthenes  in  power.** 

"  The  civil  constitution,*'  said  the  champion  of  the 
papacy,  '*  and  the  Christian  religion  itself,  are  threat- 
ened with  ruin.    Men  have  appeared  among  us  teach- 

3d  edition,)  snd  othors  say  that  Faber  was  at  the  head  of  the 
depntatioD.  Zwinrle  gives  the  names  of  the  three  depoties, 
and  makes  no  mention  of  Faber.  The  authors  first  cited  have, 
no  dottbt,  confbanded  two  distinct  offices  of  the  Boman  hier- 
archy—4he  coadjutor  and  tho  Ticar*generaL 

*  £rat  totaoratio  vehemens  et  stomachi  superciliqae  plena. 
(Zw.  Opp.  m.  8.) 

t  Infinnos  qaosdam  nuper  Chrlsto  Incrifoctos  sacerdotes  of- 
fenses efi  sentirem  ex  tacitis  palloribus  ac  suspiriis.  (Ibid.  9.) 
SFruMra  diu  movi  omnem  lapidem.    (Ibid.) 
Ibi  ego  quiescere  ae  suspiriis  rem  agere  ce>pi  apud  eam 
audit  gemitum  compsdilorum.    (Zw.  Opp.  iii.  9.) 
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ing  newly- invented  doctrines,  that  are  equally  abomi- 
nable and  sediiious."  He  went  on  for  some  lime  in 
the  same  strain,  and  then,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  assem- 
bled senators,  before  whom  he  stood  :  Continue  in  the 
church,*'  said  he  **  continue  in  the  church.  Out  of  the 
church  none  can  be  saved.  The  ceremonies  of  the 
church  alone  can  bring  unlearned  Christians  to  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  ;*  and  the  pastors  of  the  flock 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  explain  the  signification  of 
these  ceremonies  to  the  people." 

When  the  coadjutor  had  finished  his  speech,  and 
resumed  his  seat  for  a  moment,  he  again  rose,  and  was 
preparing  with  his  colleagues  to  leave  the  council-hall, 
when  Zwinglo  earnestly  addressed  him. — "  Reverend 
Coadjutor!**  said  he,  "and  you,  Sirs,  who  bear  him 
company  !  I  beseech  you  to  stay,  until  I  have  answered 
this  charge.'* 

Thb  Coadjotok.  "It  is  not  our  commission  to 
dispute  with  any  one." 

ZwiNOLB.  V I  wish  not  to  dispute,  but  to  sute,  un- 
reservedly, what  my  doctrine  has  been,  up  to  this  hour.*' 

Thk  Burgomastbr,  Hodst — (addressing  the  depu- 
ties from  Constance.)  "  I  pray  you  listen  to  what  the 
curate  has  to  say  in  roply.*' 

Thb  Coadjutor.  **  I  know  too  well  the  man  I 
have  to  deal  with.  Ulrich  Zwingle  is  too  violent 
for  any  discussion  to  be  held  with  him.** 

ZwiNGLB.  "  Was  there  ever  an  instance  before  of 
an  innocent  man  being  so  vehemently  attacked,  and 
then  denied  a  hearing  t  In  the  name  of  that  faith 
which  we  all  profess;  in  the  name  of  the  baptism 
which  each  of  us  has  received  ;  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
the  author  of  salvation  and  eternal  life;  I  adjure  you 
to  listen  to  me  !f  If  you  cannot,  as  deputies,  do  so, 
at  least,  as  Christians.'* 

After  having  discharged  her  idle  volley,  Rome  was 
hastily  retreating  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  Re- 
former was  anxious  only  to  be  heard ;  the  papal  en- 
voys thought  but  of  escaping.  A  cause  thus  advo- 
cated was  already  gained  by  the  one  party,  and  lost 
by  the  other.  The  two  hundred  could  do  longer  con- 
tain their  indignation  ;  a  murmurt  ran  through  the 
whole  assembly  ;  again  the  burgomaster  remonstrated 
with  the  deputies.  At  last,  abashed  and  silenced, 
they  returned  to  their  scats.  Then  Zwingle  spoke  as 
follows  : 

**  The  Reverend  coadjutor  Ulks  of  doctrines  that  are 
seditious  and  subversive'  of  civil  authority.  Let  him 
leam  that  Zurich  is  more  tranquil  and  more  obedient 
to  the  laws,  than  any  city  in  Switzerland — a  blessing 
which  all  good  Christians  attribute  to  the  Gospel. 
What  influence  so  powerful  as  that  of  Christianity,  to 
maintain  good  order  in  a  community  t^  As  for  cere- 
monies, what  purpose  do  they  serve,  but  to  disfigure 
the  lineaments  of  Christ  and  his  followers  .^||  No — it 
is  not  by  vain  observances  like  these  that  the  unlearned 
multitude  can  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
There  is  another  and  a  better  way.  It  is  the  .way  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  have  marked  out  for  us — even 
the  Gospel  itself.  Let  us  not  be  told  that  the  people 
cannot  understand  the  Gospel.  Whosoever  believes, 
must  needs  understand.  The  people  can  believe ;  there- 
fore, they  can  understand.  This  is  an  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — not  of  the  human  intellect.^    With  re- 

*  Unicaa  esse  per  qaai  limpUces  Christian!  ad  agaitlonem 
salutiaindacerentur.    (Tbid.  10.) 

t  Ob  commanem  fidem,  ob  commanein  baptismum,  ob  Chris- 
tnm  vitn  nlatisqaeauctorein.  (Zw.  0pp.  ill.  II.) 

t  Coepit  murmur  aadiri  civium  indignantium.    (Ibid.) 

§  Imo  Christianismam  ad  commanem  Juttitiam  seirandam 
CSS4!  potentissimum.    (Zw.  0pp.  iii.  13.) 

tl  Ceiierooniai  hand  quicquam  aliud  agere  qaam  et  Christo 
et  ejus  fidelibusos  obUnere.    (Ibid.) 

f  Quidquid  hie  agitur  divino  fit  afflata,  non  hnmano  ratio- 
cinio.    (Ibid.) 


gard  to  abstinence,  let  him  who  thinks  forty  dayi  ia- 
sufficient,  fast,  if  he  will,  all  the  year  round.  It  coo* 
cerns  not  me !  All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  do  one 
should  be  compelled  to  fast ;  and  that  the  Zurichen 
ought  not,  for  the  neglect  of  this  peity  observance,  to 
be  accused  of  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  com* 
munion  of  Christians  .  .  .'* 

**  I  never  said  that  !'*  cried  the  coadjutor.  "  No !" 
said  his  colleague,  Doctor  Drendi,  *'  be  did  not  say 
that.**  But  the  senate  unanimously  confirmed  the  » 
sertion  of  Zwingle. 

"  Worthy  fellow  citizens,**  continued  Zwingle,  "let 
not  this  accusation  move  you.  The  foundation  of  tbe 
church  is  the  same  rock,  the  same  Christ,  that  gare 
Peter  his  name,  because  he  confessed  him  faithfully. 
In  every  nation,  whosoever  believes,  with  all  hit  beart, 
in  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  accepted  of  God.  Here,  tnW, 
is  the  church,  out  of  which  no  one  can  be  saved*  To 
explain  the  Gospel,  and  to  obey  it — such  is  the  somof 
our  duty  as  the  ministers  of  Christ. 

"  Let  those  who  live  upon  ceremonies  make  it  tbeii 
business  to  explain  them  !**  This  was  probing  tbe 
wound  to  the  quick. 

A  flush  passed  over  the  Coadjutor's  face,  bat  be 
remained  silent.  The  assembly  of  the  Two  Hundred 
broke  op.  On  tbe  same  day  they  came  to  tbe  lesola' 
tion,  that  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  should  be  leijaeet 
ed  to  explain  the  controverted  point,  and  that  in  tbi 
mean  time  abstinence  from  flesh  should  be  observed 
during  Lent.  This  was  leaving  the  matter  as  it  stood, 
and  meeting  the  bishop  by  an  expedient  to  gain  time. 

The  effect  of  this  controversy  was  to  forward  the 
work  of  the  Reformation.  The  champions  of  Rome, 
and  those  of  the  new  doctrines,  had  encountered  each 
other,  in  the  presence,  it  might  be  said,  of  the  whole 
people,  and  the  issue  had  not  been  to  the  adranlageoi 
the  former.  This  was  the  first  conflict  in  a  warfin 
which  was  destined  to  be  long  and  difficult,  and 
marked  by  many  vicissitudes  of  humiliation  and  rejox- 
ing.  But  victory  won  at  the  commencement  of  a  con- 
test inspires  an  army  with  coarage,  and  strikes  tenor 
into  the  enemy.  The  Reformation  had  g»*"***  ■  **5 
taffe-ground,  from  which  it  was  not  to  iw  dialodgeOj 
The  Council  indeed,  found  it  necessary  to  pwcei 
with  caution ;  but  tbe  people  loudly  proclaimed  iM 
defeat  of  Rome.  "  Never.*'  said  they,  in  the  exulu- 
tion  of  the  moment,  ♦*  never  again  can  she  rally  oj 
scattered  forces.*'t  ♦•  You  have  shown  the  »p»nt  « 
St.  Paul  himself,**  said  one  of  Zwingle'*  correspon- 
dents, *'  in  this  manful  attack  on  those  whiled  wall*^ 
those  false  apostles  and  their  Ananias.  The  serwn 
of  Antichrist  can  now  only  gnash  their  teeth  ag*'" 
you  !'*-.From  the  heart  of  Germany  there  camevojc^ 
that  hailed  him— "the  glory  of  regenerated  tw** 
logy  V'i  ^ 

fiut  in  the  mean  time  the  enemies  of  the  ^ 
were  collecting  all  their  strength.     If  the  ^®*5*  ugi, 
to  be  suppressed  at  all,  there  was  no  time  to  be 
for  it  would  soon  bid  defiance  to  tbeir  eflbrts. 
man  impeached  the  Reformer  in  a  written  <**^*^ 
of  great  length,  which  he  addressed  to  i^e  fwP   ' 
"  Even  though  the  curate,**  said  he,  *'  could  bring  ^ 
ward  witnesses  to  prove  that  cerUin  offence*  o  ^^^ 
orders  had  been  committed  by  ecclesiastics  '"  ^^^ 
and  such  a  convent,  or  street,  or  tavern,  it  wo"  j^, 
breach  of  duty  to  name  the  delinquents !    ^  \  ^^^ 
he  insinuate— (it  is  true  1  have  scarcely  ever  ne»     ^j^^ 
myself,)  that  he  alone  derives  his  doctrine  tro^^^j^^ 
founiain-head,  while  others  draw  theirs  from  P 

•  Extra  illam  nemiaem  aalTari.    (Ibid.  iii.  '**).^  mttWt^' 
J  Ut,  vuluo  jactatuoB  ait,  nanquaa  ultra  cope*  •^ 
(Zw .  Epp.  208.)  ^,  _  .  ,irt»a  9^ 

\  Vale  renascentis  Theofegia  dscos.   (Letter  ol  ur^ 
giQS.8w.fipp.9M.) 
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and  kmaels  ?*  Is  it  mt  inipOMtb1«>«-Meiiig  th»  differ- 
enoeof  DMtt*8  minds-— that  all  praschen  should  ptesefa 
milker* 

Zwingle  defended  himself  in  a  fiitt  asseoiblj  ef  the 
chaptor,  scattering  his  adveiearies*  charges,  *<  as  a  boil- 
with  his  horns  scatters  a  wbisp  of  straw  to  the  srind.'*f 
The  affair  which  had  appeared  so  seridas,  ended  in  a 
peal  ef  laughler  at  the  oanenf^  expense.  Bat  Zwid- 
ffe  did  not  stop  here-Mm  the  IBth  of  April  he  pnh- 
Sahed  a  treatise  *'oii  ike  free  tue  ftf  meeie,*'p 

The  Refermer's  enconqoerahle  nmuicss  was  a  cause 
eif  rejoiehig  to  all  who  lorsd  the  truth,  and  particillarly 
to  tbe  evangelical  Cbrtsthns  of  Oerssany,  aflictod  as 
they  wece  by  the  lelig  iiBprisonment  at  Waitbarg,  of 
that  eminent  apostle  who  had  first  appeared  in  the 
boeom'Of  the  Church.  Already  there  were  instanotes 
of  poetois  and  beliefing  laymen  who  had  been  driven 
into  exile  by  the  rigoroes  edict  which  Charles,  vnder  the 
influence  trf'  the  Apaey,  had  issued  at  Worms-r^-aiid 
who  had  foond  an  asylum  at  Zarieh.  **  Ofa»  hew  it 
gWdeoe  mr  heart!**  was  the  famgnage  ef  a  leHer 
written  to  Zwinffle  by  Nesse,  the  professor  of  Fiank- 
lert,  whom  Lather  had  visited  on  his  way  to  the  Diet 
-~'«^4ow  it  gkddeas  my  heart  to  hear  with  what  heU- 
neee  yoe  are  preaching  Christ  Jesns !  Strengthen  by 
yoox  eehottetions,  I  beeeeeh  yoo,  these  whom  the 
ornehy  of  unworthy  prelates  hn  bsniahed  ^m  our 
bereaved  choreher.'*^ 

Bnt  it  was  not  in  Germany  alone  that  the  friends  of 


the  Reformation  were  exposed  to  the  deadly 
tjoue  ef  their  advenaries.  Not  aday  passed  butaeoiet^ 
meetings  were  held  at  Zurich,  to  device  eome  method 
of  getting  rid  of  Zwiogle.ll  One  day  he  raoeived  an 
anonymeoe  letter,  which  he  immediately  communicat- 
ed to  his  two  vicars.  **  You  are  beset  with  snsfes 
oo  every  side,'*  said  the  writer*  *'  a  potent  poison  has 
been  preparsd  codeprtve  yon  of  life.i'  Partake  ef  no 
feed  bnt  in  your  own  house ;  eat  no  bread  but  what 
year  own  cook  has  baked.  Tbore  are  those  within  the 
walb  ef  Zufieh  who  are  leagued  for  your  destruction. 
The  oracle  which  has  revealed  this  te  me,  is  better 
entitled  te  credit  than  Uiat  of  Delphi  i  am  your 
Irieod ;  my  name  you  shall  know  hereafter.*'*'^ 

On  the  morniug  following  the  day  on  which  Zwin- 
gte  leoeived  tbb  mysterious  epistle,  just  ae  Stiheti 
wae  entering  the  Water-church,  a  chaplain  atqpped 
him  and  mid— *«  Leave  Z  wingless  house  with  all  speed ; 
a  ceiaenephe  is  at  hand  !"  Some  uttkoown  fanaticsi 
who  deepaired  of  aeeing  the  Reformation  checks  by 
wofida,  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  dagger.  When 
mighty  levohtttena are  in  progress,  and  the  foul  dregs  of 
socMty  ere  heaved  upon  ite  agiteted  eurfaoe,  we  often 
see  the  assassin  playing  a  conspicuous  part.  Zwingle 
wee  preserved,  however,  for  God  watched  over  him. 

But,  while  the  iJote  of  the  murderers  were  baffled, 
the  legitimate  enginea  of  the  Papacy  were  again  put 
ie  motaeo.  The  bishop  and  his  eownsellors  were  dot 
terunaned  te  renew  the  war.  Tidings  to  tlua  efiBet 
leeched  Zwingle  from  evety  quarter.  The  Refonaer, 
etiU  leenieg  ee  the  word  of  God,  replied,  with  h^h- 
mamied  intrepidity—"  I  fe$r  them  ae  a  lefl^  cng  fetirs 
the  voaring  waves  that  dash  against  the  bw  "ft .  .  . 
aw  f^  «sy.    "God  being  my  helper,"  added  hs. 


*  Pis  anden  aber  aiu  RIimeB  and  Flutzen.    (SiiamL  San* 
Wln.l.M4.) 

4-  Ut  eean  vshsewos  tennis  siMa&    (Xw.  Eppw  p.  tM.) 

j  De  delaota  et  Ubero  cSbonun  uni.    (Zw.  Odp.  1. 1.) 

«  Kt  at  US  qui  ob  malorum  epiacmrum  taViUam  4  nobis 
euDBKrreatQr  prodetie  Tetti.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  109.) 

I  Nulla  prefterterat  bom,in^itaMmilennt  • . , 
nesiwridlosisdaim    (Oiw.Myo.ViL£w.) 

ff  'BnuM  ^vatta  Avypd.    (Ibid.  190.) 

••z;tfs<lti7;agaeieesBBepiMtM.  (Ml) 
Jt  Qiaos  Ita  netns  at  Utas  altem  Auetm 
<^w.Epp.9n) 
Pd 


On  the  9d  of  Mav,  tbe  Biehop  of  Gonetence  issued  a 
mandate,  in  which,  without  any  mention  of  Zurich,  or 
of  Zwingle,  he  complained  that  evilMlisposed  persons 
were  reviving  doctrines  which  had  long  since  been 
condemned,  and  thst  learned  and  unleariMd  men  were 
slifce  every  where  irreverently  discussing  the  ssost  ex- 
slted  mysteeiee.  John  Vanner,  preaeher  of  the  cathe* 
dral  of'  Oonsunce,  waa  tbe  first  who  was  individually 
sttnehed.  **l  chooee,*'  said  he,  *' rather  te  be  & 
Christian,  though  I  incur  the  haired  of  many,  than  to 
poiuhube.the  friendship  of  the  world  by  forsaking 

But  it  wee  at  Zurich  that  the  deatb-blow  must  be 

dealt  aganist  the  infoat  heresy.    Faber  and  the  bishop  < 

knew,  that  Zwingle  had  many  enemies  among  the 

canoea.    They  resolved  to  take  advantage  ef^aii8€it*> 

comsteiicu.     Towaid  the  end  of  May  a  tetter  liroei 

the  bishop  was  leoeived  at  Zuoich  addreeeed  te  the  fn^** 

cipal  and  chapter.    »*  Soue  of  the  Church,*'  aaid  the 

prelate^  'Met  thoee  perish  who  wUI  (terish!  but  lei 

none  entiee  yen  te  abandon  the  Choioh."<     At  the 

ssme  ttoke,  the  bishops  eharged  the  canons  te  prevent  • 

tboee  p^mieioos  doctrines  wnich  were  giving  birth  ter' 

dangerous  eecte  irom  being  pmached  among  them,  or.* 

medCf  the  subject  of  discussion  either  iu  private  or  \%  k 

public.     When  this  letter  was  read  in  the  ohapter,  all  r 

eyes  were  turned  upon  Zwii^e.    He  could  net  hei 

know  what  thut  look  implied.    <<  You  think,**  aaid  he»  . 

**  I  perceive  that  thia  letter  hae  refemnee  te  me ;  he » 

pleaeed  to  deliver  it  to  me  then,  and,  by  God*s  help^I  v 

will  answer  it.** 

ZwingWe  anewer  was  embodied  in  a  work,  bearing  V 
the  title  otArckeUUe,  which  aignifiee  the  "  begineiiY  • 
snd  the  end  ;**  ««for,*'  said  he,  ««Ihope  that  this  my  fimi 
reply  will  also  be  my  last."    In  this  production,  he 
speaka  in  a  very  rsapeotful  manner  of  the  bisliop,  and 
dscribee  all  the  hostility  of  which  h«  had  te  complaie  • 
to  the  malevolence  of  a  few  dssigning  men.    "  Wbat^ 
aiter  all,  is  my  offence  !*'  he  asks,  •«  i  have  endee* 
voured  ta  opea  men's  eyes  te  the  peril  of  their  souls ; 
I  have  laboured  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  ef  the  ^ 
only  tiae  God,  and  Christ  Jesus  his  ^n.    To  this  end 
I  have  employed  no  subtle  argument,  but  tbe  word  ot 
troth  and  eobeijness,  such  as  my  bcethien  of  Swiiser* 
laifd  could  understand:*'    ^hen  exchanging  his  defoe* 
sive  posture  for  that  of  an  asssilant,  ha  significantly 
$dds  : '  '*  Julius  C«sar,  when  he  felt  that  he  bad  receive .. 
ed  a  mortal  wound,  exerted  his  renuuning  strength  te 

father  his  robe  nrouad  him,  that  he  might  fall  witk 
ignity«  The  downlall  ef  your  ceremonioB  is  at  hand ; 
be  it  your  care  to  give  their  fate  what  decency  you  mn^ 
-^and  te  epeed  the  inevitable  tmnaition  fiwn  dajpkness 
to  light.'*!  * 

This  was  all  the  effect  produced  by  the  hishop'e . 
letter  te  the  chapter  of  Zurich.  .Siime  every  milder  e** 
pedient:  prated  ineflbctuaV  it  became  necesssry  oeur 
to  strike  e  vigorous  blow.  Faber  and  Landenbeig^ 
cast  their  eyes  around  them,  and  fixed  them  at  last  eft  < 
the.  Diet,  the  Council  of  the  Helvetic  nation.4  !>•- 
puties  from  the  bishop  preaonted  themeelves  before 
thet  assembly ;  they  stdted  ihst  their  raaater  bad  issn** 
ed  a  mandate  forbidding  the  prieste  of  his  diocese  to^ 
attempt  eny.  iunbiwtion  in  matters  ef  doctrine ;  that 
his  injunction  had  beeA  set  si  nought,  and  that  he  co»* 
sequently  appealed  te  the  heads  of  the  confederation* 

«  MMo  eeis  C%iklismu  earn  miltonim  iavid ja  qoam  as*. 
linqueraChristom  pnycer  m^ndanorum  aaicitam.  (Ibid. 
100. »  May.) 

t  Nemo  Totfllkw  soelsslnda  aeclsriatotUt.  (£w  0pp. 
|ii.  M.) 

\  bi  ambranim  kioani  lux  qoam  ociMiBi  indaeatar.  (Zw. 
Opp.  S.  tti) 

a  NaaiareiiiaBdsrsnWeffaadisHsBd}  seUks  seine  B^ 
tea...a(0.    OBullhig«r,MC> 
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U  kiA  him  in  radncing  the  rebels  to  obedience,  end  hi 
mainuinine  the  tnie  and  ancient  faith.*  The  enemiea 
of  the  Retormaiion  had  the  ascendency  in  this  an" 
nremo  assembly  of  the  nation.  Bat  a  little  beforoi  it 
bad  issued  a  decree  by  which  all  the  priesu  were  re« 
quiced  to  desist  ffom  preachmg;  on  the  sroimd  that 
their  discourses  tended  to  stir  op  dissensions  amonff 
the  people.  This  decree  of  the  Diet,  ito  first  act  of 
iBterference  with  the  Reformation,  bad  not  hitherto 
been  enforced ;  but  now,  beinff  bent  on  rigotooa  mea- 
eves,  the  assembly  summoned  before  it  Uiban  Weisa, 
the  pastor  of  Fislispach,  near  Baden,  who  was  accuaed 
by  public  report  or  preaching  the  new  dnctrine,  and 
rejecting  the  old.  The  proceedings  againat  Weiae 
were  easpended  for  a  while  at  the  intercession  of  a 
naoMrous  body  ef  oittzens,  secnrity  havinc  first  been 
eaeted  from  him  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  florins, 
wUch  were  coiieeted  by  his  parishioneM. 

But  the  Diet  had  taken  a  side  in  the  contest;  tliie 
wis  evident,  and  the  monks  and  priests  began  to  re- 
cover their  coonge.  At  Zurich  they  had  assumed  » 
kanghtier  aspect  inmediatety  on  the  promulgation  of 
the  first  decree^  Serersl  members  of  the  Oooncil 
were  accustomed  to  visit  the  three  coDrente  every  mem* 
ing  and  evening,  and  even  to  take  their  meals  there.  Hie 
monks  lectured  their  wiell-meaning  ffuests^  and  urged 
then  to  proenre  an  ordinance  from  the  government  in 
their  favour.  **  If  Zwingle  will  not  hoM  hia  peace," 
aaid  they,  «*  we  will  cry  out  louder  than  he  !"  The 
Diet  had  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  oppressors : 
the  Council  of  Zurich  knew  not  how  to  act.  On  the 
7tk  of  June,  it  pobHshed  an  ordinance  foibidding  any 
one  to  preach  asainst  the  monks ;  but  no  sooner  hsd 
this  ordinance  been  voted,  than  a  sudden  noise  wae 
heard  in  the  cooncU-chamber,''  says  Bollinger's  Chroni- 
cle, **  so  that  all  nreeent  looked  at  each  other  in  dis- 
may."t  Tranqnillity  waa  not  restored ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  contest  which  was  carried  on  in  the  pulpits 
grew  warmer  every  dsy.  The  Council  appointed  a 
committee,  before  whom  the  pastors  of  Zurich,  and  the 
readers  and  preaohers  of  the  cooTents,  were  respec- 
tively summoned  to  appear  in  the  PrinctoaVs  dwell- 
ing-house. After  a  keen  debate,  the  Burgomaster 
enjoined  both  paitiea  to  refrain  from  preaching  any 
thing  that  might  breed  diseon|.  **  I  cannot  submit  to 
this  injunction,*'  said  Zwingle;  **  I  claim  the  li^t 
of  ^preaching  tho  Gospel  freely,  without  any  condition 
whatsoever,  agreeably  to  the  former  ordinance.  I  am 
biehop  and  pastor  of  Zurich  :  it  is  to  me  that  the  care 
of  eouls  has  been  confided.  I  am  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath«  from  which  the  monks  are  exempt. 
They  are  the  pasty  who  ought  to  give  way,  not  I.  If 
they  preach  what  is  false,  f  will  contradict  them,  were 
it<even  in  the  pulpit  of  their  own  convent  If  I  my- 
setf  preach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  tfae  Holy  Gtospel, 
thsR  I  desire  to  be  rebuked,  not  only  by  the  phspUr, 
ba|  by  any  private  oitiaeB,t  end  UMueover  to  be  pun* 
isbed  by  the  CottneiL**  "  And  w«,**  eaid  the  monke, 
*^oi»  our  jpart,  demand  permiauon  to  preach  the  doe* 
tones  of  St.  Thomas."  The  committee  of  the  Ooun* 
ett,  after  mature  deliberation,  determined  *<thei  Tho- 
mis  Aquinas,  Scotas,  and  the  other  doctors  shovld  be 
laid  aside,  and  that  preachem  ahonld  confine  them- 
selves to  the  Holy  GkispeL'*  Agaid,  therefore^  the 
troth  waa  triumphant.  But  the  anger  of  those  who 
supported  the  Papacy  waa  inflamed  to  a  higher  pitch. 
Tlie  Italian  canone  eoold  not  eonoed  their  fury, 
llroy  cast  insultmg  glances  at  Zwingle  !n  the  chapter, 
and  seemed  to  be  thirsting  for  his  b^d.^ 
*  Und  den  wahren  alten  Olavben  eiballton.  (Ibid.) 
tUessdialUahstaben  sinsn  rrossa  KnaU.  (Balltogsr.MB.} 
i  Soadern  von  einim  Jedom  Borg er  wjisn.  (BttUiAfsr.Mt^) 
^0«ttlMtaasprsoaoiiistonasat,iitCi||ttS  sent  pell  gae- 


'  These  tokens  of  hoetility  could  not  rattmidato 
Zwingle:  There  waa  one  place  in  Zeriek  where, 
thanks  to  the  Dominicana,  no  ray  of  light  had  hitherto 
entered ;  thir  was  the  nunnery  of  Getenbaeh.  The 
daughters  of  the  first  fiimiiies  of  Zurich  were  eccoe- 
tomed  to  take  the  veil  there.  It  seemed  nnjoat  thai 
theee  poor  femalea,  abut  v]»  within  the  waUs  of  their 
convent,  dhould  akme  be  debarred  from  hoaniig  tho 
word  of  God.  The  Great  Oooncil  ordered  Zwingle  to 
visit  them.  The  Reformer  accordingly  momited  the 
pulpit,  which  none  but  the  Dominicans  had  hitherto  oc« 
copied,  and  delivered  a  sermon,  ■*  On  the  eteameao  and 
certainty  of  the  word  of  God.''*  He  afterward  pobliaked 
this  reuMrfcable  disooorso,  which  predoced  a  grem  oflbet» 
and  still  further  contributed  to  exaeperate  tlio  mookau 

An  event  now  oeourred  which  enbrged  the  sphere 
of  this  reltgioos  animosity,  and  coaunonieated  it  to 
nmiy  a  heart  which  had  sa  yet  been  a  stranger  to  ita 
ininence.  The  Swiss,  under  the  command  of  Stem 
and  Winkehrted,  had  aufiered  a  bloody  defeat  at  fii- 
cooca.  They  had  made  a  gallant  attack  on  the  enemy  ; 
but  the 'artillery  of  Peacara,  and  the  lamknocfata  of 
that  aame  Freondsberg  whom  Luther  had  enoouniered 
at  the  door  of  the  Council- hall  at  Worma,  had  over- 
thrown officers  and  standards,  and  whole  companies  at 
once  had  been  mchfred  down  and  exterminated.  Winkel- 
ried  and  Stein,  with  many  inferior  chiefs  who  twre  the 
illustrious  names  of  Mulinen  and  Diesbadi  and  Bon- 
stetten  and  Tsohodi  snd  Piyffer,  had  been  left  on  the 
fiekl  of  battle.  Scbwita,  in  particular,  had  been  bereft 
of  the  bravest  of  her  sons;  The  mangled  remnant  of 
that  disastrona  conflict  returned  to  SwitxerUnd,  car- 
rying mooming  in  their  train.  A  cry  of  unmingled 
lamentetion  resounded  from  the  Alpe  to  the  Jum» 
from  the  Rhone  even  to  the  Rhine. 

But  no  one  felt  this  calamity  more  keenly  than 
Zwingle.  He  immediately  addreeaed  a  letter  to  the 
canton  of  Schwitx  to  dissuade  the  citixens  of  that  state 
from  engaging  again  in  foreign  service.  "  Yoor  an* 
ceator,"  eaid  he,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  true-heaited 
Switxer,  "contended  with  their  enemiea  in  defence  of 
their  liberties ;  but  netver  did  they  imbrue  their  hands 
in  Christiaa  blood.-  These  foreign  wars  bring  upon 
our  country  incalcubble  evila.  The  anger  of  Oed  de- 
scends upon  the  Sutesv  and  Swiae  liberty  ia  afanosl 
kMt  bntween  the  interested  careaaee  and  mortal  hatred 
of  foredgo  Princea."t  Zwingle  gave  the  right  hand  to 
Nicholaa  Yon  Flue,  and  supported  the  ap^  of  thst 
friend  of  peace.  Thia  remonstrance  being  peeeeoted 
at  a  flenoml  assembly  of  the  people  of  Schwitx,  pro- 
doced  such  an  impressbn,  that  it  waa  decveed,  that 
provisionally  the  state  woald  declme  any  aUianee 
for  the  next  twenty-five  years.  But  it  waa  net 
long  before  the  French  puty  procured  the  levoca* 
tion  of  this  noble  resolution ;  and  from  that  tame 
Schwitx  was,  of  all  the  oantons,  the  most  opposed  to 
Zwingte  and  hie  efforts.  Bven  the  disgraces  that  the 
same  pattT  drew  upon  their  eootktry  served  but  to  in- 
creeee  theh  hatred  of  the  bold  preacher  who  waaatriv- 
Ing  to  avert  them.  A  violent  opposition  was  formed 
against  Zurich  and  Zwingle.  The  iiaagea  of  the 
Church,  and  the  recruiting  services,  attacked  at  the 
same  moment,  mntoally  supported  each  other  against 
the  rising  wind  which  threatened  both  with  downfall. 
Meanwhile  enemies  were  multiplying  from  wiibouL 
tt  wee  no  longer  the  Pope  alone,  but  the  ether  fo- 
reign princee,  who  vowed  irreconcilable  hatred  to  the 
Kefornlation.  Its  effect  went  to  deprive  them  of  those 
Bwise  halberds  which  had  added,so  many  triumphs  of 
their  ambition  ...  On  the  aide  of  the  Gospel  there 

»Declaritatestoe(tttedlnaverMIM.    (Ibid. Let.) 
t  Btai  gSltlisb  Ysnaanaag  aedis  oscsa 
atSohwyx.    (Zw.  Opp.  U.  3d  part,  906.) 
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remainedl— G<J  uoi  Um  e^oellmt  •f  tks  Mrtk:  iti 
WM  mora  tha»  enough.  Divine  Piovidesce  was  be- 
sides bringing  to  its  support  men  of  diflbrent  conntries 
who  were  persecuted  Tor  their  faith. 

On  Saturday,  the  12th  of  Jujy»  the  inhabitants  of 
Zarich  witnessed  the  arrival,  in  their  streets,  of  a  monk, 
of  tall,  thin,  and  gaunt  stature,  habited  in  the  grey  frock 
4>r  the  Cordeliers,  of  feieign  appeanncey  aod  mounted 
on  an  ass  ;  his  bare  feet  almost  touching  the  ground.* 
In  this  manner  he  arrived  from  the  road  leading  to 
ATignon,  not  knowing  a  word  of  German.  However, 
bj  means  of  lAtin,  m  contrived  to  make  himself  u- 
derstood.  Fmncis  I^mbert,  <16r  that  was  his  name,) 
inquired  for  Zwingle,  and  handed  to  him  a  letter  from 
Berthold  Haller :  '<  The  Franciscan  father,  who  is  the 
bearer  of  this,"  wrote  the  Bemese  curate,  *'  is  no  other 
than  epostolic  preacher  to  the  convent-general  at  Avig- 
non. For  the  last  five  years,  he  has  been  teaching  the 
true  Christian  dolcrine ;  he  has  preached  in  Latm  to 
our  clergy  at  Geneva,  at  Lausanne,  before  the  bishop. 
At  Fribvy,  and  latterly  at  Berne,  touching  the  church, 
the  priesthood,  the  aacrament  of  the  mass,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Roman  bi^ops,  and  the  superstitions  of 
religions  orders.  To  me,  such  teaching  firom  a  Cor- 
delier, and  a  Frenchman,  (both  characters  that,  as  you 
know,  suppose  a  host  of  superstitions,)  seemed  a  thing 
unprecedented. "t  The  Frenchman  hintself  recounted 
to  Zwingle,  that  the  writings  of  Luther  having  been 
discovered  in  his  cell,  he  lud  been  oblised  to  leave 
Avignon  at  a  moment's  warnix^ ;  how  he  had  first 
preached  the  Gospel  in  the  city  of  Genevs,  and  after- 
ward at  Lansanne,  on  the  banks  of  the  same  lake. 
Zwingle,  auite  oveijoyed,  threw  open  to  him  the  church 
of  our  Lady — assignioff  him  a  seat  in  the  choir,  before 
the  hi^h  altar.  There  Lambert  delivered  four  sermons, 
in  which  be  attacked  with  vigour  the  errors  of  Rome ; 
but,  in  hie  fourth  discourse,  ho  defended  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  saints  and  of  Mary. 

**  Brother !  brother !  you  are  misukeo,"!  eieUinied 
a  loud  voice.  It  wss  Zwingle*s.  Cfenons  and  chap- 
lains leaped  for  joy  on  seeing  a  dispute  arising  between 
the  Frenchman  and  the  heretical  curate :  '*  He  has  pub- 
licly atucked  you,"  said  they  to  Lambert,  «*  require  of 
him  a  public  discussion."  The  monk  of  Avignon  did 
so: — and,  on  the  SSd  of  July,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  two 
diapotanu  met  in  the  conference^haU  of  the  canons. 
Zwingle  opened  the  Old  and  New  TesUmeni  in  Greek 
and  I^atin.  He  discussed  and  expaondsd  until  two 
o'clock,  when  the  Frenchman,  clssping  bis  hands  to- 
geth«r,andiaising  them  toward  heav«n,>  broke  forth  in 
iJiese  words^  ••  I  thank  thee,  O  God,  that,  by  this  thy 
gifted  minister,  thou  hast  granted  to  me  so  deara  dis- 
coveiT  of  the  truth."—"  Heocefbith,"  he  added,  tum- 
h«  to  the  assembly,  "  in  sU  mf  trisls,  I  will  mvoke 
iMMie  but  God  alone,  and  threw  aside  my  beads.  To- 
aoffow»  I  pui|)ose  to  cootmue  my  journey.  I  am 
going  tm  Bale  to  see  Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam,  and 
ihsnce  to  Wittemberg  to  see  the  Augustine,  Martin 
Lather."  And,  accscdingiy,  be  took  hu  departure. on 
his  aas.  We  shall  meet  with  him  again.  This  man 
was  the  first  who  went  forth  from  France,  for  the  sake 
«r  the  Gospel,  into  Switzorland  and  Gennany;  the 
humble  forerunner  of  many  thousand  a. 

if  ycooies  bed  no  such  consolations.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  his  lot  to  see  Sebastian  Hofmeisterf  who  Ud 
come  from  CoosUoee  to  Lucerne,  end  had  there  preach- 
ed the  Gospel  holdly-^oropeUed  to  i^uit  the  city.  On 
this,  Oswald's  melancholy  increased  :-4  fever  con- 

•  .  .  .  Ksmsbilsngsr.MrsdSr.barfasaerlfoach  . ,  ritts 
aaf eiaer  KseUn.    (r&MilBBeytilgs^lr.BO.) 
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sttned  hifli ;  the*  physieiaBB  gaye  their  ojunion,  that  if 
he  did  not  Nmove.he  would  die.  **  Nowhere  do  I 
mora  wish  to  be  than  with  you,"  wrete  he  to  Zwingle, 
V  and  nowhere  have  I  leaa  wish  to  be  than  at  Lucerne. 
Men  torment  me,  and  the  climate  destroys  me.  Peo- 
ple sty  that  ny  disease  is  the  pmnsbment  of  my  ini* 
qnily#  It  is  in  vam  to  speak  or  do  anything,  they  turn 
evecytbing  to  poiaon  ....  There  is  One  above,  on 
whom  ak«e  my  hope  rests."* 

This  hope  was  not  delusive. — ^It  was  about  the  end 
of  Mareh,  and  Annunciation-day  was  approachin|f. 
The  day  before  its  eve^  s  solemn  fast  was  observed,  m 
memory  of  a  confiagntion  that,  in  1840,  had  reduced 
to  ashM  the  greater  pM  of  the  eity.  A  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, from  the  environs,  were  collected  together  atlju- 
cerne,  and  several  hundred  priests  were  assembled.  A 
noted  preacher  usually  preached  i  and,  on  this  oceaaion, 
Connd  Schmtd,  of  Kusnacht,  commander  of  the  Jo- 
hannites,  arrived  to  take  the  duty.  A  great  crowd 
filled  the  church-^bm  what  waa  their  astonishment, 
when  the  commander,  abandoning  the  customary  Latin 
oration,  spoke  in  plain  German,!  that  all  could  under- 
atand ;  declared,  with  authority  and  holy  zeal,  the  love 
of  God  in  sending  Hia  Son  into  the  world,  and  elo- 
quently showed  that  our  works  cannot  save  us,  and 
that  Good's  promises  srs,  in  troth,  the  essence  of  the 
Gospel.  *'  God  forbid,"  cried  the  commander,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  astonished  congregation,  **that  we 
should  recogniae  s  hesd  ee  full  of  sin  as  the  Roman 
bishop,  and  therpbj  reject  Jesus  Christ.|  If  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  dispenses  the  bread  of  the  Gospel,  let  us  ac- 
knowledge hmi  as  a  paatoi^-oot  as  onr  bead ;  and,  if 
he  does  not  dispense  it,  let  as,  in  no  wqr  vffaatever, 
recogniae  him."    Oswald  could  not  restrain  his  joy. 

'*What  a  man!*'  he  exclaimed— ** What  a  dis- 
conne  !»what  mmesty  and  authority  !-^ow  full  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ !"  The  effect  was  ahnost  univer- 
sal. To  the  egitatiott  which  pervaded  the  town  suc- 
ceeded a  solemn  silence ;  but  all  this  was  trensienfr-* 
if  a  nation  closes  the  fi^  to  God's  oall,  his  calls  are 
every  day  less  frequent,  and,  ere  long,  they  are  alto- 
gether withdrawn.    This  was  the  fate  of  Lucerne. 

While  truth  was  there  proclaimed  ^m  the  pplpit— 
at  Berne,  the  Papacy  was  assailed  in  the  festive  meet- 
ings of  the  people.  A  layman  of  reputation,  Nicolae 
Manuel,  femed  for  hto  talents,  mnd  allerManl  promoted 
to  high  office  in  the  Sute^  indignant  at  seeing  hie 
countrymen  mercilessly  ploaderea  by  Samson,  com- 
pos^ some  carnival  dramas,  in  which  he  keenly  satir- 
ized the  extortion,  baughtineaa,  and  pomp^  of  thepopo 
andclersy.  .  .  .  On  tbe^nerdf  jrar,  or  Shrove  Tues- 
day of  thiir  lordshift,  (their  loriships  were  then  the 
clergy,  and  the  clergy  usually  began  their  Lent  eight 
days  before  other  people,)  nothing  was  tslked  of  in 
Berne  but  a  drama  or  myslsry,  called^-tAe  Feeien 
MjKWt  the  Deadf  whksh  some  young  foiki  were  to  act  in 
the  rue  de  la  Croix.  The  people  flocked  to  the  spot. 
As  literary  productions,  these  dramatic  sketches  of  the 
esriy  part  of  the  aixteenth  century  poesess  some  into- 
rest — but  it  is  in  a  very  different  point  of  view  that  we , 
recal  them :  we  vfoold  nrefer  doubtless  not  to  have  to 
adduce,  on  the  part  of  the  Reformation,  attacks  of  this 
nstare ;  as  troth  triumphs  by  far  different  wespons : 
history,  however,  dees  not  create,  but  frithfully  tnns- 
mits  what  dbe  finds. 

And  now  the  acting  begins,  much  to  the  estiefaction 
of  the  impatient  crowd  .gathered  together  in  theme  de 
la  Croix.    The  pope  appears,  attired  in  splefldid  habi- 

»  <Uiieqaid  bclo  yensniiBi  eat  illls.   Bed  eit  in  qaem  onmis 
■pesmea racUast    (Zw. £f»p.  in.) 
t  Wolt  er  kahie  praoht  trjhem  mit-lstsin  sohwatasaisoadsm 


gntteatflchreden.  (BnHiofsr,  MSC.) 

X  Absit  a  grege  ChrietlanOv  at  caput  Imi  intolsatam  st 
ctt*ii>l<nimrSSCipteBg,Chrimnmitoiefc  '(Zw.  Epp.  p 
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IHE  «<  FEEDERS  UPDN  THE  DEAD.* 


limentfl,  and  aaatsd  on  a  throne.  Aioond  him  ttaad 
his  ooartien  md  body-guaid,  and  a  mixed  asaemblage 
of  dignified  and  inferior  clergy : — beyond  them  are  no- 
Met,  Uvmen*  end  beggars.  Shortly  after,  a  faneral 
pioeession  appaara  :•*— it  ia  a  wealthy  farmer  whom  ther 
are  carrying  to  hie  gftTe.  Two  of  bb  kmamen  walk 
slowly  ha  fnmt  of  the  eoflip,  with'handkeKbielb  in  their 
haada.  The  proceesion  being  anrivedin  the  pope's 
presence,  the  bier  is  lowered,  the  atciiig  begins : 

FIK8T  RELATIVE. ' 

The  noble  anny  of  sainu. 
Take  pity  on  our  lot ; 
▲las !  oor  consia  is  dead» 
In  the  prime  of  his  lifo. 

ANOTHER  RELATIVE, 

No  eoet  will  we  speie 

For  priests,  Xriars^  or  nans, . 
Tho*  a  hundred  crowns  we  should  draia ; 

Determined  are  we, 

His  spirit  to  free, 
From  dire  purgatorial  pain.* 

The  Saoeistan  cooung  out  of  the  erowd  near  the 
pppe,and  hurrying  to  the  oura|e3obert  Ne*er-£nough  :— 

My  lord  earate,  let  me  drink  your  beslth ; 
A  rick  farmer  is  just  dead ! 

THE  CURATE. 

One,  say  iron.    One  is  not  enoofh. 

One  dead  *  'tis  for  (m  that  1  call : 

The  mora  die  ofi^  the  more  blithely  we  Uve,*^ 

Tbie  death  is  the  best  triek  ef  all  1 

THE  SACRISTAN. 

Ab  I  if  I  bad  but  my  beart'a  dsaire, 
Vd  peas  my  time  in  tolling  of  knells. 
For  unlike  field  labour,  the  dead  never  tire, 
But  pay  well,  and  tell  no  tales. 

THE  CURATE. 

If  tollmg  a  bell  opes  the  gate  of  heaTen, 
I  know  not— but  what  does  that  matter  f 
It  brings  me  in  barbel,  pike,  salmon,  and  trout ; 
And  my  larder  grows,  <tay  by  day,  fatter 

THE  0URATB»8  NIECB. 

^TiM  ait  yery  well— but  I  put  in  my  daim. 

And  this  sonl  mnst  to-day  me  provide 

With  «  eomely  new  gown  of  white,  Uaek,  pink  or 


And  a  neat  preUy  lieicbief  beside. 

Cardinal  Lofttuiok— wearing  the  red  hat,  and  atand- 
lag  near  the  Pope  :— 

Did  we  not  love  tke  bloo<^  prise  of  Death, 
Would  we  have  led  to  slaughter,  in  their  prime, 

Those  armed  trains. 

On  battle  plains. 
In  wars,  our  pride  has  kindled  in  our  time  !^ 
The  blood  of  Christians  yielde  to  Rome  her  wealth! 
Henee  do  I  wear  a  bat  of  sanguine  red. 
Made  firt  with  pomp  and  richee  by  the  ' 

BISHOP  WOLPS-BELLY. 

By  papal  right  I  mean  to  live  and  die. 
I  wear  rich  silks  and  spend  InBorionaly ; 
I  lead  in  haitle»  or  1  hunt  at  will  1 

*'KeiB  kostoa  soil  ens  danem  drsn, 
Wo  wir  Moneh  mid  Prisslar  mogan  bate, 
Vnd  •ollt*et  kosten  bnndert  kronen  .  .  . 

(Ben.  MausoL  !▼.  Wlrs,  K.  Oaseb.  1. 9BL) 
fJaaMbrJebofier!  KiaendoehnocbZehnl    (Ititd) 
tin  Ibe  Gannaa,  the  term  is  UMfre  gross,  Mj^bMMrst. ' 
%  Wcnn  mir  nicht  wir»  ntt  Todtsa  wohl. 
Ss  ItenlehtaMneher  Anker  veil,  ste. 

^         (Ben.  MsMol.lv.  Win,  K.OsMh.LaBI.) 


If  we,  in  f^fitt  dmroht  were  living  etffli 
My  cloak  were  what  a  peasant  nmnd  him  flings,* 
But  we  we  were  shepherds  then,  and  now,  wf '-  ^' 
Yet  'mongst  the  shepherds  I  to  pasa  intend. 


^  we're  kia^ 


How  so? 


A  VOICE. 


BISHOP  WOLF'S  BELLY, 

At  the  sheep-shearing  time,  my  friend  ! 
Shepherds  and  wolves  are  we  to  our  fat  floeksv 
They  mnst  feed  us,  or  fait  beneath  hard  knacks. 
Marriage  to  euratea  doth  tke  Pope  deny  t 
'Tie  well :— bnt  who  among  them  will  comply  t 
Not  e'en  the  beat  of  them.    That*e  better  still ! 
What  matter  aoandals  7— Bribea  my  coffers  fill 
Thus  shall  1  beUer  sport  a  princely  train : 
The  smallest  coin  indeed  I  ne'er  disdain. 
A  priest  with  money  takes  a  wife  discreetly : 
Four  florins  yearljr . . .  seal  my  eyes  completely 
Brings  she  him  ehildren—he  muat  bleed  again . . . 
Two  thooaand  flerine  in  a  year  I  gain  : 
If  they  were  virtuuua  I  should  surve,  beaar^f 
Thanks  to  the  Pope  !  him  kneelinc  I  adore. 
Tie  in  his  faith  I'll  live,  his  church  defend, 
And  ask  no  other  God  till  life  ahall  end ! 

THE  POPE. 

Men  think  that  to  a  haughty  prieet  tie  given 
To  unclose  or  shut  at  will  the  eate  of  heaven. 
—Preach  well  the  conclaTc's  chosen  one'k  decree 
And  we  are  kings— and  laymen  elavee  ahall  be: 
But  if  the  Gospel  standard  lie  dieplayed, 
All%  over  with  us !  ^for  'tis  nowhere  eaid 

Thai  men  should  give  their  money  to  the  pnest. 
Perhape  too,  if  the  Goapel  were  obeyed. 
We  should  pass  life  in  poverty  and  abade  . . . 
Instead  of  these  caparisoned  proud  steeds. 
With  these  rich  carriages  my  household  needs. 

My  holiness  would  ride  a  duller  beasts 
No- Well  find  means  to  guard  the  goodly  gams 
Our  predecessors  left— and  qiiell  laeb  aima. 
Tis  ours  to  will,  and  the  worlds  part  to  bow ; 
To  me  aa  to  a  God  ita  nationa  vow ; 
Crushed  by  my  weight  when  I  nseend  its  throne, 
I  give  its  good  things  to  my  pack  alone. 
And  unclean  layman  must  not  touch  our  treasure , 
Three  drops  of^holy  water  11  fill  hie  measure ! 

We  will  not  follow  out  this  literal  rendcrinffof  Mm' 
uel's  dramatic  eflTosion.  The  vexation  of  the  eleigy 
on  learning  these  efforts  of  the  Reformers,  their  ■«[« 
against  those  who  would  thus  put  a  etop  to  these  dis- 
orders—is  painted  in  vivid  colours.  The  dissolotone«* 
the  mystery  bright  prominently  forwatd  wss  toe  ge- 
neral for  each  one  not  to  be  etrack  by  the  troth  of  w 
picture.  The  people  were  in  commotion.  JW 
were  the  satirical  jests  of  the  specUlors  ss  thef  "*J 
np  from  the  specineU  in  the  roe  de  la  Croix;  m* 
some  were  more  gravely  affected,  and  these  spok«  « 
the  liberty  of  the  Christian,  and  the  Pope's  despot 
contrasting  the  aintpMcity  of  the  Gospel  with  Ro»"J 
pageantry.  Rapidly  the  popular  eonftempt  hrok«  •JJr 
in  the  public  etreets.  On  Ash  Wednesdsy  the  peoT 
paraded  the  indulgenees  through  the  city,  aecompur 
ing  them  with  satirical  songs.  A  heavy  blow  had  bms 
struck,  in  Berne,  and  throughout  Switseriand,  at  u* 
ancient  edifice  of  Popery.  j^ 

Shortly  after  this  dramatic  repreeeotatioo,  •i»»r; 
comedy  took  place  at  Berne ;  but  in  this  ^^^ 
had  no  share.  The  clergy,  the  cooneil,  snd  tD«  ^ 
sben,  had  assembled  before  the  upper  g»«f' ^Jf^ 
die  eknil  of  St.  Ann,  which  the  oeWwated  knigtm  ^ 

•WeBnmstind,wieimAniiMigder«lchsn.  fn^ 
Ich  triigeTl«llalcbtgnSST?chanjZajgob«-^^"^ 


f  Tke  Oenaaa  is  Tsry  expresslvs. 


80  >^.I«h ' 


Deut^emUnrenwrnb.'   oKra.aiaMsLlv.Wlr«,K.O*k 
|wlrmoobtsnAstk«usein£sslstaltfA>.  P^^ 
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waiting  tome  time,  Stein  Bnived,  beariog  the  preeioae 
lelic,  wrapped  in  a  corcrhig  of  silken  naff.  On  ita 
tnasage  throng  Lanaanne,  the  biahop  of  that  place 
had  fallen  on  hw  kneoa  before  it.  The  holj  tropb^  waa 
carried  hi  proceaaion  to  the  chureh  of  the  Dominicana. 
Belle  were  ning<-'-the  proceaaion  entered,  and  the  skoU 
of  the  Viigin*8  mother  waa  solemnly  depoeited  on  the 
•Iter  dedicated  to  heVy  beneath  a  sereen  of  costly  lattice* 
work.  Bot  in  the  heiffht  of  the  rejoicing,  came  a  ietp 
ler  from  Um  Abbot  of  the  convent  at  Lyons,  (where  the 
lemaine  of  the  saint  were  preserTed,)  annooncing  that 
the  noonka  bed  tricked  the  knight,  by  impoaing  on  him 
en  onclean  sknll  picked  op  from  among  the  bones  of 
the  cemetery.  Thia  impoattion  on  the  csiebrated  city 
of  Berne  deeply  offended  its  inhebitanta. 

TIfte  Reformation  was  making  progress  in  other  parts 
of  S witaerland.  In  1631,  Walter  Sjarer,  a  young  man 
of  Appensel,  fetomed  from  the  onlTersity  of  Psiis  to 
his  own  canton.  The  writings  of  Lather  fell  into  his 
huide,  andi  in  15S3,  he  preached  the  Gospel  with  alt 
tbe  fervour  of  a  yonng  Christian.  An  innkeeper, 
Dained  Ransberg,  a  member  of  the  Conncil  of  Appen- 
lel,  threw  open  hia  hooee  to  the  frienda  of  trnth.  A 
fiiDoaa  eantaio,  Bartholomew  Berweter^ho  had  fooght 
in  the  ranKs  for  Jnlins  IL,  and  Lee  a.,  being  hitely  re- 
turned from  Rente,  instantly  set  aboot  persecuting  the 
MOW  doctrine.  Bot.  lecoUectiog  one  day  that  he  had 
aeon  moch  that  waa  wrong  at  Rome,  he  began  to  read 
Us  BiUo  and  hear  th»  preachera ;  his  eyes  were  open- 
ed, and  be  embraced  the  QoapeU  Observing  that  the 
crowds  that  came  could  no  longer  find  room  in  the 
chnrcfaes :  **  Why  not  preach  in  the  open  fiehls  and  in 
the  pnUic  sqoarea  ?"  said  h^-r-in^ite  of  much  oppo- 
sitioo,  the  hills,  meadows,  and  moontaine  of  Appensel, 
froon  thai  time  often  veeonnded  vrith  the  tidings  of  sal- 


This  doctrino,  ascending  .the  coarse  of  the  Rhine^ 
even  reeched  ss.far  aa  an^nt  Rhetia.  One  day,  a 
sUaager,  oomine  from  Zurich,  passed  the  river,  and 
presented  himself  at  the  ^oor  ol  a  saddlsr  of  £*hweh, 
ifae  first  town  in  the  Orisons.  Christian  Anhom  listen- 
ed with  amasemeol  Ao  the  conversation  of  his  guest. 
"  Preach,  then,"  said  the  whole  village  to  the  stranger, 
whoee  name  was  Jamea  Boxkli ;  end  Bnrkli  took  his 
stand  belsi^  the  aksr.  A  body  of  armed  men,  with 
Anhom  ai  thsir  head,  sotrounded  him  to  protect  him 
liom  any  sudden  attack  ;  and  thos  he  proclaimed  the 
Gospel.  The  report  of  his  preaching  spread  abroad, 
and  on  the  next  Sunday  an  immenae  crowd  assembled. 
Very  soon*  a  great. number  of  the  anhabiunts  of  that 
coaDHy  deaired  to  partake  of  the  Lord*s  sopper,  so- 
eoiding  to  Christ's  sppointment  But  one  day  the 
tocsin  was  suddenly  heard  in  Mayenfield ;  the  people 
lan  together  in  alarm,  the  priesu  depicted  the  dangers 
that  threatened  the  Church,  and — ^followed  by  this 
limatic  population — ^hurried  to  Fla^ch.  Anhom,  who 
waa  working  in  the  fields,  surprised  by  the  ringing  of 
hells  at  so  unusual  sn  boor,  returned  home  in  hasle, 
and  secreted  Boddi  in  a  deep  pit  that  had  been  dug  in 
his  cellar.  The  bonse  was  already  anrrounded  ;  the 
doors  were  burst  open,  and  strict  search  made  for  the 
heretical  pnacber ;  but  in  vain.  At  length  they  left 
the  place.* 

The  word  of  God  had  spread  tbroosh  the  ten  iuris- 
dietiona  of  the  league.  The  curate  of  Mayenfield,  on 
returning  from  Rome,  (whither  he  had  fled  in  indigna- 
tion at  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,)  exclaimed—**  Rome 
baa  made  an  evangelist  of  roe  !"  and  became  from  that 
time  a  zealous  Reformer.  Ere  long,  the  Reformation 
extended  itself  in  the  lesgne  of  what  waa  called  **  the 

I  im  Kv.niehsn  in  4bbS  Buadtsn. 
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house  of  God.'*  *«  Oh,  if  yon  conM  hot  see  how  the 
inhabitanta  of  the.Rhetian  'Alpa  oast  away  iirom  them 
the  yoke  of  Babylon  !"  wrote  Salandronius  to  Yadias. 

Revoltmg  diaordera  hastened  the  day  when  Zuteh 
and  ita  neighbooring  country  ahoold  finally  tfamw  off 
the  yoke.  A  married  achoolmafeter  deeiring  to  tdse 
prieat*a  otdets,  obtained  hia  wife'a  conaent,  ai^  was  se- 
parated from  her.  The  new  curate  finding  faimaelf 
unable  to  fulfil  his  vow  of  celibscy  quitted  the  place  of 
his  wife*8  residence,  from  regard  to  her,  and*  settling, 
himself  in  the  diocese  of  Constance,  tfaero  formed  ^ 
crinunal  ecnneetioi.  Hia  wife  hearing  of  it  went  to- 
him.  The  poor.priSet  was  malted  at  tne  eight  of  her, 
and  diamiaaing  tae  woman  who  had  naupedhei  rights, 
took  home  his  lawful  wife.  Inatantly  tne  procurator 
fiaeal:  made  oet  his  lepoit,  the  Vicar-geneial  was  ift 
motion-— the  coeneiUQis  of  the  consistory  met  in  deii** 
beratioD,  and  ....  emoiaed  the  curate  to  nnouece  his 
wifo,  or  hb  bsoefioe !  Tbs  poor  wife  left  her  hna- 
band's  house  in  tears ;  her  rivsl  resumed  her  place  in 
triumph.  The  chnieh  waa  satisfied,,  end  from  that 
moment  left  the  adulteroua  priest  undisturbed." 

Shortly  after  a  curate  of  Lucerne  aedneed  a  mairied 
woman,  and  cohabited  with  her.  The  hnaband  repair- 
ing to  Lueeme,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  a^ 
forded  by  the  prieat'a  abasooe  to  recover  hia  wife.  Ae 
he  was  returning,' the  seducer  met  them  in  the  way; 
he  instantly  fell  upon  the  iniored  hueband^  and  inlliol* 
ed  a  wound,  of  whisb  the  latter  died.f  All  good  men 
aaw  the  necewty  of  te-establlshing  the  faiw  of  Godt 
which  declares  marriage  *'  honourable  to  alL"  (Heh. 
xiii.  4.)  The  ministere  of  the  Gospel  had  diacovered 
that  the  law  of  celibacy  sras  altogether  of  human  an* 
thority,  impoaed  by  the  POpte,  contrary  to  God*8  word^ 
which,  in  deseribing  a  faithful  biahop,  ropresents  him 
ss  a  hnaband  and  a  father.  (1  Tim.  iii.  8^—4.)  They 
also  saw  that  of  all  the  corruptions  which  had  gained 
a  footing  in  the  church,  not  one  had  led  to  moro  pro- 
fligacy and  scandals.  Hence  they  not  only  thought  it 
lawful,  but  even  a  part  of  their  duty  to  God  to  roject 
it.  Seveialampngthem  at  this  period  returned  to  the 
apeatoliQ  naage.  iCyloctect  waa  ahready  a  hnaband. 
Zwingle  also  married  about  this  time.  Among  the 
women  of  Zurich  nonewas-moro  respected  than  Anna 
Reinhardt,  widow  of  Mayer  von  Knonan,  mother  of 
GeroU.  From  Swingle's  coming  among-  them,  ahe 
had  been  constant  in  her  attendance  on  his  ministry ; 
she  lived  near  him,  and  he  had  romarked  her  piety, 
modesty,  and  maternal  tenderness.  Young  Gerola, 
who  had  become  almost  like  a  son  to  him*  contribnted 
further  to  bring  abont  an  intimacy  with  his  mother. 
The  trials  that  had  already  befallen  this  Christisn  wo- 
man---whose  fate  it  waa  to  be,  one  day,  moro  severely 
tried  than  any  woman  whose  history  is  on  record.— bed 
formed  her  to  a  aerioosness  which  gave  promineocv  to 
her  Christian  virtues.^  She  was  then  about  thirty-five, 
and  her  whole  fortune  consisted  of  400  florins.  It 
was  on  her  that  Zwingle  fixed  his  eyes  for  a  companien 
for  life.  He  felt  the  sacredness  and  intimate  sympathy 
of  the  marriage  tie ;  and  termed  it  *'  a  most  holy  aUi- 
anoe."^  *•  As  Christ,'*  said  he,  **  died  for  thoae  who 
sro  His,  and  gave  himself  entirolv  for  them,  so  should 
those  who  are  united  together  by  marriage,  do  and 
auffer  all  things  one  for  the  othor.'*  Bot  Zwingle» 
when  he  took  Anns  Reinhardt  to  wife,  did  not  make 
bis  marriage  public.  This  was  beyond  doubt  a  blame- 
able  weakness  in  one  who  was  in  other  things  so  reso- 
lute.   The  light  be  and  his  friends  possessed  on  the 

•  Sisual.  SmssiI.  ▼i.^WIn,  K.  Osich.  L  37«. 

t  Hino  cam  soorto  redeontem  In  Hiaere  dspiehendit,  sdm 
ditar,  Icthl&inqee  valiiere  eedtt  et  tandani  mudtxu.  (am, 
l^ili.  p.  9t8.) 

1  Aana  Reinhardt,  ron  Oevold  Merer  Ton  Knonau,  p.  »k 
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subject  of  eelibitfiy  wts  by  no  mccns  generftl.  Tbe 
weak  mi^t  have  been  atnmbied.  He  feared  leal  hie 
neefolneaa  id  the  church  might  be  deiftrojed  by  makiog^ 
known  hia  mairiagc,*  and  he  aacfificed  mack  of  his  ' 
hapfMOcaa  to  theae  feaea,  excuaable,  perbapa,  bat  each 
aa  he  ought  to  have  dieremRied.t 

Meanwhile,  intereata  of  a  higher  kind 
iag  the  tbooghta  of  the  friende  of  truth.  The  Die*,  aa 
we  have  aeen,  orgad  on  by  the  enemiea  of  the  Refor- 
mation, had  enjoined  the  |ireachexa  of  the.Ooapel  to 
abatain  ibr  the  future  from  preaching  doctrinea  that 
diaUubed  the  people.  Zwingle  felttUiat  the  moment 
for  action  had  arrived,  and  with  cfaaracteriatic  ener]^ 
he  nrited  anch  miniatera  of  the  Lord  aa  were  fevour* 
^ile  to  the  Qoapel  to  meet  him  at  EinaidJen.  The 
atrength  of  Cbriatians  m  neither  in  foice  of  arma, 
flamea,  scaffold,  party  policy,  ov  oi«n*a  power.  It  is 
Ibmnd  in  a  aimple  hot  onanimona  ond  coorageone  con* 
faeaton  of  the  troth  which  must  one  day  prevail  over 
the  world.  Thoae  who  servo  God  are  epecially  called 
on  to  hold  op  theae  heavenly  trotha  In  preaenco  of  all 
the  people,  nnawed  by  the  damoara  of  enemiea. 
Theae  trutha  carry  in  themaelvea  the  aasnrmnce  of  their 
triomi^,  ^^  ^^  f^l  before  them  aa  before  the  aik  of 
Qod.    The  time  had  come  when  God  would  have  the 

at  doctrine  of  aalvation  thus  confessed  in  Switxer- 
1 ;  it  was  fit  that  the  gospel  standard  should  be  pieced 
on  an  elevated  spot.  Providence  was  on  the  point  of 
dmwing  forth  from  their  unknown  aectvaion  bnmble  but 
intrepid  men,  and  causing  them  to  give  a  noble  teeti- 
nooy  in  the  face  of  the  whole  nation. 

Toward  the  end  of  Jane  and  beginning  of  July, 
1623,  pioua  miniatera  were  aeen  from  ever?  eide  jour- 
skying  to  the  famooa  ebapel  of  Einsidlen,  on  a  new 
pilgrimage*  t  From  Art,  in  the  canton  of  Schwitz, 
name  its  curate,  Balthaaar  Trachsel ;  from  Weiningen, 
near  Baden,  the  curate  StabeH ;  from  Zug,  Werner 
Steiner ;  from  Lucerne,  the  canon  Kilchmeyer ;  from 
Uiater,  the  cnrate  Pfiater ;  from  Hoiigg,  near  Zurich, 
tfae  curate  Stumpff;  from  Zurich  itself,  the  canon, 
Fabricne,  the  chaplain,  Schmid,  the  preacher  of  the 
boaoital,  Groaman,  and  Zwingle.  Leo  Juda,  entate 
of  Einsidlen,  joyfully  received  these  ministers  of  Christ 
into  the  ancient  abbey.  Since  Zwinffle*s  residence, 
tfae  place  bad  become  a  kind  of  citadel  of  truth — a 
nfnge  for  the  rigfateooa.^    So  in  the  aolitary  ileld  of 

*  Qui  veritus  iIs,  te  narito  oon  tarn  feliciter  uauram  Christ- 
um io  n«gotio  verbi  sui    (Zw.  £pf .  p.  8S6.) 

t  The  most  respectable  of  btocn^hers,  and  those  who  kare 
Jbllowed  then,  platfo  Zwingle^  marrttige  two  years  later. 
xWBMly ,  in  April,  1«M.  Withovt  intaoding  here  to  state  all 
the  reaiont  which  have  satisfied  ne  that  this  is  sn  error,  I 
will  notice  the  most  conclusive.  A  letter  lh>m  Zwinffle*! 
iatlinflte  friend,  Myconitit,  bearing  date  9ad  July,  lfi337hss 
these  words:  VaktHmv»»npuumf4UeU9imt.  Another  letter 
ftom  the  ssme  friend,  written  toward  the  end  of  that  y  tar.  has 
likewise  the  words :  VaUcurnvxar:  That  the  date  of  these 
letters  is  quite  correct  is  prored  by  the  very  oontenU  of  them. 
But  what  Is  still  stronger,  a  letter  written  from  Strasborg,  by 
9aeer,  at  the  moment  when  Zwingle^  marriage  was  mads 
public,  the  14th  of  April,  1A34,  (the  date  of  the  year  is  wsnting. 
but  It  is  evident  that  this  letter  is  of  that  year,)  contain!  sev- 
eral passages  which  show  Zwingle  te  have  been  married  a 
eooHderable  time  before ;  the  ibUowing  are  s<ftne  of  these, 
Reside  what  is  cited  in  the  preceding  note.  PraCossum  tmlam 
temaritumlegi.  Unum  hoc  deiidersbam  In  te.  Q.ae  multo 
ihcilitts  qoam  ettMubU  tui  oon/«cfM«i«m  Antichristos  posset 
ftrre.  AvoMOft  ab  eos  qood  enm  fratrfbus . . .  episoopo  Con« 
staatiensi  congressus  es.  nullus  credidi.  ^ua  ratioae  id  lesi 
diu  celares . . .  non  dubitarim.ratiimibus  hue  adductum,  qua 
spud  Tfmm  evsiureUoam  non  qneant  omnino  repudiari  . . . 
lee.  (Zw.  Bpp,  m.)  Zwingle,  then,  did  not  ssarry  in  15M, 
bathe  then  madepublio  his  macriageoontraoted ttvo  years 
before.  The  lesrued  editors  of  Zwingle's  lettars^bserve^ 
Num  Ibrte  Jam  £wiaffU«s  Annsm  Reinhardam  clandestino  in 
malriaumio  habebat  f  (p.  SIO,)  which  appears  to  me  to  be  not 
adftnbtfnl  point,  but  a  &et  sufllciently  established. 

i  Thsten  sicn  zusammen  stliche  priester.     (BnlUnger, 

^  Za  Einsidlen  batten  sie  aHe  tMiei^eit  dahlnsn  gehea 


Gradi,  l(wo  bondred  and  fifteen  yeam  before,  had 

Sathered  together  thrae-and- thirty  patriots,  foarlesa^ 
etennined  to  bmrst  asnnder  the  yoke  of  Aoatria.  At 
£inaidlon«  the  great  aim  waa  to  cast  away  the  yoke  ef 
man's  authority  i»  the  things  of  God  !  Zwingle  pie- 
poeed  to  hie  friende  to  addreea  an  orgent  petition  to 
the  canttNia  and  the  bishop :  ekiffling  a  free  preach- 
ing of  the  Geepol,  and  alee  the  abolition  of  eompolsory 
celibacy,  the  soqko  of  ao  many  dieordera.  AU  agiced 
io  hie  eonreation.*  Ulrie  had  himaelf  prepnred  ad- 
dreases.  That  to  the  bishop  waa  firat  read.  It  wsa 
on  tfae  IM  of  July,  1682.  All  signed  it.  A  hearty  af 
fection  united  the  preachers  of  the  Ooepel.  Masf 
others  thero  were  who  ayaapetbiaed  with  thooe  who 
had  met  at  Einaidlen ;  soefa  were  Haller,  Mycooiea, 
Hedio,  Gapito,  CBcobmpedioa,  Sebeetian  Mayor,  Hoff> 
meiater,  and  Vanner.  Tbia  brotherly  onity  ie  one  of 
the  lovelieat  featurea  of  the  Swias  Refomation.  The 
esoellent  men  we  have  mentioaed  ever  acted  wiik  ooa 
heart,  and  their  mutual  affection  lasted  till  deathi 

The  men  aasembled  at  Eiineidkin  aaw  plain^  thsl 
nothing  bet  the  energy  of  faith  could  combine  in  eoe 
work  the  members  of  the  confederation  divided  b^ 
the  foreign  capttnlationB.  But  their  viewa  reae  above 
**  The  heavenly  teeehing,"  aaid  they  to  thstr 
ecclesieetical  auperior^  in  their  addreea,  dated  td  July, 
"  that  truth  which  God  the  Creator  baa  made  known 
in  hia  Son  to  mankind  immersed  in  ain,  baa  long  bean 
veiled  from  our  eyea  by  the  ignorance,  not  to  eey  the 
evil  intentiona  of  a  handful  of  men.  But  Almighty 
God  baa  decreed  to  reinaUte  it  in  ita  primitive  purity. 
Join  then  with  thoee  who  denbe  that  the  great  body 
of  Chriatians  ahooM  retain  Io  their  Head,  that  is 
Christ  .  .  .  .  t  For  our  parte  we  are  reaolved  to  pro- 
claim his  Gospel  with  unwearied  peraeverance,  and 
yet  with  a  prudence  that  ahall  leave  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  ua.^  Favour  thia  underuking  ;  stanliag 
perhaps,  but  not  lash.  Take  yonr  stand  like  Moses, 
m  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  people  getting  up  oot 
of  Eg^fpt,  and  by  yonr  own  band*  ovennrn  all  obau- 
elea  to  the  triumphant  mAcb  of  truth.** 

After  this  epirit-atirrfng  appeal,  the  minietera  of  the 
Goepel  aaaembled  at  Binakllen  ceme  to  Che  aubjecl  of 
celibacy.  Zwingle  had  for  himself  nothing  to  seek 
on  that  head : — ^he  had  aa  hia  partner  anch  a  mioieter's 
wife  aa  Seint  Pkulhaa  aketched,  •*  grave,  eober,  faith- 
ful in  all  things.**  (1  Tim.  iii.  3.)  But  hie  thougbia 
were  for  those  of  hia  brethren  wheee  conaciencee  were 
not,  aa  bia  set  free  from  human  ordinancea.  He 
longed  for  that  time  when  tboae  eervanta  of  God  m%ht 
live  openly  and  wKhout  fear  io  the  circle  of  their  fit- 
milies,  **  having  their  children  in  aubjedion  with  stl 
mvhj.*^—**  You  are  not  ignorant,'*  said  the  men  ef 
Einaidlen,  "  how  deplorably  hitherto  the  lawe  of  chas- 
tity have  been  violated  by  the  cieigy.  When  in  iho 
consecration  of  miniatera  to  the  Lwd,  the  qoeetien  is 
put  to  him  who  spehka  on  behalf  of  the  reel : — ^Are 
the  persona  you  preaent  to  ua  rigfateooa  men?— he 
answers : — ^lliey  are  rigbteoua.  Are  tfaey  well  in- 
structed ?— -They  are  well  inatnicted.  But  when  be 
is  asked :  are  they  ehatte  t  His  answer  ia :  As  fsi 
as  man's  weakness  permits."^ — **The  New  Testa- 
ment everywhere  condemoa  illicit  intercoorse,  while 

und  dort  xa  wohnen.    (J.  J.  Hottisger  Hdr.  K.  Oeseh.  iiL 
86.) 

*  Und  wurden  eins  sn  den  Bischoff  sn  Constsntx  mxl 
raein  Bidtgnossen  ein  Suppliostion  xa  stsllen.    (BuIIinger, 

t  £t  universe  Christisnorum  multitude  ad  cspnt  Bunn« 

Sued  Christus  est,  redest.     Buppltcsiio  qnorandsm  spad 
[elvetios  Evangeliftsrum,    (Zw.  Opp.  ill.  18.) 
1  Evangelium  immisso  tenorc  piomulgara  statbaus  . .  • 
(Zw.Opp.  iii.  IS) 

S  Bnntne  essdl  reddidit  i  Qiaeteaus  fanmana  ImbecilUtss 
permittit.    (Ibid.  i.  111.  31.) 
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It  efeiywIieiB  lanciioiit  marriage.**  Here  follow  a 
jwat  nomber  of  citations  from  Scripture. — **  It  ia  for 
Uiia  reaiOD  we  entreat  yoa,  by  the  love  of  Chriat,  by 
the  liberty  be  baa  obCaioed  for  as,  by  the  distreas  of 
weak  and  unatable  aoala,  by  the  wounda  of  ao  many 
ulcerated  contcieneea— by  every  moiive,  divine  and 
honao,  te  eonaeat,  that  what  has  been  enacted  in  pre- 
auiDpuon,  may  be  annulled  in  wisdom  ;  leat  the  noble 
Itbric  of  the  Church  crumble  into  doat  with  frightful 
crssb,  apreading  ruin  far  and  wide.*  Look  around 
yoo.  Behold  how  many  atorma  threaten  aociety.  If 
pradeoce  does  not  come  to  our  rescue,  the  fate  of  the 
der^  ia  decided." 

'nie  petition  addressed  to  the  Confederation  waa  at 
greater  lengtk.t  **  Worthy  Sire !"  thus  spoke  the 
allies  of  Einsidlen  :  *'  We  are  all  Swiaa,  and  acknow- 
ledge you  aa  oar  fathers.  Some  among  us  have  given 
proof  of  our  fidelity  in  the  field  6f  battle,  in  peatilence, 
and  other  calamitiea.  It  ia  in  the  name  of  chaatity 
tbsi  we  addreas  you.  Which  of  you  doea  not  know 
(hat  we  ahould  better  consult  the  lust  of  the  flesh  by 
deelinbg  to  subject  ourselves  to  the  conditions  of  law- 
Ibl  wedlock.  But  it  is  indispensable  to  put  an  end  to 
the  scandals  which  inflict  the  Church  of  Christ.  If 
the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  ahould  persist  in 
oppressing  us— O !  noble  heroea,  fear  nothing  !  The 
aQthoiity  of  God*a  word,  the  righu  of  Christian  liberty, 
and  the  aovereisn  power  of  grace,  will  encompass  and 
protect  ua.t  We  are  of  one  land  and  of  one  faith ; 
wa  are  Swiaa ;  and  the  virtue  of  our  race  baa  ever 
dbplayed  ita  power  in  unflinching  defence  of  all  who 
are  ODJuatly  oppreaaed." 

Thus  did  Zwingle  and  hia  friends  boldly  uplift  Che 
stSDdsrd  of  the  truth  and  freedom  in  Einsidlen  Itself, 
that  ancient  bulwark  of  auperatition,  which  even  in 
oar  days  is  still  one  of  the  most  noted  sanctfiarisa  of 
Roman  observancea.  They  appealed  to  the  chiefa  of 
the  State  and  of  the  Church.  Like  Luther,  they 
publicly  placarded  their  theaee — ^but  it  waa  at  the  doors 
ef  the  epiacopalpatace  and  of  the  council  of  the  nation. 
The  friends  at  Einaidlen  separated ;  calm,  joyous,  and 
full  or  confidence  in  that  Qod  to  whom  they  had  com- 
mitted their  cause ;  and  passing  some  by  the  way  of 
the  field  of  battle  of  Morgarten,  othera  over  the  chain 
of  the  Albia,  and  the  rest  by  other  valleys  or  moon- 
tain  paths,  they  returned  each  one  to  his  post.  **  Truly 
t^  was  something  sublime  for  those  times,**  says 
Heoiy  BoUiogor,*  "  that  these  men  ahould  have  thua 
dued  to  step  forward,  and  taking  their  atand  around 
the  Gospel  ezpoee  themselves  to  every  kind  of  danger. 
Bat  God  has  preserved  them  all,  ao  that  no  evil  has 
^Mppened  onto  them,  for  God  ever  prolecta  those  who 
«B  his.**  And  in  truth  there  toas  a  sublimity  in  this 
proceeding.  It  was  a  deciaive  step  in  the  progreas  of 
the  Reformation,  One  of  the  moat  brilliant  days  of  the 
nligioQs  regenerstion  of  Switzerland.  A  holy  bond 
J*ts  compacted  at  Einaidlen.  Humble  and  brave  men 
sad  taken  '  the  eword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  Qod,  and  the  ahietd  of  faith.*  The  gauntlet  had 
been  thrown  down — and  the  challenge  given,  not  by 
•oe  man  only— -but  by  men  of  different  cantona — pre- 
puvd  to  peril  their  lives  on  the  issue. 

The  battle  waa  evidently  approaching.  Evervthing 
betokened  that  it  would  be  vigorously  contested.    As 

•  Ne  qiuado  BoleeiaUnon  ex  patrii  ottlaatis  aanteiaaooB- 
^eta,  cam  ftag ore  longe  pemiciotrare  eorruat.   (2w.  Oyp. 

1  Amioaatpia  penaerised  oommanan  RalvatioraBi  elvi 
(^1?  r^^'^  evaagaUoa  dootrina  ctttaasi  hapadtant.  In. 

JBivuilafilmTarU  aaetoiftatem.  UbertatU  ehritUantt  at 
drnoa  gncia  prstidium  aobis  aodMSe  oonspioietia    (Ibid. 

|EiwaaaswahraagrMSsm4eno&  Zytsa  .  .  .  (BolUager, 
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early  aa  the  7tb  of  July,  the  magiatrate  of  Zurich,  wil- 
ting to  do  the  Romanists  a  pleasure,  summoned  before 
him  Conrad  Grebel,  and  Claoa  Hoitinger,  two  intem- 
perate men,  who  aeemed  desirous  to  overpasa  the 
limit  <^  a  prudent  reformation.  '*  We  prohibit  yoo,** 
said  the  burgomaater,  Roust,  *'  from  speaking  against 
the  monka,  or  on  the  pointa  in  controversy.**  At  that 
moment  a  loud  clap  waa  heard  in  the  room,  says  an  old 
chronicle.  The  work  of  God  was  so  manifest  in  events, 
that  men  saw  in  everything,  the  aign  of  Hia  interven- 
tion. Every  one,  in  aatonishment,  looked  round  the 
apartment,  without  being  able  to  discover  the  cauae  of 
the  myaterioua  sound.* 

But  it  waa  in  the  convents  that  indignation  waa  at 
its  height  Every  meeting  held  therein,  for  discussioia 
or  amusement,  witnessed  some  new  attack.  One  day, 
on  occaaion  of  a  grand  feativity,  in  the  oonvent  of 
Fraubrunn,  the  wine  mounting  to  the  heada  of  the 
guests,  they  began  to  break  out  in  bitter  apeechea 
against  the  Gospel,  t  That  which  chiefly  irritated  iheaa 
friars  and  priests  was,  the  evangelical  doctrine  that,  in 
the  ChrislUin  church,  there  can  properly  be  no  prieatly 
caate,  raised  above  other  believera.  Among  the  guests, 
there  waa  but  one  who  was  a  favourer  of  the  lUforos- 
ation,  and  he  waa  a  layman,  named  Macrin,  achoolmaa* 
ter  of  Soleure.  At  first,  he  took  no  part  in  the  die- 
course,  but  changed  his  seat  from  one  table  to  another* 
At  length,  unable  to  endure  the  ahouta  of  the  gueeta, 
he  arose,  and  aaid  aloud  :  **  Well,  all  true  Christiana 
art  prieata  and  aacrificera,  according  to  that  word  of 
St.  Peter :  (1  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  Rev.  i.  6.)--ye  are  kingB 
and  priests.**  At  this  speech,  the  Dean  of  fiorgdora^ 
one  of  the  loudeat  in  the  company,  a  huge  man,  of 
powerful  langa  and  aoooroua  voice,  buiat  into  a  k>od 
laugh,  and,  mingling  jest  with  insult:  **  So  theut** 
said  he,  "you  ureeklings  and  accidence-mongera  are 
the  royal  priesthood  ?  .  .  .  Noble  aacrificers !{  beggar 
kings!  .  .  .  priests  without  prebends  or  livings!!* 
All,  with  one  acccord,  turned  against  the  presumpti^ 
ous  layman. 

It  waa,  however,  at  Lucerne,  that  the  bold  meaaure 
of  the  men  of  Einaidlen  waa  to  produce,  the  greatea^ 
sensation.  The  Diet  had  met  in  that  town,  and  from 
all  aidea  came  complaints  against  the  over-zealooa 
preachera  who  obatracted  the  regular  sale  of  Swiss 
blood  to  foreign  nations.  On  the  S3d  of  July,  1522, 
as  Oswald  Myconiua  aat  at  dinner  in  hia  bouse,  in 
company  with  the  canon,  Kilchmeyer»  and  eeveral  fa- 
vourers of  the  Gospel,  a  young  lad,  aent  by  Zwingle, 
came  to  the  door.^  He  waa  the  bearer  of  the  two  fa- 
mous petitions  of  Einsidlen,  together  with  a  letter 
from  Zwingle,  in  which  he  deaired  Oswald  to  circu- 
late them  in  Lucerne.  "  My  advice  ia,**  added  the  Re- 
former, **  that  it  should  be  done  quietly  and  gradnallj, 
rather  than  all  at  once,  for  we  need  to  learn  to  give 
up  everything,  even  our  wivea,  for  Chri8t*s  sake.'* 

.  The  criticS  moment  for  Lucerne  waa  spproachiog ; 
the  bprnh  had  fallen;  the  ahell  was  shout  to  burst. 
The  iHends  road  the  petitions,  *'  May  God  bless  this 
beginning  !**!!  exclaimed  Oswald,  raiaing  his  eyes  to 
heaven.  He  then  added  :  "  This  prsyer  should,  from 
this  moment,  be  the  constant  burthen  of  our  hearts.** 
The  petitions  were  forthwith  circulated,  perhaps  more 
actively  than  Zwingle  desired.  But  the  moment  was 
without  example.  Eleven  men,  the  diu  of  the  clergy, 

*DaUassdla8tabeefaiengn>sMnKBalL  (Foaslin  Beytr. 
It.  10.) 

t  Can  faivaleice&te  Baecho,  dispntatlonea,  imo  variosjur. 
gla.   (Zw.  Epp.980.)  , 

}  Eftota  exgo  OraMnll  ao  Donstista,  regde  ssceidotlum 
.  .  .  (I^w.  Epp.  3M.)   Donatiatc,  from  Ponataa,  the  author  of 
the  Latin  gtaAmar  then  in  use  in  the  schools. 
^VsDiC  paer,  quern  mitlsU,  inter  prandendua  .  . .  (Ibid. 

IDeaseflqptatortaaat!    (2Sw.  Epp.  p.  900.) 
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b»d  placed  themselves  in  the  breach :  it  was  requisite 
to  enlighten  men's  minds,  to  decide  the  wavering,  and 
carry  wiih  them  the  co-operation  of  the  most  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Diet. 

Oswald,  in  the  midst  of  bis  exertions,  did  not  forget 
his  friend.  The  voonff  messenger  bad  told  of  the  at- 
tacks that  Zwingfe  had  to  endure  from  the  monks  of 

■  Zurich.  **  The  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  invinci- 
ble," wrote  Myconius,  in  reply,  the  same  day.  "  Armed 
with  the  shield  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  you  have  over- 
come, not  in  one  conflict  only,  or  in  two,  but  in  three, 
and  now  a  fourth  is  commencing.  Hold  fast  those 
mighty  weapons,  whose  edge  is  harder  than  a  diamond. 
Christ  needs,  for  the  defence  of  those  who  are  his,  no- 
thing bat  his  Word.  Tour  conflicts  commmunicate  un- 
conquerable courage  to  all  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  Jesus  Christ."* 
The  two  petitions  did  not  produce  the  effect  ez- 

jMcted  from  them  in  Lucerne.  Some  men  of  piety  ap- 

} proved  ihem,  but  they  were  few  in  number.  Many, 
baring  to  compromise  themselves,  would  neither  com- 
mend nor  blame  them.t  Others  said,  **  These  people 
will  make  nothing  of  it.'*  The  priests  murmured  against 
them,  and  the  populace  broke  forth,  in  open  hostility. 
The  passion  for  military  adventure  had  again  shown 
itself  in  Lucerne,  after  the  bloody  defeat  of  Bicocca, 
and  nothing  but  war  was  thought  of.|  Oswald,  who 
Attentively  watched  these  varying  impressions,  felt  his 
resolution  fail.  The  reiffn  of  Gospel  light,  in  Lucerne 
and  Switzerland,  which  nis  hopes  had  dwelt  upon  with 
Joy,  seemed  to  vanish.  "Our  countrymen  are  blind, 
as  to  heavenly  things,*'  said  he,  fetching  a  deep  sigh, 
"  there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  the  Swiss,  for  the 
glory  of  Christ."? 

In  the  council  and  at  the  Diet,  exasperation  was  at 
its  height.  The  pope,  France,  England,  the  empire, 
were  all  in  motion  round  Switzerland,  since  the  defeat 
of  Bicocca,  and  the  retreat  of  the  FVench,  mider  conv- 
mand  of  Lautrec,  from  Lombardy.  Was  it  because 
die  political  interests  of  the  moment  were  not  suffici- 
ently complicated,  that  these  eleven  men  must  brine 
forward  theirpetitions,  thereby  adding  controversies  of ' 
religion  ?  The  deputies  of  Zurich  alooe  inclined  to 
favour  the  Gospel.  The  canon,  Xyloctect,  trembling 
for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  wife — for  he  had  mar- 
lied  into  one  of  the  chief  families  of  the  neighbourhood 
— had,  with  tears,  declined  the  invitation  to  Einsidlen, 
to  sign  the  address.  The  canon,  Kilchmeyer,  had 
evinced  more  courage,  and,  ere  long,  be  had  need  of 
it.  *'  Sentence  is  impending  over  me,"  he  wrote,  on 
die  13th  of  August,  to  Zwmgle.  *'  I  await  it  with 
tirmness  .  ."  As  he  was  writing,  the  officer  of  the 
council  entered  his  apartment,  and  delivered  him  a 
•ommons  to  appear  on  the  following  morning.  R  '*  If 
I  am  cast  into  prison,**  said  he,  continuing  his  letter, 
**  I  claim  your  help ;  but  it  will  be  easier  to  transport 
a  rock  from  our  Alps,  than  to  move  me  as  much  as  a 
hand's- breadth  from  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ."'  Re- 
gard to  his  family,  and  the  resolution  that  had  been 
CORM  to,  that  the  storm  should  be  directed  against  Os- 
wsld,  saved  the  canon. 

Berthold  Haller  had  not  signed  the  petitions,  per- 
haps because  he  was  not  a  Swiss  by  birth.  But,  with- 
out flinching,  he,  as  Zwingle  had  done,  expounded  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mstthew.  A  great  crowd  thronged 
the  cathedral  church  of  Berne.    The  word  of  God 


•  I*  pennsDeas,  qui  as,  in  Cbrlsto  Jesti  .  .  .  (Ibid.  ^10.) 
fBoiii  qnl  paocf  rant,  commenda&t  Uballof  restXM;  alii 

Bon  landant  nsc  Tituperant.    (Ibid.) 
t  Belli  fnror  oecupat  omnia.    (Zw.  Ei>p.  pi  310.) 
^  Nihil  ob  Id  apttd  HeWetlos  agendam.de  iltrsbosqiuB 

Chriftl  glorlam  posttint  angers,    (ibid*) 
I  Tn  rero  andl.   Raae  dun  ■erlberem,  irmH  pnsco,  a 

toribas  minus  .  .  .  (IbUL  ui) 


wrought  more  mightily  than  Manners  dnows  had 
done  on  the  people.  Haller  waa  aummoned  to  the 
townhall ;  the  people  escorted  him  thither,  and  cootioned 
collected  in  the  great  aquare.  Opinions  were  divided  in 
the  council  **  It  is  a  matter  that  cooceiDS  the  bi- 
shops," said  the  most  influential  persons  i  "  we  most 
hand  over  the  preacher  to  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Lau- 
sanne." Haller*s  friends  were  alarmed  ai  tlieae  words, 
and  sent  him  word  to  retire  ^ith  all  possible  despatch. 
The  people  gathered  round,  and  bore  bim  company ; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  burghera  remained  in 
arma,  in  front  of  his  dwelling,  ready  to  form  a  rampait 
for  their  humble  pastor,  with  their  bodies.  The  bishop 
and  council  drew  back,  at  the  aspect  of  this  bold  de- 
monstration, and  Haller  was  saved.  6ut  ha  waa  not 
the  only  champion  of  truth  at  Berne.  Sebastian  Meyer 
refuted  the  Bishop  of  CoDstance*s  pastoral  letter,  and 
more  especially  the  charge  that  the  diaciplea  of  the 
Gospel  taught  a  new  doctriae,  and  that  the  aocieot 
only  is  the  true.  '*  To  have  gone  wrong  for  a  thou- 
sand years,'*  said  he,  **  cannot  make  us  right  for  a  sin- 
gle hour ;  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  heathen  to  continue  in  their  religion.  And  if  the 
most  ancient  doctrines  are  to  be  preferred*  then,  fifteen 
hundred  years  are  more  than  five  centuries — and  the 
Gospel  is  more  ancient  than  the  decrees  of  the  popes."* 

At  this  time,  the  magistrates  of  Fribure  intercepted 
certain  letters,  addressed  to  Haller  and  Meyer,  by  a 
canon  of  Fribnrg,  named  John  HoUard,  a  netive  of 
Orbe.  They  proceeded  to  throw  him  into  prison; 
stripped  him  of  his  sppointment ;  and  finally  banished 
him.  One  John  Vanniua,  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral, 
shortly  after  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  Gospel; 
for,  in  this  war,  as  soon  as  one  soldier  falls,  another 
steps  forward  to  occupy  his  place  in  the  ranks.  '*  How 
is  it  possible,"  asked  Vannius,  "  that  the  muddy  water 
of  the  Tiber,  should  flow  side  by  side  with  the  pan 
stream  that  Luther  has  drawn  from  St.  PauKs  aoarce  T* 
But  the  chorister,  alao,  had  his  mouth  shut.  *'  Among 
all  ^  the  Swiss,"  said  Myconius,  writing  to  Zwingle, 
there  are  hardly  any  more  averse  from  sound  doctrine 
than  the  people  of  Friburg."t 

There  was,  nevertheless,  one  exception,  namely, 
Lucerne,  and  Myconius  experienced  this.  He  had  not 
signed  the  celebrated  petitions ;  but  if  not  he,  his  (rienda 
did  so,  and  a  victim  was  required.  The  ancient  litei^ 
ature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  thanks  to  his  eflbrta,  was 
beginning  to  shine  upon  Lucerne.  From  various  qoai- 
ters,  people  resorted  thither,  to  hear  the  learned  pro- 
feasor ;  and  the  peacefully-disposed  listened  with  de- 
light, to  softer  sounds  than  those  of  halberds,  awacd% 
and  cuirasses,  which,  previous  to  this  lima,  had  been 
the  only  sounds  in  that  warlike  city  Oswald  had  s»> 
crificed  everything  for  his  country,  he  had  quitted 
Zurich  and  Zwingle  ;  he  had  injured  his  health ;  bia 


wife  was  infirm,;  and  his  son  of  tender  vea 
if  Lucerne  should  reject  him»  nowhere  could  be  hope 
for  an  asylum  !  But  these  considerations  had  no  power 
over  the  merciless  spirit  of  party,  and  the  things  that 
should  have  moved  them  to  compassion,  inflamed  their 
suffer.  Hurtenstein,  burgomaster  of  Lueeme,  an  old 
and  brave  soldier,  who  had  acquired  distinction  in  tbe 
wars  of  Suabia  and  Burgundy,  urged  the  council  to 
dismiss  the  schoolmsster  from  his  post — and  wiahed^ 
together  with  the  master,  to  expel  his  Greek  and  Latin, 
•A  his  preaching,  from  the  canton.  He  succeeded. 
On  leavmg  the  council,  in  which  it  had  been  decided 
to  dianiaa  Myconins,  Hortanstein  enconnterad  Ber- 
geer,  the  Depety  ef  Zorieh  r  **  We  send  yoa  bade 
your  ecboolmaster,'*  said  he,  ironically ;  **  get  ready  a 

*8imBil.  SaokiaLvi. 

f  Roo  audia  vix  alk»  ejie  per  Helvetiam,qai  pejas  Teliwl 
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foruble  lodg[ing  for  him.**  '<  We  wiH  not  let  him  lie 
in  the  streete,"*  insuntlj  leplied  the  covingeooe  deputy. 
But  Berguer  promiMd  more  than 'he  could  perform. 
The  words  dropped  fay  the  hargomaeter  were  too 
true,  and  they  were  soon  coniirmra  to  the  distressed 
MyconiuB.  He  is  depriTed  of  his  ocounation — ^banish- 
ed : — and  the  only  enme  laid  to  bis  cnarge  is  that  he 
ie  a  disciple  of  Lmher.f  He  turns  his  eree  on  the 
light  hano  and  on  the  left,  and  nowhere  «K>es  he  dis- 
cern shelter.  He  beholds  himself,  and  his  wife  and  child 
^-weak  Slid  ailing-.*dri¥en  from  their  home— end  all 
aioand  him,  his  country  rocked  by  a  fiolent  tempest 
that  is  rendering  and  destroying  whateTer  Tcntures  to 
aland  against  tt^«*Here,"  said  he  to  Zwingle,  *Ms 
yoor  poor  Myconius  discharged  by  the  CoonciT  of  La- 
>.|     Where  ebaH  I  gol  .  .  .  I  knov?  not 


Assailed  ss  you  yourself  are,  how  can  you  shelter  me  ? 
....  I  look,  therefore,  in  my  tribulation  to  God,  as 
wj  only  hope.  Ever  aboonding,  ever  merciful,  he 
saflcre  none  who  make  their  prayer  to  Him  to  go  empty 
away.-^May  he  supply  iny  wants  T 

So  spake  OswaU. — He  waited  not  long  before  a 
woni  of  consolation  came  to  him.  There  was  one  man 
ia  Switterland  who  bad  been  schooled  in  trisis  of  faith. 
Zwingle  hastened  to  raise  and  cheer  bis  ftiend.  **  So 
rade  are  the  blows  by  which  the  enemy  would  level 
God*s  house,*'  said  Zwingle,  *'and  so  repeated  the 
aaeaolts,  that  it  is  no  longer  the  rains  descending,  and 
the  wind  blowing,  according  to  the  Lord's  prediction, 
(Matt.  vii.  27.)  but  hail  and  thunder  storm.$  If  I  did 
not  discern  the  Lord  keeping  the  vessel,  I  siionld  long 
since  havo  let  go  the  helm ; — but  I  see  him  in  the  height 
of  the  tempest,  strengthening  the  cordage,  shifting  the 
jraids,  speading  the  sails,  nay,  more,  commanding  the 
very  winds.  Would  it  not  then  be  the  action  of  a  faint 
bevt,  and  unworthy  of  a  man,  were  I  to  abandon  m^ 
poet  and  seek  in  flight  a  death  of  shame  1  I  commit 
myself  entirely  to  hts  sovereign  goodness.  Let  him 
govern  ell — let  him  remove  impediments — let  him  ap- 
pear or  delay,  hasten  or  stay — rend,  swallow  m  or 
pfamge  OS  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep;  we  will  not 
fear.ll  We  are  vessele  that  belong  to  Him.  He  can 
make  os  to  honour  or  to  dishonour,  according  to  his 
pleaaure!"  After  these  breathings  of  lively  faith, 
Zwingle  continued : — **  My  advice  to  you  is  to  present 
yourself  before  the  Council,  and  there  pronounce  a 
speech  worthy  of  Christ,  and  of  yourself— that  is  to 
say,  suited  to  melt  and  not  to  irritate  the  hearers. 
Deny  that  you  are  a  Lutheran,  but  profess  yourself  a 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  your  pupils  accompanv 
yoa,  and  speak  for  you  : — and  if  this  does  not  nrevail, 
come  to  your  friend,  come  to  Zwingle,  and  look  upon 
our  city  as  your  own  hearth." 

Oswald,  emboldened  by  these  words,  followed  the 
itoble  counsel,  of  the  Reformer ;  but  all  bis  efforts 
were  fruitless.  The  witness  for  truth  was  doomed  to 
quit  his  country,  and  they  of  Lucerne  were  so  active 
m  decrying  him,  that  everywhere  the  magistrates  op- 
posed the  offering  him  an  asylum :  **  Nothing  remains 
for  me,"  said  the  confessor  of  Jesus  Christ,  heart-bro- 
ken at  the  aspect  of  so  much  enmity,  **  but  to  beg  the 
support  of  my  miserable  existence  from  door  to  door.  "T 
The  day  soon  arrived  when  the  friend  of  Zwingle,  and 
his  most  effective  fellow-labourer,  the  first  among  the 

•  Yeatst  •  eOciemns  snim  ae  donsisadiim  ilt  ei  sab  dio 
(Ibid.  1216.) 
f  Nil  expn^bonmt  nisi  quod  slm  Lntheranos.    (Zw.  £pp. 

t  ExpeUMor  ecee  mlBsr  Myeonios  a  flsnsfta  Lasssaaoo. 
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Swiss  who  united  the  office  of  instructor  in  Teaming 
with  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  the  Reformer  of  Lucerne, 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Helvetic  churchy 
was  compelled,  with  his  feeble  partner,  and  infant  child, 
to  leave  that  ungrateful  city  where,  out  of  all  his  family, 
only  one  of  his  sisters  had  received  the  love  of  the 
Gospel.  He  passed  its  ancient  bridge.  He  caught 
sight  of  those  mountains  which  seemed  to  rise  from  toe 
bMom  of  lake  Waldstetten  to  the  clouds.  The  canons, 
Xyloctect  and  Kilchmeyer,  the  only  friends  the  Refor- 
mation could  as  vet  number  among  his  countrymen; 
followed  close  behind  him.  And  in  the  moment  when 
this  poor  man,  in  company  with  the  helpless  sufferers 
dependant  upon  him  for  support,  tumea  towards  the 
lake,  and,  shedding  tears  for  his  infatuated  countiy,  bado 
adieu  to  the  sublime  natural  grandeur  of  his  birth-place 
— the  Chtpel  itself  departed  from  Lucerne,  and  there 
Rome  reigns  onto  this  dsy. 

The  Diet  itself,  then  sitting  at  Baden,  stimulated  by 
the  severity  resorted  to  sffsinst  Myconius-«-irritated  by 
the  petitions  from  Einsidlen,  which,  being  printed  and 
circulated,  produced  everywhere  a  strong  sensation— > 
and  persuaded  by  the  bishop  of  Constance,  who  urged 
them  to  strike  a  final  blow  at  their  innovators,  bad 
recourse  to  persecution,  enjoined  the  authorities  of  the 
baillages  to  **give  information  sgainst  all,  whether 
priests  or  Isymen,  who  should  impusn  the'  estsblished 
faith,"  and  in  blind  haste  proceeded  to  arrest  the 
preacher  who  happened  to  be  nearest,  namely,  Urban 
Weiss,  psstor  of^rislispach  (who  had  before  thia  been 
released  on  bail)  and  sent  him  to  Constance,  to  the 
Bishop,  who  kept  him  a  long  while  in  confinement; 
**  In  tois  manner,"  aaya  BuUinger's  Chronicle,  **  began 
the  confederate  statea'  persecution  of  the  Gospel,  and 
all  this  hsppened  at  the  inatigation  of  the  clergyi  woo 
in  all  ages  bsve  drasged  Jesus  Christ  before  the  judg- 
ment seato  of  Herod  and  Pilate."* 

Zwingle  was  not  destined  to  escape  trial — and  he 
was  at  tois  time  wounded  in  the  teiMlereat  point  A 
mmoor  of  his  doctrine  and  his  straggles  had  passed  the 
Santia,  penetrated  the  Tockenburg,  and  reached  the 
het^t  of  Wildhaus.  The  family  of  herdsmen  from 
which  he  sprang,  were  deeply  moved  by  what  they 
heard.  Of  Zwingle's  five  brothers  some  had  not  ceased 
to  follow  their  mountain  occupations ;  while  others,  to 
the  great  grief  of  their  brother,  had  at  times  taken  op 
arms,  left  their  docks,  and  served  foreign  prinoea.  Au 
were  in  consternation  at  the  reports  brought  to  their 
chalets.  In  imagination  they  beheld  their  brother  seized, 
dragged  before  his  bishop  at  Constance,  and  »  pile  of 
faggots  lighted  for  his  destruction,  on  the  spot  where 
J^  Huss  had  perished.  The  high-spirited  shepherds 
could  ill  brook  the  thought  of  being  called  the  brothera 
of  a  heretic.  They  wrote  to  Ulric,  communicating 
their  distress  and  alarm:  Zwiogle  answered  them. 
**  As  long  as  God  shall  dqible  me,  I  will  perform  the 
task  that  he  has  assigned  me,  without  fearing  the  world 
and  ita  proud  tyrants.  I  know  all  that  may  befall  me. 
There  is  no  danger,  no  evil,  that  I  have  not  lon^  and 
carefully. considered.  My  atrength  is  weakness  itself, 
and  I  know  the  power  of  my  enemies ;  but  I  likewise 
know  that  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  that 
strenffthenetb  me.  Were  I  tonold  my  peace,  another 
woula  be  raised  up  and  constrained  to  do  what  God  is 
doing  by  my  means — while  I  should  be  judged  by  God ! 
0,  my  dear  brethren,  banish  far  from  your  thoughts  all 
these  apprehensions.  If  I  have  a  fear  it  is  that  I  have 
been  more  gentle  and  tractable  than  suits  the  times  we 
live  in.t     *  What  shame,'  say  you,  '  will  fall  upon  all 

*  Uss  anttimen  der  getetlichen,  IMe  zu  ollsn  Zyten,  Cris- 
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oar  famnj,  if  yon  are  burnt,  or  id  hit  other  way  pqt  to 
death  V*  O,  my  beloved  brethren,  the  Goapei  derives 
from  the  blood  of  Christ  this  woodrons  property,  that 
the  fiercest  persecutions,  far  from  arresting  its  progress, 
do  but  hasten  its  triumph !  Thej  alone  aie  (aithful 
soldiers  of  Christ  who  are  not  afraid  to  bear  in  their 
own  bodies  the  wounds  of  their  Master.  AH  my  eflfiMts 
have  no  other  end  than  to  make  known  to  men  the 
treasures  of  blessedness  that  Christ  has  porcbased  for 
lis ;  that  all  men  mav  turn  to  the  Father,  throuffh  the 
death  of  his  Son.  If  this  doctrine  should  offend  yon, 
vour  anger  cannot  atop  my  testinwrny.  Yon  are  my 
brothers,  yes,  my  own  brothers,  sons  oif  my  fatberi  who 
have  hung  on  the  same  breasts  ...  but  if  you  were 
not  my  brethren  in  Christ,  and  in  the  work  of  faith, 
then  would  my  grief  be  so  overpowering  that  nothing 
would  exceed  it.  FarewelL  I  will  never  ceaae  to  be 
vour  attached  brother,  if  you  will  not  ceaae  to  be  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  Cfarist."t 

The  confederated  Swiss  seemed  to  rise  as  one  roan 
against  the  Gospel.  The  petitions  from  Einsidlen  had 
been  the  signal  of  that  movement.  Zwingle,  affected 
at  the  fate  of  his  beloved  Myconius,  saw,  in  his  misfor- 
tunes, but  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  Enemies  within 
and  without  the  city-— a  man's  foes, '  those  of  his  own 
house,'  furious  opposition  from  monks  snd  priests^ 
strong  measures  of  ropression  by  the  Diet,  and  Coun- 
cils—riotous, perhaps  murderous  assaulte,  from  parti- 
aanaof  the  foreign  service— the  upper  valleys  of  Swit- 


•  UtsI  ignis  TSl  alio 
(IbSd.) 


t  Frator  reiter  gennanus  nunqiiftin,  dstinam,  ti 
ilns  Christ!  sms  perrenritis.    (Zw.  0^  i.  167.) 


sappUeli  gsneie  tollariss 
laftm,  dstinam,  ti  modo  vos 


serland,  the  cradle  «f  tiie  ConfedeiatleD,  pouring  tnth 
phalanxes  of  invincible  sokliers,  to  reinstate  Rome,  and 
quench  the  nascent  revival  of  faith  at  the  risk  of  tUr 
lives  !  Such  waa  the  prospect  the  prophetic  mind  of 
the  Reformer  beheld  with  treoBbling.  And  what  a 
prospect !  was  indeed  this  revival  to  be  crushed  in  iu 
very  beginning  f  Then  it  waa  that  Zwingle,  anxiooi 
and  troubled  m  mind,  spread  beforo  his  God  the  deep 
anguish  of  his  sooL  '*  O  Jesus,*'  he  exclaimed, "  tbm 
aeest  how  the  wicked  and  the  blasphemer  stun  ^ 
people's  ears  with  their  ciamoora.*  Thou  knowMt 
iiow  from  m^  youth  op  I  have  abhomed  controreny, 
and  vet,  againat  niy  will,  thou  hast  never  ceased  lo 
impel  me  to  the  conflict.  Therefore,  do  I  csH  opoa 
Thee  with  confidence  to  finish  what  thou  hast  begna! 
If  in  anything  I  have  builded  unwisely,  let  thy  haodof 
power  cast  it  down,  If  I  have  lakl  any  otbw  foiuida- 
tion  beside  Thee,  let  thy  mighty  aim  overturn  itt  0 
thou  vine  full  of  all  sweetnees  to  whom  the  Father  ii 
the  husbandman — and  we  are  braocfaes,  abaudoB  not 
thy  suckers,  t  Hast  thou  not  pioniaed  to  be  wiih  b 
unto  the  end  of  the  world  t'* 
It  was  on  the  38d  of  August,  1628,  that  Uhic  Zwin* 

Sle,  the  Swiss  Reformer,  beholding  the  thnnder-clood 
escending  from  the  mountains  on  the  frail  baik  of  ihi 
Faith,  thus  poured  forth  to  God  the  troubles  tod  deam 
of  his  soul. 


74.] 


'  Yides  enim,  uiitaims  Jetu,  sons  eomsi  asplas  om  ne^t- 
[mil  sararronibut,  ^cophsntis,  lucrioBibas . . .  (Ibid.  n. 

fffiftrndsaaentmaaUnd  prater  tsJeesKe,denolisrii!  ^jM, 
74.) 

X  O  aaavisfima  ritia,  ciOaa  rinitor  Pater,  palaitea  rere  noi 
sumas  I  ntionem  tusm  ne  deaersi. 


BOOK  IX. 


It  was  now  four  years  since  the  Church  had  heard 
again  proclaimed  a  truth  which  had  formeed  part  of 
her  earliest  teaching.  The  mighty  word  of  a  salva- 
tion by  Graee^  once  *  fully  preached'  throughout  Asia, 
Greece,  and  Italy,  by  Paul  and  his  companions,  and 
discovered  manv  ages  after,  in  the  pagea  of  the  Bible, 
by  a  monk  of  Wittemberg,  had  resounded  from  the 
plains  of  Saxony,  aa  far  as  Italy,  France,  and  England ; 
and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Switzerland  had  echoed  ita 
inspiring  sccents.  The  springs  of  truth,  liberty,  and 
life  were  again  opened :  multitudes  had  drunk  gladly 
of  the  waters  ;  but  Uiose  who  had  freely  partaken  of 
them  had  retained  the  same  external  appearance,  and 
while  all  wUfUn  was  new,  every  thing  vrithoiU  remain- 
ed unchanged. 

The  constitution  of  the  Church,  its  ritual,  and  its 
discipline  had  undergone  no  alteratiou.  In  Saxony, 
even  at  Wittemberg,  and  wherever  the  new  opinions 
had  spread,  the  papal  ceremonies  hold  on  their  accus- 
tomed course  ;  the  priest  before  the  altar  offering  the 
host  to  God  was  believed  to  effect  a  mysterious  tran- 
substantiation  ;  friare  and  nuns  continued  to  present 
themselves  at  the  conventa  to  take  upon  them  the 
monastic  vows ;  pastora  lived  single ;  religioos  bro- 
therhoods herded  together ;  pilgrimages  were  underta- 
ken ;  the  faithful  suspended  their  motive  offerings  on 
the  pillan  of  the  chapels ;  and  all  the  accustomed 
ceremonies,  down  to  the  minutest  observances,  were 
«elebiited  aa  before.    A  voice  had  been  heaid  io  the 


world,  but  as  yet  it  was  not  embodied  forth  in  action. 
The  Isn^osge  of  the  priest  sccordingly  presented  tbt 
most  striking  contrast  with  his  ministrations.  From 
his  pulpit  he  might  be  heard  to  thunder  againat  tbe 
mass  as  idolatrous,  and  then  he  might  be  seen  to  come 
down  to  the  altar,  and  go  scrupulously  througli  tht 
prescribed  form  of  the  service.  On  eveiy  aide,  tbe 
recently  recovered  Gospel  sounded  in  the  midaioftJM 
ancient  ritea.  Tbe  officiating  prieat  himself  waa  qd- 
conscious  of  his  inconsistency,  and  the  populace,  «i^o 
listened  with  avidity  to  tbe  bold  discourses  of  the  new 
preachere,  continued  devoutly  observant  of  their  long* 
established  customs,  as  though  they  never  were  to 
abandon  them.  All  things  continued  unchanged  •t  tbs 
domestic  hearth,  and  in  the  aocial  circle,  sa  in  tbe 
house  of  God.  A  new  faith  was  abroad,  but  oe^ 
works  were  not  yet  seen.  The  vernal  sun  hsd  risen,  boi 
winter  still  bound  the  earth  ;  neither  flower,  nor  leaf, 
nor  any  sign  of  vegetation  was  visible.  But  thia  aspect 
of  things  was  deceptive :  a  vigorous  sap  waa  secretly 
circulating  beneath  the  surface,  and  waa  about  to 
change  tkw  foce  of  the  worM. 


To  this  wisely-ordered  progress,  the  Refonnation 
may  be  indebted  for  its  tnurophs.  Every  revolowo 
shooU  be  wtooght  out  in  men's  minds  before  it  take« 
the  shape  of  action.  The  contnst  we  have  remarked 
did  not  at  firet  fix  Luther'a  attention.  He  seemed  w 
expeet  that  while  men  leceived  hie  writings  w>^  ^j 
thusiaam,  they  should  continue  devout  observcis  of  u* 
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corruptiont  ihoM  writings  exposed.  One  might  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  had  planned  his  coarse  be- 
forebaDd,  and  was  resolved  to  change  the  opinions  of 
nen  before  be  ventured  to  remodel  their  forms  of 
worship.  But  this  would  be  asGribing  to  Luther  a 
wisdom,  the  honour  of  which  is  due  to  a  higher  Intel- 
ligence. He  was  the  appointed  instrument  for  a  pur* 
pose  be  had  no  power  to  conceive.  At  a  later  period 
he  could  discern  and  comprehend  these  things,  but  he 
did  not  devise  or  arrange  them.  God  led  the  way  : 
the  jpart  assigned  to  Luther  was  to  follow. 

If  Luther  had  begun  by  external  reformation— if 
he  had  followed  up  his  words  by  an  attempt  to  abo- 
lish monastic  vows,  the  mass,  confession,  the  pre- 
scribed form  of  worship — assuredly  he  would  have 
encountered  the  most  formidable  resistance.  Man- 
kind need  time  to  accommodate  themselves  to  great 
changes.  But  Luther  was  not  the  imprudent  and 
dsfiDg  innovator  that  some  historians*  have  depict- 
ed. The  people,  seeing  no  change  :n  their  aaily 
devotions,  followed  nndoubtingly  their  new  leader, 
wondering  at  the  assaults  directed  against  a  man  who 
left  unquestioned  their  mass,  their  beads,  and  their 
confessor ;  and  disposed  to  ascribe  such  enmity  to  the 
petty  jealousy  of  secret  rivals,  or  to  the  hard  injustice 
of  powerful  enemies.  And  yet  the  opinions  that  Lu- 
ther pot  forth,  fermented  in  the  minds  of  men,  mould- 
ed their  thoughts,  and  so  undermined  the  strong  bold 
of  prejudice,  that  it  ere  long  fell  without  beioff  attack- 
ed. Such  influence  is,  indeed,  gradual  Opinions 
make  their  silent  progress,  like  the^aters  which  trickle 
behind  our  rocks,  and  loosen  them  from  the  mouu- 
uins  on  which  they  rest :  suddenly  the  hidden  opera- 
tion is  revealed,  and  a  single  day  sui&ces  to  lay  bare 
the  work  of  years,  if  not  of  centuries. 

A  new  era  had  dawned  dpon  the  Reformation  :  al- 
readv  truth  was  recovered  m  ita  teaching ;  hencefor* 
ward  the  teaching  of  the  truth  in  the  Church  and  in 
society.  The  agitation  was  too  ^eat  to  allow  of  men's 
minds  remaining  at  their  then  point  of  attainment ;  on 
the  general  faith  in  the  dogmas  so  extensively  under- 
mined, customs  had  been  established  which  now  beg^n 
to  be  disregarded,  and  were  destined  with  them  to 
pass  away. 

There  was  a  courage  and  vitality  in  that  age,  which 
prevented  ita  continumg  silent  in  presence  of  proved 
error.  The  sacraments,  public  worship,  the  hierarchy, 
vows,  constitutional  forms,  domestic  and  public  life, 
all  were  on  the  eve  of  undergoing  modification.  The 
bark,  slowlj  and  laboriously  constructed,  was  on  the 
point  of  bemg  lowered  from  the  stocks,  and  launched 
on  the  open  sea.  It  is  for  us  to  follow  its  progress 
through  many  shosls. 

The  captivity  of  Lather  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg, 
separates  these  two  periods.  That  Divine  Providence, 
which  was  about  to  give  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  Refor- 
mation, had  prepared  the  means  of  its  progress,  by 
leading  apart  into  profound  seclusion,  the  man  chosen 
to  effect  iL  For  a  while,  the  work  wu  as  much  lost 
sight  of  as  the  instrument  of  it :  but  the  seed  must  be 
committed  to  tbe  earth,  if  it  is  to  bring  forth  fruit; 
and  from  this  captivity,  which  might  have  seemed  to 
close  the  Reformer's  career,  tbe  Reformation  was  des- 
tined to  go  forth  to  new  conquests,  and  spread  rapid- 
ly through  the  world. 

Until  this  period,  the  Reformation  had  indeed  cen* 
tered  in  the  person  of  Luther.  His  appearance  be- 
fore tbe  Diet  of  Worms  was  unquestionably  the  su- 
Uimeat  hear  of  bis  Kfo.  His  character  at  that  time 
seemed  almost  without  a  blemish  ;  and  this  it  is  that 
has  led  some  to  tbe  remark,  that  if  God,  who  hid  the  Re- 
SmMr  for  ten  aMOths  within  the  walls  of  the  eaatle  of 
•  Haas,  Ita. 


Wartburg,  had  at  that  moment  forever  removed  him 
from  the  eyes  of  men,  his  end  would  have  resembled 
an  spotheosis.  But  God  designs  no  apotheosis  for 
His  servants,  and  Luther  was  preserved  to  the  Church, 
that  in  him,  and  by  his  errors,  the  Church  might  lesm 
that  the  faith  of  Christians  should  rest  only  on  tbe 
word  of  God.  He  was  hurried  away  and  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  stsge  on  which  the  great  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  going  on.  The  truth 
which  he  had  for  four  years  so  energetically  proclaim- 
cd,  continued  to  produce  its  effect  upon  Christendom ; 
and  the  work  of  which  he  had  been  the  weak  iostru* 
meni,  bore  thenceforward  the  impress,  not  of  man- 
but  of  God  himself. 

All  Germany  wHs  moved  by  the  news  of  Lother*s 
captivity.  Rumours,  the  most  contradictory,  were 
circnlated  in  the  provinces.  Men^s  minds  were  more 
agitated  b^  the  absence  of  the  Reformer,  than  they 
could  possibly  have  been  by  his  presence.  On  one  side 
it  was  affirmed  that  some  of  his  friends,  passing  from 
the  French  territory,  had  carried  him  oC  «nd  lodged 
him  in  safety  beyond  the  Rhine.*  In  another  place^ 
it  was  said  that  assassins  hsd  uken  his  life.  £veo 
in  the  smallest  villages,  inquiries  were  heard  concern- 
ing Luther.  Travellers  were  questioned,  and  group* 
of  the  curious  assembled  in  the  market  places.  Some- 
times a  stranger,  passing  through,  recounted  hew  the 
Reformer  had  been  carried  off ;  depicting  the  brutal 
horsemen  hastily  tieing  their  prisoner*s  luBds  behind 
him,  dragging  him  after  them  on  foot,  till  his  strength 
was  spent,  and  deaf  to  his  cries,  thoush  the  blood 
forced  its  way  from  his  fingers.t  His  body,  said  some, 
has  been  seen  pierced  through  and  through4  Such 
narratives  drew  forth  exclamations  of  griefand  horror^ 
*  Never  more  shall  wo  behold  him  P  said  the  gathered 
crowds  ;  *  never  again  shall  we  hear  that  bold  man 
whose  voice  stined  tbe  depths  of  our  hearts !'  Luther's 
partisans,  moved  with  indignation,  swore  to  avenge 
his  death.  Women  and  chudreo,  men  of  peace,  and 
aged  people,  foreboded  new  disturbances.  The  alarm 
of  the  Romish  party  was  altogether  unexampled.  The 
priests  and  friars  who  had  been  at  first  unable  to  con- 
cesl  their  joy,  believing  their  own  triumph  secured  by 
the  death  of  one  man,  and  had  carried  themselvea 
haughtily,  would  now  williafly  have  hid  themselvef 
from  the  threatening  anger  of  the  populace.^  Those 
who  had  given  free  vent  to  their  rage,  so  long  as  Lu* 
ther  was  st  large,  now  trembled  with  alarm,  though 
Luther  was  in  captivity.il  Aleander,  especially,  was 
as  if  thunderstruck.  **  The  only  way  of  extricating^ 
ourselves,**  vrrote  a  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Mentz,  **  is  to  light  our  torehee,  and  go  search- 
ing throuflh  the  earth  for  Luther,  till  we  can  restore 
him  to  the  nation  that  will  have  him.*'ir  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  pallid  ghost  of  the  Refor- 
mer, dragging  his  chain,  was  spreading  terror  around^ 
and  calling  for  veqgeance.  Luther's  death,  it  waa 
predicted,  would  occasion  the  effusion  of  torrents  of 
human  blood.** 

Nowhere  was  there  a  stronger  feeling  displayed  than 
in  Worma  itself.    Bold  remonstrances  were  heard  both 

*  HIo  ....  inTsleicit  opinio,  me-  «sm  ab  airtois  esptum  s 
Frencia  missis.     (L.  Epp.  ii .  A.) 

t  Kt  iter  festinantei  canu  eqult  et  ipsum  psdestrem  rapUm 
taetnaimlsseot  sanies  e  digtis  eramperet.    (Cochleus,  p. 

X  Fait  qui  tastatos  tit  Tisam  a  te  Lntbari  osfiaver  traadbs- 
BQBi. . . .  (Pallariclni  Biit.  Cono.  Tnd.  L  p.  123.) 

^  Mol0in|vulgltimaUnentii  ferre  aon  pouunt.  (L.  £pp.  ii. 
p.  18.) 

U  Qni  me  Ubero  intanienint,  umac  ma  captfTo  ita  fonaidaDt 
at  incipiant  Rltigare.    (Ibid.) 

f  No«  vitam  vix  xe^BminvoM,  nisi  acceniis  caodelis  andiqas 
enm  feqairsmat.     (L.  Epp.  U.  p.  IS.) 

•*  G«rbeU  £p.  in  M.  1  C.  »eckeiianis.  Uadaer,  Lsb. 
Lotb.p.94«. 
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from  nobles  and  pbople.  Ulric  Hutten  and  Hennann 
Bnsch  filled  the  air  with  their  plaintive  lamentations 
ind  calls  to  war.  Load  accusations  were  brought 
against  Cbailes  V.  and  the  Nuncios.  The  entire  na- 
tion had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  monk  whose  ener- 
gy of  faith  nad  made  him  its  leader. 
At  Wittembew,  his  colleagues  and  friends,  and  ee- 

Esctalty  Melanctnon,  were  at  first  lost  in  sadness, 
uther  had  been  the  means  of  communicating  to  the 
young  student  the  treasures  of  that  divine  knowledge 
which  from  that  hour  had  taken  )K>ssession  of  his  whole 
■oul.  It  was  Luther  who  had  given  substance  and  life 
to  that  intellectual  culture  which  Metancthon  brought 
with  him  to  Wittemberg.  The  depth  of  the  Reform- 
er's doctrine  had  impressed  the  younv  Grecian,  and 
his  bold  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  toe  unchanging 
Word  against  human  traditions  had  called  forth  his 
eothueiasm.  He  had  aaaociated  himself  with  him  in 
hie  labours,  and  taking  up  the  pen,  with  that  finished 
style  which  he  had  imbibed  in  the  study  of  ancient 
Hteratore,  he  had  made  the  authority  of  Fathers  and 
of  Councils  to  bend  before  the  sovereignty  of  God*8 
Word. 

The  prompt  decision  that  Luther  displayed  in  the 
tiyini^  occasions  of  life,  Melancthon  manifested  in  his 
pirsutt  of  leaminji^.  Never  were  two  men  more  strong- 
ly marked  with  diversity  and  agreement.  *•  Scripture, ' 
•tid  Melancthon,  **  satisfies  the  soul  with  holy  and 
wondrous  delight — it  is  »  heavenly  ambrosia  !"*  *'The 
word  of  God,*'  exclaimed  Luther,  "  is  t  sword — an 
instrument  of  war  and  destruction — it  falls  on  the 
children  of  Ephraim  like  the  lionese  that  darts  from 
the  forest."  Thus  one'  saw  in  Scripture  chiefly  its 
power  to  comfort ;  and  the  other,  k  mighty  energy 
opposed  to  the  corruption  of  tho  world.  But  to  both 
ft  was  the  snUimest  of  themes.  In  so  far,  there  was  a 
perfect  agreement  in  their  judgtnent.  **  Melancthon,*' 
observed  Luther,  "  is  a  miracle  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  know  him.  He  is  tho  most  dreaded  enemy  of 
Satan  and  the  schoolmen,  for  he  knows  all  their  **  fool- 
bbnesa,  and  he  knows  Christ  as  the  rock.  That  young 
Grecian  goes  beyond  me  even  in  divine  learning — he 
ifHIi  do  you  more  good  than  many  Luthers !"  And  he 
went  on  to  say  he  was  ready  to  give  up  an  opinion  if 
Philip  disapproved  it  Meiancthon,  on  his  part,  full 
of  aomiration  for  Luther's  knowledm  of  Scripture, 
ranked  him  far  above  the  Fathers.  He  took  pleasure 
m  excusing  the  jesting  which  Luther  was  reproached 
Ibr  resorting  to,  and  would,  on  such  occasions,  compare 
him  to  an  earthen  vase  which  holds  a  precious  treasure 
in  an  unsiehtly  ressel.  "  I  would  be  carefol  how  I 
blame  him,^'  said  he  t 

But  behold  the  two  friends  so  intimately  united  in 
affection,  now  parted  one  from  the  other.  Tho  two 
fellow'soldiers  no  longer  march  side  by  side  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Church.  Luther  is  absent — and  lost  perhaps 
fbr  ever  !  The  consternation  at  Wittemberg  was  ex- 
treme :  as  that  of  an  army,  gloomy  and  dejected,  at 
eight  of  the  bleeding  corpse  of  the  general  who  was 
mding  it  on  to  victory. 

Suddenlv  news  arrived  of  a  more  cheering  character. 
<«  Our  well-beloved  father  still  lives,"t  excUimed  Phi- 
lip, exultingly,  "  take  courage  and  sund  firm."  But 
ere  long  melancholy  prognostications  returned.  Lu- 
ther was  indeed  living,  but  in  close  imprisonment. 
Tho  edict  of  Worms,  wKh  its  menacing  proscriptions,^ 
was  circulated  by  thousands  throughout  the  empire, 

*  MIfabllis  In  Us  volimtas,  fmrno  anbiOBla  ^isdam  coleitis. 
(Corp.  Rcf.  L  1S8.) 

t  BplTltQni  Martini  noUm  temere  In  hac  caaia  Interpe^are. 
(Ibid.  p.  911.) 

t  fatar  noster  ehariaslnni  Tirlt.    (Ibid.  p.  tn.) 

i  Dicitnr  parari  proscriptio  horranda.    (Corpu  Bef.  L  p.  969.) 


and  even  in  the  Tyrotese  mountains.*  Was  not  the 
Reformation  on  the  very  eve  of  destruction  by  the  inm 
hand  im|>ending  over  it  /  The  gentle  spirit  of  Melane- 
thon  recoiled  with  a  thrill  of  horror. 

But  above  tho  hand  of  man's  power,  a  mightier  band 
was  making  itself  felt,  and  God  was  rendering  power- 
less that  dreaded  edict.  The  German  princes,  wha 
had  long'soujght  occasion  to  reduce  the  authority  which 
Rome  exercised  in  the  empire,  took  alarm  at  the  illi- 
ance  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  lest  it  shogld 
work  the  ruin  of  (heir  libertv.  Whilst,  therefore, 
Charles,  in  journeying  in  the  Low  Countries,  might 
see  with  a  smile  of  irony  the  bonfires  in  which  flatter- 
ers and  fanatics  consumed  the  writings  of  Luther  in 
the  public  squares — those  writings  were  read  in  Ger- 
many with  continnally  increasing  eagemeaa,  and  on- 
merous  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  Reformation  ereiy 
dayattacked  the  papal  authority. 

The  Nuncios  could  not  control  themselves  when 
they  found  that  the  edict,  which  it  had  cost  them  m 
much  to  obtain,  produced  so  feeble  an  effect.  '*  The 
ink  of  the  signature,"  said  they,  "  has  acarcely  bad 
time  to  dry,  when,  behold,  on  all  aidea,  the  imperial 
decree  ie  torn  to  pieces."  The  populace  were  more 
and  more  won  to  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  man 
who,  without  heedinff  the  thunderbolts  of  Chaxies  icd 
of  the  Pope,  had  made  confession  of  his  faith  with  the 
courage  of  a  martvr.  It  was  said,  **  Has  he  not  ofler- 
ed  to  retract  if  refuted,  and  no  one  has  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  undertake  to  refute  hiifi.  Does  not  that  abonr 
that  he  has  spoken  the  truth  ?"  Thus  it  was  that  the 
first  emotions  of  fear  were  followed  at  Wittemberg 
and  throughout  the  empire  by  a  movement  of  enthusi- 
asm. Even  the  archbishop  of  Moniz,  beholding  the 
burst  of  national  sympathy,  durst  not  give  permission 
to  the  cordeliers  to  preach  against  the  Reformer.  I^ 
University,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  yield 
to  the  storm,  raised  its  head.  The  new  doctrines  had 
taken  too  deep  root  to  auffer  by  Luther's  absence,  and 
the  halls  of  the  academies  were  crowded  with  auditors.! 

Meanwhile,  the  Knight  Georgei,  for  this  was  the 
name  of  Luther,  ao  lona  as  he  was  in  theWartbuig,wu 
living  solitary  and  unknown.  "  If  you  were  to  see 
me,"' wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  **  truly  you  would  take 
me  for  a  knight ;  even  you  would  scarcely  know  me 
again.'*t  Luther,  on  his  anival,  passed  a  short  time 
in  repose,  enjoying  a  leisure  whicn  had  not  yet  been 
allowed  him.  He  was  at  large  within  the  fortress ; 
but  he  was  not  permitted  to  paaa  outside  it.^  AH  bts 
wishes  were  complied  with,  and  he  had  never  been 
better  treated.  II  Many  were  the  thoughts  that  occo- 
pied  his  mind,  but  none  of  them  had  power  to  distoib 
him.  By  turns  he  looked  down  upon  the  forests  that 
surrounded  him,  and  raised  his  eves  to  heaven— 
"  Strange  captivity  !•*  he  exclaimed—"  a  prisoner  by 
consent,  and  yet  againat  my  wilL'T  "  Pray  for  me, 
he  wrote  to  Soalatin  :— "  I  want  nothing  save  yoor 
prayers :  don*t  disturb  me  by  what  is  said  or  thouffht  of 
mo  in  the  world.  At  last  I  am  quiet. ''*♦  This  letter, 
like  many  of  that  period,  is  dated  from  the  island  of 
Pattnos.   Luther  compared  the  Wartburg  to  the  island 

*DicQntnr  slgnatas  eharta  proscriptionis  his  mUleiaisso 
qaoqne  ad  Tnihraek.    (Ibid.)  ^^ 

t  Scholaatici  qnontin  supra  miUIaibi  tane  AMront  m^ 
laiiai  Aaaalos,  1481,  OotaMr.) 

i  Equitem  videres  ao  ipse  vlx  agnosceres.  (L.  Epp.  ii^^lt 

I  Nqqc  ram  hie  otioaus,  sicut  inter  c^vos  liber,  (idw- 
p.k,  »May.)  ,  ,  .,^ 

H  Qttanqaaaet  hilaTMsretlbenaer  o«aJanihimiBi«» 


(Ihid.  p.  U.  1ft  Avgast)  ,_ 

t  Ego  mirabttis  capavns  qui  et  volons  et  solena  Uc  sedeo. 

(L.  Epp.  il.  p.  4,  M  May.)  ^ 

•*  TttfiaontpK<»aMw«s:  haeanftrsefosaalkiast   «ljue* 

quid  de  me  fit  in  pvblico,  nihil  mosror  ;  ego  inqoiele  tanowi 

sodoo.    (L.  Epp  a  p.  4, 10  June,  IfiSl.) 


A  S4F£  SOUTUDE-LETTER  TO  MELANCTBON. 


ctlehntad  as  Uw  tcene  of  the  banitfanMni  of  St.  John 
bf  the  emperor  Domitiee. 

After  the  etirriog  contest  that  bad  agitated  bis  soul, 
the  Reformer  enjoyed  repose  in  the  heart  of  the  gloomy 
foresu  of  Thuringen.  There  be  studied  evangeUcal 
ttath-^Dot  lor  dispQtatioD,  but  as  the  means  of  legene- 
ntion  and  of  life.  The  Reformatiooi  in  its  beginning, 
WM  of  necesoity  polemic— other  circumstances  re- 
Quired  new  labours.  After  eradicating  with  the  hoe  the 
thorns  and  brambles,  t^ie  time  wae  arrived  for  peace- 
ably sowing  the  word  of  Gtod  in  men's  hearts.  If  Luther 
had  been  all  bis  life  called  to  wage  conflicts — he  would 
BOt  have  effected  a  laating  work  m  the  Church.  By  bis 
captivity  be  eacsped  a  dagger  which  might  have  ruined 
the  cause  of  the  nofotmation — that  of  always  attacking 
iod  demoliahiog,  without  ever  defending  or  building  op. 
This  secluded  retreat  had  one  effect  perhapa  still 
moce  beneficial.  Lifted  by  his  nation  like  one  raised 
apon  a  shield,  he  was  but  a  band's  breadth  from  the 
abyss  beyond,  and  the  least  degree  of  intoxication 
might  have  precipiuted  hiin  bea^ong.  Some  of  the 
foremost  promoters  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
u  wall  as  in  Switzerlsj^d,  had  made  shipwreck  on  the 
■boala  of  apiritual  pride  and  fanaticianu  Luther  was 
a  man  very  subject  to  the  weaknesses  of  our  nature ; 
apd,  as  it  was,  be  did  not  entirely  escape  these  beset- 
ting dangers,  Mesnwhiie,  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
for  a  while  preserved  him  from  them,  by  sudden^  re- 
moviog  him  from  the  intoxication  of  success,  and 
])hinging  him  in  the  depth  of  a  retirement  unknown  to 
tbo  world !  There  his  aoul  gathered  up  itself  to  God 
—there  it  waa  again  tempered  by  adversity — his  suf- 
fchngs,  his  humiliation,  obliged  him  to  walk,  at  least 
for  a  time,  with  the  bumble — and  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  life  thenceforward  developed  themselvea  in 
kia  aoul  with  fresh  energy  and  freeoom. 

Luther's  tranquillity  was  not  of  Ions  duration. 
Sealed  in  solitude  on  the  walls  of  the  Wartburg,  be 
passed  whole  days  lost  in  meditation.  At  times,  the 
Ckorch  rose  before  his  vision,  and  spread  out  all  her 
wretchedneas  ;*  at  other  times,  lifting  hie  eyes  to 
beaTen,  he  w<)uld  say,  ^*  Canst  Thou  nave  made  all 
men  in  vain  1*'  Then  letting  go  his  confidence,  bo 
would  add,  dejectedly,  **  Alaa  !  there  is  no  one  in  this 
ckMing  day  of  wrath  to  stand  as  a  wall  before  the 
Lord,  and  save  Israel  V* 

Than  recurring  to  his  own  lot,  he  dreaded  being 
charged  with  having  deserted  the  field  of  battle  ;t  the 
thought  was  insupporuUe.  "  Rather,'*  exclaimed  he, 
*'  would  I  be  stretched  on  burning  coals  than  sugnate 
hers  half  dead.**^  Transported  in  thought  to  Worms 
—to  Wittemberg — ^into  the  midst  of  bis  sdversaries 
"*he  regretted  that,  yielding  to  bis  friends'  entreatiea, 
ke  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  world.^  **Ah.*' 
aid  be,  '*  nothing  on  earth  do  1  more  desire  than  to 
free  my  cruel  enemies.*Ml 

Some  gentler  thoughta,  however,  brought  a  truce 
to  such  complaininga.  Luther's  atate  of  mind  was 
UM  all  teropeat ;  his  agitated  spirit  recovered  at  times 
i  degree  of  calm  and  conifort.  Next  to  the  assurance 
of  the  Divine  protection,  one  thing  consoled  him  in 
kia  grief— it  was  the  recollection  otMelanctbon.  **  If 
I  perish,''  he  wrote,  '*  the  Gospel  will  lose  notbingT-— 
yoo  will  succeed  me  as  Eliaha  succeeded  Elijah,  with 
a  doable  portion  of  my  spirit.**  But  calling  to  mind 
the  timidity  of  Melanctbon,  be  ejaculated—**  Minister 

*  Ego  bk  teden  stota  die  faeiem  EoclesUa  ante  ne  oonsU- 
tao.  (L.Epp.iLi.) 
J  Vereher  ego  ne  aoiem  desere  viderer.    (L.  Epp,  U.  1 .) 
t  ilall«B  inter  carbones  vivos  ardere,  qatm  solos  seaUvi. 
**«■.  it^ao  aUoam  nem  mortnue  pntere.    (Ibid.  1<K) 

CerriccB  ewe  objeftandem  pobUoo  fozori.     (Ibid.  80.) 
Nihil  nacto  opto^naa  faroribosadvenaiteua  occnrere. 

Ktiuaiip^MB, 'aikUpeiflbitEvaiigellQb    CIUlp.ll.) 


of  the  Word  !  keep  the  walls  and  towera  of  Jeruaalea 
till  oi^r  enemies  shall  strike  you  down.  We  aund 
alone  on  the  plain  of  battle  ;  after  me  they  will  strike 
you  down."* 

This  thouffht  of  the  final  onset  of  Rome  on  the 
infant  Churco,  threw  bim  into  renewed  anxieties. 
The  poor  monk — a  prisoner  and  alone — had  many  a 
struggle  to  paaa  through  in  bis  solitude ;  but  suddeuly 
he  seemed  to  get  a  ^impse  of  his  deliverance.  He 
thought  be  couki  foresee  that  the  assaulta  of  the  papal 
power  would  rouse  the  nations  of  Germany  ;  ana  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  Gospel,  victorious  over  its  enemies, 
and  gathered  under  the  walls  of  the  Wartburg,  would 
give  liberty  to  its  captive.     **  If  the  P<u>e,"  said  be, 

should  stretch  forth  his  band  againat  all  who  are  on 
my  aide,  there  will  be  a  violent  commotion  ;  the  more 
he  mrges  on  our  ruin,  the  sooner  shall  we  see  an  end 
of  him  and  his  adherents !  And  as  for  me  ....  I 
shall  be  restored  to  your  arms.t  God  is  awakening 
many,  and  He  it  is  who  impels  the  natione.  Only  let 
our  enemiea  take  up  our  affair  and  try  to  stifle  it  in 
their  arms — and  it  will  grow  by  their  preasure,  and 
come  forth  more  formidable  than  ever  !" 

But  sickness  brought  him  down  from  theee  lofty 
heights  to  which  his  courage  and  faith  wouki  at  times 
rise.  He  had  already,  when  at  Worma,  suffered  much ; 
and  his  disorder  had  increased  in  solitude.^  The 
food  of  the  Wartburg  was  altogether  uosuited  to  him ; 
it  was  rather  less  ordinary  in  quality  than  that  of  bia  con- 
vent, and  it  was  found  needful  to  give  him  the  poor  diet 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomeid.  He  passed  whole 
nigbu  without  sleep — anxietiea  of  mind  were  added  to 
pain  of  body.  No  great  work  is  accomplished  with- 
out struggle  and  suffering.  Luther,  alone  on  his  rock^ 
endured  in  his  vigorous  frame  a  suffering  that  was 
needed,  in  order  to  the  emancipation  of  msnklnd. 
'*  Sitting,  at  night,  in  my  appartment,"  says  be,  **  I 
uttered  cries  like  a  woman  in  travail."^  Then  ceasing 
to  complain,  and  touched  with  the  tbouffbt  that  what 
he  was  undergoing  was  sent  in  mercy  from  God,  he 
broke  forth  in  accenta  of  love :  **  Thanks  to  thee,  0 
Christ,  that  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  without  the  pre- 
cious relics  of  thy  holy  cross  !"li  But  soon  feeling 
indignation  against  himself  wrought  in  his  soul,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  Hsrdened  fool  that  I  am  ;  woe  is  me  !  my 
prayers  are  few ;  I  wrestle  but  little  with  the  Lord  ;  I 
bewail  not  the  state  of  the  Church  of  God  ;5  instead 
of  being  fervent  in  spirit,  my  passions  uke  fire :  I  sink 
in  sloth,  in  sleep,  and  indolence."  Then,  not  know- 
ing to  what  to  ascribe  his  feelings,  and  sccustomed  to  ex- 
pect blessing  through  the  affectionate  remembrance  of 
his  friends,  be  exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 

O,  my  friends,  do  you  then  forget  to  pray  for  me  t 
that  God  can  thus  leave  me  to  myself." 

Those  who  were  about  him,  as  also  his  Wittemberg 
friends,  and  those  at  the  Elector's  court,  were  anxiooe 
and  alarmed  at  his  menul  suffering.  'They  trembled 
in  the  prospect  of  the  life  that  had  been  snatched  from 
the  fires  of  the  Pope,  and  the  sword  of  Charles,  so 
ssdW  sinking  and  expiring.  The  Wartburg  Uien  would 
be  Luther's  tomb  !  *•  1  fear,"  aaid  Melanctbon,  *'  lest 
his  grief  for  the  condition  of  the  Church  should  bripg 
him  down  to  the  grave.  He  has  lighted  a  csndle  in 
Israel ;  if  he  dies,  what  hope  ia  left  us !     Would  that 

*  Nos  soU  adhiM  stamns  ia  acis:  Is  qawrsat  post  aB» 
(Ibid.  p.  a.)  ^^    ^ 

t  Quo  citus  idtentaverit  hoc  citvs  et  ipse  et  sni  peribant, 
elege  reverter.    (L.  Epp.  iL  p.  10.) 

\  Auotum  est  melosa,  quo  wormantia  laborabeaw  (iMd. 
p.  17 ) 

§  Sedeo  dolens,  siontpaeilMra,lacer  et  lancias  et  craentas. 
(Ibid.  p.  00.  9  Sept.  _      . 

S  OreUea  Cbritto,  qoi  me  sine  mlinquUs  sancta  rmcis  aoa 

I   f  I^gemensproeoolseiiDei.  (L.Epp.lLp.S9,iaJa]y.) 
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by  the  sacrifice  of  my  worthless  life,  I  could  retain  in 
this  world  one  who  is  surely  its  brightest  ornament.* 
O,  what  a  man !"  he  exclaimed,  (as  if  alrsadr  standing 
beside  his  grave,)  "  surely  we  never  valued  him  as  we 
ought." 

What  Luther  tenned  the  shameful  indolence  of  bis 
prison-life,  was  in  reality,  diligence  beyond  the  strength 
of  ordinary  mortals.  **  Here  am  I,"  said  he,  on  the 
I4th  of  May,  ^Mapped  in  indolence  and  pleasures. 
[He  doubtless  refers  to  the  quality  of  his  food,  which 
was  at  first  less  coarse  than  what  he  had  been  used  to.] 
I  am  going  through  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
T  mean  to  write  a  discourse  in  German  touching  auri- 
enlar  confession ;  also  to  continue  the  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  and  to  compose  t  collection  of  sermons, 
as  soon  as  I  have  received  what  I  want  from  Wittem- 
berg.  My  pen  is  never  idle.*'t  Even  this  was  bat  a 
part  of  Luther*!  labours. 

His  enemies  thought  that,  if  not  dead,  at  least  he 
was  effectually  silencra ;  but  their  exultation  was  short, 
and,  ere  long,  no  dodbt  could  exist  that  he  still  lived. 
A  multitude  of  tracts,  composed  in  the  Wartburg,  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  and  everywhere 
the  well-known  voice  of  the  Reformer  was  enthusias- 
tically responded  to.  Luther,  at  the  same  moment, 
put  forth  such  writings  as  were  adapted  to  build  up 
the  church,  and  controversial  tracta  which  disturbed 
bis  opponents  in  their  fancied  security.  For  nearly  a 
whole  year,  he,  by  turns,  instructed,  exhorted,  rebuked, 
and  thundered  from  his  mountain  height,  and  his  as- 
tonished adversaries  might  well  mquire  whether  indeed 
there  was  not  something  supernatural  in  so  prodiffious 
an  activity— «  He  could  not  have  allowed  hmiaelf  any 
rest,'*!  says  GochliBus.  But  the  solution  of  the  whole 
mystery  was  to  be  found  in  the  rashness  of  the  Romish 
party.  They  were  in  haste  to  profit  by  the  decree  of 
Worms,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Reformation ;  and  Lu- 
ther, sentenced — placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
and  a  prisoner  in  the  Wartburg,  stood  up  in  the  cause 
nf  sound  doctrine,  as  if  he  were  still  at  large  and  tri- 
umphant. It  was  especially  at  the  tribunal  of  penance 
that  the  priests  strove  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  their  delud- 
ed parishioners ;  hence  it  is  the  Confessional  that 
Luther  first  assails.  «*They  allege,*'  says  he,  •'that 
passage  in  St.  James,  *  confess  your  sins  to  one  another  ;* 
a  strange  confessor  this— his  name  is  *(me  another  P 
Whence  it  would  foUow  that  the  confeasors  ought  also 
to  confess  to  their  penitents ;  that  every  Ghristisn 
should  in  kis  turn  be  pope,  bishop,  and  priest,  and  that 
the  pope  himself  should  make  confession  before  all.'*^ 

Scarcely  had  Luther  finished  this  tract,  when  he 
commenced  anothet  A  divine  of  Louvain,  named 
Latomos,  already  known  by  his  opposition  to  Reuchlin 
and  Erasmus,  had  impugned  the  Reformer*s  statements. 
Twelve  days  after,  Luther*s  answer  was  ready,  and  it 
is  one  of  his  masterpieees.  He  first  defends  himself 
against  the  charge  of  want  of  moderation.  **The 
moderation  of  this  age,**  says  he,  **  consisto  in  bending 
the  knee  before  sacrilegious  pontiflb  and  impious  so 
phists,  and  saving,  *  Gracious  Lord,  most  worthy  ma» 
ter.*  Then,  havmg  so  done,  you  may  persecute  who 
you  will  to  the  death ;  you  may  convulse  the  world — 
all  that,  shall  not  hinder  your  being  a  man  of  modera- 
tion !  Away  with  such  moderation,  say  1.  Let  me 
apeak  out,and  delude  no  one.  Theshell  may  bexongh, 
perhaps,  but  the  nut  is  soft  and  tender. '*II 

•Utlnsm  hao  vili  anima  maa  Ipshis  vifsm  eaaere  qqsam. 
(Corp.  Ref.  416,6  July.) 
t  Sine  intermissione  tcribo.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  6,  and  16.) 
t  Cum  qolescere  noa  poSMt.    (Geoiklctts.  Acta  Latheri,  p. 


"^1 


Vnd  der  Papst  nusse  ihm  belchtea.  (L .  0pp.  xvl  p.  701 .) 
fi  Cortex  meui  esse  potest  durior,  sed  nticlciis  mens  mollis 
rdakis  est    (L.  Opp  %vH.  Lst  U.  p.  31S.) 


The  health  of  Luther  continued  to  decKne ;  he  be- 
gan to  think  of  leaving  the  Wartburg.  But  what  to 
do ;  to  appear  in  open  day  at  the  risk  of  his  life  1  In 
the  rear  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  feitrsss  was 
built,  the  country  was  intersected  by  numerous  foot- 
paths, bordered  by  tufts  of  wild  strawberries.  Tbe 
massive  gate  of  the  castle  was  miclosed,  and  the  pri- 
soner ventured,  not  without  fear,  to  gather  sone  of 
the  fruit.*  Gradually,  he  became  more  venturesome, 
and,  clothed  in  hit  knigfafs  disguise,  and  attended  hj 
a  rough-imannered  but  faithful  guard  from  the  cutle, 
he  extended  his  excursions  hi  the  neighbonihood. 
One  day,  stopping  to  rest  at  an  inn,  Luther  laid  aiide 
his  sword,  which  encumbered  him,  and  took  up  tome 
books  that  lay  near.  His  natural  disposition  got  the 
better  of  his  pradence.  His  sttetodant  took  the  alam 
lest  an  action  so  unusual  in  *  man  of  arms,  should  ex* 
cite  a  suBpicion  that  the  doctor  was  not  really  a  knight. 
Another  time,  the  two  companions  descended  the 
mountain,  and  entered  the  convent  of  Reicfaaidsbnmn, 
in  which,  but  a  few  months  before,  Luther  hsd  rested 
for  a  night,  on  his  way  to  Worms.t  Suddenly,  one 
of  the  lay-brothers  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sorprise 
— Luther  had  been  recognised.  His  keeper,  seetDg 
how  the  matter  atood,  hurried  him  away,  and  it  wu 
not  till  they  were  galloping  far  from  the  cloisten,  thtt 
the  monk  recovered  from  his  astonishment. 

The  life  of  the  Doctor  of  Wittemberg,  in  his  as- 
sumed character  of  a  knight,  had,  indeed,  at  times,  a 
something  about  it  truly  theological.  One  daj,  tiie 
snares  were  made  ready — the  fortress  gates  tbroffn 
open — the  sporting  dogs  let  loose.  Luther  hsd  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  partake  of  the  jrieasures  of  the  chsse. 
The  huntsmen  were  in  high  spirits ;  the  dogs  scoored 
the  hills,  drivmg  the  harea  from  the  bmahvnKid ;  bat, 
as  the  tumult  swelled  around  him,  the  Knight,  GeoigCi 
motionless  m  the  midst  of  it,  felt  his  soul  fill  with 
solemn  thoughts.  Looking  round  him,  his  heart  besTed 
with  sorrow.l  *•  Is  it  not,'*  said  he,  "  the  very  pictnw 
of  the  Devil,  setting  his  dogs,  the  bishops,  those  nef 
sengers  of  antichrist,  and  sending  them  out  to  hont 
down  poor  souls  V*^  A  young  leveret  had  been  snand : 
rejoicing  to  liberate  it,  Luther  wrapped  it  in  his  mtn- 
tie,  and  deposited  it  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket;  bat 
scarcely  had  he  left  the  spot,  when  the  dogs  scanted 
it,  and  killed  it.  Drawn  to  the  place  by  lu  cry,  Lnlber 
utterdd  an  exclaffjation  of  grief— *•  O,  Pope !  and  thoo, 
too,  0  Saten !  it  is  thus  that  ye  would  compass  the 
destruction  of  the  sonls  that  have  been  rescued  from 
death  !*'ll  ^. 

While  the  Doctbr  of  Wittemberg,  dead  to  the  woiM, 
was  seeking  to  recruit  his  spirits  by  these  occopations 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wartburg,  the  great  work  wii 
progressing,  as  if  hj^  its  own  power.  The  ReformatioD, 
m  £ct,  was  beginnrog  to  take  eflfect.  Tt  was  no  longer 
limited  to  teaching ;  it  now  began  to  afifeet  and  mottkl 
the  life.  , 

Bernard  Feldkirchen,  the  pastor  of  Kembeig,  am 
tbe  first,  under  Luther*8  direction,  to  expose  the  erron 
of  Rom6,T  was  also  the  first  to  throw  oflF  the  yoke  of 
her  institutions :  he  married!  , 

There  is,  in  the  German  character,  a  strong  low  « 
family  and  domestic  enjoyments — whence,  of  all  too  in- 
junctions of  the  papal  authority,  none  had  had  more  la- 
mentable results  than  the  imposition  of  celibacy. 
Made  obligatory  on  the  heads  of  the  clergy,  thii  P^' 

*Za  xeiten  rehet  er  bm  die  Eidbeer  am  Behlonhtrg- 
(Mathes]iifl.p.St.)  t  See  VoL  ii  p.  ^U.     ,    .^ 

iTheologitalMr  ctiani  Ibi  inter  rstia  st  canes . . .  tsBtnin 
misericordiSB  et  doloris  nlscuH  mvsterinak    (L.  Bpi^  u  P:^ 

§  Quid  enim  ista  imago,  nld  Dkiholum  feiciiiAcat  peruiodtf> 
stias  et  imi^osmagistros  canes  anos . .  (lud.) 

D  81c  siBvit  Papa  et  Satan  ut  servatas  etiam 

(U  fipp.  u.  p.  M.)  f  Vol.  i.  ^  Ma. 
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tice  had  pn««iitod  the  fiefs  of  the  chnroh  frem  piMing 
into  bereditety  potsemoiie.  Bot  extended,  ij  Gre- 
^ry  VII.,  to  the  inferior  oideie,  its  eflbets  hed  heen 
mdeed  deplonMe.  Msnj  of  the  priests,  in  ersding 
the  obligttion  imposed  opoo  them,  by  sbamefol  die- 
ovders,  hsd  drswn  down  hatred  end  eontemot  on  their 

ofession  ;  while  those  who  hsd  snbmitted  to  HiMe- 
law,  were  indignant  thst  the  ehnreh,  which 
lavished  power,  riches,  and  earthly  possessions  on  its 
higher  dignitaries,  should  impose  on  its  hnrnUe  minis- 
ters,  who  were  ever  its  most  osefol  supporters,  a  de- 
nial so  opposed  to  the  Gospel. 

**  Neither  the  pope  nor  the  cooncils,"  said  Feldkir- 
cben,  and  another  pastor,  named  Seidier,  who  followed 
hie  example,  **  can  heve  a  right  to  impose  on  the 
church  a  command  that  endangers  sool  and  body.  The 
oUigaiion  to  observe  God's  law  compels  us  to  throw 
aside  traditions  of  men."*  The  r»-estiMishmem  of 
mairiage  was,  in  the  sixteenCh  eentmy,  ui  homage  paid 
lo  the  moral  law.  The  ecclesiastical  power,  in  alarm, 
instantly  issoed  its  roandatee  against  the  two  miests. 
Seidier,  who  lived  in  the  tenitory  of  Duke  ueoige, 
was  given  np  to  his  superiors,  and  died  in  prison. 
Bot  the  elector,  Frederic,  refosed  to  surrender  FeM- 
kiicfaen  to  the  Arehkisbop  of  Madgeboiv.  •«His 
Highness,"  said  Spalatin,  **  declines  to  act  the  part  of 
a  police -oflker.**  Feldkirehen,  therefore,  continoed  to 
preside  over  his  llock,  thouflh  a  husband  tnd  a  father  I 

The  first  emotioo  of  the  Reformer,  en  ieoetving  in- 
telligence of  these  events,  was  one  of  joy.  **  I  am  all 
admiration,"  says  he,  **  of  the  new  bridegroom  of 
Kemberg,  who  moves  on  fearleesly,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  hubbub."  Luther  wts  satisfied  that  priesU  ought 
to  marry.  But  this  question  led  directly  to  another^ 
the  Dsarriage  of  friars— and,  on  this  point,  Luther  had 
to  petfs  through  one  of  thoee  internal  straggles,  of  which 
his  life  was  full ;  for  every  reform  wM,  of  necessity, 
to  be  wrought  out  by  a  mental  conflict.  Melanethon 
and  Carlsudt— the  one  a  layman,  the  other  in  priest*s 
orders — thought  that  the  h*berty  of  contracting  the  m«r- 
riage-bond  ought  to  be  as  free  to  ihe  friars  as  to  the 
priests.  liutMr,  himself  a  monk,  did  not,  st  first, 
sgree  with  them  in  judgment.  One  day,  when  the 
commandant  of  the  Wartburg  had  brought  him  some 
theses  of  Carlstadt,  touching  celibacy,  **  Good  Hea- 
ven !*'  he  exclaimed,  **  will  our  Wittemberg  friends 
allow  wives  even  to  monks  1"  The  thought  over- 
whelmed him,  and  disturbed  bis  spirit.  For  himself, 
he  pot  far  from  him  the  liberty  he  dalmed  for  others : 
**  Ah  I"  said  he,  indignantly,  •'at  least,  they  will  not 
make  me  take  a  wife.**t  This  expression  is  doubt- 
less unknown  to  those  who  assert  that  Luther's  olject 
in  the  Reformation  was  that  he  might  many.  Bent 
upon  the  truth,  not  from  any  desire  of  self-pleasing, 
bot  with  upright  intentions,  he  undertook  the  defence 
of  that  which  sppeared  to  him  to  be  right,  although  it 
Bsigfat  be  at  variance  with  the  general  tendency  of  his 
doctrine.  Ho  worked  his  way  through  a  mingled  crowd 
of  truths  and  errors,  nniil  the  errors  had  altogether 
follen,  and  truth  alone  remained  sunding  in  his  mind. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  broad  dietinction  discsmible 
between  the  two  questions.  The  marriage  of  priests, 
did  not  draw  after  it  the  downfall  of  the  priesthood  ; 
on  Ae  contrary,  it  was  of  itself  likely  to  win  back  po- 
pnlar  respect  to  the  eeoolar  clergy.  But  the  marrii^e 
ef  friars  mvolved  the  bieeking  up  of  the  monastic  in- 
stitutions.  The  question,  then,  really  was,  whether  it 
was  right  to  disband  the  army  that  acknowledged  them- 
selves  the  eoldiery  of  the  pope.  *'  The  priests,"  said 
Lather,  writing  to  Melanethon,  **are  ordained  by  God, 


•  Ooeglt  ne  ergo  at  kunsnus  trsdiliSBSf  Wolsrem,  neeeiti' 

s  MTvlndl  Joiii  dirinJ.    (Coip.  Bel  i.  p.  441.) 

t  AtmihinoBoktndtntusorem.   (L,Epp.ii,p.40.) 


and,  therefore,  they  sre  set  above  the  commandments 
of  men ;  bot  the  friars  have  of  their  own  accord  chosen 
a  life  of  celibacy — they,  therefore,  are  not  at  libertv  to 
withdraw  from  the  obligation  they  have  laid  themselves 
under."* 

The  Reformer  was  destined  to  advance  a  step  for* 
ther,  and,  by  a  new  struggle,  to  carry  klso  this  |>ost  of 
the  enemy.  Already  he  nad  trampled  under  his  feet 
many  Romish  corruptions :  nay,  even  the  authority  of 
Rome  herself.  But  monkery  was  still  standing — monk- 
ery, which  had,  in  early  times,  carried  the  spark  of 
life  to  many  a  desert  spot,  and,  passing  through  sue* 
cessive  generations,  now  filled  so  many  cloistera  with 
sloth  and  hixunr — seemed  to  find  a  voice  and  advo- 
cate in  the  eastfe  of  Thuringen,  and  to  depend,  for  life 
or  death,  on  the  agitated  conscience  of  one  man. 
Luther  struggled  for  a  while,  at  one  moment  on  the 
point  of  rejecting  it,  at  another  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  At  last,  no  longer  able  to  support  the  cod- 
teet,  he  threw  himself,  in  prayer,  at  the  feet  of  Christ, 
exelaiminff :  **  Bo  thou  teach  us— do  thou  deliver  us 
— estabtisfa  us  vdth  thy  free  Spirit,  in  the  liberty  thou 
hast  given  us-— for  surely  we  are  thy  people  !**! 

And,  trulj,  there  was  no  long  tanying ;  a  great 
change  took  place  in  the  Reformer^a  thoughts,  and  agaiti 
it  was  the  great  doctrine  of  JmHJieaticn  by  Jnidk 
which  gave  victory. 

This  weapon,  which  had  nut  down  indulgences, 
bafiied  Romish  intrigues,  and  numbled  the  pope  him- 
self, dethroned  monkery,  slso,  from  the  place  it  held 
in  the  mind  of  Luther,  end  of  sll  Chistendom.  Luther 
was  led  to  see  that  the  monastic  institutions  wers  in 
flagrant  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Ttte  Grace,  and 
that  the  life  led  by  the  monks  was  entirely  grounded 
on  the  assertion  of  human  merit  Convinced,  from 
that  instant,  that  the  gloiy  oi  Christ  was  at  stoke,  his 
conscience  incessantly  repeated — "  Monkery  muat 
vield.^  So  long  as  Justification  by  Faith  is  clearly 
held  by  the  churchy  not  one  of  her  membera  will  be- 
come a  monk.t  This  penuasion  continued  to  gain 
strength  in  his  mind,  and,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
December,  he  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  of 
the  church  of  Wittemberg,  the  following  theses— his 
declaration  of  war  against  monkeiy  :•— 

**  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin.-^Rom.  xiv.  23. 

"  Whoever  binds  himself  by  a  vow  of  celibacy,  of 
chastity,  of  service  to  God — Without /a«f A — vows,  pro- 
fanely uid  idolattously,  a  vow  to  the  devil  himself. 

**  To  make  such  vows,  is  worae  than  to  be  priests 
of  Cybele,  or  vestals  of  pagan  wonhip ;  for  the  monks 
mske  their  vows  in  the  tlwoght  that  they  shall  be  jus- 
tified and  saved  by  them ;  and  that  which  should  be 
ascribed  to  Ihe  mercy  of  Grod  slone,  is  thus  ascribed 
to  human  deservings.  Such  convents  ought  to  be  raied 
to  the  foundation,  as  being  abodes  of  the  devil.  There 
is  but  one  order  thst  is  holy,  and  mskos  men  holy, 
and  that  is,  Christianity,  or  raith.^ 

**  To  make  the  religious  houses  reslly  useful,  they 
should  be  converted  into  schools,  wherein  children 
might  be  brought  up  to  manhood ;  instoad  of  which, 
they  are  establishments  where  grown  men  are  reduced 
to  second  childhood  for  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

We  see  that  Luther,  at  this  period,  would  hate  to- 
lerated the  convents  as  bouses  of  education  ;  but,  ere 
long,  bis  attack  upon  them  became  mora  unsparing. 

*  Me  enlm  vehementer  movet,  qood  aacerdotum  ordo,  a 
Dso  inatintvt,  sat  liber,  dqd  autem  monaohonni  qui  sua 
•poate  ttatum  eligonint.  (L.  Epp.  U.  p.  34.) 

t  Doninus  Jeiut  erudiat  et  Iiberet  not,  per  misericordl- 
am  fuam,  in  libertatem  nottram.  (Melanothon  on  Celibioj-, 
ethAvg.  1691    ibid.  p.  40.) 

t  L.  0pp.  (W.  )xxii.  p.  1466. 

I  Et  iitiiicht  mehr  denn  eins  enige  Oetstliehket,  die  dahei- 
lig  ift,  unA  hsilig  maclil. . . . .  (L.  Opp.  SviL  p.  71&) 


esft  LUTHER  ON  MONAimC  VOWS--UmiBa«  LETTgR  TO  fiFSUATIN. 


The  immorality  tod  shamefbl  practice*  that  die- 
graced  the  cloisters,  recurred  forcibly  to  bia  ibou((hta. 
'*  It  ia  mv  great  aim,"  he  wrote  to  Spaiatio,  on  the 
lltb  of  November,  "  to  rescue  the  young  from  the 
hellish  fires  of  celibacy  ;"*  and  he  proceeded  to  com« 
poae  a  tract  against  monastic  vowe,  which  he  dedicat- 
ed to  his  father.  "  Do  you  desire,"  said  he,  in  his 
dedication,  to  the  old  man  at  MaDsfieId»  '*  do  you  still 
feel  a  desire  to  extricate  me  from  a  monk's  life  ?  You 
have  the  right  to  do  so,  for  you  are  still  my  father,  and 
I  am  stilt  your  sou.  But  it  is  not  needed.  God  has 
been  beforehand  with  you,  and  has  himself  delivered 
me  from  it,  by  his  mighty  arm.  What  does  it  matter 
if  I  should  la^  aside  the  toosore  or  the  cowl  1  Is  it 
the  cowl — is  it  the  tonsure,  thst  constitutes  a  monk  1 
**  All  things  are  yours,*'  said  St.  Paul,  **  and  you  ace 
Chnst*s."  I  belong  not  to  the  cowl,  but  the  cowl  to 
me.  1  am  a  monk,  and  yet  no  monk.  I  am  a  new 
creature,  not  of  the  pope,  but  of  Jesus  Christ !  Christ 
elooe,  and  no  mere  go-between,  is  my  bishop,  my 
abbot,  my  prior,  my  Lord,  my  master — and  I  ac- 
knowledge no  other.  What  matters  it  to  me  if  the 
pope  should  sentence  and  put  me  to  death  7  He  can* 
not  summon  me  from  the  grave,  and  take  my  life  a 
second  time.  That  great  day  is  niffh,  when  the  king- 
dom of  abominations  shall  be  overthrown.  Would  to 
Ood  the  pope  would  do  his  worst,  and  put  us  all  to 
death ;  our  blood  woukl  ciy  to  heaven  against  him, 
and  bring  down  swift  destruction  oo  him  and  his  ad- 
herents.*'! 

Luther  himself  was  already  transformed ;  he  felt 
himself  no  longer  a  friar.  It  was  no  outward  eircum- 
atances,  no  human  passions,  no  haste  of  the  flesh,  that 
had  brought  about  the  change.  A  struggle  had  been 
gone  through.  Luther  had,  at  first,  sided  with  monk- 1 
ery,  but  truth  had  descended  into  the  srena,  and  monk- 
ery was  overthrown.  The  triumphs  of  human  passion 
are  short-lived,  but  those  of  truth  are  decisive  and  du- 
rable. 

While  Luther  was  thus  preparing  the  way  for  one 
of  the  greatest  changes  which  the  church  was  destined 
to  pass  through,  and  the  Reformation  was  beginning 
to  manifest  its  effects  on  the  lives  of  Christians — the 
partisans  of  Rome,  with  that  blind  in£atuation  common 
to  those  whe  have  long  hekl  power,  were  pleasing 
themselves  with  the  thought,  that  because  Luther,  was 
in  the  Wartburg,  the  Reformation  was  for  ever  et  an 
end.  They  thought,  therefore,  quietly  to  resume  their 
former  practices,  which  had  been  for  an  instant  inter- 
rupted by  the  monk  of  Wittemberg.  Albert,  the  Arch* 
bishop  and  Elector  of  Meotz,  was  one  of  those  weak 
persons  who,  when  things  are  nearly  balanced,  are 
found  on  the  side  of  truth ;  but  whenever  their  own 
interest  is  copcemed,  are  quite  willing  to  uko  up  with 
error.  His  great  aim  was,  that  his  court  should  equal 
in  splendour  that  of  any  of  the  German  princes ;  that 
his  equipagea  should  be  as  rich,  snd  his  table  as  well- 
eerved.  The  trade  in  indulgences  was  to  him  an  ad- 
mirable resource  for  the  promotion  of  his  favourite  ob- 
ject. Accordingly,  no  sooner  was  the  decree  against 
Luther  issued  from  the  imperial  chancellor's  court, 
than  Albert,  who  was  then  at  Halle,  attended  by  his 
courtiers,  called  together  the  venders  of  indulgences, 
whose  activity  had  been  paralysed  by  the  Reformer*B 
preaching,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage  them  bv  such 
words  as  these : — *'  Do  not  fear,  we  have  silenced 
him ;  go  shear  the  flock  io  peace.  The  monk  is  in 
prison,  under  bolts  and  bars,  and  this  time  he  will  be 
clever  indeed  if  he  disturbs  us  at  our  work.**    The 

*  Adoleicentes  librerare  ex  itto  infemo  caUbatui.  (Ibid. 
tt.95.) 

t  Dasi  BMsr  Blut  mocht  sehreisn  ond  driogea  sein  Oerleht, 
dasiisb  bald  «ia  Ends  wards.    (L.  Bpp,  ii,  p.  10*.) 


mvket  wee  again  opened,  the  watee  epread  eat  fa 
sale,  and  egain  the  caurchee  of  Halle  lesoueded  wA 
the  harangoea  of  the  moDntebanka. 

But  Luther  atili  lived ;  and  hie  voice  had  power  to  pm 
beyond  the  walla  and  gratings  behind  which  be  eti 
concealed.  Nothing  could  have  roused  him  tea  bigbv 
pitch  of  indignation.  '*  What !"  thought  he,  "  ?io- 
lent  di^usaions  have  taken  place,  I  have  braved  ercij 
danger,  the  truth  has  triumphed,  end  now  tbey  dm 
to  trainple  it  in  the  duet,  as  if  it  had  been  related. 
They  shall  anin  hear  that  voice  which  arrested  ibeir 
guilty  traffic.^'  **  I  will  take  no  rest,'*  wrote  Uther 
to  Spsbcin,  "  till  I  have  attacked  the  idol  of  Meotz, 
and  its  whoredoms  at  Halle."*  He  went  iusUutly 
to  work,  carina  little  for  the  mystery  in  which  sooi 
sought  to  epvJope  his  seclusion  in  tlw  Wartburg.  H« 
was  like  Elijah  w  the  desert,  forging  new  thuuderbohi 
to  hurl  against  the  impious  Ahab.  On  the  1st  of  No* 
verober,  he  completed  a  tract  **  Againet  the  new  Idol 
of  Halle.** 

The  archbishop  had  received  infemuLtion  of  Lotbo^i 
intentions.  Urged  by  his  apprehensions,  be,  tovud 
the  middle  of  December,  deepatched  two  of  his  attsa^ 
ants,  Capito  and  Aoerbach»  to  Wittombeig,  to  wtid  off 
the  blow.  "■  It  ie  indispensable,'*  said  thsiy  to  Mshae- 
thon,  who  received  them  courteously,  "  it  is  quits  is- 
dispensable  that  Luther  ahould  moderate  his  impeto- 
osity."  But  Melanethon,  though  bimaelf  of  geoik 
spirit,  was  not  ef  the  number  of  thoae  who  iiiiB|iDe 
wisdom  to  consist  in  perpetual  concession,  retncunf, 
and  silence.  **  God  is  making  uae  of  him,*'  be  repb'sd. 
"  and  thia  age  requires  a  bitter  end  pungent  bsIl'I 
On  this,  Capito,  addreaeing  himeelf  to  Jonas,  eodes- 


voured,  through  him,  to  influence  the  elector's  cooaciU> 
The  report  of  Luther's  design  had  already  sprNjl 
thither,  end  produced  great  eonsteraation.  "  Wbat  T 
said  the  courtiers,  **  r^indle  the  fleme  that  it  ooit  m 
much  trouble  to  subdue !  The  only  eafety  for  Latbtf 
is  to  withdraw  into  the  shade ;  and  see  how  be  enlM 
himself  against  the  greatest  prince  in  the  empire." 
*'  I  will  not  suffer  Luther  to  write  against  the  Aidh 
bishop  of  Menti,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  tiu* 
quillity,**t  faid  the  elector. 

When  these  worde  were  reported  to  Luther,  be  wai 
indigpiant.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  confine  bis  ho^ 
they  would  enchain  his  spirU,  and  the  truth  itself,  l^ 
they  imagine  he  hides  himself  from  fear  1  or  that  be 
retreat  is  a  confession  of  defeet?  On  the  cootmjri  be 
contends  that  it  is  a  victory  gained.  Who,  ibeo,  ia 
Worma,  had  dared  to  rise  up  againet  him,  in  oppoeitioa 
to  the  truth  1  Accordingly,  vrhen  the  captive  of  the 
Wartburg  had  finished  reading  Spalatin's  letter  ip- 
priung  him  of  the  elector's  intention,  be  threw  itiside* 
resolving  to  return  no  answer.  But  he  could  notcoo- 
Uin  his  feelings ;  he  again  took  it  in  band.  "  And  lO. 
the  elector  will  not  eu&r!"  dtc.,  wrote  Luther,  lol^ 
ply,  *'  and  I,  on  my  part,  will  not  suffer  that  the  elec- 
tor ahould  noi  allow  me  to  write.**  Rather  will  I  be 
the  utter  ruin  of  yourself,  the  elector,  and  the  wbde 
world.  ^  If  I  have  stood  up  against  the  pope,  «[b» 
Greeted  your  cardinal,  is  it  fitting  that  I  should  ^^ 
way  to  hia  creature  1  Truly,  it  is  very  fine  to  bwf 
you  say  we  ought  not  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  while 
you  permit  the  disturbance  of  the  Peace  thai  is  wha 
God.  Itshellnotbeso,SpaUtinl  0  Prince,  ii  abaU 
not  stand  !B    I  send,  with  this,  a  tract  I  had  wrtUcB 

•  Non  cont!neborquin  fdolnm  Moguntinum  Invodam,  caa 
SQO  lopanari  HsUead.    (L.  £pp.  li  p.  59, 7th  Octobpr) 
t  Hale  sscttloopes  ease  ac«rrfmo  aalsi    (Corp.  Ref.  Me»;^ 
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•gthist  the  cudinal,  before  I  receiYed  jour  letter; 

please  to  band  it  to  MeUncthoD." 
The  leading  of  this  manuscript  alanned  Spalatia ; 
I  agaio  urged  oo  the  Reformer  the  imprudence  of 
••  puUicatien  that  woeld  oblige  the  Imperial  govern* 
iBeot  to  lav  aside  its  affected  ignorance  of  what  had 
become  of  him,  and  to  proceed  to  punish  a  prisoner 
who  assailed  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  Church  and 
Umpire.  If  Luther  persiated,  the  general  tranquillity 
would  bo  disturbed,  and  the.  cause  of  the  Reformation 
endangered.  Luther,  therefore,  coneentetl  to  delay 
the  publication,  and  even  gave  Melancthon  leave  to 
strike  out  the  more  eevere  passages.*  But  growing 
iiidigiiant  at  his  friend's  timidity,  be  wrote  to  Spalatin, 
— '*  The  Lord  still  lives — He  reigns — ^tbe  LorJ  whom 
jou,  coanciUors  of  the  court,  cannot  trust,  unless  He 
mo  shapes  his  work,  as  that  there  be  nothing  left  to 
Cruet  Him  in  !*' — and  he  forthwith  resolved  to  write  di- 
loet  to  the  cardinal. 

It  is  the  Epiecopal  authority  itself  that  Luther  calls 
te  the  bar  of  judgment,  in  the  person  of  the  German 
primate.  His  worda  are  those  of  a  bold  man,  burning 
with  seal  in  behalf  of  truth,  and  feeling  that  he  speaks 
io  the  name  of  God  himself. 

**Your  Electoral  Higbness,**  wrote  he,  from  the 
depth  of  his  retirement,**  has  seen  fit  again  to  aet  up  at 
Halle  the  idol  that  engulfe  the  treasure  and  the  souls 
of  poor  Christiatts.  You  think,  periiape,  that  I  am 
disabled,  and  that  the  power  of  the  emperor  will  easily 
siloHce  the  protest  of  a  feeble  monk.  .  .  .  But  know 
this— I  will  fearlessly  discharge  the  doty  that  Christian 
charity  lays  me  under,  dreading  not  the  gates  of  hell ! 
^^ad  much  lesa,  popes,  bishope,  or  cardinals. 

**  Therefore,  I  humbly  implore  your  Electoral  High- 
ness to  call  tonmembraoce  the  origin  of  this  business, 
and  bow,  from  one  little  spark»  came  so  fearful  a  con- 
flagration. Then  also,  the  world  reposed  in  fancied 
security.  *  That  poor  mendicant  friar,*  thought  they, 
*  who,  unaided,  would  atUck  the  pope,  has  undertaken 
a  task  above  his  strength.'  But  God  interposed  his 
arm,  and  gave  the  pope  more  disturbance  and  anxiety 
than  he  had  known  since  first  he  sat  in  the  temple  of 
God,  and  loided  it  over'  God's  Church.  That  same 
God  still  lives — let  none  doubt  it.f  He  will  know 
bow  to  bring  to  nothing  the  efforts  of  a  Cardinal  of 
Meota,  though  he  should  be  backed  by  four  emperors 
— for  it  ia  His  pleasure  to  bring  down  the  lofty  cedars, 
and  humble  the  pride  of  the  Pbaraobt . 

*'  For  this  cause  I  apprise  your  Highness,  that,  if 
the  idol  ia  not  removed,  it  will  be  my  duty,  m  obedience 
io  God*s  teaching,  publicly  to  rebuke  your  Highness, 
as  I  have  done  tl»  pope  himself.  Let  not  your  High- 
nese  neglect  this  notice.  I  shall  wait  fourteen  days 
liar  an  eariy  and  favourable  answer.  Given  in  my  wil- 
derneee  jretreat,  on  Sunday  after  St  Catherine's  day, 
IfiSI.     Your  Highness*  devoted  and  humble,  MAariii 

LOTVBB. 

This  letter  was  forwarded  to  Wittemberg,  and  from 
thence  to  Halle,  where  the  Cardinal  Elector  was  then 
resident ;  for  no  one  dared  venture  to  intercept  it,  fore- 
seeing the  storm  such  an  act  of  audacity  would  have 
called  forth.  But  Melancthon  accompanied  it  by  a 
leuer  to  the  prudent  Capito,  wherein  be  laboured  to 
give  a  favourable  turn  to  so  untoward  a  step. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  youi^ 
and  pusillaninMos  archbishop,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
Reformer's  letter.  The  forthcoming  work  against  the 
«do/of  HsUe  was  like  a  sword  suspended  over  his  head. 
And  yot,  what  most  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  the 
irriution  produced  by  the  insolence  of  the  low- bom  and 

•  Ut  aeerblora  tradat    (ib.  p.  UO.)  doubtlAM  ritiaL 
\  Dersolbig  Oott  leb«t  nocn,  da  svreifol  nor  niemaad  an  , 
.  .  .  L.Epp.  U.p.lit. 
Ff 


excommunicated  monk,  who  dared  address  such  lan- 
guage to  a  prince  of  the  bouse  of  Brandenburg,  and  a 
primate  of  the  German  Church.  Capilo  besought  the 
archbishop  to  comply  with  Luther's  advice.  Fear, 
pride,  and  conscience,  which  he  could  not  stifle,  sing- 
led long  in  Albert's  soul.  At  length,  dread  of  the 
threatened  writing.  Joined,  perhaps,  to  a  feeling  of  re- 
morse, prevailed.  He  stooped  to  humble  himself,  and 
put  together  such  an  answer  as  seemed  likely  to  ap- 
pease the  man  of  the  Wartburg,  and  acarcely  had  the 
fourteen  days  expired,  when  Luther  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  more  surprising  even  than  his  own  teni- 


lying  epistle. 
"My  < 


dear  Doctor — I  have  received  and  read  your 
letter,  and  have  taken  it  in  good  part,  as  being  well 
intended ;  but  I  think  the  cause  that  induced  you  to 
write  to  me  in  such  a  strain,*  has,  for  a  long  time  past, 
had  no  existence.  It  is  my  desire,  by  Gmi's  help,  to 
comport  myself  as  a  pious  bishop,  and  a  Christian 
prince ;  and  I  confess  that,  for  this,  God's  grace  is 
necessary  to  me.  I  deny  not  that  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
liable  to  ain,  and  apt  to  be  led  astray,  and  even  sin- 
ning an<i  going  astray,  every  day  of  my  life.  I 
know  that,  without  God's  grace,  I  am  but  worth- 
less and  loathsome  mire,  like  others;  if  not  worse. 
In  replying  to  your  letter,  I  would  not  omit  to' express 
tbe  favour  I  bear  you ;  for  it  is  my  most  earneat  desire* 
for  Christ's  sake,  to  show  you  all  kindness  and  favour. 
I  know  how  to  receive  the  rebuke  of  a  Christian*  and 
a  brother.    By  my  own  hand.    ALBsaT. 

Such  waa  the  strain  in  which  the  Elector- Archbishop 
ef  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  commissioned  to  represent 
and  maintain,  in  Germany,  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  wrote  to  the  excommunicated  prisoner  of  the 
Wartburg !  In  thus  replying,  did  Albert  obey  the  bet- 
ter dictates  of  his  conscience,  or  was  he  swaye<!l  by  hie 
feara  1  On  the  former  supposition^  it  is  a  noble  letter  ; 
on  the  latter,  it  is  contemptible.  We  would  rather 
auppoae  it  to  have  proceeded  from  a  right  motive.— 
However  that  may  be,  it  at  least  shows  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  MTMic/  of  God  above  the  greatness  of 
this  world.  While  Luther,  soliUry,  a  captive,  and 
under  sentence,  derived  from  his  faith  an  nnconouer- 
able  courage,  the  cardinal-archbiahop,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  the  power  and  favour  of  the  world,  trem* 
bled  in  his  chair.  Again  and  again,  does  this  reflec- 
tion present  itself,  and  it  affords  the  solution  of  the 
strange  enigma  offered  by  tbe  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Christian  is  not  called  to  calculate  his  re- 
sources, and  count  the  meana  of  success.  His  one 
concern  is  to  know  that  his  cause  is  the  cause  of  God ; 
— and  that  he  himself  has  no  aim  but  his  Master*^ 
glory.  Doubtleas,  be  has  an  inquiry  to  make,  but  it 
has  reference  only  to  his  motives ;  the  Christian  looks 
in  upon  his  heart — not  upon  his  arm :  he  regards  right 
— >DOt  strength.  And  that  question  once  well  settled 
— his  path  is  clear.  It  is  for  him  to  go  boldly  forward, 
though  the  world  and  all  ite  armies  should  withsund 
his  progress  ;  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  God  himself 
will  fight  against  the  opposers. 

Thus  did  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  pass  at 
once  from  the  harshest  measures  to  pitiable  weakness : 
ihey  had  done  this  at  Worms,  and  these  sudden  chang- 
es are  continually  recurring  in  the  conflict  between 
truth  and  error.  Every  cause  destined  to  succumb^ 
carries  with  it  an  internal  mMlaist,  which  occasione  it 
to  sUgger  and  fluctuate  between  opposite  extremes. 
Steadiness  of  purposs  and  energy  could  not  sanctify  e 
bad  cause,  but  th«y  might  serve  at  leaat  to  gild  its 
fall  with  what  the  world  calls  glory. 

Joachim  I.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Albert's  bro- 
tber,  was  so  example  of  that  decision  of  character  so 
rare  io  our  times.    Immoveable  in  his  principles,  de- 
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cisive  in  action,  knowing  when  needful  how  to  resist 
encroachments  of  the  Pope,  he  opposed  an  iron  hand 
to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  Long  before  this^ 
when  at  Worms,  he  had  urged  that  Luther  should  be* 
refused  a  hearing,  and  brought  to  punishment,  not- 
withsunding  the  safe-conduct  with  which  he  was  fur- 
nished. Scarcely  was  the  edict  to  Worms  issued, 
when  he  directed  that  it  should  be  rigorously  enforced 
in  his  states.  Luther  could  appreciate  so  decided  a 
character,  and,  drawing  a  distinction  in  favour  of  Joa- 
chim, when,  speaking  of  his  other  adrersartes,  remark- 
ed, **we  may  gtitl  prey  for  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg."* This  disposition  in  the  prince  seemed  to 
communicate  itself  to  his  people.  Berlin  and  Bran- 
denburg long  continued  closed  to  the  reformed  doc- 
trines. But  that  which  is  slowly  received,  is  firmly 
held ;  while  countries,  which  then  hailed  the  Gospel 
with  joy,  as  Belgium  and  Westphslia,  were  ere  long 
seen  to  abandon  it ;  Brandenburg,  which  was  the  lat- 
est of  the  German  states  to  enter  on  the  way  of  faith 
was  destined,  at  a  later  period,  to  stand  foremost  in 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  t 

Luther  was  not  without  suspicion  that 'the  Gardi- 
naPs  letter  was  dictated  by  some  insidious  design  sug- 
gested by  Capito.  He  returned  no  answer ;  he  de- 
clared to  the  latter,  that  so  long  as  the  Archbishop, 
gnequal  as  he  was  to  the  care  of  a  petty  parish, 
should  hold  to  his  pretensions  as  Cardinal,  and  his 
episcopal  state,  instead  of  discharging  the  humble  duty 
of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  could  not  be  in  the 
way  of  salvation.t  Meanwhile,  and  at  the  Tory  time 
that  Luther  contended  against  error,  as  if  he  were  still 
in  the  thick  of  the  conflict,  he  was  at  work  in  his  re- 
tirement as  though  regardless  of  all  that  was  happen- 
ing outside  its  walls.  The  time  had  arrived  when  the 
Reformation  was  to  pass  frodi  the  closest  of  divines, 
into  the  private  life  of  nations  ;  and,  nevertheless,  the 
great  engme  by  which  this  advance  was  to  be  effect- 
ed was  not  yet  brought  forth.  This  mighty  and  won- 
der-working engine,  from  whence  a  storm  of  missiles 
was  to  be  discharged  against  Rome,  battering  down 
its  walls,  this  engine,  which  was  to  upheave  the  burden 
dnder  which  the  Papacy  then  held  down  the  almost 
stifled  Church,  and  to  communicate  to  mankind  an  im- 
pulse which,  ages  after,  would  still  be  felt,  was  or- 
dained to  go  forth  from  the  old  castle  of  the  Wartburg, 
and  enter,  with  the  Refomier,  on  the  world's  stage  on 
the  same  day  that  closed  his  captivity. 

The  further  the  Church  was  removed  from  the  days 
in  which  Jesus,  its  true  light,  walked  on  this  earth,  the 
more  did  it  need  the  candle  of  God's  word  to  transmit 
to  after  times  the  unclouded  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  that  Divine  Word  was  unknown  Co  that  age. 
Some  fragments  of  translations  from  the  Tulgate, 
made  in  1477,  1490,  and  1618,  had  been  but  coldly 
received,  and  were  almost  unintelligible,  as  well  as 
from  their  high  |)rice,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  common 
people.  The  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  Church  in 
Germany,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  had  even  been  pro- 
hibited.^ Added  to  which,  the  number  of  those  who 
could  read,  became  considerable,  only  when  there  ex- 
isted in  the  German  langnage  •  book  of  strong  and 
general  interest 

Luther  was  ordained  to  present  his  nation  with  the 

written  word.    That  same  God  who  had  relegated  St. 

John  in  Patmos,  that  he  might  there  write  what  he  had 

'  seen,  had  shut  np  Lnther  in  the  Waitbarg,  that  he 

•  Helwing,  Oesoh.  dear  Branded.  iU  p.  «M. 

t  Hoc  enim  propiiam  est  iUorum  (ox  March.  Brandebarg) 
Qt  aaam  semel  in  religiono  gententiaa  approbaverint,  non 
hcife  deaersnt  (Lentingeri  Opp.  L  41.) 

t  Lanram  oardinalatos  et  poaipaa  episoopalom  ablegare. 
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should  there  translate  his  Word.  This  great  laboor, 
which  it  would  have  been  diflicolt  for  him  to  take  ia 
hand  in  the  distracting  occupations  of  Wittembeif, 
was  to  sost  the  new  edifice  on  the  solid  rock,  and,  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  recall  Christians  from 
scholastic  subtleties  to  the  pure  and  onadaftenKd 
fountains  of  redemption  and  salvation.  The  wants  of 
the  Church  loudly  called  for  this  aervice,  and  Luther's 
deep  experience  had  fitted  him  to  render  it.  In  truth, 
he  had  found  in  the  faith,  that  rest  for  his  own 
soul,  which  his  fluctuating  conscience  end  monk- 
ish prejudice  bad  so  long  sooght  m  merits  and 
holiness  of  his  own.  The  ordinary  teaching  of  Uk 
Church,  the  theology  of  the  schools  knew  nothing  of 
the  consolations  which  faith  eives  :  hul  the  Scriptura 
set  them  forth  powerfully,  and  it  was  in  the  Scriptares 
that  he  had  discovered  them.  Faiih  in  God's  wi 
had  given  him  liberty  !  By  faith  be  felt  himself  freed 
from  the  dogmatic  authority  of  Cbnrch,  hierarchr, 
tradition,  the  notions  of  the  schools,  thepower  of  pre- 
judice, and  commandmcnta  of  men !  These  manifold 
bonds  which  had  for  ages  chained  down  and  silenced 
all  Christendom,  were  bunt  asunder,  and  he  coold 
raise  hia  head  freed  from  all  authority  save  that  of  the 
Word.  This  independence  of  man,  this  subjection  to 
God,  which  he  had  learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  be 
was  anxious  to  communicste  to  the  Church.  Bat  for 
this  purpose  it  wss  needful  that  he  shouM  gtre  to  it 
God's  own  Revelations.  There  was  a  necessity  (bit 
some  strong  hand  should  unclose  the  poruls  of  that 
arsenal  whmce  Lother  had  drawn  his  weapons,  and 
that  its  recesses,  which  had  for  ages  been  unexplored, 
should  he  laid  open  to  aH  Christian  people  sgainst  tbe 
day  of  trial. 

Luther  had,  before  this  time,  translated  some  fn?- 
ments  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  The  seven  penitentai 
psalms*  had  fint  occupied  his  pen.  John  the  Baptist 
—Jesus  Christ— and  the  Refonnalion^Iike  cob- 
menced  by  calling  men  to  repentance.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  principle  of  every  regeneration  in  human  naiore. 
These  eariier  easays  had  been  eagerly  bought  op.  wd 
had  awakened  a  general  demand  for  more ;  and  th» 
desire  en  the  part  of  the  people  was  by  Lother  regard- 
ed as  a  call  from  God.  He  resolved  to  meet  it.  He 
was  a  captive  enclosed  within  lofty  walls ;  but  what 
of  that;  be  would  devote  his  leisure  to  render  the 
Word  of  God  into  the  language  of  his  nation.  Soon 
shall  we  see  that  Word  deecending  with  him  from  tbe 
Wartburg,  circulating  among  the  families  of  Germany 
and  enriching  them  with  spiritual  treasure,  that  bw 
hitherto  been  shut  up  withm  the  hearts  of  a  few  umt 
penons.  '»♦  Would  that  that  book  alone,"  he  excU\»- 
ed,  *•  were  in  all  languages,  before  the  eyes,  m Jm 
ears,  and  in  the  hearU  of  al!."t  Admirable  wonia, 
which  a  well-known  societyt  engaged  in  translstinf 
tbe  Bible  into  the  vernacular  diatoct  of  every  nttisn 
under  heaven,  has,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centoriesi  «»• 
dertaken  to  realise.  "  Scripture,"  ssys  he  sgajj, 
»•  Scripture  « without  comment  is  the  son  whence  lu 
teachen  receive  their  light."  .  , 

Such  are  the  tfue  principles  of  Ohrislianity,  «» 
the  Reformation.  Adopting  these  memorable  '^^"'^ 
We  are  not  to  seek  light  from  the  Pathera  to  inieipw* 
Scripture,  but  to  use  Scripture  to  interpret  "^f^ 
ings  of  the  Fathers— the  Reformera,  as  also  the  ApW" 
tles,  hold  forth  the  Word  of  God  alone  as  Hght*  "T 
they  exalt  the  one  offering  of  Christ  as  the  cniyrv^ 
eousness.  To  mingle  commandments  of  men,  w 
this  supreme  authority  of  God,  or  any  righteousnoM 

•  PS.  e,  aa,  m,  51, 102. 18O,  147.  „  ^-iw«, 

\  Et  solas  hie  liber  omnium  Itngoa,  msan,  octilis,  sun^-^ 
coTdibus,  Tenaretnr.     (L.  Epp.  IL  p.  116.) 
t  The  Bible  Booisty. 
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*T  man^s  own,  with  this  perfect  righteoutnen  of  Christ, 
is  to  corrupt  the  two  grett  fondMnental  troths  of  the 
O-ospel.  Such  were  the  two  leading  heresies  of  Rome ; 
•nd  the  doctrines  that  certain  teachers  would  introduce 
snto  the  hoeom  of  the  Reformation,  though  not  carried 
%o  such  a  length,  hav«  the  same  tendencies. 

liother,  taking  up  the  Greek  originals  of  the  inspired 
'Writers,  entered  upon  the  difficult  task  of  reodering 
Them  into  his  native  tongue.  Important  moment  in 
Tfa«  history  of  the  Reibrmatiou^  theneeforth,  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  hsnds  of  the  Reformer.  The  Bible 
"w^s  bioogfat  forward^-and  Lather  held  a  secondary 
place.  God  showed  himself,  and  man  was  seen  as  no- 
thing. The  Reformer  placed  the  Book  in  the  hands  of  his 
contemportries ;  thenceforward,  each  could  hear 
God  speakiiig  to  him — and,  as  for  himsrif,  he  miu' 
^led  in  the  crowd,  placing  himself  among  those  who 
came  to  draw  Irom  the  common  fountain  of  light  and 
tife.  ^ 

In  translating  the  holy  Scriptures,  Luther  had  found 
that  consolation  and  strength  which  met  his  need. 
'Weak  in  body,  solitary,  depressed  in  spirit,  by  the  ma- 
'chinations  of  his  enemies,  and  sometimes  by  the  in- 
diacretion  of  his  friends — and  sensible  that  his  life  was 
waating  in  the  rioom  of  the  old  csstle,  ha  had,  at  times, 
to  paas  tliroogfa  awful  struggles.  <  In  those  days,  men 
-were  much  disposed  to  carry  into  the  Tisible  world  the 
cooAieta  that  the  soul  susuins  with  its  spiritual  ene- 
■liea.  Luther's  vmd  imagination  easily  gave  bodily 
ahape  to  the  emotions  of  his  soul,  and  xSe  sopeisti- 
tiotia  of  the  middle  ages  had  stiU  some  hold  upon  his 
mind,  so  that  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of 
CalTin,  in  reference  to  hie  judgment  in  regard  to  bere- 
tica,  that  he  had  in  him  the  remains  of  popery.  To 
Lotker,  Satan  was  not  simply  an  invisible,  thooffh  re- 
ally ezisting  being ;  he  thought  that  adversary  of  God 
was  accustomed  to  appear  in  bodily  form  to  man,  as  he 
had  appeared  to  /esas  Christ.  Although  we  may  more 
than  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  details  given  on 
»ocb  topics,  in  his  Table-talk  and  elsewhere,*  history 
muat  yet  record  this  weakness  in  the  Reformer.  Never 
had  these  gloomy  imaginations  such  power  over  him 
ss  in  hia  seclusion  in  the  Wsrtbnrg.  At  Worms, 
when  in  the  days  of  his  strength,  ho  had  braved  the 
power  of  the  devil ;  but  now,  that  strength  was  broken, 
and  his  reputation  tarnished.  He  was  thrown  aside ; 
SaUn  had  his  turn ;  and,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  Luther 
imagined  ho  saw  him  rearing  before  him  his  gigantic 
form — lifting  his  finger,  as  it  threatening,  erinning  tri- 
umphantly, and  grinding  his  teeth  in  fearful  raffo.  One 
day,  in  particular,  as  it  is  reported,  while  Luwer  was 
engaged  in  transUting  the  New  Testament,  he  thought 
he  saw  Satan,  in  detestation  of  his  work,  tormenting 
and  vexing  him,  and  moving  round  him,  like  a  lion, 
resdy  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  Luther,  alarmed  and 
aioosed,  snatching  up  his  inkstand,  threw  it  at  the  head 
<^  his  enemv.  The  apparition  ▼anished,  and  the  ink- 
bottle  was  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  wall.t 

His  stay  at  the  Wartburg  began  now  to  be  insup- 
portable to  him.  He  was  imlignanC  at  the  timidity  of 
his  protectors.  Sometimes  he  remained  ill  ^vf,  lost 
in  silent  and  deep  meditation,  and,  awakening  from  it, 
he  would  utter  the  exclamation—'*  Ah  !  would  I  were 
H  Wittembergt"  At 
strain  himoetf:  **        „ 

policy.  **  He  must  again  see  his  friends— heaf  from 
their  lips  how  things  were  going  on,  and  talk  over  all 
with  them.  True,  he  riskM  falling  into  the  power  of 
but  nothmg  could  deter  him.    Toward 


At  length  he  could  no  longer  re- 
enough  !"  he  thou^t,  **  enough  of 


•  M.  MIehslak,  ia  his  memoln^f  Lutber,  devotai  no  Isti 
than  tbirty  pSK**  ^  tbe  Tarioua  soconnts  of  this  incident 

tThe  keeper  of  the  Wsrtbnrg  regnlarly  polats  out  to  tra- 
vdlcrt,  the  muk  made  by  Lather^  hikrtsBd.  ,     . 


the  end  of  November  he  secretly  quitted  the  Wart- 
burg, and  set  out  for  Wittemberg.'^ 

A  storm  had  just  then  burst  forth  against  him.  The 
Sorbonne  had  at  length  spoken  out.  This  celebrated 
school  of  Paris— next  in  authority,  in  the  church,  to 
the  pope  himself — the  sncient  and  venerable  source 
whence  theological  teaching  had  gone  forth,  had  just 
issued  its  verdict  against  the  Reformation.  Tiie  fol- 
lowing were  among  the  propositions  it  condemned : 
Luthor  had  said,  **  God  ever  pardons  sin  freely,  and 
requires  nothing  from  us  in  return,  save  that,  for  the 
time  to  come,  we  live  accordioff  to  righteousness.'* 
He  had  added  :  *'  The  most  mortal  of  all  mortal  slus,  is 
thia— to  wit,  that  a  man  should  think  that  he  is  not 
guilty  of  damnable  and  mortal  sin  in  the  sight  of  God." 
He  had  also  declared,  that  the  practice  of  burning  he- 
retics was  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  To 
these  several  propositions,  as  well  as  to  many  others 
which  it  quoted,  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  in  Paris, 
had  replied  by  the  word,  "  Heresy,  let  it  be  accursed.**! 

But  there  was  a  youth,  a  stripling  of  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  of  diffident  and  retiring  manners,  who 
ventured  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  that  the  first  college 
in  Europe  had  threwn  down.  It  was  no  secret  st  Wit- 
temberg,  whst  was  to  be  thought  of  those  tofty  cen- 
sures; it  was  known  that  Rome  had  allowed  free 
course  to  the  machinations  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
that  the  Sorbonne  had  been  misled  by  the  influence 
of  two  or  three  fanatical  teachers,  who  were  designated 
in  Paris  by  satirical  nicknames. I  Accordingly,  in  his 
apology,  Melanctbon  did  not  confine  himself  to  defend- 
ing Luther,  but,  with  the  fearlessness  which  character- 
ises his  writings,  he  carried  the  war  into  his  adversa- 
ries* camp.  "  xou  say  *  he  is  a  Manichean,*  *  he  is  a  Mon- 
tanist ;'  you  call  for  fire  and  faggot  to  repress  his  mad- 
ness. And  who,  I  pray  you,  is  Montsnist  7  Luther, 
who  would  have  men  behove  Scripture  only,  or  your- 
selves, who  would  claim  belief  for  the  thoughts  of  men 
rather  than  for  the  Word  of  God  1*'^ 

And  truly,  the  attaching  more  im[>ortance  to  man*a 
teaching  than  to  God*s  word,  was,  in  substance,  the 
heresy  of  Montanus,  as.it  is  the  real  character  of  that 
of  the  pope,  and,  indeed,  of  all  who  rank  church  autho- 
rity, or  mystical  impulses,  above  the  plain  words  of 
the  Sacred  Writings.  Accordingly,  the  youns  master 
of  arts,  who  had  been  heard  to  say — "  I  would  rather 
die  than  relinquish  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  *'I1— did  not 
stop  there.  He  charged  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  with 
having  darkened  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  put  out  the 
doctrine  of  Faith,  snd  substituted  a  vain  philosophy  m 
plsce  of  true  Christianity .1^  The  publication  of  this 
writing  of  Melanctbon  changed  the  position  of  the  par- 
ties. He  proved,  unanswerM)ly,  that  the  heresy  was  in 
Paris,  and  in  Rome,  and  the  Catholic  truth  at  Wit* 
temberg. 

All  this  while,  Luther,  little  regarding  the  censures  of 
the  Sorbonne,  wss  journeying  in  bis  disguise  as  a  knight 
toward  the  university  city.  Various  rumours  reached 
him  in  his  jourosy,  of  a  spirit  of  iixipatience  and 
insubordination  having  manifested  itsen  smong  cer- 
tain of  his  adherents.**    He  was  deeply  grieved  at 

*  Machete  er  sich  heimlich  sua  seiner  Fatmo  aa£  (L.  0pp. 
xviU.  SS8.) 

t  Determinatio  theoloconim  Farliienifuln  super  dootrina 
Lutherans.    (Con>.  Bef. X  p.  806  to  88B.) 

I  DsBnannt  tnuaWri  Beda,  Qusrooa,  at  Chriitophoms. 
Nomina  rant  honim  monstromai  etiam  vnlgo  nunc  nota  Be- 
lua,  8terea«,  Christotomos.   (Zwlnglii  Spp.  L  p.  176.) 

^Corp.Ref.i.p.S96.) 

llflciss  me  positamm  saimam  oitinsquam  fldem.  (Corp. 
R«f.i.p.8M.) 

.f  Brangsutta  obscuraton  sst  .  .  .  fides  extincte  .  .  .  Bx 
Chriitianmmo,  contra  omnem  lenflnm  spfritus,  facta  est  qu» 
dam  phttoBofkhica  vivsndi  ratio.  (Ibid.  p.  400.) 

**  Per  vlam  vexatns  rumora  varJo  de  nostromm  quommdam 
importunitate.    (L.  £pp.  ii.  p.  109.) 
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it*  At  last  he  arrired  at  Wittemberg,  without  haTing 
,  bean  recogoized  on  the  road  thither,  and  etopped  at  the 
door  of  A  madorff.  Immediately  hia  frieuda  were  aeeretly 
called  together.  Among  the  first  waa  Melanethon, 
who  had  ao  orten  aaid,  **  I  would  rather  die  than  be 
separated  from  him.**t  They  met.  What  an  inter- 
▼lew !  what  joy !  The  captive  of  the  Wartbufff,  anr- 
rounded  by  hia  frienda,  enjoyed  the  aweeta  of  Chria- 
tian  friendship.  He  leameq  the  apread  of  the  Reform- 
ttion — the  bopea  of  hia  brethren — and,  delighted  with 
what  he  aaw  and  beard,t  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed, 
gave  thanks,  and  then,  with  brief  delay,  set  forth,  and 
returned  to  the  Wartburg. 

Hia  joy  waa  well  founded.  The  work  of  the  Re- 
formation made,  juat  then,  a  prodigious  advance.  Feld- 
kircben,  ever  in  the  van,  had  mounted  the  breach ; 
the  whole  body  of  thoae  who  held  the  new  doctrinee 
were  in  motion,  and  the  energy  which  carried  the  Re- 
formation from  the  range  of  teaching  into  the  public 
worahip,  to  private  life,  and  the  conttitbtion  of  the 
church,  revealed  itaelf  by  another  explosion — more 
threatening  to  the  papal  power  than  that  which  had 
already  happened. 

Rome,  having  rid  heraelf  of  the  Reformer,  thought 
•he  had  eztingniahed  the  new  heresy ;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  a  great  change  took  place.  Death  removed 
the  pontiff  who  had  put  Luther  under  ban.  Troublea 
broke  out  in  Spain,  and  compelled  Charles  Y.  to  re- 
cross  the  Pyrenees.  War  waa  declared  between  that 
prince  and  Francis  the  First ;  and,  (as  if  thie  were 
sot  enough  to  engross  the  emperor's  attention,)  So- 
lyman  invaded  Hungary.  Charlea,  thus  attacked 
on  all  aides,  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  un- 
molested the  monk  of  Worma,  and  hia  religioaa  no- 
velties. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  the  bark  of  the  reformed 
faith,  which,  driven  in  every  direction  by  the  winds, 
had  been  well-nigh  swampe^  righted  itaelf,  and  rode 
above  the  watera. 

It  was  in  the  convent  of  the  Augostines,  at  Wit- 
temberg, that  the  Reformation  ahowed  iuelf.  Wo 
cannot  wonder  at  thia.  The  Reformer,  it  is  true,  waa 
not  within  its  walls,  but  no  human  power  could  expel 
from  it  the  spirit  that  had  animated  him. 

Strange  doctrinea  had,  for  aome  time,  been  occaai- 
onally  heard  in  the  chuich  where  Luther  had  so  often 
prescbed.  A  xealoua  monk,  who  filled  the  oflke  of 
college  preacher,  loudly  urged  on  his  bearers  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  Reformation.  As  if  Luther,  whose  name 
was  on  every  one's  lips,  had  reached  too  commanding 
an  elevation  and  esteem,  God  seemed  to  be  making 
choice  of  men,  no  way  known  for  any  strength  of  cha- 
racter or  influence,  to  bring  in  the  Reformation,  for 
which  the  renowned  doctor  had  openfid  a  way.  "  Chriat," 
«aid  the  preacher,««  inatituted  the  Sacrament  of  the  Al- 
tar, in  remembrance  of  hia  death,  and  not  to  make  it 
an  object  of  worahip.  To  bow  down  to  it  is  idolatry. 
The  priest  who  communicatee  alone,  or  in  private,  is 
guilty  of  a  ain.  No  prior  haa  the  right  to  require  a 
monk  to  say  mass  alone.  Let  one,  two,  or  three,  offi- 
ciate, and  all  the  reat  receive  the  Lonfa  Sacrament 
Dnder  both  kinda.**^ 

Such  waa  the  change  called  for  by  the  monk,  Gabriel ; 
and  hia  bold  worda  were  heard  with  approbation  by  hia 
luotber  monks,  particularly  those  who  oaae  fiom  the 

•  LissslBdsrsmiessineFrsoBdeMsRL    (L.  Opp.xviU. 

jksn.) 

'  t  Quo  si  mihl  earsBdm  sst,  OMttiUB  toitlns  tnlssa.  (Corn. 
Bsr.i.p.46».-4M.) 

4  Omnia  vsheaMDtarplaesBtttta  video  St  sndls.  (UKppw 
ii.p.  190.) 

^UamSoder  t  IsffiUeallfssimhslleB  VBddisaBAsra 
11        -  -  -     -        -- 


(Oorp.B«i:Lpw4NL) 


Low  Conntries.*  As  disoiplas  of  the  Goipsl,  iki 
should  they  not  conform,  in  everytb'ug,  to  iu  dim- 
tions  t  Hs4  not  Luther  himself,  in  writing  to  MeUiK* 
thon,  in  the  month  of  August,  remarked—*'  Hencefbcth, 
I  will  wKf  no  more  private  masses  ?"t  Thus,  ihs  friii% 
the  very  soldiers  of  the  hierarchy,  when  mads  fm  by 
the  Word  of  God,  boldly  took  part  against  Rson. 

In  Wittembeig,  tbey  encountered  an  anbcndiog  »• 
aistanee  fsom  the  prior,  and  here  they  vieldsd— •(  tin  I 
same  time  protecting,  that  to  sappoit  the  nan,  mi  to 
oppose  the  Goepel  of  God.  I 

The  prior  bad  canied  the  day.  Gne  nan's  latte- 
rity  had  prevailed  over  all  the  rest  It  ni^t  biTsbMi 
thought  that  thia  stir  amoiw  the  AugusUnos  mtbot 
a  caprieiooa  act  of  insubonnoatioo,  such  ss  wis  oft«  ' 
occurrinff  in  the  convents ;  but,  in  reality,  the  Spinttf 
God  itsJf  waa  then  moving  Christian  hesrts.  A  » 
gle  voice,  proceeding  ftom  the  seclusion  ef  a  iiiqb» 
tery,  found  a  thouaand  echoee ;  and  that  which  ■• 
would  have  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  ths  iohibiu 
ante  of  the  convent,  apread  beyond  ita  walls,  and  btfn 
to  show  itself  in  the  iieart  of  the  city. 

RnoMMra  of  the  differencee  among  the  moob  irat 
soon  circulated  in  the  town  :  the  borghers  and  itt> 
dents  sided,  some  with,  and  others  eganst,  the  mm. 
The  eleetor'a  court  interpoead.  Frederic,  m  some  m* 
prise,  despatched  his  Chancellor,  Fontaoas,  to  Wit- 
temberg, with  orders  to  redooo  the  monks  toobsdisMi, 
potting  them,  if  necessary,  upon  bread  and  wstcr;( 
and,  on  the  13th  of  October,  a  depoutaon  of  profMson, 
among  whom  wie  Melanethon,  repairing  to  ths  eoa- 
vent,  exhorted  the  monks  to  desist  from  all  inssfi- 
tiona,^  or,  at  leaat  to  wait  the,  ooorse  of  etents.  Thii 
did  but  rekindle  their  Boal ;  and  all,  with  exceptiooor 
their  prior,  being  of  one  mind  in  their  iaitk,  thsr  ip* 
poaled  to  Scripture,  to  the  apiritual  discenmeat " 
believers,  and  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  dirinN- 
and  two  daya  after,  handed  in  a  declaration  in  wiitiog. 

The  professors  proceeded  to  exsmins  the  queiuoB 
more  cloeely,  and  perceived  that  the  monks  had  nth 
on  their  side.  Having  come  to  convince  otheri,  thif 
were  convinced  themselves  !  What  was  to  be  doM? 
Conscience  pleeded-^their  perplexity  was  csotinsillf 
increasing ;  and,  at  last,  after  long  hesitatioo,  Ihaf 
came  to  a  coorageous  deciaion. 

On  the  SOth  of  October,  the  University  reportsd  to 
the  elector,  after  aetting  forth  the  abuses  of  ths  ohm: 
'*  Let  your  Electoral  Highneaa,'*  said  they,  '*po^» 
•nd  to  all  cormpliona ;  leat,  in  the  day  of  jadgaMB^ 
Christ  should  apply  to  us  the  rebukes  bs  once  pit- 
nounced  upon  Capemmom.** 

Thua  it  waa  no  longer  a  handful  of  obscore  Doab 
who  spoke— 4t  waa  Um  UntTsrsity,  accieditsd  bf  w 
most  iudicioos,  as  having,  for  yeara  past,  bseo  ths  git^l 
school  of  national  instraction :  and  thus,  tbs  rtfT 
agency  employed  to  quell  the  spirit  of  the  Rsfonnslis^ 
waa  about  to  difihiae  it  far  and  wide.  . 

Melanethon,  with  that  deciaion  which  he  cairisd  in- 
to learning,  put  forth  fifty- five  propoaitioos  csleohtod 
to  enHghten  the  minds  of  enquirers.  ^ 

^  Just,*'  said  he,  aa  gaxing  on  n  cross  '^^^n^ 
worl^  but  the  bare  contemplation  of  a  aign  thairsmio* 
ua  of  Chriat*s  death."  ^ 

**  Jus<  aa  to  behold  the  son  is  not  to  do  any  Cb^^ 
work,  but  merely  to  look  upon  that  which  renudi « 
of  Chriat  and  hia  Goepel."  ^ 

<«So,  to  peruke  of  the  Loid'a  Sopper,  is  not  to0M| 

good  work,  bat  merely  to  make  nae  of  a  sign  «»» 

*  DOTSMiateTlMaJenerPaithmi  Nlsdarl«od«rtaf»..l^^ 

tSsdsteKoamDlToflnoii  fMiam  isiMsa  privatifli » •''^ 

m^uSffioiuSM  nisht  Mass  hattsa,  tis  vsrisBVhiU 
lekaaoiidkellOTsmpAadan.   (Corp.  Bd:  L  M"  / 
IMttdsmMsssbaltsnksiosNsusraaf  naoksn.  (0*^ 


tWoUan4ieMofl 
in  dsr  Koekaa  and 
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cloitten ;  that,  when  the  friin  are  met  in  the  sticet^ 
they  should  be  twitched  by  the  cloak,  and  pointed  out 
to  ridicole ;  and  that,  i(  that  does  not  rout  them  from 
their  convent,  they  should  be  expelled  bv  main  force. 
He  cries,  *  break  open  the  monasteries,  destroy  them, 
raae  them  to  their  foundations,  that  no  trace  of  them 
may  remain,  and  that,  on  the  ground  they  cover,  not 
one  stone  may  be  left  of  walls  that  have  sheltered  such 
sloth  and  soperstitioo.*  "* 

The  friars  were  astonished  ;  their  consciences  whie* 
pered  that  the  charge  brought  against  them  was  bul 
too  true : — that  the  life  of  a  monk  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  God :— and  that  no  man  could  have  a 
claim  to  their  implicit  and  unlimited  obedience. 

In  one  day,  thirteen  Auffostine  monks  Quitted  th* 
convent,  sod,  throwing  aaide  the  habit  of  their  order, 
assumed  the  dress  of  the  laity.  Such  of  them  as  had 
the  advantage  of  instruction  continued  their  course  of 
study,  in  tM  hope  of  .being  one  day  useful  to  the 
Church ;  and  such  as  had  profited  little  by  study,  sou^ 
a  livelihood  by  working  with  their  own  hands,  accordimg 
to  the  precept  of  the  Apostle,  and  after  the  examplS 


i  to  reoiembitiiee  the  grace  bestowed  opoa  us 
UMneogh  Christ.'* 

^  But  here  it  the  differenoe ;  namely,  that  the  sym- 
bols invented  by  men  do  ctU^  remind  us  of  what  they 
■ignify-vwhile  the  aiges  given  by  Qod,  not  merely  ra- 
call  the  things  themselvea,  b«t  aMore  ouf  hearts  in  the 
will  oT  God." 

**Aa  the  sight  of  a  craee  doec  not  josUfy,  so  the 
■MBS  cannot  jastify.'* 

**  Aa  thegasiqg  ou  a  cross  is  no  sacrifice  for  omrown 
m  otkers'  sms,  joet  so  the  mess  ie  no  sacrifice.*' 

**  Tlmra  is  bat  one  sacrifice— but  one  satisfaction — 
Jaaua  Christ.    Beside  him  theie  ia  none  other.** 
'  Let  each  bishops  as  do  not  withstand  the  prolaoa* 
la  of  the  mass,  be  aaatheoM.'** 

Thua  epake  the  pious  and  geotie-nirited  Philip. 

The  Elector  was  astounded.  Hie  intention  had 
baeo  to  laetore  order  aanong  a  few  refractoiy  friars, 
and  lo !  the  entire  University,  with  Melanethon  at  their 
head,  atand  op  to  defend  them  To  wait  the  cooree 
of  events  waa,  ordinarily,  in  his  view,  the  moot  eligible 
ooorae.  He  bed  no  relish  for  abropi  ehangea,  and  it 
waa  bia  wish  that  aU  opiniene  should  be  left4o  work 
their  owa  way.  "  Time  alone,*'  thought  ha,  •'  throws 
light  upon  all  things,  and  brings  all  to  maturity.**  And 
yet  the  Reformation  was  advancing,  in  spite  of  all  his 
cantioo,  with  rapid  strides,  and  thrsatened  to  carry 
all  before  it.  Frederic  made  indeed  some  eflforts  to 
aneat  it.  Hia  authority— the  influence  of  his  personal 
charaetor  end  such  aigumente  as  appeared  to  him 
■Mai  ooDclosiva,  were  all  called  into  exercise :  "  Do 
not  be  haaty,"  said  he,  to  the  divinee,  **  you  are  too 
few  in  number  to  effect  such  a  change.  If  it  is  well 
feanded  in  Scripture,  othera  will  be  ted  to  see  it,  and 
yon  will  bare  the  whole  Church  with  yon  in  patting 
aa  end  to  these  corruptione.  Speak  of  these  thiiws— 
diaeeae  and  preach  them  as  mnch  as  yon  will,  but  keep 
op  tbe  eaublished  servicee." 

Soch  was  the  war  waged  relative  to  the  maaa.  The 
monka  bad  boldly  mounted  to  the  assault— the  divines, 
after  a  moment  of  indecision,  had  supported  them.— 
Tbe  prince  and  his  coonsellora  alone  defended  the  ci- 
tadeL  It  has  been  said,  that  the  Reformation  was 
faroQght  aboot  by  the  power  and  authority  of  the  elec- 
tor ;  bat,  eo  fer  from  this  being  tbe  case,  we  see  the 
assailania  drawing  off  their  foreee,  in  deference  to  the 
voice  of  tbe  revered  Frederic,  and  the  mass,  for  a  while, 
centinuing  to  hoU  its  place. 

The  bMt  of  bsttle  wss  already  beginning  to  rage  in 
anotber  part  of  the  field.  The  monk,  Gabriel,  did  not 
nlaz  in  bia  fervid  eppeale  from  the  polpit  of  the  An* 
gnatinea.  It  was  againat  the  condition  of  monkery 
itself  ha  now  dealt  his  powerful  strokes ;  and,  if  the 
strength  of  Romish  doctrines  was  principally  in  the 
maaa,  tbe  monastit  order  formed  the  main  support  of 
bar  prieatly  hierarchy.  Hence,  these  two  posto  wera 
the  bat  to  be  stormed.  **  No  one,"  exclaimed  Gabriel, 
according  to  tbe  prior's  report,  "  not  even  a  single  in- 
mate of  a  convent,  keeps  God's  commandmenu." 

**  No  one  who  weara  a  cowl  can  be  saved,  t  Whoso 
enters  a  cloister,  entera  into  the  service  of  the  Devil 
Vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience  to  a  superior, 
are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel." 

Tbeee  strange  expressions  were  reported  to  the 
arior,  who  took  caro  not  to  be  present  in  chureh  to 
hear  them. 

**  Gabriel,"  said  his  tnformanu,  *•  Gsbriel  ineisu  that 
every  possible  means  should  be  taken  to  clear  out  the 


of  the  worthy  bnrghen  of  Wittember^.t  One,  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  carpentry,  appUed  for  the  (roe- 
dom  of  the  city,  resolving  to  marry  and  settle. 

If  Luther*s  entrance  into  the  convent  of  the  Augna- 
tines,  at  Erfurth,  had  laid  the  seeds  of  the  Reforma* 
tion,  the  departura  of  the  thirteen  monka  from  the  con* 
vent  of  the  Augustines  of  Wittemberg  was  the  signal 
of  iu  taking  poaaeasion  of  the  nationa  of  Christendom. 
For  a  peri^  of  thirty  years,  Eraamus  had  exposed  the 
unprofitableness,  fatuity,  and  vices,  of  the  friars ;  and 
ail  Europe  had  goae  with  him  in  his  ridicule  and  co»> 
tempt.  Thirteen  men  of  resolute  character  returned  to 
their  place  in  society : — end  there,  in  service  to  their 
fellow  men,  sought  to  fulfil  God's  commandmenta. 
The  marriage  of  f  eldkirchen  was  one  of  humiliation 
to  the  hierarchy : — ^the  emancipation  of  these  thirteen 
Aogostines  followed  close  upon  it,  as  a  second.  Monk- 
ery»  which  had  establiahed  itself  in  the  dav  when  the 
Church  entered  on  her  long  period  of  bondage  and  er- 
ror, waa  doomed  to  fall  whenever  the  time  came  which 
should  restoro  liberty  and  Uuth. 

This  bold  steu  occasioned  a  general  ferment  in 
Wittembeig.  All  marvelled  at  Uie  men  who  thua 
came  .forward  to  share  M>e  laboun  of  the  common 
people,  and  welcomed  them  aa  brethren  : — at  the  aama 
time,  cries  were  heard  against  those  who  obstinately 
clung  to  their  indolent  seclusion  within  the  walla  of 
their  monaatery.  The  monks,  who  sdhered.  to  the 
prior,  trembled  in  their  cells,  and  the  prior  himaell^ 
carried  awav  by  the  general  feeling,  sounded  the  per* 
formanco  of  private  maaaes. 

In  a  moment  so  critical,  the  least  concession  necea- 
sarily  precipiuted  the  course  of  evenu.  The  order 
issued  by  the  Prior  caused  a  strong  sensation  in  the 
town  and  in  the  Univereity,  and  produced  an  unfore- 
aeen  exploaion.  Among  the  atudenta  and  burghen  of 
Wittemberg,  wero  some  of  ihoee  turbulent  spirits 
whom  the  least  excitement  inflsmes,  and  uiges  to  cri- 
minal excesses.  These  men  were  indignant  that  the 
aame  massea,  which  were  suspended  by  the  devout 
Prior,  shoohi  still  be  performed  in  the  parish  church ; 
and  on  the  8d  December,  aa  maaa  waa  about  to  ha 
chaunted,  they  suddenly  made  their  way  to  the  altar, 
bore  off  the  books,  and  compelled  the  officiating  priests 
lo  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  Council  and  the  Uni  veraity 
assembled  to  take  severe  measures  a^inst  the  authon 
of  theaa  diaturbances.    But  the  r '' 


•  Dasi  man  nicht  oben  Stuck  Ton  eniem  Kloitsr  da  wy  gas* 
ndon.  Barken  moge.    (Cofp.  BaCi.p.481.) 
t  "  EtUcke  unterden  BuiKerB,«lliche  unter  den  Stodsn* 
ten,*  said  the  prior,  in  his  a^Hress  to  tka  elector.   (Ibid.) 
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ire  not  easily  calmed.  The  Cordeliers  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  Reformation  that  bad  began  to  show  itself 
among  the  Augustines.  Next  day  Uie  students  affixed 
to  the  gates  of  their  monastery  a  threatening  placard. 
Soon  after,  forty  of  their  number  forced  their  way  into 
the  chapel,  and  without,  proceeding  to  violence,  gave 
such  free  expression  to  their  ridicule,  that  the  monks 
dared  not  proceed  with  the  mass.  In  the  efening, 
notice  came  advising  the  friars  to  be  on  their  guard. 
*'  The  students,'*  it  was  said,  **  have  planned  to  break 
mto  the  monastery.'*  The  monks  in  alarm,  and  seeing 
jlo  way  of  defence  against  these  real  or  supposed  at- 
tacks, sent  in  haste  to  ask  protection  of  the  Council. 
Soldiers  were  placed  on  ff^ard,  but  the  enemy  did  not 
make  his  appearance.  The  University  arrested  the 
stodents  who  bad  taken  part  in  these  disturbances. 
They  were  found  to  be  from  Erfurth,  and  already  noted 
for  their  insubordination.*  The  penalty  annexed  to 
their  offence  by  the  laws  of  the  University  was  impos- 
ed upon  them. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  felt  that  a  necessity  had  arisen 
for  a  careful  examination  of  the  lawfulness  of  monas- 
tic vows.  A  cbspter  composed  of  the  Augustine  monks 
of  Thoringen  and  Misnia,  assembled  at  Wittomberg 
in  December  following.  Luther's  judgment  was  ac- 
quiesced in.  They  declared,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
monastic  vows  were  not  sinful,  but,  on  the  other  band, 
that  they  were  not  obligatory.  **  In  Christ,"  said  they, 
**  there  is  neither  laymen  nor  monk— each  one  ia  free 
to  leave  the  monastery  or  to  abide  in  it.  Let  whoever 
leaves  it,  beware  how  he  abuses  his  liberty  ;  let  him 
who  abides  in  it,  obey  his  superiors — but  with  the 
obedience  of  love  ;**  and  they  proceeded  to  prohibit 
mendicity,  and  the  saying  masses  for  money  ;  they 
also  determined  that  the  more  instructed  monks  should 
devote  themselves  to  teaching  the  word  of  God,  and 
that  the  rest  should  labour  with  their  own  bands  for 
the  support  of  their  brethren,  t 

Thus  the  question  of  Vows  seemed  to  be  settled, 
but  that  of  the  Mass  was  still  undecided.  The  Elec- 
tor continued  to  oppose  the  stream,  and  to  defend  an 
inatitution  which  he  aaw  still  standing  in  every  nation 
where  Christianity  was  professed.  The  moderation 
of  this  mild  sovereign  could  not,  however,  for  any 
length  of  time,  hold  in  the  public  mind.  Carlstadt, 
above  all,  took  part  in  the  general  ferment.  Zealous, 
upright,  and  fearless  ;  prompt,  like  Luther,  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  the  truth  ;  be  had  not  the  Reformer's 
wisdom  and  moderation  :  he  was  not  free  from  vanity  ; 
and  with  a  disposition  that  led  him  to  go  deeply  into 
every  question,  he  yet  had  but  little  power  of  judgroeot 
and  no  great  clearness  of  ideas.  Luther  had  delivered 
him  from  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  and  had  led  him 
to  study  the  Scriptures ;  but  Caristadt  had  not  had 
patience  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  had  not,  as  bis  friend  had  done,  acknow- 
Mdged  the  sufficiency  of  God's  word.  Hence  he  was 
often  taken  up  with  singular  interpretations.  As  long 
•s  Luther  was  at  his  side,  the  influence  of  the  master 
restrained  the  disciple  within  due  bounds ;  but  Carl- 
sudt  was  freed  from  this  wholesome  restraint.  In  the 
university — in  the  chapel — throughout  Wittembeig — 
the  liitle  tawny-complexioned  Caristsdt,  who  had  never 
excelled  in  eloquence,  gave  otteranoe  to  thooghta,  at 
times,  profound,  but  often  enthusiastic  and  exaggerat- 
ed. *'What  infatuated  folly !"  he  exclaimed,  *'  for 
men  to  think  that  the  Reformation  must  be  left  to 
Qod's  working.  A  new  order  of  things  is  opening. 
The  strength  of  roan  must  be  brought  in,  and  woe  to 

*  In  summa  et  lollen  die  Aufrahr  etiiche  Studenten  Ton 
Erffarth  erwerckt  haben.    (Corp.  Rcf.  i.  p.  490.) 

t  Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  45«.— The  editors  asslcn  to  this  decree  the 
«te  of  October,  before  the  monks  had  loiiakcn  their  con- 
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him  who  shall  hold  back  inatead  of  raoanting  the  brsscb 
in  the  cause  of  the  mighty  God  !'* 

The  Archdeacon's  speech  conmmicated  hit  own 
impatience  to  hia  andito«y.  "  Whatever  the  Pope  hit 
set  up  is  impious,"  exclaimed  some  men  of  sineen 
and  upright  minds,  under  the  iBfluence  of  hishanngsM. 
"  Let  ua  not  make  ourselves  accomplices  in  these 
abommatione  by  allowing  then  to  exist.  That  which 
God's  word  condemns  ought  to  be  swept  fiom  the 
face  of  Christendom,  vrithout  legaidii^  the  commaDd- 
ments  of  men.  If  the  heads  of  the  aute  and  of  ihe 
chuieh  will  not  do  their  duty,  let  us  at  least  do  oars.  Lei 
us  leave  thinking  of  negociation,  cooferenccs,  ibcacs, 
and  diecnseiona,  and  lei  vs  apply  the  true  remedy  to 
so  many  evils.  We  want  t  aecood  Elijah  to  throw 
down  the  altars  of  Baal  !*' 

The  restoration  of  the  Sapper  of  the  Lord,  in  thii 
moment  of  ferment  and  enthosiastie  excitemeat,  cooM 
not,  doubtless,  wear  that  character  of  solenmitj  ind 
sacredneaa  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  Son  ef  Godio 
his  institution  of  it  *«  the  night  that  he  was  betisjsi'* 
But  if  God  was  now  using  the  weakness  ssd  pastioai 
of  men,  it  was  not  the  less  Hia  own  hand  which  m 
engaged  in  re-eeUUisbing  in  the  midst  of  His  chmch 
the  feaat  of  Hia  own  love. 

As  eariy  ae  the  October  pi«viooo»  Gailstsdt  bd 
privately  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to 
Christ's  appointment,  with  twelve  of  his  friends.  Oa 
the  Sunday  befova  Christmas  Day,  be  anoeoDced  fion 
the  pulpit  that,  on  New  Yoar'a  Day,  he  would  diiiii* 
bate  the  elementa  under  the  two  kinda  bread  and  wise 
to  all  who  ahould  come  to  die  «ltar ;  that  he  intended 
to  omit  all  unnecessary  ceremoniea,*  and  sboold  per* 
form  the  service  without  cope  or  chasoble. 

The  Council,  in  perturbation,  requested  the  eooo- 
sellor  Bergen  to  interfere,  and  prevent  ao  disorderly  s 
proceeding,  wbereopon  Carlstadt  reaolved  not  to  ffiit 
the  time  fixed.  On  Christmaa  Day,  1681,  hepisaca- 
ed,  in  the  parochial  chnrch,  on  the  daty  of  abaodooiog 
the  mass,  and  receiving  the  aaciament  undsr  both 
kinds.  The  sermon  beinfl  ended,  he  came  dosm,  took 
bis  place  ai  the  altar,  and  after  prooouoeing,  in  Ger- 
man, the  words  of  institotion,  said  solemol/f  tamitf 
toward  the  people—**  If  any  one  feels  the  burthen  of 
his  sins,  and  ia  hungering  and  tbimting  for  the  gnce 
of  God,  let  him  draw  near,  and  receive  the  body  aod 
blood  of  the  Lord."t  Then,  without  elevating  iw 
host,  he  distributed  to  each  one  the  bread,  and  wioe, 
saying,  '*  This  is  the  cup  of  my  blood,  the  blood  of  m 
new  and  everlasting  covenant." 

Conflicting  feelinfts  reigned  in  the  assembly.  Some, 
in  the  sense  that  a  further  grace  of  God  was  given  to 
the  chnrob,  drew  near  £•  akar  in  aileot  sooiios. 
Others,  attracted  principally  by  the  novelty  ^^^^ 
casion,  approached  in  some  confusion,  and  with  ekind 
of  impatience.  Not  more  than  five  commuoicenubM 
presented  themselvea  in  the  coofeasional— the  r«J^ 
took  part  only  in  the  public  confession  of  sine.  Can* 
stadt  gave  to  all  the  goneral  absolution,  laying  upon 
them  no  other  penance  than  thia — **  Sin  no  mart.  — 
In  concluaioD,  the  communicanU  aang  the  il^ 

CarlsUdt  met  with  no  opposition.  The  change* 
we  are  narrating  had  already  obuined  gf  nertl  coneor- 
rence.  The  archdeacon  administered  the  Ii>rd'e  mr- 
per  again  on  New-year's  day,  and  also  on  the  Sunday 
following,  and,  from  that  tirae^  the  regular  observant* 
of  it  was  kept  up.    Einaideln,  one  of  the  elector  a 

«  Und  die  aadaren  Sekirym»Ugt  alle  aaeeen  Isasen.  {Ctf 
Ref.  I.  p.  612.)  _  .   -^ 

t  Wet  mtt  8<inden  beech wert  und  nach  der  Onede  uw* 
httognig  aad  durstig.    (Ibid.  p.  640.)  m   ^Du 

X  wenn  men  commnnioirt  hat,  m>  eingt  msii:  .Mfi"**^ 
(Corp.  Ret  i.  p.  640.) 
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council,  htTing  reboked  CarlsUdt  for  seeking  his  own 
exaltation,  rather  than  the  salvation  of  his  hearers : — 
**  Noble  sir !"  answered  he,  **  I  would  meet  4eath  in 
any  form,  rather  than  desist  from  following  the  Scrip- 
tore.  The  word  has  come  to  me  so  quick  and  power- 
ful ...  .  woe  is  me  if  I  do  not  preach.'**  Soon 
after  this,  Carlstadt  married. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  town-council  of  Wit- 
temberg  issued  regulations  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Supper,  according  to  the  amended  ritual.  Steps  were 
also  taken  to  restore  the  influence  of  religion  upon 
poblic  morale ;  for  it  was  the  office  of  the  Reforma- 
tion  to  re-establish,  simultaneously,  faith.  Christian 
worship,  and  general  morality.  It  was  decreed  that 
poblic  bcgears  should  be  no  longer  tolerated,  whether 
friars  or  ouiers ;  and  that  in  each  street,  some  man, 
well-reported  of  for  piety,  should  be  commissioned  to 
take  care  of  the  poor,  and  to  summon  before  the  uni- 
versity oj  the  council  such  as  were  guilty  of  disor- 
ders, t 

So  fell  that  grand  bulwark  of  Romish  dominion — 
the  mass.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Reformation  passed 
beyond  the  sphere  of  teaching,  into  that  of  public  wdr- 
ehip.  For  tnree  centuries,  the  mass  and  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  had  been  regularly  established.t 
Throughout  that  long  period,  all  things  within  the 
church  had  a  new  tendency  impressed  upon  them,  and 
evervthing  conspired  to  favour  the  pride  of  man,  and 
the  honour  paid  to  the  priest.  The  holy  sacrament 
had  been  adored — ^regular  festivals  had  been  instituted 
in  honour  of  the  most  stupendous  of  miracles — the 
worahip  of  Mary  had  risen  high  in  the  scale  of  public 
estimation — the  priest,  who,  in  the  consecration  of 
the  elements,  was  supposed  to  receive  mysterious 
power  to  change  them  into  the  very  body  of  Christ, 
bad  been  separated  from  the  class  of  laity,  and,  to  use 
the  words  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  had  become  a  *  medi- 
ator between  God  and  man  *^— celibacy  had  been  pro- 
claimed as  an  inviolable  law — auricular  confession  was 
enforced  upon  the  people,  and  the  cup  of  blessing  de- 
nied them — for  how,  indeed,  should  common  people 
be  ranged  on  the  same  line  with  priests,  honoured  with 
the  most  solemn  of  all  ministrations  ?  The  mass  cast 
reproach  upon  the  Son  of  God  ;  it  was  opposed  to  the 
perfect  remission  through  his  cross,  and  the  spotless 
glory  of  his  everlasting  kingdom.  But  whilst  it  dispa- 
rage] the  glory  of  the  Lord,  it  exalted  the  priest — 
whom  it  invested  with  tlio  inconceivable  power  of  re- 
producing, in  hand,  and  at  will,  the  Sovereign  Crea- 
tor of  all  things  !ll  Thenceforward  the  church  seemed 
to  exist — not  to  preach  the  Gospel,  but  only  to  repro- 
duce Chriat  in  the  flesh !  The  Roman  pontifl*.  whose 
obedient  vassals,  at  their  pleasure,  created  the  body  of 
God  himself-^took  his  seat  as  God,  in  the  temple  of 
God,  and  aaaerted  his  claim  to  a  spiritual  treasury, 
from  whence  to  draw  forth,  at  will,  indulgences  for  the 
pardon  of  men*s  sins. 

Such  were  the  gross  errors  which,  for  a  period  of 
three  centnries,  had  established  themselves  in  the 
church,  in  connection  with  the  mass.  The  Reforma- 
tion, by  abolishing  this  thing  of  man*s  setting  up, 
swept  away  all  the  abuses  blended  with  it.  The  pro- 
ceeding of  the  archdeacon  was,  therefore,  full  of  im- 
porUnt  rcsulu.  The  costly  shows  that  amused  the 
people,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  pride  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  papal  authority,  were  all  ahaken.  The 

•  Mir  M  das  Wort  fiut  in  crosMf  Oesohwindigkett  singeftl- 
hm.   (lUd.p.MC.) 

tKmnenoflenbersn  Bander  zttduldsn  ....  (Ibid.  p.  MO.) 

j  By  the  CoancU  of  Lileran,  in  1916. 

(Sacerdets  oonstituitur  medios  inter  Deum  etpopulun. 
(Th.  Aonin.  Snauna  iii.  p.  93.) 

li  Perieetio  hnjns  sacrament!  son  est  in  uav  fidelium,  sed 
teaonseeratioBematarisk  (T]i.i4tiin.  Bnmma,  Quest  80.) 


glory  was  withdrawn  from  the  priests,  and  returned  to 
rest  on  Jesua — and  the  Reformation  advanced  a  step 
farther. 

Nevertheleaa,  prejudiced  oliaervera  might  have  seen 
nothing  in  all  that  waa  going  on,  but  what  might  be 
deemed  the  effect  of  passing  enthusiaam.  Facta  were 
needed,  that  should  give  proof  of  the  contrary,  and 
demonstrate  that  there  waa  a  deep  and  broad  distinc- 
tion between  a  Reformation  based  on  God*s  word  and 
any  mere  fanatical  excitement. 

Whenever  a  great  ferment  is  working  in  the  church, 
some  impure  elements  are  aure  to  mingle  with  the  tes- 
timony given  to  trath ;  and  some  one  or  more  pretended 
reforms  arise  out  of  man*s  imagination,  and  aerve  aa 
evidences  or  countersigns  of  some  real  reformation  ia 
progreas.  Thus,  many  falae  messiahs,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  church,  were  an  evidence  that  the  true 
Messiah  had  already  come.  The  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  could  not  run  its  courae  without  pre- 
senting the  like  phenomenon,  and  it  waa  firat  exhibited 
in  the  little  village  of  Zwickaa. 

There  were  dwelling  at  Zwickao  a  few  men  wbo^ 
being  deeply  moved  bv  the  events  paasing  around  theai» 
looked  for  special  and  direct  revelationa  from  the  De- 
ity, instead  of  deairing,  in  meekneaa  and  aimplicity, 
the  sanctification  of  their  affections.  These  persons 
asserted  that  they  were  commissioned  to  complete 
that  Reformation  which,  in  their  view,  Luther  had  but 
feebly  begun.  "  What  ia  the  uae,"  asked  they,  ••  of 
such  close  application  to  the  Bible  1  Nothing  is  heard 
of  but  the  Bible.  Can  the  Bible  preach  to  ua  t  Can 
it  auffice  for  our  instruction  1  If  God  had  intended  to 
instruct  us  by  a  book,  would  be  not  have  given  ns  a  Bible 
direct  from  heaven  1  It  ia  only  the  Spirit  that  can  enlight* 
en.  God  himself  speaks  to  ua,  and  shows  us  what  to  do 
and  say."  Thus  did  these  fanatics,  playing  into  the 
hands  of  Rome,  impuffn  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  the  whole  Reformation  ia  based — namely,  the 
perfect  sufficiency  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Nicolas  Storch,  a  weaver,  publicly  declared  that 
the  angel  Gabriel  had  appeared  to  him  by  nisht,  and, 
after  revealing  to  him  mattera  he  waa  not  allowed  to 
divulge,  had  uttered  the  words :  "  Thou  ahalt  sit  on 
my  throne.*"^  A  senior  student  of  Wiltemberg,  named 
Mark  Stubner,  joined  Storch,  and  forthwith  abandoned 
his  studies — for,  according  to  hia  own  atatement,  be 
had  received,  immediately  from  God,  the  ability  to  in- 
teri>ret  holy  Scripture.  Mark  Thomaa,  also  a  weaver,  aa- 
sociated  himself  with  them;  and  another  of  the  initiat- 
ed, byname  Thomaa  Monzer,  a  man  of  fanatical  tarn  of 
mind,  gave  to  the  new  sect  a  regular  organization.  Re- 
solving to  act  according  to  the  example  of  Chriat, 
Storch  chose,  from  among  his  followers,  twelve  apos- 
tles and  seventy  disciples.  All  these  loudly  proclaimed, 
as  we  have  lately  heard  it  aaaerted  by  a  aect  of  our 
own  days,  that  apostles  and  propheU  were  at  laat  re- 
stored to  the  church.! 

Ere  long  the  new  prophets,  in  accordance  with 
this  plan  of  adhering  to  the  example  of  those  of  holy 
writ,  began  to  declare  their  mission.  *'  Woe  !  woe  !" 
they  exclaimed,  *'  a  church  under  human  governors, 
corrupted  like  the  bishops,  cannot  be  the  church  of 
Christ.  The  ungodly  rulen  of  Christendom  will  soon 
be  caat  down.  In  five,  six,  or  seven  yeara,  a  time  of 
univeraal  desolation  will  come  upon  the  earth.  The 
Turk  will  get  poeaession  of  Germany ;  the  clergy, 
not  even  excepting  those  who  have  married,  shall  bo 
slain.  The  ungodly  sinners  shall  all  be  destroyed  ; 
and  when  the  earth  shall  have  been  purified  by  blood, 

*  Adrolajia  OaMelem  Angelnm.  (Cameraril  Vita  Melaae* 
thonls,  p.  4A.) 

t  Breviter,  de  sese  prsdloant,  viros  esse  propheticot  et  apos> 
tolicot.    <Coip.BaClp.U4.)  '  '^ 
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iopreme  power  shall  be  given  to  Storch,  to  install  the 
[teinte  in  the  government  of  the  earth.  *  Then  shall 
there  be  one  faith  and  one  baptism !  The  day  of  the 
Lord  draweth  nigh,  and  the  end  of  all  things  is  at 
hand:  Woe!  woe^!  woe!"  Then,  pnblicly  declaring 
that  infant  baptism  was  of  no  avail,  the  new  propheu 
called  upon  all  to  draw  near,  and-receive  at  their  bands 
•  true  baptism,  in  token  of  their  entrance  into  the  new 
charch  of  God. 

Such  preaching  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  po- 

Sttlar  mind.  Not  a  few  devout  persons  were  startled 
y  the  thought  that  prophets  were  again  given  to  the 
enureh,  and  those  on  whom  the  love  of  the  marvellous 
had  most  power,  threw  themselves  into  the  opeh  arms 
df  the  eccentric  preachers  of  Zwickau. 

But  scarcely  had  this  heresy,  which  had  shown  itself 
«f  old  in  the  days  of  Montanism,  and  again  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  drawn  together  a  handful  of  separatists,  when 
it  encountered,  in  the  Reformation,  a  strong  opposing 
-yower.  Nicolas  Haossman,  to  whom  Luther  gave 
that  noble  testimony,  **  What  toe  teaek,  ht  acUf^f  was 
at  this  time  pastor  of  Zwickau.  Thia  good  man  was 
not  led  away  by  the  pretensions  of  the  false  prophets. 
Supported  by  his  two  deacons,  he  aoccessfuUy  resisted 
the  innoTstions  Storch  and  his  followers  were  seeking 
to  introduce.  The  fanatics,  repelled  by  the  pastors  of 
the  church,  fell  into  another  extravagance ;  they  formed 
neetings,  in  which  doctrines  subversive  of  order  were 
publicly  preached.  The  people  caught  the  infection, 
and  disturbancee  were  the  consequence.  A  priest, 
bearing  the  sacrament,  was  pelted  with  stones  ;t  and 
fte  civil  authority  interfering  committed  the  most  vio- 
lent of  the  party  to  prison.^  Indignant  at  this  treat- 
nent,  and  intent  upon  jostifving  themselves,  and  ob- 
taining redress,  Storch,  Mark  Thomas,  and  Stubner, 
repsired  to  Wittemberg.fl 

They  arrived  on  the  S7th  December,  162L  Storch, 
heading  the  way,  with  the  port  and  bearing  of  a  Lana- 
knecht,ir  snd  Mark  Thomas  and  Stubner  following  be- 
hind. The  disorder  that  reigned  in  Wittembeig  was 
favourable  to  their  designs.  TiM  youth  of  the  acade- 
mies, and  the  class  of  citizens  already  roused  and  ex- 
cited, were  well  prepared  to  give  ear  to  the  new  teacb- 
eia. 

Making  tore  of  co-operation,  they  waited  upon  the 
university  professors,  to  receive  their  sanction :  **  We," 
said  they,  **  are  sent  by  God  to  teach  the  people.  The 
Lord  has  favoured  as  with  special  commmonications 
from  Himself.  We  have  the  knowledge  of  things  which 
mre  coming  upon  the  earth.**  In  a  word,  we  are  apos- 
tles and  prophets,  and  we  appeal,  for  the  truth  of  what 
we  say,  to  Doctor  Luther."  The  professors  were 
amazed. 

**  Who  <ioramfS8ioned  you  to  preach  1**  inquired  Me- 
lancthon,  of  Stubner,  who  had  formerly  studied  under 
him,  and  whom  he  now  received  at  his  table.  "  The 
Lord  our  God."  *•  Have  you  committed  anything  to 
writing  1"  **  The  Lord  our  God  has  forbidden  me  to 
do  so."  MelancthoD  drew  back,  alarmed  and  aston- 
ished. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  spirito  of  no  ordinary  kind  in 
these  men,"  said  he,  "but toAo/ spirits!  .  .  .  none  but 
Luther  can  solve  the  doubt.     On  the  one  hand^  let  us 

*Ut  Remm  potladar  et  inslaarat  sasra  «t  retpoblicas  tradat 
Sanctis  riris  tenendas.  (Camerar.  Yit.  Mel.  p.  4&) 

t  Quod  noi  docemoa,  iUe  £scit 

\  Einen  Prieater  der  das  Yenerabile  getrsgen  nH  Steinea 
geworfen.    (Beck,  p  483.) 

^  Sunt  et  iUic  in  vlnoula  conjacti.  (Mel.  Corp.  Itef.  I.  p.  61S.) 

I  Huo  advolarunt  trea  viri,  doc  laniiloet,  literaram  mdet, 
literatoi  tertins  wt  (Mai.  Coip.  Bef.  i.  p.  611.) 

f  Incldeni  more  et  habfttt  miutum  ittomm  qnos  Lanskneokt 
dlcimufl.    (L.Epp.iLpbM6.} 

**  EsKo  libi  cum  Deo  familiaiia  coUoqnla,  viders  fatun . . . 
(MeLfil«etori,B7thDeo.ia31.   Corp.  Bef.  i.  p.  U4.) 


beware  of  quenching  the  spirit  of  God,  and,  on  tk 
other,  of  being  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  the  devil." 

Storch,  who  was  of  a  restless  disposition,  sooa  left 
Wittemberg;  Stubner  remained  behind.  Actuated  bj 
an  ardent  desire  to  make  proeelyles,  he  went  froia 
house  to  house,  conversing  with  one  and  another,  mi 
presuading  many  to  acknowledge  him  aa  a  piephei  of 
God.  He  especially  attached  himself  to  Cellarias,  i 
Suabian,  a  friend  of  Melanctbon,  and  maater  of  a  school 
attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  young  pertooi. 
Cellarius  admitted,  with  blind  confidence,  the  cUiiM 
of  the  new  apoatles. 

Melaocthon*s  perplexity  and  uneasiness  coDtinncd 
to  increase.  It  was  not  so  much  the  visions  of  the  pro- 
phets of  Zwickau,  as  their  doctrine  concerning  bap- 
tism, that  dialurbed  him.  To  him  it  seemed  agree- 
sble  to  reaaon,  and  he  thought  it  deserved  to  be  ex- 
amined into,  **  for,"  observed  he,  **  nothing  should  be 
lightly  received  or  rejected.'** 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Reforraation.  In  tbii 
hesitation  and  atruggle  of  Melancthon,  we  have  aa  en- 
dance  of  his  uprightness,  which  does  htm  more  booour 
than  a  determined  opposition  could  have  done. 

The  elector  himself,  whom  Melancthon  termed  the 
•*  light  of  Israel,"i  had  his  doubts.  "  PwpbeU  tod 
apostles  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  as  of  old  time  io 
Jerusalem  !  It  is  a  solemn  qaestion,*'  said  he,  "and, 
as  a  layman,  I  cannot  decide  iL  But  rather  than  ligiU 
againat  God,  I  would  take  to  my  ataff,  and  descend  fiem 
my  throne." 

On  reflection,  he  intimated  by  his  counsellors,  Unt 
Wittemberg  had  quite  sufficient  trouble  in  hand.  That 
it  was  most  likely  the  claims  of  the  men  of  Zwickao, 
were  a  temptation  of  the  devil,  and  that  the  wueat 
course  appeared  to  be,  to  allow  the  whole  matter  to 
settle  down ;  that,  nevertheleas,  whenever  his  bigkoeM 
should  clearly  perceive  what  was  God*s  will,  he  woold 
not  confer  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  was  ready  to  ea- 
dure  everything  in  the  cauae  of  truths 

Luther  received,  in  the  Warlborg,  intelligeuce  of 
the  ferment  at  the  court  of  Wittembeig.  His  iDforo- 
ants  appriaed  him  of  atrange  peraons  having  made  their 
appearance,  and  that,  aa  to  their  message,  it  was  not 
known  from  whence  it  came.  The  thought  iwundy 
occurred  to  him,  that  God  had  permitted  these  deplof- 
able  eventa  in  order  to  humble  hit  aervanU,  and  t» 
rouse  them  to  seek  higher  degrees  of  sanctificeuoo. 
"  Your  Highncas,"  said  he,  m  a  leUer  to  the  elector, 
"  your  Highness,  for  many  a  year,  collected  relice  far 
and  wide ;  God  haa  heard  your  prayera,  and  sent  joa< 
at  no  cost  or  trouble  of  your  own,  a  whole  cross,  witJt 
nails,  spears,  and  scourges.  God  prosper  the  newly- 
acquired  relic  !  Only  let  your  Highness  sprttd  m 
your  arms,  and  endure  the  piercing  of  the  nails  inVf^ 
flesh.  I  always  expected  that  Satan  would  send  os 
this  plague."  . . 

Nevertheleas,  there  was  nothing,  according  to  D» 
judgment,  more  urgent  than  to  secure  to  others  toe 
liberty  he  claimed  for  himself.  He  would  hare  oo  di- 
vers weights  or  measures.  »'  Pray  let  them  alene, 
donH  imprison  them,"  wrote  he  to  Spalatin ;  ««  b» 
our  prince  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  pJ^ 
pheta  th*t  have  riaen  up."^  Luther  was  far  beyow 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  even  beyond  rowj®' 
the  Keformers  in  the  matter  of  toleration.       ,       . 

AflFairs  were  daily  growing  more  aerious  id  ww 
tembeig.ll  .  -^mAm 

•  Caniebat  enisB  neqae  admittendiiaa  aeqes  rtj^euaam 
quloqiiam  tamers.    (Gamer.  Yit  Mel.  p.  4t,) 

f  Electorl  laceni»  Israel.    (Ibid.  p.  SIS.)  -vj^  « j8J) 

t  Danber  aaoh  leiden  was  S.C.  O.  Iddso  «JW-,<"*£l  SV 

(Ne  princepa  manns  omentet  m  proph^"*  \^*'V^ 

\'^flsbantomalalndlssdiaoUisca.   ((Jsmer.  Tit  i«* 
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Ctilsiadt  did  not  receive  mtny  thingi  taught  by 
the  new  teachers,  and  eapeeially  their  anabaptist  doc- 
trine ;  bat  there  i«  something  contagious  in  religioas 
CBtbosiasm,  which  a  head  like  his  could  with  difficulty 
irithatand.  From  the  time  the  men  of  Zwickhaa  ar^ 
ztved  in  Wittembeijg,  CarlsUdt  had  accelerated  his 
moTements  in  the  direction  of  riolent  changes :  *«  It  is 
become  necessary,"  cried  he,  **  that  we  should  exter- 
minate all  the  ungodly  practices  around  os.*  He 
brought  forward  all  the  texU  against  image-worship,  and 
with  increased  vehemence  declaimed  against  Romish 
idolatry :  "  People  kneel,"  said  he  "  and  crawl  before 
liioee  idols;  bum  tapers  before  their  shrines,  and 
neke  oflerinffs  to  them.  Let  us  arise,  and  drag  the 
worahippers  from  their  altars !" 

Such  appeals  were  not  lost  upon  the  populace. 
Tbey  broke  into  churches,  carried  off  the  images, 
breakii^  them  in  pieces,  and  burning  them.t  Better 
would  ii  have  been  to  have  awaited  their  abolition  by 
•atbority ;  but  the  cautions  advances  of  the  'leaders 
of  the  Reformation,  were  thought  to  compromise  its 
security. 

It  was  not  long  before  one  who  listened  to  these  en- 
thueiasts,  might  have  thought  that  there  were  no  real 
ChristisDS  in  all  Wittemberg,  save  only  those  who  re- 
feeed  to  come  to  confession,  persecuted  the  priesU, 
end  ate  meat  on  fast  daye.  The  bare  suspicion  that 
be  did  not  reject,  one  and  all,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  as  inventions  of  the  devil,  was  enough  to  sub- 
ject a  man  to  the  charge  of  being  a  worshipper  of  Baal. 
**  We  must  form  a  church,**  they  exclaimed,  that  shall 
coDsiat  of  the  sainto  alone  !** 

The  burghers  of  Wittemberg  presented  to  the  Coun- 
cil certain  regulations  which  it  wss  compelled  to  sanc- 
tion. Several  of  these  regulations  were  conformable 
to  Christian  morals.  The  closing  of  places  of  amuse- 
ment was  particvlarly  insisted  upon. 

But  soon  after  this,  CarisUdt  went  stilt  greater 
lengths ;  be  began  to  pour  contempt  upon  human  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  students  heard  their  aged  tutor  advising 
them,  from  his  rostrum,  to  return  to  iheir  homes,  and 
resame  the  spade,  or  follow  the  plough,  and  cultivate 
the  earth,  becauae  man  was  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow !  George  Mohr,  master  of  the  boys'  school 
of  Wiitemberg,  cairied  away  by  a  similsr  madness, 
called  from  his  window,  to  the  boivbers  outside,  to 
come  and  remove  their  children.  Where,  indeed,  was 
the  nse  of  their  pursuing  their  studies,  since  Storch 
and  Stubner  had  never  been  at  the  University,  and  yet 
were  prophets  t  A  mechanic  was  just  as  well,  nay, 
peffaape,  better  qvaliied  then  aU  the  divines  in  the  world, 
te  preach  the  Gospel! 

Thus  it  was,  that  doctrines  were  put  forth  dirsctly 
opposed  to  the  Reformation.  The  revival  of  letters 
had  opened  a  way  for  the  reformed  opinions.  Fur- 
nished with  theological  learning,  Luther  had  joined  is- 
sue with  Rome:— and  the  Wittemberg  enthusiasts, 
similar  to  those  fanatical  monks  exposed  \iy  Erasmus 
and  Reachlin,  pretended  to  trample  under  root  all  hu- 
man leeraing !  Only  let  Vandalism  once  establish  ito 
sway,  and  the  hopes  ef  the  worid  were  gone ;  and  ano- 
ther irruption  of  barbarians  would  quench  the  light 
which  God  had  kindled  among  Christian  people. 

It  vras  not  long  before  the  results  of  these  strange 
lesBons  began  to  shew  themselves.  Men's  minds  were 
diverted  from  the  Gospel,  or  prejudiced  against  it : — 
the  school  was  almoai  broken  up,  the  demonlised  stu- 
dents burst  the  bands  of  discipline,  and  the  ststes  of 
Genoany  recalled  such  as  belonged  to  their  several 
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jurisdictions.*  Thus  the  men  who  aimed  at  reforming, 
and  infusing  new  vigour  into  everything,  bad  brought 
all  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  **  One  more  efibri,"  thought 
the  partisans  of  Rome,  who,  on  all  sides,  were  again 
lifting  their  heads,  **  and  all  will  be  ours  !"t 

The  prompt  repression  of  these  fsnatical  excesses, 
was  the  only  mesns  of  saving  the  Reformation.  But 
who  shoc^ld  undertake  the  task  1  Melanctbon  f  He 
was  toovoung,  too  deficient  in  firmness,  too  much 

irplexed  by  this  strange  conjuncture  of  circumstancea. 
Elector  1  He  was  the  most  pacific  man  of  his 
age.  To  build  his  castles  of  Altenburg,  Weimar, 
I^hau,  and  Coburg,  to  adorn  the  churches  with  fine 
pictures  by  Lucas  Cranach,  to  improve  the  chauntings 
m  his  chapels,  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  univer- 
sity, and  promote  the  happiness  of  his  subjects ;  to 
stop  in  his  walks,  and  distribute  little  presents  to  play- 
ful children — such  were  the  tranquil  occupations  of  his 
life ;  and  now,  in  his  declining  years,  to  en^^age  in 
conflict  with  fanatica,  and  oppose  violence  to  violence 
— ^how  could  the  gracious  and  pious  Frederic  take  such 
a  step  t 

The  evil,  therefore,  waa  gaining  ground,  and  no  one 
stept  forward  to  arrest  its  progress.  Luther  waa  ab- 
aent  far  from  Wittemberg.  Confusion  snd  ruin  im- 
pending over  the  city.  The  Reformstion  beheld,  pro- 
ceeding, as  it  were,  from  iu  own  bosom,  an  enemy 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  popes  and  emperors^  It  waa 
as  if  on  the  brink  of  an  abyas. 

**  Luther  I  Luther  !'*  was  the  cry  from  one  end  of 
Wittemberg  to  the  other.  The  burghers  were  clamor- 
ous for  his  re-appearence.  Divines  felt  their  need  of 
the  benefit  of  his  judgment ;  even  the  prophets  appeal- 
ed to  him.     All  united  in  entreating  him  to  return,  t 

We  may  guess  what  was  passing  in  the  Reformer's 
mind.  The  harsh  ussge  or  Rome  seemed  nothin|[, 
when  compared  with  what  now  wrubg  hia  heart.  It  is 
from  the  very  midst  of  the  Reformation,  that  iU  ene- 
mies have  gone  forth.  It  ia  preying  upon  ita  own  vi- 
uls ;  and  that  teaching,  which,  bv  its  power,  had  suf- 
ficed to  restore  peace  to  his  troubled  heart,  he  beholds 
perverted  into  an  occasion  of  fatal  dissensions  in  the 
Church. 

«« If  I  knew,**  said  Luther,  at  an  earlier  period,'*  that 
my  doctrine  had  injured  one  human  beinff,  however 
poor  and  unknown — which  it  could  not,  for  it  is  the 
veiy  Gospel— I  would  rather  face  death  ten  timea  over 
than  not  retract  it.^  And  lo !  now,  a  whole  city,  and 
that  city  Wittemberg  itself,  is  sinking  fast  mto  licen- 
tiousness.'* True,  indeed,  the  doctrine  he  had  taught 
had  not  been  the  cause  of  all  this  evil ;  but,  from  every 
quarter  of  Germany,  voices  were  heard  that  accused 
him,  as  the  author  of  it.  Some  of  the  bitterest  feel- 
inga  he  had  ever  known  oppressed  his  spirit  at  this 
juncture,  and  his  trial  was  of  a  different  kind.  Was 
this,  then,  he  asked  himself,  to  be  the  issue  Of  the  great 
work  of  Reformation  ?  Impossible !  he  utterly  reject- 
ed the  doubts  that  presented  themselves.  God  has 
begun  the  work— God  will  fulfil  it.  ••  I  prostrate  my- 
self, in  deep  abasement,  before  the  Eternal,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  implore  of  Him,  that  His  name  may  rest  upon 
this  work,  and  that  if  anything  impure  haa  mingled  in 
the  doing  of  it.  He  will  remember  that  I  am  but  a  sin- 
ful man."il 

The  letters  written  to  Luther,  conveying  reports  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  pretended  prophets,  and  their  ex- 
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tiled  communion  with  the  Lord,  did  not  occasion  bim 
a  moment's  hesitation.  He  well  knew  the  deep  stnifl- 
gles  and  prostrations  of  the  spiritual  life ;  at  £rfurth, 
and  at  Wittemberg,  he  had  bad  experience  of  the 
mighty  power  of  God,  which  rendered  him  but  little 
disposed  to  credit  the  statement,  that  God  had  appeared 
visibly,  and  discoursed  with  his  creature. 

*'  Ask  them,"  said  he,  in  writing  to  Melancthon, 
**  if  they  have  known  those  spirituS  heavings,  those 
pangs  of  God*s  new  creation,  those  deaths  and  hells, 
which  accompany  a  real  regeneration.*  And  if  they 
speak  only  of  sojt  and  tranquil  impressions,  piety,  and 
devotion,  as  they  phrase  it,  donU  believe  them ;  not 
even  thou^  they  should  assert  that  they  have  been 
caught  up  into  the  third  heaven !  In  order  that  Christ 
should  enter  into  his  slory,  it  behoved  him  to  pass 
through  the  suffering  ofaeath :  thus  the  believer  must 
pass  through  the  tribulation  of  his  sin,  before  be  enters 
into  his  Peace.  Would  you  learn  when,  where,  and 
how,  God  speaks  to  men  f «  Listen  to  the  word.  *  At 
a  lion,  He  hiu  broken  all  my  bones — lam  cast  out  from 
before  His  face,  and  my  life  is  brought  doum  to  the 
gates  of  death,*  No,  no  !  the  Divine  Majesty  (aa  they 
term  him)  does  not  speak,  face  to  face,  with  man,  for 
'  no  man,*  says  He,  *  can  see  mv  face  and  live.*  ** 

But  his  firm  conviction  that  tne  prophets  were  under 
a  delusion  did  but  aggravate  Lutbef  a  grief.  The  ao- 
lemn  truth  of  Salvation  by  Grace  seemed  to  have  quick- 
ly lost  its  attraction,  and  men  were  turning  aside  after 
fables.  He  began  to  undentand  that  the  work  was 
not  so  easy  as  he  had  once  fondly  thought.  He  stum- 
bled at  this  first  stone,  placed  in  his  path  by  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  human  heart.  Grief  ana  anxiety  weighed 
heavy  on  his  spirit.  He  desired,  though  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  to  remove  the  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way 
of  the  people,  and  he  resolved  to  return  to  Wittem- 
berg. 

It  was  a  moment  of  considerable  danger.  The 
enemies  of  the  Reformation  thought  themselves  on 
the  very  eve  of  destroying  it.  Georce,  of  Saxony,  who 
would  neither  connect  himself  with  Rome  nor  with 
Witiemberg,  had  written,  as  early  as  the  15th  October, 
1521,  to  Duke  John,  the  Elector'a  brother,  to  induce 
him  to  aide  with  those  who  opposed  the  progrees  of  the 
Reformation.  "  Some,'*  wrote  he,  "  deny  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  othen,  and  those  friara,  too !  drag 
the  relics  of  St.  Antony  through  the  streets,  and  throw 
them  into  the  guttera.^  All  this  comes  of  Luther's 
teaching.  Entreat  your  brother  either  to  make  a  pub- 
lic example  of  the  impious  authon  of  these  disoruen, 
or,  at  least,  publicly  to  declare  his  opinion  of  them. 
Our  grey  haira  warn  us  that  we  are  near  the  end  of 
our  course,  and  that  we  ought  speedily  to  put  an  end 
to  such  evils." 

After  this,  George  took  his  departure,  to  be  present 
at  the  sittings  of  the  Imperial  Government  at  Nurem- 
berg. On  arriving,  be  used  every  means  to  procure 
the  adoption  of  severe  measures.  The  result  was,  that 
on  the  Slst  of  Jsnuary,  the  Diet  published  an  edict,  in 
which  they  complained  bitterly  that  the  priests,  were 
accustomed  to  say  mass  without  being  habited  in 
priest's  garments — that  they  pronounced  the  words  of 
consecration  in  German — administered  it  to  such  as 
had  not  confessed  themselves — paased  it  into  the  hands 
of  layman, without  even  troubling  themselves  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  communicant  came  to  it  fasting. | 

The  Imperial  Government  directed  the  Bishops  ac- 
eoidingly  to  look  after  and  puniab  severely  the  inno- 

*  Qnmras  Bcrm  ezperti  sint  tpiritualei  Ulan  angustiat  et  na^ 
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vaton  within  their  respective  dioceaciiB :  and  the  Bishops 
were  not  slow  in  following  theee  directions. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Luther  decided  to 
appear  again  upon  the  stage.  He  clearly  saw  the 
critical  position  of  afiain,  and  foreboded  wide-spread- 
ing calamity.  *'  A  time  of  trouble,"  said  he, "  is  com- 
ing upon  the  empire  which  will  aweep  before  it  princes, 
magistrates,  and  bishopa.  People's  eyes  are  opened ; 
they  cannot  be  driven  by  main  force  ;  Germany  will 
be  deluged  with  blood.*  Let  us  take  our  stand  as 
a  wall  of  defence  to  our  country  ia  the  day  of  God's 
anger." 

So  thought  Luther :  but  he  perceived  a  danger  yet 
more  imminent.  At  Wittemberg,  the  fire,  instead  of 
expiring,  was  bumine  every  day  more  fiercely.  From 
the  summits  of  the  Wartburg,  Luther  might  discern 
in  the  horizon  the  lurid  glare  that  gives  notice  of  de- 
vastation flashing  at  intervale  through  the  gloom. 
Who  but  himself  can  apply  a  reaiedy  in  the  crisis ! 
What  should  prevent  his  throwing  himself  into  the  beat 
of  the  conflagration,  and  exerting  his  influence  to  arrest 
its  progress  1  He  foresees  his  enemies  preparing  to 
strike  him  down,  but  bis  purpose  is  not  shsken.  Nor 
is  he  deterred  by  the  Elector's  entreaty  that  he  wouU 
keep  within  the  Wartburg,  and  there  quietly  prepue 
hia  justification  at  the  approaching  Diet.  A  mom 
urgent  necessity  is  pressing  upon  his  soul ;  and  it  is 
to  juatify  the  Gospel  itself.  »*  The  news  from  Wit- 
tembeig,"  wrote  he,  **  is  every  day  becoming  om'i* 
alarmiiw.  I  am  on  the  point  of  setting  out.  That 
state  oithings  abaolutely  requires  it."t 

Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  March,  he  finally  decided 
on  leaving  the  Wartburff.  He  bade  farewell  to  iu 
grey  turreu  and  gloomy  foreaU.  He  pesaed  beyond 
those  walls  within  which  the  anathemas  of  Leo  and 
the  sword  of  Charlea  were  alike  powerless.  He  trod 
the  path  that  wound  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
world  which  lay  stretched  before  him,  and  on  which 
he  was  once  more  about  to  appear,  would  aooo  per- 
haps ring  with  the  clamoun  of  thoae  who  sought  his 
life.  It  matten  not.  On  he  goes  rejoicing ;  for  it  is 
in  the  name  of , the  Lord  that  he  is  bending  his  steps 
toward  the  haunu  of  men.t 

Time  had  been  busy.  Luther  was  leaving  the 
Wartburg  for  another  cauao  and  in  a  different  charic- 
ter  from  that  in  which  he  had  fint  entered  it.  He  had 
arrived  there  as  one  who  had  attacked  the  received  ui- 
dition,  and  its  established  teachers.  He  was  quitting 
it  for  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apoitiei 
against  a  new  class  of  adversaries.  He  had  entered 
this  Wartburg  as  an  innovator  who  had  assailed  the 
ancient  hierarchy — ^he  was  leaving  it  in  the  spirit  o(  a 
conservator,  that  he  might  defend  Uie  faith  of  the  Cbm- 
tians.  Until  this  period,  Luther  had  se^n  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  efforts  but  the  triumph  of  the  greet  truth  of 
Justification  by  Faith ;  and,  armed  with  this  siogls 
weapon,  he  had  beat  down  long  standing  sopentitioni. 
But  if  there  had  been  a  time  Jor  removing  that  wbidi 
had  encumbered  the  aoil,  a  seaaon  moat  needs  come  for 
building  up.  Hidden  under  the  ruins  with  which  bis 
assaulto  hadjtrewed  the  plain,  behind  discredited  leUsn 
of  indulgence,  broken  tiaras  and  trampled  cowls  beoeaiA 
the  manv  Romiah  enon  and  conruptioos  that  his  mind 
surveyed  as  the  slain  upon  a  battle-field,  he  discerned 
and  brought  forth  to  light  the  primitive  Catholic  Ohurcb 
re-appearing  still  the  same,  and,  aa  it  were,  emerging 
from  a  protracted  struggle,  with  unchangeable  doctrin* 
and  heavenly  accenta.  He  could  appreciate  the  vast 
differece  between  Rome  and  that  true  Church  which 

*  Oermaniam  in  sanguine  natare.    (L   Epp.  ii.  P*  ^^') 
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be  hAiled  and  embraced  with  joy.  Luther  wrought  no 
new  thing  on  the  earth,  a«  haa  been  falsely  charged 
upon  him ;  be  did  not7)uild  for  his  own  age  an  editice 
that  bad  no  associations  with  the  past ;  be  discerned 
and  let  in  the  light  upon  those  ^rlier  foundations 
which  were  then  overrun  with  thorns  and  brambles  ; 
while  be  persevered  in  reconstructing  the  temple,  he  did 
but  build  on  the  fundamental  truths  taught  by  the  Apos- 
tles. Luther  was  aware  that  the  ancient  and  primi- 
tive Apostolic  Church  muat,  on  one  hand,  bo  restored 
and  opposed  to  that  papal  power  which  had  so  loner 
oppressed  it— -and,  on  the  other  hand,  be  defended 
a^nat  enthusiasts  and  unbelievers,  who  affected  to  dis- 
own it,  and  were  seeking  to  set  up  some  new  thing,  re- 
gmrdless  of  all  that  God  bad  done  in  past  ages.  Luther 
waa,  from  thai  hour,  no  longer  the  repreaentative  of  a 
aiogle  great  truth—that  o?  Jutlification  hy  Failh, 
though,  to  the  last,  he  mve  to  it  the  highest  place  ; 
the  whole  theology  of  Christianity  now  occupied  his 
thooffbts :— and  while  he  believed  that,  in  ita  essence, 
the  Church  is  the  Congregation  of  Saints,  be  was  care- 
ful not  to  despise  the  visible  Church,  and  he  therefore 
recognised  those  who  were  outwardly  called,  as  con- 
atiiuting,  in  a  certain  aense,  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Accordingly,  a  great  change  took  place  in  Luther,  and, 
in  his  entrance  into  divine  truth,  and  in  that  regenera- 
tive progress  which  God  was  carrying  on  in  the  world. 
The  hierarchy  of  Rome,  acting  upon  him,  might  have 
goaded  the  Reformer  to  one  extreme,  had  not  the  sects, 
which,  at  this  time,  lifted  their  heads  so  daringly,  re- 
called him  to  jost  end  moderate  viewa.  His  residence 
ia  the  Wartboig  divides  these  two  periods  of  the  his* 
torr  of  the  Reformation. 

Lather  rode  alowly  on  in  the  direction  of  Wittem- 
berg.  It  was  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  the  second  day  of 
his  journey.  Toward  evening,  a  terrific  storm  came 
on,  and  the  roads  were  flooded.  Two  young  Swiss, 
who  were  travelling  the  same  way,  were  hastening  for 
shelter  to  the  city  of  Jena.  They  had  studied  at  Bale, 
and  were  attracted  to  Wittemberg  by  the  renown  of 
its  nniversity.  Journeying  on  foot,  tired  and  wet 
through,  John  Kessler,  of  St.  Gall,  and  his  comrade, 
quickened  their  steps.  The  town  was  in  all  the  bustle 
and  buflbonery  of  the  carnival — dances,  masquerades, 
and  tumaltoous  feaating,  engrossed  the  ihou^ts  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  two  travellers,  on  arriving,  could 
find  no  room  in  any  of  the  inns.  After  a  wlme,  they 
were  directed  to  the  Black  Bear,  outside  the  city  gate. 
Harrassed  and  depressed,  they  repaired  thither.  The 
landlord  received  them  kindly.*  Ashamed  of  their 
appearance,  they  sat  down  near  the  open  door  of  the 
public  room,  unwilling  to  go  further.  Seated  at  one 
of  the  tables,  waa  a  solitary  man  in  the  habit  of  a 
kikight,  his  head  covered  with  a  red  cap,  and  wearing 
small  clothes,  over  which  bung  down  the  skirts  of  bis 
doublet.  His  right  hand  rested  on  the  pommel  of  his 
sword  ;  his  lefl  grasped  the  hilt  \  a  booK  lay  open  be- 
fore him,  and  be  seemed  to  be  reading  attentively.! 
At  the  noise  made  bv  their  entrance,  the  stranger  raised 
his  head  and  saluted  them  courteously,  inviting  them 
to  approach  and  take  a  seat  with  him  at  the  table  ; 
then  offering  them  a  glaaa  of  beer,  he  aaid,  alluding  to 
their  accent,  **  You  are  Swiss,  I  perceive  ;  but  from 
which  of  the  cantons  t'*— "  From  St.  GsU."— "  If  you 
are  going  to  Wittemberg,  you  will  there  meet  one  of 
your  countrymen.  Doctor  Schurff."  Encouraged  by 
so  much  affability,  they  enquired — '*  Could  you  Kindly 
inform  us  where  Martin  Luther  now  is  V* — "  I  know 
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for  certain,**  answered  the  knight,  **  that  Luther  is 
not  at  Wittemberg,  but  probably  ho  will  be  there  short- 
ly. Philip  Melancthon  is  there.  If  you*lI  be  advised 
by  me,  apply  yourselves  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
that  you  may  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures.**  "  If 
our  lives  are  spared,**  observed  one  of  the  Swiss,  **  we 
will  not  return  without  seeing  and  hearing  Doctor 
Luther  ;  it  is  for  that  purpose  we  have  made  the  jour- 
ney. We  hear  he  wanu  to  abolish  the  clergy  and  the 
mass, and  as  our  parents  always  intended  to  bring  us  up 
to  the  church,  we  should  like  to  know  on  what  grounds 
he  is  acting.'*  The  knight  waa  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  enquired,  "  Where  have  you  been  studying 
hithertoV*— »  At  Bale.**— "Is  Erasmus  still  there! 
what  is  he  doing  1**  They  answered  his  questions,  and 
a  pause  ensued.  The  two  Swiss  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  their  new  acquaintance.  "How  strange,*' 
thought  they, "  that  the  converaation  of  a  knight  should 
bealTaboot  Schurff,  Melancthon,  and  Erasmus,  and  the 
advantage  of  knowing  Greek  and  Hebrew.*'  "  Tell 
me,  my  friends,**  said  the  stranger,  suddenly  breaking 
silence,  "  what  is  said  of  Luther  in  Switzerland  1** — 
"  Sir,**  replied  Kessler,  "  opinions  concerning  him  are 
greatly  divided,  as  is  the  case  everywhere.  Some  ex- 
tol him,  and  others  pronounce  him  an  abominable  he- 
retic.**— "  Aye,  aye,  the  priests,  no  doubt,*'  remarked 
the  stranger. 

The  knight's  cordiality  had  put  the  students  com- 
pletely at  weir  ease.  Their  curiosity  was  ozciied  to 
know  what  book  he  had  been  reading  when  they  came 
in.  The  knight  had  closed  the  volume.  Kessler*s 
comrade  ventured  to  take  it  up  ;  what  was  his  surprise 
at  finding  it  to  be  the  Hebrew  Psalter.  Laying  it 
down,  he  said,  as  if  to  divert  attention  from  this  free- 
dom, "  Gladly  would  I  give  my  little  finger  to  under- 
stand that  language.*' — "  Tou  will  surely  have  your 
wish,**  was  the  strangers  reply,  "  if  you  will  uke  the 
pains  to  ac(^uire  it.** 

A  few  mmutea  after,  the  landlord's  voice  was  heard 
calling  Kessler.  The  poor  Swiss  began  to  fear  some- 
thing was  amiss ;  but  the  host  wispered,  "  I  hear  you 
want  to  see  Luther ;  well,  it  is  he  who  is  seated  be- 
aide  you."  Kessler*s  first  thought  waa  that  he  was 
jesting.  "  You  surely  would  not  deceive  me,**  said 
he.  "  It  ia  he,  himself,**  replied  the  landlord ;  "  but 
don't  let  him  see  that  you  know  him."  Kesaler  made 
no  anawer  ;  but  returned  to  the  room  and  resumed  his 
seat,  eager  to  communicate  the  information  to  his 
companion.  To  do  this  was  not  easy ;  at  last  he 
leaned  forward,  as  if  looking  toward  the  door,  and 
stooping  close  to  his  friend's  ear,  whispered — "The 
landlord  ssys  it  is  Luther  himself." — "Perhaps,"  re- 
turned his  companion,  "  he  aaid  Hutten  t" — "  Probably 
so,"  said  Kessler,  "  I  may  have  mistaken  the  one  name 
for  the  other,  for  they  resemble  each  other  in  sound.*' 

At  that  moment,  Uie  trampling  of  horses'  feet  was 
heard  outside;  two  travelling  merchants,  askins  a 
night's  lodgings,  entered  the  room,  laid  aside  their 
spurs,  and  threw  off  their  cloaks,  and  one  of  them  de- 
IxMited  near  him,  on  the  table,  an  unbound  book,  which 
attracted  the  knight's  notice.  "  What  book  may  that 
bet**  aaked  he.  "  It  is  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  by  Doctor  Luther,"  was  the  traveller's 
answer;  "  it  has  onlv  just  appeared.'* — "  I  shall  get  it 
shortly,"  remarked  the  knight. 

Conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  land1ord*a  an- 
nouncing that  supper  was  ready.  The  two  students, 
not  wishing  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  mesi  in  company 
with  the  knisht,  Ulrich  Hutten,  and  two  thriving  mer- 
chants, took  the  landlord  aside,  and  asked  him  to  serve 
them  with  sometbine  apart.  "  Come  along,  my 
friends,"  said  the  innkeeper  of  the  Black  Bear,  "  sit 
ye  down  beside  this  gentleman ;  I  will  let  yoo  00* 
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6a9y.**-^"Coine,  come,**  said  the  knigbc,  TU  pay 
the  score,'* 

Daring  tapper,  the  mysterioua  ttrancer  made  many 
atriking  and  instructive  remarks.  Ifoth  merchants 
and  students  listened  in  silence,  more  attentive  to  his 
words  than  to  the  dishes  before  them.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  one  of  the  merchants  exclaimed,  "  Lu- 
ther must  be  either  an  angel  from  heaven,  or  a  devil 
from  hell  !'*  and  he  followed  up  his  exclamation  by 
the  remark,  ^  1  would  give  ten  florins  for  sn  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  him,  and  confessing  to  him.** 

Supper  being  over,  the  merchants  rose  from  their 
feats  ;  the  two  Swiss  remained  in  company  with  the 
knight,  who,  taking  up  a  large  glass  of  beer,  and 
raising  it  to  his  lips,  said,  gravely,  after  the  custom  of 
the  country — "Swiss,  one  glass  more  for  thanks." 
And  as  Kessler  was  about  to  take  the  glass,  the  stran- 
ger, replacing  it,  handed  him  one  filled  with  wine : 
**  You  are  not  used  to  beer,'*  said  he. 

This  said,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  threw  over  his 
shoulders  a  military  cloak,  and  extending  his  hand  to 
the  atudents,  said,  **  When  you  reach  wittemberg, 
salute  Doctor  Jerome  Scburff  from  me.**  "  With  plea- 
sure," replied  they ;  **  but  whose  nsme  shall  we  give  t" 
•(  Do  you  tell  him,  only,  that  he  who  is  coming  sends 
him  greeting."  With  these  words  he  departs,  leav- 
ing them  delighted  with  his  condescension  and  kind- 
ness. 

Luther,  for  he  it  was,  continued  his  journey.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  had  been  plsced  under  ban  of 
the  empire.  Whoever  met  him  might,  therefore,  seize 
his  person.  But  in  that  critical  moment,  engaged,  as 
he  was,  in  an  enterprise  replete  with  dangers,  be  was 
calm  and  serene,  and  conversed  cheerfully  with  those 
whom  he  met  with  on  his  way. 

It  was  not  that  he  deceived  himself  as  to  immedi- 
ate results.  He  saw  the  horizon  black  with  storms  : 
**  SaUn,"  said  he,  "  is  enraged  ;  and  all  around  me 
are  plotting  death  and  desUuction.*  But  I  go  forward, 
10  torow  myself  in  the  way  of  the  emperor  and  the 
pope,  with  no  protector  but  God  above,  (xo  where  I 
will,  every  man  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  put  me  to  death, 
wherever  he  may  find  me.  Christ  is  Lord  of  all !  If 
it  be  His  will  tl»t  my  life  should  be  taken,  even  so  let 
it  be." 

TThat  same  day,  being  Ash  Wednesday,  Lather  ar- 
rived at  Borne,  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leipaic.  He  felt  that  it  became  him  to  acquaint  his 
prince  with  the  bold  steo  be  waa  about  to  Uke,  and, 
accordingly,  wrote  as  follows,  from  the  inn  at  which 
he  had  alighted : 

**  Grace  and  peace  from  God,  our  Father,  and  from 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  Most  serene  Elector,  gra- 
cious prince — the  reproach  brought  upon  the  Gospel, 
by  the  eveoU  that  have  uken  place  at  Wittemberff, 
have  so  deeply  grieved  me,  that  I  should  have  lost  all 
hope,  wera  1  not  aasured  that  our  cause  is  that  of 
the  truth. 

"  Your  highness  knows  full  well,  or  if  not,  be  it 
known  to  you,  I  received  the  Gospel — not  from  man, 
but  firon  heaven — ^by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was 
not  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  truth,  that  I  formerly  re- 
quested public  discussions ;  I  did  so  in  humility,  and 
in  the  hope  to  win  over  othera.  But  since  mv  humi- 
lity is  taken  advantage  of  to  the  hinderance  of  the  Gos- 
pel, ray  conscience  urges  me,  at  this  time,  to  change 
my  course  of  action.  I  have  sufficiently  shown  my 
deference  to  your  hiffhnesa,  in  withdrawing  from  the 
public  gaze  for  a  whole  year.  Satan  knows  that  it  was 
not  from  cowardice  that  I  did  so.  I  would  havo  en- 
t«red  Worms,  though  there  had  been  as  many  devils 
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in  the  town  as  there  were  tiles  upon  its  roofs.  Now 
Duke  George,  whom  your  highnesa  mentions  as  if  to 
scare  me,  ia  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than  a  single  de- 
vil. If  what  is  passing  at  Wittemberg,  were  occar- 
ring  at  Leipsic,  the  duke's  usual  place  of  residence,  I 
would  instantly  mount  my  liorae,  and  repair  thither, 
even  though— your  highness  will,  I  trust,  paidon  the 
expresaion — ^it  should  rain  Dukea  George  for  nine 
days  together,  and  every  one  should  be  nine  times  u 
fierce  aa  be.  What  can  he  be  thinking  of  in  attacking 
me  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  Chriat,  my  Lord,  is  a  idid 
of  straw  ?^  May  God  avert  from  him  the  awful  judg- 
ment that  hangs  over  him ! 

"  Be  it  known  to  your  highness  that  I  am  repairing 
to  Wittemberg,  under  a  protection  more  powerful  thin 
that  of  an  elector.  I  have  no  thought  of  soliciting  the 
aid  of  your  highness ;  and  am  so  far  from  deairtng  joor 
protection,  that  it  is  rather  my  purpose  to  protect  joor 
highness.  If  I  knew  that  your  highnesa  could  or 
would  take  up  my  defence,  I  would  not  come  to  Wit* 
temberg.  No  secular  aword  can  advance  this  cause ; 
God  must  do  all,  without  the  aid  or  co-operation  of 
roan.  He  who  has  most  faiih,  is  the  most  availing  de- 
fence ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  your  highness  is,  ti 
yet,  very  weak  in  faith. 

**  But  since  your  highness  desires  to  know  what  to 
do,  I  will  humbly  answer :  Your  electoral  higbneii 
has  already  done  too  much,  and  should  do  nothing 
whatever.  God  neither  wanta,  nor  will  endure,  that 
you  or  I  should  take  thought  or  part  in  the  matter. 
Let  vour  highneas  ifollow  this  advice. 

**  In  reeard  to  myself,  your  highness  must  remem- 
ber your  duty  as  elector,  and  allow  the  instructions  of 
his  imperial  majesty  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  yoor 
towns  and  districts,  offering  no  impediment  to  any 
who  would  seize  or  kill  me  ;f  for  none  may  contend 
against  the  powers  that  be,  save  only  he  who  baa  or- 
dained them. 

**  Let  your  highneas,  accordingly,  leave  the  gates 
open,  and  reapect  safe-conducts,  if  my  enemies  in  per- 
son, or  by  their  envoys,  should  come  to  search  forme 
in  your  hiffhness*s  sutes.  Everything  may  take  its 
course,  without  trouble  or  prejudice  to  yoor  highne» 

"  I  write  this  in  haste,  that  you  may  not  feel  aggrie^red 
by  my  coming.  My  business  b  with  another  kind  of 
person  from  Duke  George,  one  who  knows  me,  and 
whom  I  know  toell.  . 

"  Written  at  Borne,  at  the  inn  of  the  Cfuide^  on  A« 
Wednesday,  1623. 

•*  Your  Electoral  Highne«*t 

**  Very  humble  aervant, 

"MllTIN   LUTHZI. 

In  thia  way  Luther  made  hia  approach  to  Wittem 
berg ;  he  wrote  to  his  prince,  but  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  ezcuso  the  step  he  bad  taken.  An  unshsken  con- 
fidence animated  hia  heart.  He  saw  God's  hand  so- 
gaged  in  the  cause,  and  that  sufficed  him.  Tb«  "*'?' 
ism  of  faith  was,  perhsp,  never  more  fully  acted  out. 
In  one  of  the  editions  of  Luther's  works,  we  ««f  ^^ 
posite  this  letter,  the  remark :  "  Thia  ia  a  wooderfol 
writing  of  the  third  and  latest  Eliaa.**t 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  March,  that  Luther  le- 
enteied  Wittemberg,  having  been  five  ^•J^^J^ 
journey.  Doctors,  students,  burghers,  broke  ">'*"., 
rejoicings,  for  they  had  again  among  them  the  pUo 
who  could  best  extricate  the  vessel  from  the  reefs  dj 
which  it  waa  encompassed.  , . 

The  elector,  who  was  then  at  Lochau,  ■^^•"^*^ 

•  Er  hilt  meinen  Herm  Ckriatua  fur  eJn  Msaa  ans  t**^ 
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hu  eoort,  wu  mach  aflfected  by  the  perustl  of  the  Re- 
former*8  letter.  In  his  desire  to  exculpate  him  before 
the  Diet,  be  wrote  to  Schurff :  "  Let  Luther  write  to 
me,  explaining  his  reasons  for  returning  to  Wittem- 
berg,  and  introduce  the  statement  that  he  came  with- 
out my  consent.*'    Lather  complied. 

**  Behold  me,  ready  to  bear  your  highness's  disappro- 
bation, and  the  auger  of  the  whole  world.  Are  not 
the  Wittembergers  my  own  sheep  ?  Has  not  God 
committed  them  to  my  care  1  And  ought  (  not,  if 
need  be,  to  lay  down  my  life  for  them  t  Besides,  I 
dresd  lest  we  should  see  throughout  Germany,  a  revolt, 
by  which  God  shall  punish  our  nation.  Let  your  high- 
ness be  well  assured,  the  decrees  of  heaven- are  not 
like  those  of  Nuremberg."*  This  letter  was  written 
oo  the  same  day  tint  Luther  reached  Wittemberg. 

The  following  day,  being  Easter  Eve,  Luther  visited 
Jeiome  SchurC  He  fouira  Melancthon,  Jonas,  Aita- 
dotS,  Aogustin  Schurff,  Jerome's  brother,  assembled. 
rAtber  put  many  questions  to  them,  snd  while  they 
rccoanted  all  that  had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  two 
Ibreigners  entered  the  room.  The  Swiss  drew  back 
timidly,  on  finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of  this  com- 
pany of  learned  Doctors ;  but  they  soon  recovered  their 
ad^possessioQ  when  they  saw  in  the  centre  of  the 
groap,  the  knight  whom  they  had  met  at  the  Black 
Bear.  The  latter  advancing,  accosted  them  as  old 
fiieods,  and  said,  smiling,  as  be  pointed  to  one  of  the 
company — "  That  is  Philip  Melancthon,  whom  I  men- 
tioned to  you."  The  two  Swiss  spent  that  dav  in  the 
society  of  the  aasembled  friends,  on  the  strength  of  the 
meeting  at  Jena. 

One  absorbing  thought  engrossed  the  Reformer's 
miDd,  and  damped  the  pleasure  he  would  otherwise 
bave  felt  at  finding  himaelf  once  more  surrounded  by 
bis  friends.  Doubtless,  the  stsge  on  which  he  had 
chosen  to  sppear  was  an  obscure  one.  He  was  about 
to  raise  hia  voice  in  a  petty  town  of  Saxony  ;  and  yet 
his  object  waa,  in  reality,  ao  important,  as  to  influence 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  be  felt  in  its  effects  by 
many  nations  and  people.  The  queation  to  be  decided 
waa— whether  the  teaching  which  he  had  derived  from 
God's  Word,  and  which  waa  destined  to  produce  so 
mighty  an  effect,  would,  in  the  trial,  prove  atroni^er 
than  tboee  disoigsnixing  principles  which  threatened  its 
•xtiociioD.  It  waa  now  to  be  seen  whether  it  was 
possible  to  reform  without  deatroying— to  open  a  way 
to  new  developmenu  without  tosing  such  as  had  already 
been  evolved.  To  reduce  to  silence  fanatica  in  the 
eneigy  of  the  firat  bnrats  of  enthusiasm— to  arrest  the 
headlong  course  of  a  thoughtless  multitude — to  calm 
their  spirits,  and  restore  onler,  peace,  and  reason — to 
break  the  force  of  the  torrent  that  beat  against  the  as 
yet  ansettled  edifice  of  the  Reformation— eoch  was  the 
oligect  of  Luther's  return  to  Wittembeig.  But  would 
bis  influence  accomplish  all  this  7    Time  must  show. 

The  Reformer's  heart  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  the 
straggle  he  was  ebout  to  enter  upon.  He  nised  hia 
beadTas  the  lion  ahakes  bis  brindled  mane  when  roused 
to  the  fight.  **  The  hour,"  said  he,  **  is  arrived,  when 
we  must  trample  under  foot  the  power  of  Satan,  and 
contend  against  the  spirit  of  dsrkness.  If  our  adver- 
aanes  do  not  flee  from  us ;— Christ  will  know  how  to 
compel  them.  We  who  pot  our  trust  in  the  Lord 
of  life  and  death,  are  lords  both  of  life  and  of  death  !"t 

Bat  at  the  same  time  the  impetoooa  Reformer,  aa  if 
restrained  by  a  higher  power,  refused  to  employ  the 
anatberoae  and  thonders  of  the  Word,  and  set  about 
bis  work  in  the  spirit  of  an  humble  pastor— a  tender 
sbepbeid  of  souls.     *'  It  is  with  /As  Word  we  mutt 
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contend,"  obserred  he,  '*  and  by  the  Word  we  \ 
refute  and  expel  what  haa  gained  a  footing  by  violence. 
I  would  not  resort  to  force  against  such  ss  are  auper- 
stitious  ;  nor  even  sgainst  unbelievers !  Whosoever 
believeth  let  him  draw  nigh,  and  whoso  believeth  not, 
stand  afar  off.  Let  there  be  no  compulsion.  Liberty 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  Fsith."* 

The  next  day  wss  Sunday.  That  day  the  Doctor, 
whom  the  lofly  walls  of  the  Wartburg  bad  for  nearly  a 
year  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  ia  to  appear  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  church  of  Wittemberg.  **  Luther  is  come 
bsck."  "Luther  is  to  preach  to-day."  The  news, 
repeated  from  one  to  another,  had  of  itself  no  slight 
effect  in  giving  a  turn  to  the  thoughts  by  which  the 
multitude  were  deluded.  People  hurried  to  and  fro  in 
all  directions ;  and  on  Sunday  morninff  the  church  waa 
filled  to  overflow  with  an  attentive  and  impreaaed  co»» 
gregatioo. 

Luther  could  comprehend  the  diapoaition  of  hia 
hearers'  minds.  He  ascended  the  pulpit.  Behold  him 
surrounded  by  the  flock  which  hsd  formerly  followed 
him  with  one  heart  as  a  docile  aheep,  but  which  baa 
broken  from  him  in  the  apirit  of  an  untamed  heifer. 
Hia  addreas  was  simple  and  noble— energetic  and  per- 
suasive ; — breathing  the  apirit  of  a  tender  father  return- 
ing to  hia  children,  and  enquiring  into  their  conduct, 
while  he  communicates  the  reports  that  have  reached 
him  concerning  them.  He  fnnkly  commended  their 
progress  in  the  faith,  and  having  thus  prepared  and 
gathered- up  their  thoughu,  he  proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  But  we  need  a  something  beyond  Faith ;  and  that 
ia  Love.  •  If  a  man  who  carriea  a  aword  is  alone,  it 
mattere  not  whether  he  drew  it  or  keep  it  aheathed ; 
but  if  he  ia  in  a  crowd,  let  him  have  a  care  lest  he  wound 
any  of  those  about  him. 

"Obeerve  a  mother  with  her  babe.  She  first  gives 
it  nothing  but  milk ;  and  then  the  moat  easily  digesti- 
ble  food.  What  would  be  the  conaequence  were  ahe 
to  begin  by  giving  it  meat  or  wine  ? 

**  In  like  manner  abould  we  act  toward  our  brother. 
Have  you  been  long  at  the  breaat  1— If  so^  well ;— only 
let  your  brother  suck  aa  k>ng ! 

**0b8erve  the  Sun.  He  diapensea  two  gifts.— 
namely — lighi  and  isorm/A.  The  mightieat  monareh 
cannot  turn  aside  his  rays : — ^tbey  come  straight  on, 
arriving  upon  this  earth  bv  a  direct  courae.  Meanwhile 
hia  warmth  goea  out  and  diffuses  itself  in  every  direc- 
tion. So  it  is  that  Faith,  like  light,  ahould  ever  be 
simple  and  unbending  ;•— while  Love,  like  warmibt 
should  beam  forth  on  all  aidea,  and  bend  to  every  ne- 
ceaaity  of  our  brethren." 

Having  thua  engaged  hia  hcaren'  attention,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  press  them  more  closely  : 

**  It  is  sgreeable  to  Scripture,  aay  you,  to  aboliah  the 
Maaa.  Be  it  so.  But  what  order,  what  decency  have 
you  observed  t  It  became  you  to  offer  op  earneat 
pnyera  to  God ;  to  apply  to  the  autboritiea ;  then, 
indeed,  every  one  might  have  acknowledged  that  the 
thing  was  of  the  Lord." 

Thus  spake  Luther.  The  fearloas  man  who,  at 
Worma,  had  atood  forth  against  the  princes  of  ibis 
world,  made  a  deep  impression  en  menV  minds  by 
these  accenta  of  wisdom  and  peace.  Carlstadt  and  the 
prophets  of  Zwickau,  from  being  extolled  and  all- 
powerful  for  a  few  weeka,  and  ruling  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace,  had  shrunk  into  insignificance 
beaide  the  prisoner  escaped  from  the  Wartburg. 

*'  The  Maaa,"  he  continued,  ^*  ia  a  bad  thing.  God 
is  opposed  to  it.  It  ought  to  be  sbolished,  snd  I  would 
that  everywhere  the  Supper  of  the  Goepel  were  eatab- 
lished  in  its  stesd.     But  let  none  be  torn  from  it  by 

*  Non  enlB  ad  fldsm  et  sd  ea  q«»  idsl  sant,  ullas  eogeadas 
est...  (L.  Kpp.il.  p.  Iftl.) 
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force.  We  must  leave  rrralts  to  Ood.  It  is  not  we 
that  muat  work — ^but  His  Wokd.  And  why  lo  T  you 
will  ask.  Because  the  hearts  of  men  are  not  in  my 
hand  as  clay  in  the  hsnd  of  the  potter.  We  ha?e  a 
right  to  speak,  but  none  whatever  to  compel.  Lot  us 
preach ; — the  rest  belongs  to  God.  If  I  resort  to  force, 
what  shall  I  gain  1  Grimace,  fair  ^pearances,  apetngs, 
cramped  uniformity,  and  hypocrisy.  Bat  there  will  be 
no  hearty  sincerity — no  faith — ^no  love.  Where  these 
are  wsnting — all  is  wanting ;  and  I  would  not  give  a 
straw  for  such  a  victory  !* 

**  Our  first  aim  must  be  to  win  the  heart ;  and  to 
this  end  we  must  preach  the  Gospel.  Then  we  shall 
find  the  Word  impreesing  one  to-day,  another  the  next 
day  ;  and  the  result  will  be,  that  each  one  will  with- 
draw from  the  Mass,  and  cease  to  receive  it.  God 
does  more  by  the  simple  power  of  His  word  than  you 
and  I  and  the  whole  world  could  effect  by  all  our  efforts 
put  together !  God  arrests  the  heart,  and  that  once 
taken — all  is  won  ! 

"  I  say  not  this  that  yon  should  restore  the  Mass. 
Since  it  is  done  away  with,  in  God*s  name,  let  it  not 
be  revived.  But  was  it  right  to  go  about  it  in  such  a 
manner  1  Phul,  coming  one  dsv  to  the  famous  city  of 
Athens,  found  there  the  altars  of  such  as  were  no  gods. 
He  passed  on  from  one  lo  the  other,  observing  them 
without  touching  one  of  them  ;  but  he  made  his  wav 
to  tho  market-place,  and  testified  to  the  people  that  all 
their  gods  were  nought  but  images,  mven  by  art  and 
man's  device.  And  that  preached  Word  took  posses- 
eion  of  their  hearts,  and  the  idols  feU,  without  his  so 
much  as  touching  them ! 

'*I  am  ready  to  preach,  argue,  write — but  I  will 
not  constrain  any  one :  for  faith  is  a  voluntary  act. 
Gall  to  mind  what  I  have  already  done.  I  stood  up 
agsinst  Pope,  indulgencenees,  and  P&pists ;  but  with- 
out violence  or  tumult.  I  brought  forward  God*s 
Word ;  I  preached  and  wrote,  and  there  I  stopped. 
And  while  I  laid  me  down  and  slept,  or  chatted  with 
Amsdorff  and  Melencthon  over  our  tankard  of  Wittem- 
berg  beer,  the  word  I  had  preached  brought  down  the 
power  of  the  Pope  to  the  ground,  so  that  never  prince 
or  emperor  had  dealt  it  such  a  blow.  For  my  part,  I 
did  next  to  nothing  :  the  power  of  the  Word  did  the 
whole  business.  Had  I  appealed  to  force,  Germany 
might  have  been  deluged  with  blood.  But  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence !  Ruin  and  de^ 
truction  of  soul  and  bodv.  Accordingly,  I  kept  quiet, 
and  let  the  Word  run  throuffh  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Know  you  what  the  devil  thinks  when 
he  sees  men  resort  to  violence  to  spread  the  Gospel 
through  the  world  !  Seated  behind  the  fire  of  hell, 
and  folding  his  arms,  with  inalignant  glance  and  horrid 
leer,  Satan  says,  *  How  good  it  is  in  yonder  madmen 
to  play  into  niy  hands.'  But  only  let  him  see  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  circulating,  and  working  ita  way 
unaided  on  the  field  of  the  world,  and  at  once  he  is 
disturbed  at  his  work,  his  knees  smite  each  other,  he 
trembles,  and  is  ready  to  die  with  fear.*' 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  Luther  again  ascended 
tho  pulpit,  and  his  powerful  exliortation  was  once  more 
heara,  m  tho  midst  of  an  attentive  audience.  He 
preached  again  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Sa- 
turday, and  Sunday.  He  took  a  review  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  images,  the  distinction  of  meats,  the  institution 
of  the  Supper,  the  restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  confessional.  He  showed  that 
these  points  were  of  much  less  conseouence  than  the 
Mass,  and  that  the  prime  movers  of  the  disordera  of 
which  Wittemberg  had  been  the  scone,  had  grossly 

*  Ich  wollte  nicht  efaien  Bimttiel  dranf  ffdMm.  (L.  0pp. 
(L.)xviii.r.9M.) 


abused  their  liberty.    He  passed  by  turns  from  acccnta 
of  true  Christian  charity,  to  bursts  of  holy  indignation. 

He  especially  declared  himself  against  thme  who 
ventured  lightly  to  partake  of  the  Sapper  of  the  Lord. 
**  It  is  not  the  mere  pretting  irith  the  Uetk^**  said  he, 
'<  it  is  the  inward  and  spiritual  parUking  realized  by 
faith  which  makes  us  Christians,  and  without  which 
all  outward  acts  are  but  ahow  and  grimace.  But  that 
faith  conaists  in  tho  firm  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God  ;  that  having  himself  borne  our  sins  and  our 
iniquities  on  the  cross,  he  is  himself,  the  alone  and  all- 
sufficient  expiation :  that  he  now  appears  continually 
in  the  presence  of  God,  reconciling  us  to  the  Father ; 
and  has  given  to  us  the  sacrament  of  his  body  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  faith  in  this  unspeakable  neicj. 
Only  let  me  believe  this,  and  God  is  my  defence ;  with 
Him  for  my  buckler  I  defy  sin,  death,  hell,  and  devils : 
they  cannot  harm  me,  nor  even  so  much  as  ruffle  a 
hsir  of  my  head !  That  spnitnal  bread  is  comfort  to 
the  afflicted,  health  to  the  sick,  life  to  the  dyinff,  food  to 
the  hungry,  and  a  treasury  for  the  poor !  The  man 
who  does  not  feel  the  burden  of  his  sins  ought,  there- 
fore, to  abstain  from  approaching  the  ahtf .  What 
can  he  have  to  do  there  f  Ah !  let  conscience  be 
heard ;  let  onr  hearu  be  broken  with  the  sense  of  oar 
sins,  snd  we  shall  not  come  to  that  holy  sacrament  in  a 
spirit  of  presumption." 

Crowds  continnally  filled  the  church ;  many  came 
oven  from  the  neighboaring  towns  snd  villages  to  boar 
this  new  Elijah.  Among  others,  Capito  passed  two 
days  at  Wittemberg,  and  heard  the  doctor  preach  twioo. 
Never  before  had  Luther  and  the  cardinal's  chaplain 
been  so  entirely  agreed.  Melancthon,  magistratea, 
professors,  and  the  whole  population  were  overjoyed.* 
Schurff,  delighted  with  such  a  termination  of  so  unpro- 
mising a  state  of  things,  haatened  to  communicate  tiio 
intelligence  to  the  Elector.  He  wrote  to  him  on  Fri- 
day, the  IStfa  of  March,  after  hearing  Luther's  sixth 
discourse.  *'  Oh,  what  joy  has  Doctor  Martin's  reap- 
pearance diffused  among  us  !  His  words,  through 
divine  mercy,  every  day  bring  back  into  the  way  of 
truth  our  poor  deluded  people.  It  is  manifest  that  tbo 
Spirit  of  (jod,  is  with  him,  and  that  his  coming  to  Wit- 
temberg is  by  His  special  providence.**! 

In  truth,  these  sermons  are  models  of  popular  elo- 
quence ;  but  not  such  as,  in  the  dsys  of  Demosthenes, 
or  even  in  those  of  Savonarola,  had  led  captive  the 
hearta  of  the  people.  The  taak  of  the  poacher  of  Wit- 
temberg was  one  of  greater  difficulty.  It  is  far  easx« 
to  rouse  the  fury  of  a  wild  beast  than  to  charm  it  dowo. 
What  was  needed  to  soothe  a  fanatic  multitude,  and 
to  tame  unruly  passions :  and  in  this  Luther  succeed- 
ed. In  his  first  eight  sermons,  be  allowed  not  a  word 
to  escape  him  against  the  originators  of  these  disor- 
ders ;  no  allusion  likely  to  sive  pain — ^not  so  much  as 
a  word  by  which  their  feaings  could  be  wounded. 
But  his  moderation  vras  his  strength ;  and  the  more 
tonderly  he  desit  with  the  souh  that  had  gone  astray, 
the  more  perfectly  did  he  vindicate  that  truth  that  was 
aggrieved.  There  was  no  withstanding  the  power  of 
hia  eloquence.  Men  usually  ascribe  to  timidity  and 
cowardly  compromise,  exhortations  that  inculcate  mo- 
deration. Here,  how  different  was  the  case  !  In 
publicly  standing  forth  before  the  inhabitants  of  Wit- 
temberg, Luther  braved  the  Pope's  excommunication 
and  the  Emperor's  proscription.  He  re-appeared,  not- 
withstanding  tho  Elector's  prohibition,  who  had  inti- 
mated that  he  could  not  protect  him.  Even  at  Worms 
his  courage  had  not  been  to  signally  proved.  He  was 
exposing  nimself  to  the  most  imminent  dsngers  ;  and 

*  Grosse  FTooda  and  FrohkMken  miter  Oelshrten  und 
Ungelahrten.    (L.  Opp.  xriii.  p.  966.) 
f  Alia  sonderUshsr  fiohlekaBgasi  AUaachtigea . . .  ^Ibid.} 
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beDce  his  call  was  responded  to.  The  man  who  bra? ed 
the  scsflfbld,  might  claim  to  be  listened  to  when  he 
incalcaced  submission.  None  better  qualified  to  urge 
on  his  hearers  the  duty  of  obedience  to  God,  than  he 
who,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  render  such  obe- 
dience, defied  the  most  Tiolent  persecution  of  man. 
At  Lother*8  appeal  difficulties  disappeared — tumult 
■absided — sedition  vtss-  silenced,  and  the  burghers  of 
'Wittembeiv  returned  quietly  to  their  dwellings. 

Gabriel  Sidymus,  who,  of  all  the  Augustine  monks, 
bad  manifested  most  enthusiasm,  hung  upon  the  Re- 
former's word«.  **  Don*t  you  think  Luther  a  wonder- 
ful teacher  ?"  inquired  one  of  his  hearers,  who  was 
bhnself  deeply  affected.  "  Ah  !'*  replied  be,  **  I  seem 
to  be  listenmg  to  the  voice  of  an  angel  rather  than  a 
mmn.***  Didymus,  soon  after  this,  publicly  confessed 
he  had  been  deceived.  "  He  is  quite  a  changed  man," 
said  Luther,  t 

It  was  not  so  at  first  with  CarlsUdt.  Abandoning 
hia  studies,  and  frequenting  the  workshops  of  artisans, 
that  he  might  there  receive  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  was  mortified  at  beboldmg  his  party 
losing  ground  on  the  reappearance  of  Lutber.t  In 
bia  view  it  was  arresting  the  Retormation  in  the  midat 
of  its  career.  Hence,  nis  countenance  wore  a  con- 
stant air  of  dejection,  sadness  and  dissatiafaction. 
Nevertheless,  he  sacrificed  his  self-love  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  restrained  his  desire  to  vindicate  his  doctrine, 
was  reconciled,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  his  col- 
league, and  soon  after  resumed  his  studies  in  the  uni- 
versity.^ 

The  roost  noted  of  the  prophets  were  not  at  Wit- 
temberg  when  Luther  arrived  there.  Nicholas  Storch 
was  on  a  progress  through  the  country.  Mark  Stab- 
ner,  had  quitted  the  hospitable  roof  of  Melancthon. 
Perhaps  their  spirit  of  prophecy  had  left  them  without 
**  voice  or  answer,*'!!  from  the  first  tidings  brought  them 
that  the  new  Elijah  was  turning  his  steps  toward 
their  Mount  Carmel.  Cellarioa,  the  old  schoolmaster 
alone  remained.  Meanwhile,  Stubner  hearing  that  his 
sheep  were  scsttered,  returned  in  haste  to  Wittemberg, 
Those  who  had  remained  faithful  to  **  the  heavenly 
prophecy  "  gathered  round  their  master,  repeated  the 
sufaHitance  of  Luther's  sermons,  and  pressea  him  with 
anxious  enquiries  as  to  what  they  ought  to  think  and 
do.T  Stubner  eihortod  them  to  stand  firm.  **  Let 
him  come  forth,"  interposed  Cellarius ;  **  let  him  give 
OS  the  meeting ;  let  him  only  afford  us  opportunity  to 
declare  our  doctrine,  and  then  we  shall  see  .  .  .  ." 

liother  had  but  little  wish  to  meet  them.  He  knew 
them  to  be  men  of  violent,  hasty,  and  hau^ty  temper, 
who  would  not  endure  even  kind  admonitions,  but  re- 
quired that  every  one  should,  at  the  very  first  summons, 
submit  to  them  as  to  a  supreme  authority.  **  Such  are 
enthusiasts  in  everv  age.  Nevertheless,  as  an  inter- 
view was  requested,  Luther  couhl  not  decline  it  Be- 
sides, it  might  be  doing  service  to  the  weak  of  the 
ilock  to  unmask  the  imposture  of  the  prophets.  Ac- 
coidingly  the  meetins  took  place.  Stubner  opened  the 
conversation.  He  showed  how  he  proposed  to  restore 
the  Church,  and  reform  the  world.  Luther  listened  to 
him  with  great  calmness,  ft  **0f  all  you  have  been 
saying,"  replied  he,  at  last,  gravely,  **  there  is  nothing 

*  IflBO,  iaqoit,  sogsli,  nao  hominis  vocsm  milii  andisss  vl- 
deor.    (Csmerariaa,  p.  13.) 

t  In  aUini  vinim  mutatos  est    (L.  Epp.  il.  p.  166.) 

i  Efo  Csrlstediufli  eftodl,  quod  oidinanoaes  soss  eesnvi 
(L.K]»p.tt.p.m.) 

-  -""    -  et  CarlatadU  lectionss  ut  sunt  optiaw  . .  (Ibid.  p. 


(L.  Epp.  it. 


JlKfaigszviiL 
1  Rorsom  ad  ipson  oonAuere . . .  (Csaserar.  p  fl9.) 
**  Vahementer  saperbat  st  impatieiia  . . .  credi  volt 
snctoiitale,  sd  prinaia  vooeia . . .  (L.  Epp.  M.  p.  179.) 
ft  AodiTit  Lothems  placide . . .  (CsoMr.  p.  fiS.) 


that  I  see  to  be  based  upon  Scripture.  It  is  a  mere 
tissue  of  fiction."  At  these  words  Cellsrius  lost  sll 
self-possession.  Raising  his  voice  like  one  out  of  bis 
mind,  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  striking  the 
table  with  his  fist,  in  a  violent  passion,*  exclaimed 
aninat  Luther's  apeech  as  an  insult  offered  to  a  man 
of  God.  On  this  Luther  remarked,  *'  Paul  declared 
that  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among  the 
Corinthiana,  in  aigns  and  mighty  deeds.  Do  you  like- 
wise prove  your  apostlesbip  by  miracles." — "  We  will 
do  so,"  rejoined  the  prophets,  f  **  The  God  whom  I 
serve,"  answered  Luther,  **  will  know  how  to  bridle 
your  gods."  Stubner,  who  had  hitherto  preserved  an 
imperturbable  silence,  now  fixing  his  eyes  on  ih6  Re- 
former, said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  '*  Martin  Luther,  hear 
me  while  I  declare  what  is  passing  at  this  moment  in 
vour  soul.  Tou  ere  be^nmg  to  see  that  my  doctrine 
IS  true."  Luther  waa  silent  for  a  few  momenU,  and 
then  replied,  "The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan."  In- 
stantly the  prophets  lost  all  self-command.  They 
shouted  aloud,  '*  Tlie  Spirit,  the  Spirit"  The  answer 
of  Luther  was  marked  by  the  cool  contempt  and  cutting 
homeliness  of  his  expressions :  '*  I  slsp  your  spirit  on 
the  snoot  .'"t  said  he.  Hereupon  their  outcries  re- 
doubled. Cellsrius  was  more  violent  than  the  rest 
He  stormed  till  he  foamed  at  the  mooth^^and  their 
voices  were  inaudible  from  the  tumult.  The  rasnlt 
was  that  the  pretended  prophets  abandoned  the  field, 
and  that  every  day  they  left  Wittemberg. 

Thus  did  Luther  achieve  the  object  for  which  he  had 
left  his  retirement  He  had  taken  his  stand  against 
fanaticism,  and  expelled  firom  the  bosom  of  the  chureh 
the  enihusiasm  ana  disorder  which  bad  invaded  it.  If 
the  Reformation  with  one  hand  dashed  to  the  earth  the 
dusty  decretals  of  Rome,  with  the  other  it  put  away 
from  it  the  pretensions  of  the  mystics,  and  established 
on  the  territory  it  had  acquired  the  living  and  sure 
Word  of  God.  The  character  of  the  Reformation  was 
thus  distinctly  aeen.  Its  mission  was  to  keep  con- 
stantly a  middle  course  between  these  extremes,  remote 
alike  from  fanatical  distortions,  and  from  the  death-like 
slumber  of  the  papal  role. 

Hera  was  an  instance  of  a  whole  population  passion- 
ately excited,  and  mialed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have 
cist  off  all  restraint,  at  once  listening  to  reason,  recover- 
ing calmness,  and  returning  to  their  accustomed  sob- 
mission,  so  that  the  most  perfect  quiet  again  reigned 
in  that  very  city  which,  but  a  few  ds^s  before^  had  been 
like  the  troubled  ocean. 

The  most  absolute  liberty  was  forthwith  established 
at  Wittemberg.  Luther  continued  to  reside  in  the 
convent,  and  to  wear  the  monastic  habit ;  but  every 
one  was  free  to  lay  it  aside.  In  coming  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  persons  might  either  receive  only  the  general 
absolution  or  the}^  might  apply  for  a  special  one.  It 
was  recognised  as  a  principle  to  reject  nothing  but  what 
contradicted  a  clear  and  express  declaration  of  Scrip- 
ture. 11  It  was  no  indifference  that  dictated  this  course. 
On  the  contrary,  religion  was  recalled  to  its  essential 
principle.  Piety  only  withdrew  firom  the  accessary 
forms  in  which  it  had  been  well  nigh  lost  that  it  might 
rest  on  ita  true  basis.  Thus  was  the  Reformation  ttaelf 
preserved,  and  the  chureh's  teaching  progressively 
developed  in  love  and  troth. 

No  sooner  was  order  re-estsblished,  when  the  Re- 
former turned  to  his  beloved  Melancthon,  and  requested 

*  Cum  et  Nolum  pedibui  et  propoBitam  mentulam  manibus 
fteiret    (Ibid.) 

t  Quid  pollicentss  de  mirabilibni  affectionibas.  (Ibid.  p. 
M.) 

X  Ihren  Oelrt  bane  er  uber  die  Sehnauxs.  (L.  Opp.  Alten- 
burg.  Aags.  Ui.  p.  1S7.) 

I    h  Bpamabat  et  ftemebat  et  ftirebst.    (L.  Epp.  U.  p.  ITD.) 
I     i  dans  klare  ond  grundliobe  Sohriil. 
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hit  co-opentioD  in  the  final  roYiiion  of  the  tnosIatioD 
of  the  New  TetUmoDt,  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  Wartburg.*  As  early  as  the  year  1610, 
Melaiicthon  had  laid  down  the  grand  principle  that  the 
Fathers  must  be  explained  conformably  to  the  Scripture, 
and  not  Scripture  according  to  the  Fathera.  Meditat- 
ing daily  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  he  felt 
tt  once  charmed  by  their  simplicity,  and  solemnly  im- 
pressed by  the  depth  of  their  import.  **  In  them,  and 
them  only,"  aflkmed  this  adept  in  ancient  philosophy, 
•<  da  we  find  the  true  '  food  of  the  souL'  *'  Gladly, 
therefore,  did  he  comply  with  Luther's  desire,  and  many 
were  the  hours  the  two  friends,  from  that  time,  spent 
together,  studying  and  translating  the  inspired  Word. 
Often  would  they  pause  in  their  labours  to  eive  free 
expression  to  their  wonder.  "  If  Reason  could  speak,** 
eaid  Luther,  "  it  would  eay,  O,  that  I  could  once  hear 
the  foice  of  God !  I  shoukl  think  it  worth  a  journey 
to  the  very  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  !  Give  ear, 
then,  my  fellow-man — God,  the  creator  of  hea? en  and 
earth,  now  speaks  to  thee !" 

The  printing  of  the  New  Testament  was  bcfon  and 
earned  on  with  an  activity  beyond  all  example,  t  One 
might  have  thought  the  very  printers  felt  the  imporUnce 
of  the  work  in  hand.  Three  presses  were  constantly 
employed,  and  ten  thousand  abeeta  were  struck  off  every 
day.t 

At  last,  on  the  81st  Sept,  appeared  the  complete 
edition  of  three  thousand  copies  in  two  volumes,  with 
the  brief  title,  "  The  New  TesUment  in  German  ;— 
tt  Witiemberg."  It  bore  no  name  of  hum.  From 
that  hour  every  German  might  obtain  the  Word  of  God 
at  a  small  pecooiaiy  eost^ 

The  new  translation,  written  in  the  lone  of  the  aacred 
books,  in  a  language  that  was  as  yet  in  its  virgin  sim- 
plicitv,  and  now  first  opening  its  full  beauty,  interested 
and  delighted  all  ciasees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
It  waa  a  national  work — the  people's  book— nay,  much 
more,  it  was  the  book  of  God.  Even  enemiee  could 
not  withhold  their  oommendation  of  this  wonderful  pro- 
duction, and  there  were  some  incautious  partisans  of 
the  lieformation  so  carried  away  by  the  beauty  of  the 
new  Tersion,  as  to  imeffine  they  could  recognise  in  it 
a  second  inspiration.  It,  indeed,  served  more  than  all 
Luther's  own  writings  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  Christian 
piety.  The  great  work  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
now  placed  on  a  rock  whence  nothing  could  didodge 
it.  The  Bible,  restored  lo  the  people,  recalled  the 
mind  of  man,  which  had  for  agea  wandered  in  the  end- 
less labyrinths  of  acholaatie  teaching,  to  the  heavenly 
springaof  salvation.  Hence,  the  success  that  attended 
tnis  step  was  prodigioua.  All  the  copies  were  quickly 
disposed  of.  In  December  following,  a  second  edition 
appeared  ;  and  by  the  year  1588,  no  less  thsn  seven- 
teen editiona  had  issued  from  the  presses  of  Wittem- 
beig ;  thirteen  from  Augsburg ;  twelve  from  Bale ; 
•ne  from  Erfurth ;  one  from  Grimma ;  one  fromLe^ 
tie;  thirteen  from  Straaburg  H 

Even  while  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  peasing  through  the  preea,  Luther  was  already  at 
work  on  a  translation  of  the  Old  TeaUment.  This 
labour,  begun  in  1538,  was  continued  without  inter- 
miaaion.  He  issued  it  in  douched  portions,  as  he 
finiahcd  them,  in  order  to  mtify  the  impatience  of  the 
public  demand*  and  to  make  the  purchaee  easy  to  the 
poor. 

From  Scripture  and  Faith,  two  streams  issuing  from 

*  Tenia  omnia  nnno  aUmsrs  canrfmiu  rblUppu  at  s|o. 
(L.Epp.U.p.m.) 

t  fngenti  laborest  studio.    (L.  Epp.  p.SM.) 

i  SingalU  diabos  dsdet  mllUa  obartarasi  sab  tribes  ptelis  f 
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one  and  the  same  spring,  the  life  of  the  Gospel  has 
fiowed,  and -still  diffuses  itself  through  the  world. 
They  bore  directly  againat  two  estabhshed  erron. 
Faith  waa  met  by  the  opposipg  Pelagian  tendency  of 
Catholicism.  Scripture,  in  like  manuer,  found  arrayed 
against  it  the  theo^  of  tradition  and  the  auihoritv  of 
iCome.  Scripture  led  its  reader  to  Faith,  and  Fsith 
msde  him  the  disciple  of  the  Word:  '*  Man  can  do  no 
meritorious  work :  the  free  grace  of  God,  received 
through  faith  in  Christ,  alone  eaves  him."  Such  was 
the  doctrine  proclaimed  throughout  Chriatendom.  But 
thia  teaching  must  needs  bring  ChrisUndom  to  the 
study  of  the  Scripture.  In  truth,  if  faith  in  Cbriat  is 
everything  in  Christianity,  and  if  the  obaervances  and 
ordinances  of  the  Church  sre  nothing,  it  is  not  to  ths 
Church's  teaching,  but  to  Christ's  word  that  we  must 
adhere.  The  boM  that  unites  to  Christ  will  be  evecy- 
thinff  to  the  believing  soul.  Whst  signifies  the  out- 
ward link  that  connects  him  with  a  visible  cborck, 
enslaved  by  the  commandments  of  men !  .  .  Tbos,  ss 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  had  impelled  Luther*s  coo- 
temporaries  toward  Jeans  Christ,  their  love  for  Jesis 
Chnst,  in  its  turn,  impelled  them  towarda  the  Bible. 
It  was  not,  as  some  in  our  days  have  supposed,  from  a 
philosophic  necessity,  or  from  doubt,  or  a  apirii  of  in- 
auiry  that  they  reverted  to  Scripture,  it  waa  becauae 
they  found  there  the  words  of  Hiwi  they  lotcd.  **  You 
have  preached  Christ,'*  said  they  to  the  Reformer, 
**  let  ua  now  hear  him  himself'"*  And  they  caught  at 
the  aheeu  given  to  the  world,  as  a  letter  coming  to 
them  from  hesven. 

But  if  the  Bible  was  thus  joyfully  welcomed  bv  such 
as  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  scornfully  re- 
jected by  suchaa  preferred  the  traditiona  and  ordinane«e 
of  men.  This  publication  by  Luther  waa  the  signal 
of  violent  persecution.  Rome  trembled  at  the  report 
brought  thtther.  The  pen  which  Uanscribed  the  eacred 
oracles  was,  in  truth,  that  viaionary  pen  which  Frederic 
had  beheld  in  his  dream,  reaching  to  the  soTen  hilla, 
and  discomposing  the  pope's  tiara.  The  monk  in  hia 
cell,  the  prince  upon  hia  throne,  uttered  a  cry  of  anger. 
The  ignorant  priests  were  dismayed  at  the  thought  that 
burffhers,  and  even  ruatica,  would  now  be  able  freely 
to  discuss  with  them  the  precepts  of  the  Lord.  The 
king  of  England  denounced  the  work  to  the  Elocter, 
Frederic,  and  to  Duke  Geoige,  of  Saxony.  But  be- 
fore this,  and  as  eariy  as  the  November  previooa,  the 
Duke  had  commanded  all  hia  aubjecu  to  deliver  np 
every  copy  of  Luther's  New  Testament  into  the  hamla 
of  the  magistrate.  Bavaria,  Brandenburg,  Aaatria, 
and  all  the  autea  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  peeeed  simi- 
lar decrees.  In  some  parte,  a  aacrileguMie  bonfire, 
composed  of  the  sacred  books,  was  lighted  in  the  pub- 
lic squares.*  Thus  did  Rome,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, renew  the  effbrU  by  which  heatheniam  had  at- 
tempted to  uproot  the  religion  of  Jcaus  Christ,  at  the 
period  when  the  reins  were  escspjog  from  the  bands 
of  the  PriesU  of  Idol  worship.  But  what  power  can 
stay  ihe  triumphant  progress  of  the  Gospel  t  «*  Even 
after  I  had  prohibited  the  aale,"  wrote  Duke  Geolg^ 
"many  thousand  copiea  were  aold  and  read  in  my 
statea." 

God  even  need,  for  the  purpoae  of  making  known 
His  word,  the  veiy  hsnds  that  were  esssying  te  destroy 
It  'The  Romish  divines,  seeing  they  could  not  atop 
the  circulation  of  the  Reformer's  work,  themselvea  put 
forth  a  trenalation  of  the  New  Teatament.  It  waa  no 
other  than  Luther*a,  here  and  there  altered  by  the  new 
editora.  No  hinderance  was  offered  to  the  reading  of 
it.    Rome  had  not  yet  experienced,  that  wherever  the 
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'l^ord  of  God  took  root,  its  own  power  began  to  totter. 
Joachim,  of  Brandenbmv,  gare  license  to  his  subjects 
lo  read  any  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  Latin  or  in  Ger- 
man, provided  it  were  not  from  the  presses  of  Wittem- 
t>erg.  The  German  nations,  and  more  especially  the 
people  of  Brandenbatv,  made,  in  this  way,  a  decided 
advance  in  the  knowlMge  of  the  troth. 

The  publication  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue,  is  among  the  memorable  epochs  of  the 
Xteformation.  If  the  maniage  of  Feldkirchen  had  been 
the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  its  influence  from  the 
sphere  of  teaching  to  that  of  social  life : — if  the  aboli- 
tion of  monastic  vowa  had  been  the  second,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  a  third  «tage 
of  this  transition,  the  publication  of  the .  New  Testa- 
ment was,  perhaps,  even  more  important  than  all  the 
Test.  It  wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  aspect  of 
society — not  alone  in  the  priest^s  presbytery — not  mere- 
ly in  the  monk's  cell  and  the  noble's  closet,  but  more 
than  this,  in  the  interior  of  the  dwellings  of  the  nobles, 
citizens,  and  peasantry.  When  Christians  began  to 
read  the  Bible  in. their  families,  Christianity  itself  un- 
derwent a  palpable  change.  Thence  ensued  changed 
habite,  improved  morals,  other  conversations,  in  short, 
a  new  new  life.  With  the  publication  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Reformation  had  passed 
the  threshold  of  the  college,  and  took  its  proper  place 
at  the  hearths  of  the  people. 

The  eflfect  that  followed  was  incalculable.  The 
Christianity  of  the  Primitive  Church  w^s,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Holy  Scripturea,  presented  full  before 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  recovered  from  the  oblivion  in 
which  for  centuries  it  had  lain  hid — and  the  sight  was, 
of  itself,  enoagh  to  justify  the  charges  that  had  been 
brought  against  Rome,  l^he  least  instructed,  provided 
they  did  but  know  bow  to  read — women,  artisans,  (we 
are  quoting  from  one  of  that  age,  who  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  Reformation,)  studied  the  New  Testament 
with  eager  deliffht.*  They  carried  it  about  with  them, 
learnt  portions  oy  heart,  and  aaw,  in  its  precious  pagea, 
the  proof  of  the  perfect  accordance  of  that  Reformation 
which  waa  Lother*s  aim,  with  the  revelation  that  God 
had  given. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  in  detached  portions  only  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Reformation  had 
till  then  been  set  forth.  A  certain  truth  had  been  de- 
clared in  one  tract — a  certain  error  exposed  in  another. 
The  field  of  the  Church  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
plain,  on  which  here  and  there  were  seen,  without  or- 
der or  arrangement,  the  ruina  of  the  old,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  a  new,  structure ;  but  as  yet  the  new  edifice 
was  wanting.  True  it  is,  that  the  publication  of  the 
New  Testoment  met  this  want.  The  Reformation 
might  say,  with  that  book  in  its  hand — **  Behold  my 
system."  But  as  each  individual  may  contend  that 
us  system  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  Bible,  the 
Reformation  seemed  called  to  set  forth,  in  order,  what 
it  found  in  Holy  Scripture.  This  was  a  work  Melanc- 
tbon  now  contributed  in  its  name. 

In  the  development  of  his  theology,  Melanethon*s 
steps  had  been  deliberate ;  but  they  were  taken  with 
finnneas,and  the  result  of  his  enquiries  waa  courageous- 
ly made  known  to  all.  As  early  aa  1520,  he  had  de- 
clared that  some  of  the  seven  sacraments  were,  in  his 
iodgment.  mere  imitations  of  Jewish  feasts ;  and  that 
be  considered  the  asserted  infallibility  of  the  pope  as, 
a  pioad  pralenaion*  diiectlv  at  variance  with  Scripture 
and  sound  judgment  "  We  want  more  than  a  Her- 
cules,**!  remarked  he,  **  to  mske  a  sUnd  iigainst  soch 
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doctrines.*'  Here  we  see  that  Melancthon  had  been 
led  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Ludier,  bya  more  stu- 
dious and  calm  proceas  of  conviction.  The  time  had 
now  come  that  he,  in  his  torn,  should  publicly  confess 
his  faith. 

In  1521,  during  his  friend's  captivity  in  the  Wart- 
burg,  hia  celebrated  *<  Loci  Comnotrus**  had  presented 
to  Christian  Europe  a  body  of  doctrine,  based  on  so- 
lid grounds,  and  admirably  compacted.'  The  tracing 
of  a  simple  and  majestic  outline  appeared  before  thb 
wondering  minda  of  that  generation.  As  the  trsnsla- 
tion  of  the  New  Testament  had  justified  the  Reform*^ 
tion  to  the  people,  so  Melancthon^l  Loot  Contmun^ 
served  to  justify  it  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned.  * 

For  fifteen  centuries  the  Church  had  eziated  on  the 
earth  without  having  seen  such  a  work.  Relinquisb- 
ing  the  common  argumentation  of  scholastic  theology, 
the  friend  of  Luther  had  at  last  given  to  Christendom 
a  system  of  divinity,  derived  entirely  from  Scripture. 
In  it,  the  reader  was  conscious  of  a  breath  of  life,  a 
quickness  of  understanding,  a  force  of  convictiou,  and 
a  simplicity  of  statement,' which  strikinsly  contrasted 
with  the  subtle  and  pedantic  methodof  the  schools. 
The  coolest  judgments,  and  the  most  exact  divineti 
were  alike  impressed  with  admiration. 

Erasmus  designated  this  work  a  wondrous  arm^ 
ranged  in  order  of  battle  against  the  pharisaic  tvrann^ 
of  wse  teachers  ;*  and  while  ha  confeased  that  oa 
some  points  he  did  not  agree  with  the  author,  he  never- 
theless added,  that  having  always  loved  him,  he  had  nel 
▼er  loved  hrm  so  much  as  alter  reading  this  woric.  "  So 
beautiful  is  the  proof  that  it  affords,"  said  Calvin,  wheft 
presenting  it  at  a  subsequent  period  to  the  French 
people,  "  that  the  most  perfect  simplicity  is  the 
noblest  method  of  handling  the  Christian  doctrine.^t 

But  no  one  experienced  a  finer  joy  than  Luther ;  te 
the  last  this  work  was  to  him  a  theme  of  wond^. 
The  occaaional  sounds  his  trembling  hand  hid  drawxi 
in  the  deep  emotion  of  his  soul,  from  the  chords  of 
prophets  and  apostles,  were  here  blended  together  in 
entrancing  harmony.  Those  solid  mssses  of  tmth 
which  he  had  hewn  from  the  quarry  of  Holy  Scripture, 
were  here  raised  and  compacted  toffether  in  one  ma* 
jestic  edifice.  He  was  never  tired  of  commending 
the  work  to  the 'attention  of  the  youths  who  came  to 
study  St  Wittemberg.  **  Tf  yon  would  wish  to  become 
divmes,'*  said  he,  **  read  Melancthon.''^ 

In  Melaiicthon's  judgment,  a  deep  seAse  of  the 
wretched  state  to  which  man  is  reduced  by  stn,  is  the 
foundation  on  which  we  must  build  the  teaching  of 
Christian  theology.  This  universal  evil  is  the  primal^ 
fact,  the  leading  truth  whence  the  science  takes  itt 
departure;  and  it  is  tidg  which  forms  the  peculiar 
diAinction  of  theology  from  the  sciences  which  wofk 
their  own  advancement  by  the  powers  of  reason. 

The  Christian  divine,  diving  into  the  heart  of  mtfri^ 
revealed  iu  laws  and  mysterious  motions,  as  the  pli^ 
losopher  in  later  times  has  disclosed  the  laws  and  tf* 
tractions  of  material  bodies.  "  Original  sin,"  ssid  b<^ 
*<  is  an  inclination  bom  with  us-r-an  impulse  whieh  te 
agreeable  to  us — a  ceruin  influence  which  leads  tie 
into  the  commission  of  sin,  and  which  haa  passed  from 
Adam  upon  all  his  posterity. .  Just  as  there  is  found 
in  fire  a  native  energy  which  mounts  upward,  just  as 
in  the  loadstone  we  observe  a  natural  power  of  aitractr 
iog  steel,  JQst  so  do  we  find  in  man  a  primary  impolae 
impelling  him  to  that  which  is  evil.    I  admit  freely 

«  Video  donnatnm  aclsm  pulchre  instnictam  sdvers^ 
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tliat  in  Socrates,  Xeoocntes,  Zeno,  were  seen  tein- 
persnce  and  chastity;  these  exterior  virtues  were 
found  in  men  whose  hearts  were  unpuri6ed,  and  they 
proceeded  out  of  the  love  of  self,  hence  we  should 
Regard  them  in  reality,  not  as  virtues,  but  vices.'** 
Such  language  mav  sound  harsh,  but  not  so  if  we 
fpter  into  MeLancthon's  real  meaning.  None  more 
prompt  than  he  to  acknowledge  virtues  in  the  great 
nen  of  antiquity,  which  entitled  them  to  the  esteem 
of  men ;  but  he  laid  down  the  solemn  truth,  that  the 
lughest  law  given  by  God  to  all  his  creatures  is  to 
«  lote  Him  ame  oil  thingt.  If,  then,  num  is  doing 
that  which  God  commands— does  it,  not  from  love  to 
God,  but  from  love  of  self— can  we  think  that  God 
will  accept  him,  thus  daring  to  substitute  telf  in  place 
•f  Hts  own  infinite  Majesty  7  And  must  it  not  be 
enough  to  vitiate  any  action  that  it  involves  in  it  a 
direct  rebellion  against  the  sovereigntv  of  God  1 

The  Wittemberg  divine  preceded  to  show  how 
nan  is  rescued  uom  this  wretched  state :  *<  The 
ttoetle,'*  said  he»  "  invites  thee  to  contemplate  at  tho 
Father's  right  hand,  the  Son  of  God,  our  great  medi- 
ator, ever  Uving  to  make  intercession  for  us,t  and  he 
calls  upon  thee  to  believe  assuredly  that  thy  sins  are 

Edoned,  and  thyself  counted  righteous  and  accepted 
the  Father,  for  the  sake  of  that  Son  who  died  upon 
cross.*' 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  first  edition  of 
the  Lod  Commumes^  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
German  divine  speaks  of  Free  Will.  We  find  him 
lecognising,  even  more  clearly  than  had  been  done  by 
Lather,  (for  he  was  more  of  a  theologian,)  that  this 
doctrine  could  not  be  separated  from  tnat  which  con- 
•titttted  the  very  essence  of  the  Reformation.  Man*s 
justificstion  in  the  sioht  of  God,  is  by  faith  alonb, 
was  the  first  point.  Tnis  faith  wrooffht  in  man's  heart 
by  the  ALONB  OEACB  or  aoD,  was  u&e  second.  M^- 
tancthon  saw  clearly  that  to  allow  any  ability  in  the 
natural  man  to  hdUvc,  would,  in  this  second  point,  en- 
tirely set  aside  that  grand  doctrine  of  grace  which  is 
asserted  in  the  firsL  He  was  too  disceminff — too 
deeply  instracted  in  the  Scrintnres,  to  be  misled  on  so 
important  a  question.  But  ne  went  too  far :  instead 
of  confining  himself  to  the  religious  bearing  of  the 
question,  he  entered  uiKm  metaphysics.  He  laid  down 
a  sort  of  fatalism,  which  might  lead  his  readers  to 
Ibtnk  of  God  as  the  author  o*  evil,  and  which  conse- 
qoently  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture : — "  Since  what- 
over  happens,'*  said  he,  **  happens  by  neceesity,  agree- 
Mj  to  the  divine  foreknowledge,  it  is  plain  that  our 
will  hath  no  liberty  whatever.**! 

But  the  principal  object  Melancthon  had  in  view, 
was  to  present  theology  as  a  system  of  devotion — ^The 
•chools  hsd  so  dried  up  the  ffennrally  received  creed, 
•i  to  leave  it  destitute  of  life.  The  office  of  the 
Reformation  was  to  reanimate  this  lifeless  creed..  In 
•ncceeding  editions,  Melancthon  felt  the  neceesity  for 
mat  clearness  in  doctrinal  statements.^  In  1531, 
lowever,  it  ww  not  so  mnch  the  ease.  "  The  know- 
ledge of  Christ,"  said  he,  **  ie  found  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  blessings  derived  tlirough  him.    Paul  writing  to 


•  Uei  eraMHOMt  OMbjiet.  Bait.  Ittl,  p.86-a  ran  adl- 
Hon.  See  for  the  inlMequent  rsrlsloiu,  fbat  of  Krisngea,  10S8, 
areprintofthetorBale,1061.    ' 

t  Yak  te  intmeri  FiUea  Dsi  ssdsntsm  ad  dexteim  Patris, 
mediatoram  intcrpellantssa  pro  nobis.    (Ibid.) 

I  Quaadoqaldem  omnia  qa»  eTeBlnnt,  nocemxlo  erentant 
JuOa  Uvinam  pradettinationsai,  naila  cat  voliiatatJs  nostni 
Ubertsa.    (Looi  ooman.  theol.  Bale,  laSl,  p  U,) 

§  See  the  edition  of  IMl,  reprinted  in  109.  pagw  14  to  44. 
the  ■everal  chapten— D«  tribos  persoaiij— De  dirinitata 
niii  J— De  duabai  natnrls  in  Christo ;— Tettlnionla  qood 
FlUas  tii  peiaona j  tettimonia  nfetantia  Arlanot :  Do  diicecw 
Dondii  proprietsftibas  hoaana  st  dlvias  nator*  Christi— De 
•piritn  sanoto,  fco.  ko. 


the  Romans,  and  desiring  to  sum  up  the  Christian 
doctrine,  does  not  set  about  treatii^  pbilo8ophici% 
of  the  Trinity,  the  IncsrnatioD,  Creation,  active  or  pis> 
sive.  What,  then,  are  his  themes  ? — ihe  Law,  Sia, 
Grace.  On  our  instruction  in  these,  depends  ou 
knowledge  of  Christ.*'* 

The  publication  of  this  treatise  vraa  of  siogahr 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  truth.  Calumnies  stool 
refuted — prejudicee  were  diseipated.  Among  lbs 
religious,  tho  wordly,  and  the  learned,  the  genioi  of 
Melancthon  waa  admired,  and  his  charactef  estsemod 
and  loved.  Even  such  aa  had  no  personal  knowledgi 
of  the  author  were  conciliated  to  hie  creed  by  (his 
work.  The  vigour  and  occasional  Tiolence  of  Lothsr'i 
language  had  offended  many  ;  but  in  Melancthon,  aa 
eleffance  of  compoaition,  a  diecriminating  judgment, 
anda  remarkable  clearness  and  arrangement  weie  seta 
enffaged  in  the  exposition  of  thoeo  mighty  tnitba  thai 
had  aroused  the  slumbering  world.  The  work  wai 
rapidly  bought  up,  and  read  with  avidity.  His  gontls- 
ness  and  modesty  won  all  hearts,  while  his  elevatioo 
of  thought  commanded  their  reepect ;  and  the  highst 
classes,  who  had  been  hitherto  undecided,  were  capti- 
vated by  a  wisdom  which  had  at  last  found  so  noble 
an  utterance. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  of  the  oppoeers  of  the  truth 
aa  had  not  been  humbled  by  the  energy  of  Lother, 
were,  for  a  while,  silenced  and  disconcerted  W  the 
appearance  of  Melancthon*s  tract  They  had  lonnd 
another  man  aa  worthy  as  Luther  to  bo  a  mark  for  their 
hatred.  "  Alas  !'*  they  exclaimed,  *'  alas  for  Ger- 
many !  to  what  new  extremity  aball  we  be  iHOOgbt  by 
this  laat  birth  rt 

The  Ijoci  Commutut  passed  through  sixty-serea 
editions  between  1581  and  1595,  without  ioclodii^{ 
translations.  Next  to  the  Bible,  this  work  may  hare 
ffisinly  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  eraR- 
gelical  doctrine. 

While  the  "  grammarian,**  Melancthon,  was  by  thi» 
happy  co-operation  aiding  the  efforts  of  Luther, 
schemes  c^  a  violent  character  were  again  P'^'*^ 
by  his  formidable  enemies.  At  the  news  that  be  m 
effected  hie  escape  from  the  Wartbuis,  and  appeared 
again  on  the  world's  stage,  the  rage  of  his  former  ad- 
versaries returned. 

Luther  hsd  been  rather  more  than  three  months  at 
Wittemberg,  when  a  rumour,  repeated  by  common 
fame,  brought  him  the  intelligence  that  one  of  the  great- 
est monarcbs  of  Christendom  had  risen  up  against  him. 
Henry  YIII.  head  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  a  prioce 
descended  from  the  families  of  York  and  I^^|^^* 
and  in  whom,  after  torrents  of  bloodshed,  the  red  and 
white  roses  were  at  length  united,  the  puisssut  king  of 
England,  who  boldly  advanced  the  obsolete  authority 
of  ms  crown  over  the  continent,  and  more  particQliriy 
over  France— bad  put  forth  an  answer  to  the  pM^ 
monk  of  Wittemberg.  **  I  bear  much  commendation 
of  a  little  Ueatise  by  the  king  of  England,**  wxote 
Luther  to  Lange,  on  the  26th  of  June,  15SS4 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  then  in  his  thirty-firat  yesr-^ 
"  tall,  strong-built,  and  proportioned,  and  had  »n  »" 
of  authority  and  empire,**^  «nd  a  countenance  that  ex- 
pressed the  vivaci^  of  his  mind.  Yehemeot  in  tsm- 
per,  bearing  down  whatever  stood  in  the  way  of  ou 
passions,  and  thirsting  for  distinctions,  the  defects  w 


«  Hoc  est  Christaoi  eetuesoere, 
ke.  ^id.) 

tnfslieem 


^eageeeeerei 


t  jHott !  infslieem  hoc  novo  paitn  OenBenSam ! . .  •  (^ 
i  Jaetant  UbeUam  i«gis  AnglUa  ;  sed  ttiMi  iUoB  •« 

inb  pelle  lectuoH-an  aUniioD  to  Leo.  Honiy  ^  p 

chanebi,  peMklag  on  this  na»e     (L.  Epp^  ii<  P*  ^'''Yt.^^  m 
4  Hewaa  taU.  stiong-lntUt,  and  preforaSMd,  SBdhss^ 

afrofaathorilraadsHvife.  (CollifsXsclss.  Birt. « <>^ 

Britsin,feLii.l.) 
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bb  ehtnelec,  win  for  ft  Imm  rnktakm  for  the  inpe- 
tuotitj  of  yoath— aod  then  wm  m  lick  of  flaUeriet 
(0  confirm  kin  in  iImbl  Oft«n  wouM  h»  ratoct,  ae- 
comptnied  by  his  fayoiirite  eompanima,  to  the  houM 
of  his  chaplaiv,  Tbooiaa  Woltey,  Um  ton  of  a  batcher, 
of  Ipswich.  This  Man,  who  waa  gifted  with  great 
sbilities,  of  ezceseivo  ambition,  and  unbounded  anda* 
city,  being  batronised  by  the  Biahofi  of  Winchester, 
tbs  king's  chancellor,  had  rapidly  rieen  in  Ut  master's 
fefoor.  He  woald  often  allore  the  yoang  prince  to 
liii  residence  by  the  attraction  of  riotous  pleasures,*  in 
which  he  would  not  havo  ventured  to  indulge  within 
the  walls  of  his  own  palace.  This  ia  reeoided  by  Po- 
lydoie  Vergil,  then  sub-collector  of  the  pope*e  reve- 
noe's  in  England.  In  these  oigies,  the  chapltn  outdid 
the  licentiousness  of  the  younger  courtiers.  He  sang, 
danced,  laughed,  played  the  buffoon,  took  part  in  m- 
decent  conversation,  and  fenced. f  He  soon  attained 
the  highest  seat  at  the  council  board,  and  the  whole 
kingly  power  passing  into  his  hands,  he  wee  enabled 
to  itipulate  with  foreign  princes  for  a  reward  for  his 
ioflaence  in  foreign  affairs. 

Henry  passed  whole  days  in  balls,  banqueting,  and 
jostinff— thus  squandering  the  treasure  which  the  ava- 
liee  of  his  fother  had  accumulated.  Splendid  louma* 
ments  succeeded  each  other  without  intermiesion. 
On  these  occasions,  the  king,  who  was  easilT  distin* 
gtmhed  from  the  other  combatants  by  his  manly  beau- 
ty, took  the  lead.t  If  the  contest  seemed  for  a  mo- 
neot  doubtful,  his  expeitness  or  strength,  or  else  the 
tkilful  policy  of  his  antagonists,  deeidiS  the  victory  in 
hit  fu oar,  and  the  arena  resounded  with  shouts  of  ap- 
fkum.    Such  easy  triumphs  inflated  the  vanity  of  the 

&  prince,  arid  there  was  no  ninnacle  of  earthly 
■r  te  which  he  wooM  not  nave  aspired.  The 
wu  often  present  on  such  occasions.  Her 
gnve  deportment,  melancholy  look,  and  constrained 
and  depressed  manner,  preeented  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  tnmaltoous  glitter  or  such  feetivitiee.  Heniy  VIIL, 
■ODD  after  his  accession,  had  from  political  considera- 
tions, contracted  marriage  with  Catnerine  of  Airagon, 
in  years  older  than  himself,  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur 
ud  aunt  to  Charles  Y.  While  her  hoaband  followed 
his  oleaeares,  the  virtuous  Catherine,  whoee  piety  waa 
nch  at  Spain  haa  been  noted  for,  waa  aecostomed  to 
have  her  bed  m  the  dead  df  the  night  to  take  a  ailent 
put  in  the  prayers  of  the  monka.^  She  would  kneel 
vithoot  caahion  or  carpet  At  Af^^  after  taking  a 
little  rest,  she  wouM  again  rise,  and  aseume  the  habit 
e(8t.  Francis ;  for  she  had  been  admitted  into  the  third 
4ider  of  that  eamt.1  Then,  hastily  throwing  over  her 
the  royal  garments,  she  waa  in  church  at  eix,  to  join 
io  the  holy  oflSceo. 

Two  beings,  living  in  such  different  atmospheres, 
coold  not  long  continue  united. 

Catherine,  however,  was  not  the  only  representa- 
tife  of  Romish  devotion  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 

*  DvMi  raa  folapiatimoaMaeai  sserariom  fecit,  qoo  regem 
fr«a«Bt«r  dneebat.  (POlyd.  yoyiUaa.  AngL  Hitt  Bala,  IffTO, 
M.p.  m.).pioi.aorB  Yflrgll  aaeaat  to  have  been  asoifersr  by 
▼otae7%prida,and  te  karabeea  periwpslBeUned,  ea  tkat 
''pytt  to  sMgfswte  that  liniitar^  enors. 

tCttBlUJbadoXeso«ntibaaoBapsaUebat,nttabstiMrmones 
ifPonipUiioi habebrt, ridabat, Jooabstar.  (Tolyd. Vergillos, 

lEiiadasorporlafmaapnBditasLiaqttaetiamragto  nia- 
Ig^  aacatla  qvwdaai  siMciss  abeebat.  (SaBderoa  da 
BcUtmtaLigUcano,  p.  IvIiThe  workofSaaderi,  the  Fiope>fe 
AuicM,  Mtut  be  read  witkmnch  saiplaisii,  i»r  aafouadcd  and 


(ta. 


)t  waotiag  j 

aarUd  by  Cardinal  QniiinL  aad  the  Roman  Gstbolio  doo- 
^/i^T'^^'^^^^^^'^^^*^^^^^  last, vol. 
fat  imZir^s*^^  noeU  nt  aoetnrals  reUgtosonni  peeclbttS 
4^^y jnS\'eBSftyrrBMrtssi  hahWa  at^bitv. 


by  hie  g« 
Thomaal 


the  Court  of  King's  Ben 
of  temperate  habita,  and  i 
the  age  of  twenty,  had  sc 


John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  then  nearly  seventy 
yesrs  of  age,  and  diatinguishod  alike  for  hie  learning 
and  etrict  morals,  was  the  object  of  universal  venera- 
tion. He  had  been  for  a  long  period,  the  oldest  coon* 
selbr  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
grandmother  to  Henry  VIII.«  had,  on  her  death-bed, 
confided  to  him  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  her 
grandaon.  The  king,  in  the  nudat  of  hia  exceasee,  long 
continued  to  revere  the  aged  biahop  aa  a  father. 

A  much  younger  man  than  Fisher,  a  lav  man  and 
civilian,  had,  at  tbie  time,  attracted  general  attention 
by  his  geniue  and  noUe  character.  His  name  was 
More.  He  was  the  eon  ofone  of  the  judges  of 
Bench.  In  poor  circumstance% 
unwearied  application,  he,  at 
sought  te  mortify  the  pessioM 
of  y4Nith  by  weering  a  hair-ahirt,  and  hf  aelf-inflicted 
seoorginge.  One  day,  when  anmmonod  to  the  presence 
of  Henry  YIII.,  at  a  moment  when  he  waa  attending 
mass,  he  replied--**  The  king*s  service  must  give  way 
to  the  aarvieo  of  God.'*  Wolsey  introduced  him  to 
Henry,  who  employed  him  in  variooa  embaaaiea,  and 
laviabed  on  him  much  kindness.  He  would  often  eend 
for  him  to  converse  with  him  on  astronomy,  and  at 
other  timee  conoeming  Woiaey,  or  on  diapotod  pouits 
of  theolo^. 

The  king  was,  to  say  the  troth,  not  altosether  un- 
acquainted with  the  doctrines  of  Rome.  U  even  ap- 
pears, that,  had  prince  Arthur  lived  to  aaeend  the 
throne,  Henry  was  deetined  to  the  arehiepieoopal  aeo 
of  Canterbury.  In  hie  mind  end  life  were  atrangely 
blended  Thomas  Aquinas*—- St.  Bonaventora^— tourna- 
ments— ^banquetings^Elixabeth  Blount,  and  othera  of 
hia  mistieaaes.  Massee  eet  to  mueic  by  himself  were 
ehaunted  in  hie  chapeL 

From  the  time  Henrv  YIII.  first  heard  of  Luther, 
Ids  indignation  ba^kb  forth ;  and  no  sooner  did  tho 
decree  of  the  Diet  of  Worms  reach  England  than  ho 
gave  orders  that  the  PontiflTs  bull  against  the  Refold 
mer*s  writiiup  should  be  carried  into  execution.!  Om 
the  ISth  of  Hay,  1621,  Thomaa  Wolsey,  who  together 
with  the  rank  of  Chancellor  of  England,  held  that  of 
Caidinal  and  Roman  Legate,  repaired  in  aolenm  pre- 
cession to  St.  Peul'e  Church.  Swollen  by  excess  of 
Side,  he  assumed  to  rival  the  pomp  of  royalty  itseUi 
e  waa  accustomed  to  seat  himself  in  a  gold  chair, 
slept  in  a  golden  bed,  and  dined  on  a  table  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold4  On  this  occasion  he  displayed  hie 
utmost  state.  His  household,  to  the  ntmiber  of  800 
persons,  comprising  barons,  knighta,  sons  of  the  firrt 
nmilies,  who  had  entered  his  service  as  a  atop  toward 
the  aervice  of  the  state,  attended  the  haughty  prelate. 
Hia  garmenu  shone  with  gold  and  silk,  (he  waa  the 
first  ecclesiastic  who  had  ventured  to  aaeume  aoek 
sumptuous  apparel.)^  Even  the  horse-cloths  and 
harness  were  of  the  like  costly  materiala.  Before  hmt 
walked  a  priest  of  k>fty  stature,  bearing  a  silver  piOary 
surmounted  by  e  croes.  Behind  him  another  atataly 
ecclesiastic  hoMing  in  hia  hand  the  erohiepiaeoMi 
crotier  of  York ;  a  nobleman  at  his  side  carried  dm 
cardmal*s  hat.!  Others  of  the  nobility 
—the  embassadora  of  the  Pope  end  of  the 


joined  the  cevalcade,  and  were  followed  by  a  long  lino 
of  molea,  bearing  cheata  overhung  with  rich  and  brilli- 

•  Lcgabat  atndkMs  UbrosdiTi  Thoaaa  Aqoiaatia    OMyd. 

VeMU,p.6l4)  

I  Pflmm  llbrtM  Lnfliennos,  quonua  sugBus  Jam 


per  Tsneral  in  aauias  suorom  AJif lanua,  ooaabarendse  eam 
▼it.  <Ibid.p.6a4.) 
t  Vti  sella  anx«a,atipalvia»aaieo,uti  vela  anrea  ad  saan- 

*^'    ^***^^^2iLi«     __jn__n__  ^,i«,L..^ 

aerieiua  sibi  indiX.    (Polyd.yar|il,n.6».) 

I  Oalenini  eaidiBallnai  ovflnls  iMgaeai,  sublf ae  a  nlals- 
treprwferabat , . , .  svpsr  sltareooUecabat. . . .  (Ibid.  p.  6tf.) 
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ant  f  toffs ;  and  in  this  pompotii  proeetfion  the  sevonl 
parties  that  composed  it  were  carrying  to  the  pile  the 
writings  of  the  poor  monk  of  'WittemtMig.  On  reach- 
ing the  church,  the  proud  priest  deposited  his  cardinal's 
hat  on  the  altar  itself.  The  virtuous  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester took  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
with  accents  of  strong  emotion,  preached  earnestly 
against  heresy.  After  this,  the  attendants  drew  near 
bearinff  the  writings  of  the  heresiarch,  and  they  were 
devoutly  conaomed  in  the  preaence  of  a  rast  concourse 
of  spectators.  Such  was  the  first  public  announce- 
ment of  the  Reformation  to  the  oeople  of  England. 

Henry  did  not  rest  there.  This  pnnce  whose  sword 
was  ever  uplifted  against  his  adversariea,  his  wiTes,  and 
his  fsTOurites,  wrote  to  the  Elector  Palatine— **  Sore- 
ly, it  is  no  other  than  the  devil,  who,  by  the  agency 
of  Lather,  has  kindled  this  wide  spreading  conflagn- 
lion.  If  Lather  will  not  retract,  let  him  and  his  writ- 
inffa  be  committed  to  the  flames."* 

But  this  waa  not  all.  Convinced  that  the  progress  of 
heresy  waa  mainly  ascribable  to  the  extreme  igoorance 
of  the  German  pnnces,  Heni^  conceived  that  the  mo- 
knent  waa  arrived  for  the  exhibition  of  his  own  learning. 
The  recoUeeiioa  of  the  triumph  of  his  battle-axe  dSl 
not  permit  him  to  doubt  of  the  victMy  he  should  gain 
by  bis  pen.  But  another  paasion,  vanity— ever  large 
in  little  minds  spurred  on  the  royal  puipoee.  He 
waa  mortified  by  the  cireomstance,  that  be  had  no 
title  to  set  against  thst  of  Most  Chrututn  and  CaikoUc 
borne  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  bad  for  a 
lOD^  time  aolicited  from  the  coort  of  Rome  a  similar 
distinction.  What  course  could  more  likely  obtain  it 
than  an  attack  upon  heresy  !  Henry,  then,  laid  aside 
his  royal  dignity,  and  descended  from  his  throne  into 
the  arena  of  theological  dispute.  He  pressed  into  his 
service  Thomas  Aquinas,  Peter  Lombard,  Alexander 
of  Hale,  and  Bonaventura,  and  gave  to  the  world  his 
**  Dtfence  of  ihe  Seiten  SiuramenU,  againtt  Martin 
Luther^  by  the  mott  ItmneibU  King  9/  EngUmd  and 
of  France,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Henry,  the  Eigklh  of  that 


**  I  will  put  myself  in  the  forefront  of  the  Chorch, 
to  save  her,"  said  the  king  of  England  in  this  book — 
**  I  will  receive  into  my  iKMom  m  poisoned  daru  of 
her  assailant  ;t  what  I  hear  constrains  me  to  this. 
AU  the  servanta  of  Jesos  Christ,  whatever  be  their  age, 
sex,  or  rank,  sboold  rise  op  againat  the  common  ene- 
my of  Christendom,"^ 

"  Let  ds  bedoobly  armed  with  the  heavenly  armoar 
to  conquer  with  the  arms  of  troth,  him  who  fighu  with 
those  of  error ;  but  also  an  earthly  armour,  ao  that, 
should  he  show  himself  obstinate  in  malice,  the  hand 
of  the  executioner  may  ailence  him ;  and  thus  for 
once  at  least,  he  ma^  be  aaeful  to  the  world,  by  the 
terrible  example  of  his  death.  "^ 

Henry  VIII.  could  not  conceal  the  contempt  which 
}»  entertained  for  his  feeble  adversary.  "  Thia  man," 
says  the  royal  theologian,  "  seems  to  be  in  pains  of  la- 
bour i  he  tra? ails  in  birth ;  and  lo !  he  brings  forth  but 
:wind.  Tske  away  the  aodaciooa  covering  of  proud 
words,  with  which  he  clothes  his  absurdiUes — as  an 
ape  is  ck>thed  with  porple— and  what  remains— a 
wreiched  and  empty  sophum."!! 

The  king  defeoda,  successively,  the  mass,  penance, 
confirmation,  marriage,  orders,  and  extreme  unction. 

•  Knapp*!  NachleM,  il.  p.  4W. 

t  Msque  advanos  vsaanata  Jsoola  hostii  saia  oppugnantii 
oltiieeren.  (/OMBtrtU  ^pttmeaarammtvummiv,  Jt,  Lutkenm 
iiiprok)go.) 

f  OBiiif  Chrusi  servns,  omais  vtas,  onnii  sanu,  omnia 
orao  con  anrgat    (Ibid.) 

§  Et  qui  Boenit  varbo  Malttto,  soppUcU  proiit  exasBplo. 
(IbidO 

I  Miroa  eat  qnaato  nixa  parlufsas,  qnaa  nihil  niii  menrn 
.OUd.) 


He  is  not  sparing  of  hard  epithets  toward  his  adversary  ^ 
styling  him  sometimes  an  infernal  wolf,  at  oihera  a 
venomous  serpent,  or  a  limb  of  the  devil,  and  be  cTen 
caat  doubts  on  Latber*s  sincerity.  In  short,  Hcoey 
Vni.  crushes  the  mendicsnt  monk  with  his  royal  anger, 
"  and  writes/'  says  an  historian,  **  as  it  were  with  his 
sceptre."* 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  book  was 
not  ill  written,  considering  the  author  and  the  age  in 
which  he  wrote.  The  style  is  not  altogether  devoid 
of  force.  The  public  of  the  day  set  no  bounds  to  iu 
praiaea.  The  theological  treatise  of  the  powerful  King 
of  England,  was  received  with  a  profusion  of  adulation. 
**  The  most  learned  work  that  ever  the  aun  saw,"  is 
the  expression  of  some.t  **  It  can  only  be  compared 
with  the  works  of  Samt  Aoguatioe,"  said  others, — 
"  He  is  a  Constantino,  a  Charlemagne— nay,  oiore," 
echoed  othera,  **  he  is  a  second  Sotomon." 

These*flattering  reporta  aoon  reached  the  continent. 
Henry  had  desirad  hia  ambassador  at  Rome,  John 
Clarke,  dean  of  Windsor,  to  present  his  book  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  Leo  X.  received  the  ambassador' 
in  full  conaiatory :  Clarke  presented  the  royal  work  to 
him  with  these  words :  "  The  king,  my  maater,  as- 
sures vou,  now  that  he  haa  refuted  the  errors  of  Luther 
with  the  pen,  he  is  ready  to  combat  his  adhereou  with 
the  swora."  Iiso,  touched  with  this  promise,  answered, 
that  the  king's  book  could  not  have  been  compoeed  bat 
by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  conferred  upon  Hen- 
rj  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith"— still  borne  by 
the  Sovereigns  of  England ! 

The  reception  which  the  work  met  with  at  Rome, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  attract  the  general  attention. 
In  a  few  months,  manv  thousand  copies,  from  different 
presses,  got  into  circulation  \t  bo  that,  to  uae  the  words 
of  Cocb&us,  "  the  whole  Christian  worid  was  filled 
with  wonder  and  joy."^ 

Such  extravagant  praises  served  to  augment  the  al- 
ready insuffnrable  vanity  of  the  head  of  the  race  of  To- 
dof.  He  seemed  himself  lo  entertain  no  doubt,  that 
he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.Q  Henceforward, 
he  could  not  endure  contradiction.  Papal  authority 
was,  in  his  view,  no  longer  at  Rome,  hot  at  Green- 
wich—«nd  infallibility  was  vested  in  bis  own  person. 
This  proud  assumptbo  served  greatly  to  promote,  at 
a  later  period,  the  Reformation  m  England. 

Luther  read  Henry's  book  with  a  smile,  mingled 
with  disdain,  impatience,  and  indignation.  The  false- 
hoods and  insults  it  contained,  but  above  all,  the  air 
of  pity  and  contempt  which  the  king  affected,  irriuted 
the  doctor  of  Wittemberg  to  the  bigheat  degree.  The 
thought  that  the  pope  had  publicly  appro? ed  the  book, 
and  that,  on  all  sides,  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  were 
triumphing  over  the  Reformation  and  the  Reformer,  as 
alreac^  overthrown,  increased  his  indignation  :—«nd 
why,  indeed,  thought  he,  should  he  temporise  7  Was 
he  not  contending  m  the  cause  of  One  greater  than  all 
the  kings  of  this  earth  ?  The  gentleneas  that  the  Gos- 
pel inculcates  seemed  to  him  out  of  place.  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  And,  indeed,  he  went 
beyond  all  bounds— persecuted,  railed  at,  hunted  down, 
wounded — the  furious  lion  turned  opon  his  porsoef% 
and  set  himself  determinedly  to  crush  his  enemy.  The 
elector,  Spalatin,  Melancthon,  Bugenhagen,  essayed, 
in  vain,  to  appease  him.  They  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  replying ;  but  nothing  could  stop  him.   "  I  won't 

•  Collier.  Eocl.  Hist  Or.  Br.  p.  17. 

t  Burnet,  Hist  of  the  Ref.  of  England,  L  fk.  M. 

i  Intra pancoi  menses,  Uber  ^as  a  mnltis  cbaloograpliis  ia 
mnltamifllamultfpUcatus.   (Gochlieas,  44.) 

^  Ut  totam  ortwm  chriatiannm  et  gandio  et  admiratione  r»> 
pleverit 

I  He  waa  brooght  to  bncy  it  was  written  with  aone  i 
of  ttapiratien.    (Bvmet  in  pnsf.) 
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be  gentle  toward  the  King  of  England/*  said  he :  I 
know  it  it  oaeleaa  to  humble  myself,  to  compromise, 
entreaty  and  try  peaccfnl  methods.  I  will  show 
these  wild  beasta,  who  are,  every  day,  mnning  at  me 
with  their  home,  how  terrible  I  can  be ;  I  will  taro 
upon  my  pursuers,  I  will  provoke,  and  exasperate  my 
adveraary,  nntU,  ezhaustinff  all  his  strength,  he  falls, 
and  is  forever  annihilated.*  *If  this  heretic  does 
not  retract,*  says  the  new  Thomaa,  Henry  VIII.,  *  he 
muat  be  burnt !'  Such  are  the  weapons  which  are 
now  employed  aaainst  me :  the  fury  and  the  faggota 
of  stupid  eases  and  hosa  of  the  Thomas  Aquinas  brood,  t 
Well,  then,  .be  it  ao  !  Let  these  swine  come  on,  if 
they  dare ;  aye,  let  them  even  bum  me — ^here  I  am, 
awaiting  them.  My  ashes,  after  death,  though  cast 
into  a  thousand  seas,  shall  rise  up  ill  arms,  and  pureue, 
and  awattow  up  their  abominable  troop.  Living,  I  will 
be  the  enemy  of  the  Papacy — and  burnt,  I  wiU  be  ita 
ruin  !  Go,  then,  awine  of  St.  Thomaa,  do  what  you 
will.  Ever  will  you  find  Luther  like  a  bear  upon  your 
-road,  and  like  a  lion  upon  your  path.  He  will  fall  up- 
on yon  from  all  sides,  and  give  you  no  reat  until  he 
shall  have  ground  your  iron  brains,  and  pulverized  your 
brazen  forebeada." 

Luther  begins  by  reproaching  Henry  VIII.  with 
having  supported  his  statements  merely  by  decrees  and 
doctrines  of  man.  *'  As  to  me,"  says  he,  **  I  do  not 
cease  my  ciy  of  *  The  Gospel !  the  Gospel ! — Christ ! 
Christ  !* — and  my  enemies  are  as  ready  with  their  an- 
awer — *  Custom  I  custom ! — Ordinances !  ordinances ! 
—Fathers  !  fathers !'— '  That  your  faith  should  not 
stand  in  the  wisdom  ofmen^  hut  in  the  power  of  Gitd^* 
says  St.  Paul.  And  the  Apostle,  by  this  thunder^clap 
from  heaven,  at  once  overturns  and  disperses,  as  the 
wind  acattera  the  dust,  all  the  foolish  thoughts  of  such 
a  one  aa  this  Henry !  Alarmed  and  confounded,  the 
Aquinaaea,  Papists,  Henrys,  fall  prostrate  before  the 
power  of  those  woTds.*'t 

He  proceeds  to  refute  in  detail  the  king's  book,  and 
sTposes  bia  argumenta,  one  after  the  other,  with  re- 
markable clearness,  energy,  and  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptnrea,  and  of  Church  bintory ;  but,  also,  with  a 
boldneea  and  contempt,  and  at  timea  a  violence,  which 
need  not  surprise  us. 

Toward  the  end,  Luther's  indignation  is  again  arous- 
ed, that  his  adversary  should  only  have  drawn  bia  ar- 
gumenta from  the  Fathera ;  for  on  them  waa  made  to 
torn  the  whole  controversy :  **  To  all  the  decisiona  of 
Fathers,  of  men,  of  angels,  of  devils,  I  oppose,**  says 
he,  *'  not  the  antiquity  of  custom,  not  the  nabita  of  the 
many,  but  the  word  of  the  Eternal  God — the  Goapel 
— ^which  they  themselves  are  obliged  to  admit.  It  is 
10  this  book  that  I  keep— upon  it  I  reat — ^in  it  I  make 
my  boaat — in  it  I  triumph  and  exult  over  Papists,  Aqoi- 
Bases,  Henrys,  aophiata,  and  all  the  awine  of  hell.  ^ 
The  King  of  Heaven  b  on  my  side — ^therefore  I  fear 
nethinff,  though  even  a  thooaand  Auffusttnes,  a  thou- 
sand Cyprians,  and  a  thousand  such  cnurches,  aa  that 
of  which  thia  Henry  ia  Defender,  should  rise  up  against 
me.     It  is  a  email  matter  that  I  ahould  deapise  and  re- 

*  (L.  Epp.  U.  p.  910.)  M«a  In  ipsos  exeroebo  cornua,  irrita' 
turns  Batanam,  doaeo  effoais  viribus  et  oornatiboi  cormat  in 
aeipso. 

t  Ignis  et  ftaior  insalsiisinoniin  aslnonua  et  Tbaadstiooniai 
mconuB.  (Centra  H«nrfcaia  Ragun,  Op|>.  Lat  ii.  p.  8$1.) 
Tbere  is  sometliing  in  this  way  of  speaking  which  reoalls  to 
oar  mind  the  language  of  the  great  agitator  of  Ireland,  except 
that  there  ia  more  force  and  noMlitv  of  thought  in  the  orator 
of  the  lixtsenth  centmy,  tlian  in  him  of  the  nineteenth,  f  See 
Rome  JMUmdqm,  Not.  1886  :  <  The  Reign  of  OH^onnell*^ 
••  Soaped  flwine  of  ciriliied  society,"  lu).  p.  US.) 

t  Confnsi  et  proftrati  Jacent  a  fiteie  rerbomm  utins  toaitml 
(Centra  Heniiewangm.   Opp.  LaL  ii.  p.  3M.) 

^  Hie  ito,  hie  iedeo,  hie  maaao,  hio  glorior,  hio  trinmpo,  hio 
insolto  papiskis  ....  (Contra  Hsnnema  regeia.  Opp.  Lat. 
iLp.S4a.) 


vile  an  earthly  king,  aince  he  himself  haa  not  fear- 
ed, by  hia  wntinga,  to  blaspheme  the  King  of  Hea- 
ven, and  profane  hia  Holy  name  by  the  moat  daring' 
liea.»'» 

"  Papists  !**  he  exclaims,  in  conclusion,  *'  will  yo« 
never  have  done  with  your  vain  attempta  1  Do,  then, 
what  ye  list.  Notwithstanding,  it  must  still  come  to 
paaa,  that  popea,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  princes,  de» 
vils,  death,  sin — and  ail  that  ia  not  Jeaoa  Christ,  or  in 
Jesus  Christ — must  fall  and  periah  before  the  power  of 
this  Gtospel,  which  I,  Martin  Luther,  have  preached.*'? 

Thua  spaike  an  unfriended  monk.  His  violence  cer« 
tainly  cannot  be  ezcuaed,  if  we  judge  of  it  according 
to  the  rule  to  which  he  himself  was  ever  appealing, 
namely,  God*a  word.  It  cannot  even  be  ioatified,  vf 
pleading  in  extenuation,  the  grossnesa  of  the  age-« 
(for  Melancthon  knew  how  to  observe  courteey  of  lan- 
guage in  his  writings,) — nor  can  we  pleed  the  energy 
of  his  character.  If  aomething  ia  allowed  for  this, 
more  must  be  aacribed  to  the  violence  of  hia  passions. 
It  is  better,  then,  that  we  should  give  our  judgment 
agamst  it.  Nevertheleaa,  justice  requires  the  remark, 
that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  this  extravagant  lan- 
guage was  not  so  strange  aa  it  would  be  at  Uiis  time. 
The  learned  were,  like  the  noblea,  a  kind  of  estate. 
Henry,  in  attacking  Luther,  had  put  himaelf  in  the 
rank  of  a  man  of  lettera.  Luther  replied  to  him  accord- 
ing to  the  law  which  obtamed  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
vix.  that  the  troth  of  what  ia  atated  ia  to  be  conaidered, 
and  not  the  condition  in  life  of  him  who  atatea  it.  Let 
it  be  added,  also,  that  when  thia  same  king  turned 
against  the  pope,  the  insults  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
Romiah  writers,  and  by  the  pope  himself,  far  exceeded 
all  that  Luther  bad  ever  fulminated  againat  him. 

Besides,  if  Luther  did  call  Doctor  £ck  an  ass,  and 
Henry  VIII.  a  hog,  he  indignantly  rejected  the  inter- 
vention of  the  aecular  arm  ;  at  the  time  that  the  for 
mer  waa  writing  a  diasertation  to  ahow  that  heretiqs 
ooffht  to  be  burned,  and  the  latter  waa  erecting  scaf- 
fotda,  that  be  might  follow  out  the  precepta  of  the 
Chancellor  of  Ingolatadt. 

Great  waa  the  emotion  at  the  king'a  court,  when 
Lnther*8  reply  arrived.  Surrey,  Wolaey,  and  the  rest 
of  the  courtiers,  put  a  atop  to  the  fetes  and  pageantry 
at  Greenwich,  to  vent  their  indiffnation  in  sarcaams 
and  abuse.  The  ajjed  Biahop  of  Rocheater,  who  had 
looked  on  with  delight  at  the  youug  prince,  formerly 
confided  to  hia  care,  breaking  a  lance  in  defence  of 
the  church,  waa  atung  to  the  quick  by  the  monk*a  at- 
tack. He  replied  to  it  at  the  moment.  His  worda 
gave  a  sood  ioea  of  the  age,  and  of  the  church :  **  Take 
us  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines,  says  Christ,  in 
Solomon's  Song ;  from  thia  we  learn,"  said  Fiaher, 
**  that  we  ought  to  lay  handa  upon  heretics  before  they 
grow  big.  Luther  ia  become  a  large  fox,  ao  old,  so 
cunning,  so  mischievous,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
catch  him.  What  do  I  aay-^a  fox !  He  is  a  mad 
dog,  a  ravening  wolf,  a  cruel  she-bear ;  or  mther,  alt 
theae  put  together,  for  the  monster  includes  many 
beasta  within  him."! 

Thomaa  More  alao  deacended  into  the  arena,  to  en-' 
ffage  with  the  Monk  of  Wittemberg.  Although  a  laic, 
bia  zeal  againat  the  Reformation  amounted  to  fanati- 
cism, if  it  would  not  have  led  him  even  to  the  abed- 
ding  of  blood.  When  young  men  of  family  take  up 
the  cause  of  the  papacy,  they  often,  in  their  violence, 
outdo  the  clergy  themselves.  **  Reverend  brother, 
father  tippler,  Luther,  apoatate  of  the  order  of  St.  An- 
guatine,  (miashapen  bacchanalian,)  of  either  faculty, 

•NeomagBomai  ego  regoat  tarns  eontaeuMK.  (GonLHsa. 
reg.  p  S44.  veno.) 

fa.  L.  Opp.  Laps.  XTiU.  pw  90O. 

X  Canen  disdssen  rabMnm,  ioio  l«|mai  rapacissfanoB,  aat 
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vnlearMd  doclor  of  lacred  theology."*  Thas  H  it 
tbe  Reformer  is  MldreMed  by  one  of  the  nioet  iUui tri- 
cot men  of  tbe  age.  Then  be  ffoes  on  to  eey,  in  ez- 
pUnation  of  tbe  way  in  wbich  Lutber  bad  compoeed 
be  book,  against  Henry  VIII. :  "  He  asaembied  bia 
companions,  and  bid  them  go  eacb  bis  own  way  to 
pick  up  scarrilities  and  insolu.  One  frequented  the 
public  caniages  and  baigea  -,  another,  the  baths  and 
mnbling-houses ;  this  one,  tbe  barbers*  ahope  and 
low  ta?enis ;  that  one,  tbe  manufactoiy  and  the  house 
of  ill  fame.  They  took  down,  in  their  pocket-books, 
aU  that  they  heard  of  insolence,  of  filthinees,  of  infa- 
ny,  and,  bringing  back  all  these  insults  and  impuri- 
ties, they  filled  with  them  that  dirty  sink,  which  is 
called  •  LtUhtr'M  wU.* "  Then  be  continues :  ''  If  be 
letiacts  these  lies  and  calumnies ;  if  he  puU  away 
these  foolenea,  and  this  rage ;  if  he  swallows  down 

his  excrements  again  ;t he  will   find  one 

who  will  aoberly  discuss  with  him.  But  if  he  conti- 
noes  as  he  has  begun,  joking,  Uuntiog,  fooling,  ca- 

Inmniating,  vomiUnff  out  ainw  and  ;Mwers t 

let  others  do  what  they  choose,  for  ourselves,  we  pre- 
fer lesTing  the  little  man  to  his  own  anger  and  dirt^ 
iness.*'^^  Thomas  More  would  have  done  better 
to  restrain  his  own  coarseness ;  Luther  never  descend- 
ed to  such  a  style,  neither  did  he  return  it  any  an- 
ewer. 

This  work  increased  Henry's  attachment  to  More. 
He  even  nsed  to  go  and  visit  him,  at  his  humble  resi- 
dence at  Chelsea.  After  dinoer--his  arm  leaning  on 
tbe  shoulder  of  his  favourite,  the  king  would  walk 
round  tbe  garden  with  him,  while  the  astonished  wife 
of  his  flattered  host,  concealed  behind  a  lattice,  with 
lier  children,  could  not  but  keep  her  eyes  fixed  on 
them.  After  one  of  these  walks.  More,  who  well 
knew  tbe  man  be  had  to  deal  with,  said  to  his  wife : 
**  If  my  head  could  gain  for  him  a  single  castle  in 
Frsnce,  he  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  take  it 
eft" 

The  king,  thus  defended  by  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, and  by  his  future  chancellor,  needed  not  any  more 
ic  resume  his  pen.  Confounded  at  the  thought  of  be- 
i^g  treated,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  as  any  common 
writer,  Henry  VIII.  abandoned  the  dangerous  position 
1m  had  taken ;  and,  laying  aside  tbe  pen  of  tbe  theolo- 
gian, had  recourse  to  the  more  effectual  measures  of 
diplomacy. 

An  ambassador  was  despiatched  from  his  court,  at 
Greenwich,  with  a  letter  to  the  elector,  and  to  the 
dukes  of  Saxony.  **  The  true  serpent  cast  down  from 
heaven,  even  Luther,"  says  Henry,  **  casts  out  a  flood 
of  poison  upon  the  earth.  He  excites  revolt  in  the 
choreb  of  Jesus  Christ ;  he  abolishes  iu  laws,  insulto 
the  authorities,  inflames  the  laity  against  the  priest- 
hood, both  of  these  a^inst  the  pope,  the  people  against 
kings,  and  asks  nothing  better  than  to  aee  Christians, 
fighting  agahwt  and  destroying  one  another,  and  the 
enemies  «Sr  our  faith  enjoying,  with  a  savage  grin,  tbe 
ecene  of  camage.fl 

*'  What  is  this  doctrine,  which  he  calls  evangelical, 
other  than  the  doctrine  of  Wickliffe  1  Now,  most  ho- 
Boured  uncles,  I  know  how  your  ancestors  have  la- 

•  Beveratdiis  fIraCer,  potelor.  Lnfhonis.  (CooblKut  p.  61.) 
(  t8i...rassresorbeiietniaraIiiigatiteroora.  (Ibid.p.fii.) 
.   t  SeDtinas.  oloacos,  latrinai . . .  steroora.  (I^-  P^  ^) 

I  Cum  saia at  sterooribni  .  .  .  relinqnere.     (Ibid.) 

Cocblnus,  indeed,  f  Imries  in  the  citatk>n  of  these  paaiaret, 
"      • -^  jthinkalhe- 


choosing  what,  according  ts  his  taito,  he 
parts  oTthe  work  of  ThooiM  More.  M  Nitard.  on  the  oon. 
traiy,  oonfensi,  in  hii  book  on  More,  whose  defence  he  un- 
dertakes with  so  much  warmth  and  learning,  that.  In  this 
Wfitiag,  the  eKpwssioni  dictsted  by  the  anger  of  the  Catho- 
Ue  are  rach,  that  the  translation  of  them  Is  Impossible. 
^  1 8o  ergiest  or,  gleichwie  ein  Bchlang  vom  Himmol  gewor- 
fen.  (L.O|i|i.svfil.pi319.)  The  original  is  in  Latfa^Yelnt 
n  eotlo  d^Jeotos  seipeDS,  vims  eAuNm  In  tsRSB. 


boured  to  deattoy  it ;  they  puraned  it  as  a  wild  Win, 
in  Bohemis,  and  driving  it  till  it  MX  into  a  pit,  tiiqr 
abut  it  in  there,  and»  barricaded  it.  Yoo  will  not,  I  in 
sore,  let  it  escspe  through  your  negligence,  lest,  ink- 
ing its  way  into  Saxopy,  it  should  become  OMstsr  of 
the  whole  of  Germany,  and,  with  amoking  nostrib. 
vomiting  forth  the  fire  of  hell,  apread  that  csdhm- 
tion  far  and  wide,  which  your  nation  has  so  oAca 
wished  to  extiognish  in  iU  blood.* 

"  Therefore  it  is,  roost  worthy  lords,  I  M  obliged 
to  exhort  you,  and  even  to  beseech  you,  bj  all  that  is 
most  sacred,  promptly  to  extinguiah  the  cursed  sect 
of  Luther.  Shed  no  blood,  if  it  can  be  avoided ;  bqt 
if  thia  heretical  doctrine  lasts,  shed  it  without  besiu- 
tion,  in  order  that  thia  abominable  aect  may  dinppeir 
from  under  the  heaven."t 

Tbe  elector  and  his  brother  referred  the  kmg  to  lbs 
approacbinff  council.  Heoiy  VIH.  vras  thus  at  iar  u 
ever  from  his  object.  **  So  renowned  a  name  nixed 
up  in  the  diapute,**.  says  Paolo  Sarpi,  **  served  to  gite 
it  a  greater  seat,  and  to  conciliate  general  favour  to- 
ward Luther,  as  is  usually  the  caae  in  combaU  ud 
toomamenta,  where  the  spectators  have  always  a  leiD* 
ing  to  tbe  weakest,  and  delight  to  exaggerite  the  me- 
rit of  hie  actiona.'*i 

In  fact,  an  immense  movement  waa  in  proffrem. 
Tbe  Reformation,  which,  after  the  Diet  of  Wonsi, 
had  been  thought  to  be  con6ned,  together  with  its  great 
teacher,  in  the  turret-chamber  of  a  strong  cattle,  «it 
breaking  forth,  on  all  aides  of  the  empirs,  and  erea 
throuffbout  Christendom.  The  two  parues,  ootil  dow, 
mixed  up  together,  were  beeinniag  to  separate,  and 
the  partisana  of  a  monk,  who  had  nothing  oo  bit  lido 
but  the  power  of  hie  worda,  were  fearlessly  taking  thtir 
stand  in  the  face  of  the  followers  of  Charles  Y.  and 
Leo  X.  Luther  bad  only  just  left  the  Wartboj]^,  the 
pope  had  excommunicated  all  bin  adherents,  tbe  iai|M- 
rial  Diet  had  just  condemned  hie  doctrine,  tbe  priocei 
were  active  in  putting  it  down  throughout  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  German  sUtes,  the  Romish  priesu  were 
setting  tbe  public  against  it  by  their  violent  invectirc, 
foreign  nations  wore  requiring  that  Germany  ahoold 
sacrifice  a  man,  whose  sttacks  were  formidable,  even 
at  a  disUnce,  and  yet,  this  new  eect,  few  in  Dambert 
and  among  whose  numbers  there  was  nooigaoiiatioB, 
no  acting  in  concert,  nothing,  in  short,  of  cooceatiated 
power,  waa  already,  by  the  energy  of  the  faith  sogaged 
in  it,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  conquests  of  the  mu^*  ^ 
men,  beginning  to  cause  alarm  to  the  vast,  ancientr 
and  powerful  aovereignty  of  Rome.  Eveiywhers  *•» 
to  be  seen,  as  in  the  first  appearance  of  spring-tiaiei 
tbe  seed  bursting  forth  from  the  earth,  sponUoeowy 
and  without  effort.  Every  day  aome  pio^a  nlgbt 
be  remarked.  Individuala,  village  populatiooa,  cooo- 
try-towns,  nay,  large  cities,  juin^  in  this  newcosiei- 
sion  of  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  DSt  by 
strong  opposition  and  fierce  persecution,  but  tbe  my** 
terious  power, wbich  animated  these  people,  was iii«- 
sistible  ;  and,  though  persecuted,  they  still  wsot  lo^ 
ward,  facing  the  terrors  of  exile,  imprisonineDt,  or 
tbe  stake,  and  were  everywhere  more  than  conqoorH* 
over  their  persecntors. 

The  monastic  orders,  which  Rome  had  planted  over 
the  whole  of  Chriatendom,  like  neta  for  catching  aook, 
and  retaining  them  in  their  meahee,  were  among  tbs 
firat  to  burst  their  fetters,  and  to  propagate  the  new 
doctrine  in  every  part  of  the  western  church.  Tbs  As* 
ffustines  of  Saxony  had  gone  along  with  Luthefi  •!»» 
Fike  him,  formed  tbst  intimate  acquaintance  with  If* 
Word  of  Truth,  which,  making  God  their  portion,  dia- 

•  Und  dttrch  sein  ■ohedUch  Anblasen  das  hoUisehe  Fssir 

issnmke.  (L.  Opp.  xriU.  p.  Sis.) 

tdderaberaBohmitblatVergieaaieii.    (IbiA) 

X  Hist  CooacU  of  Trent,  p.  1ft,  19. 
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abosed  Uieur  mind*  from  the  d«lofioBS  of  Rome*  and 
iu  lofty  pretensions.  Bat  in  other  convents  of  this 
order,  the  light  of  the  Gospel  bad  also  shone  forth — 
■emelimes  among  the  aged,  who,  like  Suapiti,  had 
preeerved.  In  the  midst  of  a  leavened  ChriaCianitv,  the 
•ound  doctrines  of  truth,  and  were  now  asking  of  God 
that  they  might  depart  in  peace,  since  their  eyes  had 
seen  hia  salvation.  Sometimes  among  the  young, 
mnaong  those  who  had  imbibed  Lather's  instructions 
with  Uie  characteristic  eagerness  of  their  years.  At 
Nnrembcrg,  Oinabruck,  Dillingen,  Ratisbon,  in  Hee- 
■e,  ki  Wirtemberg,  at  Strasborgn,  at  Antwerp,  the  con- 
vents of  the  Augustines  were  returning  to  tae  faith  of 
Christ,  and,  by  their  courageous  confession,  exciting 
the  indignation  of  Rome. 

^  But  the  movement  was  not  confined  to  the  Aogns- 
tioes.  Men  of  decided  character,  among  the  other  or- 
ders, followed  their  example ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  clamours  of  their  fellow- monks,  who  were  unwil- 
ling to  abandon  their  carnal  observances,  and  undeter- 
red by  their  anger  and  contempt,  or  by  censure,  dis- 
cipline, and  claustral  imorisonmcnt,  they  fearlessly 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  favour  of  that  holy  and  pre- 
cious truth,  which,  after  so  many  toilsome  researcnes, 
so  many  distressing  doubts  and  inward  conflicts,  they 
bsd  at  last  found.  In  the  msjority  of  the  cloisters, 
the  most  spiritual,  devout,  and  instructed  monks,  de- 
clared themselves  in  favour  of  the  Reformation.  Eber- 
lin  and  Kettembach  attacked,  from  the  convents  of 
the  Franciscans  at  Ubu  the  service  of  bondage  of 
monkery,  and  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  church, 
with  sn  eloquence  that  might  have  drawn  a  whole  na- 
tion after  it.  They  introduced  in  their  petition,  in  the 
same  sentence,  a  request  for  the  abolition  of  the  houses 
of  the  monks,  snd  those  of  prostitution.  Another 
Franciscan,  Stephen  Kempe,  preached  the  Gospel  at 
Hamburg,  and,  though  alone,  set  his  face,  like  a  flint, 
against  the  hatred,  envy,  threats,  cunning,  and  violence 
ot  the  priests — enraged  to  see  the  congregation  for- 
sake their  altars,  and  flock,  with  enthusiaam,  to  his 
preaching.* 

Sometimes  it  was  the  superiors  themselves,  who  were 
first  won  over  to  the  Reformation.  The  priors  at  Hal- 
berstsdt,  at  Neunwerk,  at  Halle,  at  Sasan,  set  the  ex- 
ample, in  this  respect,  to  those  under  their  authority ; 
at  least,  they  declared  that  if  a  monk  felt  his  conscience 
bordened  by  his  monastic  vows,  so  far  from  insisting 
on  his  remaining  in  the  convent,  they  would  themselves 
carry  him  out  on  their  shoulders. t 

In  fact,  in  all  parts  of  Germany  might  be  seen  monks 
leaving,  st  the  ^tes  of  the  monastery,  their  frock  and 
cowl.  Of  these,  some  had  been  expelled  by  the  vio- 
lence  of  their  follows,  or  of  their  superiors ;  others,  of 
a  gentle  and  peaceable  spirit,  coula  no  longer  endure 
the  coDtioually  recurrins  disputes,  insults,  recrimina- 
tions, and  animosities,  which  pursued  them  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  Of  all  these,  the  greater  number  were 
convinced  that  the  monastic  vows  were  inconsistent 
with  the  will  of  God  and  the  Christian  life.  Some  had 
gnuLually  been  led  to  this  conviction ;  others  hsd 
reached  it  at  once,  by  considering  a  single  text.  The 
indolent,  heavy  ignorance,  which  generally  marked  the 
mendicant  orders,  communicated  a  feeling  of  disgust 
to  men  of  more  intelligent  minds,  who  could  no  longer 
endure  the  society  of  such  associates.  A  Franciscan, 
begging  hia  way,  one  day  presented  himself,  box  in 
hand,  at  a  blacksmith's  shop,  in  Nuremberg.  **  Why 
don't  you  get  your  bread  by  working  with  your  own 
handa  f '*  inqu'ured  the  blacksmith.  Thus  invited,  the 
•tardy  monk,  tossmg  from  him  his  habit,  lifted  the  ham- 

•  Dor  vMgen  PrsdlrsrVslapschsfR*  Neid,  Naehftsllnagea, 
Pmtteken  und  Schrecksn.  (Swkandorf,  p.  6S0.) 
t8<ek«Bdoif,p.81L   8tSBael8cript.BM8aM.Lp.4ft. 


mer,  and  brought  it  down  again  with  force  upon  tlie 
anvil  Behold  the  useless  mendicant  transforaoed  into 
the  induatrioQs  workman  I  The  box  and  aaenk's  gowa 
were  sent  back  to  the  monastery.* 

It  was  not,  however,  the  monks  only,  who  ranged 
themselves  under  the  standard  of  evangelical  truth ;  • 
far  greater  number  of  priests  proclaims  the  new  doc- 
trine. But  it  needed  not  to  be  promulgated  by  hu- 
man organs ;  it  often  acted  upon  men's  minds,  sad 
aroused  them  from  their  deep  slumber,  without  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  preacher. 

Luther's  writings  were  read  in  the  boroogha,  cities, 
and  hamlets ;  even  the  village  schoolmastor  had  hie^ 
fireaide  audience.  Some  persons  in  each  locality,  in»> 
pceased  with  what  they  haa  heard,  consulted  the  Bible 
to  relieve  their  uncertainty,  and  were  struck  with  the 
msrked  contrast  between  the  Christisnity  of  Scripture 
and  that  which  they  had  imbibed.  Fluctuating,  for  a 
while,  between  Romanism  and  Holy  Writ,  they  sm 
long  took  refuge  in  that  living  Word  which  had  beamed 
into  their  minds  with  such  new  and  cheering  lustre. 
While  these  changea  were  paasinff  in  their  minds,  an 
evangelical  preachers-he  might  be  a  priest,  or,  pe^ 
haps,  a  monk — would  appear.    He  speaks  with  ela- 

?|uence  and  authority,!  proclaiming  that  Christ  bae 
blly  atoned  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  and  provea  fron 
the  sacred  word,  the  vanity  of  human  works  and  pa* 
nance.  Such  preaching  excited  terrible  opposition; 
the  clergy,  in  numerous  instances,  aidod  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, used  every  efiort  to  bring  back  those  whose 
souls  were  escaping  from  bondage.  But  there  wety 
in  the  new  preaching,  an  accordance  with  Scriptai% 
and  a  secret,  bat  inresistiUe  energy,  which  won  the 
heart,  and  subdued  the  most  rebellious.  Risking  the 
loss  of  property,  and,  if  needful,  the  loss  of  life  itself, 
men  deserted  the  barren,  fanatical  preachers  of  the  pa- 
pacy, and  enrolled  themselves  under  the  Gospel  baa- 
ner.t  Sometimes  the  people,  irritated  at  the  thought 
how  tong  they  had  been  duped,  drove  away  the  priesta; 
but  more  frequently  these  latter,  forssken  by  their  flocks, 
without  tithes  or  ofierings,  went  o%  with  despondiqg 
hearts,  to  esrn  a  livelihMd  in  distant  places.^  While 
the  defendera  of  the  ancient  hienrchy  withdrew  in  aol- 
len  dejection,  prononncioff  maledictions,  as  they  took 
leave  of  their  former  flocks— -the  people,  whom  troth 
and  liberty  filled  with  transports  of  joy,  surrounded  the 
new  preachers  with  scclamations ;  and,  in  their  ea|^ 
ness  to  hear  the  Word,  bore  them,  as  in  triumph,  ulo 
the  eborcbes  and  pulpitaJI 

A  word  of  power,  firom  God  himaelf,  was  la- 
moulding  society.  In  many  instances,  the  people, 
or  the  principal  citizens,  wrote  to  a  man  whose  foilh 
thsy  knew,  urging  him  to  come  and  instruct  them ;  and 
he,  for  the  love  of  the  truth,  would,  at  their  call,  at 
once  leave  his  worldly  interests,  his  family,  friends, 
and  country.^  Persecution  often  compelled  the  fo- 
voorers  of  the  Reformation  to  abandon  their  dwelliqge 
— ^they  airive  in  a  place  where  the  new  doctrines  have 
never  yet  been  heard  of;  they  find  there  some  hospi- 
Isble  roof,  offering  shelter  to  houseless  travellerB ;  there 
they  speak  of  the  Gospel,  and  read  a  fow  pages  to  the 
listening  townsmen,  and  perhaps,  by  the  intercession 
of  their  new  acquaintances,  obtain  leave  to  preach  a 
sermon  in  the  church.  Immediately  the  Word  spreads 


4 


•  Rsnke,  Deotsslie  OSKklchts,  U.  p.  70. 
tEsqas  omaia  proaq^s,  alaccitart  sloqnsntsr. 

'  Popolo  odibilM  caUiolM  eoaciOBStoras.    (Cochlans,  p. 


(Cooktoes, 


Ad  extremsm  iwdscti  Inopisa,  sUoade  slbi  vktam  qaa»' 
refa  cogerentar.    (Ibid.  p.  it.) 

I  Trinnphsntilmi  novlt  mdiestoribos  qsl  Mqaacsas  po- 
pniani  veilw  hot!  ETsngelu  soi  docebsst.    (Ibid.) 

f  MaUi,  oaiiMa  vo  donsstka,  la  sp^xism  vsri  EvaagsUi, 
parsatMctaaiessrsliiiqacbsat.    (laid.) 
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like  file  tbroaffh  the  town,  and  no  efforts  can  ttay  its 
progress.*'  If  not  permitted  to  preach  in  the  church, 
the  preaching  took  place  elsewhere,  and  e?ery  place 
became  a  temple.  At  Hasum,  in  Holatein,  Herman 
Tast,  then  on  his  way  from  Wittemberg,  and  to  whom 
the  parochial  cleigy  denied  the  use  of  the  church, 
preached  to  an  immense  multitude  under  the  shade  of 
two  large  trees,  adjorning  the  churchyard,  not  Jar  from 
the  spot  where,  seven  centuries  before,  Anschar  had 
first  proclaimed  the  Grospel  to  a  heathen  auditory.  At 
Armsladt,  Gaspard  Gittel,  an  Augustine  friar,  preached 
in  the  market-place.  At  Dantzic,  the  Gospel  was  pro- 
claimed from  an  eminence  outside  the  city.  At  Goss- 
lar,  a  student  of  Wittemberg  opened  the  new  doctrines, 
in  8  plain  planted  with  lime-trees,  from  which  circum- 
stance, the  evangelbal  Christians  there  obtained  the 
appellation  of  **  The  Lime-tree  brethren.** 

While  the  priests  were  exposing,  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  their  sordid  avidity,  the  new  preachers,  in 
addressing  them,  said :  **  Freely  we  have  received — 
freely  do  we  give,**!  The  observation  often  dropped 
bv  the  new  preachers  in  the  pulpit,  that  Rome  had  of 
Old  given  to  the  nations  a  corrupted  Gospel,  so  that 
Germany  now  first  heard  the  Word' of  Christ,  in  its 
divine  and  primitive  beauty,  made  a  deep  impression 
'Upon  all  \t  fttid  the  grand  thought  of  the  equality  of 
«b  men  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
elevated  the  souls  which  had  so  lon^  borne  the  yoke 
of  the  feudality  and  papacy  of  the  middle  ages.^ 
'  Simple  Christians  were  often  seen  with  the  New 
Testament  in  hand,  offering  to  justify  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformation.  The  Catholics,  who  adhered  to 
Rome,  drew  back  in  dismay  ;  for  the  study  of  holy 
Scripture  was  reserved  to  the  priests  and  monks 
alone.  The  latter,  beinff  thus  compelled  to  come  for- 
ward, discussion  ensued ;  but  the  priests  and  monks 
were  soon  overwhelmed  with  the  Scriptures  quoted  by 
the  laity,  and  at  a  loss  how  to  meet  them.n  **  Un- 
happily,*' says  Cochlttus,  **  Luther  had  persuaded  his 
followers,  that  their  faith  ought  only  to  be  given  to  the  ora- 
cles of  holy  writ."  Often  clamours  were  heard  in  the 
crowd,  denooncrog  the  shameful  ignorance  of  the  old 
theologians,  who  had,  till  then,  been  regarded  bj  their 
own  party  as  among  the  most  eminently  leamed.T 
'  Men  of  the  humblest  capacity,  and  even  the  weaker 
sex,  by  the  help  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Word,  per 
loaded  and  prevailed  with  many.  ]^ztraordinary  timea 
produced  extraordinary  actions.  At  Ingolatadt,  a  young 
weaver  read  the  works  of  Luther  to  a  crowded  con- 
grejg[ation,  in  the  very  place  where  Doctor  Eck  was 
residing.  The  university-council  of  the  same  town, 
having  resolved  to  oblige  a  disciple  of  Melanethon,  to 
letrsct — a  woman,  named  Argula  de  Staufen,  volun- 
teered to  defend  him,  and  challenged  the  doctors  to  a 
public  disputation.  Women,  children,  artisans,  and 
soldiers,  had  acquired  a  greater  knowledg  of  the  Bible, 
than  learned  doctora,  or  surpliced  priests. 

Christianity  was  presented  in  two- fold  array,  and 
trader  aspects  strikingly  contrasted.  Opposed  to  the 
old  defenders  of  the  hierarchy,  who  had  neglected  the 
acquirement  of  the  languages,  and  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  (we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  one  of  them- 
selves,) was  a  generous-minded  youth,  most  of  them 
devoted  to  study,  and  the  investigation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  acquainted  with  the  literary  treaaures  of  an- 

•VbivemsUquotnactifliissentaiaieos  ineaofvUate  .  .  . 
(Cochlnos,  p.  64.) 

fMivaelierallflMnlKtt.   (KM.) 

X  Earn  uaqae  diem  nonqaam  germane  pnBdieatam.  (Coch- 
teat,  p.  68.> 

h  Omnea  equalea  et  fratret  in  Chritto.  (Ibid.) 

H  A  laicis  Lutheranifl,  plurea  Seriptnna  locos,  qnam  a  mo* 
nachii  et  pitMbyterit.  (Ibid.  p.  M.)  ' 

f  Repmabaatar  catholici  ab  luis  ignarl  Seriptttrarum. 
(Ibid.) 


tiquity.*  Gifled  with  quickness  of  apprehension,  ele- 
vation of  soul,  and  intrepidity  of  heart,  these  yoatb 
soon  attained  such  proficiency,  that  none  coola  com- 
pete with  them.  It  was  not  only  the  vigour  of  their 
faith  which  raised  them  above  their  contemporaries, 
but  an  elegance  of  style,  a  perfume  of  antiquity,  a 
sou  (id  philosophy,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  of 
which  the  theologians,  vcteris  farintz,  (as  Cochlcoi 
himself  terms  them,)  were  altogether  destitute.  So  that 
on  public  occasions,  on  which  these  youthful  defenden 
of  the  Reformation  encountered  the  Romiah  docton, 
their  assault  was  carried  on  with  en  ease  and  confi- 
dence that  embarrassed  the  dnlnesa  of  their  adverM- 
ries,  and  exposed  them,  before  all,  to  deserved  co;^ 
tempt, 

liie  anceint  structure  of  the  Charch  waa  thus  totter- 
ing under  the  weight  of  superstition  and  ignoriDcs, 
while  the  new  edifice  was  rising  from  its  foundations 
of  faith  and  learning.  The  elements  of  a  new  life 
were  diffused  among  the  general  body  of  the  people. 
Liatless  dulness  was  everywhere  succeeded  by  an  in- 
quiring disposition  and  a  thirat  for  information.  Ao 
active,  enlightened,  and  living  faith,  took  the  place  of 
superstitious  piety  and  ascetic  meditations.  Works 
of  true  devotcdness  superseded  nsere  outward  olwer* 
vance  and  penances.  The  pulpit  prevailed  over  the 
mere  mummeries  of  the  altar,  and  the  ancient  and 
supreme  authority  of  God*s  word  was,  at  length,  re- 
established in  the  Church. 

The  art  of  printing,  that  mighty  engine,  the  disco- 
very of  which  marks  the  fiflecnih  century,  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  efforts  we  are  now  recording ;  sod 
ita  weighty  missiles  were  continually  discharged 
against  the  enemy's  walls. 

The  impulse  which  the  Reformation  gave  to  populir 
literature,  in  Germanv,  was  prodigious.  While  ihs 
year  1513  saw  only  thirty-five  publications,  and  1517 
but  thirty-seven,  the  number  of  books  increased  with 
astonishing  rapidity  after  the  appearance  of  Lutber^s 
theses.  We  find,  in  1919,  seventy-one  various  publi- 
cations recorded  ;  in  1619,  one  hundred  and  eleven ; 
in  1620,  two  hundred  and  eight ;  in  1521,  twofauodred 
and  eleven  ;  in  162S,  three  hundred  and  forty-seren; 
and,  in  15^3,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  And 
where  were  all  these  books  published  1  Almost  inra^ 
riably  at  Wittemberg.  And  who  was  the  author  of 
them  ?  For  the  most  part,  Luther.  The  year  16«2, 
saw  one  hundred  and  thirty  publications  from  the  pen 
of  the  Reformer  alone ;  and  the  followinff  year,  one 
hundred  and  eighty- three  ;  while  in  this  latter  yetf> 
the  total  number  of  Roman  Catholic  publicatioot 
amounted  to  but  twenty,  f  Thua,  the  literature  o( 
Germany  was  formed  in  the  din  of  controverstft  » ^^ 
religion  arose  in  the  midst  of  conflicta  Already  ij 
gave  evidence  of  that  learned,  profound,  hold,  sw 
stirring  spirt,  that  latter  times  have  seen  in  it    ^^ 


eviiiiu^  opiiir,   uisk   tai.bc&  MuicB  nave  mvffu  tu   •-*  . 

^nius  of  the  nation  now,  for  the  first  time,  display^ 
lUelf  without  mixture,  and  in  the  very  hour  of  its  biitn 
it  received  a  baptism  of  fire  from  Christian  enthowMn'' 
Whatever  Luther  and  his  friends  composed,  others 
disseminated  far  and  wide.  Monks,  who  bad  been  lea 
to  see  the  unlawfulness  of  the  monastic  obligations, 
and  desirous  of  exchanging  a  life  of  indolence  for  one 
of  activity,  hot  too  ignorant  to  be  able  themselves  to 
proclaim  the  Word  of  God,  traversed  the  province^ 
and,  viaiting  the  hamlets  and  cottaffea,  sold  the  wnt- 
ings  of  Luther  and  hia  friends.  Germany  was,  ere 
long,  overrun  with  these  enterprising  coIportenrsJ 

«  Totam  vero  joventatem^eloquoatiai  litteris,  Uagaani»q«f 
ttndio  deditam  .  .  .  in  partem  suam  traxit.  (Cochftewj^?*^ 

t  Panzer's  Anoalen  der  Deatscb  UtU— llanke^  Denuoa 
Oowjh.H.  p.7».  .„- 

\  AposUtaram,  anonasterils  relietis,  lafinitvs  Jam  er»  "'' 
manii  In  speclem  blbliopolama.    (Cochlaos,  p.  M-J 
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Friptan  and  book«ell«n  etgvrly  rectived  whatever 
wri'tinga  were  directed  to  the  defence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, bat  woald  not  look  at  tboee  of  theoppoeite  party, 
■a  aaTooring  genenlly  of  ignoranee  and  barbariam.* 
If  aay  of  these  men,  howeTer,  ventmred  to  eell  a  book 
in  favour  of  papacy,  or  to  offer  it  for  aale  at  Frankfort 
«ir  elaewhere,  be  draw  open  himaelf  a  torrent  of  ridi- 
cule and  aareaam  from  dealen,  pobliabera  and  tcbolara.  f 
Vainly  bad  the  Emperor  and  the  reigning  princes  fol- 
minated  severe  edicU  against  the  writing  of  the  Re- 
formers. At  soon  aa  an  inqniaitonal  visit  was  detcN 
mined  on,  the  dealers,  (who  secretly  obtained  infor- 
maiion  of  it,)  would  conceal  the  hooka  which  it  was 
intended  to  preaeribe ;  and  the  people,  ever  eager  to 
pooeoaa  that  of  wfaieh  authority  would  deprive  them, 
would  afterward  boy  them  up,  and  read  them  with  re- 
doubled ardour.  It  waa  not  alone  Germanv  that  waa  the 
theatre  of  such  incidents,  the  writings  of  Luther  were 
tranelated  into  French,  Spanish,  English,  and  Italian, 
and  were  circulated  among  those  nations.  ^ 

If  inatromenta  ao  deapieed  could  yet  inflict  such 
diaaater  on  the  power  of  Rome,  what  waa  it  when  the 
monk  of  Wittembeig  waa  heard  to  raise  hia  voice  ? 
Shortly  after  the  discomfiture  of  the  strange  propheta, 
Luther  traveiaed  the  territory  of  Bnke  George,  in  a 
waggon,  attired  in  plain  clothea.  Hia  gown  was 
caiefttUy  concealed,  and  the  Reformer  wore  the  dis- 
guise of  a  countryman.  Had  he  been  recognised,  and 
so  fallen  into  the  handa  of  the  ezaaperated  Duke,  it 
had,  peihapa,  been  all  over  with  him.  He  waa  on  hia 
way  to  preach  at  Zwickau,  the  birth-place  of  the  pre- 
tended propheta.  Scarcely  wa«  it  known  at  Schoee- 
berg,  Anoabeig,  and  the  neighbouring  towna,  when 
numbers  flocked  to  hear  him.  Fourteen  thousand  per- 
sona arrived  in  the  town,  and  as  there  waa  no  edifice 
which  could  contain  ao  great  a  multitude,  Luther 
preached  from  the  balcony  of  the  town-hall  to  twenty- 
five  tbouaand  auditors,  who  thronged  the  market-pkee 
— and  of  whom  aeveral  had  climbed  to  the  top  of 
aome  atonea  that  lay  heaped  together  near  the  hail.t 
The  eervant  of  Jesua  Chriat  waa  expiating  with  fer- 
vour on  the  election  of  grace,  when  suddenly  a  ahriek 
procooded  from  the  midst  of  the  rivetted  auditory.  An 
old  woman,  of  baagard  mcin,  who  had  aUtioned  h«r- 
self  on  a  large  blockof  stonea,  waa  aeen  motioning  with 
her  lank  anna  aa  though  ahe  would  oontronl  the  mul- 
titode  juat  about  to  ful  poatrate  at  the  feet  of  Jeaua. 
Her  wild  yella  interrupted  the  preacher.  "  It  waa  the 
daviJ,"  eays  Seckendorf,  **  who  took  the  form  of  an  old 
woman,  in  order  to  excite  a  tumulL'*^  But  vain  waa 
the  effort ;  the  Reformer's  word  put  the  evil  spirit  to 
ailenee ;  an  enthoaiaam  communicated  itaelf  from  one 
to  another,  kwke  and  warm  gieetinga  were  exchanged, 
the  people  preaaed  each  oth^r  by  the  hand,  and  the 
friars,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  what  they  saw, 
and  unable  to  chann  down  the  tempeat,  soon  found  it 
■eeeeaary  to  take  their  departure  from  Zwickau. 

In  the  ctatle  of  Freyberg  reaided  Duke  Henry, 
bkother  of  Doke  George.  His  wife,  the  Princeaa  of 
Mecklenburg,  had,  the  preceding  year,  pieeented  him 
with  a  eon,  who  waa  christened  Maurice.  Duke  Henry 
united  the  bluntneaa  and  coarse  manner*  of  the  aoldier 
to  a  pasaion  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  the  porauita 
of  dissipation.  He  was,  withal,  piooa  after  the  manner 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  he  had  viaited  the  Holy 
Land,  and  had alaogoneon pilgrimage  to  the  ahrineof  St. 

*  CailiolicoraiB,  vslat  iodoota  et  Teterisbarbarici  triTiaUm 


scripta  contemneboat    (Cochleiu,  p.  M.) 

t  In  pabllcla  mereatibus  Fraiioofon" 
tnr  ae  ridalrontur.    (Ibid.) 


t  In  pabllcla  mereatlbus  Fraiioofordi»  et  alibi,  Texaban- 


LVon  dem  Bathkani  nnter  enlem  Znlauf  von  26,000  Men- 
n.   (86cb.^M9.) 
h  Der  Teuiel  indem  er  sieh  in  Oestalt  eines  alten  Wdbei. 
..(Ibid.) 

Il 


James,  at  Compostella.  He  would  often  say,  **  When 
I  was  at  Compostella,  I  deposited  a  hundred  gold  flo- 
rina  on  the  altar  of  the  Saint,  and  I  said  to  him — *  O  I 
St.  James,  it  is  to  gain  your  favour  I  have  made  this 
journey.  I  make  you  a  present  of  this  money  ;  but  if 
those  luiavea(the  priesta)  steal  it  from  you,  I  can't  help 
it ;  so  you  take  care  of  it.'  '** 

Two  friara,  (a  Franciscan  and  a  Dominican,)  disci- 
pies  of  Luther,  had  been  for  some  time  preaching  the 
GkMpel  at  Freybe^.  The  Duchess,  whose  piety  had 
inapired  her  with  a  hoiTor  of  heresy,  attended  their 
aermona,  and  waa  all  astonishment  at  discovering  that 
what  she  had  been  taught  so  much  to  dread,  was  the 
gracioua  word  of  a  ^viour,  Graduallv,  her  ejtB 
were  opened ;  and  she  found  peace  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  moment  Duke  George  learned  that  the  Gospel 
waa  preached  at  Freyberg,  he  begged  his  brother 
to  resist  the  introduction  of  such  novelties.  The 
Chancellor  Stehelin,  and  the  canons,  seconded  these 
representations  with  their  fanatical  zeal  A  violent  ex- 
plosion took  place  at  the  court  of  Freyberg.  Duke 
Henry  sternly  reprimanded  and  reproached  his  wife, 
and  more  than  once  the  pious  Ducnesa  was  known  to 
shed  teara  over  the  cradle  of  her  babe.  By  alow  de- 
greea,  however,  she  melted  the  heart  of  her  husband. 
Thia  man,  ao  atom  by  nature,  softened  down.  A 
sweet  harmony  was  established  between  them;  at 
length,  they  were  enabled  to  join  in  prayer  beside  their 
infant  son.  Great  and  untold  destinies  hovered  above 
that  aon ;  and  from  that  cradle,  where  the  Christian 
mother  had  ao  often  poured  out  her  sorrows,  was  to 
come  forth  one  whom  Gk)d  in  his  own  time  would  use 
aa  a  defender  of  the  Reformation. 

The  intrepidity  of  Luther  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  inhabitanto  of  Worms.  The  Imperial  De- 
cree overawed  the  magistrates ;  the  churches  were  all 
cloaed ;  but  a  preacher,  taking  his  stand  on  a  rudely- 
conatmeted  pulpit,  in  a  square  thronged  with  an  im- 
mense multitude,  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  with  per- 
suasive eamestneas.  If  the  authorities  showed  a  dis- 
position to  interfere,  the  people  dispersed  in  an  mstant, 
haatily  carrying  off  their  pulpit ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
officers  of  authority  paased  by,  than  they  again  erected 
their  pulpit  in  aome  more  retired  spot,  to  which  the 
multitude  would  again  flock  together,  to  hear  more  of 
the  Word  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  temporary  pulpit 
waa  «very  day  set  up  in  one  spot  or  another,  and  served 
aa  a  rallying  point  for  the  people,  who  were  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  emotions  awakened  by  the  drama 
lately  enacted  in  Worma.t 

At  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  one  of  the  moat  consi- 
derable free  citfea  of  the  empire,  all  waa  commotion. 
A  courageous  evangelist,  Ibach,  preached  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ.  The  clergy,  amons  whom  was  Coch- 
laus,  known  by  his  writings,  and  his  opposition  to  the 
Reformation,  irritated  by  the  daring  introaion  of  such 
a  colleague,  denounced  him  to  the  Archbishop' of 
Mentz.  The  Council,  though  with  some  timidity,  ne- 
vertheleaa  supported  him;  but  without  avail.  The 
clergy  ex])elled  the  evangelical  minister,  and  obliged 
him  to  quit  Frankfort.  Rome  appeared  triumphant ; 
all  seemed  tost ;  tod  private  Christians  began  to  fear 
that  they  were  for  ever  deprived  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Wora :  but  at  the  very  moment  when  the  citizens 
seemed  disposed  to  submit  to  the  tyrannv  of  their 
priesta,  certain  nobles  suddenly  declared  themselves 
for  the  Gospel.  Max,  of  Molnheim,  Harmut,  of  Cron- 
berg,  George,  of  Stockheim,  and  Emeric,  of  Reiflen- 
stein,  whose  eatates  lay  near  Frankfort,  wrote  to  the 
Council: — "We  are  constrained  to  make  a  stand 

*  Laiiat  da  db^  die  Buben  Dahmen ....  (Ibid.  p.  480.) 
1 8o  UeiMii  sic  eine  Canzel  machen,  die  man  Ton  einem  Ort 
sum  andem  .  .  (Sack.  p.  4U.) 
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tgtinst  thoie  sfuritual  wolves."  And,  in  adifreMiog 
the  ciei^gy,  they  Mid : — Either  embrace  erangelicti 
doctrinea  and  recall  Ibach,  or  we  will  pay  no  more 
tithes/' 

The  common  people,  who  listened  ffladly  to  the  re- 
formed opinions,  emboldened  by  this  language  of  the 
nobles,  showed  symptoms  of  agitation ;  and  one  day, 
when  Peter  Mayer,  the  persecotor  of  Ibach,  and  who, 
of  all  the  priests,  was  the  most  hostile  to  the  new  opi- 
nions, was  on  the  point  of  preaching  against  heretics, 
a  violent  tomult  broke  fortb^  and  Mayer,  in  alarm,  re- 
treated from  the  pulpit.  This  popular  motement  de- 
cided the  determination  of  the  Council.  An  ordinance 
was  pablished,  enjoining  all  ministers  to  preach  the 
pare  Word  of  God,  or  to  quit  the  town. 

The  liffht  which  shone  forth  lirom  Wittembei*^,  as 
from  the  heart  of  the  nation,  was  thus  diffustog  itself 
throughout  the  empire.  In  the  west— Beig,  Cloves. 
Lippsudt,  Munster,  Wesel,  Miltenbenr,  Moots,  Deux 
Fonts,  and  Strasburg,  heard  the  'joyUil  sound.*  In 
the  south — HoS,  Schlesstadt,  Bamberg,  Esslingen* 
Hall,  in  Suabia,)  Heilbrunn,  Aogaburg,  Ulm«  and 
many  other  places,  welcomed  it  with  joy.  In  the  east-^ 
the  Duchy  of  Leignitz,  Prussia,  and  Pomerania,  re- 
ceived it  with  open  arms.  In  the  north — ^Brunswick, 
Hslberstadt,  Gossler,  Zell,  Friesland,  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, Holstein,  and  even  Denmark  and  other  adja- 
cent countries,  moved  at  the  sounds  of  the  new  teach- 
ing. 

The  elector  had  declared  that  be  would  give  full  li- 
berty to  the  bishops  to  preach  in  his  dominions  ;  but 
that  he  would  not  deliver  anyone  into  their  hands.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  evapgelical  preachers,  persecuted  in  other 
countries,  were  soon  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Saxony. 
Amonff  these  were— Ibach,  from  Frankfort,  Eberlin, 
from  Uim,  Kanadorfi^  from  Maffdeburg,  Valentine  Mus- 
taeus,*  whom  the  canona  of  Halberstadt  had  horribly 
mutilated,  and  other  faithful  ministers,  from  all  parts 
of  Germany,  flocked  to  Wittemberg,  as  to  the  only 
asylum  of  which  they  felt  secure.  Here  they  could 
hold  converse  with  the  leading  Reformers,  thereby 
strengthening  themselves  in  the  faith,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  communicating  the  experience  each  one  had 
gained,  together  with  the  information  he  had  acquired. 
It  is  thus  that  the  waters  of  our  rivers  return,  heme 
in  the  clouds  from  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  to  feed 
the  glaciers  whence  they  fintjiescended,  to  flow  through 
the  plain. 

The  work  which  waa,  at  this  time  developing  itself, 
at  Wittemberg,  composed,  as  has  been  seen,  of  various 
elements,  became,  from  day  to  day,  increasingly,  the 
work  of  that  nation,  of  Europe,  and  of  Christendom. 
The  school  which  Frederic  had  founded,  and  into  which 
Luther  had  introduced  the  Word  of  Life,  was  the  cen- 
tre of  that  wide-spreading  revolution  which  regenerated 
the  Church ;  ana  from  it  the  Reformation  derived  a 
true  and  a  living  unity,  far  above  the  semblance  ef  unity 
that  might  be  seen  in  Rome.  The  Bible  was  the  su- 
preme authority  at  Wittemberg:,  and  there  its  doctrines 
were  heard  on  all  sides.  This  academy,  though  the 
most  recent  of  all  in  its  origin,  had  acquired  a  rank  and 
influence  throughout  Christendom,  which  hitherto  had 
exclusively  appertained  to  the  ancient  university  of 
Paris.  The  crowds  of  students  which  resorted  to  Wit- 
temberg, from  all  parts  of  Europe,  brought  thither  the 
report  of  the  wants  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  people, 
and,  in  quitting  those  walla,  become  sacred  in  their 
esteem,  they  bore  with  them,  to  the  Church  and  peo- 

*  AUquot  miniitri  canoaiMram  espitint  D.  VslMitlnam 
Mottaum  et  vinotam  manibos  pedibusqae,  iiHscts  la  dm  os 
frmo,  dafeniat  per  trabsi  in  iaftrisrss  oonobtt  paitM,  iUqne 
laoolUeereTiflfariaaamcaitraiit  (BaiMlBMBB,  Hist,  reaa- 
|lKvaagdi,p.880.) 


pie,  that  Word  ef  Grace,  which  is  for  the  healiag  and 
salvation  of  the  nations. 

In  contemplating  these  happy  lesuHa,  Luther  lek 
bis  confidence  increiksed.  He  bad  aeen  a  ieeUe  cfibtt, 
begun  amid  so  many  fears  and  atregglea,  change  the 
face  of  the  Christian  werid ;  and  he  himself  was  as- 
tonished at  a  result  which  be  never  anticipated  when 
he  first  entered  the  Hsu  scainst  Tetsel.  Prostrate  be- 
fore the  God  whom  he  adored,  he  confessed  that  the 
work  waa  Hia ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  ef 
vicUxiy  which  no  power  coold  prevcnl.  **•  Our  eneniea 
threaten  us  with  desth,"  said  he,  to  the  Chevalier  Hai^ 
nut,  of  Cronberg —  *  If  their  wisdom  were  equal  te 
their  folly,  it  is  with  life  they  would  threaten  ua.  What 
an  absurdity  and  insult  it  is,  to  allfci  to  denoooce  death 
against  Christ  and  Christiana,  who  are  themselTes  the 
conquerors  of  death  !*  It  is  aa  if  I  would  seek  to  af- 
fright a  rider  by  ssddlmff  his  eoefscr,  snd  hetping  him 
to  mount  Do  they  not  icnow  that  Christ  is  raieed  from 
the  dead  1  So  far  as  they  see.  He  is  yet  lying  in  the 
grave,  nay— -even  in  hell.  But  we  knew  that  He  lirea.** 
'e  vras  grieved  whenever  he  thought  thet  auyone 
lo<Ni  open  him  i     * 


ahould  look  open  him  as  the  anther  of  a  work,  of  which 
the  most  minute  deUils  disclosed  to  him  the  finger  of 
God.  **  Some  there  are,**  aaid  he,  <«  who  believe,  be- 
cauae  I  believe.  But  they  only  tnAj  beliere,  who 
would  oontirae  faithful  even  though  they  ahould  hear, 
(which  may  God  forbid!)  that  I  had  denied  ChrisL 
True  disciplse  believe— 4iot  in  IjUther-*bot  in  Jeeos 
Christ.  Even  I  m^lf  care  little  for  Luther  t  Let 
him  be  counted  a  saint  or  a  cheat,  what  care  I  ?  It  is 
not  him  that  I  preach;  it  ia  Christ.  If  the  devil  can 
aeixe  Luther,  let  him  do  ao !  But  let  Christ  abide 
with  ua,  and  we  shall  abide  also.*' 

Surely  it  is  idle  to  explsin  such  a  principle  ea  here 
apeaks  out,  by  the  mere  ciroumstane^s  of  human  af- 
faire. Men  of  letters  might  sfasrpen  their  wite.  end 
shoot  their  poisoned  arrows  against  popes  aad  friare— 
the  gathering  ciy  for  freedom,  which  Oennany  had  so 
often  sent  forth  against  lulian  tyraney,  might  again 
echo  in  the  caatles  and  provinces  :-*-the  peo^e  might 
sgain  delight  in  the  familiar  voice  of  the  Wittemberg 
nightingale^  heralding  the  apring  that  was  overywheie 
bursting  forth— but  it  waa  no  change  in  mere  outward 
cireumstanoea,  like  such  as  is  the  effect  of  e  craving 
for  earthly  liberty,  that  was  then  eecompliabing.— 
Those  who  assert  that  the  Reformation  was  brought 
about  by  bribing  the  reigning  princes  with  the  prospect 
of  convent  tieaaure-^M  clergy,  with  the  license  ef 
msrriage— or  the  people  with  the  boon  of  freedom,  are 
strangely  mistaken  in  its  nature  Doubtless,  a  profit- 
able use  of  resources  whieh  hitherto  had  naintained 
the  monks  in  idleness— doubtless,  marrisge  and  libsrty, 
God's  gifts,  might  conduce  to  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation—but the  moving  power  was  not  in  these 
things.  An  interior  revolution  was  going  on  in  the  desp 
privacy  ef  men's  hearto :  Christians  were  again  lean- 
ing to  love  and  to  forgive,  to  pray,  te  auller  aflliciion, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  the  sake  of  that  Truth  ^bieh 
yet  heM  out  no  proapeet  ef  rest  on  this  side  heaven ! 
The  Church  waa  in  a  state  ef  tmnsition.  Christianity 
was  bursting  the  shioud  io  which  it  bad  so  long  besn 
veilod,  and  rseuming  its  place  in  a  world  which  had 
well  nigh  forgotten  its  former  power.  He  who  msde 
the  ea^  now  *  turned  bis  band,'  and  the  Gospel — 
emerging  from  eclipse— went  forward,  notwithaunding 
the  repeated  efforu  of  priests  and  of  kings— like  ths 
Ocean,  which,  when  the  hand  of  God  presses  on  its 
bosom,  rises  in  majestic  cshnness  along  iu  ahoree,  so 
that  no  power  of  man  is  able  to  resist  iU  i 


*  Herrend  and  Siegminntrdet  Todei.    (L.  fipp,  IL  p.  lU) 
tlchksniie  such  selbftBidht  den  Lathsr.    (Ibid.) 
X  WmmiUrgKr  NaekHgaU,  poem  of  Haas  Sachs,  IMS. 


BOOK  X. 


Tn  Reformation,  which  had  taken  Ha  riae  ina  lew 
pioui  haarta,  bad  worked  iu  way  into  the  pablie  wor- 
dijp,  and  the  private  life,  of  the  Church ;  it  waa  to  be 
expected,  that  it  woald,  aa  it  advanced,  penetrate  into 
civil  relationabips.  lie  prograaa  waa  conatantly  from 
witbin— OMAMnC  We  are  about  to  contemplate  tfaia 
graat  change  taking  poaaeaaion  of  the  poUtieal  life  of 


For  a  period  of  nearly  eight  centoriee,  Eorope  had 
IbnaedonoTaataaeerdotalatate.  Ita  emperotaand  kinga 
had  been  nnder  the  patronage  of  iu  popea.  If  France 
ind  Germany  had  aflToided  ezamplea  of  enexgetic  re- 
lirtance  to  andaciona  pretenaiooa,  atill,  Rome,  in  the 
XMult,  had  prevailed,  and  the  worid  bad  aeen  tempo- 
lal  prineea,  conaenthig  to  act  aa  ezecutionera  of  her 
teiribie  aenteneee--contend,  in  defence  of  her  power, 
wainat  prirate  Chriatiana  living  under  their  role,  and 
•bed,  in  her  caase,  the  Mood  m  the  children  of  thoir 


tTi 


No  infringeoMnt  of  thia  vaat  oeeleaiaatieal  polity, 
bat  moft  ai&t,  in  a  greater  or  leea  degree,  eatabliahed 
political  relatione. 

Two  leading  deairea  then  agitated  the  minda  of  the 
Gennana.  On  the  one  hand,  the  people  aapired  after 
a  revival  of  the  faith ;  on  th^  other,  they  demanded  a 
national  Oovermnent,  wherem  theOmwn  autea  might 
W  repreaented,  and  which  ahonld  aerve  aa  a  connteiw 
poise  to  the  imperial  power.* 

The  elector,  Frederic,  had  vrged  thia  demand,  at 
iiiijan*a 


Ibe  time  of  the  election  of  Mazimil 
tbe  yoQthfiil  Charlee  had  conaented.  A  national  go- 
yerament  bad,  in  oonaeqnence,  been  choeen,  conaiat- 
in;  of  tbe  imperial  chief,  and  repreeentativea  of  the  va- 
riout  electora  end  circlea. 

Tbaa,  while  Luther  waa  reforming  the  church,  7n» 
ink  waa  engi^ged  in  reforming  the  atatOr 

Bat  when,  eimnltaneooaly  with  a  change  in  religion, 
important  modificationa  of  political  relationabipa  were 
istradoced  by  tbe  anthoritiea,  it  waa  to  be  apprehend- 
ed that  the  coaimonalty  would  exhibit  a  diafwaition  to 
nvoh— thereby  bringing  into  jeopudy  the  Reforma- 
tion both  of  church  and  of  atate. 

Tbia  violent  and  fanatical  irropcion  of  the  people, 
tuider  certain  cboaen  leadera*  unavoidable  where  aoci- 
oty  is  in  a  atate  of  criaia,  did  not  foil  to  happen  in  the 
tinea  we  are  recording. 

Other  circnmatancee  there  weroi  which  tended  to 
ibeee  diaordere. 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  had  combined  againat  the 
Reformation,  nnd  it  mipit  appear  to  be  doooMd  to  fall 
heneath  the  atrokea  of  euch  powerful  enemiee.     Pdi- 

2--intere« — embition— obliged  Cbarlea  V.  and  Leo 
.  to  extirpate  it  But  aoch  motivea  are  ieeble  de- 
feacee  againat  the  power  of  truth.  A  devoted  aaaer- 
tiooof  a  cauae  deemed  eacred,  can  beoonqnered  only 
hf  a  like  devotedneaa  oppoaed  to  it.  But  the  Romano, 
^aick  to  catch  Leo*a  enthoaiaam  for  a  aonnet  or  a  mn- 
■eal  compoeition,  bad  no  pulae  to  beat  reaponae  to  the 
religion  of  Jeaoa  Chriat ;  or  if,  at  times,  some  graver 
thoughts  would  intervene,  instead  of  their  being  auch 
as  Blight  pnrtfv  their  hearta,  and  imbne  them  with  the 
Christianity  of  the  apostlea,  they  turned  upon  alliancea 
w  eonqoeeta,  or  treatiea,  that  added  new  provinces  to 
the  papal  autes.     And  Rome,  with  cold  disdain,  left 

*PMrelDroitpnbLdePAll«magne,MO.  Bobertson.ChariflO 
T.ToLap.  Hi  Banke,]>eatscbeQ«scb. 


the  Reformation  to  awaken,  on  all  aidea,  a  religioaa 
enthnaiaam, and  togo forward, in  triumphant progreaa, 
to  new  victoriee.  The  foe  that  ahe  had  awom  to  croah» 
in  the  church  of  Worma,  waa  before  her,  in  the  confi* 
donee  of  courage  and  etnngth^  The  centeat  must  be 
aharn,  blood  moat  flow. 

Nevertheleae,  eome  of  the  dangera  that  threatened 
the  Reformation,  aeemed,  juat  thra,  to  be  leae  preea* 
ing.  The  yontfalnl  Chariea,  atandinff  one  dajr,  'k  little 
beiore  the  publication  of  the  edict  of  Worma,  in  a  win- 
dow of  hie  palace,  in  conversation  with  hie  confeeeer, 
had,  it  ia  true,  aaid,  with  erophaaia,  laying  hia  hand 
upon  hia  heart,  **  t  awear  that  I  will  hang  up  before 
this  window  the  first  man  who,  after  the  publication  of 
my  edict,  shall  declare  himaelf  a  Lnthemn."*  But  it 
waa  not  long  before  hie  zeal  cooled.  Hia  plan  for  re- 
atering  the  ancient  glory  of  the  empire,  or,  in  other 
words,  enlarntng  hia  own  dominiona,  waa  coldly  re- 
ceived ;t  and,  taking  urabmge  with  hie  Gemun  anb- 
jecta,  he  paaaed  the  Rhine,  and  retired  to  the  Low 
Countriea,  availing  himaelf  of  hie  sojourn  there,  to  af- 
ford the  friaia  eome  gratifications  that  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  give  tMm  in  the  empire.  At  Ghent, 
Luther*e  writinga  were  homed  by  the  public  execu- 
tioner, with  the  otmoat  aolemnity.  More  than  fifty 
thovaand  spectatora  attended  thia  aoto-darfe,  and  the 
preeenoe  of  the  emperor  himaelf,  marked  hia  approval 
of  the  proceedinga.i 

Just  at  this  time,  Francia  the  Firat,  who  eagerly 
aought  n  pretext  for  attacking  hia  rival,  hiid  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet.  Under  pretence  of  re-establishing 
in  their  patrimony  the  children  of  John,  of  Albret,  king 
of  Navarre,  he  had  commenced  a  bloody  conteat,  dee- 
fined  to  laat  ail  hia  life— eendmg  an  army  to  invade 
that  kingdom,  nnder  command  of  Laapaira,  who  rapidly 
puahed  hia  victorioua  advance  to  the  gatea  of  Pamp^ 
Inna. 

On  the  walla  of  thia  fortreea  waa  to  be  enkindled  an 
enthudaam  which,  in  after  yeara,  should  withatand  tbe 
aggresaive  enthneiaam  of  the  Reformer,  and  breathe 
through  the  papal  ayatem  e  new  energy  of  devoted- 
neae  and  controul.  rampeluna  waa  to  be  the  cradle  of 
a  rival  to  the  Wittembecg  monk: 

The  epirit  ef  chivaliy,  which  had  ao  long  reigned  in 
the  Chriatian  world,  atill  survived  in  Spain.  The  ware 
with  the  Moora,  recently  terminated  in  that  peninaola, 
hot  continually  recurring  in  Africa,  and  diatant  and  ad- 
venturooa  ezpeditiona  beyond  aea,  kept  alive,  in  the 
Caatilian  youth,  the  enthuaiaatic  and  aimple  valour  of 
which  Amadia  had  been  the  ideal  exhibition. 

Among  the  garrison  of  Painpeluna,  waa  a  young  man 
named  Ixm  Inigo  Lopez  do  Recalde,  the  youngeat  of 
a  family  of  thirteen.  Recalde  had  been  brought  up  at 
tbe  court  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  RemarkaUe 
foff  a  fine  peraon,^  and  expert  in  the  uae  of  the  awoid 
and  lance,  he  waa  ardently  arobitioua  of  chivalrooa 
Clothed  in  daxaling  armour,  and  moonied 


*  Sancta  jan> ....  enm  ex  bao  ftnestrs  nue  ^uasQ  so^mb- 
sunirL  (PallaTloini,  L  p.  ISO.) 

t  Eaaaado  tomato  dalls  Dieta  ebe  raa  Mae>t4  harera  fktta 
in  Wonaatia,  esolaio  d^ogni  oondiiaion  baona  dd^ati  •  di  fb- 
Tori  ebe  si  ftusl  pfoposto  d\>ttenere  in  esse.  (Tnitnitlofie  al 
eard.  FanMsa.  Maauscilpt  ofthe  BibL  Cordni,  pubUshad  by 
Banka.) 

I  Ipso  Cnnre,  ore  sabridenti,  speotacnlo  planaft  (PalUri- 
eiBi,  Lp.  ISO.) 

h  Cam  easet  in  oorpoiis  omatu  elagantiaaimas.  (Maffd, 
Vita  Loyola,  1666,  p.  i) 
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on  a  pnncing  iteed,  he  took  delight  in  exposing 
himself  to  the  glittering  dangers  of  ibo  toamament,* 
engaging  in  hazardous  enterprises,  taking  part  in  the 
impassioned  straggles  of  opposing  factions,!  and  ma- 
nifesting as  much  devotion  to  St.  Peter  ss  to  bis  lady- 
love.    Such  was  the  life  led  by  the  young  knight. 

The  governor  of  Navarre,  having  gone  into  Spain  to 
obtain  succours,  had  left  to  Inigo  and  a  few  nobles  the 
charee  of  defending  Pampeluna.  These  latter,  learn- 
ing the  superior  numbers  of  the  French  troops,  de- 
eided  on  retiring.  Inigo  entreated  them  to  suod  firm, 
and  resist  Lespajpra ;  but  not  being  able  to  prevail  on 
them,  he  indignantly  reproached  them  with  their  cow- 
ardice and  perfidy,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the  ci- 
tadel, resolved  to  defend  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  Iife4 

When  the  French,  who  had  been  received  with  en- 
thnsiasm  at  Pampelona,  proposed  to  the  command- 
ant  of  the  fortress  to  capitulate,  **  Let  us  endure  every- 
thing,*'^ boldly  exclaimed  Inigo,  **  rather  than  sur- 
render." On  this,  the  French  began  to  batter  the 
walls  with  their  formidable  artillery,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  they  attempted  to  storm  it.  The  bravery  and 
exhortations  of  Iniffo  crave  fresh  courage  to  the  Spa- 
niards ;  they  drove  back  the  assailants  by  their  arrows, 
swords,  or  halberds.  Inigo  led  them  on«  Taking  his 
stand  on  the  ramparts,  with  eyes  flaming  with  rage,  the 
young  kuight  brandished  his  sword,  and  felled  Uie  as- 
sailanU  to  the  earth.  Suddenly  a  ball  struck  the  wall, 
joat  where  he  stood ;  a  stone  shivered  from  the  ram- 
parts, wounded  the  knight  severely  in  tho  right  leg,  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  ball,  rebounding  from  the  vi- 
olence of  the  shock,  broke  his  lefL  Inigo  fell,  sense- 
lees.tl  The  nrrison  immediately  surrendered;  and 
the  French,  admiring  the  courage  of  their  young  ad- 
versary, bore  him  in  a  litter  to  his  relatives  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Loyola.  In  this  lordly  mansion,  from  which  his 
name  was  afUrward  derived,  InigD  had  been  bom  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  that  country, 
eight  years  after  the  birth  of  Luther. 

A  painful  operation  became  necessary.  In  the  most 
acute  suffering,  Inigo  firmly  clenched  his  hands,  but 
uttered  no  complaint.i' 

Constrained  to  a  repose  which  he  could  ill  endare, 
he  found  k  needful  to  employ,  in  some  way,  his  ar- 
dent  imagination.  In  the  absence  of  the  romances 
which  ho  nad  been  accustomed  to  devour,  they  gave 
him  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  the  Flores  Sanctorum.  The 
reading  of  these  works,  in  his  state  of  solitude  and 
sickness,  produced  an  extraordwary  effect  upon  his 
mind.  The  stirring  life  of  tournaments  and  battles,  which 
had  occupied  his  youth,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
besides,  seemed  as  if  recedmg  and  iadinff  from  view, 
while  a  career  of  brighter  glory  appeared  to  open  be- 
fore him.  The  humble  labours  of  the  sainU,  and  their 
her^e  patience,  were,  all  of  a  sudden,  seen  to  be  far 
more  worthy  of  praise  than  all  the  high  deeds  of  chi- 
valry. Stretched  upon  his  couch,  and  still  under  the 
eiects  of  fever,  ho  indulged  in  the  most  conflicting 
thoughts.  The  worid  he  was  planning  to  renounce, 
and  that  life  of  holy  moitificatioo  which  he  contem- 

eited,  both  appeared  before  him — the  one  soliciting 
iu  pleasures,  the  other  by  its  severities.   And  fear- 
fol  was  the  straggle,  in  his  consdenee,  between  these 

•  BqeoniBMM  St  anaontm  usu  pracelleret   (Ibid.) 

t  Partim  in  ^tionnm  rixarumque  perfoulli,  partini  in  ama 
loria  Tssania . . .  tempus  consumeret.  (Maffei,  Vita  Lovolie , 
1M6.P.8.) 

t  Ardentibus  ocalis,  detastatni  ignaviam  perAdiamque  ipcc. 
tantibui  omnibus,  in  arcem  solas  introit.    (Ibid.  p.  6.) 

§  Tam  acri  ae  vehement!  oratione  commilitonibus  dissoasit 
(Maff.  Vita  Ltfyolm,  ifi86,  p. «.) 

H  tJt  e  Testigo  semianimis  alienata  mente  cormerit  (Ibid, 
p.  7.) 

T  NttUnm  alind  indieiam  dedit  doloris,  nisi  utcoactosin 
vagnum  digitus  valds  ooastringeret.    (Ibid.  p.  8.) 


two  opposing  worlds.  ''  What!"  thought  he,  *<if I 
were  to  act  like  St.  Francis  or  St.  Dominic  V*  Bat 
the  recollection  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  pledged 
his  love,  recurred  to  his  mind.  **  She  is  neither  coqdU 
ess  nor  dutchess,*'  said  he  to  himself,  with  s  kind  of 
simple  vanity,  "ahe  is  much  more  than  eiiber."t 
But  thoughto  like  these  were  sure  to  fill  him  with  dis- 
tress and  impatience,  while  the  idea  of  imitating  tks 
example  of  the  saints,  caused  his  heart  to  ovenoir 
with  peace  and  joy. 

From  this  period  his  resolution  was  taken.  Scazeely 
had  he  risen  from  his  sick-bed,  when  he  decided  ton- 
tire  from  the  world.  As  Luther  had  done,  he  ones 
more  invited  to  a  repast  his  companions  in  arms ;  sod 
then,  without  divulging  his  design,  set  out  untttaad- 
ed,t  for  the  lonely  colls  excavated  by  the  Beosdictiits 
monks,  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  of  Montsenat 
Impelled,  not  by  the  sense  of  his  sin,  or  of  his  nsed 
of  the  grace  of  God,  but  by  the  wish  to  bscons 
"  knight  of  the  Virgin  Mary,**  and  to  be  renowoedfoc 
mortifications  and  works,  after  the  example  of  the  umy 
of  saints— -he  confessed  for  three  successive  days,  gave 
away  his  costly  attire  to  a  mendicant,^  clothed  himself 
in  sackcloth,  and  girded  himself  with  a  rope.  Thsi^ 
calling  to  mind  the  armed  vigil  of  Amadis,  of  Gaal,lis 
suspended  his  sword  at  the  shrine  of  Mary,  passed  tiie 
night  in  watching,  in  his  new  and  strange  costume : 
and,  sometimes  on  his  knees,  and  then  standii^,  bat 
ever  absorbed  in  prayer,  and  wiiUi  bia  pilgrim's  staff 
in  hand,  went  through  all  the  devout  practices  of 
which  the  illustrious  Amadis  had  set  the  example. 
''  Thus,"  lemarks  the  Jesuit,  Maffei,  one  of  the  bio- 

aphers  of  the  saint,  **  while  Satan  waa  stining  op 

artin  Luther  to  rebellion  against  all  laws,  dirine 
and  human,  and  while  that  heretic  stood  up  at  Wonas, 
declaring  impious  war  against  the  AuostoUc  See, 
Christ,  by  his  heavenly  providence,  called  forth  this 
new  champion,  and  binding  him  by  after  vows  to  obe^ 
dience  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  opposiMi  him  to  the  li* 
centiousness  and  fury  of  heretical  perveraity."!! 

Loyola,  who  was  still  lame  in  one  of  his  legs,  joor- 
neyed  slowly  by  circuitous  and  secluded  paths  till  be 
arrived  at  Manresa.  There  he  entered  a  convent  of 
Dominicana,  reeolviQg  in  this  retired  mot  to  give  him- 
self up  to  the  most  rigid  penance.  Like  Luther,  be 
daily  went  from  door  to  door  begging  his  bresd.f 
Seven  hours  be  was  on  his  knees,  and  thrice  ev«y 
day  did  he  flagellate  himself.  Again  at  midnight  b» 
was  accustomed  to  rise  and  pray.  He  allowed  his  bsir 
and  nails  to  grow ;  and  it  would  have  bees  hard  in- 
deed, to  recognise  in  the  pale  and  lank  visage  of  tbs 
monk  of  Manresa,  the  young  and  brilliant  knight  of 
Pampeluna. 

Yet  the  moment  had  arrived  when  the  ideas  of  n- 
ligion,  which  hitheiio  had  been  to  Ingio,  little  more 
than  a  form  of  chivalric  devotion,  were  to  reveal  them- 
selves to  him  as  having  an  importance,  and  exercis- 
ing a  power  of  which,  till  then,  he  had  been  entirely 
unconscious.  Saddenly,  without  anything  that  might 
^ive  him  intimation  of  an -approaching  change  of  feel- 
ing, the  joy  he  had  experienced  left  him.**    In  ^^ 

*  (Inid  si  eito  hoc  agerem  qnod  fecit  b.  Franclscas,  qtxid  d 
boo  quod  b.  Borainkass  1  (Acta  Banctoraas,  vli.  p.  8M.} 

tNoneraoondassa,nidaqaessa,  aaas  era  su  estado  msi  m 
to... (Ibid.)  ^     ^ 

\  Ibi  duce  amiciiqae  Its  salntatis,  ut  arcana  connuoniB 
snomoi  qnam  aeooratissiine  tegerat    (Maf.  p.  16) 

^  Pratiosa  vestimente  qaibas  erst  orantos,  paanofo  ovjj'f 
laiigitus  sacoo  seso  alacor  induit  ao  ftmc  pnscinxit    (Idw* 

^'it  Pnrori  ao  liUdlnl  hsretica  pravitatis  opponeret.   (Ms& 

T  Viotam  osteatim  preoibns,  inflmis  emendicare  quoU<]if< 

aup.ss.)  - 

**  Tnne  rablto  nnlla  pnacedente  signiflcatione  prosoiw 
axol  nudarique  se  onni  gaudio  se&tirst.    (libid.  p.  ST.) 
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did  h»  hive  recoone  to  pnjer  and  cbaunting  psalms ; 
he  could  not  zest.*  His  iroagioatton  ceased  to  present 
nothing  but  pleasing  illusions — ^he  was  alone  toith  Ais 
cojuctenee.  He  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  a  state 
of  feeling  so  new  to  him  ;  and  be  shudered  as  be 
aaked  whether  God  could  still  be  against  him,  after  all 
tha  sacrifices  he  had  made.  Day  and  night,  gloomy 
terrors  disturbed  him — bitter  were  the  tears  he  shed, 
and  urgent  was  his  cry  for  that  peace  which  he  bad 
lost — but  all  in  Tain.t  He  again  ran  over  the  long 
confession  he  had  made  at  Montserrat.  **  Possibly," 
thought  be,  **  I  may  have  forgotten  something.'*  6ut 
that  confession  did  but  sggravate  bis  distress  of  heart, 
for  it  revived  the  thought  of  former  transgressions. 
He  wandered  about,  melancholy  and  dejected,  hia  con- 
science accaaiog  him  of  having,  all  his  life,  done 
nought  but  heap  sin  upon  sin,  and  the  wretched  man — 
»  prey  to  overwhelming  terrors^-fiUed  the  cloister 
with  the  sound  of  his  sighs. 

Strange  thoughts,  at  this  crisis,  found  access  to  his 
heart.  Obtaining  no  relief  in  the  confessional,  and  the 
'varioos  ordinances  of  the  chnrch,|  he  began,  as  Luther 
bad  done,  to  doubt  their  efficacy.  But,  instead  of 
tuning  £rom  man's  works,  and  seeking  the  finished 
work  of  Christ — he  considered  whether  he  should  not 
once  more  plunge  into  the  vanities  of  the  age.  His 
flool  panted  eagerly  for  that  world  that  be  had  solemn- 
ly renounced  ;^  but  insuntly  he  recoiled,  awe-struck. 

And  was  there  at  this  moment  any  difference  between 
the  monk  of  Manresa  and  the  monk  of  Erfurth  1 
Doubtless,  in  secondary  points ;  but  their  condition  of 
soul  was  alike.  Both  were  deeply  sensible  of  their 
•ins ;  both  sought  peace  with  God,  and  desired  to 
have  tha  assurance  of  it  in  their  hearts.  If  another 
Staapitz,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  had  presented  him- 
self at  the  convent  of  Manresa,  perhaps  Inigo  might 
have  been  known  to  us  as  the  Luther  of  the  Peninsula. 
These  two  remarkable  men  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  founders  of  two  opposing  spiritual  empires,  which 
fot  three  centuries  have  warred,  one  againat  the  other, 
were,  at  this  period,  hTother$ ;  and,  perhaps,  if  they  had 
been  thrown  together,  Luther  and  Loyola  would  have 
msbed  into  each  other's  embrace,  and  mingled  their 
tears  and  their  prsyors. 

But  from  this  moment,  the  two  monks  were  to 
take  opposite  courses. 

Inigo,  instead  of  regarding  his  remorse  as  sent  to 
vge  him  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  deluded  himself  with 
the  belief  that  his  inward  compunctions  were  not 
inm  God,  but  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  devil ;  and 
he  resolved  not  to  think  any  longer  of  his  sins,  but  to 
obliterate  them  for  ever  irom  his  memory  111  Luther 
looked  to  Christ^ Loyola  did  but  turn  inward  on  himself. 

It  was  not  kmg  before  visionary  attestations  came 
in  confirmatioa  of  Inigo's  self-imposed  convictions. 
His  own  resolutions  had  been  to  him  in  place  of  the 
Lord's  grace,  and  he  had  suffered  the  imsginatioos  of 
hie  own  heart  to  uke  the  place  of  God's  word.  He 
had  coanted  the  voice  of  God,  making  to  him  in  his 
conscience,  as  the  voice  of  the  devil ;  and  hence,  we 
see  him  in  the  remainder  of  his  history,  the  dope  of 
delnsions  of  the  power  of  darkness. 

One  day,  Loyola  chanced  to  meet  on  old  woman  ; 
as  Luther,  when  his  soul  was  under  trial  and  exercise, 
had  received  a  visit  from  an  old  man.    But  the  Spa- 

•  Nee  Jam  in  prooitnis,  nsqne  inpsalmis uUam  inve* 

nirat  delectalioBein  aut  raquiem.    (Ibid .) 

\  Vania  sgitari  terrorfbus,  dies  noctesque  fletiboi  Jongtsre. 
(Maf.p.SB.) 

tut  noils  jam  reimitigaredslonaapesssvidsratiir.  (Ibid, 
p.  39.) 

S  Kt  HBcuU  commodit  repstsndii  mtgno  qnodasK  impstn 
eogitaveilL    {Mp.SO.)  ^  "^ 

I  Bine  alia  dabiutione  constitalt  pr»terit«  vita  Isbes  per- 
petoaobUvioneceiitsnre.   (Mai:p.SL) 


nish  crone,  instead  of  testifying  of  Eemission  of  Sins 
to  the  penitent  of  Manress,  predicted  ceruin  appear- 
ances of  Jesus.  This  was  the  sort  of  Christianity  to 
which  Loyola,  like  the  prophets  of  Zwickau,  bad  re- 
course. Inigo  did  not  seek  truth  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, but  invented  in  their  place  certain  direct  com- 
munications from  the  world  of  spirits.  He  soon  pas- 
sed his  whole  time  absorbed  in  ecstasy  and  abstraction. 

Once,  when  on  his  vray  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
outaide  the  city,  he  followed,  lost  in  thought,  the  course 
of  the  Llobregat,  and  stopped,  for  a  moment,  to  aeat 
himself  on  its  bank.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  tho  river 
which  rolled  its  deep  waters  in  silence  before  him. 
He  soon  lost  all  consciousness  of  surrounding  objects. 
Of  a  sudden  he  fell  into  an  ecstasy.  Things  were  re- 
vealed to  his  sight,  such  as  ordioaxy  men  comprehend 
only  after  much  reading  and  long  watching,  and 
study.*  He  rose  from  his  seat.  As  he  stood  by  the 
bank  of  the  river,  he  seemed  to  himself  a  new  man. 
He  proceeded  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees  before  a 
crucifix  erected  near  the  spot,  decided  to  devote  his 
life  in  service  to  that  cause,  the  mysteries  of  which  had 
just  been  revealed  to  his  soul. 

From  this  time,  his  visions  were  more  frequent. 
Sitting  one  day  on  the  steps  of  St.  Dominic,  at  Man- 
resa, singing  hymns  to  the  Virgin,  his  thoughts  were  all 
of  a  audden  arrested,  and,  wrapt  in  ecstasy  of  motion- 
less abstraction,  while  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinityt 
was  revealed  before  bis  vision,  under  symbols  of  glor}' 
and  magnificence.  Hia  tears  flowed — his  bosom 
heaved  with  sobs  of  emotion,  snd  all  that  day  he  never 
ceased  speaking  of  that  ineffable  vision. 

Such  repeated  apparitions  had  overcome  and  dissi- 
pated all  his  doobu.  He  believed  not,  as  Luther,  be- 
csuse  the  things  of  Fsiib  were  written  in  the  Word 
of  God — but  because  of  the  visions  he  himself  had  bad. 

Even  though  no  Bible  had  existed,'*^  say  his  apolo- 
gists, even  though  those  mysteries  should  never  nave 
been  revealed  in  Scripture,  he  would  have  believed 
them,  for  God  had  disclosed  Himself  to  him.''^  Lu- 
ther, become  a  doctor  of  divinity,  had  pledged  bis  oath 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures — and  the  alone  infallible  rule 
of  God's  word  was  become  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Reformation.  I^oyota,  at  the  time  we  are  record- 
ing, bound  himself  to  dreams,  and  apparitions : — and 
viaionaiy  delusions  became  the  moving  principle  of  his 
life,  and  the  grounda  of  his  confidence. 

Luther's  sojurn  in  the  convent  of  Erfurtb,  and  that 
of  Loyola  at  Manresa,  explain  to  us  the  principle  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  character  of  modem  Popery. 
We  will  not  follow — in  his  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
whither  he  repaired  on  leaving  the  convent — the  monk 
who  was  to  be  a  means  of  re-animating  the  expiring 
power  of  Rome.  We  shall  meet  with  him  again  in 
the  further  progress  of  this  history. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Spain,  Rome 
herself  appeared  to  wear  a  graver  aspect.  The  great 
patron  of  music,  hunting  snd  fessting,  was  removed 
from  the  throne  of  the  Pontiff,  and  succeeded  by  a 
pious  and  grave  monk. 

Leo  IL  had  been  greatly  pleased  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  edict  of  Worms,  and  of  Luther's  csptivity  ;  and 
in  sign  of  his  triumph  hsd  caused  the  Reformer  to  be 
»ublicly  bunit  in  etiigy,  together  with  his  writings. II 
t  was  the  second  or  third  time  that  the  Papacy  had 
indnlged  itself  in  this  harmless  satisfaction.    At  the 

QaiB  tIz  demtim  soIent  homine  sfntemgentia  comprrikeB- 
ders.    (Mafp.t3.) 

t  Ed  (tenras  de  tres  teolaa. 

X  Qnod  etii  nulla  scriptura,  mysteria  ilia  fidej  docerst 
(Acta  Sanct.) 

h  Qu»  Deo  lib!  aperiente  coffnoTerat    (Maf.  p.  84.) 

JComburi  Jaasit  alteram  vnltui  in  ^i  statna,  alteram  ani* 
cjtlslnh^ris.    (FaUaviclni,Lp.l3&) 
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Mime  time,  Leo,  to  show  his  gntitade  to  the  Einpe< 
ror,  united  his  army  with  the  Imperial  forces.  The 
French  were  compelled  to  evscaate  Parma,  Palacen- 
tia,  and  Milan ;  and  Cardinal  Gialio  de  Medici,  cousin 
to  the  Pope,  made  a  public  entry  into  the  latter  city. 
The  Pope  appeared  on  the  point  of  atuining  the  siimmit 
of  human  greatness.  ^ 

The  winter  of  the  jear  1521  was  just  commendog. 
It  was  customary  with  Leo  X.  to  spend  the  autumn 
in  the  counti)r.  At  that  season,  he  would  leaTe  Rome 
without  surplice,  and  also,  what,  remarks  his  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  was  a  yet  greater  impropriety,  wear- 
ing boots  !  At  Viterbo,  he  would  amuse  himself  with 
hawking ;  at  Cometo,  he  hunted ;  the  lake  of  Bolsena 
afforded  him  the  pleasures  of  fishing.  Leaving  these, 
he  would  pass  some  time  at  his  fatoorite  residence, 
MalUana,  in  a  round  of  festivities.  Musicians,  impro- 
visator!, and  other  Roman  artists,  whose  talents  might 
add  to  the  charms  of  this  delightful  villa,  there  gather- 
ed round  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  was  residing 
there,  when  news  was  brought  him  of  the  takingof 
liilan.  A  tumult  of  jov  ensued  in  the  town.  The 
courtiers  and  officers  could  not  contain  their  exultation  *, 
the  Swiss  discharged  their  carbines,  and  Leo  incau- 
tiously passed  the  night  in  walking  backward  and  for* 
ward  in  his  chamber,  and  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
the  rejoicings  of  the  neople.  lie  returned  to  Rome 
exhausted  in  body,  and  in  the  intoxication  of  success. 
Scarcely  had  he  re-entered  the  Vatican,  when  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill.  "  Pray  for  me,*'  said  he  to  his  at- 
tendants. He  had  not  even  time  to  receive  the  last 
sacraments,  and  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the  age 
of  forty-seven — ^in  a  moment  of  victoiy,  and  amid  the 
sounds  of  public  joy. 

The  crowd  that  followed  the  hearse  of  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  ffave  utterance  to  curses.  They  could 
not  pardon  his  luving  died  without  the  sacraments- 
leaving  behind  him  the  debts  incuned  by  his  vast  ex- 
penditure. **Thott  didst  win  the  pontificate  like  a 
fox^heldst  it  like  a  lion— and  hast  left  it  Bke  a  dog,** 
aaid  the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  moumm^  with  which  Rome  honoured 
the  Pope  who  excommunicated  the  Reformation ;  and 
one  whose  name  yet  serves  to  designate  a  remarka- 


ble period  in  history. 
Meanwhile  afei 


e  a  feeUe  reaction  against  the  temper  of 
Leo  and  of  Rome  was  already  beginning  in  Rome  it- 
self. A  few  men  of  piety  had  opened  a  place  of  prayer 
in  order  to  mutual  edification — ^not  far  firom  the  spot 
in  which  tradition  reports  the  first  Christians  of  Rome 
to  have  held  their  meetings.*  Contarini,  who  had 
been  present  on  Luther's  appearance  at  Worms,  took 
the  lead  in  these  little  meetings.  Thus,  almost  at  the 
same  ttmo  as  at  Wittemberg,  a  kind  of  movement  to- 
ward a  reformation  numifested  itself  at  Rome.  Truly 
has  it  been  remarked,  that  wherever  there  are  the  seeds 
of  *  love  to  God,'  there  are  also  the  germs  of  reforma- 
tion. But  these  well-meant  eflbrta  were  soon  to  come 
to  nothing. 

In  other  times,  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Leo  X. 
would  surelv  have  fallen  npon  a  Gregoiy  VII.  or  an 
Innocent  III.,  if  men  like  them  had  been  to  be  found ; 
but  now  the  Imperial  interest  was  stronger  than  that 
of  the  Church,  and  Charles  V.  required  a  pope  who 
should  be  devoted  to  his  interests. 

The  Cardinal  de  Medici,  afterward  Clement  VII., 
seeing  that  he  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  the  tiara, 
exclaimed  aloud — "Choose 'the  Cardinal  Tortosa,  an 
old  man  whom  every  one  regards  as  a  saint."  The 
result  was,  that  this  prelate,  WM>  was  a  native  of  Utrecht, 


Basks.) 


OB  ocatorio,  ehiamato  del  dlviao  sBtore,  dr. 
ita  di  loxa     (Carraeotolo  TiU  da  Paolo  IT.  M8C. 


and  of  humble  birth,  was  actuallv  chosen,  and  reigned 
under  the  name  of  Adrian  VI.  He  had  been  profesm 
at  Louvain,  and  afterward  tutor  to  Charles.  In  1517, 
through  the  emperor's  influence,  he  had  been  ioTested 
with  Uie  Roman  purple.  Cardinal  de  Vio  supported 
his  nomination,  "  Adrian,"  said  he,  '*  was  very  on- 
ful  in  persuading  the  doctors  of  Louvain  to  pot  forth 
their  condemnation  of  Luther."*  The  conclave,  tired 
out  and  taken  by  surprise,  nominated  the  ultramontaos 
Cardinal.  "  But  soon  coming  to  their  senses,"  ob- 
serves an  old  chronicler, "  they  were  ready  to  die  with 
fear  of  the  consequences."  1110  thought  that  the  ni- 
tive  of  the  Netherlands  might  not  accept  of  the  tiin, 
brought  them  temporary  reuef ;  but  it  wu  soon  ^m- 
pated.  Pasquin  represented  the  elect  Pontiff  ooder 
the  character  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  Cardinab  u 
boys  under  the  discipline  of  the  rod.  The  irriution 
of  the  populace  was  such,  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
clave thought  themselves  fortunate  to  escape  being 
thrown  into  the  river.t  In  Holland,  it  was  a  subject 
of  general  rejoicinfl  that  they  bad  given  a  head  to  the 
Church.  Inscribed  on  banners,  suspended  ftopi  the 
houses,  were  the  words,  *' Utrecht  planted— Loanin 
watered— Uie  emperor  gave  the  increase."  One  added 
underneath,  the  words—**  and  God  had  nothtng  to  de 
with  it !" 

Notwithatand'mg  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  at  lint 
manifested  by  the  inhabitanto  of  Rone,  Adriaa  VL 
repaired  thither  in  August,  16SS,  and  was  weUreceited. 
It  was  whispered  from  one  to  another,  that  Jisbadfifs 
thousand  benefices  in  his  gift,  and  each  reckoned  oa 
some  advanUge  to  himsellT  For  n  long  time,  the  Pi- 
pal  chair  had  not  been  filled  bf  such  a  man.  Hs  wif 
'  '  it,  industrious,  learned,  pioas,  aincere,  ifreproecb- 


able  in  morals,  and  neither  misled  bv  lavouritisiii,  nor 
blinded  by  passion.  He  biouffht  witti  him,  to  the  Va- 
tican, his  old  house-keeper,  whom  he  ehaiged  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  frugally  for  his  daily  wants,  in  that 
palace  which  Leo  had  filled  with  Inxoir  and  dissipa- 
U'on.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  tastes  of  his  piedecea- 
sor.  When  they  showed  him  the  noble  group  of  Lao- 
coon,  discovered  only  a  few  years  before,  and  puicbaaed 
by  Julius  II.,  at  an  enormous  coet— 4ie  turned  vmj, 
coollv  observing,  **  They  are  the  idols  of  the  heathen : 
and,  m  one  of  £s  letters,  he  wrote,**  I  would  far  laiher 
serve  God  in  my  priory  at  Louvain,  than  be  pope  at 
Rome." 

Adrian,  alarmed  by  the  danger  to  which  the  ieligi«t 
which  had  come  down  to  them  throagh  the  middle  ige% 
was  exposed,  from  the  spread  of  the  Refoimatioo ;  ud 
not,  like  the  lulians,  fearing  the  discredit  mto  which 
Rome  and  her  hierarchy  were  brought  by  \*!J5?2 
desired  to  oppose  and  arrest  its  progress;  andhejodfiod 
that  the  best  means  to  that  end,  was  to  be  foood  n  a 
reformation  of  the  church  by  herself.  «•  The  church, 
said  he,  **sUnds  in  need  of  a  reformation;  hot  we 
must  take  one  step  at  a  time."  ''The  pope,"  aai* 
Lother,  «  advises  that  a  few  centuries  shonld  be  peij 
mitted  to  intervene  between  the  first  and  the  eccosd 
step."  In  truth,  the  church  had,  for  agea,  tended  to- 
ward a  reformation.  It  was  now  no  time  for  empo* 
rising,  it  was  necessary  to  act. 

Adhering  to  his  plan,  Adrian  set  about  bsmsbMJ 
from  the  city  all  the  profane,  the  peijnrers,  and  the 
usurers.  It  was  no  easy  taak,  for  thtj  composed  a  3oo- 
siderable  proportion  of  the  population. 

At  first,  the  Romans  derided  him,  but  ere  long  wj 
hated  him.  Priestly  rule,  and  the  vast  gains  itbroogW. 
the  power  and  infioeneeof  Rom^  iie  f«nM.«of  *^ 
festivals,  the  luxury  that  everywhere  reigned  m  it.  «• 


*  Dootoros  Lovsnienies  aecepiass 
ooo  altmno.    (FallftvieiDi,  p.  Utt.) 
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would  be  imtrievaUy  lott,  if  there  wen  a  ntozn  to 
apostolic  simplicity. 

Tbe  restoimtion  of  diecipliiie  eveiTwhere  eneoan- 
tered  stiooi;  opposition.  **  To  prodoce  the  desired 
effect,"  said  tbe  chief  Cardinal,  Penitentiaria,  **  it 
woald  be  pecsssaiy  to  begin  by  reviving  the  *  first 
love '  of  Christiana :  the  remedy  is  moie  than  the  pa- 
tient can  bear— it  will  be  the  death  of  htm.  Take 
care,  leat,  in  your  desire  to  preserve  Germany,  yon 
should  loee  Italy."*  And,  indeed,  it  was  not  Jong 
before  Adrian  had  more  to  fear  iiom  Romanism  than 
Lotheranism  itself. 

Those  ahoQt  him  attmrated  «>  lead  him  beekto  the 
path  he  had  abandoned.  The  old  and  piactteed  Car- 
dinal Sodermua,  of  Volterrs,  the  mtimate  friend  of 
Aiezandear  VL,  of  Julius  11.,  and  of  Leo  X.,t  would 
oixea  drop  expiessions,  well  suited  to  prepare  him  for 
that  part,  to  him  ao  atrange,  which  he  was  reeerved  to 
set.  "  Heretka,"  observed  he,  *«  have,  in  att  ages, 
declaimed  against  the  monia  of  the  Roman  court, 
sod  yet  the  popes  ha?e  never  changed  them.  It  has 
never  been  by  reforms  thai  hereaaee  have  been  extin- 
gaiabed,  but  by  crusades."  OK  hew  wretched  is  the 
position  of  the  pepes,"  rsplied  the  pontiff,  aighinff  deep- 
ly,  **  eince  they  nve  not  even  liberty  to  do  nght."$ 

On  the  23d  March,  ISM,  end  before  Adrian's  entry 
into  Rome,  the  Diet  aaaembled  at  Noiembeiif .  Already 
the  bishope  of  Metabuis  and  Misnia  had  petitioned  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  aUow  a  visitation  of  the  convents 
and  chufchee  in  his  atates.  Frederic,  thinking  the  troth 
had  nothing  to  fear,  had  consented,  and  the  visitatioo 
took  place.  The  bishops  and  doctors  pieaehed  vehe- 
meniiy  against  the  sew  opinions,  ezhortinr,  alaiming, 
and  entreetinc,  but  their  arguments  seemed  to  have  no 
elfect ;  and  when,  looking  about  them  for  more  effect- 
ual methods,  they  lequestod  the  secuhr  anthoiities  to 
cairy  their  directione  into  exeeotaon,  the  elector's  coun- 
cil retomed  for  answer,  that  the  question  was  one  that 
required  to  be  examined  by  the  Woid  of  God,  end 
that  the  elector,  at  hie  advanced  age,  could  not  •ngege 
ui  theological  investigation.  Theee  expediente  of  the 
bishope  £d  not  leclsin  a  siqgle  aonl  to  the  fold  of 
Rome ;  and  Luther,  who  passed  overthesau 
shoitlv  aftetwmd,  pteechtog  from  place  to  place, 
peile^  by  hie  newediil  exhortation,  the  slight  imp 
sion  that  had  nere  and  there  been  pradnced. 

It  wee  to  be  ieared  that  the  Archduke,  Ferdinand, 
brother  to  the  «iDpeiar,  would  do  what  Frederic  had 
declined  doing.  That  young  prince,  who  presided  at 
several  sittinge  of  the  Diet,  gradually  aequiriiig  decasion 
ef  pnrpose,  might,  in  his  seal,  boldly  unaheashe  the 
eweid  that  his  more  prudent  and  politic  brother  wiaely 
left  in  the  acabbaid.  In  Iwt,  Feidinand,  m  hie  here- 
ditary sutee  of  Anetria,  had  aheady  commenced  a  cruel 
MKseeQtion  against  those  whe  were  tavounUe  to  the 
ReionBetiDn.  But  God,  en  varioua  oeeaaiooa,  made 
nrnrom^***!  in  the  deliveranee  of  revivmg  Christian- 
ity, the  very  aame  agency  that  had  besn  employed  for 
the  deetmctien  of  corrupt  Cbrbtianity.  The  Oreacent 
saddenly  apMued  in  the  panic-struck  provincea  of 
Hungaiy.  On  the  0th  of  Auffust,  after  a  aiege  of  six 
weeks,  Belgrade,  the  advancM  poat  of  that  kingdom, 
and  of  the  empire,  vras  taken  1^  assault  by  SoHmatt. 
The  followere  of  Mahemet,  after  retiring  from  Snia, 
aaemed  intent  on  re-entering  Europe  from  the  East. 
The  Diet  of  Nuremberg  turned  ito  attentiob  from  the 
MonkofWormstotheBidtanof  Constantiaeple.  But 
Chariee  V.  kept  bo^  antagonisu  in  view.  In  writing 
to  the  pope  from  V aladoliC  on  the  Slst  of  October,  he 

•  Seni  Blilolre  da  Cencfle  ds  Trente,  p.  M. 
t  Par  Iooga«siMriettsada!lsooMdslmaade,mollDptud«nts 
stecocfo.    (NardL  Hirt.  nor.,  lib  7.) 
t  laijl  Birt.  da  Ceno.  da  Tr.,  p.  91. 


said,  **  We  most  arreat  the  progreas  of  the  Turks— 
add  punish  bv  the  sword,  all  wlto  favour  the  pestilent 
doctrinee  of  Luther."* 

It  was  not  hiog  before  the  thunderclouds,  which  had 
seemed  to  psss  by  and  roll  eastward,  again  gathered 
over  the  Reformer.  His  re-appearance  and  actifity 
at  Wittemberg  bed  revived  the  by  gone  hatred.  *<  Now 
that  we  know  where  to  lay  hands  on  him,"  said  Duke 
George,  *<  Why  not  carry  into  effect  the  sentence  of 
Worma  !**  It  waa  confidently  affirmed  in  Qermany,  that 
Charles  V.  and  Adrian  had,  in  a  meeting  at  Nurem- 
beigi  concerted  the  meaeorea  to  be  adopt«l.t  **  Satan 
feels  tbe  wound  that  has  been  inflicted  on  him,"  Mid 
Luther,  **  and  thence  his  rage.  But  Chriat  has  already 
put  forth  his  power,  and  will  eie  long  trample  him  un- 
der foot,  m  spito  of  the  gates  of  hel^'l 

In  the  month  of  December,  I6S2,  the  Diet  again 

■cmbled  at  Nuremberg.  Everything  announced  uat, 
ae  Soliman  had  been  the  great  enemy  that  had  fixed 
attention  in  tfaie  apring  aession,  Luther  would  be  ito 
'  ject  during  the  wmter  sittinga.    Adrian  YI.,  by  birth 

jlerman,  hoped  to  find  that  favour  from  his  own  na- 
tion which  a  pope  of  Italian  origin  could  not  expect.^ 
He,  in  conaequenoe,  ceosmiasioned  Chietegati,  whom 
he  had  known  in  Spf  iiir  to  repair  to  Nuiembeig.  At 
tbe  opening  of  the  Diet,  several  of  the  princea  apoke 
Btmngly  against  Luther.  The  Caidinal-erehbiahop  of 
Sehlrarg,  who  was  hi^h  in  the  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror, urged  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  vigoroua  mea- 
sures, before  the  arrival  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The 
Elector,  Joechim,  of  Brandenburg,  inflexible  in  his 
purpose,  and  the  Chancellor  of  Treves,  jointly  insisted 
that  the  edict  of  Worma  ahould  he  carried  into  eflbct. 
The  reat  of  the  princes  were,  in  great  pert,  undecided, 
and  divided  in  opinion.  The  dUemma,  in  which  tbe 
church  was  placed,  filled  ito  faithful  adherenta  with 
anguiah.  *^  I  would  give  one  of  my  fingera,"  exclaimed 
the  Bishop  of  Strasborg,  in  open  assembly  of  the  Diet, 
"  I  would  give  one  of  my  fingers  to  be  no  priest."0 

Cbiereflati,  supported  4iy  the  Cerdinal  of  Salzboi;g, 
inafsted  Uiat  Ln|her  should  be  put  to  death.  **It  is 
necesssry,"  said  he,  speaking  in  the  pope*s  name,  end 
holding  the  pope's  brief  in  hw  hand,  *'  it  ie  indispensa^ 
Ue  that  we  ahould  aever  from  the  body  that  pngrened 
member,  f  Your  ferefothers  punished,  with  deelh^ 
John  Huse  and  Jerome  of  IVsgue,  at  Conatance,  but 
both  theee  are  now  riaen  up  in  Luther.  Follow  the 
glorious  example  of  your  anceators,  and,  by  the  help 
M  God,  and  of  St.  Petoiv  gain  a  aignal  vif  toy  over 
thia  serjient  of  bell." 

On  hearing  the  brief  of  the  pioue  and  mild  Adrian 
read  in  the  assembly,  the  majority  ef  the  prineee  wero 
net  a  little  alarmed.**  Many  boflan  to  see  mero  in 
Luther's  arguments ;  and  they  had  hoped  better  things 
from  the  pope.  Thue  then  Rome,  though  under  this 
be  brought  to  aohnow- 
bnrisher  thunderbolta, 
Gennany  an  again  about  to  be  deluged 
with  blood.  While  the  princea  maiBlained  a  gloomy 
silenee,  the  nielatee,  and  auch  members  of  the  Diet, 
ae  were  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  tumultooosly  ursed 
the  adoption  of  a  decision.  "Let  bimbo  put  to  deefth.^'tt 

•  Dsa  man  die  NaeUblger  dersslbcn  rwgV^m  Lehre,  oiX 
dsa Schwtrt ftrafte  BMf .    (L.  Opp. acvU.  p.  til) 

\  Cum  ftnu  lit  fortif  et  CMSrem  et  Papain  NarabeKgam  con- 
vanturos.  (L.  Epp.  il.  p.  914.) 

tSed  Ghrtstas  qui  eopit  oeaterst  earn.      (L.  Sp^  U*  P- 

asmorifo 


noiB  uie  pope,  a  mm  uvn  iwm 
pieaiden^  of  an  Adrian,  eennot  I 
ledge  her  delinquency,  but  still  I 
and  the  fielde  of  Gennany  an  age 


%  Ctuod  ex  ea  regione  vanirent,  and*  nobh  lecandam  car. 
m  orifo  art.  (See  the  pope^  brief.  L.  Opp.  lat.  ii  p.  3fla.) 
I  Er  woUte  ainea  Finger  drum  geben.     (Seek.  p.  066.) 
rit«Mcandee«ti  membra  Jam  pntxlda  anno  corpora.  (FaL 


i.lMO 

«*  Einen  grotsea  Sobrekaa  alng^Jsgkt   (Beck.  p.  569.) 
tt  Nicht  anden  geichieSn  denn  :   Crueifift  t  Ontc^g*  I 

CL.Opp.xvm.p.m) 
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THE  POPE'S  CANDOUR— RESOLUTION  OF  THE  DIET— GRIEVANCES. 


cried  they — as  we  learn  from  the  Saxon  en?oy  who 
was  present  at  this  sitting. 

Very  different  were  the  sounds  heaxd  in  the  churches 
of  Nuremberg.  The  chapel  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
churches  of  the  Augustines,  St.  Sebald  and  St.  Lo- 
renzo, were  crowded  with  multitudes  flocking  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  A  ndre  w  Osiander  preach- 
ed powerfully  at  St.  Lorenzo's.  Many  princes  attend- 
ed, especially  Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who, 
in  his  quality  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
took  rank  immediately  next  to  the  archbishops.  Monks, 
abandoning  the  religious  houses  in  the  city,  applied 
themselves  to  learn  variotts  trades,  in  order  to  gain  their 
livelihood  by  their  labour. 

Chieregati  could  not  endure  such  daring  disobedience. 
He  insisted  that  the  priests  and  refractory  monks  should 
be  imprisoned.  The  Diet,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  the  Margrave,  Cassimir,  decided  to  seize  the  per- 
sons of  the  monks,  but  consented  to  communicate  pre- 
viously to  Osiander  and  his  colleagues,  the  Nuncio's 
complaint.  A  committee,  under  the  direction  of  the 
fanatical  Cardinal  of  Sabburg,  was  charged  with  the 
matter.  The  danger  was  imminent — the  conflict  was 
on  the  point  of  commencing,  and  it  was  the  great 
Council^of  the  nation  that  provoked  it. 

Yet  the  people  interposed.  While  the  Diet  was 
engaged  in  deliberating  what  shall  be  done  with  these 
ministers,  the  town  council  was  considering  what  steps 
should  be  taken,  in  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  Diet 
The  council  came  to  a  resolution  which  did  not  over- 
step the  limits  sssigned  to  it  by  the  laws— that  if  force 
were  employed  to  deprive  them  of  their  preachers,  re- 
course should  be  had  to  force  to  set  them  at  liberty. 
So^h  a  resolution  was  full  of  significance.  The  ss- 
tonished  Diet  returned  an  answer  to  the  Nuncio,  that 
it  was  not  lawful  to  arrest  the  preachers  of  the  free 
city  of  Nuremberg,  without  previously  convicting  them 
of  heresy. 

Chieregati  was  strangely  disconcerted  by  this  fresh 
insult  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Papacy.—**  Very 
well,'*  said  he,  haughtily,  addressing  himself  to  Fer- 
dinand, '*  do  you  then  do  nothing— 4eave  me  to  aet~< 
I  will  seise  the  preacben  in  the  pope's  name."*  When 
the  Cardinai-Arohbishop,  Albert  of  Mentz,  and  the 
Margrave,  Cassimir,  were  apprized  of  this  starthngde-^ 
tennination,  they  came  in  hs^te  to  the  Legate,  implor- 
ing him  to  abandon  his  intention.  The  latter  was,  at 
first,  inflexible,  aflirming,  that  in  the  bosom  of  Chris- 
tendom, obedience  to  the  pope  ceuhi  not  be  dispensed 
with.  The  two  princes  retired  : — **  If  you  peraist  in 
your  intention,"  said  they,  "  we  require  you  to  send 
ns  notice,  for  we  wiU  quit  the  city  before  you  venture 
to  lay  hands  on  the  preacbers."t  The  Legate  aban- 
doned his  project 

Despsiring  of  success  by  authoritative  measures,  he 
now  decided  to  have  recourse  to  expedients  of  another 
kind,  and,  with  this  purpose,  communicated  to  the 
Diet  the  Pontiff's  intentions  aiid  orders,  which  he  bed 
hitherto  kept  private. 

But  the  well-intentioned  Adrian,  Uttle  used  to  the 
ways  of  the  world,  did  injury,  even  by  his  candour, 
to  the  cause  he  had  at  heart.  *<We  are  well 
aware,"  said  he,  in  the  *  resolutions '  forwarded  to  his 
Legate,  *'  thst  for  many  years  past  the  holy  city  has 
been  a  scene  of  many  corruptions  and  abominations,  t 
The  infection  has  spread,  from  the  head,  through  the 

*  SeMsuotoritste  pontifloacaratnnm  at  iiti  caperentar. 

(Corp.  Ref.i.i>.  606.) 
t  PriuiqQaai  illi  capersntnr,  le  uxbe  csMaras  ewe.    (Ibid.) 
i  In  earn  sedem  aliquot  Jam  annos  qafledtm  vitia  irrepsiaM, 

abuBiis  in  rebai  sacris,  in  Icgibtu  Tiolationea,  In  cunctis  de. 

nique  perronionem.    (Pallav.  i.  p.  160.   See  alw  Barpi,  p.  36 

L.Opp.xTiii.  p.839,ke. 


members,  and  has  descended  from  the  popei  to  tbe 
rest  of  the  clergy.  It  is  our  desire  to  reform  thtt  ooqr 
of  Rome,  whence  so  many  evils  are  seen  to  flow—ibe 
whole  world  desires  it,  anid  it  is  in  ordsr  that  we  mij 
do  this,  that  we  consented  to  second  the  throne  of  tie 
pontiflfs." 

The  supporten  of  Rome  blushed  to  hear  theie  qb- 
looked-for  words.  "  They  thought,"  u  PallaTicini 
says,  **  that  such  sd  missions  were  too  sincere."*  Tbe 
friends  of  the  Reformstion,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced 
to  hear  Rome  herself  proclaiminff  her  comiptioD.— 
Who  could  doubt  that  Lufeber  had  truth  on  his  nde, 
now  that  the  pope  declared  it ! 

The  answer  of  the  Diet  showed  bow  greatly  the  to- 
thority  of  the  chief  Pontiff  had  lost  ground  in  the  ea- 
pire.  Luther's  spirit  seemed  to  have  taken  poefeesiM 
of  the  hearts  of  the  nation's  represenutives.  Tb 
moment  was  aoepicious.-^Adrian*s  ear  seemed  opn 
—the  emperor  was  at  a  distance  :-~the  Diet  reeolved 
to  enumerate,  in  one  doeoment,  the  variooe  wrongi 
that  Germany  had,  for  centuries,  endured  from  Roim, 
and  to  addrees  their  memorial  to  the  pope. 

The  Legate  wss  slarmed  at  this  determioation.  He 
used  threats  and  entreaties,  bat  both  were  unsTailiBg. 
The  secular  states  adhered  to  their  purpose,  end  ti» 
ecclesiastical  did  not  venture  to  offer  oppocitioii.- 
Eighty  grievances  were  therefore  set  forth.  Thecff" 
ruptions  and  arts  of  the  popes,  and  of  the  coort  of 
Rome,  in  order  to  squeeze  revenue  from  Gennanjr-- 
the  scandals  and  profonations  of  die  clerical  oider»- 
thedisorden  and  aimony  of  the  eoelssisstical  cooiti 
— the  encroachments  on  the  civil  power,  to  tbe  restm- 
tion  of  liberty  of  conscience,  were  detailed  with  eqnl 
freedom  and  force.  The  Statee  distinctly  intimttcd, 
that  traditions  of  men  were  the  eouree  of  all  thieatese, 
and  they  ended  by  saying-^**  If  these  grisfancet  m 
not  redressed  witlnn  a  limited  tine,  we  will  cooielt 
together,  and  seek  some  other  means  of  delivennet 
from  our  sufferings  and  our  wrongs."!  Cbieregin, 
having  a  presentiment  that  the  report  the  Diet  wooU 
prepare,  wouU  be  couched  in  strong  language,  hastily 
took  his  departure  from  Nuremberg,  thus  af  oidiog  be- 
ing himself  the  bearer  of  so  disappointing  and  iosoleot 
a  communication. 

After  all,  waa  it  not  still  to  bo  feared  that  the  Di^ 
would  endeavour  to  make  some  aoaeods  for  thie  beU 
measure,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Luther  himself  1  At  fintt 
there  were  some  spprebensioos  erf  soch  a  poliey--hat 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  sincerity  iMd  been  breathed  m 
the  asaemblv.  Following  tbe  example  of  Lotber,^ 
demanded  the  convocation  of  a  free  Couoeil  in  u» 
Empire,  and  decreed,  that  until  such  Council  tjioQM 
assemblo,  nothing  shoold  be  preecbed  but  the  atop* 
Qospel,  and  nothing  pot  forth  in  print,  without  the  aaao- 
tion  of  a  certain  number  of  men  of  character  and  leam* 
ing.t  Theee  reeolotions  afford  os  some  means  of«t- 
timating  the  veat  advance  the  Reformation  hid  >»• 
since  the  Diet  of  WorauH-«nd  yet  the  Saxon  eovof, 
the  knight,  Frelitsch,  recorded  a  formal  protest  agwoK 
the  censorship  prescribed  by  the  Diet,  moderate  aa  that 
censorship  might  seem.  'The  decree  of  the  Diet  wn 
a  firat  victory  sained  by  the  Reformation,  which  waa 
the  preaage  of  future  triumphs.  Even  the  Swiaa,iB 
the  depths  of  their  mountains,  shared  in  tbe  gon^ 
Exultation.  **  The  Roman  Pontiff  has  been  defeated 
in  Germany !"  said  Zwinale;  **AII  that  remainitow 
done  is  to  deprive  him  of  his  armour.  It  is  for  thtf. 
that  we  muat  now  fight,  and  the  battle  wtll  be  tieiccr 
•  Uberioria  tanen  quun  par  erst,  liaceritatie  fuisse  riffB 
ait,  ca  cosrentoi  petefaoere.   (IMd.  p.  Mi.)  ,,  .^ 

t  Wie  lie  oolcher  BcK^hwerung  und  Drannaal  enUadw 
werden.    (L.  Opp.  zvlij.  p.SMk) 


rden.    (L.  Opp.  zvlu.  p.8Mk)  _, 

Ut  pie  plaeideqae  purum  EvangeUum  pnedicaretur.  (w- 
.16&    Sleiden,  i.  136.) 
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tbtn  before.  Bat  we  have  Christ  present  with  as  in 
the  conflict.***  Luther  loudly  affirmed,  that  the  edict 
the  princes  had  put  forth,  was  by  inspiration  of  God 
himself,  t 

Great  was  the  indienation  at  the  Vatican,  among 
the  pope^s  council.  **  what !  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
to  bear  with  a  pope  who  disappoints  tho  expectation 
of  the  Romans,  in  whose  palace  no  sonnd  of  song  or 
amusement  is  erer  heard ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  se- 
cular princes  are  to  be  suffered  to  hold  a  language  that 
Konae  abhors,  and  refuse  to  deliver  up  the  monk  of 
Wittemberg  to  the  executioner  !*' 

Adrian  himself  was  indignant  at  thp  events  in  Oer- 
many,  and  it  was  on  the  head  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
that  he  now  poured  out  his  an^er.  Never  had  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  uttered  a  cry  ofalarm  more  energetic, 
more  sincere,  or  more  affectmg. 

**We  have  waited  long — ^perhaps  too  long,*'  said 
the  pious  Adrian,  in  his  brief,  addressed  to  the  elector ; 
**  It  was  our  desire  to  see  whether  Qod  would  visit  thy 
soul,  so  that  thou  miffhtest,  at  the  last,  be  delivered 
from  the  snares  of  the  deviL  But  where  we  had  hoped 
to  gather  grapes,  there  have  we  found  nothing  but  wild 
grapes.  The  Spirit's  promptings  have  been  despised ; 
tby  wickedness  has  not  been  subdued.  Open,  then, 
thine  eyes,  to  behold  the  greatness  oT  thy  fall ! 

If  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  gone — if  the  simple 
have  been  turned  out  of  the  way  of  that  faith  which 
they  had  suckled  from  their  mothers*  breasts— if  the 
churches  are  deserted — if  the  people  are  without  priests, 
and  the  priests  have  not  the  honour  due  to  them — if 
Christians  are  without  Christ,  to  whom  is  it  owing  but 
to  thee  It  ....  If  Christian  peace  has  forsaken  the 
earth — if,  on  every  side,  discord,  rebellion,  pillage,  vi- 
olence, and  midnight  conflagrations  prevail — if  the  cry 
of  war  is  heard  from  east  to  west — ^it  universal  conflict 
is  at  hand — it  is  thou  thyself,  who  art  the  author  of  all 
these. 

"Seest  thou  not  that  sacrilegious  man,  (Luther,) 
how  he  rends  with  wicked  hands,  and  profanely  tram- 
ples under  foot,  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  and  even 
tho  holy  cross  of  Jesus  1 ....  Seest  thou  not  how,  in 
his  infamous  rage,  he  incites  the  laity  to  shed  the  blood 
of  the  priests,  and  overturn  the  temples  of  the  Lord. 

*'  And  what,  if  the  priests  he  assails  are  disorderly 
in  conduct  1  Has  not  the  Lord  said,  <  WhaUoe^er  thffjf 
hid  you,  that  observe  and  do,  but  do  not  after  their  worke' 
— thus  instructinff  us  in  the  honour  that  belongs  to 
them,  even  though  their  lives  should  be  disorderlv.^ 

**  Rebellious  apostate !  he  does  not  blush  to  defile 
Tessels  dedicatea  to  God ;  he  forces  from  the  sanctu- 
arise  virgins  consecrated  to  Christ,  delivering  them 
over  to  the  devil ;  he  getteth  into  his  power  the  priests 
of  the  Lord,  and  gives  them  to  abandoned  women. 
Awful  profanation!  which  even  the  heathen  would 
have  reprobated  in  the  priests  of  their  idol  worship. 

**  What  punishment,  what  infliction  dost  thou  tnink 
we  judge  tiiee  to  deserve  ?  Have  pity  on  thyself— 
have  pity  on  thy  poor  Saxons ;  for  surely,  if  thou  dost 
not  turn  from  the  evil  of  thy  way,  God  will  bring  down 
his  vengeance  upon  thee. 

**  In  the  Dame  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  our  Saviour, 
Jeeas  Christ,  of  whom  I  am  vicegerent  on  earth,  I 
warn  thee,  thit  thou  wilt  be  judged  in  this  worid,  and 
be  cast  into  the  Iske  of  everlaatuig  fire  in  that  which 
is  to  come.    Repent  and  be  converted.    Both  swords 

*  Victas  est  ac  ferme  pvofllgatus  o  Oermania  romanus  Fsn- 
ti&x.    (Zw.  £pp.  »18,  nthof  Oct  lASl } 

JOott  habe  solches  E.  O.  eineeben.    (L.  0pp.  xviil.  476.) 
J>tm  die  Kirohen  ohns  Yolk  lind,  dats  die  Yolker  ohne 
ester  find,  dau  die  Priestsr  obne  Ehre  sind,  nnd  dsas  die 
caulsten  ohne  Cbrftto  sind.    (L.  0pp.  xtUL  p  971.) 

\  Wen  lie  gleioh  eiass  verdaoUBten  Lebeos  sind.  (L.  0pp. 
XvJii.p.f7«r 


are  impending  over  thy  head — the  sword  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  that  of  the  Papal  authority." 

The  pious  Frederic  shuddered  as  he  read  this  me- 
nacing brief.  A  little  before,  he  had  written  to  the 
emperor  to  say,  that  his  age  and  bodily  indisposition 
incapacitated  him  for  attending  to  such  matters ;  and 
the  answer  returned  vras  one  of  the  most  insolent  let- 
ters a  feigning  prince  had  ever  received.  Infirm  and 
aged  as  he  was,  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  sword'  he  had 
received  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  in  the  days  of  youthful 
vigour.  A  thought  crossed  his  mind,  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  unsheath  it  in  defence  of  the  conscience 
of  his  subjects,  and  thai,  near  as  his  life  was  to  its 
close,  he  should  not  descend  to  the  grave  in  peace. 
He  forthwith  wrote  to  Wittemberg,  to  have  the  judg- 
ment of  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation,  as  to  what 
should  be  done. 

There,  also,  forebodings  of  commotion  and  perse- 
cution were  rife.  "  What  can  I  say,"  exclaimed  the 
mild  Melancthon,  "whither  can  I  turn?*  Hatred 
presses  us  to  the  earth — the  worid  is  up  in  arms  against 
us."  Luther,  Link,  Melancthon,  Bugenhagen,  and 
Amsdorff,  held  a  consultation  on  the  answer  to  be 
returned  to  the  elector.  They  drew  up  a  reply,  each 
in  terms  nearly  identical,  and  the  advice  they  gare  is 
not  a  little  remarkable. 

*'  No  prince,"  said  they, "  can  undertake  a  war  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  beople  from  whose  hands  he  has 
received  his  authority. t  But  the  people  have  no  heart 
to  fight  for  the  Gospel,  for  they  do  not  believe.  There- 
fore, let  not  princes  take  up  arms ;  they  are  rulers  of 
the  fuiHtnu,  that  is  to  say,  of  wnbeUetere,^  Here  we 
find  the  impetuous  Luther  soliciting  the  discreet  Fre- 
deric to  restore  his  sword  to  its  scabbard.  No  better 
answer  could  be  given  to  the  pope's  charge,  that  he 
stirred  up  the  laity  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  the  priests.  Few  characters  have  been  more  mis- 
understood thsn  his.  This  advice  was  dated  the  8th 
of  February,  1533.    Frederic  submitted  in  silence. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  effects  of  the  pope*8  an- 
ger began  to  be  seen.  The  princes  who  had  recapi- 
tulatea  their  grievances,  now  dreading  the  conse- 
quences, sought  to  make  .amends  by  compliances.— 
Some,  there  were,  who  reflected  that  victonr  would 
probably  declare  for  the  Pontiff,  seeing  that  be,  to  all 
appearance,  was  the  stronger  of  the  two.  **  In  om 
days,"  observed  Luther,  **  princes  are  content  to  say, 
three  times  three  make  nine,  or  twice  seven  make  fbar- 
teen — ^ri|^t,  the  counsel  shall  stand.  Then  the  Lord, 
our  God,  arises  and  speaks :  *  What,  then,  do  you  al- 
low for  My  powerl  ....  It  msy  be  naught  .  .  -  • 
And  immediately  He  confuses  the  figures,  and  ^ir 
calculations  are  proved  false. '*t ' 

The  stream  of  fire  poured  forth  by  the  humble  and 

Sentle  Adrian  kindled  a  conflagration,  and  the  rising 
ame  spread  far  and  wide,  rn  Christendom,  a  deep  ag^ 
ution.  Persecution,  which  had  shickoned  for  a  whne, 
was  now  renewed.  Luther  trembled  for  Germany, 
and  sought  to  allay  the  tempest.  '*If  the  princes  mak« 
war  against  the  truth,"  said  he,  *'  there  will  be  such 
confusion  as  will  be  the  ruin  of  princes,  roagistratee, 
clergy,  and  people.  I  tremble  at  the  thought  that  all 
Germany  may,  in  a  little  while,  be  deluged  with  blood.^ 
Let  us  stand  as  a  rampart  for  our  country  against  the 
wrath  of  oor  God.  Nations  are  not  now,  as  ibniier> 
ly.jl  The  sword  of  civil  war  is  impending  over  kings  • 
•  Quid  dicam  ?  quo  me  vertam  7  (Corp.  Ref.  t  p.  037.) 
t  Principi  nuUnin  Uoet  roseipere  bellam,  nisi  csnsentisnte 
pepulo,  a  quo  accepU  ianerium.    (lUd.  p.  901.> 

I  So  kehrt  er  ihnea  auch  die  Beshnung  gar  on.  CL.  Of^ 
xxii.  1831.) 

b  Ut  Tidesr  mlhi  videra  Oenmiilsni  ia  sangoine  natare.  QL, 
Epp.iLp.166.)  .         ,     .  ^ 

II  Ootfitent  populos  non  esse  tales  modo,  qualss  haetsnns  fti- 
emnt.    abid.^m.) 


zee      "  THE  FIERY  TRIAL"— «  THE  FAILING  MINES »— AUGUSTINE  CX)NVENT. 


— -thej  are  bent  on  destroying  Luther-r-bat  Lather  ii 
bent  on  saving  them  ;  Christ  lives  and  reigns,  and  J 
ghall  rdgn  wUh  him.* 

These  words  were  spoken  to  the  winds.  Rome  was 
pressing  forward  to  scaffords  and  the  shedding  of  blood. 
The  Reformation,  in  this,  resembled  Jesus  Christ — 
that  it  came  not  to  send  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a 
■word.  Persecution  was  necessary  in  the  counsels  of 
God.  As  certain  substances  are  hardened  in  the  fire, 
that  they  may  be  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  atmo- 
spheric changes,  so  the  fiery  trial  was  designed  to  arm 
and  defend  tbe  tmth  of  the  Gospel  from  the  influence 
of  the  world.  But  that  fiery  trial  did  yet  more  : — it 
served,  as  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  to  kindle 
in  men's  hearts  an  universal  enthusiasm  for  a  cause 
against  which  such  rage  was  let  loose.  There  is,  in 
nan,  when  first  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  a  holy  indignation  against  violence  and  injustice. 
An  instinct,  received  from  God,  impels  him  to  range 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  faith  of  the  martyrs  exalts,  controls,  and  leads 
him  to  that  saving  truth  which  gifto  its  foUowen,  with 
so  much  courage  and  tranquillity. 

Duke  Geoige  openly  took  the  lead  in  the  perseca- 
tion.  But  he  was  not  content  to  carry  it  on  among 
his  own  subjects ;  he  desired,  above  all,  to  see  it  ex- 
tend itself  to  electoral  Saxony,  the  focus  of  heresy,  and 
he  laboured  hard  to  move  ue  Elector,  Frederic,  and 
Duke  John.  In  writing  to  them  from  Nurerobeig,  he 
observed,  **  Certain  merchants,  recently  from  Saxony, 
bring  report  from  thence  of  strange  things,  and  such 
as  are  most  opposed  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
saints.  It  seems,  they  take  the  holy  sacrament  in  their 
hands— consecrate  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  common 
speech  of  the  people-^poor  the  blood  of  Christ  into  a 
common  cup.  It  is  said,  that  at  Eulenberg,  a  man 
who  sought  occaaion  to  insult  the  officisting  priest, 
rode  into  the  church  mounted  on  an  ass.  And  what 
do  we  hear  to  be  the  consequence  1  The  mines,  with 
which  God  had  enriched  Saxony,  are  become  less  pro- 
ductive, ever  since  this  preaching  of  Luther's  innova- 
tions. Would  to  God  tbat  those,  who  boast  that  they 
have  reetored  the  Gospel  in  the  electorate,  had  em- 
ployed themselves  in  carrying  the  testimony  of  it  to 
Constantinople.  Luther*s  speech  is  gentle  and  spe- 
cious, but  it  draws  after  its  sting  which  is  sharper 
than  a  scorpion's.  Let  us  make  readv  our  hands  to 
^ht  Let  OS  cast  these  anosute  monks  and  ungodly 
priesU  into  prison ;  let  us  do  so  at  once ;  for  the  hairs 
of  our  heads  are  turning  as  grey  as  our  beards,  and 
admonish  us  that  we  have  not  long  to  live."t 

So  wrote  Duke  Geoige  to  the  elector.  The  latter 
answered  deoidwlly,  yet  mildly,  that  whoever  shouM 
commit  any  crime  within  his  sute  should  not  go  on- 
ponisbed  ;  bat,  that  as  to  matters  of  conscience,  they 
most  be  left  to  the  judguient  of  God.t 

Failing  in  his  endesvoor  to  persuade  Frederic, 
Goorrge  preased  his  severities  against  such  as  lay  with- 
in his  reach.  He  imprisoned  Uie  monks  and  priesu 
who  were  known  to  adhere  to  Luther's  doctrinee — re- 
called to  their  families  the  students  who  hsd  gone  from 
bis  sutes  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  universities  to 
which  the  Reformation  had  extended*  and  required  his 
subjects  to  deliver  up  to  the  magistrates  all  copies  of 
the  New  TeaUtoent  m  the  vernacular  tongue.  Similar 
measures  were  put  in  force  in  Austria,  Wartemberg, 
and  the  Daehj  of  Brunswick. 

But  it  was  in  the  Low  Cotmtrics,  under  the  immo- 
4iato  rule  of  Charlee  V.,  that  the  persecution  broke  out 

•ChrtotQt  msoavivit  etiegiiat,stsCo  vivam  st  ngnabo. 
(Ibid.  p.  isa)  -•  -•  -» 

tWUihreBSrtvadHaareaMweissa.  (86ck.>481) 

]  Mqmo  man  solohe  DisKs  Oott  nbsrisssea.     (Sscksod.  p. 


with  most  violence.  The  convent  of  the  Angostion, 
at  Antwerp,  contained  within  it  many  monks  who  bid 
hailed  with  joy  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Seven!  of 
the  brothers  had  passed  some  time  at  Wiitemberg,  tnd 
ever  since  1519,  Salvation  by  Grace  had  been  preached 
in  their  church  with  unusual  power  Toward  the  cIom 
of  the  year,  1021,  James  Probst,  the  prior,  a  loao  of 
ardent  temperament,  and  Melchior  Miuscb,  who  wis 
remarkable  for  the  opposite  qualities  of  experience  lod 
prudence,  were  arrested  and  carried  to  Brasself .  Tbof 
were  there  brought  before  Aleandar,  Glapio,  and  wv^ 
ral  other  prelates.  Taken  unawares,  disconcerted,  and 
dreading  consequences,  Probst  recanted.  Melchior 
Mirisch  found  means  to  appease  his  judges ;  sod,  wbiii 
he  avoided  a  recantation,  escaped  condemoatioiL 

These  proceedings  no  way  overawed  the  monkvwiio 
remained  in  the  convent  of  Antwerp.  Thev  cootiuued 
to  preach  the  Gospel  with  earnestness,  fbe  peopio 
crowded  to  hear,  and  the  church  of  the  Augu«iiQei,tf 
Antwerp,  was  unable  to  contain  the  hearers,  tt  had 
been  the  case  at  Wittemberg.  In  October,  1523,  tbo 
storm,  which  had  been  gathering  over  their  heads,  lod- 
denly  burst  forth.  Tlw  convent  was  dosed,  and  ibo 
monks  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to  die.*  A  few  ef- 
fected their  escape.  Some  women,  roused  into  forget* 
fulness  of  the  natural  timidity  of  their  sex,  rescued  oot 
of  them,  by  name,  Henry  Zophten,  from  the  bandi  of 
the  executioner.!  Three  of  the  youqger  monks,  Heuj 
Voe,  John  Eesch,  and  Lambert  Thorn,  evaded,  for  a 
time,  the  search  of  the  inquisitors.  The  sscred  Tcaoeli 
of  the  convent  were  publicly  sold,  the  entrance  lo  the 
church  barricaded,  the  holy  sacrament  was  carried  foiia 
as  if  from  a  place  of  pollution,  and  Margaret,  who  then 
governed  the  Low  Countries,  solemnly  receired  it  into 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin.*  An  order  w»»J'!^ 
that  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another  of  tut 
heretical  monastery ;  and  several  private  ciiizeoa  and 
women,  who  had  joyfully  received  the  Gospel  wiie 
thrown  into  prison.^  . 

Luther  )^as  deeply  grieved  on  receiving  intellieeiice  « 
these  events.  *'The  cause  we  have  in  hand,"  said  be, ' » 
no  logger  a  mere  trial  of  strength,  it  demands  ^j^ff^ 
fice  of  our  lives,  and  must  be  cemented  by  oox  hlood.  I 

Mirisch  and  Probst  were  reserved  for  a  very  dii*- 
ent  fate.  The  politic  Mirisch  soon  became  the  de- 
cile alave  of  Rome,  and  was  employed  in  carrying  low 
execution  the  imperial  orders  sgainst  the  f'^^^'*'*^ 
the  Reformation.  Y  Probst,  on  the  contrary,  «*'P^ 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors,  wept  bitterlyo*" 
his  failure,  retraced  his  recanUtion,  and  boldly  prea^' 
ed  at  Brugea,  in  Flanders,  the  doctrine  he  1^  'i^^' 
Being  again  arrested,  end  cast  into  prison  at  orn'^ 
deathseemedineviuble.'^*  A  Franciscan  took  pitjijir 
him,  aasisted  him  in  his  fight,  and  Ph>bst.  "mt*^ 
a  miracle  of  God,"  says  Luther,  reached  Wutembej 
where  all  hearU  were  filled  with  joy  at  hU  second  or 
liverance.tt  ^ 

On  every  aide  the  priests  of  Rome  were  nod''  ■'^ 

•  Zom  Tode  vemrtheileL .  (Seek.  p.  M8.)     ^  •n.iLp. 
f  Qoomodo pollers  ri  Henrkam  Ubersriat  (L.*'W-'^' 

I'soseeptmsboDefrifasadoaiinaMsigsrBla'  (^^ 
Gives  aliqaos,  at  «a|ierei  Ysnatei  et  pesit0>  V°^ 
Bt  vitsiB  exiget  et ssnguinesa.  (Ibid.  181.)  ^ . 
Est  executor  Cstaris  contro  nottros.  (lb>d- P-/:  ' 
<*  Domo  oaptnm,  eiQetem  eredimtis.  (Ibid.  Pj:  g^),^esa* 


V  Est  executor'Cstaris  contro  nottros.   (lb>d- P-^. 

<*  Domo  oaptnm,  eiQateiii  eredimtis.  (Ibid.  Pvrriij  _ 

ft  Jaoobns.  Dei  mirMnb  Uberstas  qni  aone  a^  i^^^^. 

(L.  Epp.  Ii.  p.  189.)  This  letter,  which  is  fo«"<'''^hMaacfl 

te%  collaotioD,  under  the  date  of  April  14,  most  ne^'J^  14 


to  the 
thersayj 
peeted 
fiouUy 


month  of  Jane,  since,  on  the  aoth  of  ^'"^"'^'•ns  tf 
tying,  that  Probst  has  been  sgain  taken,  sno  ^^0 
I  to  be  burnt  The  suppoiiUon  that  woijMmJ''      >. 


Wlticf6«[y 


,  by  suppoflng  Probst  to  have  been  •L^2th«M«»«? 
thesetwoc^Maras,isnotadmlss{ble,forl.atB«'  ^ 

VA  nid  of  aChriitiMn.  whahAd  iMon  ssred  i^Y^m^ 


tweent 

sot 

by  hu  recaniauon,  mac  ne  nan  oeen  auiTo«- v.wig  |i 

olOod.  rerhspsweshonU  isad  the  date,  l(0<v  ^  ^'^ 


BOthaYo  said  of  a  Christian,  who  had  been  •^^JJVmir^ 
Bcantation,  that  he  had  been  deUrefed  bj  ■   ^^ 


rhis  recantation. 


THE  INQUISITORS  AND  CONFESS0RS--THE  FATE  OF  LAMBERT. 


»7 


The  town  of  Miltenberg  on  the  Maine,  in  the  jiirif- 
diction  of  the  Elector-arckbiBlMp  of  Mentt,  had,  of  «U 
the  townt  of  Germany*  received  the  woid  of  God  with 
most  joy.  The  inhabitants  wore  moch  attached  to 
their  pastor,  John  Draco,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  compelled  to  leaTO  the 
city;  hot  the  Roman  clergy  withdrew  at  the  same 
time,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  An  even- 
ffeiical  deacon  remained  behind,  and  comforted  their 
nearte.  At  the  same  time  the  aoldioiy  of  Ments  were 
touoduced  and  dispersed  throogh  the  city,  vomiting 
bfasphemies,  brandishing  tkeir  awDrd8,aDd  giving  them^ 
nolvea  np  lo  debauchery* 

Some  of  the  evangeiieat  Ghnstiane  fell  victtnu  to 
their  Tiolence  ;t  othera  were  aeiied  and  thrown  into 
dangeons ;  the  rites  of  Romish  worship  wwe  restored ; 
the  reading  of  tlio  Scriptures  prohibited ;  and  t^  in* 
faabitanu  forbidden  to  apeak  of  the  Gospel,  even  in 
their  family  meetings.  The  deacon  had  uken  refuge 
with  n  poor  widow,  on  the  entrance  of  the  troops.  In- 
formation  was  given  to  the  commanding  oifieor,  and  a 
aoldier  despatched  to  take  him.  The  hnmblo  deacon, 
hearing  the  steps  of  the  soldier  who  sought  his  Kfo, 
•dvnnctng,  quietly  waited  for  him,  and,  jost  as  the 
tloor  of  the  chamber  was  abruptly  pushed  open,  he 
came  forward,  and,  embracing  bins,  aeid,  **  I  bid  yon 
welcome,  brother ;  here  I  am — plunge  your  sword  in 
my  bosom.'*t  The  stem  soldier,  m  aotoniahment, 
dropped  his  weapon,  and  contrived  to  eayo  the  pious 
ovangeKst  from  farther  molesution. 

Meanwhile,  the  ioqniaiioes  of  the  Low  Goontries, 
thirsting  for  blood,  sooored  the  neighbouring  country, 
eeerehed  everywhere  for  the  young  Au^tines,  who 
had  escaped  ftom  the  Antwerp  persecution,  fieach, 
Voeo,  and  La^nbeit,  were  at  last  discovered,  put  in 
chains,  and  condacled  to  Bmsseb.  Egmondanus, 
Hochstraten,  end  aeverat  other  ioqoisitors,  somiLoned 
then  to  their  presence.  **  Do  yon  retrsct  your  opinion,** 
inquired  Hochstraten,  **  that  'tfale  priest  has  no  power 
to  forgive  sins,  but  that  that  power  helonga  to  God 
alone  r*-^nd  then  he  went  on  to  enumeiales  the  other 
Goepel  tmiho  which  ho  nquired  them  to  abjure.  **No, 
we  will  retract  nothing,"  exclaimed  Beach  and  Voes, 
firmly ;  •«  we  will  net  disown  Qod*s  word ;  wo  wAI 
rather  die  for  the  faith  !" 

Tan  In^oisiTon.-^'* Confosa  that  you  have  boon: 
decetTod  by  Luther." 

Thu  toono  Avoosnirna.--''  As  the  apoetlee  were 
deceived  by  Jesos  Christ** 

Thu  Inooistrois.-^'*  Wn  declare  yon  to  be  here- 
tics, worthy  of  being  burnt  alive ;  and  we  deliver  yon 
over  to  the  aecular  arm." 

Lombert  was  silent  The  prespoct  of  death  terri- 
fied him.  Distress  and  unceruinty  agiuted  hia  heart 
**  I  request  fonrdaya*  respito,'*  aaid  he,  in  stiied  emo- 
tion. He  wan  Uken  back  to  prison.  As  soon  as  bis 
respito  waa  expired.  Beach  and  Voes  wore  degraded 
from  their  piiestly  office,  and  handed  over  to  the 
council  of  the  reigning  goveniess  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  council  d^vered  them,  bound,  to  the  ex- 
ecutionor.  Hochstraten,  and  the  three  other  inquisi- 
tors, accompanied  them  to  the  place  of  execution.^ 

Arriving  at  the  acaffbid,  the  young  martyn  contom* 
plated  it  with  calmness.  Their  constancy,  their  piety, 
and  their  vootH,  drew  toare  from  the  inqutaitora  them- 
oelves.     When  they  wore  bound  to  the  suko,i  the 

iaitead  of  -in  die  8.  TibortU,"— '*in  die Toriait^-^hfeh 
weold  plaoe  it  in  Inly  l»-tha  probable  date,  in  my  onjaioa. 

*  80  lie  4oeh  ■ehandUeksc  lebsn  deaa  Horen  and  Bnbsn.  ] 
<L.  Epp.  iL  p.  48eJ.) 

t  Schlug  etUehe  todt    (Seek.  p.  004.) 

• ^— '  — in  Cruder.  (Soaltet  aan.  L  p^  YttJ 

I  BnuMllM  in  pabUeo  fors.   (L.B|ip.ii. 


confessors  drew  near,  '*  Once  more  we  ask  you  if  yon 
will  receive  the  Christian  faith  ?" 

Tmb  Mabttrs.--*'  We  believo  in  the  Christian 
church,  but  not  in  your  church.** 

Hainan-hour  elamed.  It  was  a  pause  of  hesitation. 
A  hope  had  been  cnerished,  that  the  near  pioapect  of 
such  a  death  would  intimidate  these  yooths.  Bot» 
alone  tranquil  of  all  the  orewd  that  thronged  the  square, 
they  began  to  sing  psalms-estopping,  from  time  to 
time,  to  declare  that  tiny  were  reaolved  to  die  for  the 
name  of  iosus  Christ. 

"  Be  converted,  be  converted,**  cried  the  inquisitors^ 
'<  or  you  will  die  in  the  name  of  the  devil**  '*  No  P* 
answ^Bred  the  martyre,  **  we  will  die  like  Chriatiansi 
and  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel*' 

The  pile  waa  then  lighted.  While  the  iame  alowlj 
ascended,  a  heavenly  peace  dilated  their  hoarU ;  and 
one  of  them  couki  even  aay,  **  I  aoem  to  be  on  a  bed 
of  roaes."*  The  solemn  hour  waa  come— death  waa 
at  hand.  The  two  martyn  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
**  O  Lord  Jesus,  Son  of  IHvid,  have  morey  upon  us  T 
and  then  they  began  to  recite  their  creed,  t  At  last 
the  iamos  reached  them ;  but  the  fire  oonsnmod  the 
cords  which  fastened  them  to  the  stake,  before  tbeir 
breath  waa  gone.  One  of  them,  feeling  his  liberty, 
dropped  upon  bis  knees  in  the  nudst  of  the  iames,  and 
then,  in  worahip  to  his  Lord,  exclaimed,  clasping  his 
hands,  **  Lord  Jeons,  Son  of  ]>avid,  have  mercy  on 

t**t 

Their  bodies  vrere  quickly  wnpt  in  fianw ;  Ihey 
shouted  ''To  Doom  laudamns-"  Soon  their  voaoeo 
wore  stiied,  and  their  ashes  alono  remained. 

This  execution  had  lasted  four  houra.  ft  waa  on 
the  1st  of  July,  I53S,  that  the  fint  amity ra  of  the  Re- 
formation laid  down  their  liooa  for  the  Goepol. 

All  good  men  shuddered  when  they  hesrd  of  tboeo 
events.  The  future  waa  big  with  fearful  antieipatione. 
^*  The  executions  have  hegun,**^  said  Erasmus.  '*  At 
length,**  exclaimed  Luther,  «*  Christ  is  gathering  nemo 
fmiu  of  our  preaching,  and  preoaring  new  maityra*** 

But  the  jof  of  Loiher  in  the  constancy  of  theao 
young  Christians,  was  distnrbod  by  the  thooghteof 
Lambert.  Of  the  three,  Lambert  noasessod  most  leain- 
ing ;  he  had  been  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  Probst,  no 
preacher  of  Antwerp.  Finding  no  peace  in  his  dungeon, 
he  was  terrified  at  the  prospoctof  death ;  but  atiil  more 
by  conoeienee,  which  wpconched  him  with  hia  cownid- 
ice,  and  uised  him  to  eonfoaa  the  Goapel.  Delivoiod, 
ere  long,  from  his  fosfs,  bo  boMly  proclaimed  the 
truth,  and  died  like  hie  brethron.||  • 

A  noble  harveat  sprung  up  fimm  the  blood  of  theao 
martyn.  Brassels  manilosUid  a  willingneaa  to  receive 
the  Gospel.^  ••Wherever  Afoander  lighte  a  pile,*' 
remaHted  Brasmus,  **  thrto  it  sooma  aa  if  he  had  aowed 
herettcs.»»^» 

**  I  am  bound  with  you  in  vonr  bonda,**  exclaimed 
Luther ;  '•  your  dongeons  and  yoor  bnrntngs  my  soul 
tokes  part  in.tt  All  of  us  are  with  yon  in  spirit*  and 
tbn  Lord  is  above  it  alt  !'* 

*  Pit  icbqnen  mQ  abieiisn  to  «Un>    (Brandt,  Kit  dsrBe- 
fbrmstia,  i.  a  701.) 
t  AdsM>to  kni  eanere  eciperunt  STmbolaBi  Adsl,  ta js  Ers^ 


.».4810 
i  5**P^  ^  oamificSnL  ^OBpp.  i.jK  lai 


xviii.  p.  4810 


im  reaer  aufdte  Xnie  gefUlon.    (L.  Opp. 
WO.) 


15ey««fw«t»e«i! 
rsctaestkac  rati 


<L.«p».itp.M14 


i  (^lartapsstexnttuiesttertti 
U.D.OOI.) 

IT  Ea  mors  fliuttss  fecit  Lath< 

(Ibid.  p.  10 
BQS  to  Duke  Oeorge.)  Ka  oivitaa  aatea  periwiaa. 
1400.^ 

••  Ubionmqiie  fumos  exeKavit  nontins,  ibi 
faetasi  hnreaesn  ssBcateB. '  (IMd.) 

if  Teitn  vineula  mea  sunt,vesul  eaosrss  st  Ignss  smI 
•nnt.   (L.Bpp.tt.p.40l| 


(L.Epp. 
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demom  coepit  civitss  feven  Lotliero.     (Ibid.  p.  1070.    Era» 
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HYMN  ON  THE  MARTYAS--TEIE  LEGATE  CAMFEG6I0. 


He  proceeded  to  compose  «  hymo,  commemonitiTe 
of  the  detth  pf  Uie  young  tooakft ;  and  soon,  in  every 
direction,  throughout  Germany  and  the  I^w  Qoontriee 
--fin  towns  and  in  villagesy  were  heard  accents  of  song, 
which  commnaicated  im  enthusiasm  for  the  fidth  of 
the  martyrs.* 

Ftung  to  the  heedlaia  windf, 
Qr  on  the  waters  cast. 
Their  sihes  ihall  he  wstohed. 
And  fathered  at  the  Isrt. 
And  tram  that  icattered  dnat. 
Around  ui  and  abroad. 
Shall  ipring  a  plenteous  aeed 
OfwitnoeietforCtod, 

4eius  hath  now  reeeiysd 
Their  latest  living  breath— 
Tet  vain  la  Satan**  boaat 
Of  victory  in  their  death. 
StiU.  ■till,  thoogh  dead,  they  apeak. 
And,  trumpet-tongued,  proclaim, 
To  many  a  wakening  luid, 
The  one  availing  Name! 

Doabtless  Adrian  woald  have  peieisted  in  these  vi- 
olent measuiee— tha  failoie  of  bis  efforts  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  his  own  orthodoxy,  his 
seal,  his  inflexibility,  eveft  his  cooacientiousnees  would 
have  made  him  an  unrelenting  peneoutor.  Providence 
ordained  otherwise.  He  expired  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1623 ;  and  the  Romans,  overjoyed  at  bemg 
nd  of  the  stem  foreigner,  snspended  a  crown  of  flowera 
a»  the  door  of  his  physioian,  with  an  inscription — "  To 
the  saviour  of  hia  countiy," 

JoNo  de  Medicis,  conain  to  I#o  X.,  succeeded  Adri- 
an, nnder  the  name  of  Clement  Vil.  From  the  day 
of  his  election,  all  ideas  of  religious  reformation  were 
at  an  end.  The  new  pope,  like  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors, thought  onlv  of  mamtaining  the  privileges  of  the 
papacy,  and  employing  its  resources  for  his  own  ag 
grandisement. 

Anxious  to  repair  the  iudiscietions  of  Adrian,  Gle- 
ment  dispatched  a  legate  of  a  eharacter  resembling  his 
own.  Cardinal  Campaggio,  the  ablest  prelate  of  bis 
court,  and  a  man  of  large  experience,  weU  acquainted 
^th  most  of  the  German  princes.    After  a  pompous 


aeeoidiDg  to  custom,  to  give  his  benediction  to  the 
people  ;  bat  those  to  whom  he  spoke  met  the  propo- 
sal by  a  smile.  The  hint  was  enough ;  and  he  entered 
Nuremberg  incognito,  without  repairing  to  St  Sebal 
de's  chofeb,  whose  tbe  clergy  were  waiting  for  him. 
No  priests  in  sacerdotal  vostmenU  were  seen  advancing 
to  greet  him-.»«o  cioee  v«as  borne  in  solemn  stats  be- 
fore him ;  but  one  might  have  thought  a  private  indi- 
Yidnal  was  taking  hie  journey  tlfough  the  city.t 
Everything  indicated  that  the  reign  of  the  Papacy  was 
diawiiig  to  its  cloa. 

The  diet  had  met  again  in  aeeiion,  at  Nuremberg, 
in  January,  1A36.  A  storm  was  impending  over  the 
govetnment  of  the  nation,  owing  to  the  firmness  of 
Frederic.  The  Suabian  league,  comprising  the  richest 
cities  of  the  empire,  and,  above  all,  Charles  the  Fifth, 

^  Die  Aiche  will  nioht  laaaen  ah. 

Sieatanbt  in  alka  Uandea, 

Bb  hUft  kaia  Bach,  Loch,  nook  Clrah ..,.  CL.  Qpp.  zviiL 

Ohligja^y  ffsndend  bv  John  Alex.  Meaaenger  ^  to  whoae 
friendly  nan  the  pnbliaher  is  indebted  ibr  the  toaohing 
hymns  of  Zwingle,  [aee  Vol  H  ^  ta9-J«|j  at  weU  as  Ibr 
the  tranalation  of  a  oonaiderable  portion  of  the  Second  Vol. 
«ae;  haaidss  ether  ssaiitance,  and  many  valaabls  sag 
geations.  '  ^ 

f  Commiua  hsMtaqood  per  sylvaa  et  csmpoa  ierst,  per 
Bttuam  nrbsai . .  .n^  .clera^  sIm  prttvia  omGCb    (CecU. 

P*(H.| 


had  combined  for  hie  destruction.  He  wu  cbugad 
with  favourinff  the  newly-broached  heresy.  Accord- 
ingly, it  waa  decided  that  the  executive  powers  aboold 
be  so  entirely  changed  as  not  to  retain  one  of  the  old 
members.  Frederic,  overwhelmed  with  grie(  inataDtlj 
took  his  departure  from  Nurembeig. 

Easter  drew  nigh.  Osiander  and  the  goapel  pm* 
ehers  redoubled  their  activity.  The  former  preiclied 
publicly  to  the  effect,  that  Aniickrui  entered  Room 
the  Tcry  day  that  Constantine  had  quitted  it  to  fix  bit 
residence  at  Constantinople,  The  ceremony  of  Pkla 
Sunday  and  others  were  omitted  :  four  thooiaod  per- 
sons partook  of  the  supper  under  both  kinds ;  and  thi 
Queen  of  Denmsrk,  sister  to  the  Emperor,  publicly 
received  it  in  like  manner  at  the  Caetle.  "  Ob !"  tf  • 
claimed  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  loosing  all  aalf-cooi- 
mand,  **  would  that  you  were  not  my  sister."— ''The 
same  mother  bore  us,"  replied  the  Queen  ;  "  and  I 
would  give  np  everything  but  God's  truth  to  icm 
you.»'» 

Camp^ggio  trembled  at  vritneaeing  soch  aodacity ; 
neveiineless,  affecting  to  deepise  the  jeers  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, and  the  haranfuee  of  the  preachers— and  reljing 
on  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Pope,  iie 
referred  the  Diet  to  the  edict  of  Worms,  and  demanded 
that  the  Roformation  should  be  put  down  by  force. 
On  hearing  this,  some  of  the  princes  and  deputise  an 
vent  to  their  indignation.  "  And  pray,**  asked  uej, 
addressing  Campeggio, '« what  haa  become  of  the  bm- 
morial  of  grievances  preeented  to  the  Pope  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany  1  *'  The  Legate,  acting  upon  hie  ioetrac- 
tione,  assumed  an  air  of  bland  surprise :  **  Three  nr- 
siona  of  that  memorial  hare  been  received  in  Rome," 
said  he }  '*  but  it  has  never  been  officially  commoDi- 
cated  ;  and  I  could  never  believe  that  so  uneeemly  a 
paper  could  have  emanated  from  your  Highoeaeei." 

The  Diet  was  stnng  by  this  reply.  If  this  be  tke 
spirit  in  which  the  Pope  receivee  their  repreeeotetiMtfr 
they  siso  know  what  reception  to  give  tq  such  u  ha 
shoald  address  to  them.  Several  £|Wtiss  remaiied, 
that  such  wss  the  eagemeas  of  the  people  for  the 
Word  of  God,  that  the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  u 
would  occasion  torrents  of  bloodshed; 

The  Diet  stnightw^  set  about  preparing  an  anseff 
to  the  Pope.  As  it  was  not  possible  to  get  rid  of  ue 
edict  of  Werme,  a  claose  was  sdded  to  it,  which  hid 
the  effect  of  rendering  it  noH.  ••  We  require,"  a«id 
they,  '*  that  aU  should  conform  to  i^^~§ofMr  uisfot- 
n6/s.'*t  But  several  of  the  etatee  had  declared  that 
it  was  iimpo99ihU  to  enforce  it.  At  the  §$fl»^ 
calling  to  mind  the  unwelcome  remembrance  of  the 
Councils  of  Constance  and  of  Bale,  the  Diet  denaod- 
ed  the  convocation  in  Germany  of  a  Geoecal  Cooacu 
of  Ohri^tondom. 

The  friends  of  the  RefomMtion  did  not  stop  ihff^ 
What  could  they  look  for  from  a  Council  wfaicQ  nup 
perhape  never  be  called  together,  and  whicb,  in  a^T 
case,  would  be  sore  to  be  composed  of  bishope  of  aH 
nstioas  1  Will  Germany  bumble  her  anti-Romau  d- 
ciinations  in  deference  to  pielatos  asseobied  »«• 
Spain,  France,  England,  and  Italy  %  The  mnna^ 
of  the  nation  had  been  alresdy  set  aside,  ^^i"^ 
sary  that  in  ito  phice  should  be  a  <  nationsl  saaeDH! 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  popolsr  iotsreaL 

Vainly  did  Hanasrt,  the  Spanish  envoy  of  Charie% 

ppoited  by  ike  adhereoto  of  Rome  sod  of  tbe  Em- 
peror, oppose  the  eoggestion ;  the  majority  of  the  vm 
were  unshaken.  Ii  was  arranged  tint  a  ^^^J'! 
cular  aaaemblr  abooM  meet  in  November  *'^P^ 
to  reguUto  all  questions  of  religion,  and  "|!  ~; 
Sutes  shooki  invito  their  divinee  to  prepare  a  bit*. 

•  WoUeatohdeiWorteoOotteshaltea.    (SeckssC^^ 
t  (^naatam  eie  poaihOe  sit . .  •  |OeehL^  M-) 
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coiitroT«t«d  points  to  be  laid  before  thit  aogutt  u- 
MBibly. 

No  time  wm  loat  Each  proYioce  prepared  its 
memorial,  and  never  had  Rone  reaaon  to  apftf eheod  ao 
gieat  an  exploaion.  Franoonia,  Brandenburg,  Uenne- 
beig,  Windsheim,  Wertheim,  Nurembeig,  declared  for 
the  truth  of  the  Goapel  as  opposed  to  the  aeven  sacra- 
ments, the  eorroptions  of  the  mass,  the  worship  of  the 
flaiats,  snd  the  Pope*s  supremacy.  **  There  is  coin 
for  yoo  of  the  genuine  stamps"  said  Lather.  Not  one 
of  the  questions  which  engaged  the  popular  mind 
loened  likely  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  in  that 
coDocil  of  the  nation.  The  majority  would  make  a 
stand  for  general  measures.  The  unity  of  Germany,  its 
indmendenoe,  and  its  reformation,  would  yet  be  safe ! 

When  news  of  what  was  passing  reached  the  Pope, 
be  eoald  not  restrain  his  anger.  What !  do  any  pre- 
tume  to  set  up  a  secular  tribunal  to  decide  questions 
of  religion  in  contempt  of  his  authority  1  ^  If  this  un- 
precedented step  be  taken,  doubtless  Germany  will  be 
nfed— but  Rome  is  ruined !  A  consistory  was  has- 
tilj  called  together,  and  one  who  watched  the  dismay 
of  the  senators  might  have  thought  the  Germans  were 
in  foil  march  upon  the  Capital.  **  As  to  the  Elector 
nedaric,'*  ezclaimed  Aleander,  **  we  must  take  off  his 
bead;"  and  another  Cardinal  gave  counael  that  the 
kioga  of  England  and  of  Spain  ahould  overawe  the 
free  citiee  by  threatening  to  break  off  all  commercial 
intercourae  with  them.  In  eooclnsiony  the  consistory 
came  to  the  decision,  that  the  only  way  of  aafety  lay  in 
noTing  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  the  proposed  as- 
Bembly  at  Spires. 

The  Pope  wroto  directly  to  the  Emperor :— <•  If  I 
•B  called  to  be  foremost  in  making  head  against  the 
•lonn,  it  ia  not  because  I  sm  the  only  one  tnreatoned 
by  the  tempest,  but  becauee  I  am  at  the  helm.  The 
imperial  authority  is  yet  more  invaded  than  even  the 
dignity  of  the  coart  of  Rome.'* 

While  the  Pope  was  sending  this  letter  to  Castile, 
he  was  aeeking  lo  strengthen  himself  by  alliances  in 
Germany.  It  was  not  long  before  he  gained  over  one  of 
the  moat  powerful  reigning  families  of  the  Empire,  the 
Dofces  of  Bavaria.  The  edict  of  Worme  had  been  as 
moch  a  dead  letter  there  as  elsewhere  ;  and  the  doc- 
bine  of  the  Gospel  had  made  its  way  extensively. 
Bot,  subsequent  to  the  close  of  1521,  the  princes  of 
^t  country,  or|[ed  on  by  Doctor  Eck,  who  was 
ebincellor  in  their  university  of  Ingoletadt,  had  again 
jBade  advances  toward  Rome,  and  passed  a  law  enjoin- 
iog  their  subjecto  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  religion  of 
tbeirforelatherst 

The  Bavarian  biahops  showed  some  signs  of  alarm 
•t  tbia  intervention  of  the  secular  authority.  Eck  set 
oot  immediately  for  Rome  to  solicit  from  the  Pope  an 
ezteoaion  of  the  authority  lodged  in  the  princes.  The 
Jrope  granted  all  their  deaires,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  fflske  over  to  them  a  fifth  of  the  revenues  of  the 
dioTch  in  their  country. 

Here  we  see  Roman  Catholicism,  at  a  time  when 
we  Reformation  had  no  regular  settlement,  resorting 
ts  aaubliahed  institutione  for  aupport,  and  Catholic 
princea,  aided  by  the  Pope,  seising  the  revenues  of 
the  Chttfch  long  before  the  Reformation  had  ventured 
to  touch  them.  What  then  must  be  thought  of  the 
•ft-repeated  chargea  of  Catholics  on  this  head  1 

Clement  VII.  wss  secure  of  the  assisUnce  of  Ba- 
varia in  quelling  the  dreaded  assembly  of  Spires.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the 

•  Pmtifex  aegerrime  tullt ....  intelligena  nornm  de  religl. 
one  iribojial  eo  pocto  excitsri  citia  Jpiius  auctoritatem.   (Pal- 

1  Kntes  baiexiaches  Religiona  Mandat.  (Winter,  Oeaeh. 
sea  Kvang.  Uhn  in  Baiero,  i.  p.  810.) 


Arebbiabop  of  Salzburg,  and  others  of  the  princes,  were 
likewiae  gained  over. 

But  Campeg|;io  was  bent  on  something  more.  His 
aim  was  to  divide  Germany  into  two  hoatile  camps — 
Germans  were  to  bo  opposed  to  Germans. 

During  a  previous  residence  at  Stut^rd,  the  Legato 
had  concerted  with  Ferdinand  the  project  of  a  league 
againat  the  Reformation.  **  There  is  no  telling  wh^k 
may  be  the  result  of  an  assembly  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  people  will  be  heard,"  obeerved  he  :  **  The  diet 
of  Spires  may  be  the  ruin  of  Rome  and  the  «alvataon 
of  Wittomberg.  Let  us  close  our  ranks  and  be  pre- 
pared for  the  onset.*'*  It  was  settled  that  Ratiabon 
should  be  the  point  of  rendezvous. 

Prevailing  over  the  jealousies  that  estranged  the 
reigning  houaea  of  Bavaria  and  Auatria,  Campeffgio 
contrived  to  aasemble  in  that  city,  toward  the  ena  of 
IftiM,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand. The  Archbiahop  of  Salzburg,  and  the  Biahops 
of  Tjrent  snd  of  Ratiabon,  joined  them«  The  Biahops 
of  Spires,  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Straaburg,  Bale,  Con- 
stance, Freesingen,  Passau,  and  Brixen,  sent  deputies 
to  ihe  assembly. 

The  Legato  opened  the  subject  of  the  meeting, 
depicting  m  moving  language  the  dangers  resulting 
from  the  Reformation  both  to  princes  and  the  clergy, 
snd  concluded  by  calling  upon  them  to  eztripate  heresy 
and  rescue  the  Church. 

For  fifteen  days  the  conferences  were  continued  in 
the  town-hsU  of  Ratiabon.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  a  ball,  which  continued  till  daybreak,  served  ss 
a  relaxation  to  the  first  Catholic  aaaembly  convened  by 
the  Papacy  to  reaiat  the  infant  Reformation t—-and, 
after  this,  measures  were  agreed  upon  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  heretics. 

The  Princes  and  Bishops  bound  themselves  to  en- 
force the  edicts  of  Worms  and  Nuremberg — to  allow 
of  no  innovations  in  public  worship— to  tolerate  no 
married  prieat — to  recall  the  etudents  of  their  states 
who  might  be  resident  in  Wittemberg,  and  to  employ  all 
the  means  in  their  power  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
They  enjoined  the  preachers  to  tako  for  their  guides, 
in  interpreting  difficult  scriptures,  the  Latin  Fathers, 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  snd  Gregory.  Not 
daring,  in  the  face  of  the  Reformation,  to  invoke  affain 
the  authority  of  the  Schools,  they  contented  themselves 
with  Isying  the  foundations  of  Roman  orthodoxy. 

But,  not  able  to  close  their  eyes  againat  the  scsndals 
snd  profligato  morals  of  the  clergy,^  they  agreed  on  a 
programme  of  reform  in  which  they  atudioualy  aelected 
auch  grievancee  of  the  Germans  as  least  involved  or 
affected  the  court  of  Rome.  They  prohibited  priests 
from  deslings  in  the  way  of  barter,  from  frequenting 
taverns,  being  present  **  at  dances,"  and  disputing 
over  their  bottle  about  points  of  faith  I 

This  waa  the  issue  of  the  confederation  of  Ratisbon.f 
In  the  very  act  of  taking  up  arms  againat  the  Refor- 
mation, Rome  yet  conceded  a  aoroeihin^ — and  we 
diacern  in  these  regulations  the  earliest  influence  of 
the  Reformation,  in  inducing  an  interior  renovation  in 
Catholiciam  itself.  Wherever  the  Goapel  develops 
its  resources,  its  enemies  are  sure  to  have  their  coun- 
terfeits at  hand.  Emaer  had  produced  a  translation 
of  the  Bible  to  counteract  that  by  Luther.  Eck,  in 
like  manner,  put  forth  his  Loci  Communet  in  opposi- 
tion to  Melancthon's,|| — snd  then  it  was  that  Rome 
began  to  oppose  to  the  Reformation  those  partial 

*  Winter,  Oeach.  der  Evanff.  Lehre  in  Baism,  L  p.  IM. 

t  Kaake,  Dentscke  Ctasch.  ii.  p.  IM. 

\  Improbia  olericorom  abusibus  et  perditia  moribus.  (CochL 
p.  91.) 

\  Ut  Luthenintt  faction!  eAcaeim  reaistere  postint,  ultro- 
BSa  confaderatioDe  leae  coastrixccant.    (Ibid.) 

It  KuclUiidion,  leuloci  conunonca  contra  hseretieoa. 
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chBDges  which  hare  given  to  Roman  Catholicism  iu 
preaent  aspect.  But,  in  troth,  these  expedients  were 
Vot  subtle  deTices  to  escape  impending  dangers, 
Branches,  plockod  indeed  from  the  tree  of  the  Reforma- 
tion»  but  set  in  a  soil  which  doomed  them  to  decay : 
the  principle  of  lifi  v^as  wantii^,  and  thos  it  will  erer 
W  with  all  similar  attempts. 

Another  fact  is  here  presented  to  ns.  The  Roman- 
ist'party,  by  the  league  which  tbey  formed  at  Ratisbon, 
were  the  first  to  violate  the  unity  of  Germany.  It 
was  in  the  Pope*s  camp  that  the  signal  of  battle  was 
given.  Ratisbon  was  the  birth-place  of  that  schism 
and  political  rending  of  their  country  which  so  many 
«f  the  Germans  to  this  hour  deplore.  The  national 
assembly  of  Spires  was  called  to  insure  the  unity  of 
Ihe  Empire  by  sanctioning  and  extending  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  Church.  The  conventide  of  Separatists 
that  met  at  Ratisboo  for  ever  divided  the  nation  in  two 
parties.*  Yet  tlie  schemes  of  Campeggio  were  not  at 
first  attended  with  the  results  anticipated.  But  few 
•f  the  chiefs  responded  to  the  call.  The  most  decided 
•pponents  of  Luther,  Duke  George,  of  Saxony,  the 
elector  Joachim,  of  Brandenburg,  the  ecclesiastical 
Electors,  and  the  imperial  cities,  declined  taking  any 
part.  An  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Pope's  legate 
was  forming_a  Romanist  faction  opposed  to  the  nation- 
al mind.  The  popular  synvpathiea  counterbalanced 
iM  antipathies  of  religion ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  BrnttMbon  Reformation  was  an  object  of  public 
ridicule.  But  a  first  step  had  been  taken—an  exam- 
ple had  been  set.  It  was  expected  that,  with  a  little 
Cins,  it  would  be  easy  eventually  to  confirm  and  en- 
ge  this  Roman  league.  Those  who  then  hesitated 
would  be  decided  by  the  course  of  events.  To  the 
legate,  Campeggio,  is  ascribed  the  glory  of  having  laid 
the  train  which  was  to  bring  little  less  than  destroction 
upon  the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  the  safety  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Reformation.  FVom  that  hour  the 
cause  of  Luther  was  no  longer  of  a  nature  purely  re- 
ligious ;  and  the  contest  with  the  Wittemberg  monk 
tanked  among  the  political  events  of  Europe.  Luther, 
IB  this  new  sphere,  would  pass  under  eclipse,  and 
Charles  V.,  the  Pope,  and  the  reigning  Princes,  would 
be  the  chief  actors  on  the  stage  where  the  grand  drama 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  to  be  performed. 

But  the  prospect  of  the  assembly  at  Spirea  was  con- 
tinually present  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  Its  mea- 
aures  might  remedy  the  mischiefs  that  Campeggio  bad 
occasioned  at  Ratisbon.  Accordingly,  Rome  strarned 
every  nerve  to  prevent  iU  assembling.  **  What  !** 
exclaimed  the  Pope's  deputies  to  Charles  V.,  as  also 
to  his  ally,  Henrv  VIII.,  and  other  princes,  "  will  these 
presumptuous  Germans  pretend  to  decide  points  of 
faith  in  the  national  assembly  \  Tbey  seem  to  expect 
that  kinfls,  the  imperial  authority,  all  Christendom,  and 
the  whole  world,  are  to  bend  to  their  decisions.'* 

The  nMMnent  was  not  ill- chosen  for  influencing  the 
Emperor.  The  war  between  that  prince  and  Francis 
the  rirst  vras  at  its  height.  Pescarra  and  the  Consta- 
ble of  Bouibon  had  left  Italy,  and  enterinff  France  in 
the  month  of  May,  laid  siege  to  Marseilles.  The 
Pbpe,  who  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  this  attack,  might 
effect  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  Imperial 
forces.  Charles,  who,  under  these  circumstances, 
most  have  feared  to  ffive  umbrage  to  bia  Holiness,  did 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  the  Em- 
pire, that  he  might  purchase  the  favour  of  Rome,  and 
kamble  his  rival,  the  king  of  France. 

On  the  15th  July,  Charlea  issued  an  edict,  dated  at 
Burgos,  in  Castile,  **  in  which  he  haughtily  and  angri- 
ly declared,  that  to  the  Pope  alone  belonged  the  right 
to  convoke  a  Council,  and  to  the  Emperor  that  of  de- 

•  Banke  Dentins  OoM)h.  U.  p.  161^ 


manding  one ;  that  the  meeting  appebtoj  to  bs  beU 
at  Spires  neithei  ought  to  be,  nor  could  bs  allowed: 
that  it  was  strango  tMt  the  German  peopls  sksold  an- 
dertako  to  do  that,  which  all  the  nations  ef  the  euth, 
with  the  Pbpe  at  their  head,  eoold  net  lawfallj  do: 
and  that  it  was  necessary,  without  delay,  te  nny  ials 
effect  the  decree  of  Worms  against  the  msdero  Ma- 
homet" 

Thus  it  was  from  Spain  and  Italy  the  blow  wia 
atrock  which  aireated  the  development  of  ths  Gospel 
amonff  the  people  of  Germany.  Charlea  wu  not  a- 
tisfied  with  this.  In  1619  he  had  offered  to  dnko  John, 
the  Elector's  brother,  to  give  his  sister,  the  ArcbdackeM 
Catharine,  in  marriage  to  his  son,  John  Frsdaric,  bdr 
to  the  electorate.  But  was  not  that  rsigniog  booie 
of  Saxony  the  ^nd  support  of  those  pri  wiplss  of  re- 
ligious and  political  indepeitdeoce  which  CDarlss  de- 
tested ?  He  decided  to  break  off  all  istercoQias  with 
the  troublesome  and  guilty  champion  of  Gospol  pna- 
ciples  and  the  nation'a  wishes — and  acccniiiigly  gi^ 
his  sister  in  marriage  to  John  IIL,  king  of  PoitiigiL 
Frederic,  who  in  1619  had  manifested  some  kidife- 
ence  to  the  overtures  of  the  king  of  Spain,  was  soabhd 
in  1524,  to  suppress  his  indignation  at  this  cendoctof 
the  Emperor.  But  Duke  John  haughtily  intimated  hit 
feeling  of  the  afiront  pot  upon  him. 

Thus,  an  observer  might  have  diatioffoishsd,  ai  tbe^ 
fell  slowly  into  the  line,  the  rival  boats  by  whese  stni* 
gle  for  mastery  the  Empire  was  to  bo  so  long  csevu- 
sed. 

The  Romanists  went  a  step  farther.  The  conpact 
of  Ratisbon  was  to  be  no  empty  form ;  it  was  neoat- 
saiy  that  it  should  be  sealed  with  blood.  Ferdioaod 
and  Campeggio  descended  the  Danube  from  Ratisboo 
to  Vienna,  and,  during  their  journey,  routoallj  pledged 
themselves  to  cruel  measuresw  Instantly  a  peneca- 
tion  was  set  on  foot  in  the  Austrian  proviocss. 

A  citizen  of  Vienna,  by  name  Gaspard  Tauber,  bad 
circulated  Luther's  writings,  and  had  himself  writteo 
against  the  invocation  of  sainta,  purgatory,  and  tran* 
substantiation.*  Being  thrown  into  prison,  fas  wai 
required  by  his  judges,  both  divines  and  joriseomolts, 
to  retract  bis  errors.  It  was  believed  that  he  had  gif<B 
way,  and  every  prepamtion  was  made  in  Vienoa  to 
gratify  the  populace  with  the  solemn,  spectacle  of  iui 
recantation.  On  St  Maiy*s  day,  two  polpiU  were 
erected  over  the  cen>etery  of  St.  StopboD*s,  the  ooe  for 
the  leader  of  the  choir,  whose  office  was  to  cbsout  the 
heretic's  repenUnce,  the  other  for  Tauber  kiowslf. 
The  formula  of  his  recantation  was  put  into  his  haBda.t 
The  people,  the  choristers,  and  the  priests,  were  in  ai- 
lent  expectotion.  Whether  it  was  that  Tauber  bad 
given  no  promise  to  recant,  or  whether,  in  the  appsiot- 
ed  moment  of  abiuration,  he  suddenly  received  fn>fa 
energy  of  faith^be  exclaimed  aloud,  *^/irai  oaf  *- 
vinced,  and  I  appeal  to  the  holy  Roman  £iapin." 
Ecclesiastics,  choristers,  and  by-atanders,  were  sinicli 
with  astonishment  and  dismay.  But  Tauber  cootiDoed 
calling  for  death  rather  than  that  he  should  deny  the 
Gospel.  He  was  beheaded--his  body  homed  :t  u» 
his  firmness  left  an  indelible  impreasion  on  the  msawcy 
of  the  citixens  of  Vienna. 

At  Buda,  in  Hungary,  a  bookseller,  named  Jobm 
who  had  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  had  dia- 
tributed  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  aoois 
of  Luther's  writinga.  The  perseeutora  bound  bin  to 
a  stake,  and  then  forming  a  pile  of  his  books,  so  aa  to 
enclose  him  within  them,  set  fire  to  the  whole.    Tbe 

•AtipieetisapcoprioeipaetractatusperacripMriB.  (Co^ 
liBUS,  p.  99,  veno.) 

t  Bee  Cocbl.,  lb.  Cnm  igitur  ego  Catpanis  Tauber,  etc. 

i  Credo  te  Tidisse  Caaparis  Tauber  hittoriam  martyrii  boti 
Yienaa.  quern  eaanm  capite  seribuat  et  igne  exuitunpn 
verbo  Dei    CLather  to  Hansnaaas,  19  Nor.  1884,  u.  p^  Mt^ 
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poor  mtn  ninifesied  an  ODshakeii  couiage,  rejoiciM, 
amidst  the  flamea,  that  he  was  couoted  worthy  to  auflfor 
for  his  Lord's  name.  "  Blood  follows  blood,"  cried 
Luther,  when  he  hesrd  of  this  martyrdom,*  "  bat  that 
innocent  blood  that  Rome  deliffbta  to  shed,  will  one 
day  choke  the  Pope,  with  his  Icings  and  their  king- 
doms."t 

The  seal  of  the  fanatics  burnt  every  day  more  fierce- 
ly. Goopel  preachers  were  expelled,  magistrates  ban- 
ished, ana  sometimes  the  most  horrible  torments  were 
inflicted.  In  Wurtemberg  an  inquisitor,  named  Reich- 
ler,  caused  the  Lutherans,  especially  their  preachers, 
to  be  hanged  upon  the  trees.  Monsters  were  found, 
who  deliberately  nailed  by  their  tongues  to  the  stake 
the  ministers  of  God*8  word — so  that  the  sufferers, 
tearing  themselves  in  their  agony  from  the  wood  to 
which  they  were  fastened,  enoured  a  frightful  mutila- 
tion in  their  efforts  to  liberate  themselves^-and  were 
thus  deprived  of  that  gift  of  speech  which  they  had 
long  used  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. ( 

The  same  persecutions  were  set  on  fool  in  the  other 
states  of  the  Catholic  League.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Salzburg,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  had  been 
ssntenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  was  on  his  way  to 
the  prison :  while  the  constables  who  had  charge  of  him 
were  stopping  to  drink  at  a  house  by  the  wayside,  two 
conntry  youths,  moved  with  compassion,  contrived,  by 
eluding  their  vigilance,  to  favour  the  escape  of  the 
putor.  The  rase  of  the  Archbishop  broke  forth  against 
these  poor  people,  and  without  so  much  as  any  form  of 
trial,  he  comnnanded  that  they  should  be  beheaded. 
They  were  secretly  taken  outside  the  town,  at  an  early 
hour.  Coming  to  the  plain  where  they  were  to  die, 
Che  executioner's  heart  failed  him : — "  For,'*  said  he, 
**  they  have  not  been  condemned."  '*  Do  your  duty,'* 
nid  the  Archbishop's  emissary,  sternly,  "  and  leave  to 
the  Prince  to  answer  for  it :" — and  the  heads  of  the 
yoaihs  were  ioomediately  struck  off.^ 

The  persecution  raged  with  most  violence  in  the 
states  01  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Priests  were  degraded  ; 
nobles  expelled  from  their  castles ;  spies  traversed  the 
country ;  and  suspicion  and  terror  filled  the  hearts  of 
til.  Bernard  Ficntel,  a  magistrate,  was  on  his  way  to 
Naiemberg,  called  ihither  by  the  Duke's  affairs ;  on 
the  road,  he  was  joined  by  Francis  Bourkard,  a  profes- 
•or,  from  Ingolstadt,  and  a  friend  of  Eck.  Bourkard 
•ceosted  him,  and  they  travelled  in  company.  After 
tapping  together,  the  professor  began  to  speak  on  mat- 
ten  of  religion.  Ficntel  having  some  knowledge  of 
hi«  companv,  reminded  him  that  the  recent  edict  pro- 
hibited sucQ  topics  of  conversation.  '*  Between  ns," 
tnswered  Bourkard,  **  there  is  nothing  to  fear."  On 
this  Fichtel  remarked,  "  I  don't  think  the  edict  can  be 
enforced ;''  and  he  went  on  to  express  himself  in  a 
(one  of  doubt  respecting  purgatory,  observing,  *'  that 
it  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  visit  religious  differences 
with  death."  At  hearing  this,  Bourkard  could  not 
control  himself.  "  What  more  just,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  than  to  strike  on  the  heads  of  all  those  scoundrel 
tatherans !"  He  soon  took  a  kind  leave  of  Fichtel ; — 
but  hastened  to  lodge  information  against  him.  Fichtel 
wti  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  unhappy  man,  who 
W  no  desire  of  the  martyr's  crown — his  religious  con- 
victions not  being  at  all  deep— escaped  death  only  by 
A  ihameful  recanution.  Confidence  was  at  an  end  ; 
*Ad  no  one  was  safe. 
Bnt  that  death  which  Fichtel  avoided,  others  met. 

*  Idem  aaeidit  Bute  in  UngSTfsbibliopolw  eaidam  Johanni. 
uttal  cum  librii  ciroaeua  potitii  ezoito,  ibrtiMimeqae  paiio 
pro  Domino.    aWd.) 

JSuguif  nngninem  tasffH,  qui  ssHboablt  panam  eumro* 
flhMetregttlssals.    ObW.)  ^^ 

JRanke,  Deotache  Oesch.  ii.  p,  174. 

\  Attoer,  Sabbiuger  Cbnwlk  IV.  p.  SBl. 


It  was  in  vain  that  the  Gospel  wss  not  only  privately 
preached.*  The  Duke  urged  on  its  pursuers ;  follow- 
ing it  even  in  the  darkness,  in  secret  places,  in  private 
dwellings,  and  mountain  recesses. 

"  The  cross  and  persecution  are  in  full  career  in 
Bavaria,"  said  Luther :  *'  those  wild  beasts  are  carry- 
ing ail  before  them."f 

Eveft  the  north  of  Germany  wias  not  exempted  from 
these  atrocities.  Bogislas,  Duke  of  Pomerania,  dying, 
his  son,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Duke 
George,  set  on  foot  a  persecution  of  the  €K>spel.  Sua- 
ven  and  Knipstrow  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
flight. 

Bot  it  was  in  Holstein,  that  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable instances  of  fanaticism  occurred. 

Henry  Zupbten,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  had  escaped 
from  the  convent  at  Antwerp,  waa  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  at  Bremen.  Nicholas  Boye,  pastor  at 
Mehldorf,  in  the  country  of  the  Dittmarcbes,  and  sev- 
eral devout  persons  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  hav- 
ing invited  him  to  come  over  and  declare  Jesus  Christ ; 
he  complied.  Immediately,  the  prior  of  the  Domini- 
cans and  the  vicar  of  the  official  off  Hambuiv  concerted 
measures.  **  If  be  is  allowed  to  preach,  and  the  people 
give  ear,"  aaid  they,  *'  we  are  undone."  The  prior 
passed  a  disturbed  niffht;  and,  rising  earlv  in  the 
mominff,  repaired  to  the  wild  and  barren  heath  oa 
which  the  forty-eight  regents  of  the  conntry  are  ae- 
costomed  to  hold  their  meetings.  "  The  monk  from 
Bremen  is  come  amongst  us,"  said  he,  addressing  them^ 
*'  snd  win  bring  rain  on  the  Dittmarehes."  Those 
forty-eight  simpie*minded  and  unlearned  men,  deceived 
into  the  belief  that  they  wouM  earn  imperishable  renown 
by  delivering  the  world  from  the  heretical  monk,  decided 
on  putting  him  to  death  without  so  much  as  giving  him 
a  hearing. 

It  was  Saturday — and  the  prior  was  bent  on  prevent- 
ing Henry's  preaching  on  the  following  Sunday.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
pastor,  Boye,  armed  with  the  mandate  of  the  forty-eight 
regents.  **  If  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  ahould  die 
among  the  Dittmarehes,"  said  Henry  Zupbten ;  **  Hea- 
ven is  as  easily  reached  from  thence  as  from  anywhere 
else.t    I  will  preach." 

He  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  spoke  with  earnestnoss. 
His  hearers,  moved  and  roosea  by  his  Christian  elo- 
quence, had  scarcely  quitted  the  church,  when  the 
prior  delivered  to  them  the  mandate  of  the  forty-eight 
regenU  forbidding  the  monk  to  preach.  Thoy  imme- 
diately sent  a  deputation  to  the  heath,  and  the  Dittmar- 
ehes, after  long  discussion,  agreed  that,  considering 
their  total  ignorance,  further  measures  should  he  de- 
ferred till  Easter.  But  the  prior,  irritated  at  this,  ap- 
proached certain  of  the  regenta,  and  stirred  up  their 
zeal  afresh.  "We  will  write  to  him,"  said  they. 
**  Have  nothing  to  do  with  him,"  replied  the  prior ;  **  if 
he  begins  to  speak,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  withstand 
him.  We  must  seize  him  during  the  nisht,  and  bum 
him  without  giving  him  time  to  open  his  lips." 

Everything  was  arranged  accordinjEly.  The  day 
after  Conception  day,  at  nightfall,  Ave  Maria  was  rung. 
At  the  signal,  all  the  peasants  of  the  adjacent  villages 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  and  their 
leaders  having  broached  three  butts  of  Hamburg  beer, 
by  this  means  stimulated  their  resolution.  The  hoar 
of  midnight  struck  as  the  party  entered  Mehldorf;  the 
peasants  were  underarms ;  the  monks  carried  torches; 
all  went  forward  in  disorder,  exchanging  shooto  of 
fury.    Arrived  at  the  village,  there  was  a  deep  silence 

*  yert>i  non  palam  leminatL    (L.  Epp.  ii.  p.  660.) 

t  In  Bavaria  moitam  regnat  crus  et  perMcatio  ....  (Ibid.) 

\  Dar  Himmel  wiirs  da  so  naha  ala  anden  wo.    (L.  0pp.  xix 
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lest  Henry,  receiving  intimation  of  danger,  ahoald 
effect  bit  escape. 

Of  a  sudden,  the  gates  of  the  parsonage  were  burst 
open — tbe  dranken  peasantry  rushed  within,  striking 
everything  in  their  way^-tossing,  pell-mell,  dishes, 
kettles,  cups,  end  articles  of  apparel.  They  seized  any 
money  that  they  could  find,  and  then  rushing  tn  the 

Soor  pastor,  they  struck  him  down,  shouting,  "  Kill 
im !  kill  him  i-"  and  then  threw  him  into  the  mud. 
But  Henry  was  their  chief  object  in  the  attack.  They 
pulled  him  out  of  bed,  tied  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
dragged  him  after  them,  naked  as  he  was,  in  the  pierc- 
ing cold.  "  What  are  you  come  here  for  V'  cried  they ; 
and  as  Henry  answered  meekly,  they  exclaimed, 
**  Down  with  him !  down  with  him !  if  we  listen  to 
him  we  shall  become  heretics  like  himself.*'  They 
had  dragged  him  i\aked  over  ice  and  snow,  his  feet 
were  bleeding  profusely,  and  he  begged  to  be  set  on 
horseback.  *<  A  fine  thing  truly,"  said  they,  "  for  us 
to  furnish  horses  for  heretics !  On,  on" — and  Uiey 
continued  dragging  him  behind  them  till  they  arrived 
at  the  heath.  A  woman,  who  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
house  just  as  the  servant  of  God  was  passing,  burst 
into  tears.  **  My  good  woman,"  said  Henry,  "  weep 
not  for  me.*'  The  bailiff  pronounced  his  sentence. 
Then  one  of  his  ferocious  escort,  with  a  sword,  smote 
the  preacher  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  head.  Another 
■truck  him  with  a  club.  A  monk  was  ordered  to  ap- 
proach, and  leceive  his  confession.  **  My  brother,*' 
•aid  Henry,  "  have  I  done  you  any  wrong  1  *'  **  None,* ' 
replied  the  monk.  *<  Then,'*  returned  Hennr,  "  I  have 
nothing  to  confess  to  you,  and  yon  have  notning  to  for- 
give." The  monk  retired  in  confusion.  Afany  at- 
tempts wero  made  to  set  fire  to  the  pile ;  but  the  wood 
would  not  catch.  For  two  boors  the  martyr  stood 
thus  in  presence  of  the  infuriated  peasantry — calm, 
and  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven.  While  they  were  bind- 
ing him,  that  they  might  cast  him  into  the  flame,  he 
began  to  confess  his  faith.  "  First  bum,**  said  a  coun- 
tryman, dealinff  him  a  blow  with  his  fist  on  the  mouth ; 
'*  barn  ;  and  sJter  that,  speak."  They  threw  him  on 
tbe  pile,  but  he  rolled  down  on  one  side.  John  Holme, 
seizing  a  club,  struck  him  npon  the  breast,  and  laid 
him  dead  upon  the  burning  coals.  "Such  is  tbe  true 
story  of .  the  sufferings  o?  that  holy  martyr,  Henxy 
Zophten."* 

While  the  Romanists  were,  on  all  sides,  unsheath- 
ing the  sword  against  the  Reformation,  the  work  itself 
was  passing  through  new  sug^  of  development.  Not 
to  Zurich — nor  Geneva,  but  to  Wittcmberg,  the  focus 
of  Luther's  revival,  must  we  go  to  find  the  beginninffs 
of  that  Reformed  Church,  of  which  Calvin  ranks  as  the 
most  distinguished  doctor;  There  was  a  time  when 
these  two  great  families  of  believers  slept  in  the  sam^ 
cradle.  Concord  ought  to  have  crowned  their  matured 
age  ;  but  when  once  the  question  of  the  Supper  wss 
raised,  Lutbor  threw  away  the  proper  element  of  the 
Reformation,  and  took  his  stand  for  himself  and  his 
fthnreh  in  an  exclusive  Lutheranism.  The  mortifica- 
tion he  experienced  from  this  rival  teaching  was  shown 
in  his  loss  of  much  of  that  kindness  of  manner  which 
was  so  natural  to  him,  and  communicated,  in  its  stead, 
ft  mistmst,  an  habitual  dissatisfsction,  and  an  irritability 
which  he  had  never  before  manifested. 

It  was  between  the  two  early  friends — the  two  cham- 
pions who,  at  Leipsic,  had  fought  side  by  side  against 
Rome — between  Carlstadt  and  Luiher  that  the  contro- 
tftrsy  broke  forth.  Their  attachment  to  contrary  views 
was  the  result,  with  each  of  them,  of  a  turn  of  mind 
that  has  its  ralue.  Indeed,  there  are  two  extremes 
in  religious  views ;  the  one  tends  to  materialize  all 
*  Dsa  ist  die  wshrs  Hisloris,  ste.    (L.  Opp.  (L.)  xix.  p. 


things;  the  other,  to  spiritualize  eveiything.  Tlie  for- 
mer characterized  Rome;  the  latter  is  seen  in  tbe 
Mystics.  Religion  resembles  man  himself  in  this— 
namely,  that  it  consists  of  a  body  and  a  soul ;  pore 
idealists,  equally  with  materialists  in  questions  of  reli- 
gion, as  of  philosophy — both  err. 

This  was  the  great  question  which  lay  hid  in  the 
dispute  concerning  the  Supper.  While  a  superficial 
observer  sees  in  it  nothing  but  a  paltry  strife  eboBt 
words,  a  deeper  observation  discerns  in  it  one  of  the 
most  important  controversies  that  can  engage  the  mind 
of  man. 

Here  the  Reformers  diverge,  and  form  two  camps  ; 
but  each  camp  carries  away  a  portion  of  the  troth.  La- 
ther, with  his  adherents,  think  thev  are  resisting  an 
exaggerated  spiritualism.  Carlstaat  and  those  of  tbe 
reformed  opinion,  believe  they  are  opposing  a  detesta- 
ble materialism.  Each  turns  against  the  error  which, 
to  his  mind,  seems  most  noxious,  and,  in  assailing  it, 
goes — it  majT  be — ^beyond  the  truth.  But  this  being 
admitted,  it  is  still  true  that  both  are  right  in  the  pre- 
vailing turn  of  their  thoughts,  and  though  ranking  in 
different  hosts,  the  two  great  teachers  are  neverth^ess 
found  under  the  same  standard — that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
wbp  alone  is  tbuth,  in  the  full  import  of  that  word. 

Carlstadt  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  more 
prejudicial  to  genuine  piety  than  to  lean  upon  outward 
observances,  and  a  sort  of  mysterious  efficacy  in  the 
sacraments.  "  The  outward  participation  in  the  Sup- 
per brings  Salvation,"  had  been  the  language  of  Rome ; 
and  that  doctrine  had  sufficed  to  materialize  religion. 
Carlstadt  saw  no  better  course  for  again  exalting  its 
spiritual  character  thap  to  deny  all  presence  of  Christ*s 
bodv;  and  be  taught  that  the  Supper  was  simply  » 
pledge  to  believers  of  their  redemption. 

As  to  Luther,  he  now  took  an  exactly  opposite  direc- 
tion. He  had  at  first  contended  for  the  sense  we  bav9 
endeavoured  to  open.  In  his  tract  on  the  Mass,  pub- 
lished in  1520,  he  thus  expressed  himself: — **r  csn 
every  day  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  Sacraments,  if 
I  do  but  call  to  mind  the  word  and  promise  of  Christ, 
and  with  them  feed  and  strengthen  my  faith."  Neither 
Carlstadt,  nor  Zwingle,  nor  Calvin,  have  said  anything 
more  strong  than  this.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  at  that 
period,  the  thought  would  often  occur  to  him,  that  a 
symbolical  explanation  of  the  Supper  would  be  the 
mightiest  engine  to  overturn  the  Papal  system ;  for, 
in  1535,  we  find  him  saying,  that  fiye  years  before,  be 
had  ffone  through  much  trial  of  mind  on  acconnt  of 
this  doctrine  ;*  and  that  any  one,  who  could  then  have 
proved  to  him  that  there  is  only  the  bread  and  wine  in 
the  Supper  would  have  done  him  the  grea^st  service. 

But  new  circumstances  arose,  and  threw  him  into  a 
position  in  which  he  was  led  to  oppose,  and  sometimes 
with  much  heat,  opinions  to  which  he  had  made  so 
near  an  approach.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists 
may  account  for  the  turn  which  Luther  then  took. — 
These  enthusiasts  were  not  content  with  disparaginjj 
what  they  termed  the  outward  Word — that  is,  the  Bi- 
ble, and  setting  up  a  claim  to  special  communications 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  went  so  far  as  to  despise  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper  as  an  external  act,  and  to 
speak  of  the  inward  as  the  only  true  communion.  From 
that  time,  in  every  attempt  to  exhibit  the  symbolical 
import  of  the  Supper,  Luther  ssw  only  tbe  danger  of 
weakening  tbe  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  ad 
mitting,  instead  of  their  true  meaning,  mere  arbitrary 
allegories  spiritnalisinff  all  religion,  and  making  it  eon. 
sist,  not  in  the  gifts  of  God,  but  in  man's  impressions ; 
and,  by  this  means,  substituting,  in  place  of  gennina 
Christianity,  a  mystic  doctrine,  or  thsosophy,  or  fana- 

*  loh  habe  woU  so  harts  Anfeehtoagen  da  orhttea.  (^ 
Epp.  iL  p.  677.) 
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ticum,  which  woald  be  sore  to  be  its  grave.  It  mast 
be  coofessed,  that  bot  for  the  energetic  resistance  of 
Lather,  this  tendency  to  m^rsticism  (enthusiastic  and 
sabjective  in  its  character)  miffht  have  rapidly  extended 
itself,  and  tamed  back  the  tide  of  blessings  which  the 
Reformation  was  to  pour  upon  the  world. 

Carlstadt,  impatient  at  finding  himself  hindered  from 
opening  his  views  withoat  reserve  in  Wittemberg :  and 
mving  no  rest  in  his  spirit,  from  his  desire  to  combs  t 
a  system  which,  in  his  view,  **  lowered  the  value  of 
Christ's  death,  and  set  aside  his  righteousness,*'  re- 
solved **  to  give  a  public  testimony  for  the  advantage  of 
poor  deluded  Christians.''  He  left  Wittemberg,  in  the 
Mginning  of  the  year  1634,  without  previous  intima- 
tion of  his  intention  to  the  university  or  the  chapter, 
mnd  repaiivd  to  the  small  town  of  Orlamund,  the  church 
of  which  was  placed  under  his  superintendence.  Dis- 
missiag  the  vicar,  he  procured  himself  to  be  appointed 
its  pastor,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  chap- 
ter, of  the  university,  and  of  the  elector,  established 
himself  in  his  new  office. 

He  soon  began  to  dissemmate  his  doctrines :  '*  It  is 
not  Dossible/'  said  he,  **  to  name  any  advantage  de- 
rived from  the  real  fretetue^  which  does  not  dready 
flow  from  faith— it  is,  therefore,  useless."  To  explain 
Christ's  words  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  he  re- 
sorted to  an  interpretation  which  is  not  received  in  the 
Refonsed  churches.  Lather,  daring  the  discussion  at 
Leipsic,  had  explained  the  words—'*  Thau  art  Peter, 
and  an  this  rock  I  vrill  IntUd  my  church** — separating 
the  two  propositions,  and  applying  the  latter  to  the 
person  of  our  Saviour.  "Just  so,"  said  Carlstadt, 
*'  *  take,  eat,*  was  spoken  in  reference  to  the  bread  ; 
but,  *  this  is  my  body*  is  to  be  understood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  then  pointed  to  himself — and  intimated  by 
the  symbol  of  the  broken  bread,  that  the  body  was  about 
to  be  broken." 

Carbudt  did  not  stop  there.  Scarce  had  he  eman- 
cipated himself  from  Lather's  oversight,  when  he  felt 
his  zeal  revive  against  the  use  of  images.  His  bold 
addresses  and  enthusiastic  appeals  were  but  too  likely 
to  madden  the  minds  of  men  m  these  agitated  times. 
The  people,  thinking  they  heard  a  second  Elijah,  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  down  the  idols  of  Basl.  The  excite- 
ment soon  spread  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  The 
Elector  interfered ;  but  the  peasants  answered  that  it 
was  right  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  On  this,  tbe 
prince  decided  to  despatch  Luther  to  Orlamund,  to  re- 
store tranauilUiy.  Luther  looked  upon  Caristadt  as  a 
man  urged  on  by  a  love  of  notoriety  ;*  a  fanatic,  who 
would  even  go  the  length  of  raising  war  against  Christ 
himself.  Perhaps  FrMcric  might  have  made  a  wiser 
choice.  Luther,  howeTer,  set  forth;  and  Carlstadt 
saw  bis  troublesome  rival  once  more  appear,  in  order 
to  baffle  his  projects  of  reform,  and  arrest  his  impe- 
tuosity. 

Jena  lay  in  the  road  to  Orlamund.  Arrrving  in  that 
town  on  the  S3d  of  August,  Luther  ascended  the  pul- 
pit on  the  24th,  at  seven  in  the  morning.  He  preached 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  a  nameroos  auditory  against  fa- 
natics, rebels,  the  breskers  of  images^  and  the  desptsers 
of  the  real  presence,  protestiuff  with  vehemence  against 
the  innovations  at  Orlamund.  He  did  not  refer  to 
Caristadt  by  name,  but  everyone  understood  whom  he 
had  in  bis  eye. 

Either  by  accident  or  design,  Carlstadt  was  then  st 
Jena,  and  among  the  crowd  of  Lother*s  hearers.  He 
kMt  DO  time  in  calling  the  preacher  ta  account.  Lu- 
ther was  at  dinner  with  tbe  prior  of  Witterobeig,  the 
burgomaster,  the  secretary,  the  pastor  of  Jena,  and 
several  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor,  and  of 


*  Hue  pennilit « 
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the  Margrave,  when  a  letter  was  handed  to  him  from 
Carlstadt,  requesting  an  interview.  He  passed  it  to 
:hose  near  him,  and  returned  a  message  by  the  bearer : 
**  If  Doctor  Carlstadt  wishes  to  see  me,  let  him  come 
in  ;^-if  not,  I  have  no  wish  to  see  him."  Carlstadt 
entered*  His  sppeaiance  produced  a  lively  sensation 
in  tbe  whole  assembly.  The  majority,  eager  to  see 
the  two  lions  encounter  one  another,  suspended  their 
repast,  and  were  all  eyes,  while  the  more  timid  turned 
pale  with  apprehension. 

Carlst&dt,at  Luther's  invitation,  took  a  seat  opposite 
to  him,  and  then  said,  *'  Doctor,  you  have,  in  your  ser- 
mon of  this  day,  classed  me  with  those  who  inculcate 
roTolt  and  assassination.  I  declsro  that  such  a  charge 
is  false." 

LoTHBi* — **  I  did  not  name  yon ;  but  since  the  cap 
fits,  you  may  wear  it." 

A  momentary  pauae  ensued. — Carlstadt  resumed : 
**  I  am  prepared  to  show  that,  in  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
sacrament,  you  have  contradicted  yourself,  and,  that 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  no  one  has  preached  that 
doctrine  so  purely  as  I  have  done." 

Luther.—**  Write  then — eatablish  your  point." 

Carlstadt. — *'  I  offer  you  a  public  discussion  at 
Wittemberg,  or  at  Erfurth,  if  you  promise  me  a  safe- 
conduct." 

LuTHRR. — **  Never  fear.  Doctor !" 

Carlstadt. — **You  bind  me  hand  and  foot,  and 
when  you  have  deprived  me  of  the  power  to  defend 
myself,  you  strike."* 

Silence  ensued. — Luthor  resumed  : — 

**  Write  against  me — but  openly— and  not  in  se- 
cret." 

Carlstadt. — **  If  I  were  but  assured  you  were  in 
esmest  in  what  you  say,  I  would  do  so." 

LuTHRR. — **  Set  about  it ;— here— take  this  florin." 

Carlstadt. — ••  Where  is  it  ?  I  accept  the  chal- 
lenge." 

At  these  words,  Luther  thrust  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  producing  a  gold  florin,  said,  as  he  gave  it  to  Carl- 
sUdt,  **  Take  it,  and  attack  me  like  a  man." 

Carlstadt,  holding  the  gold  florin  in  his  hand,  and 
turning  to  the  assembly,  said,  "  Dear  brethren,  this  is 
to  me  arabo,  a  pledge  that  I  have  authority  to  write 
against  Luther;  I  call  you  all  to  witness  this."   * 

Then  bending  the  florin,  that  he  might  know  it  again, 
he  put  it  into  his  purse,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Lu- 
ther. The  latter  pledged  him.  Carlstadt  returned 
his  civility.  "  The  more  vigorous  your  attacks,  the 
better  I  shall  like  them,"  resumed  Luther. 

"  If  I  fail,"  answered  Carlstodt,  •*  the  fault  will  be 
muie." 

They  once  more  shook  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
Carlstadt  returned  to  his  lodging. 

Thus,  -says  sn  historian,  as  from  a  single  spark  a  fire 
often  originates  which  consumes,  in  its  progress,  the 
vast  forest ;  so,  from  this  small  beginning,  a  great  divi- 
sion in  the  Church  took  iu  rise.t 

Luther  set  forward  for  Orlamund,  and  arrived  there 
but  indifferently  prepared  by  the  scene  at  Jena.  He 
assembled  the  council  and  the  church,  and  said,  '*  Nei- 
ther the  Elector  nor  the  University  will  acknowledge 
Carlstadt  as  your  pastor."— If  Caristadt  is  not  our  pas- 
tor, replied  the  treasurer  of  the  town-council,  "  why 
then,  St.  Paul  is  a  false  teacher,  and  your  writings  are 
mere  falsehood — for  ws  have  chosen  him."t 

*  Ihr  bandet  mir  Hands  et  Fiitie,  darnach  schlugt  Ihr  mieh 
(L.  Opp.xix.p.  ISO.) 

f  Sfeut  una  icintilla  siBpe  totam  lylvam  comDnrit.  (M. 
Adam,  Vit  Carlst.  p.  88.)  Our  account  It  chiefly  derived  from 
the  JictM  of  Remhard,  paator  of  Jena,  an  eje-witnett— but  a 
friend  of  Carlitadt— and  taxed  with  inaccuracy  by  Luther. 

t  How  remarkable  Ji  this  incident !  On  this  passage  the 
translator  had  made  a  note  which  he  wUl  here  insert  for  the 
coaflrmatlon  of  those  who,  though  only  '  two  or  three  'in  any 
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At  be  said  this,  Carlstadt  entered  the  room.  Some 
of  those  who  happened  to  be  next  to  Lather,  made 
aigns  to  him  to  be  seated,  but  Carlstadt,  going  straight 
up  to  Luther,  said,  "  Dear  Doctor,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  give  you  induction." 

Luther. — "  You  are  my  antagonist.  I  have  fixed 
you  by  the  pledge  of  a  florin.'* 

Carlstadt. — "  I  will  be  your  antagonist  so  long 
as  you  are  opposed  tu  God  and  his  truth.** 

LuTHKB. — "Leave  the  room;  I  cannot  allow  of 
your  being  present." 

Carlstadt. — **Thi8  is  an  open  meeting — if  your 
cause  is  good,  why  fear  me  T' 

LuTHBR,  to  his  attendant: — **  Qo — put  the  hones 
to:  I  have  nothing  to  say  here  to  Carlstadt;  and 
since  be  will  not  leave,  I  shall  go."*  Lather  rose 
from  his  seat,  upon  which  Carlstadt  withdrew. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Luther  resumed : — *'  Only 
prove  from  the  Scripture  that  it  is  our  duty  to  destroy 
images." 

On«  op  the  Town  Cooncil. — "  Doctor,  you  will 
allow,  I  suppose,  that  Moses  was  acquainted  with 
God's  comnundments."  This  said,  he  opened  his 
Bible.  **  Well,  here  are  his  words—*  Thou  thalt  not 
make  to  tkytelf  any  graven  image,  nor  any  likeness,^ " 
dec. 

LvTHBE. — **  The  passage  refers  only  to  images  for 
idolatrous  worship.  If  I  bang  up,  in  my  chamber  a 
crucifix,  and  do  not  worship  it ;  what  harm  can  it  do 
me?" 

A  Shoemaker.—"  I  have  often  touched  my  bat  be- 
fore an  image  which  was  in  my  room,  or  on  my  man- 
telpiece. It  is  an  act  of  idolatry  which  robs  God  of 
the  glory  doe  to  Him  alone." 

LoTHBE.—**  Would  you  think  it  necessary,  then, 
because  they  are  abused,  to  put  your  women  to  death, 
and  pour  your  wine  into  the  gutter. "f 

Anothbr-  Member  op  thb  Church.—**  No  :  they 
ara  God*s  creatures,  which  we  aro  not  commanded  to 
destroy." 

The  conference  had  lasted  some  time.  Luther  and 
his  attendant  returned  to  their  carriage,  astonished  at 
the  scene  they  had  witnessed,  and  having  failed  to 
convince  the  inhabitants,  who  claimed  for  themselves 
the  right  of  interpreting  and  freely  expounding  the 

one  place,  are  actiag  In  confidence  in  the  snfllcionoy  of*  Ood 
and  the  word  of  Hii  grace '  to  '  bnild  them  up.' 

If  the  conference  had  been  reallr  carried  on  in  the  reve- 
xenUal  sense  of  the  preMuce  of  the  Spirit,  (AcU  i.  S4;  £ph.  U. 
9S,)  it  might  have  been  asked,  and  ao  have  come  down  to  us, 
on  what  passage  in  8t.  Paul  these  persons  grounded  their 
chooting  of  their  pastor. 

Bat  would  not  ue  recognition  of  His  wruenet  have  led  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  lus  *  dividing '  nfta  to  the  mntnally 


dependant  members,  (1  Cor.  xii.36  ;  ziv.  81.)  'according  to 
His  own  will  T  (1  Cor.  xiL  11.)  and  ao  have  prevented  the  as. 
sertlon  of  a  right  on  their  part  to  elect— much  less  to  elect  to 
ttBebuive  pastorship  1 

Luther  was  a  brother,  and  one  not  meanly  gifted  for  service 
to  the  body  :—might  it  not  have  been  expected  that  Carlstadt 
calling  to  mind  Romans  xii.  and  I  Cor.  xiv.  8, 81,  would  have 
welcomed  the  word  of  Lather  in  the  little  chnrchof  Orla> 
mand— and  that  that  word  would  have  been  Just  the  very 
corrective,  or  rather  comj>Iei*ene  needed  by  the  peculiarity  of 
Carlstadt's  teaehing—for.  as  M.  D>Aubigne  has  observed,  the 
tarn  of  mind  of  each  had  its  value. 

Instead  of  this,  we  find  the  Great  Reformer  sayinff,  "  The 
Elector  and  the  UniTersIty  will  not  acknowledge  Carlstadt 
as  your  pastor :"  and  the  cnnreh  of  Orlamnnd  replying.  *'  W$ 
have  chosen  hun  :*>~the  two  forms  of  disobedient  UmHng  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  with  which  Christians  have  become 
ao  familiar— and  which,  in  their  want  of  faith,  almost  all  are 
heiplne  to.  perpetuate. 

See  the  refiections  at  the  opening  of  the  Xlth  Book  of  this 
history.  The  heart  that  is  exercised  by  these  things  should 
consider  John  xiv.  16,  96 :  xvL  7 ;  zvii.  31 ;  Acts  v.  8  ;  Rom. 
viii.9 ;  1  Cor.  zL  3;  ziv.  87:  Eph.  iv.  16}  1  Th.  Iv.  18  ;  v. 
ll.lHeb.Ui.  18. 

*  Bpenn  an.  spann  an.    (L.  0pp.  zlx.  p.  IM.) 

t  So  muss  da  des  Missbraachs  halber  anoh.    (Ibid.  p.  159.) 


Scripture.  Agitation  reigned  in  Orlamand. .  The 
people  insulted  Luther ;  and  some  even  called  after 
him — **  Begone  !  in  the  name  of  all  the  devils ;  and 
may  you  break  your  neck  before  you  are  out  of  our 
town!"*  ,  Never  had  the  Reformer  bad  to  undergo 
such  contemptuous  treatment. 

He  repaired  thence  to  Kale,  the  pastor  of  which 
place  had  also  embraced  the  viewa  of  Carlsudt.  He 
resolved  to  preach  a  sermon  there ;  but  on  entering 
the  pulpit,  he  found  the  broken  fragments  of  a  cnicifiz. 
At  firat  his  emotion  overcame  him;  but  recovering 
himself,  he  gathered  up  the  pieces  into  one  comer  of 
the  pulpit,  and  delivered  a  discourse  in  which  he  made 
no  allusion  to  the  circumstance.  **  I  determined." 
said  he,  speaking  of  it  in  after  life,  **  to  revenge  myself 
on  the  devil  by  this  contempt  for  him" 

The  nearer  the  Elector's  life  drew  to  a  close,  the 
more  did  he  appear  to  dread  lest  men  should  go  too 
far  in  the  work  of  Reformation.  He  issued  orden  to 
deprive  Carlstadt  of  his  appointments,  and  baoiibed 
him,  not  only  from  Orlamund,  but  from  the  sutes  of 
the  Electorate.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Church  of 
Orlamund  interceded  in  his  behalf — in  vain  did  they 
petition  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  reside  among 
them  as  a  private  citizen,  with  leave  occasionaUr  to 
preach— in  vain  did  they  represent  that  the  word  of 
Grod  was  dearer  to  them  than  the  whole  world,  or  eren 
a  thousand  worlds,  f  Frederic  waa  deaf  to  their  en- 
treaties, and  he  even  went  the  length  of  refusing  the 
unhappy  Carlstadt  the  funds  necessarily  required  for 
bis  journey.  Luther  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  stern- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  Prince :  it  waa  foreign  to  hii 
disposition — and  thb  he  afterward  proved.  But  Carl- 
stadt looked  at  him  as  the  author  of  bis  disgrace,  aod 
filled  Germany  with  his  complaints  and  lamentations. 
He  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  his  friends  at  Orlamand. 
The  bells  were  tolled,  and  the  letter  read  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sorrowing  Charch.t  It  was  signed— 
"  Andrew  Bodenstein,  expelled  by  Luther,  unconricl* 
ed,  and  without  even  a  hearing." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  pain  at  contemplatiog 
these  two  men,  once  friends,  and  both  worthy  of  oar 
eateem,  thus  angrily  opposed.  Sadness  took  poaset- 
sion  of  the  souls  of  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation. 
What  would  be  the  end  of  it,  when  thus  iu  braTest 
defenders  turned  one  againat  another  1  Luther  conld 
discern  these  feara,  and  endeavoured  to  allay  then. 
**  Let  ua  contend,"  said  be,  **  as  those  who  fight  far 
another.  It  is  God*s  cause  :§  the  care  of  it  belongs 
to  God— the  work,  the  victory,  and  the  glory,  ali  v* 
Hia.  He  will  fight  for  it,  and  prevail,  though  «o 
should  stand  still.  Whatever  He  decrees  should  faUt 
let  it  fall— whatever  He  wills  should  sUnd,  let  that 
stand.  It  is  no  cause  of  our  own  that  b  at  stake ;  sod 
we  seek  not  our  own  glory." 

Carlstadt  sought  refuge  at  Straaburg,  where  be  m^ 
lished  several  writings.  **  He  was  well  acqusinted, 
says  Doctor  Scheur,  "  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew ;"  and  Iiutber  acknowledged  htm  to  be  bis  *^ 


perior  in  learning.  Endowed  with  great  powers  < 
mind,  he  sacrificed  to  his  convictions  fame,  station, 
country,  and  even  his  bread.  At  a  later  period  of  nil 
life  he  visited  Switierland.  There,  it  might  '^^ 
ought  to  have  commenced  hb  teaching.  '^^^"?v' 
pondence  of  hb  spirit  needed  the  free  air  breathed  vf 

•Twoof  the  most  distinguished  UvingWstorisni  of  Oer»J; 
ny  sdd.  that  Luther  was  pelted  by  the  inhabitaoU  *>  d"  lo- 
ther  tells  us  the  contrary  :-'•  Dass  ich  nit  mil  Stabea  v» 
Dreok  ansgowodfen  ward."    tI<>Cpp>U-|>><^-) 

tHoheralstauaendWeiten.    (Seek.  p.  698.)      ^   _,,n^ 

tQa»  pubUce  vocatis  per  campanas  lect»  sunt  •vaav^ 
simul  flentibua    (L.  Epp.  li.  668.)  ,  ,^^ 

S  Caosa  Dei  est.  euro  Dei  est.  opus  Dsi  est,  victoria  Pet  ^ 
glMiaDaieBt    (L. Epp. iL p. 6M.) 
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tiM  (Ecobnpftiliases  and  Zwinglet.  Hii  imtmctiona 
aoon  attncted  sn  attention  nearly  aqoal  to  that  which 
had  been  excited  by  the  earliest  these*  put  forth  by 
Iiuther.  Switzerland  seemed  almost  gained  over  to 
his  doctrine.  Bocer  and  Capito  also  appearod  to  adopt 
his  views. 

Then  it  was  that  Luther*s  indignation  rose  to  its 
height ;  and  he  put  forth  one  of  ihe  most  powerful  hot 
also  most  outngeous  of  his  controxenial  writings — bis 
book  **  Agaitut  the  CtUttial  Prophsu:* 

Thas  the  Reforaistion,  hunted  down  by  the  Pope, 
Ihe  Emperor,  and  the  Princes,  began  to  tear  iu  own 
Titals.  It  seemed  to  be  sinking  under  accumulated 
evils ;  and  surely  it  would  have  iMen  lost  if  it  had  been 
a  work  of  man.  But  soon  from  the  very  brink  of  ruin 
it  rose  again  in  renewed  energy. 

The  Catholic  League  of  Ratisbon,  and  the  persecu- 
tions that  followed  close  upon  it,  created  a  powerful 
popular  re-action.  The  Germans  were  not  disposed 
to  surrender  that  word  of  God  of  which  they  had  re- 
covered possession :  and  when  orders  to  that  effect 
came  to  them  from  Charles  V.,  though  backed  by  papal 
bulls  and  the  faggots  of  Ferdinand,  and  other  Catholic 
Princes,  they  returned  for  an  answer,  "  We  will  not 
give  it  up." 

No  sooner  had  the  membera  of  the  League  taken 
their  departure  from  Ratisboo,  when  the  deputies  of 
the  towns,  whose  bishops  had  taken  part  in  that  alii- 
anee,  surprised  and  indignant,  assembled  at  Spires, 
and  passed  a  law,  that,  notwithsundinff  the  episcopal 
prohibitions,  their  preachers  should  colne  themselves 
to  the  procUmation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  only, 
accoxdmg  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  prophets. 
They  proceeded  to  prepare  a  report,  couched  in  firm 
and  consistent  terms,  to  be  presented  to  the  assembly 
of  their  nation. 

The  Emperor's  letter,  dated  from  Buigos,  came  un- 
seasonably to  disturb  their  plans.  Nevertheless,  to- 
ward the  close  of  that  year,  the  deputies  of  the  towns 
and  many  nobles  assembled  at  Ulm,  bound  themselves 
by  solemn  oaths  to  assist  one  another  in  case  of  an 
atuck. 

Thus  the  free  cities  opposed  to  the  camp,  that  had 
been  formed  by  Austria,  and  Bavaria,  and  the  biahops, 
another,  in  which  the  sUndard  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
the  national  liberty  were  unfurled. 

While  the  cities  were  placing  themselves  in  the  van 
oC  the  Reformation,  several  princes  were,  about  the 
same  time,  gained  over  to  its  ranks.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  1524,  Melancthon  was  reluming,  on  horse- 
back, from  a  visit  to  his  mother,  in  company  with 
Camerarins  and  some  other  friends,  when  approaching 
Frankfort,  he  met  a  brilliant  retinue  ; — it  was  Philip, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who,  three  years  previously,  bad 
visited  Luther  at  Worms,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to 
the  gamea  of  Heidelberg,  where  most  of  the  princes  of 
Germany  were  expected  to  be  present. 

Thus  did  Providence  bring  Philip  successively  in 
contact  with  the  two  leading  Relormers.  It  was 
known  that  the  celebrated  Doctor  was  gone  on  a  jour- 
ney to  his  birth-place.  One  of  the  horsemen  who  ac- 
companied the  Landgrave  remarked—**  It  is  Melanc- 
thon, I  think."  Immedietel^r  the  young  Prince  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  coming  up  with  the  Doctor, 
enquired — **  Is  your  name  Philip  V  **  It  is,"  replied 
he,  drawing  back  timidly,  and  proparinff  respectfully 
to  alight.*  "Keep  your  saddle,"  said  the  Prince. 
**turn  your  horse*s  head,  and  come  stay  one  nigrht 
with  me  ;  there  are  some  things  I  want  to  spesk  with 
you  about.  Fear  nothing.*'  *'  What  can  I  fear  from 
a  prince  like  yourself !"  rejoined  the  Doctor.     *<  Ah, 

*  Honoris  oanaa  de  ciiiw  dascsnsnnu.     (Camsrarias,  p. 


ah !"  said  the  Landgrave,  laughing,  "  if  I  were  only 
to  cany  you  off,  and  hand  you  over  to  Camp^ggio,  ho 
would  not  be  a  little  pleased,  I  suspect."  The  two 
Philips  rode  onward,  side  by  side*-the  Prince  asking 
questions,  and  the  Doctor  answering ;  and  the  Land- 
grave delighted  with  the  clear  and  impressive  views 
that  were  opened  before  him.  At  length,  Melancthon 
entreating  him  to  permit  him  to  continue  his  journey, 
Philip  reluctantly  parted  with  him.  '*  On  one  condi- 
tion," said  he,  **  and  that  is,  that,  on  your  return  home, 
you  should  treat  fully  the  questions  we  have  discussed,* 
and  send  me  your  thoughts  in  writing."  Melancthon 
promised.  "  Go,  then,"  said  Philip,  **  and  pass  lieely 
through  my  states." 

Melancthon  with  his  accustomed  talent  prepared  an 
AbriigtmerU  of  the  Reformed  Doctrine  of  Ckruiiani- 
/y,-t  and  this  tract,  remarkable  for  its  coosciseness- 
snd  force  of  argument,  made  a  decided  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  Landgrave.  Shortly  after  his  return 
from  the  Heidelberg  games,  this  Prince  issued  an 
edict,  in  which,  without  connecting  himself  with  the 
free  towns,  ho  opposed  the  League  of  Ratisbon,  and 
directed  that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  in  all  ita 
purity.  He  embracea  it  himself,  with  the  energy  that 
marked  his  character.  **  Rather,"  exclaimed  he, 
**  would  I  sacrifice  my  body,  my  life,  my  estates,  and 
my  subjects,  than  the  word  of  God !"  A  Franciscan 
fnar,  named  Ferber,  pereeiving  this  inclination  of  the 
Prince  in  favour  of  tne  Reformation,  wrote  to  him  a 
letter  filled  with  reproaches  andentreatiea  to  continue 
faithful  to  Rome.  **  I  am  resolved,"  answered  Philip, 
*'  to  be  faithful  to  the  ancient  doctrine — but  as  I  find 
it  set  forth  in  the  Sciiptores :"  and  he  proceeded  to 
prove,  with  much  clearness  of  statement,  that  man  is 
justified  by  faith  alone.  The  monk,  confounded,  made 
no  reply.l  The  Landgrave  was  commonly  spoken  of  as 
**  the  disciple  of  Melancthon."^ 

Other  Princes  followed  the  same  course.  The 
Elector  Palatine  refused  to  countenance  the  slightest 
persecution ;  the  Duke  of  Luneburg,  nephew  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  began  the  Reformation  in  his  do- 
minions ;  and  the  King  of  Deimiark  gave  ordera  that, 
throagbout  Sleswick  uid  Holsteio,  every  one  should 
bo  at  liberty  to  worship  God  according  as  his  con- 
science dicuted. 

The  Reformation  gained  a  victoiy  yet  more  import- 
ant. A  Prince,  whose  conversion  to  Gospel  truth 
involved  consequences  most  momentous  to  our  own 
times,  now  evinced  a  diaposition  to  withdraw  from 
Rome.  One  day,  toward  the  end  of  June,  shortly 
after  the  return  of  Melancthon  to  Wittemberg,  Albert, 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  entered  Luther's  apartment  This 
chief  of  the  monaatic  knighta  of  Germany,  who  then 
governed  Prussia,  had  repaired  to  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg, to  invoke  the  aid  or  the  Empire  against  Poland. 
He  returned  broken  in  spirit.  On  one  hand,  Osiander*s 
preaching,  and  the  reading  of  the  New  Teatament,  had 
convinc^  him  that  his  monk's  vow  was  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God ;  on  the  other,  the  suppression  of 
the  national  government  in  Germany  had  deprived  him 
of  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  assistance  wiiicb  he  had 
come  to  solaciL  What  was  to  be  done  . .  .  .  ?  The 
Saxon  councillor,  De  Planilx,  in  whose  company  he 
bad  left  Nuremberg,  proposed  to  him  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  the  Reformer.  "  What  think  you,"  said 
the  anxioua  and  asitated  Prince  to  Luther,  **  of  the  rule 
of  our  order  1"    Luther  did  not  hesitate  ;  he  saw  that 

•  Vt  de  qamtionibiii  qaas  andiltsot  mover!,  aliqaid  diligsn. 
ter  eoQscnptam  euraret.    (Ibid.) 

1  Epitome  renovata  eoclesiastlcs  doctzinm. 
Seckendorf,  p.  198. 
Princep*  ille  ditcipaliis  FhiUppl  fuit  a  quibusdaa  appd- 
latos.    (Camer.  p.  M.) 
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«  comsB  of  conduct  in  conformity  with  the  Gospel  was 
also,  tlie  only  means  of  saving  Prossia.  "  Look  to 
Crod  for  assitance/'  said  he,  to  the  Grand  Master,  **  and 
reject  the  senseless  and  inconsistent  rule  of  year  order ; 
pot  an  end  to  yoar  detestable  hermaphrodite  principal- 
ity, neither  religious  nor  secular  ;*  away  with  mere 
pretended  chastity,  and  seek  that  which  is  the  true. 
Take  a  wife — and  become  the  founder  of  a  legitimate 
empire,  in  place  of  that  anomalous  monster/'t  These 
words  set  clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter a  state  of  things  which  he  had  as  yet  seen  but  in- 
distinctly. A  smile  lighted  up  his  coantenance ;  but 
he  was  too  prudent  to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts.! 
Melancthon,  who  was  present,  spoke  to  the  same  ef- 
fect as  Luther,  and  the  Prince  set  out  to  return  to 
his  dominions,  leaving  the  Reformers  in  the  con- 
fident hope  that  the  seed  which  they  had  sown  would 
sink  down  into  his  heart,  and  one  day  bring  forth 
fruit. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  Charles  the  Fifth  and  the 
Pope  had  opposed  the  national  assembly  at  Spires, 
fearing  lest  the  Word  of  God  should  win  over  all  pre- 
sent ;  but  the  Word  of  God  was  not  bound.  It  was 
denied  a  hearing  in  a  hall  of  a  town  of  the  Lower 
Palatinate.  But  what  then  1 — it  burst  forth  and  spread 
throughout  the  provices,  stirring  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, enlightening  the  Princes,  and  developing  that  Di- 
vine power  of  which  neither  Bulls  nor  ordinances  can 
ever  divest  it. 

While  nations  and  their  mlers  were  thus  coming  to 
the  light,  the  Reformers  were  endeavouring  to  remould 
everything  by  the  infusion  of  the  true  principles  of 
Christianity.  Public  worship  first  engaged  their  atten- 
tion. The  moment,  anticipated  by  the  Reformer,  when 
returning  from  the  Wartburg,  bad  arrived :  **  Now,'* 
said  he,  **  that  hearta  have  been  fortified  by  Divine 
Grace,  we  must  put  away  tboae  things  which  defile 
the  Lord's  kmgdom,  and  attempt  to  do  something  in 
the  Name  of  Jesus."  He  required  that  the  commu- 
nion should  be  taken  under  both  kinds ;  that  the  Sap- 
per should  be  cleared  of  everything  which  gave  to  it 
the  character  of  a  sacrifice  ;^  that  Christians  should 
never  assemble  themselves  together  without  having 
the  word  of  God  preached  to  them  ;||  tliat  the  fiock, 
or  at  least  the  priests  and  students,  should  meet  every 
morning  at  four  or  five  o'clock,  to  read  the  Old  Tesu- 
ment,  and  every  evening  at  five  or  six  o'clock  to  read 
the  New  Testament ;  that  on  Sundays  the  wholechureh 
should  meet  together,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  that 
the  great  object  of  the  services  should  be  to  sound 
abroad  the  Word  of  God.lT 

The  church  of  All  Saints,  at  Wittemberg,  especially 
called  forth  his  indignation.  In  it,  (lo  quote  the  words 
of  Seckendorf,)  9,991  masses  were  annually  celebrated, 
and  35,570  lbs.  of  wax  annually  consumed.  Luther 
called  it  "  the  sacrilege  of  Tophet.*'  "  There  are," 
said  he,  *<  only  three  or  four  lazy  monks  who  still  wor- 
ship this  shameful  Mammon ;  and  if  I  had  not  re- 
strained the  people,  this  abode  of  all  Saints,  or  rather 
of  all  Devils,  would  have  been  brought  down  with  a 
crash  such  as  the  world  has  never  ^et  heard." 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  church  that  the 
conflict  began.  It  resembled  those  ancient  sancto- 
aries  of  heathen  worship  in  Egypt,  Gaul,  and  Germa- 

*  Ut  ioeo  iIliasabomlnabiUsprincipatas,qiiI  hermaphrodita 
qaidam.    (L.  Epp.  ii.  pi  (^7.) 

t  Ut  contempte  ista  itnlta  coaAitaqne  regnla,  nzorem  da- 
esret.    (Ibid.) 

1  Ille  turn  arridt.  fed  nihil  xetpondit.    (Tbid .) 

^  Welae  chriitliche  Messe  za  halten.  JU  Opp.  (L.)  xxii. 
p.  983.) 

I  Dei  christliche  Oemelno  ninmer  ioll  zarainmen  kominen. 
ei  werd«  dean  daselbst  Oottss  Wort  geprediget  (L.  Opp. 
SDcll.  990.) 

ffDassdasWoittflaSchwangegebe.    (IMd.) 


ny,  which  were  ordamed  to  fall,  that  Christianity  might 
be  established  in  their  place. 

Luther,  earnestly  desirinjr  that  the  mass  should  be 
abolished  in  this  cathedral,  addressed  to  the  chapter,  oa 
the  1st  of  March,  1523,  a  requisition  to  that  effect, 
following  it  up  by  a  second  letter  dated  the  Uth  July.* 
The  canons  hsving  pleaded  the  Elector's  orders— 
*'  What,  in  this  case,  have  we  to  do  with  the  prince*! 
orders T'  remarked  Luther:  "he  is  bat  a  seculir 
prince ;  his  business  is  to  bear  the  sword,  and  not  to 
mtefere  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel."t  Luther  here 
clearly  marks  the  distinction  between  the  Sute  and 
the  Church.  *'  There  is,"  said  he  affain,  **  but  one 
sacrifice  to  put  away  sins — Christ  who  has  offered 
himself  once  for  all ;  and  we  are  partakers  theieof, 
not  by  any  works  or  sacrifices  of  ours— but  solely 
through  belief  of  the  word  of  God." 

The  Elector,  feeling  his  ond  approaching,  was  avens 
from  futher  change. 

But  entreaties  from  other  quarters  came  in  aid  of 
Luther.  **  It  is  hiffh  time  to  act,"  wrote  the  cathednl 
provost,  Jonas,  to  Uie  Elector :  "  such  a  shining  forth 
of  GK>spel  troth,  as  that  which  we  have  at  this  boor, 
does  not  ordinarily  last  longer  than  a  aunbeam.  Let 
us  then  lose  no  time."t 

This  letter  of  Jonas,  not  having  changed  the  Else- 
tor'a  views,  Luther  became  impatient ;  he  judged  that 
the  time  had  come  to  strike  the  final  Mow,  and  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  menace  to  the  chapter.  "  I  beg  of 
you,  ss  a  friend — ^I  desire  and  seriously  urge  it  upon 
you,  to  put  an  end  to  this  sectarian  worship.  If  yoa 
refuse  to  do  so,  you  shall,  God  helping,  receive  the 
punishment  which  you  will  have  deservwl.  I  say  this 
for  your  guidance,  and  I  request  an  immediate  reply- 
yes,  or  no— before  Sunday  next,  in  order  that  I  may 
consider  what  I  have  to  do.  God  give  you  grace  to 
follow  His  light.  ^ 

Mavtut  Ldthkr. 
"  Preacher  at  Wittemberg.'* 
"  TkurMdav,  Dee.  8ih,  1624." 

At  this  mncture  the  rector,  two  burgomasters,  and 
ten  councillors,  waited  upon  the  Dean,  and  begged  bim 
in  the  name  of  the  university,  of  the  council,  sod  of  ibe 
commune  of  Wittemberg,  **  to  aboliah  the  great  and 
horrible  impiety  committed  against  the  majesty  of 
God,  in  the  celebration  of  mass." 

The  chapter  found  it  necessary  to  give  way,  lod 
declared  that,  enlightened  by  the  word  of  God,^  tfaev 
acknowledged  the  abuses  which  had  been  denounced, 
and  published  a  new  order  of  service,  which  began  to 
be  observed  on  Christmas  Day,  1534. 

Thus  fell  the  mass  in  this  renowned  sanctuary,  where 
it  bad  so  long  held  out  against  the  reiterated  attacks 
of  the  Reformers.  The  elector,  Frederic,  soflering 
from  gout,  and  drawing  near  his  end,  could  not,  bf 
any  efforts  of  his,  reUrd  this  great  triumph  of  the 
Reformation.  He  ssw  in  it  the  will  of  God,  and  sub- 
milted  to  it.  The  cessation  of  Romish  observances, 
in  the  church  of  All  SainU,  hastened  their  aboiiiioo 
in  many  of  the  churches  of  Christendom.  In  allqaar- 
ters  there  was  similar  resistance,  but  also  the  like  Yie- 
tory.  Vainly  did  priests,  and  even  princes,  in  m*vf 
places,  try  to  oppose  obstacles ;  they  could  effect  no- 
thing. 

It  was  not  alone  in  public  worship  that  the  Refor- 
mation was  ordained  to  work  a  change.  Education 
was  very  early  aasociaied  with  the  Reformed  church; 

•  L.  Epp.  iL  p.  MB,  and  854. 

f  Welchem  gebuhrt  das  Sohwetd,  nJcht  das  PredigtaDt  xa 
versorgen.    (L.  Opp.  xviii.  p.  497.) 
i  Corp.  Ref.  i.  p.  680. 


L.  Epp.  ii.p.'6e6 
Dorch  das  Lie 


icht  des  heiligen  rottliehen  Woetos. . 
Opp.zTlU.p.«06.} 
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and  ibaso  two  instilutioDs,  in  their  power  to  regene- 
nte  maakind,  were  alike  invigorated  by  its  ioflueoce. 
It  waa  in  intimate  aUiaoce  with  letters  that  the  Reform- 
ation had  mado  iu  appearance  in  the  world  ;  and,  in 
the  hoar  of  its  triqmpb,  it  did  not  forget  its  ally. 

Christianity  is  not  a  mere  expansion  of  Judaism ; 
its  great  end  is  not  again  to  envelop  man,  as  the  pa- 
pacy aeeks  to  do,  in  £e  "swaddlinff-bands  of  outward 
ordinancee,  and  man*s  teaching.  Cbrbtianity  is  a  new 
creation ;  it  lakea  possession  of  the  inward  man,  and 
transforms  him  in  the  innermost  principles  of  his  nar 
tore ;  so  that  he  needeth  not  human  teaching,  hot,  by 
God*s  help,  is  able  of  himself,  and  by  himself,  to  discern 
that  which  is  true,  and  to  do  that  which  is  right.  ""^ 

To  bring  man  to  that  maturity  which  Christ  has 
pnrchased  for  him,  and  to  emancipate  him  from  the 
tutelage  in  which  Rome  had  so  long  held  him  bound, 
the  Refonnation  must  needs  develop  the  whole  man  ; 
and,  while  bv  the  Word  of  God  it  regenerated  his 
heart  and  will,  it  enlightened  his  noderstanding  by  the 
study  of  sacred  and  profane  literature. 

Luther  understood  this ;  he  felt,  that  to  consolidate 
the  Reformation,  he  must  work  on  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation,  remodel  the  achools,  and  propagate 
throughout  Christendom  the  knpwledge  necessary  for 
a  deep  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This,  therefore, 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life.  He  was  especially 
impreesed  with  this  conviction  at  this  period  of  his 
history,  and,  accordingly,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
coancillors  of  all  the  towns  in  Germany,  ui]|[iDg  them 
to  found  Christian  achools.  *<  Dear  sirs,"  said  he,  **  so 
much  money  is  annually  expended  in  arqueboses,  mak- 
ing roads,  and  constructing  dykes,  how  is  it  that  a  lit- 
tle is  not  expended  in  paying  one  or  two  schoolmas- 
ters u)  instruct  our  poor  children  1  God  stands  at 
the  door,  and  knocks  ;  blessed  are  we  if  we  open  to 
Him !  Now-a-days  there  ia  no  famine  of  God*s  word. 
Mj  dear  countrymen — buy,  buy,  while  the  market  is 
opened  before  your  dwellings.  The  Word  of  God  and 
His  grace  resembles  a  shower  which  falls  and  passes 
OD,  It  fell  among  the  Jews ;  but  it  paased  away,  and 
now  they  have  it  no  longer.  Paul  bore  it  with  nim  to 
Greece ;  but  there,  also,  it  is  passed,  and  Mabomet- 
anisoi  prevails  in  its  place.  It  came  to  Rome  and  the 
Latin  territories ;  but  from  thence  it  likewise  depart- 
ed, and  now  Rome  has  the  pope.t  O  !  Germans- 
think  not  that  you  will  never  have  that  Word  tsken 
away  from  you.  The  little  value  you  put  upon  it  will 
eause  it  to  be  withdrawn.  Therefore,  he  who  would 
have  it,  must  lay  hold  upon,  and  keep  it. 

"  Let  our  youth  be|  the  objects  of  your  care,'*  he 
continued,  addressing  the  magistrates,  **  for  many  pa- 
renu  are  like  the  ostrich,  their  hearts  are  hardened 
against  th^ir  young,  and,  satiafied  with  having  laid  the 
fjfgt  ihey  give  themselves  no  further  trouble  about  it. 
Tm  prosperity  of  a  town  does  not  consist  in  smassing 
wealth,  erecting  walls,  building  mansions,  and  the  pos- 
session of  srms.  If  attacked  by  a  party  of  madmen, 
iu  ruin  and  devastation  would  only  be  the  more  ter- 
rible. The  true  well-being  of  a  town,  its  security, 
its  strength,  is  to  number  within  it  many  learned,  se- 
rious, kind,  snd  well-educated  citizens.  And  who  is 
to  blame  that  there  are  found,  iu  our  day,  so  few  of 
this  stamp,  but  you,  magistrates,  who  have  sufiered  our 
youth  to  grow  up  like  the  neglected  growth  of  the  fo- 
rest 1" 

Luther  especially  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  the 
study  of  literature  and  languages ;  "  We  are  asked,*' 
says  he,  **  what  is  the  use  ofleaming  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  when  wo  can  read  the  Bible  in  German  1 


•Heb.e1isn.Tiail. 

t  Abor  bin  M  hin  s  sis  hsbsB  mm 
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But  for  the  languages,"  he  replied^  **  wo  should  never 
have  received  the  Gospel  .  .  languages  are  the  scab- 
bard in  which  the  sword  of  the  Spirit*  is  found  ; 
they  are  the  casket  which  holds  the  jewels ;  they  sre 
the  vessels  which  contain  the  new  wine ;  they  are  the 
baskets  in  which  are  kept  the  loaves  and  fishes  which 
are  to  feed  the  multitude.  If  we  cease  to  study  lan- 
guages, we  shall  not  only  lose  the  Gospel,  but  event- 
ually we  shall  be  unable  either  to  speak  or  write  in 
Latin  or  in  German.  From  the  hour  we  throw  them 
aaide,  Christianity  may  date  its  decline,  even  to  falling 
again  under  the  dominion  of  the  pope.  But  now  that 
languages  are  once  more  held  in  estimation,  they  dif- 
fuse such  light  that  all  mankind  are  astonished — and 
that  every  one  nuty  see  that  the  Gospel  we  preach  is 
almost  as  pure  sa  that  of  the  apostles  themselves. 
The  holy  lathers  of  other  daya,  made  many  mistakes 
by  reaaon  of  their  ignorance  of  languages ;  in  our 
time,  some,  like  the  Vaodois  of  Piedmont,  do  not  at- 
tach value  to  the  study  of  them ;  but  though  their  doc 
trine  may  be  sound,  they  often  fail  of  the  real  mesning 
of  the  sacred  text;  they  are  without  a  safeguard 
against  error,  and  I  much  fear  that  their  faith  will  not 
continue  pore.t    If  a  knowledge  of  languajges  had  not 

5iven  me  the  certainty  of  the  true  sense  oAhe  Word, 
might  have  have  been  a  pious  monk,  quietly  preach- 
ing the  truth  in  the  obacurity  of  the  cloister ;  but  I 
should  have  left  pope,  sophists,  and  their  anti-Christisn 
power,  in  the  ascendant.''^ 

But  Luiher*s  attention  waa  not  limited  to  the  educa- 
tion of  ecclesiastics ;  he  was  desirous  that  leaminff 
should  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  church  alone ;  and 
proposed  to  extend  it  to  the  laity,  who  had,  hitherto, 
been  debarred  from  it.  He  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries,  not  limited  merely  to  works  and 
commentaries  of  scholastic  divines,  and  fathers  of  the 
church,  but  furnished  with  the  productions  of  orators 
and  poets,  even  though  heathens,  aa  also  with  books 
of  literature,  law,  medicine,  and  history.  "  Such  writ- 
ings," said  he,  **  are  of  use  to  make  known  the  won- 
derful works  of  God.*' 

This  effort  of  Luther  is  one  of  the  most  important 
the  Reformation  produced.  It  wrested  learning  from 
the  hands  of  the  priesta,  who  had  monopolised  it,  like 
of  Egypt  in  ancient  times — and  rendered  it  ac- 
ceasible  to  aU.  From  thia  impulse,  derived  from  the 
Reformation,  some  of  the  greatest  developments  of 
later  ages  have  proceeded.  Literary  men,  and  scho- 
lars of  the  laity,  who,  now-a-days,  decry  the  ReforoM- 
tion,  forget  that  they  are  themselves  its  offiipriug ;  and 
tliat,  but  for  ita  influence,  they  would  at  this  hour  be 
like  half-edocatad  children,  subject  to  the  tyrannical 
authority  of  the  clergy.  The  Reformation  recognised 
the  intimate  connection  of  all  branches  of  learning,  re- 
ceiving all  to  learn,  and  opening  all  the  avenues  to 
learning.  **  They  who  despise  general  literature,*' 
said  Melancthon,  "  make  no  more  account  of  sacred 
theology  ;  their  affected  contempt  is  but  a  pretext  to 
conceal  their  indolence.**^ 

The  Reformation  not  only  communicated  a  mighty 
impulse  to  literature,  but  aerved  to  elevate  the  arta, 
although  Protestantism  hss  often  been  reproached  aa 
their  enemy.  Many  Protestants  have  willingly  taken 
up  and  borne  this  reproach.  We  will  not  examine 
whether  or  not  the  Reformation  ought  to  glory  in  it ; 
but  will  merely  remark,  that  impartial  history  dioes  not 

*  Die  Sprachen  find  die  Schetde,  darinnen  dIesMenerdes 
Qaistss  tteket  (L.  Opp.  W.  x.  p.  AM  ) 

t  £s  sey  oder  werdo  nkht  lauter  blaibsa.  (L.  Opp.  W.  z. 
p.  ftM.) 

t  Ich  hatte  wobl  aucb  konnen  fixtmm  leyn  und  in  der  SCflle 


rechte  predigen.    (Ibid ) 
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confirm  the  premises  on  which  the  charge  rests.  Let  Ro- 
man Catholicism  pride  itself  on  being  more  favorable 
than  Protestantism  to  the  arts.  Be  it  so  :  Paganism 
was  even  more  so ;  while  Protestantism  hath  somewhat 
else  to  glory  in.  There  are  some  religions  in  which  the 
'  disposition  in  man  to  a  tasto  for  the  fine  arts  has  a  place 
assigned  to  it  above  that  given  to  his  moral  nature. 
Chrisiianity  is  distinguished  from  these  by  the  fact  that 
the  moral  element  is  its  essence.  Christian  principle 
manifests  itself,  not  in  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts, 
but  in  the  fruits  of  a  Christian  life.  Every  sect  that 
forgets  this  bearing  of  Christianity  upon  morals,  forfeiu 
its  claim  to  the  name  of  Christian.  Rome  has  not  en- 
tirely renounced  this  essential  characteristic,  but  Pro- 
testantism cherishes  it  in  far  greater  purity.  It  takes 
pleasure  in  deep  acquaintance  with  morals,  discrimi- 
nating religious  actiona,  not  by  their  outward  appeal^ 
•nee  and  effect  upon  the  imagination,  but  according  to 
their  inherent  worth,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  con- 
science ;  so  that,  if  the  papacy  is  strongly  marked  as 
an  esthetic  system,  as  Ims  been  provdi  by  an  able 
writer,"  ProtesUntism  is  equally  characterised  as  a 
moral  system. 

Nevertheless,  the  Reformation,  while  primarily  ap- 
pealing to  the  moral  sense,  addressed  the  whole  man. 
We  have  seen  bow  it  spoke  to  his  understanding,  and 
what  it  did  for  literature  ;  it  spoke  also  to  his  sensibi> 
lity  and  imagination,  and  thereby  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  arts.  The  church  was  no  longer 
composed  exclusively  of  priests  and  friars  ;  it  was  the 
assembly  of  the  faithful.  AH  were  to  take  part  in  the 
worship,  and  congregational  sioging  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  priest's  chanting.  Luther,  in  translating 
the  Psalms,  had  in  view  their  adapution  to  be  anng  in 
churches.  Thus  a  taste  for  music  was  disseminated 
throuffhoot  the  nation. 

**  Next  to  theology,"  said  Luther,  '*  it  is  to  music 
that  I  give  the  highest  place  and  the  greatest  bonour.f 
A  schoolmaster,*'  he  added,  **  ought  to  know  how  to 
sing ;  without  this  qualification  I  would  have  nothing 
(o  do  with  him." 

One  day,  when  some  fine  music  was  performing,  he 
exclaimed,  in  transport,  **  If  oar  Lord  God  has  shed 
forth  such  wondrous  gifts  on  this  earth,  which  is  no 
better  than  a  dark  nook,  what  may  we  not  expect  in 
that  eternal  life  in  which  we  shall  be  ]jerfocted.**  From 
the  days  of  Luther,  the  congrcTgated  worshippers  have 
taken  part  in  the  singing ;  the  Bible  has  been  the  great 
theme  of  their  songs ;  and  the  impulse  communicated 
at  that  period  of  the  Reformation,  has  more  recently 
produced  those  noble  oratorios,  which  have  carried  the 
art  to  its  highest  point  of  attainment. 

Poetry  participated  in  the  movement  In  singing 
the  prsises  of  God,  Christians  were  not  willing  to  re- 
strict themselves  to  simple  renderings  of  ancient  hymns. 
The  souls  of  Luther  and  his  contemporaries,  elevated 
by  faith  to  the  RM»st  sublime  contemplations,  roused  to 
•nthosiasm  by  the  dangers  and  struggles  which  inces- 
santly threstened  the  infant  church,  inspired  by  the  po- 
etry of  the  Old,  and  the  hope  of  the  New  Teaumeot, 
soon  began  to  pour  out  their  feelings  in  religious  songs, 
in  which  poetry  and  music  joined,  and  blended  their 
nost  heavenly  accents  ;  and  thus  were  hesrd  reviving 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  hymns  which,  in  the  first 
century,  soothed  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs.  In 
IftSS,  Luther,  ss  we  have  already  said,  consecrsted  it 
to  the  commemoration  of  the  martyrs  of  Brussels ; 
others  of  the  children  of  the  Relbnnatioo  followed  hi» 
example.  Many  were  the  hymns  composed,  snd  rapidly 
circulated  among  the  people,  and  greatly  did  they  con 

*  Chateaabrisad,  Oenie  du  Christfsnisae. 
t  i^b  gebe  iia<?h  der  Thmlogie.  der  Muslca  don  ni 
LM«a  and  hdchste  Ehre.   (L.  0pp.  W.  xxii.  p  9363.) 


tribute  to  arouse  their  slumbering  minds.  It  wii  in 
this  same  year  Hans  Sach  composed  the  Nighttngitit 
of  WUtemberg,  It  represented  the  teaching  that  Iwi 
been  current  in  tlie  cnurch,  for  four  centuries,  ut 
moonlight  time  of  wandering  in  the  deserts.  But  tin 
nightingale  proclaimed  the  dawn,  and,  soaring  abore 
the  morning  mist,  sang  the  praise  of  the  day. 

While  lyric  poesy  was  thus  deriving  from  the  Re- 
formation its  loftiest  inspiration,  satirical  verses  tnd 
dramas,  from  the  pen  of  Hutten,  Mumer,  and  Manuel, 
were  attacking  the  most  flagrant  corruptions. 

It  is  to  the  Reformation  that  the  great  poets  of  Eng- 
land, Germany*  and  perhaps  of  France,  are  indebted 
for  the  highest  flights  of  their  muse. 

Painting  was,  of  all  the  arts,  the  least  sffected  by 
the  Reformation.  This,  nevertheless,  was  renorated, 
and,  as  it  were,  hallowed  by  that  universsi  mevemeDt 
which  was  then  communicstod  to  all  the  powers  of 
man.  The  great  master  of  that  age,  Lucas  Craoaeh, 
settled  at  Wittemberg,  and  became  the  painter  of  the 
Reformation.  We  have  seen  how  he  reprssenied  the 
points  of  contrast  between  Christ  and  anti-Christ,  (the 
pope,)  and  was  thus  among  the  most  influential  inttni* 
ments  in  that  change  by  which  the  nation  was  trans- 
formed. As  soon  as  he  had  received  new  convictioai, 
he  devoted  his  chastened  pencil  solely  to  paintings  in 
harmony  with  the  tbonghts  of  a  Christian,  snd  gave  is 
groups  of  children,  represented  as  blessed  by  tbe  Sa* 
viour,  that  peculiar  grace  with  which  he  had  preriouaiy 
invested  legendary  saints. 

Albert  IJurer  was  one  of  those  who  were  altiacted 
by  the  Word  of  Truth,  and  from  that  time,  a  d«w  im- 
pulse was  given  to  his  genius.  His  master-pieces  wen 
produced  subsequently  to  conversion.  It  might  have 
been  discerned,  from  the  style  in  which  he  tfasflcefor- 
ward  depicted  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  that  tbe 
Bible  had  been  restored  to  the  people,  and  that  the 
painter  derived  thence  a  depth,  power,  life,  and  digoitj, 
which  ho  never  would  have  found  within  himself.* 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that,  of  all  the  aits, 
Painting  is  that  one  whose  influence  upon  religion  ii 
most  open  to  well  founded  and  stronj^  objection.  W* 
see  it  continually  connected  with  grievooa  ioimoralitr 
or  pernicious  error ;  and  those  who  have  stadied 
history,  or  visited  Italy,  will  look  for  nothing  in  tbisait 
of  benefit  to  human-kind.  Our  general  remark  holds 
good,  however,  notwithsunding  this  exception. 

Thus  everything  progressed,  arts,  literature,  ponty 
of  worship^and  the  minds  of  prince  snd  people.  Birt 
this  glorious  harmony,  which  the  Gospel,  in  its  revinlt 
everywhere  produced,  was  on  the  e\'e  of  being  disturb- 
ed. The  melody  of  the  Wittemberg  Nightingale  »u 
to  be  broken  in  upon  by  the  howling  of  tbe  leinpest, 
and  the  roaring  of  lions.  In  a  moment  a  cloud  o^ 
spread  Germany,  and  a  brilliant  day  was  soceseded 
by  a  night  of  profound  darkness. 

A  political  ferment,  very  different  from  that  which 
the  Gospel  brin^  with  it,  had  long  been  aecretly  wori- 
mg  in  the  Empire.  Sinking  under  secular  and  eeclfr 
sissticsl  oppression,  and,  in  some  of  the  ststea,  fonotng 
psrt  of  tbe  seigneurial  property,  and  lisbte  to  sale  wiih 
it,  the  people  begsii  to  threaten  to  rise  in  insorfrc»<Wj 
Slid  burst  their  tetters.  This  spirit  of  resistance  hw 
shown  itself  long  before  the  Reformation,  by  rarloo' 
symptoms  ;  and  even  at  that  time  a  feeling  of  religion 
had  mingled  with  the  political  elemenU  of  resists "««• 
It  was  impossible,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  lo  kwP 
SRunder  two  principles  so  intimately  associated  wito 
the  existence  of  nations  In  Holland,  st  the  close  oi 
Vhe  preceding  century,  the  pcassntry  had  ™"''®  •"'"J 
I  surreciion,  representing  on  ibeir  haoners  a  l<>*f  P' "J^ 
sod  a  cheese,  the  two  sUple  articles  of  their  ^ 
I  •  Ranks,  Deutsche  Ooschichta,  iL  p. «' 
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country.  The  *'  aUimue  of  the  fJbef,*'  showed  iteelf 
first  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Spires,  in  1603 ;  end  in 
1613,  being  encouraged  bj  the  priests,  it  was  re-aeted 
el  Brisgau.  In  1614,  Wurtembarff  was  the  scene  of 
*'  the  l^gue  of  poor  Conrad,"  whi<»  had  wt  iu  object 
to  sustain,  by  the  revolt,  *•  the  right  of  God."  In  1516, 
Carinthia  and  Hungary  had  been  the  theatre  of  terrible 
commotions.  These  seditions  moveroents  had  been 
arrested  by  torrents  of  blood  ;  but  no  relief  had  been 
afforded  to  the  people.  A  political  reform  was,  there- 
fore, not  less  evidently  needed  than  religions  reform. 
In  (his  the  people  were  right ;  but  it  most  be  admitted, 
that  they  were  not  ripe  for  its  enjoyment. 

Sinee  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation  these 
popQiar  ferments  hsd  not  been  repeated  ;  men's  minds 
were  absorbed  with  other  thoughts.  Luther,  whose 
peneCratinff  eye  had  discerned  the  eondition  of  people's 
minds,  had,  from  his  tower  in  the  Wartburg,  addressed 
to  them  some  serious  exhortations  of  a  nature  to  pedfy 
their  agitated  feelings : — 

**  fteoeilion,"  he  observed,  "  never  obtahw  for  us 
the  benefit  we  seek,  and  God  condemns  it.  What  is 
lebelUon!  is  it  not  to  revenge  oneself  1  The  devil 
tries  hard  to  stir  up  to  rebellion  such  as  embrace  the 
Goepel,  that  it  may  be  covered  with  repfoach ;  but 
thay  who  have  rightly  received  the  truths  I  have  preach- 
ed, will  not  be  found  in  rebellioo.*'* 

The  aspect  of  things  gave  cause  to  fear  that  the 
popalar  ferment  could  not  be  much  longer  restrained. 
The  government  which  Frederic  of  Saxony  had  taken 
pains  to  form,  and  which  possessed  the  nation's  confi- 
dence, was  broken  op.  The  Emperor,  whose  energy 
would  perhaps  have  supplied  the  place  of  the  influence 
of  the  national  administration,  was  absent ;  the  princes, 
whose  union  had  always  constituted  the  strenfftb  of 
Germany,  were  at  variance ;  and  the  new  manifestoes 
of  Charies  the  Fifth  against  Luther,  by  excluding  all 
hope  of  a  future  reconciliation,  deprived  the  Reformer 
of  much  of  the  moral  influence,  by  which,  in  1629,  he 
had  succeeded  in  calming  the  tempest.  The  barrier, 
which  had  hitherto  withstood  the  torrent,  being  swept 
away,  its  fury  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 

The  leli^ous  movement  did  not  give  birth  to  the 
political  agitation  ;  but  in  some  quarters  it  was  drawn 
mto,  and  went  along  with  its  swelling  tide.  We  might 
perhaps,  go  farther,  and  acknowledge  that  the  move- 
ment which  the  Reformation  communicated  to  the 
popular  mind,  added  strength  to  the  discontent  which 
was  everjrwhere  fermenting.  The  vehemence  of  Lu- 
ther's writings,  his  bold  words  and  actions,  and  the 
stem  truth  be  spake,  not  only  to  the  Pope  and  the 
pelates,  bnt  even  to  tlio  nobles,  must  needs  have  con- 
tributed to  inflame  minds  that  were  already  in  a  sute 
of  considerable  excitement.  Thus  Erasmus  failed  not 
to  remind  him — **  We  are  now  gathering  the  fruits  of 
your  tesching."t  Moreover,  the  animating  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  now  fully  brought  to  light,  stirred  all  bo- 
soms, and  filled  them  with  hopeful  anticipations.  But 
there  were  many  unrenewed  hearts  which  were  not 
prepared  by  a  chanffe  of  thought  for  the  faith  and  liberty 
of  a  Christian.  They  were  quite  willing  to  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  fU>me,  bnt  they  had  no  desire  to  take  upon 
them  the  yoke  of  Christ.  Thus,  when  the  Princes 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  Rome  endeavoured,  in  their 
anger,  to  crush  the  Reformation,  thoee  who  were  really 
Christians  were  enabled  patiently  to  endure  those  cruel 
persecutions— ^while  the  majority  were  roused  to  re- 
sistance, and  broke  forth  in  tumulu ;  and,  finding  their 
desires  opposed  in  one  diiection,  they  sought  vent  for 

*  Lethsi^  tvsae  Bimahmiog  an  alle  Ckris^'*«  sieh  ror 
▲oAtihr  and  Kmporang  zu  huten.    (Opp.  xvlii.  ^  9W.) 
t  Habssrasfrttctnm  ttti  ^piiitos.    (Ensau  Hypsrasp.  B.4) 


them  in  another.  "  Why  is  it,"  said  they,  "  when  the 
Church  invites  all  men  to  a  glorious  liber^,  that  ser* 
vitnde  is  perpetuated  inihe  state  ?  When  the  Gospel 
inculcatea  nothing  but  gentleness,  why  should  Govern- 
ments rule  only  by  force  1"  Unhappily,  at  the  very 
period  when  a  reformation  of  religion  was  hsiled  with 
joy,  alike  by  nobles  and  people,  a  political  reformation, 
on  the  contrary,  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  nation.  And  while  the  former  had  the 
Gospel  for  its  rule  and  basis,  the  Jatter  had  ere  long 
no  principlea  or  motives  but  violence  and  insobjection. 
Hence^-while  the  one  was  kept  witbiA  the  bounds  of 
truth,  the  other  rapidly  overpassed  all  bounds— like  an 
impetuous  torrent  bursting  its  banka.  But  to  deny 
that  the  Reformatbn  exeitcd  an  indirect  influence  on 
the  commotions  which  then  disturbed  the  Empire, 
would  sofaiect  the  historian  to  the  charge  of  partiality. 
A  fire  bail  been  lighted  up  in  Germany  by  religioua 
discussions,  from  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  but 
that  some  sparks  should  escape  which  were  likely  to 
inflame  the  popular  minds. 

The  pretensions  of  a  handful  of  fanatics  to  Divine 
inspiration  added  to  the  danger.  While  the  Reforma- 
tion constantly  appealed  from  the  authority  claimed  bv 
the  Church  to  the  real  authority  of  the  Sacred  Word, 
those  enthusiasts  rejected,  not  only  the  authority 'of  the 
Church,  but  that  of  Scripture  also ;  they  began  to  speak 
only  of  an  inward  Woid-^'an  internal  revelation  from 
God ;  and,  unmindful  of  the  natural  corruption  of  their 
hearts,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  intoxication 
of  spiritual  pride,  and  imagined  themaelves  to  be 
saints. 

*«  The  Sacred  Writings,**  said  Luther,  ^  were  treated 
by  them  as  a  dead  letter,  and  their  cry  was,  *  the  Spirit ! 
the  Spirit !'  But  assuredly,  I,  for  one,  will  not  follow 
wither  their  spirit  is  leading  them !  May  God,  in  His 
mercy,  preserve  me  from  a  Church  in  which  there  are 
only  snch  saints.*  I  wish  to  be  in  fellowship  with  the 
humble,  the  weak,  the  sick,  who  know  and  feel  their 
sin,  and  sish  and  cry  continually  to  God  from  the  hot* 
torn  of  tbetr  hearts  to  obtain  comfort  and  deliverance.'* 
These  words  of  Luther  have  a  depth  of  meaning,  and 
indicate  the  change  which  his  views  wero  undergoing 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Church.  They,  at  the  same 
time,  ahow  how  opposed  the  religious  principles  of  the 
rebels  were  to  the  religious  prineiplee  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

The  most  noted  of  these  enthusiaets  was  Thomas 
Munxer;  he  was  not  without  talent;  hsd  read  bis 
Bible,  was  of  a  xealous  temperament,  and  might  have 
done  good,  if  he  had  been  able  to  eather  up  his  agi« 
tated  thoughts,  and  attain  to  settled  oeace  of  t 
ence.  But  with  little  knowledge  of  his  own  I 
and  wanting  in  true  humility,  be  was  ukeo  op  with 
the  desire  of  reforming  the  world,  and,  like  the  gene- 
ralitv  of  enthusiasts,  forgot  that  it  was  with  himself, 
he  should  begin.  Certain  mystical  writinga,  which  he 
had  read  in  his  youth,  had  given  a  false  direction  to  his 
thoughts.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  at 
Zwickau  ;  quitted  Wittemberg  on  Luther's  return  (hi- 
ther— not  satisfied  to  hold  a  aecondsry  pkice  in  the 
general  esteem,  snd  became  pastor  of  the  smsll  town 
of  Alstsdt,  in  Thuringia.  Here  he  could  not  long  re- 
main quiet,  but  publicly  charged  the  Reformers  with 
establishing,  by  their  adherence  to  the  written  Word,  a 
species  of  Popery,  and  with  forming  churches  which 
were  not  pure  and  holy. 

**  Luther,*'  said  be, "  has  liberated  men*s  consciences 
from  the  Papal  yoke ;  but  he  has  left  them  in  a  carnal 

*  Der  barmherzice  Oott  behnte  inich  Ja  fur  dcr  cbristlioh«n 
Kirche,  daren  eitrl  hdligs  iind.  (Upon  John  1  9.  L.  Ovo, 
(W.)tii.p.l4».) 
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liberty,  and  has  not  led  them  forward  in  spirit  toward 
God."» 

He  considered  himself  as  called  of  God  to  remedy 
this  great  evil.  The  revelations  of  the  Synitt  accord- 
ing to  him,  were  the  means  hy  which  the  Reformation 
he  was  charged  with  should  he  effected.  **  He  who 
hath  the  Spirit,  said  he,  **  hath  true  faith,  altbongh  he 
should  never  once  in  all  his  life  see  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  heathen  and  the  Turks  are  better  preparea  to  re- 
ceive the  Spirit  than  many  of  those  Christians  who  call 
us  enthusiasts.*'  This  remark  was  directed  againat 
Luther.  **  In  order  to  receive  the  Spirit,"  continued 
he,  **  we  most  mortify  the  flesh — wear  sackcloth— ne- 

f^lect  the  body — be  of  a  sad  countenance— 4ieep  si- 
encef — forsake  the  haunts  of  men — and  implore  God 
to  Toochsafe  to  us  an  assurance  of  His  favour.  Then 
it  is  that  God  will  come  unto  us,  and  talk  with  us,  ss 
he  did  of  old  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  If  He 
were  not  to  do  so,  he  would  not  deserve  our  regard.^ 
I  have  received  from  God  the  commiasion  to  gather 
together  His  elect  in  a  holy  and  eternal  union." 

The  ajgjtation  and  ferment  which  were  working  in 
men's  minds  were  not  a  little  favourable  to  the  spresd 
of  these  enthusiastic  ideas.  Men  love  the  marvellous 
and  whatever  flatters  their  pride.  Munzer  having  in- 
oculated, with  his  own  views,  a  portion  of  his  flock, 
abolished  the  practice  of  chaunting,  and  all  the  other 
ceremonies  annexed  to  public  wonhip.  He  maintained 
that  to  obey  princes  <*  devoid  of  undersUnding,"  was 
to  serve,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  God  and  Belial ; 
and  then  setting  off  at  the  head  of  his  parishioners  to 
ft  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alstadt,  to  which  pil- 
grims were  accustomed  to  resort  from  all  quarters,  he 
toully  demolished  it.  After  this  exploit,  being  oblig^ 
to  leave  the  country,  be  Wandered  from  place  to  place 
in  Germany,  and  came  as  far  as  Switzerland,  every- 
where carrying  with  him,  and  communicating  to  all 
who  gave  ear  to  him,  the  project  of  a  general  revolu- 
tion. Wherever  he  went  he  found  men's  minds  pre- 
pared. His  words  were  like  gunpowder  cast  upon 
burning  coals,  snd  a  violent  explosion  quickly  ensued. 
Luther,  who  had  rejected  the  warlike  enterprises  of 
Sickingen,^  could  not  be  led  away  by  the  tumultuous 
movements  of  the  peaaantry.  Happily  for  social  or- 
der, the  Gospel  kept  him  from  falling  into  this  error ;  for 
what  would  have  been  the  consequences,  had  he  cast 
his  extensive  influence  into  the  scale  1  ...  He  reso- 
lutely maintained  the  distinction  between  spiritual  and 
secular  matters ;  consUntly  affirming,  that  it  was  to 
immortal  souls  that  Christ  gave  liberty  by  His  word  ; 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  he  impugned  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  he  on  the  other,  with  equal  courage, 
stood  up  for  the  power  of  rulers.  «*  A  Christian,** 
said  he, "  ought  to  suffer  a  hundred  deaths,  rather  than 
be  mixed  up  in  the  least  degree  with  the  revolted  pea- 
santry." He  wrote  to  the  Elector—'*  It  gives  me  in- 
describsble  satisfsction  that  these  enthusiasts  them- 
selves  boast,  to  all  who  will  give  ear  to  them,  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  us.  « It  is,*  say  they,  *  the  Spirit 
which  impeU  us  ;*  to  which  I  reply,  '  that  it  muat  be 
an  evil  spirit,  that  bears  no  other  fruits  than  the  pillage 
of  convenU  and  churches ;!  the  greatest  robbers  on 
this  earth  might  easily  do  as  much  as  thst.'* 

At  the  same  time,  Luther,  who  deaired  for  others 
the  liberty  that  be  claimed  for  himself,  was  dissuading 

*  Fuhrete  tie  nicht  weiler  in  Oeiat  and  an  Oott.    (L.  Odd. 

xix.  flW )  ^      fF 

\  8aur  Mhen,  den  Bart  nicht  abschneiden.    (L.  0pp.  six. 

t  The  exprenion  Diod  by  Munzer  U  low  and  irrevsrsot : 
£r  woUt  in  OoU  ichsiHen  w«n&  er  nioht  mit  Ihm  rodet,  wis 
■tit  Atoahaa.    (Hi*,  of  Maaxer,by  Mslanothon.    Ibid.  ^ 
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the  Prince  from  reaorting  to  severe  messoret.  "let 
them  preach  what  they  will,  and  against  when  \hgj 
pleaae,"  said  he,  "  for  it  is  the  Word  of  God  alone 
which  must  go  forth  and  give  them  battle.  If  tk 
spirit  ffi  Mem  be  the  true  Spirit,  any  severity  of  om 
will  be  unavailing ;  but  if  our  Spirit  be  the  tnifi,  He 
will  not  fear  their  violence  !  Let  us  leave  tbs  Spiiiu 
to  struggle  and  contend.*  A  few,  perhaps,  may  be  w- 
doced.  In  every  bsttle  there  are  eome  wounded ;  bat 
he  who  is  faithful  in  the  fight  shall  receive  the  crown. 
Nevertheless,  if  they  have  recourse  to  the  swoid,  let 
your  Highness  prohibit  it,  and  command  them  lo  qoit 
your  dominiona." 

The  inaurrection  commenced  in  the  districto  of  tbe 
Black  Foreat,  near  the  sources  of  the  Dsnube,  •  oooo- 
try  that  had  been  often  the  theatre  of  popular  comiae- 
tions.  On  the  19th  July,  1524,  the  ThorgOTian  pea- 
santry rose  against  the  Abbot  of  Reicheoeao,  who  bed 
refused  to  appoint  over  them  an  evangelical  praacber. 
Shortly  after  thia,  several  thoosanda  of  them  coUectid 
round  the  small  town  of  Tenger — their  object  bdag 
to  liberate  an  eoclesiaatie  who  was  there  impfiaoced. 
The  insurrection  spread,  with  inconceivable  lapidi^, 
from  Suabia  as  far  as  the  Rhenish  proviocee,  Fiaoco* 
nia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony.  In  January,  1525,  all 
these  countries  were  in  a  state  of  open  insunectioa. 

Toward  the  cloae  of  that  month,  the  peaaantry  pet 
forth  a  declaration  in  twelve  articles,  wbeisin  they 
claimed  the  liberty  of  choosing  their  own  paston,  the 
abolition  of  amall  tithes,  servitude,  and  the  tazea  oa  in- 
heritance ;  the  right  to  hunt,  fiah,  cot  wood,  dec.  £aek 
demand  was  backed  by  a  passage  from  the  Bible :  and 
they  concluded  with  the  words—'*  If  we  tie  wiong. 
let  Luther  aet  us  right  by  the  Scriptures.*' 

They  requested  to  have  the  opinions  of  the  diviBae 
of  Wittemberg.  MeUncthon  and  Luther  each  gafe 
hia  judgment  separately ;  and  the  decision  of  each  re- 
minds us  of  the  difference  that  marked  their  cbaractan. 
Melancthon,  who  regarded  any  disturbance  as  a  i^ 
ous  crime,  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  habitual  oiu- 
ness,  and  aeemed  to  labour  to  express  iho  streogtb  m 
his  indignation.  According  to  him,  the  peaaantiT  «f> 
public  criminals,  on  whom  be  invoked  ail  laws--diTme 
and  human.  If  amicable  communications  aboold  nil 
of  effect,  he  would  have  the  magiatrates  to  pursue  tbeai. 
aa  they  would  robbers  and  asssssins.  "  NevertbeloMi 
adda  be— (and  aoroe  one  feature,  at  least,  we  need  to 
find,  that  shall  remind  ua  of  Melancthon)—"  tbink  of 
the  erpham  before  you  have  recouiae  to  capital  paoitt- 
ment  !*' 

Luther  took  the  aame  view  of  the  revolt  uMelaoe- 
thon,  but  he  had  a  heart  which  deeply  felt  for  the  oi- 
aeriea  of  the  people-  He  manifested,  on  this  o^^/JJU; 
a  noble  impartiality,  and  frankly  spoke  truth  to  both 
partiea.  He  first  addreaaed  the  princes— sod  nxv* 
psrticulariy  the  bishops  : — 

"  It  is  you,'*  said  he,  "  who  have  caused  tberewtt; 
it  is  your  declamations  against  the  Gospel,  it  ia  Tov 
guilty  oppression  of  the  poor  of  the  flock^^^hicb  ure 
driven  the  people  to  despair.  My  dear  Lords,  it  is  b^J 
the  peasants  who  have  risen  against  you— it  is  ^^ 
Himself  who  is  opposing  vour  madness. t  The  ^ 
santa  are  but  instruments  He  is  employing  to  humble 
you.  Think  not  you  can  escape  the  puDtthmcni  »• 
served  for  you.  £ven  though  you  should  succeed  m 
exterminating  all  the  peasantry,*  God  could  from  tbaee 
stones  rsise  op  others  to  chaatise  your  pride.  1'  ^ 
were  bent  on  avenging  my  own  wrongs,  I  might  laagB 
in  my  aleeve-^and  quieUy  look  on,  while  the  peasaouy 
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LOTHER'S  VIEW  OP  THE  REVOLT— LtJTHER  TO  THE  PEASANTRY. 

wen  acting— or  eren  inHame  their  rage — ^bat  the  Lord 
keep  me  from  it !  My  dear  Lorda,  for  the  lote  of  God ! 
cmlm  yoor  irritation ;  grant  reasonable  conditions  to 
these  poor  people,  as  j^rensied  and  misled  persons ; 
atppease  these  commotions  by  gentle  methods,  lest  they 
give  girth  to  a  conflagration  which  shall  aet  all  Ger- 
many in  a  flame.  Some  of  their  twelve  articlea  con- 
tain juat  and  reasonable  demands.*^ 

Such  an  ezordiam  was  calculated  to  gain  for  Lnther 
the  confidence  of  the  peaaantry,  and  to  induce  them  to 
listen  to  the  truths  which  he  was  about  to  press  upon 
them.  After  admitting  that  aome  of  their  demanda 
were  founded  in  justice,  he  declared  that  rebellion  was 
the  act  of  heathena:  that  Christians  were  called  to 
suffer,  not  to  flght :  that  if  they  persisted  in  their  re- 
Yolt  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel,  bot  contrarv  to  the 
▼ery  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  he  should  consider  them 
as  worse  enemies  than  the  Fope.  *'  The  Pope  and 
the  Emperor,"  continued  he,  **  combined  against  me  ; 
but  the  more  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  atormed,  the 
more  did  the  Gospel  make  its  way.  Why  was  this  1 
Becaoae  I  neither  took  up  the  aword,  nor  called  for 
vengeance,  nor  had  recourse  to  tumult  or  revolt ;  I 
committed  all  to  God— and  wailed  for  Him  to  inter- 
pose by  His  mighty  power.  The  Christian  conflict  is 
not  to  be  carried  on  by  sword  or  arquebuss,  but  by 
endurance  and  the  croab.  Christ,  their  Captain,  would 
not  have  hia  servanta  smite  with  the  sword — he  waa 
banged  upon  a  tree.^* 

But  in  Tain  did  Lather  inculcate  these  Christian 
precepts.  The  people,  under  the  influence  of  the  in- 
flammatory harangues  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  were 
deaf  to  the  words  of  the  Reformer.  **  He  ta  playing 
the  hypocrite,**  aaid  they,  **  and  flatters  the  nobles : 
be  has  himself  made  war  againat  the  Pope,  and  yet 
czpccta  that  we  abould  submit  to  our  oppressors.** 

instead  of  subsiding,  the  insorrection  grew  more 
formidable.  At  Womsbui^g,  Count  Louis  of  HeHen- 
^tein,  and  the  seventy  men  under  his  command,  were 
doomed  to  death.  A  body  of  peasantry  drew  up  in 
cloee  Fanka,  with  advanced  pikes,  while  tithers  drove 
the  Count  and  hia  retainera  againat  the  points  of  this 
forest  of  weapona.^  The  wife  of  the  ill-fated  Helfen- 
atein,  a  natural  daughter  t>f  the  Emperor,  Maximilian, 
holding  her  infant  in  her  arma.  implored  them,  on  bend- 
ed knees,  to  spare  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  viiinly 
endeavoured  to  avert  this  barbareoa  muider.  A  lad 
who  had  served  nnder  the  Count,  and  had  afterward 
joined  the  rebels,  gamboled  in  mockery  before  him,  and 
played  the  dead  march  upon  hia  fife,  aa  if  he  liad  been 
leading  his  victims  in  a  dance.  ATI  perished ;  the  infant 
waa  wounded  in  its  mother's  arm8,aiid  sbeherself  thrown 
npon  a  dung-cart,  and  thus  conveyed  to  Heilbronn. 

At  the  news  of  these  atrocities,  a  cry  of  horror  was 
uttered  by  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  and  Luther'a 
feeling  heart  waa  violently  agitated.  On  one  hand, 
Che  peasantry,  ridieotinff  his  counsel,  asserted  thst  they 
had  a  revcdation  from  Heaven,  impiously  perverted  the 
threatenings  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  proclaim- 
ed an  equality  of  conditiona,  and  a  commmu'ty  of  goods, 
defended  their  cruao  with  fire  and  sword,  and  rioted  in 
barbarona  executions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemies 
of  the  Reformation,  with  malicious  sneera,  enquired  if 
the  Reformer  did  not  know  that  it  waa  eaaier  to  kindle 
a  lire  than  to  extingutsb  it.  Indignant  at  these  exces- 
ses, and  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  they  miglit  cheek 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  Lother  no  longer  hesiuted ; 
be  laid  aside  his  former  forbearance,  aiid  denounced 
the  rebels  with  all  the  energy  of  bis  character,  over- 
passing, perhaps,  the  joat  bounds  within  which  he 
abould  have  contained  himself. 
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**  The  peasantry,**  said  he,  "  are  guilty  of  three  hor- 
rible Crimea  against  God  and  roan  ;  and  thus  deserve 
both  the  death  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  soul.  In 
the  first  place,  they  rebel  against  their  rulers,  to  whom 
they  have  awom  allegiance  ;  next,  they  rob  and  plun- 
der convents  and  castles ;  and,  to  crown  all,  they  cloak 
their  crimea  under  the  profession  of  the  Gospel !  If 
you  neglect  to  shoot  a  mad  doff,  yt>orBelf  and  all  your 
neighboura  will  perish.  He  who  dies  in  the  cause  of 
the  magiatretes  will  be  a  true  martyr,  provided  he  fight 
with  a  good  conscience.** 

Luther  then  proceeds  to  comment  severely  upon  the 
guilty  violence  of  the  peasantry,  in  compelling  simple 
and  peaceable  men  to  join  their  nnks,  and  thus  bring- 
ing them  into  the  aame  condemnation.  He  then  pro- 
ceoda :  **  On  Ihia  account,  my  dear  Lords,  I  conjure 
you  to  interpose  for  the  deliverance  of  these  poor  peo* 
>le.  I  say  to  him  who  can  bear  arms,  strike  and  kill, 
f  thou  shouldst  fall,  thou  canst  not  have  a  more  bles»> 
ed  end ;  for  thou  meeteat  death  in  the  aerviee  of  God, 
and  to  save  thy  neighbour  from  hell  *'* 

Neither  gentle  nor  violent  measures  could  arrest  tbo 
popular  torrent.  The  chureh  bells  were  rung  no  long- 
er for  divine  wonhip.  Whenever  their  deep  and  pro- 
longed sounds  were  heard  in  country  places,  it  was 
known  as  the  tocsin,  and  all  flew  to  arms. 

The  people  of  the  Black  Forest  had  enrolled  them- 
aelvea  under  John  M oiler,  of  Bulgenbacfa.  With  an. 
imposing  aspect,  wrspped  in  a  reocloak,  and  wearing 
a  red  cap,  this  chief  daringly  proceeded  from  village  to 
village,  followed  by  hia  peasantry.  Behind  him,  on  a 
wa|;on,  decorated  with  bousha  and  ribands^  was  ex- 
hibited a  tri-coloured  flag,  black,  red,  and  white^tho 
suodaid  of  revolt.  A  herald,  aimilarly  decorated,  read 
aloud  the  twelve  articles,  and  innted  the  people  to  join 
in  the  insorrection.  Whoever  refused  to  do  so,  was 
baniahed  from  the  comnxtnity. 

Their  progress,  which  at  firat  was  pacific,  became 
more  and  more  alanoing.  **  We  most,"  they  exclaim- 
ed, **  compel  the  lorda  of  the  aoil  to  aubmii  to  our  con- 
ditiona ** — and  by  way  of  bringing  them  to  compliance 
they  proceeded  to  break  open  the  granariea,  empty  th« 
cellan,  draw  the  fish-pondsrderaolish  the  castles  of  the 
nobles,  and  sec  fire  to  the  convents.  Opposition  had  in- 
flaased  to  freoxy  tbeae  misguided  men :  Equality  could 
«o  kmger  aatitfy  them ;  mey  thirated  for  blood  ;  and 
swore  to  make  every  man  who  wore  a  apur  bite  the  dust 

At  the  approach  of  the  peaaantry,  those  towns  which 
were  incapable  of  witbatanding  a  aiege  opened  their 
gates,  and  made  common  cauae  with  them.  In  everf 
place  they  entered,  the  images  of  the  sahits  were  de- 
faced— tlie  oraciflxea  broken  to  piecea — ^while  women, 
armed  with  weapona,  passed  through  the  streets  threat- 
ening the  fivea  of  the  monka.  Beaten  and  repolsei 
in  one  place,  they  re-assembled  in  another,  and  braved 
the  moet  formidable  reeular  troops. 

A  commhtae  chosen  by  the  peaaants  stationed  them- 
aelvea  at  Heilbrun.  The  Counta  of  Lowenatein  were 
captured,  atript,  and  clothed  in  common  blouse,  a  white 
staff  waa  placed  in  their  handa,  and  they  were  compel- 
led to  awear  adheaion  to  the  twelve  articles.  **  Brvtk' 
tr  George,  and  you,  brother  Albert,**  said  a  brazier  to 
the  Counta  of  Hohenlohe,  who  visited  their  camp, 
••  swear  to  ua  to  act  the  part  of  brothera — for  yourselves 
sre  now  peasanta  and  no  longer  lords."  Equality  of 
ranks,  thst  dresm  of  democrats,  was  establiahed  in  ario- 
toeratic  Germany. 

Many  peraons  of  the  upper  classes,  some  from  fearj 
and  some  from  motivea  of  ambition,  joined  the  inao^ 
roction.  The  celebrated  Gets,  of  Berl  ichtngen.  finding 
himself  unable  to  oiahitain  hia  authority  over  his  vao- 
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nlf,  prepared  to  eeek  a  lefoge  in  the  ttaUe  of  the 
Elecior  of  Saxouy,  but  hie  wife,  who  wee  then  in  child- 
bed.  wishing  to  keep  him  at  home,  concealed  from  him 
t|fte  Elector's  letter.  Gotz,  hemmed  ia  oo  ajl  aides, 
was  compelled  to  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebel 
forces.  On  the  7th  of  May,  the  peasants  entered 
IVurtzburg,  where  they  were  recoiled  with  accUma- 
tions.  The  troops  of  the  princes  and  of  th«  knights 
of  Siiabia  and  Franconia,  who  were  stationed  io  that 
city,  evacuated  it,  and  withdrew  in  confusion  within 
the  ciudel,  the  last  refuge  of  the  nobility. 

But  already  had  the  commotion  spread  to  other  paits 
of  Germany.  Spires,  the  Palatinate,  Alsace,  Hesse, 
bad  adopted  the  twelve  articles,  and  the  peasants  threat- 
ened Bavaria,  Westphalia,  the  Tyrol,  Saxony,  and  Lor- 
raine. The  Margrave  of  Baden,  having  scornfully  re- 
jected the  articles,  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
Hifht.  The  Coadjutor  of  Fulda  acceded  to  them  with 
a  lauffh.  The  amaller  towns  submittodi  allegitig  that 
they  had  no  spears  to  resist  the  insoxgenta.  Mentz, 
Treves,  Frankfort,  obtained  the  immunities  on  which 
they  had  insisted. 

Throughout  the  Empire,  a  wido-epreading  revolo- 
tion  was  in  full  career.  The  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
privileges,  which  bore  so  heavily  on  the  peasantry,  were 
to  be  suppressed  ;  church  property  was  to  be  diverted 
to  secular  oses,  to  indemnify  the  chiefs,  and  meet  the 
e  wncies  of  the  sute ;  taxes  were  to  be  abolished, 
with  exception  of  a  tribute  payable  every  ten  years ; 
the  power  of  the  Emperor,  as  recognised  by  the  New 
Testament,  was  to  be  maintained  supreme  ;  all  other 
relying  prjnces  were  to  come  down  to  the  level  of 
ciUzens ;  sixty-four  free  courts  were  to  be  instituted, 
and  men  of  all  ranks  to  be  eligible  as  judges ;  all  con- 
ditions were  lo  return  to  their  primitive  positions ;  the 
clergy  were  to  be  restricted  to  the  pastorship  of  their 
several  churches ;  princes  and  nights  were  to  be  de- 
fenders of  the  weak ;  uniform  weishu  and  measures 
were  to  be  introduced ;  and  one  com  to  be  struck,  and 
be  the  only  currency  of  the  whole  Einpire. 

Meanwhile  the  nobles  were  recoverii^  from  their 
fint  stupor,  and  Greorge  Truchsess,  commander-in-chief 
oCjhe  Imperial  forces,  advanced  in  the  direciioa  of  the 
lake  of  Constance.  On  the  7th  of  May,  ha  drove  back 
the  peasanu  at  Beblingen,  and  directed  his  march  up. 
oi»the  town  of  Weinsber||,  where  the  unfortunate  Count 
of  HeUenstein  had  lost  us  life.  He  set  fire  to  it,  and 
biimed  it  to  the  ground,  giving  orders  that  ita  ruios 
should  be  left  aa  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  treapon  of 
iti^  inhabitants.  A  t  Furfield,  he  effected  s  junction  with 
the  Elector  Palatine  and  the  Elector  of  Treves,  and 
the  combined  army  advanoed  upon  Franconia, 

The  Fraueoberg,  the  citadel  of  Wurtzbuq;,  had  held 
oi|t  for  the  cause  of  the  nobles,  and  the  mam  anny  of 
the  peasanta  atill  lay  before  ita  walls.  On  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  aporoach  of  Truchsess,  they  resolv- 
ed .on  an  assault,  and  on  the  15th  of  May,  at  nine  in 
the  evening,  the  tniinpeta  eounded,  the  tii-coloor  flag 
was  unfurled,  and  the  peasanta  roshed  to  the  assault 
with  frightful  shouts.  Sebastin  Rotenhan,  one  of  the 
stapncbest  partisans  of  the  Reformation*  was  command- 
apt  io  the  castle.  He  had  organized  the  means  of  de- 
fence on  an  efficient  footing,  and  when  he  harangued 
the  aoldiers,  and  exhorted  them  to  repel  the  attaok,  they 
bad  all  sworn  to  do  so,  raising  their  three  fingers,  to 
wards  heaven.  A  fierce  struggle  ensued.  The  reck- 
less and  despairing  efiforto  of  the  peasanta  were  answer- 
ed from  the  walls  of  the  fortress  by  petards  and  show- 
era  of  sulpher  and  boiling  pitch,  auid  dischaigea  of  can- 
non. The  peasants,  thus  atnick  by  their  unseen  ene- 
my from  behind  the  ramparts,  for  an  instant  fatoered, 
but  their  fury  rose  above  it  all.  Night  closed  in,  and 
the  contest  still  rsged.  The  fortress, lighted  upby  a  thou- 


sand battle- fires,  seemed,  in  the  darkness  of  the  nig|i(, 
to  resemble  a  towerinff  giant  pouring  forth  fiames,  and 
contending  in  the  midst  of  bursta  of  thunder  for  the 
sslvatioo  of  the  Empire  from  the  sav^e  bravery  of  ia- 
furisted  hordes.  At  two  in  the  morning,  the  peasaatt, 
failing  in  all  their  cfforta,  at  last  retreated. 

They  tried  to  open  neguciaiions  with  the  garrison, 
on  the  one  side,  and  with  Truchsess,  who  was  ap- 
proaching at  the  head  of  his  army,  on  the  other.  Bat 
negociation  was  not  their  forte.  Violence  and  con* 
quest  offered  their  only  chance  of  safety.  After  sons 
hesitation,  they  decided  to  advance  against  the  Imps* 
rial  forces ;  but  the  cannon  and  charges  of  the  hnpe- 
rial  cavalry  made  fearful  havoc  in  their  ranks.  On 
reaching  Konigshofon,  they  were  completely  routed. 
Then  it  was  that  the  princes,  noble8,and  bishops,  crod- 
ly  abusing  their  victory,  gave  looee  to  unheard-of  cniel* 
tiea.  Tmso  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  hanged 
at  the  roed-aide.  The  bishop  of  Wurtzborg,  who  had 
taken  flight,  returning  to  his  diocese,  passed  over  it, 
attended  by  ezocutionera,  who  shed,  without  diatine- 
tioo,  the  blood  of  rebels,  and  of  such  as  ware  liriog 
quietly  in  subjection  to  God*s  word.  GoU  de  Berlicli- 
ingen  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Hm 
Margrave  Casimir  of  Anepach,  deprived  of  their  sight 
no  less  than  eighty  peasants,  who,  in  the  rebellion,  bad 
declared,  with  an  oath,  that  their  eyea  should  osver 
look  upon  that  prince, — casting  the  victims  of  their 
cruelty  on  the  wide  world,  blind,  and  holding  each  other 
by  tho  hand,  to  grope  their  wav,  and  beg  their  bread. 
llie  unfortunate  youth  who  had  played,  oo  bis  fife,  the 
death-march  of  Helfenstain,  was  chained  to  a  stake,  and 
a  fire  lighted  round  him,  the  knighta  being  present,  and 
laufihing  at  his  honid  contortions. 

Everywhere  public  worship  was  restored,  under  ita 
sncitont  forms.  In  the  most  flourishing  and  popoloai 
diaricta  of  the  Empire,  the  traveller  was  horror-struck 
with  the  sight  of  heaps  of  dead  bodies  and  smoking  ruioi. 
Fifty  thousand  had  perished ;  and  almost  eveiywhers 
the  people  lost  what  little  liberty  they  had  previously  pos- 
sessed. Such,  in  southern  Germany,  was  the  dread* 
fill  result  of  the  Revolt. 

But  the  evil  waa  riot  confined  to  the  south  and  west 
of  Germany.  Munzer,  after  traversing  part  of  Swit- 
zeriand,  Alsace,  and  Suabia,  had  again  turned  hisatcpa 
toward  Saxony.  Some  townsmen  of  Mulbausen,  in 
Thuringia,  invited  him  to  their  town,  and  elected  him 
as  their  pastor.  The  town-council  having  oflered  re 
siatance,  Munzer  degraded  it, — appointing  another  in 
ita  ataad,  composed  of  his  own  friends,  and  presided 
over  by  himself.  Contamning  the  Christ  full  of  grace, 
whom  Luther  preached,  and  resolved  on  recourse  to 
violent  means,  nis  cry  was,—*'  We  must  cxtarminale 
with  the  sword,  like  Joshus,  the  Canaanitish  naiioDs;' 
He  set  on  foot  a  community  of  goods,'*  and  pillsgM 
the  conventa.  **  Munzer,*'  wrote  Luther  to  Amadoift 
on  the  nth  of  April,  1626,  *•  Munzer  is  king  and  em- 
peror of  Mulhausen,  and  no  longer  ita  pastor.**  The 
tower  classes  ceaaed  to  work.  If  any  one  wanted 
a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  supply  of  com,  he  aeked  hia  richer 
neighbour :  if  the  latter  refused,  the  penalty  wu  hang- 
ing* Mulhauaen  being  a  free  town,  Munzer  exercised 
hia  power,  unmoleated,  for  neariy  a  year.  The  revolt 
of  Sou|hern  Germany  led  him  to  imagine  that  the  time 
was  come  to  extend  his  new  kingdom.  He  cast  some 
large  guns  in  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  and  exerted 
himself  to  raise  the  peasaotiy  and  miners  of  Manafeld. 
**  When  will  you  ahake  ofl'your  alumhers,'*  ssid  he,  in 
a  fanatical  address :  **  Arise,  and  fight  the  battle  of 
the  liord  !-^The  time  hss  come. — ^France,  Oennan/t 
$nd  Italy,  are  up  and  doing.  Forward,  Fonvard,  For* 
ward  l^Dran,  Dran^  Dran  !    Heed  not  the  erica  of 

*  Omnia  shnulcommunja.    (L.  Opp^  jdx.  p.  S8S) 
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the  ungodly.  They  will  weep  like  chiMien,--4>at  be 
yov  pitilest — Dran,  Dran,  Dranl^Fue  bam8;^iet 
yourswordt  beever  tinged  with  blood  ^♦— i>rffii,  Dran^ 
Dram  /^Wock  wkiie  it  i«  day."  The  Utter  was  eign- 
•d  **  Muncer,  God*t  servant  against  the  ungodly/' 

The  country  people,  eager  for  plonder,  flocked  in 
crowds  to  his  standard.  Throughout  the  district  of 
Mansfeld,  Slolbeiy»  Scbwenbuigh,  Hesse,  and  Bruns- 
wick«  the  peasantry  rose  tm,  wuuse.  The  convents  of 
Michelstetn,  Ilsenbnrg,  Walkenried,  Kossleben,  and 
many  others  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Harti  moan- 
tains,  or  in  the  plains  of  Tburiogia,  were  plundered. 
At  Reinhardsbronn,  the  place  w£ch  Luther  bad  once 
visited,  the  tombs  of  the  ancioDt  hindgfavea  wem  vio« 
lated,  and  the  hbfary  desiioyed. 

Terror  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  al  Wittemberg, 
aome  anxiety  began  to  be  felt.  The  Doctors,  who  had 
not  leared  Emporors  nor  Pope,  felt  theoiseivea  tremble 
in  preeence  of  a  madman.  Corioaity  was  all  alive  to 
the  accoonu  of  what  was  going  oo,  and  watched  every 
step  in  the  progress  of  the  insurroetion.  Melancthon 
wrote—**  We  are  here  in  immineBt  danger.  If  Mon- 
zer  be  seocessful,  it  is  all  over  with  us ;  unless  Christ 
ahould  appear  ibronr  deliverance.  Manser's  progress 
is  marked  by  moie  than  Scythian  cruelty,  f  His  tweats 
are  more  dreadiul  than  I  can  tell  you.'' 

The  pioea  eleetor  had  hesitated  long  what  steps  he 
should  uke.  Milnnr  had  exhorted  him,  as  well  as  the 
oihmr  reignmg  princes,  to  be  converted  :  **  For,"  said 
he,  **  their  time  is  come :  and  he  had  signed  his  letters 
— "  Munzer,  armed  with  the  awovd  of  GHleon."  It  was 
Frederie's  earnest  desiro  to  try  gende  methods  for  re- 
claiming these  deluded  men.  Dangerously  ill,  he  had 
written,  on  the  14th  of  AfHrii,  to  his  brother  John — 
"  Possibly  mora  than  one  cause  for  insorrecoon  has 
been  given  to  these  wretched  .people.  Oh,  in  many 
ways  are  the  poor  oppressed  by  their  temporal,  as  well 
as  by  their  spvitoal  rulers  !"  And  when  his  council- 
lore  adverted  to  the  homiliatioD,  oonfnsions,  and  dan- 
gen  to  which  he  wouU  expona  himself  by  neglecting 
to  stifle  the  rebeUion  in  its  infiiney,>he  made  answer — 
*'  In  my  time,  I  have  been  a  potent  elector  with  hemes 
and  chariou  in  great  abundance,  if,  at  this  time,  God 
will  uko  them  away,  I  will  go  on  foot."| 

Philip,  the  young  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  the  firet 
of  the  reigniQg  princes  who  took  op  arms.  His  knighu 
snd  retainera  swore  to  live  or  die  with  him.  Having 
put  the  affiiin  of  his  statea  in  order,  be  moved  toward 
fitaxony.  On  their  aide,  Duke  John,  the  eleetor'a  bro- 
ther, Duke  Oeofge,  of  Saxony,  and  Duke  Heaury,  of 
Brunswick,  advancing,  eflfecied  a  junction  with  the 
Heeaian  troop.  Aa  the  combined  force  eame  into 
sight,  the  |)easants,  in  alarm,  took  their  otstioii  on  a 
hill,  and,  without  obsenring  any  discipline,  set  about 
constiueting  a  sort  of  rampart,  composed  of  their  wa* 
gone.  Munzer  had  not  even  provided  powder  for  hit 
immense  guns.  No  help  sppeared—Hbatroope  hemmed 
them  in,  and  a  panic  spread  through  the  rebel  host. 
Theprtncee,  through  motives  of  humanity,  propeeed  to 
them  to  capitulatfr-^and  they  showed  signs  of  willing^ 
ness  to  do  so.  Then  it  was,  that  Munzer  had  recourse 
to  the  most  powerful  lever  of  enthusiaam :  **  This  dsy," 
mid  be^  **  this  day  we  shall  behold  the  mighty  arm  of* 
God,  and  destruction  shall  iall  upon  our  enemies!" 
Just  at  that  moment  a  rainbow  was  seen  in  the  clouds 
— ^nd  the  fanatic  moltitude,  whose  standard  bore  the 
repreaentation  of  a  lainbow,  beheld  in  it  a  sure  omen 
of  the  Divine  protection.    Munzer  took  advantage  of 


•  LiSHt  Otter  Sehwerdt  nlektksit  weidsn  von  Blot.  (L. 
»p.  xix.5ta9.)  1 

I  M oncemt  pins  <)uam  8ey thiesm  omdelitstett  priB  le  fert. 
(Corp.  Ret  i.  p.  741.) 
)  9U  wane  sr  hhikunfUg  xu  Ansgehen.  (Seek.  p.  68Di) 
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k :  **  Never  fear,"  said  he  tatha  baighers  and  peasant* 
ry ;  **  I  will  receive  all  their  balls  in  my  sleeve  ,"*  and 
at  the  ssme  moment,  he  gave  direetion  that  a  young 
gentleman,  Materoos  Gsbolfen,  an  envoy  from  the 
princes,  should  be  cruelly  put  to  death,  in  order  that 
the  rebels  might  thus  know  themaelves  beyond  the 
hope  of  pardon. 

The  Landgreve  hanngoed  his  soldiers-*'*  I  well 
know,"  said  he,  **  that  we  princes  are  often  to  blame-— 
for  we  are  batmen  ;  but  it  is  God 'a  will  that  the  pow- 
era  that  be  should  be  respected.  I^t  us  save  our 
wifca  and  children  from  the.  fury  of  these  murderen. 
The  Lord  wUl  give  us  the  victory,  for  hath  He  not  said, 
'  He  that  resisteth  the  powers  resisteth  the  ocdinanoo 
of  God.' "  Philip  then  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack. 
It  waa  the  16th  of  May,  1636.  The  army  put  itself 
in  motion— but  the  crowd  of  peasants  standing  stiil, 
struck  up  Che  hymn,  **  Come,  Holy  Spirit  "—expects 
ing  heaven  to  interpose  in  their  behalf.  But  the  ar- 
tillery soon  opened  a  breach  in  their  rude  fortification, 
and  scattered  confusion  and  death  in  their  midst.  On 
thia,  their  fanaticiam  and  resolution  at  once  foraook 
them  ;  a  panic  apread  Ihrouehout  their  boat,  and  break- 
ing from  their  ranks  they  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder. 
Five  thousand  were  slain  in  the  pursuit.  After  tho 
battte  the  princes  and  their,  viciorioos  troops  entered 
Frenkenbausen.  A  soldier,  who  had  mounted  to  the 
foft  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  qnaitered,  pereeivsd 
a  man  crouching  in  concealment. t  **  Who  an  you  V* 
demanded  he ;  '*  are  you  one  of  the  rebels  ?" — then 
catching  eight  of  a  writing  eaae,  he  opened  it,  and 
found  tSsrein  letten  addnreed  to  Thomas  Munzer— 
**  Is  that  your  namel"  inquired  the  trooper.—**  No^* 
answered  the  aide  man.  But  the  soldier,  uttering 
dreadful  threats,  Munzer— For  he  it  was — confess^ 
he  was  the  man.  **  You  are  my  prisoner,"  rejoined 
the  other.  Being  taken  before  Duke  George  and  the 
Lsodgnve,  Munzer  persisted  in  maiotainioff  that  he 
was  justified  in  chastising  the.  nobles,  since  uey  were 
opposere  of  the  gospel  **  Wretch !"  ssid  they,  *'  think 
of  those  whose  death  thou  haat  occasioned."  But  he 
made  answer,  smiling  in  the  midet  of  his  anguish, 
"  They  would  have  it  eo.'*  He  look  ihe  sacrament 
under  one  kind,  and  was  beheaded  On  the  same  day  as 
bis  Lieutenant,  Pfoifo.  Mnlhausen  waa  taken,  and 
the  peasant  foaded  wilh  chains. 

One  of  the  nobles,  who  had  rennrked  in  the  <m>wd 
of  prisonen  a  peasant  whoae  appearance  interasud 
him,  drew  near,  and  said—"  Well,  my  boy,  what  go-, 
vernment  b  most  to  yo«  mind—- the  pesaant's  or  the 
prince's!"  The  poor  youth  sighing  deeply,  replied — 
**  Aht  my  dear  lord,  no  edge  of  sword  riflicU  such, 
soflfering  as  the  rale  of  a  peasant  over  hie  feUow."t 

What  remained  of  the  rebellion  was  qeeached  in 
blood  :  Duke  Geofge  wus  particuMy  inflexible.  I» 
the  stafess  of  the*  elector,  there  were  neither  ezecotiouB 
nor  punishmenu  ;^  God's  word^  preached  m  its  pnritj^ 
had  been  proved  sufilcieat  to  control  the  tumukooo* 
passions  of  the  people. 

In  truth,  Luther  had,  from  iUvecy  beginn'mg,  with- 
stood tbe  rebellion :  wbieh  to  him  sppeaicd  the  fore- 
runner of  final  judgments.  He  had  apared  neither 
advice,  entreaties,  nor  irony.  To  the  twelve  articlee 
which  the  rebels  had  dmwn  up  at  Srfurtb,  he  had  sub- 
joined as  a  thirteenth :  **  /tern,  the  following  article 
omitted  above.  From  thia  da?  forth  the  honoumble 
council  shall  be  powerless— its  functions  shsll  be  to 

*  Ibr  wilt  sehen  dasa  ich  alle  BuehtaBtstne  in  Eroael  fss« 
■ea  wilt.    (b.  Opp.  xix.  p.  99T.> 

f  Bo  ftndet  er  cinan  am  Bctl. 
I     X  Kein  Meuer  acberpfer  ichirrt  denn  wees  sia  Baor  del 
andem  RaiT  wM.    (Mathaalua,  p  48.) 

&  His  avlla  earalllcioa,  aulluaa  aeppUalam.   (Corp.  BeC  L 
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do'nothing^t  vhall  sit  as  an  idol  or  as  a  log^-tbe 
commune  shall  cliew  iu  meat  for  il,  and  it  shall  govern 
boond  hand  and  foot  From  this  day,  th?  wagon  shall 
gnide  the  horses,  the  horsee  shall  bold  the  reins,  and 
all  shall  go  on  prosperoasly,  in  conformity  with  the 
glorious  system  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  articles."  ■ 

Luther  was  not  satisfied  with  using  his  pen.  Jnst 
when  the  confusion  was  at  iU  height,  he  left  Wittem- 
burg,  and  traversed  some  of  the  districts  where  the 
agitation  was  greatest  He  preached,  be  laboured  to 
soften  the  hearts  of  his  bearers,  and  being  strengthened 
from  above  in  his  work,  he  guided,  qoieteid,  and 
brought  back  into  their  accustomed  cbannels,  the  im- 
petuous and  overflowing  torrenta. 

The  refonned  teachers  everywhere  exerted  a  similar 
influence.  At  Halle,  Brents,  by  the  poiver  of  the  di- 
vine promises,  revived  the  drooping  sprits  of  its  inhab- 
itants, and  four  thousand  of  the  peasants  fled  before 
six  hundred  of  its  eitisens.*  At  Ichterhaoseo,  where 
a  body  of  peasaoU  bad  met,  intending  to  demolish 
ceruin  castles,  and  potting  their  owners  to  death, 
Frederic  Myconious  venturra  alone  among  them,  and 
auch  was  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  that  Uiey  at  once 
abandoned  their  purpose  t 

Such  was  the  part  taken  by  the  reformers  and  the 
reformation  during  the  continuance  of  the  revolt.  They 
contended,  as  far  as  they  were  enabled,  by  the  sword 
of  the  Word,  and  boldl  v  asserted  the  principles  which 
alone  have  power  at  all  times  to  preserve  order  and 
snbjection  among  nations.  Hence  we  find  Luther  as- 
serting, that  if  the  wholesome  influence  of  sound  doc- 
trine bad  not  withstood  the  madness  of  the  people,  the 
revolt  would  have  extended  its  ravages  far  more  wide- 
ly, and  would  everywhere  have  overturned  both  church 
and  state.  Every  thing  inclines  ua  to  believe  that 
this  melancholy  anticipation  would  have  been  realixed. 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  reformers  stood  up  against 
sedition,  thev  nevertheless,  did  not  escape  without  be- 
ing wonnded.  That  moral  agony  which  Luther  bad 
first  ondeigone  in  his  cell  at  Erfurth,  was  perhapa  at 
its  height  after  the  revolt  of  the  peasanta.  On  the 
aide  of  the  princes  it  was  repeated,  and  in  many  quas* 
ten  believed,  that  Luther's  teaching  had  been  the 
canse  of  the  rebellion ;  and,  groundless  as  was  tbe 
charge,  the  reformer  eoald  not  tKit  feel  deepiv  affected 
by  the  credit  attached  to  it  On  the  side  of  the  peo- 
ple, Munxer  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  sedition  repre- 
sented bim  as  a  vile  hypocrite  and  flatterer  of  the 
greatft  and  their  calumnies  easily  obtained  belief. 
The  strength  with  which  Luther  baid  declared  aaainst 
the  rebels,  bad  given  oiience  even  to  men  of  moderate 
opinions.  The  partisans  ef  Rome  exulted  ;^  all  seem- 
ed againet  him,  and  be  bom  the  indignation  of  that 
generation :  but  what  moet  grieved  bim  was,  that  the 
work  of  beaven  should  be  tfaos  dcmded  by  beinff 
classed  with  the  dreams  of  fonatics.  He  contemplated 
the  bitter  cup  preeented  to  him,  and  foreseeing  that 
*e  long  he  would  be  fomken  by  all,  he  exclaimed, 
•«  Soon  shall  I  also  have  to  say,  *  All  ye  shall  be  offeod- 
«d  because  of  me  in  that  night  \* " 

Yet  in  the  midat  of  this  bittor  experience,  his  iaith 
was  unshaken.  *'  He,**  said  he,  "  who  hss  enabled 
ne  to  tread  the  enemy  under  foot  when  be  came  against 
no  ss  a  roarinff  lion,  will  not  suffer  that  enemy  to  crush 
met  now  that  be  approaches  with  the  treacherous  leer 
of  the  ba8llisk.tl    I  monra  over  the  late  a^amiiies. 


:  psrti 

(M.  Adam.  Vit.  Brentll.  p.  U\.) 
t  Agnen  mttieomai  qui  oonvsneraafc  ad  dcBoIiendas  ir. 

ess,  vniea  orations  tic  oompesenit    (M.  Adsm.  Vit  Vrsd. 

llT0SDU.p.im) 
I  Qaod  aduistor  principom  voetf    (L.  Epp.  U.  p.  fTl.) 
4a«id«ilpspiitedsMsin»disddto.   abid.p.CI9.) 
iqalsuitbtisshaetMrassabpsdibasMstaeal     ' 
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Again  and  again  have  I  asked  myself  whether  it  nriglit 
not  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  the  Pspacy  is 
pursue  its  course  unmolested,  rather  than  be  a  vriu 
ness  to  the  breaking  out  of  such  commotions.  Bat 
no— it  is  better  to  hsve  extricated  a  few  from  the  jaws 
of  the  devil,  than  that  all  should  be  left  under  hk  mar- 
derous  fangs."* 

At  this  period  we  must  note  th»  completion  ef  that 
change  in  Luther's  views  wbich  hsd  commenced  at  the 
time  of  his  return  from  the  Wartburg,  A  priociple  of 
internal  life  no  longer  satisfied  htm  ^  the  Ohurcb  tnd 
her  institutions  assumed  a  high  importance  in  bis  eiti- 
mate.  The  fearlessness  wSh  wbich  he  bad  tbrawa 
down  all  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  reforms,  draw 
back  in  the  prospect  of  a  work  of  destructieo,  far  mors 
radical  and  sweeping :  he  fek  tbe  necessity  for  prs' 
serving,  ruling,  building  up— and  it  was  in  the  csotis 
of  the  blood-watered  ruins  with  wbieb  the  war  of  tbs 
peasanta  bad  coveted  Germany,  that  tbe  strnctQie  of 
tbe  new  GborDh  rose  slowly  from  its  foundations. 

Tbe  troubles  we  have  been  narrating  left  a  deep  tad 
enduring  impression  on  tbe  minds  of  that  age.  Na- 
tions were  struck  with  consternation.  Tbe  maiiet 
who  had  aougbt'in  the  Reformation  nothing  but  politi- 
cal freedom,  withdrew  from  it  of  their  own  accoid, 
when  they  aaw  that  spiritual  liberty  waa  the  only  Kbsity 
it  offered .  Luther'a  opposition  to  the  peasants  mToirsd 
the  renunciation  of  the  inconstant  flavour  of  tbe  peoplt. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  seeming  tranquillity  wat  re- 
atored,  and  tbe  silence  of  terrerf  soccoeded  to  tbe  oat- 
breaks  of  enthusiasm  snd  sedition. 

Thus  tbe  popular  paasiona,  tbe  cauae  of  revolotion, 
and  radical  equality,  were  quelled  and  passsd  swaj; 
but  the  Reformation  did  not  naaa  away.  The  two 
movements,  by  many  confounded  with  each  other, 
were  exhibited  in  the  distinctnees  of  their  chancter 
by  tbe  divenity  of  their  results.  Tbe  revolt  was  a 
thing  of  esrthly  origin,  the  Reformation  waa  fiemaboTS 
—some  cannon  and  aoldien  suflSced  to  put  down  tbs 
former,  but  the  latter  never  ceased  to  grow  aad 
strengthen,  in  spite  of  tbe  reitented  aasaulu  of  tbs  im- 
perii or  ecclesiastical  powera. 

And  yet  the  cauae  of  the  Reformation  itself  sssotd 
likely  to  perish  in  the  gulf  in  which  the  bbeities  of 
tbe  people  were  lost.  A  melancholy  event  appsirsd 
likely  to  hasten  its  ruin.  At  tbe  time  the  princes  weis 
in  full  march  against  Munxer,  and  ten  days  before  tbs 
final  defeat  of  the  peasanta,  the  aged  Elector  of  Su- 
ony,  the  man  whom  God  had  raised  up  to  defend  tbs 
Reformation  againat  external  dangera,  desceadsd  to 
tbe  tomb. 

His  strength  hsd  been  daily  declining ;  and  hia  feel- 
ing heart  waa  wrong  by  atrocities  wkuch  stsioed  the 
progress  of  tbe  war  of  the  peasanU.  **  Oh  !*'  cried  be, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  **  if  it  were  tbe  will  of  God,  1  wodm 
glsdly  be  released  from  tbia  life.  I  aee  nothing  Isftr 
neither  love,  troth,  or  faith,  or  anything  good  upon  tbii 
eartb."t 

Turning  from  tbe  thought  of  the  confusions  tbat 
prevailed  throughout  Germaav,  tbe  pious  princs  quietly 
prepared  bimaelf  to  depart  He  had  uken  up  his  abode 
in  his  castle  of  Lochao.  On  the  4th  of  May,  he  asked 
for  his  chaplain,  tbe  faithful  Spalalin :  **  You  do  well 
to  viait  me,'*  said  he  to  bim  aa  be  entered  tbe  roooi, 
**  for  it  is  well  to  visit  tbe  sick."  Then  directing  tbat 
bis  couch  shoukl  be  moved  toward  the  table  wbeis 
Spalatin  was  aeatod,  he  desired  bin  atteadanu  tolsavs 

trivit  leonem  et  draeoDsm,  non  afaiet  etfan  badUsoiim  sspr 
BBS  cslcsre.    (Ibd.  p.  «7I.)  .      _ 

*  Ea  ist  beaser  eiaige  sns  deaa  Rsehsn  daaTsufels  Mnw 
rsiflsen.    (L.  Opp.  ii/£d.  ix.  p.  Ml.)  

t  Ea  MS  incvsdt ....  valgo  tsmnm,  at  nihil  asfii" 
uoToalar.    (Corp.  Ret  i.  p.  7«a.)  _^- 
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C]m  room,  and  affuctionatoly  Uking  hit  friend's  band, 
•poke  to  bim  familiariy  of  Lather,  of  ibo  peasanu,  and 
of  bia  approaching  end.  At  eight  that  tame  eTeains 
Spalaiin  ratunied ;  the  aged  prince  opened  bia  mind 
to  bim,  and  confessed  bis  sms,  in  the  presence  of  God. 
The  next  noming,  the  fith,  he  received  the  commu- 
nion ander  both  kinds.  No  member  of  his  family  was 
|»resent :  his  brother  and  his  nephew  had  both  left 
with  the  army  ;  but  according  to  the  ancieni  custom 
of  those  times,  his  domestics  stood  round  the  bed  gas 
ing  in  teara*  upon  the  Tenerable  prince  whom  it  had 
been  their  sweet  pleasuce  to  serve :  "  My  little  chil- 
dren," said  he,  tenderly,  •<  if  I  have  offended  any  one 
of  you,  forgive  me  for  the  love  of  God  ;  for  we  priocea 
often  offend  against  snch  little  ones,  and  it  ought  not  so 
to  be."  In  this  way  did  Frederic  conform  himself  to 
the  apostle's  direction  that  the  rich  humble  himself 
when  he  is  brought  low,  •*  because  as  the  dower  of  the 
grass  he  shsU  pass  away.*^t 

Spalatin  never  left  him.  He  set  before  him  with 
glowing  eareeelneae  the  gloriona  promises  of  the  Gos- 

CI ;  and  the  pious  Elector  drank  in  iu  atrong  conso- 
ions  with  ttospeakablo  peeco.  That  evangelic  doc* 
tfine  was  then  to  his  soul  no  longer  a  swoni,  turned 
against  false  teaching,  searching  it  in  all  ita  refuges  of 
lies,  and  triumphing  over  it  at  every  tarn :  it  was  a 
•bower— a  gentle  dew,  distilling  on  bia  heart,  and 
causing  it  to  overflow  with  hope  and  joy.  God  and 
eternity  wera  alone  present  to  his  thouaht. 

Feeling  his  death  rapidly  drawing  nigh,  be  destroyed 
a  will  he  had  made  some  yesrs  before*  in  which  he 
had  commended  his  soul  to  **  the  Mother  of  God,*'  and 
dicuied  another  in  which  he  cast  himself  on  the  spot- 
less and  availinj^  merit  of  Jesus  Christ  **  for  the  for- 
giveness of  his  sms,"  snd  expressed  his  finn  assurance 
that  **  he  was  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  his 
beloved  Saviour. "t  This  done,  be  sdded— '*My 
strength  fails  mo,  I  can  say  no  more ;"  and  at  five  the 
same  evening  he  **  fell  asleep."  **  He  waa  a  son  of 
Peace,"  remarked  his  physician,  **and  in  pesce  he  is 
departed."—"  Oh  .*"  said  Luther,  **  bow  bitter  to  kit 
jurwsors  was  that  death.*'4 

It  is  remarkable  that  Luther,  who  just  at  that  time 
was  on  a  mission  of  peace,  trying  to  aUey  the  excite- 
flieot  left,  by  recent  evenu,  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Thnringia,  had  never  aeen  the  Elector,  but  at 
a  disuoee— «s  at  Worms,  when  the  letter  was  seated 
heeide  Charles  the  Fifth.  But  from  the  moment  the 
Reforaaation  appeared,  these  two  remaikable  men  had 
been  together  in  spirit.  Frederic  in  quest  of  the  na- 
tional interest  and  independence-^Luther  in  quest  of 
troth  and  reformation.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Reformation  was,  m  j^ncipU,  a  work  of  the  Spirit ; 
bat,  in  oider  to  ita  gaming  footing  on  the  earth,  it  was 
perhaps  necessary  that  it  shooU  Im  linked  with  a  some- 
thing connected  with  the  interests  of  the  nstion. 
Hence— no  sooner  had  Luther  stood  up  againat  indul- 
gences, than  the  alliance  between  the  monk  and  the 
prince  waa  tacitly  coododed— an  alliance  in  iu  nature 
simply  moral,  without  form  of  contract,  without  writ- 
ing, without  even  verbal  communication — an  alliance 
in  which  the  stronger  lent  no  aid  to  the  weaker  party, 
but  that  which  consisted  in  leaving  him  unmolested  to 
his  work.  Bat  now  that  the  mighty  oak,  under  the 
shelter  of  which  the  Reformation  bad  grown  up,  was 
felled  to  the  dust— now  that  the  opposen  of  the  Gos- 
pel gave  more  free  expression  to  their  hatred,  and  its 
supporters  were  obliged  to  retire  or  to  be  silent,  it 

*  Dan  alls  Umitehende  znm  welnsn  bswegt    (Ibid.) 
t  Bt  iaoMS.  I  ch.  10th  ver. 

f  Duroh  das  iheare  Blut  meinM  allerUsbttea  Hsylandai 
scloMt.    (Saek.pTOtJ 
^  O  Bort  amaral    (t.£pp.U.pkM9k) 


seemed  as  if  nothing  was  left  to  defend  it  against  the 
sword  of  those  who  were  pursuing  it. 

The  conferderatea  of  Katiabon,  after  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  peasants  of  the  southern  and  western  pro- 
vinces, proceeded  to  vent  their  revenge  on  the  Refor- 
mation, as  well  as  on  those  who  bad  uken  part  in  the 
revolt.  At  Wurtzborg,  at  Bambeig,  inoffenaive  citi- 
zens were  pot  to  death,— including  aome  who  had  even 
opposed  themselves  to  thepeasaata.  **  It  matters  not," 
It  was  openly  said,  **  they  wero  of  the  Gospelleis," 
—and  th^  were  beheaded.* 

Duke  George  aougbt  opportunintv  to  infuse  into  the 
minds  of  the  landgrave  and  Duke  John  his  own  preju- 
dices and  antipathies.  **  See,"  said  he,  after  the  rout 
of  the  peaaanta,  pointing  to  the  field  of  carnage,  **  what 
miaeries  Luther  haa  occasioned."  John  and  Philip 
ahowed  signs  of  scquiescence.  **  Duke  George,"  re- 
marked the  Reformer,  V  fleUers  himself  he  shall  auc- 
ceed,  now  that  Frederic  bdead;  but  Chriat  still  reigns 
in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Gnaah  their  teeth  as  th^ 
will,  the  desire  of  them  shall  perish."! 

George  lost  no  time  in  inCorming,  in  northern  Ger- 
many, a  confederacy  similar  to  that  of  Rstisbon.  The 
Electors  of  Mentz  and  Brandenburg, — ^Dukea  Henry, 
Eria,  and  George,  assembled  at  Deasao,  and  thcw  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  allianco  m  the  intereat  of  Kome.^  la 
the  month  of  July,  George  urged  the  new  Elector  and 
his  son-in-law,  the  Landgrave,  to  accede  to  it  Then, 
as  if  to  give  intimation  of  the  objecu  of  the  confedera- 
tion, he  beheaded  two  citizens  of  Leipsic,  who  hsd  been 
proved  to  have  in  their  poaaession  the  Reformer's 
writings. 

Just  at  this  time  letten  from  Charles  the  Fifth,  da- 
ted from  Toledo,  reached  Germany,  by  which  anotheir 
Diet  was  convoked  at  Augsburg.  Charles  wished  to 
give  the  Empire  such  a  constitution  as  would  allow 
him  to  dispose,  at  will,  of  the  military  force  of  Ger- 
many. The  diviaions  in  religon  favoured  his  design. 
He  had  but  to  let  loose  the  Catbolica  against  the  Goe- 
pollers ;  and  when  both  abould  have  ezhauated  their 
strength,  he  might  gain  an  easy  victory  over  both. 
'*  Awsy  with  the  Luuierans,'*^  was  therefore  the  ciy  of 
the  Emperor. 

Thus,  sU  conspired  against  the  Reformation.  Never 
could  Luther's  spirit  have  been  bowed  down  by  such 
manifold  apprebenaiona.  The  surviving  sectaries  of 
Monzer  bad  vowed  to  take  his  life.  His  sole  protec- 
tor was  no  more.  "  Duke  George,"  wrote  some,  "  in- 
tended to  srest  him  in  Wiitemberg  itself.'*il  The 
Princes  who  could  have  defended  him,  one  after  ano* 
ther  bowed  before  the  atorm,  and  seemed  to  be  sbandoD- 
ng  the  cauae  of  the  Gospel.  The  University,  already 
lowered  in  credit  by  the  recent  confusions,  was,  accord- 
ing  to  rumor,  on  the  point  of  being  auppressed  by  the 
new  Elector.  Charles,  after  bia  victorv  at  Pavia,  had 
just  convoked  another  Diet,  that  a  finiabii^  blow  might 
be  dealt  against  the  Reformation.  What  (ungen,  tben» 
muat  he  not  have  foreaeeo  Y  The  anxious  mental  strug- 
glee  that  had  ao  often  drawn  aobe  from  his  bosom 
sgsin  wrung  bis  heart.  How  should  he  besr  up  against 
such  multiplied  enemies  1  In  the  very  crisis  of  thin 
agitation,  with  all  theae  acoomulated  dangers  staring 
him  in  the  face,*-the  corpae  of  Frederic  scarcely  cola, 
and  the  plains  of  Germany  atill  strewed  with  the  un- 
buried  bodies  of  the  peasants — Luther,— none  surely 
could  have  imagined  such  a  thing, — Luther  married  ! 
In  the  monastery  of  Nimptsch,  near  Grimma,  in  Sax-   . 

•  Banks,  Devtachs  Oes.  ii.  p.  998. 
t  Dux  GorglQi,  mortuo  Frederieo,  polat  M  oaaia  poisei 
(L.  Kpp.  UL  p.  99^) 
tHabito  conciUabuIo  coiUnravsrunt  rsftitnns  ssis  ssM 

Dia...  (Ibid.) 
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tmjt  resided,  in  the  year  1533,  nine  none,  who  had 
devoted  ibemselVes  to  the  reading  of  God's  word,  and 
bad  discerned  the  contrast  that  existed  between  the 
Christian  life  and  the  daily  routine  of  their  cloister. 
The  names  of  these  nuns  were  Magdalene  Staopitz. 
Elisa  Canitz,  Ave  Grossn,  Ave  and  Mar^ret  Schon- 
/eld,  Laneta  Oolis,  Maroaret  and  Catherine  Zeschaa, 
■nd  Catherine  .Bora.  The  first  step  Uken  by  these 
yoong  women,  after  their  minds  were  oeltvered  from  the 
seperstilions  of  their  monasteiy,  was  to  write  to  their 
reUtions — "  Oar  continuance  in  a  cloister,*'  said  they, 
**is  incompatible  with  the  salvation  of  oar  soul.*'* 
Their  parents,  dreading  the  troaUe  such  a  resolation 
was  likelf  to  occasion  to  themselves,  repelled  with 
harshness  the  entreaties  of  their  chiUnn.  The  poor 
nuns  were  overwhelmed  with  distress.  How  to  leave 
their  nannery  !  their  timidity  look  alarm  at  so  desperate 
a  decisioiL  At  last,  their  horror  of  the  Papal  services 
prevailed,  and  they  mataaUy  promised  not  to  part 
company,  bat  together  to  find  their  way  to  some  re- 
spectable quarter  with  decency  and  order,  t  Two  re- 
epected  and  pious  eitiiens  of  Torgao,  Leonard  Koppe 
4nd  Wolff  Tomitzcb,  tendered  their  assisuncet — they 
welcomed  it  as  of  God's  sending,  and  quitted  the  con- 
vent of  Nimptseh  without  any  hinderance  being  inter- 
posed, ss  if  the  hand  of  the  Lord  set  open  its  gates.^ 
koppe  and  Tomittcb  were  in  waiting  to  receive  th<*m 
in  their  wseoti— and  on  the  7th  of  April,  the  nine 
nuns,  amazed  at  their  own  boldness,  drew  up  in  deep 
emotion  at  the  gate  of  the  old  convent  of  the  Aogue- 
tines  where  Luther  resided. 

*'  This  is  not  my  doing,"  said  Lother,  as  he 
ved  them,  **  bat  would  to  God  I  conld,  in  this  way, 
give  liberty  to  enslaved  consciences,  and  empty  the 
cloisters  of  their  tenants.  A  breach  is  made,  how- 
ever.*'||  Several  persons  proposed  to  the  doctor  to 
receive  the  nuns  into  their  hooses,  and  Catherine  Bora 
found  a  welcome  in  the  family  of  the  burgomaster  of 
Wittemberg. 

If  Luther  had  then  before  him  the  prospect  of  any 
solemn  event,  it  was  that  he  should  be  called  to  as- 
cend the  scaffold,  not  the  steps  of  the  altar.  Many 
months  after  this,  he  answered  those  who  spoke  of  mar- 
n>ge — *'  God  may  change  my  purpose,  if  such  be  His 
pleasure ;  hut  at  present  I  have  no  thought  of  taking  a 
wife  ;  not  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  charms  of  a  mar- 
ried life  ;  I  am  neither  wood  nor  stone ;  but  I  every 
dsy  expect  death  and  the  punishment  of  a  heretic. ''f 

And  yet  all  was  moving  onward  in  tho  chmch. 
The  habits  of  monastic  life,  invented  by  man,  were  on 
an  sides  giving  place  to  the  habits  of  domestic  life, 
instituted  by  God.  On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  October, 
Luther,  on  rising,  laid  aside  his  monk*s  gown,  assamed 
the  garb  of  a  secular  priest,  and  then  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  church,  where  this  tmnsforniation  caused  a 
Jivsly  satisfaction.  Christianity,  in  its  renewed  youth, 
hailed  with  transport  everything  that  announced  that 
the  old  things  were  psssed  away. 

h  was  not  long  before  the  last  monk  quitted  the 
convent  Luther  remained  behind ;  his  footsteps  alone 
re-echoed  in  iu  long  corridors — ^he  sat  silent  and 
tlone  in  the  refectory,  so  lately  vocal  with  the  babble 
of  the  monks.  A  speaking  silence !  attesting  the 
triumph  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  convent  hM,  in- 
deed, ceased  to  have  any  existence.  Lather,  toward 
the  end  of  December,  1624,  trsnsmitted  to  the  Elec- 
tor the  keys  of  the  monastery,  together  with  a  mes- 

•DerSeelenBeUgkeitbalber.    (UZi 
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Xtbat  hinuelf  wooM  see  where  it  might-  beGod'i 
to  feed  him.*  The  Elector  made  over  the  ooi>> 
vent  to  the  university,  snd -desired  Lather  to  coniiDos 
to  reside  in  it.  The  abode  of  the  moaks  was,  ere  kra^, 
to  liecome  the  home  of  a  Christian  family. 

Lather,  who  had  a  heart  happily  conslitated  for  rs- 
lishing  the  swsetness  of  domestic  life,  hooooied  snd 
kived  the  ibarriage  state.  It  is  even  lik^  that  bs 
had  aome  preference  for  Catherine  Boia.  For  a  long 
while  his  scruples  and  the  thoqgfat  oftbe  calamnies  wUcb 
such  a  step  would  occasioo,  bad  hindered  hisjtbinkiog 
of  her ;  and  he  had  <  "  '    '         ^  •    ■ 

first  to  Baumgartner  < 
to  Doctor  Glats,  of 

gartner  declined,  and  Catherine  henelf  lefosed  Gbti, 
he  began  more  aerioasly.  to  consider  whether  hs  Uo* 
self  ought  not  to  think  of  making  her  his  wif& 

His  aged  fether,  who  had  been  so  osaeb  grief  ed  wbn 
he  first  took  upon  him  the  profession  of  an  ecclssistuc, 
ofged  him  to  marry.t  But  one  thought  above  sll  wu 
present  in  much  power  to  the  cooecienee  of  Luther. 
Marriage  is  G€d*s  appoiotmeot^-celibecy  is  bmd's. 
He  abhorred  whatever  bore  the  atamp  of  Kome.  "  I 
desire,"  eaid  he,  to  his  friends^  **  to  have  nothii^  left 
of  my  papistic  life."4  Night  and  day  he  beeoogbt  the 
Lord  to  put  an  end  to  hie  uncertainty.  At  last  a  tbeorht 
came  to  break  the  last  ties  which  held  him  back.  Ts 
all  the  considetatiooo  of  consistency  and  personsi  obe- 
dience which  Uught  him  to  apply  to  himself  that  word 
of  Qod^It is nfii good  that  mmm^koM  betlomi— 
was  added  a  higher  and  onore  powcrfol  motive.  Hs 
recognised,  that  if  aa  a  roan  ho  was  called  le  the  mar- 
riage  state,  he  was  also  ealled  to  it  as  a  Refomwr.-* 
Tills  thought  deckled  him. 

"  If  that  monk  roarriea,*'  said  his  friend,  Scbuiff, 
the  jurisconsult,  ««bs  will  cause  oien  and  devils  to 
shout  with  laughter,f  and  bring  mho  on  all  that  bs  his 
hitherto  efibcted."  This  resMrii  had  upon  Luther  ta 
ofifisct  the  very  reverse  of  wbtti  might  have  been  ei- 
pected.  To  bmve  the  world,  the  devil,  and  his  soe- 
mies,  and,  by  an  act  in  man's  judgment  the  most  likely 
to  ruin  the  Reformation,  make  it  evident  that  ito  tri- 
umph was  not  to  be  ascribed  te  hha,  was  the  very  thins 
he  moet  of  all  desired.  Accordingly,  lifting  op  h» 
itT  Iwillplsyth* 
ntmyfft- 
ther,  and  marry  Catherine!"  Lother,  by  his  Buniag^ 
broke  even  more  irrevocfthly  with  the  inetitotione  of 
the  Pkpecy.  He  sealed  hie  doctrine  by  his  ewa  es* 
smple— and  emboldened  the  timid  to  an  entire  reDsa- 
elation  of  their  delusions.* »  Rome  had  aeemed  ts  bs 
here  and  there  recovering  the  groond  she  had  kist,iiod 
might  have  been  indalgiog  in  dreams  of  vietoiy  r-^* 
here  was  a  loud  explosion  that  carried  wonder  and  te^ 
ror  into  her  ranka,  and  diacovered,  more  clesrlyUHB 
ever,  the  courage  of  the  enemy  she  had  pie^ved  is 
herself  defeated  and  depreeaed.  »  I  am  determiaed, 
said  liUther,  '*  to  bear  witness  to  the  Gospd.  not^ 
my  words  alone,  but  by  my  actions.  I  am  deieniuosd, 
in  the  face  of  my  enemies,  who  already  are  triuDpo- 
ing  and  exulting  over  me,  to  marry  a  non<— tbst  ih^ 
may  know  that  they  have  not  conquered  me.tt  J^ 
not  take  a  wife  that  I  may  live  long  with  her:  hat. 
seeing  people  and  princea  letting  looee  their  foiy  sgsioi* 

•  Mass  ond  will  Ich  schsn  wo  mich  Oott  eniakrct.    (I^* 
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I  the  praspeet  of  death,  ind  of  their  tgain  tram* 
pNng  my  doctrine  under  foot,  I  em  retoWed  to  edify 
the  weak,  by  leaving  on  record  a  striking  condrmatioo 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  taoght.'** 

On  the  11th  of  June,  Luther  repaired  to  the  bouse 
of  his  friend  and  colleague,  Amsdorff.  He  requested 
Poraeranus,  whom  he  di^ified  with  the  special  cha- 
ncter  of  ike  Pastor,  to  give  them  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion. Lucas  Cranach  and  Doctor  John  Apelles  wit- 
nessed their  marriaffe.    Melancthon  was  not  present. 

No  sooner  had  Lnthei*s  marriage  taken  place  than 
all  Christendom  was  roused  by  the  report  of  it.  On 
all  sides  accusations  and  calumnies  were  heaped  upon 
him.  "It  is  incest,'*  exclaimed  Henry  the  Bighth. 
**  A  nronk  has  married  a  vestal  !"t  said  some.  **  An- 
tichrist most  bo  the  fruit  of  such  an  union,**  said  others ; 
**  for  it  has  been  predicted  that  he  will  be  the  offspring 
of  a  monk  and  a  nun."  To  which  Erasmus  made  an- 
swer with  malicious  sneer— ^'*  If  that  prophecy  be  true, 
what  thousands  of  Antichrists  the  world  has  before 
now  seen.**!  But  while  these  attacks  were  directed 
itfainst  Luther,  some  prudent  and  moderate  men,  in 
tGe  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  undertook  his 
defence.  ** Luther,**  said  Erasmus,  "has  taken  to 
wife,  a  female  of  the  noble  house  of  Bora — ^but  she 
brought  him  no  dowry ."f  One  whose  testimony  car- 
ries still  more  weight,  bore  witness  in  his  favour.  Phi- 
lip Melancthon,  the  honoured  teacher  of  Germany,  who 
bad  si  first  been  alarmed  by  so  bold  a  step,  now  remarked 
with  that  grave  conscientiousness  which  commanded 
reaped  even  from  his  enemies :  '*  If  it  is  asserted  that 
there  has  been  anything  unbecoming  in  the  affair  of 
Lother*s  marriage,  it  is  a  false  slander.li  It  is  my 
opinion,  that,  in  marrying,  he  must  have  done  violence 
to  his  inclination,  llie  marriage  state,  I  allow,  is  one 
of  humility — but  it  is  also  one  of  sanctitjr — if  there  be 
any  sanctity  in  this  world  ;  and  the  Scriptures  every- 
where speak  of  it  aa  honourable  In  God*s  sight.*' 

At  first  Luther  was  disturbed  by  the  reproaches  and 
indignities  showered  upon  him.  Melancthon  ahowed 
more  than  bis  usual  kindness  and  affection  toward 
faim  ;T  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Reformer  was 
enabled  to  disoem,  in  men's  opposition,  one  msrk  of 
€kid*a  approval.  ^  If  the  world  were  not  scandalized 
by  what  i  have  done,"  said  he,  **  I  should  have  reason 
to  fear  that  it  wss  not  according  to  God's  mind."** 

Eight  years  had  elapsed  between  the  period  when 
Luther  first  preached  against  indulgences,  and  the  time 
of  his  union  with  Catherine  Bora.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  attribute,  as  is  sometimes  done,  his  zeal  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  Chtilth  to  an  eager  desire  to 
enter  into  the  marriage  state.  He  was  already  turned 
forty- two ;  and  Catherine  had  passed  two  yeara  at 
Wittemberg  since  leaving  the  convent. 

Lather's  marriage  was  a  happy  one :  "  the  greatest 
of  eafthlv  blessings,"  said  he,  **  is  a  pious  and  amiable 
wife — who  feara  God  and  loves  her  family,  one  with 
whom  a  mair  may  live  in  peace,  and  in  whom  he  may 
repose  perfect  confidence." 

Some  time  after,  in  writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  he 
intimsted  that  his  Catherine  might  soon  present  him 
with  a  child  ;tt  and,  in  fact,  just  one  year  after  their 

*  Non  doxi  oxorsm  ut  din  viverem,  led  quod  aiuo  propd- 
ereiB  finem  neuxn  aatpiearer.    (Ibid.  p.  ti. 

f  MoaschM  etim vettaH copularetnr.  (MAd.yitLtitli  p.l8l.) 

I  Qtiot  Antiebrittomoi  milliajam  oUa  habst  mandus.  (Bv- 
Epp.  p.  799.) 

S  Eraamut  adds ;— Parta  maturo  iponfla  vanos  ent  rumor. 
(Er.  Epp.  p.  780,  789.) 

D  *Orf  ipaioi  roSro  nt  iufio\^  t€n.  (Corp.  Rsfl  L  p^  7<3. 
ad  Cam) 

f  tUf««  «ir*v^  irol  cwvls.    (Ibid.)  ,    ^ 

«•  Olienditur  etiam  in  eame  iptitts  dlvlnttatii  et  crcatoiifl,  hs 
adds,  (L.  Epp.  iii.  p  30.) 

It  M«t  of  Oct  1036.  Caterina  mesjiimalat  vet  vers  Implet 
SHud  OoBe8.a.   Tu  doJore  gravida  srii.     (L.£pp.  UL  p.86.) 


marriage,  Catherine  was  delivered  of  a  hoy.*  The 
charms  of  domeatic  life  aoon  dispelled  the  dark  clouds 
raised  around  him  by  the  wrath  of  his  adverser  lea.— 
His  Ketha,  as  he  called  her,  manifested  toward  him  the 
tenderest  affection,  comforting  him  when  cast  down,  by 
reciting  passagoa  of  the  Bible,  relieving  him  from  the 
cares  of  the  Musehold,  sitting  by  him  m  his  intervals 
of  leisure,  while  she  worked  his  portrait  in  embroidezy, 
or  reminded  him  of  the  friends  he  had  neglected  to 
write  to,  and  amused  him  by  the  simplicity  of  her  ques- 
tions. A  sort  of  dignity  seems  to  have  marked  her 
deportment,  for  Luther  occasionally  9poke  of  her.  as 
**my  Lord  Catherine.^  On  one  occasion  he  said, 
jesting,  that  if  he  ever  had  to  marry  again,  he  would 
chisel  an  obedient  wife  in  stone,  for,  added  he,  **  there 
is  no  possibility  of  finding  a  real  one."  His  lettera  were 
full  of  tenderness  for  Catherine,  whom  he  styled,  **  Jus 
dear  and  gracious  t0i/£," — '*  his  dear  and  amiable 
Ketha."  Luther*s  manner  acquired  more  playfulness 
from  the  society  of  his  Catherine ;  and  that  happy  flow 
of  Spirits  continued  from  that  time,  and  was  never  lost 
even  in  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Such  was  the  almoat  univeraal  corruption  of  the  cler- 
gy, that  the  priestly  office  had  fallen  into  almoat  gene- 
ral disrepute  :  the  isolated  virtue  of  a  few  faithful  ser- 
vants of  God  had  not  sufficed  to  redeem  it  from  con- 
tempt. Family  peace  and  conjugal  fidelity  were 
continually  being  disturbed,  both  in  towns  and  rural 
districts,  by  the  gross  passions  of  priests  and  monkn; 
—none  were  sale  from  their  seductions.  The  free 
access  allowed  them  to  familiea,  and  sometimes  even 
the  confidence  of  the  confessional,  was  basely  perverted 
into  an  opportunity  of  instilling  deadly  poison,  that 
they  might  gratiiy  their  guilty  desires.  The  Refor- 
mation, ny  abolianing  the  celibacy  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
restored  the  sanctity  of  wedlock..  The  marrisge  of  the 
clergy  put  an  end  to  an  untold  amount  of  secret  profli- 
gacy. The  Reformers  became  examplea  to  their  flocks 
in  the  most  endearing  and  important  of  all  human 
relationships — and  it  was  not  long  before  the  people 
rejoiced  to  see  the  ministers  of  religion  in  th$  chsrao- 
ter  of  husbands  and  fathera. 

On  a  hasty  view,  Luther's  marriage  had  indeed 
seemed  to  multiply  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
Reformation.  It  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  revolt  of  the  peasants  ;  the  sword  of  the  Emr 
peror  and  of  the  princes  was  unsheathed  against  it ; 
and  its  friends,  the  Landgrave  Philip,  and  ihe  new 
Elector  John,  appeared  diacoura^d  and  ailenced. 

Nevertheless,  this  state  of  things  was  of  no  long 
duration.  The  young  Landgrave,  ere  long,  boldly 
raised  his  head.  Ardent  and  feariess  aa  Luther,  tha 
manly  spirit  of  the  Refoimer  had  won  his  emulation. 
He  threw  himself  with  youthful  daring  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Reformation,  while  he  at  the  same  time  studied 
its  character  with  the  grave  intelligence  of  a  thought- 
ful mind. 

In  Saxony,  the  loas  of  Fredericks  prudence  and  inp 
fluence  was  but  ill  supplied  by  his  successor ;  but  the 
Elector's  brother,  Duke  John,  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  the  office  of  a  protector,  intervened  direct- 
ly and  courageously  in  matten  affecting  religion :  **  I 
desire,"  said  he,  in  a  speech  communicated  lo  the  as- 
sembled clergy,  on  the  I6th  August,  1525,  as  be  wsa 
on  the  point  of  quitting  Weimar,  **tiiat  you  will  in 
future  preach  the  pure  word  of  God,  apart  from  those 
things  which  man  haa  added."  Some  of  the  older 
clergy,  not  knowing  how  to  sot  about  obeying  his  di- 
rections, answered  with  simplicity — *'  But  we  are  not 
forbidden  to  say  mass  for  the  dead,  or  to  bless  the 
water  and  salt  ?" — "  Everything— no  matter  what," 

*  Mir  melne  lisbe  Ketho  einen  Hanieo  Lnther  bracht  hat, 
isWsL    (^h  of  Juno,  1A».    Ibid.  p.  119.) 
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— replied  the  Elector,  "  mast  be  conformad  to  God'a 
word." 

Soon  after,  the  joang  Landgrave  conceived  the  ro- 
mantic hope  of  converting  Duke  George,  his  father- 
in-law.  Sometimes  he  would  demonstrate  the  soffici- 
ency  of  the  Scriptures — another  time  he  would  expose 
the  Mass,  the  Papacy,  and  compulsory  vows.  His 
letters  foHowed  ouick  upon  each  other,  and  the  various 
testimony  of  Goo's  woid  was  all  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  old  Duke*8  faith.* 

These  efforts  were  not  without  results.  Duke 
George's  son  was  won  to  the  new  opinions.  But 
Philip  failed  with  the  father— *' A  hundred  years 
bonce,**  said  the  latter,  '*  and  you  will  see  who  is 
right." — *<  Awful  speech  !*'  observed  the  Elector  of 
Saxonv :  <*  What  can  be  the  worth,  I  pray  you,  of  a 
faith  that  needs  so  much  previous  reflection  ?t — Poor 
Duke  ?  he  will  hold  back  long— I  fear  God  has  hard- 
ened his  heart,  as  Pharaoh's,  in  old  time.** 

In  Philip,  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  possessed  a 
leader,  at  once  bold,  intelligent,  and  capable  of  making 
head  against  the  formidable  assaults  its  enemies  were 
planning.  But  is  it  not  sad  to  think,  that  from  this 
moment  the  leader  of  the  Reformation  should  be  a 
soldier,  and  not  simply  a  disciple  of  God's  wordi 
Man's  part  in  the  work  was  seen  in  due  expansion, 
and  its  spiritual  element  was  proportionably  contracted. 
The  work  itself  suffered  in  consequence,  for  every 
work  should  be  permitted  to  develop  itself,  according 
to  the  laws  of  its  own  nature— and  the  Reformation 
waa  of  a  nature  essentially  spiritual. 

God  was  multiplying  external  supports.  Already  a 
powerful  state  on  the  German  frontier — Prussia — un- 
furled with  joy  the  sUndard  of  the  Gospel.  The  chi- 
valrous and  religious  spirit  that  had  founded  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  had  gradually  become  extinct  with  the 
memory  of  the  ages  in  which  it  arose.  The  knights, 
intent  only  upon  their  private  intereats,  had  given  dis- 
aatiifaciion  to  the  people  over  whom  they  presided. 
Poland  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  impose  her  an- 
xerainty  on  the  order.  People,  knighu,  ^rand  master, 
Polish  influence,  were  so  many  different  mterests  con- 
flicting, and  rendering  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
impossible. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Reformation  found  them, 
and  all  men  saw  in  it  the  only  wsy  of  deliverance  for 
that  unfortunate  people.  Brisman,  Speratus,  Polian- 
der,  (who  had  been  secretsry  to  Eck,  at  the  time  of 
the  Leipsic  discussion,)  and  others  besides,  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Prussia. 

One  Jay  a  beggar,  coming  from  the  lands  under  the 
role  of  the  Teutonic  knighu,  arrived  in  Wittemberg ; 
and,  stopping  before  the  residence  of  Luther,  sang 
slowly  that  noble  hymn  of  Poliander'a, 

"  At  length  radenipCioB'S  eoaia.»| 

The  reformer,  who  had  never  heard  this  Christian 
hymn,  listened,  rapt  in  astonishment.  The  foreign  ac- 
cent of  the  singer  heightened  his  joy.  «  Again,  again," 
cried  he,  when  the  beggar  had  ended.  Afterward  be 
enquired  where  he  had  learned  that  hymn,  and  tears 
filled  his  eyes,  when  he  hesrd  from  the  poor  man  that 
it  wss  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  that  this  shoot  of 
deliversnce  was  sounding  as  far  as  Wittemberg : — 
then,  clasping  his  hands,  he  gave  thanks  to  God.^ 
In  truth  Redero|ytion  vos  come  even  thither  I 
**  Take  compassion  on  our  weakness,"  said  the  peo- 
ple of  Prussia  to  the  Grand  Master,  "  and  send  us 

*  Rommels  Uricvndenbnoh.    I.  p.  S. 
f  Wat  das  ftir  sin  Olaube  ssy,  der  sine  solche  ErfUmmr 
sifordert.    (Secksnd.  p.  7».) 
i  Ea  itt  dst  Reyl  vot  kommea  her. 
^  Dankts  Oott  mit  Fraiden.    (Sack.  p.  a8B.) 


preachers  who  may  proclaim  the  pure  Gospel  of  Jsm 
Christ."  Albert  at  first  gave  no  answer,  but  he  ca- 
tered into  parley  with  Sigismuod,  king  of  Poland,  bis 
uncle  and  suxerain  lord. 

The  latter  acknowledged  him  m  hereditary  Duke  of 
Prussia,^  and  the  new  prince  made  hia  entry  into  his 
capital  of  Koniffsberg,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells,  sod 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  decontcd 
their  houses,  and  strewed  their  streets  with  flowen. 
**  There  is  but  one  religious  order,"  said  Albert, "  sod 
it  is  as  comprehensive  as  Christianity  iUelf  !'*  llie 
monaatic  orders  vanished,  and  that  divinely  appomted 
order  was  restored. 

The  bishops  surrendered  their  secular  ri^bts  to  tbs 
new  Duke ;  the  convents  were  converted  into  hos|»- 
tals  ;  and  the  Goapel  carried  into  the  poorest  villsgst; 
and  in  the  year  following,  Albert  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  DenmaritB  whoso  faiih  in  the 
one  Saviour  was  unshaken. 

The  Pope  called  upon  the  Emperor  to  take  mea- 
sures against  the  "  apoaute  '*  monk ;— and  Charlie 
placed  Albert  under  interdict. 

Another  prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenboig,  the 
Cardinal-Archbiahop  of  Menu,  was  juat  then  on  the 
point  of  following  hia  relation*a  example.  The  revolt 
of  the  peasanta  waa  especially  menacing  in  its  aspect 
toward  the  eclesiastical  principalitiea ;  the  Elector, 
Luther,  and  all  Germany  thought  a  great  revoletioa 
was  at  hand.  The  Archbiabop  seeing  no  better  way 
to  preserve  his  principality  than  to  render  it  secolar, 
privately  requested  Luther  to  sound  the  minds  of  the 
people  prepsratory  to  so  decided  a  atept — which  La- 
ther accordingly  did,  in  a  letter  written  with  a  view  to 
iu  being  made  public,  wherein  he  said  that  the  band 
of  God  was  heavy  on  the  clergy,  and  that  noibioi; 
could  aave  them.t  However,  the  war  of  the  psasaots 
having  been  brought  to  an  earlier  termination  than  bad 
been  looked  for :  the  Cardinal  retained  poaaession  of 
hia  temporalitiea — ^hia  uneasiness  subsided,  end  all 
thoughts  of  secularixing  his  position  were  dismiased ! 

While  John  of  Saxony,  PhiUp  of  Hease,  and  Albeit 
of  Prussia,  were  openly  taking  part  with  the  Refenos- 
tion,  and  thus,  in  place  of  the  cautious  Frederic,  three 
princes  of  bold  and  decided  character  were  standing 
forward  in  ita  aupport,  the  blessed  Word  wss  woiiiii| 
its  way  in  the  Church,  and  among  the  nations.  La- 
ther besought  the  Elector  to  esUblish  generally  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  place  of  the  miDittrs- 
tions  of  Romish  priests,  and  to  direct  a  general  visi- 
tation of  the  churches.  4  About  the  ssme  time  at 
Wittemberg  they  be^^n  to  exercise  the  episcopal  foao* 
tion,  and  oniained  ministers ;  **  Let  not  the  Pope,  tiie 
bishops,  or  the  monks,  exclaim  against  oa,'*  said 
Melancthon,  **  its  are  the  Church ;— Im  who  separatee 
from  us  separates  himself  from  the  Church.  There  ia 
no  other  Chorch^save  the  assembly  of  those  wbs 
have  the  word  of  God,  and  who  are  purified  by  it  "I 

All  this  could  not  be  said  and  done  without  occa- 
aioning  a  strong  reaction.  Rome  had  thought  the  Re- 
formation extingobhed  in  the  blood  of  the  rebel  pea- 
sants— but  in  all  quarters  its  flame  waa  rising  mere 
bright  and  powerful  than  ever.  She  decided  oa 
making  one  more  effort.  The  Pope  and  the  Empeior 
wrote  menacing  lettera,  the  former  from  Rome,  the 
latter  irom  Spain.  The  Imperial  sovemmeiit  took 
measures  for  restoring  the  ancient  order  of  thinge**"^ 
preparations  were  msdo  for  finally  cruahiog  the  Rei6^ 
mation  at  the  approaching  Diet. 

•  mddan.  Riet.  de  U  ReC  p.  990. 

t  Seckend.  p.  71'i. 
Er  muu  herunter.    (L.  £pp.  U.  p.  674.) 


h  h.  Bpp.  lil.  p.  98,  S8.  61.  ka. 


„  Daaa  Kirohs  asy  altein  di^Jenige.  so  Ctott«aWoithab« 
and  dsmit  gerainigst  werden.    (Cup.  BsC  L  p«  7Mj 
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The  electoral  Pkinee  Of  Sexonj,  and  Uie  Landgnt e, 
in  aome  alarm,  met  on  ibe  7th  of  NoTember  in  the 
caatle  of  Priedewalt,  and  came  to  an  agreement  that 
their  depotiea  at  the  Diet  abonkl  act  in  concert.  Thus 
in  the  foreat  of  SnUiogen  aroae  the  earliest  elements 
«f  an  evangelical  aasociation  in  oppoaition  to  the 
leagues  of  Kattsbon  and  Deaaao. 

The  Diet  opened  on  the  11th  of  December,  at 
Aagsburg.  The  princes  fsvooiable  to  the  Gospel 
were  not  present,  bat  the  deputies  from  Saxony  and 
Heeae  spoke  out  fearlessi j  :  **  The  rising  of  the  pea- 
aants,*'  said  they,  **  was  the  effect  of  impolitic  and 
harsh  osase.  Giod*s  tmth  is  not  to  be  torn  from  the 
heart  by  fire  and  aword  :  if  yoa  are  bent  on  resorting 
to  Tiulence  against  the  reformod  opinions,  yon  will 
hring  down  apon  as  cslamities  more  terrible  than 
those  from  which  we  have  but  jost  escaped.** 

It  was  felt  that  the  reaolotion  of  the  Diet  most  be 
most  important  in  its  reaults.  Every  one  deaired,  by 
postponing  the  decisive  moment,  to  gain  time  to 
strengthen  bis  own  position.  It  waa  aeoordin^y  re- 
solved, that  the  Diet  should  re-aasemble  at  Spires  in 
the  month  of  May  following ;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
the  rescript  of  Nnxembeig  was  to  continue  in  ibice. 
'•  When  the  Diet  meet  again,"  said  they,  "  we  will 
go  fully  into  the  questions  of  *  the  holy  faiths-public 
rights-»and  the  general  peace.'  ** 

The  Landgrave  pursued  his  plan.  Toward  the  end 
of  February,  15S6,  he  had  a  conference  with  the  £lec- 
tor  at  Gotha.  The  two  princea  came  to  an  underaund- 
ing,  that  if  atucked  on  account  of  the  word  of  God, 
they  would  unite  their  forces  to  reeist  their  adTeraahes. 
This  alliance  was  formally  ratified  at  Torgau,  and  was 
destined  to  be  fruitful  in  important  conaequencea. 

However,  the  alliance  he  had  concluded  was  of  it- 
self not  enough  to  satisfy  the  Landgrave.  Convinced 
that  Charles  was  at  work  to  compact  a  league  **  against 
Chriat  and  his  holy  word,**  he  addreaaed  letter  aiVer 
letter  to  the  Elector,  urging  upon  him  the  neceasity 
of  uniting  with  other  statea  :  **  For  myaelf,"  said  he, 
**  rather  would  I  die  than  deny  the  word  of  God,  and 
allow  myself  to  be  driven  from  my  throne.*** 

At  the  Elector's  court  much  uncertsinty  prevailed. 
In  fact,  a  very  serious  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of 
anion  between  the  princes  favourable  to  the  Gospel ;  and 
this  difficulty  originated  with  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
Lather  insisted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Goapel  should 
be  defended  by  Ood  alone.  He  thought  that  the  leaa 
nan  meddled  in  the  work,  the  more  striking  would  be 
God*e  intervention  in  iu  behslf.  All  the  politicsl  pre- 
cautions suggested,  were  in  his  view  attributable  to  an- 
worthy  fear  and  sinful  mistrust  Melsncthon  dreaded 
lest  an  alliance  between  the  eran^tical  prineee  ahould 
hasten  that  Tory  straggle  which  tt  was  their  object  to 
avert. 

The  LandgrsTO  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  such 
considerations,  and  laboured  to  gain  over  the  neigh- 
bouring states  to  the  alliance,  bat  he  failed  in  hia  en- 
deaTours.  The  Elector  of  Treves  abandoned  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  and  accepted  a  pension  from 
the  Emperor.  Even  the  Elector  Palatine,  whose  dis- 
poeition  wss  known  to  be  faTouiable  to  the  Gospel, 
declined  Philip's  sdvancea. 

Thus,  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine,  the  Landgrave 
had  completely  failed ;  but  the  Elector,  in  oppoaition 
to  the  advice  of  the  reformed  divinea,  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  prineee  who  bed  in  all  times  gathered 
round  the  standsrd  of  the  powerful  chief  of  Saxony. 
On  the  I2th  da?  of  June/the  Elector  and  his  son,  the 
Dukes  Philip.  Eniest,  Otho  snd  Francis  of  Branswick 
and  Lunenburg,  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenborg,  Prince 
Wolf  of  Anhal^  CounU  Albert  and  Gebhaid  of  Mane- 
•  SseksBdoffffPbTM. 
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feUt,  aaaembled  at  Magdeborg,  and  there,  under  pre- 
aidence  of  the  Elector,  they  contracted  an  alliance 
similar  to  that  of  Torgau. 

^  Ahnighty  God,**  aaid  the  princea,  *' having  in  hie 
onspeakable  mercy  again  brought  forward  among  men 
his  n<»ly  and  eternal  word,  the  food  of  our  souls,  and 
our  richest  tressure  on  this  earth— and  great  efforts 
being  made  by  the  clergy  and  their  adherenU  to  aup- 
preas  and  extirpete  it,  we*<-being  well  aasured  that  He 
who  has  aent  it  forth  to  glorify  his  name  upon  earth, 
wiU  know  how  to  maintain  it,  mutually  engage  to  pre- 
serve that  bleaaed  word  to  our  people,  and  to  employ 
for  this  end  our  soods,  and  our  Uvea,  the  resoufces  of 
our  statea,  and  the  arma  of  our  aubjecta,  and  all  that 
we  have,  prntting  our  truat  not  in  our  armies,  but  solely 
in  the  alinighty  power  of  the  Lord,  of  whom  we  deaire 
to  be  but  the  inatruments.***    So  spoke  the  princes. 

Two  days  after,  the  city  of  Magdeburg  waa  received 
into  the  alliance,  and  Albeit  of  Brandenburg,  the  new 
Duke  of  Pruaaia,  acceded  to  it  by  a  aeparate  conven- 
tion. 

The  Evangelie  Union  waa  formed ;  but  the  dangers 
it  waa  destined  to  ward  off  aeemed  every  day  to  be- 
come more  threatening.  The  priests,  and  aoch  of  the 
princea  aa  adhered  to  liie  Romiah  party,  had  aeen  the 
Reformation,  which  they  had  thought  stifled,  suddenly 
growing  up  before  them  to  a  formidable  height.  Al- 
ready the  partiaans  of  the  Reformation  were  nearly  as 
nuroeroua  aa  thoae  of  the  Pope.  If  they  should  form 
a  majority  in  the  Diet,  the  consequences  to  the  eccle- 
siastical atatee  might  be  imagined.  Now  or  never  ! 
It  waa  no  longer  a  hereay  to  be  refuted,  but  a  power- 
ful party  to  be  withatood.  Victories  of  a  different  kind 
from  tMee  of  Eck  were  itseded  on  this  occasion. 

Vigoroos  meaaorea  had  been  already  taken.  The 
metropolitan  chapter  of  the  church  of  Mentz  had  con- 
voked an  assembly  of  its  suffragans,  and  adopted  the 
resolution  to  aend  a  depuution  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope,  entreating  them  to  interpoae  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  Church. 

At  the  aame  time,  Duke  Georoe  of  Saxony,  Duke 
Henry  of  Bronawick,  and  the  Cardinal- Elector  Albert, 
had  met  at  Halle,  and  addressed  a  memorial  to  Charles. 
"  The  deteaiable  doctrine  of  Luther,"  aaid  they,  "  ia 
making  extenaive  progreaa;  every  day  attempta  are 
made  to  aeduce  ouraelvea,  and  failing  to  perauade  us, 
they  seek  to  compel  us  by  excitii^  our  subjects  to  re- 
volt. We  implore  the  Emperor^s  intervention.  **  t  On 
the  breaking  up  of  this  conference,  Brunswick  himself 
set  out  for  Spam  to  induce  Charlea  to  take  the  deciaivo 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  favourable  junc- 
ture :  the  Emperor  bad  juat  concluded  with  France  the 
famous  peace  of  Madrid  He  aeemed  to  have  nothing 
leA  to  apprehend  from  that  quarter,  and  hia  undivided 
attention  waa  now  directed  to  the  afiairs  of  Germany. 
Francis  the  First  had  offered  to  defray  half  the  expen* 
ses  of  a  war  either  againat  the  heretics  or  againat  tho 
Turka! 

The  Emperor  waa  at  Seville ;  he  was  on  the  oto  of 
marriage  with  a  princess  of  Portugal,  and  the  banka 
of  the  GuadalquiTor  resounded  wiui  joyous  festivity. 
A  dassling  train  of  noblea,  and  vaat  crowds  of  people 
thronged  the  ancient  capiul  of  the  Moora.  The  pomp 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  were  displayed  under 
the  roofs  of  ita  noble  cathedral.  A  Legate  from  the 
Pope  officiated ;  and  never  before,  even  under  Arabian 
rule,  had  Andaluaia  witneased  a  apectacle  of  mora 
magnificence  and  solemnity. 

*  Allein  aof  Oott  den  Allmiohtigen,  all  dettaa  Werkzeuge 
•ie  bendttln.  (Hortlober,  Uxsache  das  dotttschen  Krieget,  I. 
PL  1490.) 
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Jast  at  that  time,  Henry  of  Brantwick  aniyed  from 
Germany,  and  solicited  Charles  to  save  the  Cbarch 
and  the  jQmpire  from  the  attacks  of  the  monk  of  Wtt- 
tembeiif.  His  requeat  was  immediately  talcen  into 
consideration,  and  the  Emperor  reaoWed  on  Tigorous 
measures. 

On  the  S8d  of  March,  1596,  he  addressed  letters  to 
several  of  the  |irinoea  and  free  cities  that  stiil  adhered 
to  Rome.  He  alao  specially  commissioned  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  to  communicate  to  them  that  he  bad 
learned  with  ffrief  that  the  continued  propen  of  Lo- 
ther*a  here^  threatened  to  fill  Germany  with  sacrilege, 
haTock,  and  bloodahed ;  and  at  the  aame  time,  to  ex* 
pnas  the  mat  pleasure  he  felt  in  the  fidelity  of  the 
majority  of  the  Sutea,  and  to  acquaint  them  that,  lay- 
ing aside  all  other  boaineas,  he  was  about  to  leave 
Spain  and  repair  to  Rome,  to  concert  meaawes  with 
the  Pope,  and  from  thence  to  paaa  into  Germany,  and 
there  oppose  that  abominable  Wittembetg  pest ;  ad- 
din|r,  that  it  behoved  them  to  continue  ateadfast  in 
their  faith,  and  in  the  event  of  the  Lutherans  seeking 
to  seduce  or  oblige  them  to  a  renunciation  of  it,  to  re- 
pel their  attempts  by  a  united  and  conrageooa  resis- 
tance :  that  he  hitoiself  would  ahortly  be  among  them 
and  anpport  them  with  all  his  power.* 

When  Brunswick  returned  into  Germany,  the  Catho- 
lic party  joyully  lifted  up  their  heads.  The  Dukea  of 
Brunswick,  Pomerania,  Albert  of  Meeklenbarg,  John 
of  Juliers,  George  of  Saxony,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria, 
and  ell  ^e  dig[nitarie8  of  the  Church,  on  readincp  the 
menacing  lettera  of  the  conqueror  of  Francis  the  Pint, 
thought  their  trioroph  secure.  It  was  decided  they 
ahould  attend  the  approaching  Diet,  and  bumble  the 
heretical  pnncea ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  latter  reaisft- 
ing,  quell  them  with  the  awoid.    **  I  may  be  Elector 


*  AjTchivai  of  Weimar.    (Seokand.  p.  766.) 


of  Saxony  any  ifoy  /  pUtue,***  wia  an  expression  «•- 
cribed  by  report  to  Duke  George— 'Words  to  which  h 
afterward  endeavoured  to  attach  another  metDiii|. 
**  The  Lutheran  party  cannot  long  hold  togcibcr,"  bm 
hta  Chancellor  to  the  Duke,,  in  a  tone  of  exultation; 
**  let  them  mind  what  they  are  about  :**  and  truly  La- 
ther waa  on  his  guard,  though  not  in  the  seote  ihait 
words  conveyed.  He  attentively  obaerved  the  design 
of  the  opfiosers  of  God's  word  :  he,  like  Mehnctina, 
oxpeotea  that  thouaanda  of  awords  would  ere  long  bs 
onaheathed  against  the  €h)apel.  But  he  sought  i 
strength  far  above  the  strength  of  men.  Writing  to 
Frederic  Myconioa,  ho  obaerved,  **  Saun  is  raging; 
ung<M!ly  prieata  take  counsel  together,  and  we  uo 
threatened  with  waL  Exhort  the  people  to  contend 
earnestly  before  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  by  faitk  tsi 
prayer,  that  our  adversaries,  being  overcome  bj  the 
Spirit  of  God,  may  be  constrained  to  peace.  Tbt 
most  urgent  of  our  wants-*the  very  first  thing  we  hiif 
to  do,  is  to  pray :  let  the  people  know  that  they  ire  it 
this  hour  exposed  to  the  edge  of  the  ewerd,  and  Ik 
rase  of  the  devil :  let  them  m-^."t 

Trhua  everything  indicated  a  decisive  conflict.  Tbe 
Reformation  had  on  iu  side  the  prayera  of  CbristiiM, 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  and  an  ascendant  in  men*B 
minds  that  no  power  could  stay.  The  Papacy  hai 
with  it  the  eaUbliahed  Older,  the  fofce  of  early  habit, 
the  leal  and  hatred  of  poweribi  princes,  and  the  au- 
thority of  an  Emperor  whose  dominion  extended  over 
both  hemiapherea,  and  who  had  joet  before  deeply  hnia- 
bled  the  pride  of  Francis  the  First 

Such  waa  the  condition  of  afiaira  when  the  Diet  of 
Sptrea  waa  opened.  Lot  ua  now  torn  our  attention  to 
Swtiseriand. 

•  Ranke,  Deotsch  Oesoh.  U  p.  M».    Bonmel  Urknndes,  p. 

f  Ut  in  mediis  gladiia  et  foioribiu  Satan*  potito  et  pendh 
tanti.    (L.  Epp.  liL  p.  100.) 
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Wi  are  about  to  contemplate  the  diveraitiea,  or,  as 
they  have  been  aince  called,  variati^tu  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Theee  diveraitiee  are  among  tta  moat  aseeotial 
charactera. 

Unity  in  diversity,  and  diversity  in  unity— ia  a  law 
of  Nature,  and  also  of  the  Church. 

Truth  may  be  compared  to  the  light  of  the  Son.  The 
light  eomee  from  heaven  colonileas,  and  ever  the  aame ; 
ami  yet  it  takes  different  hoes  on  esrth,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  objecta  on  which  it  falls.  Thus  diflfersnt 
formolariea  may  sometimes  express  the  same  Chriatian 
Truth,  viewed  under  different  aapecta. 

How  dull  would  be  this  visible  creation,  if  «ll  its 
boondlees  variety  of  ahape  and  colour  were  to  give 
place  to  an  unbroken  uniformity !  And  may  we  not 
add,  how  melancholy  would  be  Ha  aspect,  if  all  created 
beinga  did  but  compose  a  solitary  and  vast  Unity  ! 

The  unity  which  cornea  from  Heaven  doubtless  has 
its  place— but  the  diversity  of  hum^n  nature  baa  ita 
proper  place  alao.  In  religion  we  most  neither  leave 
out  God  nor  man.  Withoot  unity  your  religion  can* 
not  be  e/*  Gotf— without  diveraity,  it  cannot  bethe  reli- 
gion  of  num.  And  it  ought  to  be  of  both.  Would 
vou  baniah  from  creation  a  law  that  iu  Divine  Author 
has  imposed  upon  it,  namely— that  of  boundleaa  diver- 
aity 1  «  Thinga  without  life  giving  sound,"  said  Paul, 
**  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except  they  give  a  iiaiinetion 


in  the  soonda,  how  ahall  it  be  known  what  is  piped  or 
helped  1"*  But,  if  in  religion  there  is  a  diversity,  the 
reaultof  dtatinction  of  individuality,  and  which,  by  coih 
aeqoence,  moat  anbaist  even  in  heaven — there  ie  e 
diversity  which  is  the  fruit  of  man*8  rebellioD—aod  tbu 
last  ia  indeed  a  aorious  evil. 

There  are  two  oppoaite  tendenciee  which  may  eqoal^ 
mislead  oa.  The  one  coiiaiats  in  the  exaggeratiooa 
divertity — the  other,  in  extending  the  unity.  Tb* 
great  doctrines  of  man's  salvation  are  as  a  line  of  de* 
marcation  between  theae  two  errors.  To  require  oMce 
than  the  reception  of  thoee  doctrinea,  is  to  disallow 
the  diversity  :— to  require  anything  less,  is  to  infnogt 
the  unitv. 

This  latter  departure  ia  that  of  rash  and  unruly  ipindi 
looking  beyond,  or  out  ef  Joans  Christ,  in  the  desire  to 
set  up  systems  end  doctrinea  of  men.  . 

The  former  appears  in  variooa  exclusive  sacti  ana 
ia  more  especially  seen  in  that  of  Rome. 

It  ia  the  duty  of  tho  Church  lo  reiect  Enor  from  tff 
boeom.  If  thia  be  neglected,  Christianity  can  not  M 
upheld ;  but,  pushed  to  an  extieme,  it  would  fouo« 
that  the  Church  ahould  Uke  proceedings  against  w 
amalleet  deviationa,  and  intervene  in  mere  dispefo 
about  worda  ;  laith  would  be  atlenced,  and  Cbn«iifl 
feeling  reduced  to  alavery.  Not  such  was  the  coodi- 
•  lCw.xiv.7. 
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tioD  of  the  Clmrch  in  those  timoi  of  xetl  Catholicity — 
the  first  ages.  It  cast  out  the  sects  which  impugned 
the  fondamental  troths  of  the  Gospel,  but  where  these 
were  received,  it  left  full  liberty  to  faith.  Rome  soon 
departed  from  these  wise  precedents,  and,  in  proportion 
as  an  authoriutiTO  teaching  of  msn  established  itself 
within  the  Church,  there  appeared  a  unity  of  man's 
imposing. 

A  system  of  human  appointment  being  once  devised, 
ligoar  went  on  increasing  from  sge  to  age.  Christian 
liberty,  respected  by  the  catholicic/  of  the  earliest  affes, 
was  first  limtted*  then  chained,  and  6n8lly  stifled 
CoDTiction,  which,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  as  well 
as  of  Ood*s  word,  should  be  freely  formed  in  the  h^art 
and  nnderstanding,  was  imposed  by  external  authority, 
ready  framed  and  squared  by  the  masters  of  mankind. 
ThDaght,  will,  and  feeling,  all  those  fscullies  of  our 
nature,  which,  once  subjected  to  the  Word  and  Spirit 
of  God,  should  be  left  free  in  their  working,  were  nin- 
dered  of  their  proper  liberty,  and  compelled  to  find 
vent  in  forms  that  bad  been  previously  settled.  The 
mind  of  man  became  a  sort  of  mirror  wherein  impres- 
sioDS  to  which  it  was  a  stranger  were  reproduced,  but 
which,  of  itself,  presented  nothing !  Doubtless  there 
were  those  who  were  taught  of  God — but  the  groat 
majority  of  Christtsns  received  the  copvictions  of  other 
men  ; — a  personal  faith  was  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence : 
the  Reformation  It  was  that  restored  this  treasure  to 
the  Chorch. 

And  yet  there  was,  for  a  while,  a  spsce  within  which 
the  human  mind  was  permitted  to  move  at  large — 
certain  opinions,  at  loa^,  which  Christians  were  at 
liberty  to  receive  or  reject  at  will.  But,  as  a  besieging 
army,  day  by  day,  contracts  its  lines,  compelling  the 
garns'^n  to  confine  their  movements  within  the  narrow 
enclosure  of  the  fortress,  and,  at  last,  obliging  it  to 
surrender  st  discretion,  just  so,  the  hierarchy,  from  age 
to  age,  and  almost  from  year  to  year,  has  gone  on  re- 
stricting the  liberty  allowed  for  a  time  to  the  human 
mind,  until,  at  last,  by  successive  encroachments,  there 
remained  no  liberty  at  all.  That  which  was  to  be  be- 
lieved— loved — or  done — was  regulated  and  decreed 
in  the  courts  of  the  Roman  chancery.  The  faithful 
were  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  examining,  reflecting, 
snd  combating ;  sll  they  had  to  do  was  to  repeat  tSb 
iarmolaries  that  had  been  taught  them ! 

From  that  period,  whenever,  in  the  bosom  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  a  man  has  sppeared  inheriting  the  Ca- 
tholicity of  apostolic  times,  such  a  one,  feeling  his 
ioability  to  act  out  the  life  imparted  to  him,  in  the 
bonds  in  which  he  is  held,  has  been  led  to  burst  those 
bonds,  and  ^ve  to  the  astonished  world  another  ex- 
ample of  a  Christian  walking  at  liberty  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  no  law  but  the  law  of  God. 

The  Reformation,  in  restoring  liberty  to  the  Church, 
moat  therfore  restore  to  it  its  original  diversity,  and 
people  it  with  families  united  by  the  great  features  of 
resemblance  derived  from  their  common  head,  but 
▼arying  in  secondsry  featurca,  and  reminding  us  of  the 
Ttrieties  inherent  in  humsn  nature.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  desirable  that  this  diversity  should  have  been 
allowed  to  subsist  in  the  Universal  Church  without 
leading  to  aectsrian  diviaions,  and  yet  we  must  re- 
member that  Secit  are  only  tlie  expression  of  this 
dirersity. 

Swiuerland,  and  Germany,  which  had  till  now  de- 
veloped themselves  independently,  came  in  contact 
with  each  other  in  the  years  we  are  about  to  retrace, 
and  they  afforded  an  example  of  that  diversity  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  which  waa  to  be  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Protestantism.  We  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  behold  men  perfectly  agreeing  in  the  great 
doctrinee  of  the  Faith,  yet  diflferiDg  on  eertaio  secondary 


queations.  Tnie  it  is  that  human  passion  found  an 
entrance  into  these  discussions,  but  while  deploring 
such  minglings  of  evil,  ProtesUntism,  far  from  seeking 
to  disguise  the  diversity,  publishes  and  proclaims  it. 
Its  path  to  unity  is  indeed  long  and  difficult,  but  the 
un'iU  it  proposes  is  real, 

Zfwingle  was  advancing  in  the  Christian  life.  While 
the  Gospel  had  to  Luther  broi»ht  deliverance  from  the 
deep  melancholy  in  which  he  bad  been  plunged  when 
in  the  convent  of  Erfurth,  and  developed  in  him  a 
cheerfulness  which  often  amounted  to  gaiety,  and  of 
which,  from  that  time,  the  Reformer  gave  such  repeated 
evidence,  even  when  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers, 
Christianity  had  had  quite  a  oQntrary  effect  on  the  joy- 
ous child  of  the  mounUina  of  the  Tockenborg.  Re- 
claiming Zwingle  from  his  thoughtless  and  worldly 
career,  it  had  stamped  upon  his  character  a  seriousness 
which  was  not  natural  to  him.  Thia  seriousness  was 
indeed  most  needed.  We  have  aeen  how,  toward  the 
close  of  1522,  numerous  enemies  appeared  to  rise 
against  the  Reformation.*  From  all  sides  reproaches 
were  heaped  upon  Zwingle,  and  contentiona  would  at 
times  uke  plfce  even  in  the  churches. 

Jjeo  Juda,  who,  to  adopt  the  words  of  an  historian, 
was  a  man  of  small  statiire,t  with  a  heart  full  of  love 
for  the  poor,  and  zeal  against  falae  teaehers,  bad  ar- 
rived in  Zurich  about  the  end  of  1532,  to  take  the 
dutv  of  pastor  of  St.  Poter*s  church.  He  had  been 
replaced  at  £insidlen  by  Oswald  Myconius.t  His 
coming  was  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Zwingle  and  the 
Reformation. 

One  day,  soon  afler  his  arrival,  beins  at  church,  he 
beard  an  Aogustine  monk  preaching  with  great  earneat- 
ness  that  man  was  competent,  by  nis  own  strength,  to 
satisfy  the  righteousness  of  God.  '*  Reverend  father 
prior,*'  exclaimed  Leo,  **  listen  to  me  for  an  instant ; 
and  you,  my  dear  fellow- citizens,  keep  your  seata — I 
will  spMk  as  becomes  a  Christian  :  and  he  proceeded 
to  show  the  unscriptural  character  of  the  teaching  he 
bad  just  been  listening  to.f  A  great  disturbance  en* 
sued  in  the  church.  Instantly  several  persons  angrily 
attacked  the  little  priest  from  Einsidlen.  Zwingle,  re- 
pairing to  the  council,  presented  himself  before  ihem, 
and  requested  permission  to  ^ve  an  account  of  his  doc- 
trine, m  presence  of  the  bishop's  deputies ;  and  the 
council,  desiring  to  terminate  the  dissensions,  convoked 
a  conference  for  the  29th  of  January.  The  news  spread 
rapidly  throughout  Switzerland.  "  A  vagabond  diet,'* 
observed  his  mortified  adversaries,  **  is  to  be  held  at 
Zurich.  All  the  Tagranto  from  the  high-road  will  be 
there." 

Wishing  to  prepare  for  the  struggle,  Zwingle  put 
forth  sixty-seven  theses.  In  them  the  mountaineer  of 
the  Tonkenburg  boldly  assailed  the  pope,  in  the  face 
of  all  Switzerland. 

"They,"  aaid  he,  ''who  assert  that  the  Gospel  is 
nothing  until  confirmed  to  us  by  the  church,  blaspheme 
God." 

«<  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  way  of  salvation  to  all 
who  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be." 

"  Christisns  are  all  the  brethren  of  Christ,  and  of 
one  another ;  and  they  have  no  *  fathers '  upon  earth : 
away,  therefore,  with  religious  orders,  sects,  and  par- 
ties." 

**  No  compulsion  should  be  em(i]oyed  in  the  case  of 
such  as  do  not  acknowledge  their  error,  unless  by  their 
seditious  conduct  they  disturb  the  peace  of  others." 

Snch  were  some  of  the  propositions  put  forth  hy 
Zwingle. 
«  Vol.  IT.  Book  8.  to  the  end, 

t  Rr  war  ein  kurzer  Mann.     (Fuislia  BeytrSgs.  iv.  p.  44.) 

\  Ut  post  habitiim  Leonis,  monaehls  aliqiud  legasa.    (Zw. 
Spp.  p.  303.) 
Vj. J.  Hottinger,  Helw.  Kirch.  QMoh.  iiL  p.  lOS. 
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On  the  morning  of  Thonday,  tbe  29th  of  Jannaiy, 
more  than  aiz  hundred  penons  were  collected  in  the 
hall  of  the  great  council,  at  Zurich.  Many  from  the 
neighbouring  cantons,  aa  well  as  Zurichera,  the  learn- 
ed, the  biglMr  claaaea,  and  the  clergy,  had  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  council.  "  What  will  be  the  end  of 
all  this  1'**  was  the  question  asked.  None  ventured  to 
answer ;  but  the  breathless  attention,  deep  feeling,  and 
affiution,  which  reigned  in  the  meeting,  sufficiently 
sbowed  that  important  results  were  looked  for. 

The  burgomoster,  Roust,  who  had  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Marignan,  presided  at  the  conference.  The 
knight,  James  Anwyl,  mnd  master  of  the  bishop's 
oouit,  at  Constance,  Faber,  the  Ticar-general,  and  se- 
Tenl  docton  of  divinity,  attended  on  the  part  of  the 
bishop.  Schaoffhansen  bad  deputed  Doctor  Sebastian 
Hofmeister :  he  was  the  only  deputy  from  the  cantons 
—so  wcsk,  as  3ret,  was  the  Reformation  in  Switzer- 
land. On  a  table,  in  the  centre  of  the  haU,  was  de- 
posited a  Bible,  and  seated  before  it  was  Zwingle.  **I 
am  driven  and  beset  on  all  sides,"  he  had  aaid,  **  yet  I 
stand  firm,t  leaning  on  no  strength  of  my  own,  but  on 
Christ,  the  rock,  by  whose  help  I  can  du  all  thin^" 

Zwingle  stood  up.  *«  I  have  proclaimed,"  aaid  he, 
*^  that  salvation  is  to  be  found  in  Christ  alone  ;  and  it 
is  for  this  that,  throughout  Switzerland,  I  am  charged 
with  being  a  heretic,  a  seducer,  and  rebelUoos  man. 
Here,  then,  I  stand,  in  God*s  name  !"t 

On  this,  all  eyea  were  turned  to  Faber,  who,  rising 
from  his  seat,  thus  replied :  **  I  am  not  sent  to  dispute, 
but  to  report."  The  assembly,  in  surprise,  began  to 
smile.  "  The  Diet  of  Nurembog,"  continued  Faber, 
''has  promised  a  council  within  one  year;  we  must  wait 
for  iu  assembling." 

'*  What!"  said  Zwingle,  «<  is  not  this  large  and  in- 
telligent meeting  as  competent  as  a  council !"  then, 
turning  to  those  who  presided,  he  added — **  Gracious 
Lords ;  defend  the  word  of  God." 

A  solemn  silence  ensued  on  this  appeal.  At  last  it 
was  interrupted  by  the  burvomMter.  **If  any  one 
present  has  anjrthing  to  ssy,"  said  he,  '*  let  him  say 
on."  Still  all  were  silent.  '*  I  implore  all  those  who 
have  accused  me— and  I  know  that  some  are  here  pre- 
sent," ssid  Zwinde,  *<  to  come  forward,  and  rebuke  me 
for  tho  truth's  sake."  Not  a  word  !  Again  and  again 
Zwingle  repeated  his  request,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Faber,  thus  brought  to  close  quarters,  lost  sight,  for  an 
instant,  of  the  reserve  he  had  imposed  on  himself,  and 
stated  that  he  had  convicted  of  his  error  the  pastor  of 
Filispach,  who  was  at  that  time  in  durance  ;  but  hav- 
ing said  thia,  he  again  relapsed  into  silence.  It  was 
all  in  vain  that  be  waa  urged  to  bring  forward  the 
aigumenu  by  which  he  had  convinced  that  pastor;  he 
would  give  no  answer.  This  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  Romish  docton  mortified  the  impatience  of  the 
assembly.  A  voice  from  the  further  end  of  the  hall 
was  heard  exclaiming :  **  Where  have  they  got  to,  those 
braggarts  whose  voices  are  ao  loud  in  our  atreetsl^ 
Gome  forward  ;  there's  the  man  you  want."  On  this 
the  bnrgomaater  obaerved,  smilinff :  **  ft  seems  that 
the  sharp-edged  sword,  that  succeeded  against  the  pas- 
tor of  Filispach,  is  faat  fixed  In  ita  acabbard ;"  and  he 
proceeded  to  break  up  the  meeting. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  parties  being  again  assembled, 
the  council  resolved  that  Master  Ulrlc  Zwingle,  not 
being  reproved  by  any  one,  was  at  liberty  to  continue 

•  EinfTosMs  Y«rwiudere&,  was  doeh  nsi  der  Bach  worien 
wollte.  (Bollinger,  Chron.  i.  p.  07.) 

f  Immotof  tamen  maneo,  noa  meis  verris  nlzna,  sed  petra 
Ckriito  in  qao  omnia  poiram.    (2w.  Epp  p.  Q61.> 

t  Nun  wohlan  in  9mm  Namen  Oottes,  liie  bin  icb.  (Bnllin< 
far,  Chron.  p.  9a) 

J  i. «.— the  monks.  Wo  find  nun  die  CTNtsn  Hansen  .... 
(Zw.Opp.i.p.lM.) 


to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  clogj 
of  the  canton  should  be  enjoined  to  advance  Dothio| 
but  what  they  could  esubliah  by  the  Scriptaret. 

**  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  will  cause  his  woni  to 
prevail  in  heaven  and  in  earth  !'*  exclaimed  Zwingk 
On  this,  Faber  could  not  suppress  bis  indigmtioD. 
«*  The  theses  of  Master  Ulric,"  said  he,  **  are  iocooi- 
patible  with  the  honour  due  to  the  church,  and  oppowd 
to  the  doctrine  of  Chriat — and  I  can  prove  it"  "Do 
so,"  retorted  Zwingle.  But  Faber  declined,  except  it 
should  be  in  Paris,  Cologne,  or  Frihurg.  **  I  acknow- 
ledge no  authority  but  that  of  the  Goapel,"  aaid  Zwin- 
gle :  **  before  vou  can  shake  one  word  of  thtt,  tba 
earth  itself  will  open  before  you."*  **  Thal*i  tlwaji 
the  cry,"  remarked  Taber ;  "  the  Gospel,  nothing  bot 
the  Gospel !  Men  might  lead  holy  Uvea,  in  pescetsd 
charity,  if  there  were  no  Goapel  l"t  At  these  wordi 
the  aoditon  indignantly  roae  nom  their  seats,  and  tk 
meetingfinally  broke  up. 

The  Reformation  was  gaining  ground.  It  wti,  it 
thia  period,  called  to  new  conquesta.  After  the  ikir- 
mish  at  Zurich,  in  which  the  ablest  champions  of  tbi 
papacy  kept  silence,  who  could  be  so  bold  as  to  oppom 
the  new  doctrines  1  But  methods  of  another  uod 
were  tried.  The  firmness  of  Zwingle,  and  the  repob* 
lican  freedom  of  his  bearing,  overawed  his  enemlei. 
Accordinffly,  recourse  was  had  to  suitable  methods  foe 
subduing  him.  While  Rome  was  punning  Latberwith 
anathemaa,  she  laboured  to  win  the  Reformer  of  Zu- 
rich by  penuasions.  Scarcely  was  the  confernee 
closed  over,  when  Zwingle  waa  surprised  by  t  Tint 
from  the  capuin  of  the  pope*s  guarda — the  sod  of  the 
burgomaater  Roust,  accompanied  by  Einsins,  the  le- 
nte,  who  was  the  bearer  ot  a  brief  from  the  pontiff— 
in  which  Adrian  addressed  Zwingle  as  his  '*  wellplw- 
loved  son,"  and  assured  him  of  his  specisl  fafor.  At 
the  same  time  the  pope  aet  othen  upon  urging  Zink 
to  influence  Zwinele.t  **  And  what,"  raqoired  Oi- 
wald  Myconiua,  "does  the  pope  authorise  you  to  offer 
him !"  **  Everything  short  of  the  pontiff's  cbur,''i 
answered  Zink,  eameatly." 

There  was  nothing,  whether  mitre,  croxisr,  or  car- 
dinars  hat,  which  the  pope  would  not  have  giten  to 
buy  over  the  Reformer  of  Zurich.  But  Rons  altoge- 
ther mistook  her  man — and  vain  were  all  heradviocei. 
In  Zwingle,  the  church  of  Rome  had  a  foe  even  more 
determined  than  Luther.  He  had  less  regard  for  the 
long-established  notions  and  the  ceremonies  of  fonnor 
ages — it  was  enough  to  draw  down  his  hostility,  that 
a  custom,  innocent  in  itself,  had  been  connected  with 
some  existing  abuses.  In  his  judgment,  the  word  of 
God  alone  was  to  be  exalted. 

But  if  Rome  had  so  little  underetanding  of  the  evoott 
then  in  progress  in  Christendom,  she  wanted  oot  foi 
counsellora  to  give  her  the  needful  information. 

Faber,  irritated  at  the  pope'a  thus  humbling  bianw 
before  bis  adverssry,  lost  no  time  in  advising  bint  A 
courtier,  dreased  in  smiles,  with  honied  worde  opoo 
his  tongue,  those  who  listened  to  him  might  ba^e 
thoughthim  friendly  to  all,  and  even  toward  thoee  whom 
he  charged  with  heresy— but  his  hatred  waa  mortal. 
Luther,  playing  on  his  name  (Faber,)  waa  accaatoined 
to  aay  :  «* The  Vicar  of  ConsUnce  ia  a blackainitfl; 
...  of  lies.  Let  him  take  up  arms  like  s  man,  ^ 
see  how  Christ  defends  us."|| 

♦  Ee  mus  daa  Erdrych  brachen.   fZw.  0pp.  P.  l^^L. . « 

t  Man  moeht  denocht  fnintlkb,  fhdlich  ttnd^tnr»S?T 

hen,  wean  disb  kein  EvsngeUom  wen.   (BttU-Chroar 

107.   Zw.Op|».i.p.  Itt)  »^ 

*!  Cum  de  taa  egregia  virtute  specSaUtor  nobia  att  eogsim* 

(Zw.  Epp.  p  908.) 

^  Ssrio  raqiondit ;  Onola  oerta  prater  asdem 


(Vk  ZwioffU.  p«r  Oaw.  Mje.) 

0  Prodeant  rolo,  palamqoe  anaa  capiaat . 
p.a«.) 
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Tbete  words  were  nounctlled-forlMraTado,  for  all  the 
while  ib«i  the  pope,  in  hi*  communicaiiont  with  Z win- 
kle, wae  complimontinff  him  on  hiadistingnished  virtues, 
and  the  especial  conAdence  he  reposed  in  him,  the  Re- 
ibrmer*a  enemies  were  rouUiplying  throughoat  Swit* 
z«rland.  The  veteran  aotdiers,  the  higher  families, 
mnd  the  herdsmen  of  the  mountains,  were  combined 
in  aversion  to  a  doctrine  which  ran  counter  to  all  their 
inclinations.  At  Lucerne,  public  notice  was  given  of 
the  performance  of  "Zwingle's  Passion;"  and  the 
people  dragged  about  an  effigy  of  the  Reformer,  shout- 
ing that  they  were  going  to  put  the  heretic  to  death ; 
ai^  laying  violent  hands  on  some  Zurichers,  who  were 
then  at  Lucerne,  compelled  them  to  be  spectators  of 
this  mock  execution.  '*  They  shall  not  disturb  my 
peace,"  observed  Zwingle ;  **  Christ  will  never  fail 
thoee  who  are  his.'*  Even  in  the  Diet  threats  a^inst 
him  were  heard.**  **  Beloved  confederates,"  said  the 
eouociilor  of  Mullioeo,  addressing  the  cantons,  "  make 
a  stand  against  Lutheranism  while  there  is  yet  time. 
At  Zurich  no  man  is  master  in  his  own  house." 

This  agitation  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  proclaimed, 
more  loudly  than  anything  else  could  have  done,  what 
vras  passing  in  Zurich.  In  truth,  victory  was  slready 
heariog  fruits,  the  victorious  party  was  gradually  taking 
possession  of  the  country  ;  and  every  day  the  Gospel 
made  some  new  progress.  Twenty-four  canons,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  the  chaplaina,  came  of  their 
own  accord  to  petition  the  council  for  a  reform  of  their 
statutes.  It  was  decided  to  replace  those  slqgffish 
pricats  by  men  of  learning  and  piety,  whose  auty 
it  sboakl  be  to  instruct  the  youth  of  Zurich,  and  to 
eatablisb,  mstesd  of  their  vespers  and  Latin  masses, 
a  daily  ezpoaition  of  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  first  for  the  learned,  and 
then  for  the  people. 

Unhappily  there  are  found,  in  every  army,  ungo- 
vemable  spirits,  who  leave  their  ranks,  and  make  onaet 
too  early,  on  points  which  it  would  be  better,  for  a 
while,  to  leave  unattached.  Louis  Ketzer,  a  young 
pneat,  having  put  forth  a  tract  in  German,  entitled  the 
Judgment  of  Ood  againut  Imagtt,  a  great  sensation 
waa  produced,  and  a  portion  of  the  people  could  think 
of  nothing  elae.  It  is  ever  to  the  injury  of  essentiala 
that  the  mind  of  man  is  pre-occopied  with  secondary 
matters.  Outside  one  of  the  city  gates,  at  a  place 
called  Stadelhofen,  was  stationed  a  crucifix,  elaborately 
carved*  and  richly  ornamented.  The  more  ardent  of 
the  Reformed,  provoked  ai  the  superstitious  veneration 
still  paid  this  image,  could  not  suppress  their  indigna- 
tk>o,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  pass  that  way. 
A  citizen,  by  name  Olaudiua  Hotiinger,  **  a  man  of 
iamily,"  says  Buliingor,  **  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures,"  meotinc;  the  miller  of  Stadelhofen,  to 
whom  the  crucifix  belonged,  inquired  when  he  meant 
te  take  away  his  idols.  **  No  one  requires  you  to 
worship  thom,"  was  the  miller's  reply.  "  But,  do  you 
not  know,"  retorted  Hettinger,  *'  that  God's  word  for- 
bids as  to  have  graven  images  t"  **  Very  well,"  re- 
plied the  miller,  **  if  you  are  empowered  to  remove 
them,  I  leave  you  to  do  so."  Hottinger  thought 
himself  aothorised  to  act,  and  he  was  soon  after  seen 
to  leave  the  city,  accompanied  bjr  a  number  of  the  ci- 
tizens. On  arriving  at  the  crucifix,  they  deliberately 
dog  roond  the  image,  antil,  yieMiog  to  their  efibrto,  it 
came  down  with  a  loud  crash  to  the  earth. 

This  daring  action  spread  alarm  far  and  wide.  One 
might  have  thought  religion  itself  had  been  overtomed 
with  the  crucifix  of  Sudelhofen.  *<  They  are  aacnlo- 
gioos  disturbers, — they  are  worthy  of  death,"  exclaim- 
ed the  partisans  of  Rome.  The  Council  caused  the 
koDOclasU  to  be  arrestad. 

(Zw.Bpp.^S?8.) 


*'  No,"  ezckimed  Zwingle,  speaking  from  his  pulpit, 
^*  Hottinger  and  his  friends  have  not  sinned  against 
God,  nor  are  they  deserving  of  death*— but  they  may 
be  justly  punished  for  having  resorted  to  violence  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  nMgistrates.**t 

Meanwhile  acts  of  a  aimilar  kind  were  cootinoally  re- 
curring. A  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  one  day  observJHg  be- 
fore tlM  porch  of  that  church  a  number  of  poor  persona 
ill  clad  and  famished,  remarked  to  one  of  his  colleagues, 
as  he  glanced  at  the  images  of  the  saints  decked  in 
costly  Bttire— *'  I  should  Tike  to  strip  those  wooden 
idols  and  clothe  those  poor  members  of  Jesus  Christ." 
A  few  days  after,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
aaints  and  their  fine  trappings  were  missing.  The 
Council  sent  the  vicar  to  prison,  although  he  protested 
that  he  had  no  hand  in  removing  them.  *'Is  it 
these  blocks  of  wood,"  exclaimed  the  people,  "  that 
Jeans  enjoined  us  to  clothe  1  Is  it  of  such  imsges  as 
these  that  he  will  aay  to  the  righteous*— **  /  was  naked, 
aniyedotkedMey^  .  .  .  Thus  the  Reformation,  when 
resisted,  rose  to  a  greater  height ;  and  the  more  it  was 
compressed,  with  the  more  force  did  it  break  forth  and 
threaten  to  carry  all  before  it. 

Theae  ezceaaes  conduced  to  some  beneficial  results. 
Another  struggle  was  needed  to  issue  in  further  pro- 
ffress— for  in  spiritual  thinga,  aa  in  the  afifairs  of  earthly 
kingdoma,  there  can.  bo  no  conquest  without  a  strug- 
gls — and  aince  the  adherenta  of  Rome  were  inert, 
events  were  so  ordered  that  the  conflict  was  begun  by 
the  irregular  soldiery  of  the  Reformation.  In  fact,  the 
magistrates  were  perplexed  and  undecided  :  they  felt 
the  need  of  more  light  in  the  matter ;  and  for  this  end 
they  resolved  on  appointing  a  aecond  public  meeting, 
to  discuss  in  German,  ana  on  grounoa  of  Scripture, 
the  question  as  to  images. 

The  bishops  of  Coira,  Constance,  and  Bale,  the  uni- 
veraity  of  the  latter  city,  and  the  twelve  cantons,  were 
accordingly  requested  to  send  deputies  to  Zurich.  But 
the  bishops  declined  compliance,  recollecting  the  little 
credit  their  deputies  hsd  brought  them  on  occasion  of 
the  first  meeting,  snd  having  no  wish  for  a  repetition  of 
so  humiliating  a  acene.  Let  the  Gospel  party  discuaa 
if  they  will — but  let  it  he  among  themselves.  On  the 
former  occssion,  silence  had  been  their  policy — on  this 
they  will  not  even  add  importance  to  the  meeting  by 
their  presence.  Rome  thought  perhaps  that  the  com- 
bat woiild  paaa  over  for  want  of  combatants.  The 
bishops  were  not  alone  in  refuaing  to  attend.  The  men 
of  Unterwald  returned  for  answer  that  they  had  no  phi- 
losophers among  them — but  kind  and  pious  priests 
alone — who  would  persevere  in  explaining  the  Gospel 
as  their  fsthers  had  done  ;  that  they  accordingly  must 
decline  sending  s  deputy  to  Zwingle,  and  tho  like  of 
him ;  but  that  only  let  him  fall  into  their  hands,  and  they 
would  handle  him  after  a  fashion  to  core  him  of  his  in- 
clination for  such  irregularities.  The  only  csutons  that 
sent  represenutives  were  Schaffhauaent  and  Saint 
Gall. 

On  Monday,  the  26th  of  October,  more  than  nine 
hnndred  persona — among  whom  were  the  membera  of 
the  Grand  Council — and  no  leas  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  priests,  were  assembled  after  sermon  in  the 
large  room  of  the  Town  Hall.  Zwingle  and  Leo  Ju- 
da  were  aeated  at  a  table  on  which  lay  the  Old  and 
New  Testsments  in  the  originals.  Zwingle  spoke  first, 
and  soon  disposing  of  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy  and 
its  councils,  he  laid  down  the  ngbts  of  every  Christian 

*  Tbs  aaneprinolplas  are  msd  in  the  spsechss  of  M.  M.  de 
BrofTlie  and  Itoysr-Collard,  on  oeoasisB  of  the  clebretwl  de- 
bate! on  the  law  of  Saoril^e. 

t  DorniD  hsiMiQd  ir  tiuMr  Hsnrea  keia  rBoht  suinen.  sv  za 
toden.  (Bnll.  Chr.  p  Ii7.) 

i  8o  woUton  wir  Ihnden  Lohn  gcben, dss«  ei*4 nimmel 
aehr  thate.    (Simmler  Samal.  M .  t.  C.  to.) 
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church,  and  claimed  Iho  liberty  of  the  fint  agefe,  when 
the  Church  had  ae  yet  no  council  either  cBcamenical  or 
provincial.  **  The  Unifersal  Chnrch,"  aaid  he, 
diffused  throughout  the  world,  wherever  faith  in  Jeans 
Christ  has  spread  :  in  India  as  well  as  in  Zurich  .  .  . 
And  as  to  particular  churchesi  we  have  them  at  Berne, 
at  Schaffhausen,  and  even  here.  Bot  the  Popes,  with 
their  cardinals  and  councils,  are  neither  the  Universal 
Church,  nor  a  particular  Church.*  This  assembly 
which  hears  me,"  ezclsimed  he,  with  energy,  "  is  the 
church  of  Zurich — it  desires  to  hear  the  wwd  of  God, 
and  can  rightfully  decree  whatever  it  shall  aee  to  be 
conformable  to  the  Scriptures.'* 

Here  we  see  Zwingle  relying  on  the  Chureh — bot 
on  the  true  Church, — not  on  the  clergy,  bot  on  the  as- 
sembly of  believers.  He  applied  to  particular  church- 
es all  those  passages  of  Scripture  that  speak  of  the 
'  Church  Catholic.  He  could  not  allow  that  a  church 
that  listened  with  docility  to  God*a  word  could  fall  into 
error.  The  church  was,  in  his  judgement,  represented 
both  politically  and  ecclesiastically  by  the  Great  Coun- 
cil.f  He  began  by  explaining  each  aubject  from  the 
pulpit ;  and  when  the  minds  of  his  hearers  were  con- 
'vinced,  he  proposed  the  different  questions  to  the 
Council,  who,  in  conformity  with  the  ministers  of  the 
Church,  recorded  such  decisions  as  they  called  for.t 

In  the  absence  of  the  bishops*  deputies,  Conrad  Hoff- 
man an  aged  canon,  undertook  to  defend  the  Pope. 
He  maintaiuod  that  the  Church,  the  flock,  the  "  third 
estate,"  was  not  authorized  to  discuss  loch  matters. 
"  I  resided,"  said  he,  "  for  no  less  than  twelve  years 
at  Heidelberg,  in  the  house  of  a  man  of  extensive  learn- 
ing named  Doctor  Joss — a  kind  and  pious  man*-with 
whom  I  boarded  and  lived  quietly  for  a  long  time,  but 
then  healways  said  that  it  was  not  proper  to  make  such 
matters  a  subject  of  discussion ;  you  see,  therefore !" 
On  this  every  one  began  to  laugh.  *'  Thus,*'  continued 
Hoffman,  *'  let  us  wait  for  a  Council— at  present  I  shall 
decline  taking  part  in  any  discussion  whatever,  but 
shall  act  according  to  the  bishop's  orders,  even  though 
he  himself  were  a  knave  !" 

"  Wait  for  a  Council !"  interrupted  Zwinflje,  "  and 
who,  think  you,  will  attend  a  Council  1— the  rope  and 
aome  sleepy  and  ill-uught  bishops,  who  will  do  nothmg 
but  what  pleases  them.  No,  that  is  not  the  Church : 
Hong  end  Kiissnacht  (two  villages  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Zurich,)  are  more  of  a  Church  than  all  the  biabops 


and  popea  put  together." 

'  Thus  dia  Zwinglo  assert  the  rights  of  Christians  in 
general,  whom  Rome  had  stript  of  their  inheritance. 
The  assembk  he  addressed  was  in  his  view  not  so  much 
the  church  of  Zurich  aa  ita  eariiest  representative.  Here 
wo  see  the  begininngs  of  the  Presbyterian  system. 
Zwingle  was  engaged  in  delivering  Zurich  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Constance — he  was  like- 
wise detaching  it  from  the  hierarchy  of  Rome ;  and  on 
this  thought  oi  the  flock  and  the  asttmbly  of  believers^ 
he  was  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  church  order,  to 
which  other  countries  would  afterwards  adhere. 

The  discussion  was  continued.  Several  priests  hav- 
ing defended  the  use  of  imases,  without  deriving  their 
arguments  from  Scripture,  Zwingle,  and  the  rest  of  the 
reformers,  refuted  them  by  passages  from  the  Bible. 
**  If,"  said  one  of  the  president*,  "  no  one  defends  the 
images  by  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  call  upon  somo  of 
their  sdvocates  by  name."    No  one  commg  forward, 

*  Dor  Pabste,  CanUnale  nnd  Blschoffe  Concilia  sind  nicht 
die  dnifltUche  Klrcha.    (Fussl  Beytr.  in.  p.  90) 

t  DIacoaton  Senats  soaiiBa  est  potestas  KcolsaeB  vice.  (Zw 
Opp.  III.  p.  no.) 

t  Ante  omnia  nQlticndimmi  da  qiMsstknepioba  doeasaiU 
mctum  est,  ut  quidquid  diecosli  (the  grand  council.)  com  ver. 
n  ministris  ordinarent,  Jtmdadum  inanimis  fidaUam  ordinar 
turn  fsuet    ^Zw.  Opp.  IH.  p.  9».) 


the  curate  of  Wadiachwylwascalled..  "Heiitaleep." 
exclaimed  one  of  the  crowd.  The  curate  of  Horgn 
waa  next  called.  '*  He  baa  aent  me  in  bis  atead,*^  aid 
hia  Ticar,  ^  but  1  earniot  answer  for  him."  Ii  was  plain 
that  the  power  of  the  word  of  (jrod  waa  fiali  in  tb«  u* 
aembly.  The  partisanaof  the  Reformation  were  huoy. 
ant  with  liberty  and  joy  ;  their  adversaries,  oo  the  co&- 
trarv,  were  silent,  uneasy,  and  depressed.  The  corates 
of  Laofen,  Glattfelden,  and  Weuikoo,  the  rector  and 
curate  of  Pfaffikon,  the  dean  of  EIgg,  the  curate  of  Ba- 
retsehwyl,  the  Dominieana  and  Cordeliers,  knowo  for 
their  preaching  in  defence  of  image  worship  and  tbo 
sahits,  were  one  after  another  invited  to  sUnd  forfferd. 
They  all  made  answer  that  they  had  nothing  to  ujr 
in  their  deienee^  and  that,  in  future,  they  would  sppl; 
themselves  to  the  atody  of  the  truth.  **  Until  to-daj," 
said  one,  **  I  have  put  ray  faith  in  the  ancient  docton, 
bo?  now  I  will  transfer  my  iaith  to  the  new."— "Itii 
notitf,*'inteinipted  Zwingle,  **  thatyoo  should  believe. 
It  is  GW«  tDord.  It  is  onlythe  Scriptures  of  God 
that  never  can  raielead  on."  The  aitting  had  been  pio* 
trsctcd-^nt^^  waa  cloting  in.  The  president,  Hof- 
meister,  of  Sehafthaosen,  rose  and  said :  '*  Blesaed  be 
Ood,  the  Almighty  and  Eternal,  who,  ioall  things,  giT- 
eth  oa  the  victory,"  and  he  ended  by  exhorting  tbe 
Town-Council  of  Zurich  to  aholiah  the  worship  df  im* 
ages. 

On  Tuesday,  the  assembly  again  met,  Vadiaa  beiqg 
preaident,  to  discoea  the  doctrine  of  the  Msm.  "  My 
brethren  in  Chriat,**  said  Zwingle,  **  far  from  us  be  the 
thooffht  that  there  is  anything  unreal  in  the  bodj  tad 
blood  of  Chriat*  Our  only  aim  is  to  piove  that  tbe 
Mass  ia  not  a  aaerifice  that  can  be  offered  to  God  by 
one  man  for  his  feltow,,  unices  indeed  any  will  be  bold 
enoiiffh  to  aay,  that  a  man  can  eat  and  drink  for  hit 
friend." 

Vadian  having  twice  inquired  if  any  of  those  pmut 
had  anything  to  say  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  ioi- 
pogned,  and  no  one  coming  forward,  the  canona  of 
Zurich,  the  chaplains,  and  several  ecclesiastics,  dock> 
ed  themsehrea  of  Zwingle*s  opinion. 

Bot  scarcely  had  the  Reformers  overcome  tbe  par* 
tisans  of  the  ancient  doctriaea,  when  they  were  cslkd 
to  contend  against  the  impatient  apirita  of  men  clamor- 
oualy  demanding  abrupt  and  violent  changea,  instnd 
of  prudent  and  grsdoal  reformation.  Tbe  nnfoituoate 
Conrad  Grebe!  roae,  and  said :  **  It  ia  not  aufficieol 
that  we  sboold  talk  about  the  Mass ;  it  is  our  datj  to 
do  away  with  the  abuaes  of  iL'*— **  The  Council,*'  an* 
swered  Zwingle,  *«wiU  pot  forth  an  edict  oo  the  tab- 
ject."  On  this,  Simon  Stompf  exclaimed,  "Tbe 
Spirit  of  God  hae  already  decided-^why  then  refer  tbe 
matter  to  the  Cooncira  decision  ?"t 

Tbe  commandant,  Schmidt,  of  Kiisanacht,  roM 
gravely,  and,  in  a  apeeeh  marked  by  much  wisdom, 
said*-**  Let  oa  teach  Christians  to  receive  Christ  into 
thehr  hearta.t  Until  thia  hour  you  have  all  been  led 
away  after  idols.  The  dwellera  ra  the  plain  have  msde 
pilgrimagea  te  the  hiIl»--those  of  the  hill  coontry  bave 
gone  on  pilgrimsgae  to  the  plain ;  the  French  baT< 
made  joumeya  into  Germany,  and  the  Germans  into 
France.  Yon  new  know  whither  you  ought  to  go. 
God  haa  lodged  att  thiaga  in  Christ.  Worthv  ^uricb- 
ers,  go  to  the  true,  source,  and  let  Jesus  Chriat  re- 
enter your  tecritety,  add  resume  hia  ancient  authori- 
ty.- 

This  speech  made  a  deep  impression,  and  no  one 
standing  up  to  oppose  it,  Zwingle  rose  with  emotioo, 

iflsrl*  Bstrmr  odsr  Falsch  wrg  in  deai  reinea  Blat 
unAFMse^ClicfitL    (Zw„Opp.  ijp.A.) 
t  Der  Oeist  Odttes  urtbeilet.     (Zw.  Opp.  f.  p.  099.) 
i  Wie  ST  Christam  in  iren  fiersaa  aolUnd  hildsn  osd 
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and  spoke  m  follows »— •*  My  gnciont  lords,  God  is 
with  us.  Ho  will  dofsnd  His  own  caase.  Now  then, 
in  the  Dams  of  our  God,  lot  us  go  forward.**  Here 
Zwingle's  feelings  orereame  btm— he  wept,  and  many 
•f  those  near  him  also  shed  tears. 

Thus  ended  the  conference.  The  presidifnt  lose-^ 
tiie  burgomaster  thanked  themi  and  the  veteran,  turn- 
ing to  the  Council,  said  in  n  gnvw  tone,  with  that 
-voice  that  had  been  so  of(en  heard  in  the  field  of  bst- 
tie. — **Now  then,  let  ns  take  in  hand  the  sword 
of  tlie  Word  ....  and  may  God  prosper  his  own 
work  !** 

This  dispute,  which  took  place  b  the  OMmth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1538,  was  decisive  in  its  consequences.  The 
greater  number  of  the  priests,  who  were  preeent  at  it, 
retamed  full  of  seal  to  their  stations  in  diOerent  parte 
of  the  csnton  ;  and  the  effect  of  those  memorable  days 
.w«s  felt  in  every  comef  of  Switseiland.  The  church 
of  Zurich,  which,  in  its  connection  with  the  see  of 
Constance,  bed  always  maintained  a  certain  measure 
of  independence  was  now  completely  emancipeted. 
Instead  of  resting  throngb  the  bishop,  on  the  Pope,  it 
rested  henceforth  through  the  people,  on  the  Word  of 
God.  Zurich  had  recovered  the  rights  of  whirh  Rome 
had  deprived  her.  The  city  and  its  roial  territory  vied 
with  each  other  in  zeal  for  die  work  of  the  Refonna- 
tioo,  and  the  Great  Council  meroly  obeyed  tbe-impulso 
of  the  people  at  luge.  On  every  important  occaaion, 
the  city  and  the  vtUages  signified  the  result  of  their 
separate  delibentions.  Luther  had  restored  the  Bible 
to  the  Christian  coBfflvnity—Zwtngle  went  further— 4ie 
restored  their  ri^to.  This  ie  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Refonnatioii  in  Switzerland.  The  maintenance 
of  sound  doctrine  wss  entrusted,  under  God,  to  the 
people  ;  and  recent  events  have  shown,  that  the  'people 
can  discharge  that  trust bettsr  than  priests  oi  pontifis. 

Zwingle  did  not  sllow  himself  to  be  elsted  by  vic- 
tory ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Reformation,  under  his  guid- 
ance, was  carried  on  with  mnch  moderation.  *'  God 
knows  my  hesrt,'*  said  he,  when  the  Council  demanded 
his  opinion,  **  He  knows  that  I  am  inclined  to  buihl  op, 
and  not  to  cast  down.  Thsre  are  timid  spirite  whom 
it  is  needful  to  trest  tenderly ;  let  the  mass,  therefore, 
for  some  time  longer,  be  resd  on  Sundays  in  the 
churches,  end  let  thoee  who  celefarate  it  be  carefully 
protected  from  insult.*'* 

The  Council  issued  a  decree  to  this  effect.  Hottin* 
gjpr,  and  Hocbratiner,  one  of  his  friends,  were  banished 
&om  the  csnton  for  two  years,  and  fwbidden  to  return 
without  an  express  peimissicNi. 

The  ReformstioB  at  Zurich  proceeded  thus  in  a 
ateady  and  Christian  courw.  Raising  the  city  day  by 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  moral  elevation,  it  cast  a  slory 
reond  her  in  the  eyes  of  sU  who  loved  the  word  of 
God.  Throughout  Switzerhmd^  tfaerofore,  those  who 
welcomed  the  day-spring  which  bad  visited  the  Church, 
felt  themselves  powerfully  attracted  to  Zurich.  Os- 
wald Myconiua,  after  his  ezpulsion  from  Lucerne,  had 
spent  six  months  in  the  valley  of  Eiaaidlen,  when,  re 
turning  one  day,  wearied  and  overpowered  by  the  beat 
of  the  weather,  from  a  jonmey  to  Glaris,  he  was  met 
on  the  road  by  his  young  son,  Felix,t  who  hsd  run 
out  to  bring  him  tidings  of  his  having  been  invited  to 
Zurich,  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  achools  there. 
Oswald  could  hardly  credit  the  happy  intelligence,  and 
hmiuted  for  a  while  between  hope  and  fear.^  "  I  am 
thine,**  waa  the  reply  which,  at  length,  he  addreased  to 
Zwingle.    Gcroldsek  diamiased  him  with  regret,  for 

*  Oboe  das*  Jsmsiid  rich  unterstehe  die  Menpiisfter  %a 
bstchlmpfen.     (WYtti  H.  K.  O.  v.  p.  MS.} 

t  lD«perato  onntio  excepit  me  fihui  redunteir  «x  Olatsastt. 
(Zw.Epp  p  333) 

X  later  ipera  ac  mstuia.   (lUd.) 


gloomy  thoughts  had  taken  possession  of  bis  mind. 
**  Ah  !*'  said  he,  **  all  who  confess  Christ  are  flocking 
to  Zurich :  I  fear  that  one  day  we  shsU  all  perish  there 
together*'*  A  melancholy  foreboding,  which  was 
but  too  fully  realized  when  Geroldsek,  and  ao  many 
other  friends  of  the  Gospel,  lost  their  lives  on  the  plain 
of  Cappel. 

At  Zurich,  Myconiua  had  at  last  found  a  secure 
retreat.  Hia  predecessor,  nicknamed  at  Paris,  on  ac- 
count of  his  stature,  **  the  tall  devil,'*  had  neglected  his 
duty.  Oswald  devoted  his  whole  hesrt  and  his  whole 
strength  to  the  fulfilment  of  his.  He  explained  the 
Greek  and  Latin  clasaics ;  he  taught  rhetoric  and  logic ; 
and  the  youth  of  the  city  liatened  to  him  with  delight.t 
Myconiua  was  to  become,  to  the  rising  generation,  all 
that  Zwingle  waa  already  to  thoee  of  matorer  years. 

At  first  Myconius  felt  some  alarm  at  the  number  of  ^ 
fullgrown  scholars  committed  to  his  care ;  bat  by  de- 
flfrees  he  gathered  courage,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  distinguished  among  bis  pupils  a  young  man  of  four* 
and-twenty,  whose  intelligent  looks  gave  sufficient  in- 
dication of  his  love  of  study.  This  young  man,  whose 
nsme  was  Thomas  Plater,  was  a  native  of  the  Valais. 
In  that  beautiful  valley,  through  which  the  torrent  of 
the  Viege  rolls  ita  tumultuous  waters,  after  escsping 
from  the  sea  of  glaciers  and  anow  that  encircles  Mount 
Ross— seated  between  St.  Nicholas  and  Standen,  upon 
the  hill  that  rises  on  the  right  of  the  river,  is  still  to  be 
seen  the  villsge  of  Grachen.  This  was  Piater*s  birth- 
place. From  under  the  shadow  of  those  colosesl  .^Ips, 
emerged  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cbaracteri  that 
figured  in  the  great  drama  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  had  been  consigned  to  the  care 
of  a  curate,  a  kinsman  of  his  own — by  whom  the  little 
rustic  waa  often  so  severely  beaten,  that  his  cries,  he 
tells  ns  himself,  were  like  those  of  a  kid  under  the 
hands  of  the  buteher.  One  of  hia  conaina  took  him 
along  with  him  to  visit  the  schools  of  Germany.  But 
removing  in  this  way  from  school  to  school,  when  he 
hsd  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  he  scarcely  knew  how 
to  read.t  On  his  arrival  at  Zurich,  he  nnade  it  hie  fixed 
determination  that  he  would  be  ignorent  no  longer, 
took  hia  poat  at  a  desk,  in  one  corner  of  the  school 
over  which  Myconius  presided,  and  aaid  to  himself : 
'*  Here  thou  shslt  learn,  or  here  thou  ahaltdie  !*'  The 
light  of  the  Goepel  quickly  found  ite  way  to  his  heart. 
One  morning,  when  it  was  very  cold,  and  fuel  was 
wanting  te  heat  the  achool-room  stove,  which  it  was 
his  office  to  tend,  he  said  to  himself:  "  Why  need  I 
be  St  a  loss  for  wood,  when  there  are  ao  many  idols  in 
the  chureh  V*  The  church  wss  then  empty,  though 
Zwingle  wss  expected  to  preach,  and  the  bells  were 
alrea^  rinsing  to  aummon  the  congtegation.  Plater 
entered  with  a  noiseless  step,  jpfeppled  an  image  of  St. 
John,  which  stood  over  one  oftfao  allacs,  carried  it  off 
and  thrust  it  into  the  stove,  saying,  as  he  did  sO'— 
"  Down  with  thee,  for  in  then  must  go."  Certainly 
neither  Mycooiue  ner  Zwingle  weuM  have  applanded 
snch  an  act. 

It  was  by  other,  and  better  BMans,  thait  unbelief  end 
superstition  were  to  be  driven  from  the  field.  Zwingle 
and  his  colleagues  had  stretched  out  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  Myconins ;  and  the  latter  now  expounded 
the  New  Teetement  in  the  chureh  of  the  Virgin,  to  a 
numerous  and  eager  aeditory.^  Anather  public  die* 
poUtien,  heUl  on  the  ISth  and  Uth  of  January,  IdS4, 
terminated  in  renewed  discomfiture  to  the  cause  of 
Rome ;  and  the  appeal  of  the  canon,  Koch,  who  exi- 
claimed — **  Popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  councils— these 

•  Ac  dshide  onross  lioral  perannnii    (Ibid.  |>.  MS.) 
t  Faventus  ilium  lubena  audit,     (Ibid.  p.  964.) 
f  fitee  Irir  Aateblegrspby 
^WeucFtiMlinBoyter.    iy.p.66. 
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•n  the  church  for  me  !*'  awakened  no  eympathetic 
response. 

Everything  was  moving  forward  at  Zurich :  men*s 
minds  were  becoming  more  enlightened — their  hearts 
more  sledfast.  The  lUformation  was  gaining  sirenffth. 
Zurich  was  a  fortress,  in  which  the  new  doctrine  nad 
entrenched  itself,  and  from  within  whose  enclosure  it  was 
rMdy  to  pour  itself  abroad  over  the  whole  confederation. 
The  enemies  were  aware  of  this.  They  felt  that 
they  must  no  longer  delay  to  strike  a  vigorous  blow. 
They  had  remained  quiet  long  enough.  The  strong 
nen  of  Switserland,  her  iron-sheatbM  warriors,  were 
up  at  last,  and  stirring ;  and  who  could  doubt,  when 
tiiey  were  once  aroused*  that  the  struggle  must  end 
in  blood  V 

The  Diet  was  assembled  at  Lucerne.  The  priests 
.  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  engag|e  that  great  council 
of  the  nation  in  their  favour.  Friburg  and  the  Forest 
Cantons  proved  themselves  their  docile  instruments. 
Berne.  Basle,  Soleure,  Glsris,  and  Appenzel,  bung 
doubtfully  in  the  balance.  Schaffhaueen  was  almost 
decided  for  the  Gospel ;  but  Zurich  alone  assumed  a 
determined  attitude  as  ito  defender.  The  paitisane  of 
Rome  urged  the  assembly  to  yield  to  their  pretensions, 
and  adopt  their  prejudices.  **  Let  an  edict  be  issued," 
said  they,  *'  enjoining  all  persons  to  refrain  from  incul- 
cating or  repeating  any  new  or  Lutheran  doctrine, 
either  secretly  or  in  public ;  and  from  talking  or  disput- 
ing on  such  matters  in  taverns,  or  over  their  wine.'** 
Such  was  the  new  ecclesiastical  law  which  it  wss  at- 
tempted to  establish  throughout  the  confederation. 

Nineteen  articles  to  this  effect  were  drawn  up  in 
doe  form^ratified  on  the  26th  of  January,  15JK3,  by 
all  the  states— Zurich  excepted,  and  transmitted  to  all 
the  bailiffs,  with  injunctions  that  they  should  be  strictly 
enforced— -**  which  caused,*'  says  Bullinger,  "ffreat 
joy  among  the  priests,  and  great  grief  among  the  faith- 
ful." A  persecution,  regulariy  ori^nised  by  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  confederation,  wse  thus  set  on 
foot. 

One  of  the  first  who  received  the  mandate  of  the 
diet,  was  Henry  Flackenstein,  of  Lucerne,  the  bailiff 
of  Baden.  It  was  to  his  district  that  Hettinger  had 
retired  when  banished  from  Zurich,  after  having  over- 
thrown the  crucifix  at  Sudelhoven ;  and  be  had  here 
given  free  utterance  to  his  sentiments.  One  day, 
when  he  was  dining  at  the  Angel  Tavern,  at  Zuizach, 
he  had  said  that  the  priests  expounded  holy  scriptures 
amiss,  and  that  truat  ought  to  be  reposed  m  none  but 
God  alone.t  The  host,  who  was  frequoLtly  coming 
into  the  room  to  bring  bread  or  wine,  lent  an  attentive 
ear  to  what  seemed  to  him  very  strange  discoume. 
On  another  occasion,  vrhen  Hottinser  was  paying  a 
visit  to  one  of  his  friends — John  ScnuU,  of  Scbneys- 
singen — **Tell  me,*'  said  Seb'uta,  afler  they  bad  fin- 
ished their  repast,  '*  what  is  Uiis  new  religion  that  the 
priests  of  Zurich  are  preaching  T* — "  T^sy  preach,'* 
replied  Hettinger,  'Mhat  Christ  has  offered  himself  op 
cnee  only  for  all  believers,  and  by  that  one  sacrifice 
has  purified  them  and  redeemed  them  from  all  iniquity ; 
and  they  prove  by  holy  scripture  that  the  Mass  is 
a  mere  delusion." 

Hoitinger  had  afterwards  (in  Febmary,  1538,)  quit- 
ted Swiuerlsnd,  and  repaired  on  some  occasion  of  bu- 
shiess,  to  Waldshut,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  meenwbile,  measures  had  been  taken  to  eeeure 
his  person  ;  and  when  the  poor  Zuricher,  suspecting 
BO  danger,  recrossed  the  Rhine  about  the  end  of  Fc- 

*  Ef  sou  oieaisn  in  den  WirUh&sersa  oder  sunst  binter 
don  Wjn  von  LatberitcbeQ  odar  nawsa  Baehen  axU  rsdea. 
(Bull.  Chron.  a.  144.) 

f  Wi«  wir  aawr  pitt  HoffdvBS  uadTiost  alkin  if  OetL 
(BalLChr.p.146.) 


bruary,  he  bad.  no  sooner  reached  Coblentx,  a  villiii 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  than  he  wss  ^rrtrtsd. 
He  was  conveyed  to  Klingeuau,  and  as  he  there  fm- 
lessly  confeseed  his  belief,  Flackenetein  said,  in  u 
angry  tone,  **  I  will  take  you  to  a  place  where  jos 
shsU  meet  with  thoee  who  will  give  you  a  fiumg  to* 
ewer."  Accordingly  the  bailiff  drugged  his  pnuMr 
first  before  the  magiatratee  of  Klingeuau,  next  befois 
the  superior  tribunal  of  Baden,  and  ultimaielj,  since 
be  could  not  elsewhere  obtain  a  aenience  of  condeai- 
nation  against  him,  before  the  diet  assembled  at  Lo- 
ceme.  He  was  resolved  that  in  one  quarter  or  uiotiier 
he  would  find  judges  to  luronounce  him  guilty. 

The  diet  was  prompt  in  iu  proceedmgs,  and  coi» 
demned  Hettinger  to  loee  his  head.  When  this  •»• 
tence  was  communicated  to  him,  he  gave  glory  te 
Jesus  Christ  **  Enough,  enough,"  cried  Jacob  Tro* 
ger,  one  of  the  Judges,  **  we  do  not  sit  here  to  \um 
to  sermons— thou  shalt  babble  some  other  time."— 
'*  He  must  have  his  head  Uken  off  for  this  once,"  aiid 
the  bailiff,  Am-Oit,  with  a  laogh,  **  but  if  he  sbould  r^ 
cover  it  again,  we  will  embrace  bis  creed."—*'  May 
God  forgive  those  who  have  condemned  me!"  ei* 
claimed  the  prisoner ;  and  when  a  monk  preaeoiad  a 
crucifix  to  hie  lips,  **  It  is  the  heart."  ssid  be,  patbisg 
it  away,  **  that  must  receive  Jesus  Christ." 

When  he  iras  led  forth  to  death,  there  were  maajr 
among  the  apectatora  who  could  not  rostntn  ibeir 
tears.  He  turned  toward  them,  acd  eaid,  *<  I  am  goiw 
to  everiasting  happiness."  On  reaching  the  place  « 
execution,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  sajing, 
'*  Oh,  my  Redeemer,  into  Uiy  hands  I  commend  mf 
spirit !"  and  a  moment  after,  hie  head  rolled  upoa  (hs 
scaffold. 

No  aooner  had  the  blood  of  Hettinger  been  abm, 
than  the  enemiee  of  the  Reformation  seiied  tbe  op- 
portunity of  inflaming  the  uiger  of  the  confedeiatM 
to  a  higher  pitch.  It  was  in  Zurich  thst  the  root  of 
the  mischiei  must  be  crushed.  So  terrible  an  exanple 
as  that  which  hsd  now  been  set,  could  not  fail  to  in- 
timidate Zwingle  and  his  followers.  One  vigoiooi 
effort  more — ami  the  Reformation  itself  would  sbaietba 
fate  of  HotUnger.  The  diet  immediately  resolved  tbat 
a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  Zurich,  to  call  on  ths 
councils  and  tbe  citizens  to  renounce  their  new  faitb. 

The  deputies  were  admitted  to  an  audience  on  lbs 
21st  of  March.  "  The  ancient  unity  of  the  CbriitiiB 
church  is  broken,"  said  they ;  **  the  evil  is  gainiif 
ground ;  the  clergy  of  the  four  Forest  cantons  bate 
already  intimated  to  the  magistratas  that  aid  most  bs 
afforded  them,  or  their  funciions  must  ceaae.  Coo- 
federates  of  Zurich !  join  your  efforte  to  ours ;  not 
out  this  new  reliffioo  ;*  dismiss  Zwingle  and  bis  dis- 
ciples ;  snd  then  let  us  aU  unite  to  remedy  tbe  abmss 
which  have  arisen  from  the  cncroachmeou  of  popM 
and  their  courtiers." 

Such  was  the  Ungoage  of  the  adversary.  Ho* 
would  the  men  of  Zurich  now  demean  themtekss! 
Would  their  hearu  fail  them  1  Had  their  courage 
ebbed  away  vrith  the  blood  of  their  fellow  citiaeoal 

The  men  of  Zurich  left  neither  friends  nor  eoeoief 
long  in  suspense.  The  reply  of  the  council  was  cala 
and  dignified.  They  could  make  no  concessions  ia 
what  concerned  the  word  of  God ;  and  their  very  next 
act  was  a  reply  more  emphatic  still. 

It  bad  been  the  custom  ever  eince  the  year  1351, 
that,  on  Whit  Monday,  a  nomeroos  company  of  pil- 
grims, each  bearing  a  cross,  should  go  in  procesaioa 
to  Einsidlen,  to  worship  the  Ttigin.    This  fesuval,f 

Zurich  selblgeo  ansneatsn  und  untertracken  bfltf^ 
(Holt  Hel V.  K.  O.  lU.  p.  170.)  .     .^ 

t  Uff  einen  ereitzgang  siebeo  naebelicber  kiadaa  sMT- 
koaaaaanwiirJsnd.    (BttlUiiger  Chr.  p.  MO.) 
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faHlitiit«d  IB  eottmemoritioii  of  Uw  bfttlla  of  TitwylU 
wM  eommotXj  attaDded  wiih  grott  duatden.  It  would 
liUl,  this  yew^  on  tiM 7ih  Umj.  At  the  inttaneeof  the 
tlnee  peilon,  it  wu  now  eliol»hed»  end  *U  the  other 
f  pioeeaeioM  wen  seoeeMivel/  bvoeght  voder 


ooucjpi 

mgoHitu 


Noc^did  the  eeuacU  atop  hew.  The  leiiee,  whieh 
had  givea  occasion  to  ao  many  sapevititieiiOy  were 
boDouraUy  iMtened.*  And  then,  on  the  farther  re- 
ottjsition  of  the  three  pastora,  an  edict  wae  israed, 
decreeincr  (hot,  inaamoeh  as  Qod  alone  oo^t  to  be 


decreeing  ttet, 

honouradi,  the  images  ehould  be  removed  from  all  the 
chorchea  of  the  eanton,  and  their  omamebU  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Acootdiiigly,  twelve  eooB* 
Gtllops  one  lor  eaeh  tiibe,  the  three  paalort,  and  the 
city  aichitee^— with  soow  amitha,  caiperila9»  and  me^ 
aona,  visited  the  several  ehtrches;  and  hwing  first 
closed  the  dooia,  took  down  the  crosses,  obliterated 
the  paintings,  whitewashed  the  walls,  and  carried  away 
the  images,  to  the  great  jo^  of  the  faithful,  who  re- 
garded this  prooeeding,  Bollinger  tells  as,  as  a  glerieoe 
act  of  homage  to  the  trae  God.  In someof  tlw coun- 
try pariehea  the  omameate  of  the  ehnfriiee  were  com- 
mitted to  thefiamee,  *'  to  the  honour  and  gloiy  of  God." 
Soon  after  this,  the  oigans  were  siippreesed,oaeeeoant 
of  their  oonneson  with  many  sapeeititioiia  obeervaaees ; 
and  a  new  feira  of  baptism  was  establiahed  from  whieb 
evnythiaf  miaeriptonl  waa  earefcilly  eieMed«t 

Tiie  tihimph  of  the  Reformatisn  threw  a  joyful  ra* 
dlenee  over  the  laat  bean  of  the  burgoneater,  Reeat, 
ami  his  ooUeagQe.  Thej  had  lived  long  eooogh ;  and 
they  both  died  withtn  a  few  days  a(Wr  the  lestoiation 
of  a  purer  mods  of  worship. 

Tbo  Swiss  Reformation  here  presenta  itself  to  ns 
nader  an  aspect  rather  diiieimit  Iram  that  aaauaied  by 
the  Reiormation  in  Geraauiy.  Lather  had  sevenly 
rebuked  the  excessee  of  thoee  who  brohe  down  the 
imagee  in  the  chuicbea  of  Wittemboig ;  and  here  we 
behold  Zwiogle,  presiding  in  person  over  the  reoM^val 
of  imagee  from  the  temple  of  Zorich.  Thia  diflhrenoe 
is  expUined  by  the  dinereat  light  in  which  the  (wo 
refisnnen  viewed  the  same  object.  Luther  wae  deair- 
oaa  of  retaining  in  Uie  church  all  that  was  not  ex- 
pressly contradicted  by  Scriplore— "while  Zwinglewas 
intent  on  abolishhig  ail  that  could  not  be  proved  by 
Scripture.  The  German  Refenner  wished  to  mmain 
uniied  to  the  churob  of  all  preceding  ages,  and  aodght 
only  to  purify  it  from  evefything  that  waa  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  Gpd.  The  reformer  of  Zurich  passed 
back  over  every  intervening  age  till  he  teaehed  the 
tieaes  of  the  apostlea ;  and,  subjecting  the  church  to 
an  entire  tiansformaiion,  laboured  to  reslece  it  to  its 
primitive  condition. 

Zvnnffle'a  Reformation,  therefore,  was  the  moincm»- 
plete.  The  work  which  Divine  Previdehce  had  in- 
trusted to  Luther,  the  re-estaUisbment  of  the  doctrine 
of  Justification  by  Faiih,  was  ondotibtedly.the  great 
work  of  the  Reformation ;  but  wh^n  this  was  accom* 
plished,  other  ends,  of  real,  if  not  of  fnimery  import- 
ance, remained  to  be  achieved ;  and  to  thsee^  the 
eflforu  of  Zwingle  were  more  especially  devoted* 

Two  mighty  Uska,  in  faet«  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Reformers.  Christian  Catholicism  takins  its  rise 
amidst  Jewish  Pberisaiam,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Psganiam  of  Greece*  on  the  other,  hsd,  by  df^rees, 
contracted  something  of  the  spirtt  of  each  of  those  sys- 
tems, and  had  thus  been  transformed  into  Romtm 
Catholicism,  The  Reformation,  tbessfore,  whose  mie- 
sion  it  was  to  Durifv  the  church,  bad  to  clear  it  alike 
from  the  Jewish  and  the  Pagan  element. 

The  Jewish  element  had  incorponCed  itself  chiefly 

*  Und  es  eerttoh  hsrtatttl  hat.    (BalL  Ghr.  f»  161.) 
t  Bstend die nschlnsn za  l^esoUoMen. 
Oo 


with  that  portion  of  Christian  doctrine  which  relatee 
to  man.  Catholicism  had  borrowed  from  Judaism  the 
Pharisaic  notiooa  of  inherent  righteousness,  and  salva- 
tion obtainable  by  human  strei^h  or  works. 

The  Pagan  element  had  allied  itself  principally  with 
that  other  portion  of  Christian  doctrine  which  relatee 
to  God.  Paganism  had  corrupted  the  Catholic  notion 
of  an  infinite  Deity,  whoae  power,  being  abeolutely  slU 
sufficient,  acts  everywhere  and  at  every  moment.  It 
had  aet  up  in  the  church  the  dominion  of  symbols,  im^ 
ffos,  and  ceremonies ;  and  the  saints  had  become  the 
demiogeds  of  Popery. 

The  Reformation,  in  the  hands  of  Lmhcr,  wss  di- 
rected essentially  against  the  Jewish  element.    With 


this  he  had  been  compelled  to  etmogle  at  the  outset* 
when  en  audacfone  monk,  on  behalfof  the  Pope,  waa 


bart« 


ftermg  tae  salvation  or  ao«s  for  naltry  com. 

The  Reformation,  aa  eondueted  by  Zwin^  was 
diiaeted  mainly  against  the  Pagaa  element.  It  waa 
this  that  he  had  fini  encoooleted,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Viigia  at  Eineidlen,  when  crowde  of  womhippers,  be- 
nighted aa  these  of  old  who  thronged  the  temple  of 
E«phaiian  Diana,  were  gathered  from  every  aide  to 
cast  themselves  down  before  a  gilded  idol. 

The  Reformer  of  Get  many  pioctaimed  the  great  doc- 
trine of  juetification  byfaith^-and,  in  ao  doing,  inflict- 
ed a  death  blowoo  the  pharisaie  righteousness  of  Rome. 
TbeSwisaRsformer,undoubtedly,didthe  same.  The 
inability  of  man  to  aave  himeelf  is  the  fondamental 
truth  on  which  all  refonaeia  have  taken  their  atand. 
But  Zwingle  did  aomething  motOL  He  brought  foiw  . 
ward,  aa  practical  principlee,  the  esistenoe  of  God,  end 
His  sovereign,  universal,  and  ekclueive  agency ;  and 
by  the  woffkiog  out  of  these  principles,  Rome  waa  ut- 
terly bereft  of  all  the  propa  that  had  supported  her  pa- 
ganiied  warship. 

Roman. Catholicism  had  exalted  men,  end  degraded 
God.  Luther  redttced  man  to  hie  proper  level  of  abase* 
meat;  and  Zwingle  restored  God,  (if  we  may  so  speak,) 
to  his  unlimited  and  undivided  supremacy. 

Of  these  two  distinct  tasks,  which  were  epecially^ 
though  not  exclusively,  allotted  to  the  two  Reformers,  - 
each  was  naeessary  to  the  completion  of  the  other. 
It  waa  Lnther*8  part  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  edifice 
—Zwingle- 8  to  rear  the  anperstmcturs. 

To  aa  intellect  gifted  vrith  a  still  more  capaciaoa 
grasp,  was  the  oflke  reserved  of  developing  on  the 
shores  -of  the  Leman,  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
Swise  aad  the  Gennan  RefermatioiH^-hlending  theaa 
together  aad  impriating-  them,  thus  combiaed,  on  tha 
Reformation  as  a  whole.* 

But  while  Zwingle  was  thus  carrying  on  the  greet 
WQik,  the  diepoeition  of  the  cantons  was  daily  becoi»i 
ing  more  hostile*  The  govemawm  of  Zurich  felt  how 
neoeesary  it  waa  to  assure  itself  of  the  support  of  tha 
people.  The  people,  moreover— that  ie  to  say,  *^  tha  ' 
assembly  of  believers,'*  waa,  aocofdmg  to  Zwingie*e 
priaeiales>  the  highest  earthly  authority  to  which  an 
appeJ  could  be  nnde.  The  Cooneil  resolved,  there- 
foroi  to  test  the  etete  of  public  opiaioa,  aad  instrneted 
the  baHifib  to  demaad  of  all  the  towaahips,  whether 
they  ware  leedy  to  endure  everything  for  the  sake  of 
our  LoniJesus  Christ,  **  who  shed  his  precious  blood," 
said  the  Council,  * '  for  ua  poor  einners. "  t  The  whole 
canton  followed  close  upon  the  city  in  the  career  of 
Refometion— Hmd,  in  many  places,  the  honsee  of  the 
peasants  had  become  schools  of  Christian  instraclion^ 
m  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  constantly  read. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Council  was  received  by 
all  tha  townships  with  eathosiasm :    "  Only  let  oar 

•Litmriseker  AoMiper,  leif;  No  f7. 
t  Der  lin  roaenforw  bluialein  for  nas  an 
ssnhat.    giolLChr.p.lM.) 
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mtgittratef  bold  fut  and  fetrleitly  to  the  wotd  of  God,*' 
answered  they,  **  we  will  help  them  to  mailitein  it  ;* 
end,  if  any  eboold  seek  te  moleet  then,  we  will  coom 
like  brave  and  loyal  citizene  to  their  aid."  The  pea- 
•antiy  of  Zurich  showed,  on  that  occasion,  as  they  have 
recently  shown  again,  that  the  strength  of  the  Chnrah 
it  in  the  Christian  people. 

But  the  people  were  not  alone.  The  nwn  whom 
God  bad  placed  at  their  head,  answered  worthily  to 
their  call  Zwiogle  seemed  to  mnltiply  himself  for  the 
eerriee  of  God.  Whosoever,  in  any  of  the  oantona  of 
Switzerland,  suffered  persecution  for  the  Gospels  sake, 
addreesed  himself  to  him.t  The  weight  or  bosiness, 
the  care  of  the  churcfaes,t  the  soUcitode  inspired  by 
that  glorions  strngsle  which  was  now  beginning  to  be 
waged  in  •▼«T  rSXny  of  bis  native  land — all  preased 
heavily  on  the  Evangelist  of  Zurich.  At  Wittemberg, 
the  tidinp  of  bis  couraseoos  deportment  were  receivM 
with  joy.  Lnther  and  Zwingle  were  the  two  great 
luminaries  of  Upper  and  Lower  Germany ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  salvation,  which  they  proclaimed  ao  power- 
folly,  was  last  diffbaing  itself  over  all  thoee  vast  tmets 
of  country  that  stretch  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean. 

While  the  word  of  God  waa  panning  iu  victorious 
coorse  over  these  spaeioas  regions,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  Pope  in  his  pelace,  the  inferior  clergy  in  their 
pneabyteiies,  the  magistrates  of  Switieriand  in  their 
comicils,  should  have  riewed  iu  trivmpbs  with  alarm 
and  indbnatkm.  Their  consternation  increased  eveiy 
day.  llie  people  had  been  eonsnked ;  the  Chrietian 
people  had  a^n  become  8omethin|^  in  the  Christian 
Ofawch  {  thenr  sympathies  and  their  faith  were  now 
appealed  to,  instead  of  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  chan- 
cery. An  attack  so  formidable  as  this  most  be  met  by 
a  resistance  more  formidable  still.  On  the  16th  April, 
the  Pope  addressed  a  brief  to  the  Confedentes ;  and, 
in  the  month  of  Jnly,  the  Diet  assembled  at  Zog,  yield- 
ing to  the  nnnnt  exhortations  of  the  Pontiff,  sent  a  de> 
puution  to  2Sorich,  Schaffhausen,  and  Appenzel,  to 
notify  to  those  states  their  fixed  determinstlon  that  the 
new  docrtioe  should  be  entirely  suppressed,  and  its 
adberenU  subjected  to  the  foifeilure  of  property,  ho- 
Dours,  and  even  life  itself.  Such  an  announcement 
could  not  fail  to  excite  a  strong  sensation  at  Zurich ; 
bat  a  resolute  anawer  was  retun 


I  returned  from  that  canton, 
that  in  matten  of  faith,  the  word  of  God  alone  most  be 
obeyed.  When  Uiis  reply  waa  communicated  to  the 
aaaembly,  the  liveliest  resentment  was  manilmted  on 
the  part  of  Loeeme,  Schwiu,  Uri,  UnterwaMen,  Fri- 
burg,  and  Zoff,  and,  foigetting  the  reputation  and  the 
atiMgtb  wfani  the  accession  of  Zurich  had  formerly 
iiaparted  to  the  infant  Confederation,  forgetting  the 
pcaeedence  which  had  been  assigned  to  her,  the  sim* 
nla  and  solemn  oaths  of  fidelity  by  which  they  were 
bound  to  her— the  many  victories  and  reverses  they 
had  shared  with  her— these  sUtee  declared  that  they 
would  no  longer  sit  with  Zurich  in  the  Diet.  In  Swit- 
xacland,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  Gennanv,  the  partisans 
of  Rome  were  the  first  to  rend  asunder  the  federal 
union.  But  threats  and  breaches  of  alliance  were  not 
onooffh.  The  fonaticiam  of  the  cantons  were  clamor, 
oos  for  blood ;  and  it  aoen  appeared  what  were  the 
weapons  which  Popery  intended  to  wieM  againet  the 
word  of  God.  ^ 

ne  ezoeUent  (Exlm,4  a  friend  of  Zwingle,  wm  the 

*  Meins  HMrm  soUtta  aaah  aur  dapfHrbcv  dsm  OoUswoite 

Terbleiben.    (FanLBcjtr.iv.  p.  107.  wber«  the  answer  girsn 

by  eadi  townthio  is  reoordsd.) 

fficribant  a  H«Wetys  fvBM 

(Zw.Rpp.p.S4a.) 

•tnirits    * 


tNegotionii 


qMttant     (Ibid.) 
IBseYoLiLpIttB, 


Itas  stcoolsiisram  cm  Ha  me  nadiqtts 


pastor  of  Bniv,  a  village  in  the  Ticiaity  of  Staui,  upoa 
the  Rhine.  The  bailiff,  Am-berg,  who  bad  previemly 
appeared  to  fovoar  the  caoee  of  the  Qoapel,*  beiitf 
anxious  to  obUin  that  bailiwick,  had  pledged  bionif 
to  the  leadmg  men  of  the  canton  of  Sehwiti,  that  hs 
would  put  down  the  new  religion.  CBzlm,  tboi^  aot 
resident  witUn  his  jurisdiction,  waa  the  first  objset  of 
his  persecntion. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  July,l6Si,  near  midnight, 
a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  pastor's  door ;  it  «u 
opened ;— 4hey  were  the  soMien  of  the  bailiff    Thejr 


worto,  waose  two  eioesi  sons,  Aonas  ana  json,  j 
prieets  fall  of  piety  and  coorage,  were  aealoosly  sof 
in  preaching  the  Gospel.  John  especially  was  | 
witli  a  forvont  faith,  and  stood  prepared  to  offer  v 


opened ;— 'they  > 

seized  bias,  and  dragged  hhn  away  piieoner,  in  ipits  of 
hie  cries.  (Ezlin,  believing  that  they  meant  is  sat 
him  to  death,  shrieked  oat,  •*  Moider  !**  The  iabsht- 
ants  roee  from  their  bede  in  alfrigfat,  and  the  wlwlo 
villsge  immediately  became  a  eeene  of  tomok,  ths 
noise  of  which  wss  hesrd  as  far  as  Stein.  Tbo  son- 
tinel,  poetod  at  the  castle  of  Hehenklmgen,  find  iko 
alarm  gun,  the  tocain  was  soonded,  and  the  inhsbitaiiit 
of  Stein,  Stammheim,  and  the  adjacent  places,  won 
shortly  all  a*foot  and  ehistering  together  in  the  diifc, 
to  aak  each  other  what  waa  the  matter. 

Stammheim  waa  the  residence  of  the  depvty-boilii; 
Wirtb,  whose  two  eldest  sons,  Adrian  and  Jsbn,  yooM 

prepared  to  offer  sp  bio 
life  in  the  eause  of  hb  Saviour.  It  was  a  hooodioM 
of  the  patriarehal  cast  Awia,  the  mothai^  who  bod 
brought  the  baiUff  a  ■nnaeroas  foouly,  and  resrsd  iboa 
up  in  the  foar  of  God,  was  revered  for  hsr  viilaoi 
through  the  whole  country  round.  At  the  ooood  of 
the  tumult  in  Burg,  the  father  and  hie  two  soas  cuds 
abroad  like  their  nSghboon.  The  father  was  incssood 
when  4ie  found  that  the  bailiff  of  Preaenfokl  bsd  tIO^ 
cised  his  sntheri^in  a  manner  repugnant  te  the  hwo 
of  his  ooonliy.  The  sons  were  gnoved  by  the  tiding! 
that  their  friend  and  brother,  whose  good  exsmpio  tbof 
delighted  to  follow,  had  been  carried  off  like  s  criainal. 
Eachof  the  three  seized  a  balbeid,  and  regardltoosfUio 
fean  of  a  tender  wifo  and  mo^er,  father  and  ooof 
joined  the  troop  of  townspeople  who  had  salliod  oot 
from  Stein  with  the  resolute  purpoee  of  setting  tboir 
pastor  at  liberty.  Unfortunately,  a  band  of  tfaoso  ill- 
disposed  peroons,  who  never  fail  to  make  their  sppoi^ 
ance  in  a  moment  of  disorder,  bad  mingled  with  ibo 
bmghen  in  their  march.  Tbo  bailifiE^a  ssigeaoto  wot 
hotly  followed ;  hot  warned  by  the  tocain  and  the  obooto 
of  alarm  which  echoed  on  every  sido,  they  rsdooblcd 
their  speed,  dragging  their  prisoner  along  with  ihoai, 
and  in  a  little  time  Uie  Thur  was  interpMod  bstwooa 
thsm  and  their  punuera. 

When  the  people  of  Stein  and  Stammheim  imcbed 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  foond  no  means  of  cisoiing 
it,  they  halted  on  the  spot,  and  resolved  to  send  t  do- 
puution  to  FnuenfeM.  *«  Oh  1"  ssid  the  bailiff,  Wirtb, 
'*  the  pastor  of  Stein  is  so  dear  to  us  that  I  would  wil- 
lingly saoriAce  all  I  poesess  my  liberty— my  *«>7 
heart's  Uood— for  his  sake.'*t  The  rabble,  meanwbilo, 
finding  themselves  in  the  neigbbooriiood  of  the  cobwdI 
of  Ittengen,  occupied  by  a  company  of  CsithsoiaMr 
who  were  senenlly  believed  to  hsva  encoorsgod  tbo 
bsiltff  Am-Berg  in  bis  tyranny,  entered  the  boildiog, 
and  took  possession  of  the  refoetoty.  Tbay  utm- 
diately  gave  themeelves  up  to  excess,  and  a  oeeno  of 
riot  enened.  In  vain  did  Wirtb  entreat  thsm  to  ^ 
the  place ;%  he  was  in  danger  of  personal  ill  treaUBoat 
among  them.    His  eon,  Adrian,  had  remained  outiide 

•Dtrwaraaftngidsm  svaagdfci  guaolflg.  (BolLChr.f 
180.)  w         o       -« 

t*8endsrdisk«ttlaBiaB«dhfarIawiC»-    (BaILCbr.^ 
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of  the  monastery ;  John  entered  it,  but  thocket!  by  what 
he  beheld  wkhin^  came  out  again  immediately.*  The 
inebriated  peaaanu  proceeded  to  pillage  the  cellara  and 
^rmoariee,  lo  break  the  furniture  to  pieces,  and  to  burn 
«hc  books. 

As  soon  as  tbe  news  of  these  disorders  retched  Zu- 
riclk,  tbe  deputies  of  the  Council  were  summoned  in 
baste,  and  orders  issued  for  all  persons  belonging  to 
the  csnton  who  had  left  their  homes  to  return  to  them 
imnnediatelv.  These  orders  were  obeyed.  But  a 
crewd  of  Thurgovians,  drawn  together  by  the  tumult, 
now  established  themselves  in  the  conrent  for  the  sake 
of  ihe  good  cheer  which  they  found  there.  A  fire  snd- 
dealj  broke  out,  no  one  could  tell  how — and  the  edi' 
fice  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

Five  days  after,  the  deputies  of  the  cantons  were 
cooTened  at  Zug.  Nothing  was  heard  in  this 
blj  bat  threau  of  vengeance  and  death.  **Let  us 
mercli,'*  said  they,  **  wiUi  our  banners  snread,  against 
Steia  and  Summbeim,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the 
swovd.**  The  depoty-baililT  and  his  two  sons  had  long 
been  objects  of  especial  dislike  on  account  of  their 
faiih.  **  If  any  one  is  guilty,^  said  the  deputy  from' 
Zurich,  '*  he  must  be  punished ;  but  let  it  be  by  the 
rules  of  justice,  not  by  violence.**  Vadian,  the  deputy 
from  St.  Gall,  spoke  to  the  same  effect  Hereupon, 
the  sTOjrer,  iohn  Hug,  of  Lucerne,  unable  any  longer 
to  contain  himself,  broke  out  into  frightful  impreca- 
Clone,  t  «*The  heretic,  Zwingle,  is  the  ftther  of  all 
these  rebellions ;  and  you.  Doctor  of  St.  Oall,  yon  fa- 
▼oar  his  hateful  cause,  and  labour  for  its  advancement. 
Yoa  shall  sit  here  with  us  no  longer  !*'  The  deputy 
for  Zug  endeavoured  to  restore  order,  but  in  vain.  Va- 
dian retired ;  and  knowing  that  his  life  was  in  danger 
from  some  of  the  lower  order  of  the  people,  secretly 
left  the  town,  and,  by  a  circuitous  road,  reached  the 
cODTOot  of  Cappel  in  safety. 


The  magistMtes  of  Zurich,  intent  upon  repressing 
«n  commotion,  resolved  upon  a  provisional  arrest  of 
the  individuals  against  whom  the  sngcr  of  the  confede- 
rates had  been  more  particularly  manifested.  Wirth 
end  his  sons  were  living  quietly  at  Summheim.  **  Ne- 
▼er,*'  said  Adrian  Wirth  from  the  pulpit,  "  can  the 
frien<ls  of  God  have  anything  to  fear  from  His  ene- 
mies.** Tbe  lather  was  warned  of  tbe  fate  that  awaited 
him,  sad  adviaed  to  make  bis  escape  along  with  his 
soos.  **  No,**  he  replied,  **  I  put  my  trust  in  Ood,  snd 
wiiil  wait  for  tbe  sergeanta  here.*'  When,  at  length, 
e  party  of  soldiers  presented  themselves  at  his  door 
— **  Their  worships  of  Zurich,**  said  he,  **  might 
have  spared  themselves  this  trouble : — ^had  they  on- 
ly sent  a  child  to  fetch  me,  I  would  have  obeyed 
their  bidding.**!  The  three  Wirths  were  carried  to 
Zurich  and  lodged  in  the  prison.  Ilutiman,  the  bai< 
liff  of  Nussbaum,  shared  their  confinement.  They 
onderweot  a  rigid  examination ;  but  the  conduct  they 
were  proved  to  have  held  furnished  no  ground  of  com< 
plaint  against  them. 

As  soon  as  the  deputies  of  the  cantons  were  apprized 
of  the  imprisonment  of  these  four  citizens,  they  de- 
manded  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Baden,  and  de- 
creed, that  in  case  of  a  refusal,  an  armed  fiower  should 
march  upon  Zurich,  and  carry  them  off  by  force.  **  It 
belongs  of  right  to  Zsrich,**  replied  the  deputies  of  that 
canton,  *'  to  determine  whether  these  men  are  guilty 
or.  not,  and  we  find  no  fault  in  them.'*'  Hereupon,  the 
deputies  of  the  cantons  cried  out,  **  Will  you  surrender 
them  to  ns,  or  not  7—answer  yes,  or  no— in  a  single 
word.**   Two  of  tbe  deputies  of  Zurich  mounted  their 


horses  at  once,  and  repeited  with  all  speed  to  their 
constituents. 

Their  arrival  threw  the  whole  town  into  the  utmost 
agitation.  If  the  authorities  of  Zurich  sfaouUI  refuse 
to  give  up  the  prisoners,  the  confederstes  woeM  soon 
appear  in  arms  at  Uieir  gates,  and,  oa  the  other  hand, 
to  give  them  up,  was,  in  effect,  to  consent  to  their 
death.  Opinions  were  divided.  Zwingle  insisted  on 
a  refusal.  **  Zurich,**  said  he,  **  must  remain  faithful 
to  its  ancient  laws.'*  At  last  a  kind  of  compromise 
wss  suggested.  ^  We  will  deliver  up  the  prisoners," 
said  they  to  the  Diet,  •*  but  on  this  condition,  that  you 
shall  examine  them  regarding  the  affiiir  of  'ttengen  only* 
and  not  with  reference  to  their  faith."  liie  Diet 
agreed  to  this  proposition ;  and  en  tbe  Friday  before 
St.  Bartholomew's  day,  (August,  lftai«)  tbe  three 
Wirths  and  their  firiend  took  their  departsra  from  Zu- 
rich under  the  escort  of  four  CounGillora  of  State,  and 
a  few  soldiers. 

The  deepest  concern  waa  manifested  en  this  occa^ 
sten  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  fete  which 
awaited  the  two  old  men  and  the  two  bvotheis  waa  ^A^ 
tinctly  foieseen.  Nothing  bet  sobs  was  heard  aa  they 
passed  alonjg.     "Alas!"   exclaims  a  conteosporary 


«  Dae  es  im  laid  was.    (Ban.  Chr.  p.  IM.) 
iMitfloehsntuidwiiten.    abid.p.184.) 
tain  kind  gesehikl 


j  Dana  hsuiad  ^  ale  a 


(BuU.  Chr.  p. 


a  woeful  joomvr  was  that!  '* 
chorehes  were  all  thronged.  **  Ged  will  prniiah  us,** 
cried  ZwiBgle,<— **  He  will  surely  paniah  os.  Let  us 
at  least  beseech  Him  to  visit  those  poor  prisoners 
with  comfort,  and  strengthen  them  in  the  true  laith.'*t 

On  the  Friday  eveomg,  the  prisoners  airived  at  B»- 
den,  where  an  immense  crowd  was  awaiting  to  receive 
them.  They  were  taken  first  to  an  inn,  and  efier- 
warda  to  the  jail.  The  people  preassd  ao  closely 
round  to  see  them  that  they  eoold  sesrcely  move. 
The  father,  who  walked  firat,  turned  round  towards  his 
sons,  and  meekly  aaid — **See,  my  dear  children,  we  are 
like  those  ei  whom  the  Apostles  speak—Hnen  appoint- 
ed to  death,  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  (o  sngels  and 
to  men."-<l  Cor.  iv.  9.)  Joat  then  he  chanced  to 
observe,  smong  the  crowd,  the  bailiff,  Aaa-Berg,  his 
mortal  enemy,  and  the  prime  author  of  all  his  mis- 
fortunes, lie  went  op  to  him,  held  out  his  hand,  and^ 
graaping  Am-Berg'a,— though  the  bailiff  would  have 
turned  away,««sa3,  widi  mnch  cempoaore,  **  There  is 
a  Oed  above  us,  and  He  knows  aU  thiogs.** 

The  examination  began  tbe  eszt  morning.  Wiith» 
the  father,  waa  tbe  first  who  waa  brought  before  tbe 
tribunal.  Witboot  the  least  eonsideratioB  for  hie 
character  or  for  hie  am  he  was  put  to  Che  toctere  ; 
but  he  persisted  in  declsring  that  he  was  innocent 
both  of  the  pillsge  and  the  bumfaig  of  Ittingen.  ^ 
charge  was  then  brooght  against  him  of  having  destroy- 
ed an  image  representing  8t.  Aime.  As  to  the  other 
prisoners,-— nothing  oonid  be  sebslentiated  against 
them,  ezcept  that  Adrian  Wiith  was  married,  and  that 
he  was  aoeusiomed  to  prseeh  after  the  msnner  of  Swin- 
dle aitd  Luther ;  and  that  John  Wirth  had  given  the 
holy  aaerament  to  a  aick  man  without  candle  or  bell  It 

Bot  the  more  conelnsively  their  inneeence  waa  ea- 


aaerament  to  a  aick  i 

ly  their  ii 
tablished,  the  more  fnrions  bsoame  the  excitement  of 
their  adversaries.  From 
day,  the  old  man  was  made  t 
of  torture.  His  teara  were  of  no  avail  to  soften  the 
heaits  of  his  judges.  John  Wiith  was  still  more  cruel- 
ly tormented.  '*  Tell  us,"  said  they,  in  the  midst  of 
MS  sfoeies,  **  firom  whom  didst  thota  learn  thy  heretical 


morniBff  till  noon  of  that 
le  to  enoiire  all  the  eeverity 


'  who  else,  that  Uugh  it 


Mssfloeu 

sreedl    Was  it  Zwingle,  or  ^ 

hee  1    And  when  he  wss  heard  to  exclaim,  *<  O  mer- 

•Oweh!  was  elsadsrrshart  wardas!    (Bsni.Wajai. 
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t  8y  trosts  and  in  warsst  glovbae  slaickta.   (BsU.  Chr. 
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^CBXnSL  MOCKINGS »— FAlTUb*UL  UNTD  DEATH. 


cifbl  tnd  evtriftiog  Ood !  gnat  nw  help  and  cooh 
fort  !*'  *<  Ahi !"  said  one  ofthe  deputies,  **  where  is 
yom  Ckn$tnowV*  When  Adrian  was  brought  for- 
ward, Sebaatian  Ton  Stein,  a  deputy  of  Berne,  addreaa- 
ing  him  Uios  :-^**  foong  man,  tell  us  the  truth,  for  if 

Jou  refuse  to  do  so,  I  swear  by  my  knighthood,— the 
nigfathood  I  reeeiTod  on  the  very  spot  where  God 
au£fored  martyrdom,— we  will  open  all  the  Teins  in 
your  body  one  by  one."  The  young  man  was  then 
honted  up  by  a  cord,  and  while  he  was  swinging  in 
the  air,  "  Young  master,'*  said  Stein,  with  a  fiendish 
smile,*  *Hbis  is  our  wedding  gift  ;**  alluding  to  the 
marriage  which  the  youthful  eccle«astic  had  recently 
contracted. 

The  examination  being  now  oonclodcd»  the  depu- 
ties returned  to  their  soTeral  cantons  to  make  their 
leport,  and  did  not  assemble  again  until  four  weeka 
had  expired.  The  bailiffs  wife, — the  mother  of  the 
two  young  priests, — repaired  to  Baden,  carrying  a 
child  in  her  arma,  to  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the 
judges.  John  Escher,  of  Zurich,  accompauled  her  aa 
her  advocate.  The  latter  recognised  among  the  judg- 
es Jeromo  Stocker,  the  Undamman  of  Zog,  who  had 
twice  been  bailiff  of  FtauenfeM.  **  Landamman/' 
aaid  he,  accoating  hina,  *'you  remember  the  bailiff 
Wirth ;  you  know  that  he  baa  alwava  been  an  honest 
man."  *'  It  is  meet  true,  my  good  friend  Escher," 
replied  Stocker ;  ^  he  never  did  any  one  an  iniory ; 
oountrymen  and  atrangers  alike  were  aure  to  find  a 
hearly  welcome  at  his  table ;  hia  house  was  a  convent, 
^nn,-*-hoapital,  all  in  one.t  And  knowing  this  as  I 
do,  had  he  committed  a  robbery  or  a  oMirder,  I  would 
hare  spared  no  effort  to  obtain  hia  pardon  ;  but  since 
he  haa  burned  St.  Anne,  dM  siandmother  of  Christ,  it 
is  but  right  that  he  ehoold  die  I"—'*  Then  God  take 
pt^f  on  us  !"  ejaculated  Escher. 

The  gates  were  now  shot,  (thb  was  on  the  38th  of 
September,)  and  the  deputies  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  Uri, 
Sehwitz,  Underwald,  Zug,  Glaris,  Fribuig,  and  Soleur, 
having  proceeded  agreeably  to  usage,  to  deliberate'  on 
their  judgment  with  closed  dooia,  sentence  of  death 
vraa  passed  upon  the  batlifl^  Wirth,  bis  son  John,  who,  of 
all  the  accused,  was  the  firmest  in  his  feith,  and  who 
appeared  to  have  gained  over  the  othera,  and  the  bailifl^ 
Kotiman.  They  apared  the  life  of  Adrian,  the  yoongar 
of  Wirth's  aona,  aa  a  boon  to  his  weepii^  mother. 

TlM  priaonera  wero  now  brought  forth  from  the 
tower  in  which  they  had  been  eonfined.  **  My  son," 
said  the  iathtor  to  Adrian,  *'  we  die  an  undeserved 
dMth,  but  never  do  thou  think  of  avemnng  it"  Ad- 
rian wept  bif  terly.  ••  My  brathei,"  aaid  John,  '<  whsr« 
Chriat'a  word  comae  hia  croaa  muat  foUow."| 

After  the  aenteoco  had  been  read  to  them,  the  three 
Christian  anffeme  were  led  beck  to  prison;  John 
Wirth  vralking  first,  the  two  bailifia  next,  and  a  vicar 
behind  them.  Aa  they  croeeed  the  oaatle  bridge,  on 
vrhich  there  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Josej^  the 
▼icar  called  out  to  the  two  old  4aei»— **  Fall  on  your 
knees  and  invoke  the  aainta.**  At  theaa  words,  John 
Wirth,  turning  round,  aaid,  ^  Father,  be  firm !  You 
know  there  is  but  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man-— Christ  Jesus."— *<  Asenredly,  my  son,"  replied 
the  old  man,  •*  and  by  the  help  of  Hia  grace,  I  will  con- 
tinue faithful  to  Him,  even  to  Uie  end."  On  thia  they 
all  three  began  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ''Our 
Fkther  who  ait  in  heaven**  .  .  .  And  ao  tliey  doeaed 
the  bridge. 

They  wen  next  eoodoeted  to  the  eeafibld.    John 

•  Alii  man  Inn  a»  ttltsr  asyl  nflaog,  asfft  d«r  zam  Stsia  : 
Herrli,  daa  ist  die  gaab  diewir  uch  d«  iiwer  Husifrowsn 
sehSiickeiid.   (lUd.  p.  198.) 

tSia  how  lit  aUwsT  nin  wis  dn  Kloatsr,  wirtshust 
nnd  ftpitaU.     (BolL  Ckr.  p.  |08.) 

^^    •    "       tdssoriitsf   " 


tDschaUwalg^ 


idMbsy.  QbUL) 


Wirth,  whose  heart  was  filled  with  ibe  teodsrsst  ss- 
licitode  for  his  father,  bade  him  a  solemn  farawdl 
**  My  beloved  father,"  said  he,  **  henceforth  tbon  ut 
my  lather  no  longer,  and  I  am  no  longer  tbv  too  ;— 
but  we  are  brothers  still  in  Christ  our  Lord,  for  wboM 
name*8  sake  we  are  doomed  to  auffer  death.*  So 
now,  if  such  be  God*s  will,  mj  beloved  brother,  let 
us  depart  to  be  with  Him  who  is  the  father  of  as  al. 
Fear  nothing  !" — "  Amen !"  answered  the  ok!  maa, 
"  and  may  God  Almighty  bless  thee,  my  bsloved  nb, 
and  brother  in  Christ." 

Thus,  on  the  threshold  of  eternity  did  father  ni 
son  Uke  their  leave  of  each  other,  with  joyfot  aniicipa- 
tiona  of  that  unseen  state  in  which  they  aboald  be  mii- 
ted  anew  by  imperishable  ties.  There  wets  but  fov 
among  the  multitude  around  whoee  tears  did  not  flow 
profoMly.  The  bailiff  Rutiman  prayed  in  siIeDce.t 
All  three  then  knelt  down  '*  in  Christ's  name."— and 
their  heads  were  severed  from  their  bodies. 

The  crowd,  observing  tbe  marka  of  torture  en  their 
persons,  uttered  loud  expessions  of  ^ef.  Hm  two 
bailifia  left  behind  them  twanty-two  children  an^  forty- 
five  gxand-children.  Anna  was  obliged  to  pav  twelve 
golden  crowns  to  the  executionor  by  whom  bar  hoi* 
band  and  son  bad  been  deprived  of  life. 

Now  at  length  blood  had  been  spilt — innocent  blood. 
Switxeriand  and  the  Refomaation  were  baptized  with 
tbe  blood  of  the  martyrs.  The  great  enemy  sf  ihe 
Goepel  had  effected  his  purpose ;  but  in  effecting  it  be 
hsd  struck  a  mortal  blow  a^inst  his  own  power.  T^ 
desth  of  the  Wirths  was  an  appointed  meaoa  of  hu- 
tening  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Reformera  of  Zurich  had  abstained  frooi  ibo- 
liahing  the  mass  when  they  suppressed  the  «s  of 
images ;  but  the  moment  for  doing  so  seemed  now  to 
have  arrived. 

Not  only  had  the  light  of  the  Goepel  been  diAecd 
among  the  people— but  the  violence  of  tbe  encoy 
called  upon  the  friends  of  God*s  word  to  replf  by 
some  striking  demonstration  of  their  uaahaken  coin 
sUncy.  As  ofleo  as  Rome  shall  erect  a  scaffold,  aod 
beads  ahall  drop  upon  it,  so  often  shall  the  Refonna* 
tion  exalt  the  Lord*e  holy  Word,  and  crush  loaa 
hitherto  untouched  corruption.  Wlien  Hottin^er  wn 
executed,  Zurich  put  down  the  worship  of  unigeji 
aod  now  that  the  Wirlhs  have  been  sacrificed,  ^^ 
shall  reply  by  tbe  abolition  of  the  Mass.  WWe 
Rome  fills  up  the  measure  of  her  severities  the  Rem^ 
mation  shall  be  conscious  of  a  perpetual  accessiea  of 
strength. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1525,  the  three  ?»^^ 
Zurich,  accompanied  by  Megander,  and  Oswald  ii» 
Myconius,  presented  themselves  before  the  0^ 
Council,  and  demanded  the  re-establishment  of  toe 
Lord*a  Supper.  Their  discourse  was  a  weighty  one,! 
and  waa  liatened  to  with  the  deepest  aUention  '^-^^ 
one  felt  how  important  was  tne  decision  which  tM 
Council  waa  called  upon  to  pronounce.  Th^  id*"' 
that  mysterious  rite  which  for  three  successive  eenta* 
riee  bad  constituted  tbe  animating  principle  in  the  wtij 
ship  of  the  Latin  Church — waa  now  to  be  ^^^^1^ 

-tbe  corpweal  preaence  of  Chriat  vraa  to  be  decbnt  | 
an  iUuaion,  aod  of  that  illusion,  the  minds  of  the^ 
pie  were  to  be  diapoaaessed  ;  some  courage  ^.^fr^ 
for  such  a  resolution  as  this,  and  there  wcreindiTW"** 
in  tbe  Council  who  shuddered  at  the  coolvufHt^^ 
ao  audacious  a  deaign.  Joachim  Am-Grott  ^^ 
aecretary  of  sUte,  was  alarmed  by  the  dsBMad  or  !r 
paatora,  and  opposed  k  with  all  his  might   "  ^"' 

rarohin  Mat  da  nitt  ae  ain  Yafttar  and  ich  As  « 
sondera  wir  alnd  briidom  in  Christo.  (BuU.  Cht.P^' 
tDssfnadanswsyBetanTflLiithenbsnliek.  (W 
(UBTvsniantenddieefMUIoh.   (B«lL€kr.p.M 


THE  LOBLPS  SUFPER^-BBOrmEBLY  L0VE--ZWIN6LE  ON  OBIGINAL  ^N.      SOI 


'  TUt  u  my  My,**  Mid  be,  "pMTe  beyond 
«U  dispute  that  the  brcAd  im  the  very  body  of  Christ 
himself  Zwringle  argued  that  thiere  is  no  other 
word  in  the  Greek  Ung:iage  than  wn  (is)  to  express 
c^ri»)iM|  and  he  qveted  oeforal  insunces  of  the  em- 
ployment o(  tbnt  wosd  in  a  fignratifo  sense.  The 
Great  Gooncil  was  convineed  by  his  reasonmg,  and 
hesitated  no  looger.  The  evangelical  doctrine  had 
•snk  deep  into  nrety  heart,  and  moreover,  since  a  se- 
paratioD  iron  (he  Ghorch  of  Rome  had  taken  place, 
there  was 
sepaialion 
as  it  w«re 

Gooncil  deeieed  therefore  that  the  meat  should  be 
abolished,  and  it  was  determined  that  on  the  foltowing 
day,  which  was  Manndjr  Tharaday,  the  Lord's  Supper 
'  DoM  be  ceiebiated  m  conformity  to  the  apostoKc 


nun  ioe  unorca  oi  luime  naa  laaen  pi^e, 
I  a  kind  of  satisfactioo  felt  in  making  that 
I  so  eemplete  as  possible,  and  diffgiDg  a  galf 
a  between  tlie  Reformation  and  her.    The 


Zwingle'a  mhid  had  been  deeply  engaged 

rben  he  closed  his  eyes, 


in  these 
pwceeifiiy ;  and  at  night,  when 
bs  was  still  searching  for  aignmento  with  which  to 
confront  his  adfersaries.  The  sobject  that  had  occu- 
pied Um  during  the  day,  presented  itself  to  him  again 
m  a  drean.  He  thought  that  he  waa  disputing  with 
Aflt-Grdt^  and  oonld  not  find  an  answer  to  his  principal 
objection.  Snddenjv  seme  one  stood  before  him  in  his 
dream  and  said,  *'  Wby  dost  not  then  <|note  the  11th 
Terse  of  the  19th  chspter  of  Eiodus  :  Ye  thail  eat  the 
Lamh  m  huU  ;  it  is  the  Lori^t  Paattmer  V  Zwin- 
glo  awoke,  arofo  ftom  his  bed^  took  up  the  Septaagint 
traosiiation,  and  turning  to  the  veree,  he-found  the  same 
word  «vn  (is)  whose  import  in  that  passage  by  univer- 
aal  admission,  can  be  no  other  than  Mign^U*. 

Horn,  then,  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  paschal 
fonst  niider  the  old  covenant,  was  the  phrase  employed 
in  that  identical  sense  which  Zwingle  assigned  to  it^— 
who  could  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  two  paasages 
are  i»arallel ! 

On  the  following  day,  Zwingle  took  the  verso  just 
uentiooed  as  the  text  oif  his  discourse,  and  reasoned 
•o  forcibly  from  it,  that  the  doubts  of  his  hearers  were 
dispelied. 

The  incident  which  has  now  been  related,  and  which 
is  so  naturally  ezplained->-and  the  particular  expres- 
eion*  used  by  Zwmgie  to  ultimate  ttiat  he  had  no  re- 
collection of  the  aspect  of  the  person  whom  he  saw  in 
hfo  dreana,  have  given  rise  to  the  assertion  that  the 
doetrine  promulgated  by  the  Reformer  was  delivered 
to  him  by  the  devil ! 

The  alcare  disappeared  ;  eome  plain  tables,  covered 
with  tlM  eaeramental  bread  and  wine«  occupied  their 
places,  and  a  crowd  of  eager  communieante  was  ga- 
thered round  them.  There  was  something  exceed- 
ingly eolemn  in  that  aseemblaffe.  Our  Lora's  death 
waa  commemorated  on  three  different  days,  by  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  community  :— «n  Maunday  Thurs- 
day, by  the  young  people ;  on  Good  Friday,  the  day 
of  hie  passion,  by  tnose  who  had  reached  the  middle 
ntage  of  Ufe;  on  Easter  Sunday  by  the  aged.t 

After  the  deacons  had  read  aloud  such  passagee  of 
Scriptore  as  related  to  this  sscrament,  the  (nstors  ad- 
dmoed  their  ilock  in  the  language  &f  pressing  admo- 
nition—charging  all  those  whose  wilful  indolfenee  in 
sin  would  bring  dishonour  on  the  body  of  Christ  to 
withdraw  from  that  holy  feast.  The  people  then  fell 
on  their  knees ;  the  bread  was  carried  round  on  large 
wooden  dishes  or  platters,  and  every  one  broke  off  a 
morsel  for  himself ;  the  wine  was  distributed  in  wooden 
drinking  cups ;  the  resemblance  to  the  primitive  Sup- 
per was  thought  to  be  the  closer.    The  hearts  of  thoee 


•  Atsr  faertt  sb  albss  nlhU  msainl,  somaina  cnim  nanro. 
t  roMliii  Bsytr.  iv.  p.  64 


who  celebrated  this  ordinance  were  effected  with  alter- 
nate emotions  of  wonder  and  joy.* 

Such  was  the  progrees  of  the  Reformation  at  Zu- 
rich. The  simple  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  deal^ 
caused  a  fresh  overflow  in  the  Church,  of  love  to  God, 
sad  love  to  the  brethren.  The  words  of  Jesus  Chrilit 
were  once  more  proved  to  be  '  spirit  and  life. '  Where- 
as the  different  orders  and  sections  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  kept  up  incessant  disputes  among  them- 
selves, the  first  effect  of  the  Gospel,  on  its  reappear- 
ance in  the  Church,  was  the  revival  of  brotherly  cha- 
iiy.  The  Love  which  had  g^o^ed  so  brightly  m  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  was  now  kindled  anew. 
Men,  who  had  before  been  at  variance,  were  found 
renouncmg  their  long-cherished  enmity,  and  cordially 
embracing  each  other,  sfter  having  broken  bread  to- 
gether at  the  uble  of  the  Lord.  Zwingle  rejoiced  at 
these  affecting  manifestations  of  grace,  and  returned 
thanks  to  God  that  the  Lord^s  Supper  was  again  work- 
ing those  miracles  of  charily,  which  bad  long  sinco 
ceased  to  be  displayed  in  connexion  with  the  sacrifieo 
of  the  mass.f 

*'  Our  city,**  said  be,  **  continues  at  peace.  There 
is  no  fraud,  no  dissension,  no  envy,  no  wrangling 
among  us.  Where  shall  we  discover  the  cause  m 
this  sgreement  except  in  the  Lord's  good  pleasure, 
and  the  harmlessness  and  meekness  of  the  doctrine 
we  profess  V^t 

Charity  and  unity  were  there*^but  not  uniformity. 
Zwingle,  in  his  **  Commentary  en  true  and  false  rv- 
ligion,^*i  which  he  dedicated  to  Francis  the  First,  in 
1525,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  had  stated  some 
truths  in  a  manner  that  seemed  adapted  to  recommend 
them  to  human  reason,  following  in  that  respect  the 
example  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  scholastic  theologians.  In  this  way  he  had  at- 
tached to  original  corruption  the  appellation  of  a  dis- 
eaee,  reserving  the  name  of  sin  for  the  actaal  viola- 
tion of  law.ir  But  these  statemenu,  though  thev 
gave  rise  to  some  objections,  yet  occasioned  no  breach 
of  brotheriy  charity  ;  for  Zwingle,  while  he  persisted 
in  calling  original  sin  a  disease,  added,  by  that  disease, 
aU  men  were  ruined,  and  that  the  sole  remedy  was  hi 
Jesus  Christ.1[  Here  then  was  no  taint  of  Pelegian 
error. 

But  while  in  Zurich  the  ceM>rttion  of  the  sacra- 
ment was  followed  bv  the  re-establishment  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  Zwingle  and  his  friends  had  to  sustain  a 
harder  struggle  than  ever  against  their  sdversaries 
without.  Zwingle  was  not  only  a  Christian  teacher, 
he  was  a  true  patriot  alsb ;  and  we  know  how  zea- 
lously he  always  opposed  the  capitulations,  and  foreign 
pensions,  and  alliances.  He  was  penuadcd  that  this 
extraneous  influence  was  destructive  to  piety,  contri- 
buted to  the  maintenance  of  error,  and  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  civil  discord.  But  his  courageous  protests 
on  this  head  were  destined  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  Reformstion.  In  almost  every  canton,  the  lead- 
ing men,  who  received  the  foreign  pensions,  and  the 
o&en  under  whose  command  the  youth  of  Switzer- 

•  Mit  gronem  verwundera  viler  Liithen  und  noeh  mit  vll 


rrowem  froaden  der  gloubigen.    (Bull.  Chr.  p.  364.) 

t  Expoaltlo  fldei.    (Zw.  0pp.  li.  p.  241.) 

\  Ut  tranquillitatit  ct  innoceatia  stodioaoa  reddat.    (Zw. 
Epp.  p.  S90.) 

\De  T«ra  et  ftUA  religiooe  commeniarhlg.    Zw.  0pp.  iiS< 
44,  W6.) 


]]  Peocatum  ergo  mor&us  est  cognatns  nobii,  quo  fugimus 
.jpera  et  gxavia,  sectamnr  joounda  et  voluptaosa ;  secondo 
loco  accipitur  peccaium  pro  eo  quod  contra  legem  fit.    (Ibid. 


T  Originali  morbo  perdimar  oomes ;  remedio  verd  qnod 
contra  Tpram  invenit  Does,  fneolamltsll  restitofmur.  (De 
pscoato  OKigteaii  deolsratio  ad  Usbsaam  Rhegium.)  (Ibid. 
p.eKD 
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land  weie  lad  oot  to  bftUle,  wen  knit  togother  in 
powerful  factions  end  oligsrehiee,  which  attacked  the 
Kefonnation,  not  to  much  in  the  spirit  of  religious 
animosity,  as  in  the  belief  that  its  soocese  would  be 
detrimental  to  their  own  pecuniary  and  political  inter- 
oato.  They  had  alreadv  gained  a  trinoiph  in  Schwiti, 
and  that  cantont  in  which  Zwiugle,  Leo  Juda,  and 
Oawald  Myconius  had  preached  the  truth,  and  which 
aeemed  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  Zurich,  had, 
on  a  audden,  renewed  the  mercenary  capitulations,  and 
closed  the  door  against  the  Goapel. 

In  Zurich  itself  a  few  worthless  persons,  instigated 
to  mischief  by  foreign  agency,  made  an  attack  upon 
Zwingle,  in  the  mi<Mle  of  the  night,  throwing  stones 
at  his  house,  bresking  the  windows,  and  calling  aknid 
for  "red  haired  Uli,  the  vulture  of  Glaris,"  so  that 
Zwingle  started  from  his  sleep,  and  caught  up  his 
sword.*    The  action  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 

But  these  desultory  assaults  could  not  counteract 
the  impulse  by  which  Zurich  was  canied  onward,  and 
which  was  beginning  to  vibrate  throughout  the  whole 
of  Switzerland.  They  were  like  pebbles  thrown  to 
check  the  course  of  a  torrent.  The  waters  of  the  tor- 
rent meanwhile  were  swelling,  and  the  mightieat  of 
Um  obstacles  were  likely  soon  to  be  swept  awav. 

The  people  of  Bems  having  intimated  to  the  citi- 
lens  of  Zurich,  that  several  of  the  cantons  had  refused 
to  sit  with  them  any  longer  in  the  Diet : — "  Well," 
replied  the  men  of  Zurich,  with  calm  dignity,  raising 
(as  in  times  past  the  men  of  Rutli  had  done)  their  hands, 
toward  heaven,  "  we  are  persuaded  that  God  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghoat,  in  whose  name  the  Con- 
federation has  been  formed,  will  not  forsake  ns,  and 
will,  at  last,  in  his  mercy,  make  ua  to  ait  at  the  right- 
hand  of  His  msjesty."t 

With  such  a  faithful  spirit,  there  was  nothing  to  fesr 
for  the  Reformation.  But  would  it  make  similar  pro- 
gress in  the  other  states  of  the  Confederation !  Might 
not  Zurich  be  single  on  the  side  of  the  word  of  Gm  t 
Berne,  Basle,  and  other  cantons,  would  they  remain 
in  their  subjection  lo  Rome  1  It  is  this  we  are  now 
to  see.  Lot  us  then  turn  toward  Berne,  and  contem- 
plate the  march  of  the  Reformation  in  the  okOst  inflo- 
ential  of  the  confederated  statea. 

Nowhere  waa  the  contest  likely  to  be  so  sharp  as 
at  Beme,  for  the  Gospel  had  there  both  powerful  friends 
and  determined  opponents.  At  the  head  of  the  reform- 
ing party  was  the  banneret  John  Weingarten,  Bartho- 
lomew May,  member  of  the  lesser  Council,  his  sons, 
Wolfgang  and  Claudius,  his  grand-sons,  James  and 
Benedict,  and,  above  all,  the  family  of  the  Wattevilles. 
James  Watteville,  the  magistrate,  who,  since  1512, 
had  presided  over  the  republic,  had  read  the  writings 
of  Luther  and  Zwingle,  at  the  time  of  their  publication, 
and  hsd  often  conversed  concerning  the  Uospel  with 
John  Haller,  pastor  at  Anseltingon,  whom  he  had  pro- 
tected from  his  persecutors. 

His  son,  Nicholas,  then  thirty-one  years  of  age,  had, 
for  two  years,  filled  the  office  of  provost  in  the  cbuieh 
of  Beme ;  and,  as  such,  by  virtue  of  papal  ordinances, 
enjoyed  distinguithed  pnvileges;  so  that,  Berthold 
Haller,  in  speaking  of  him,  would  call  him  **  our  Bi- 
8hop."i 

The  prelates  snd  the  Pope  used  every  effort  to  bind 
him  to  the  interests  of  Rome,^  and  the  circumsUnces 
in  which  he  was  placed,  seemed  likely  to  keep  him 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  but  the  workings 

•IntersamTgsreZaJnglinsadsoseBiSBnB.   (Zw.Opp.iil. 

p.  411.)  ^ 

t  Bey  ihin  zuletxt  nUttn.    (Kirchhofer.  Ref  t.  Bern.  p.  A&) 

i  Eptoapos  Bostsr  rUMIHu:    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  MS  ) 

^  Tantsni  Ihvoris  et  aiateiths  q«i  tibi  oum  tanto  somBontn 

poatiflctta  et  potaatitsioionia  eplsooponn  cai"~  *— " 

btsiecsitt.    (Zw.Opp.i.ed.laLp.S06.) 


of  God*s  Spirit  were  more  powerfal  than  the  flattami 
of  man.  **  Watteville,'*  says  Zwingle,*  *"  wu  lann^ 
from  daricneas  to  the  aweet  light  of  the  Gospel."  Ai 
the  friend  of  Berthold  Hsller,  be  was  acenstomtd  to 
read  the  letters  which  he  reoeivod  from  Zwiogls,  fiv 
whom  he  ex|iiesscd  the  highest  admiration.t 

It  waa  natural  to  suppose  that  the  inlhieoes  sf  tki 
two  Wattevilles,  the  one  being  at  the  bead  ef  dw  ilatt, 
and  the  other  of  the  church,  would  draw  aftsr  it  tbt 
republic  OTer  which  they  presided.  But  the  •ffpotM 
perty  was  scarcely  leea  powerful. 

Among  its  chiefa  wen  the  schnltheisa  of  Eriaeh,  tiw 
banneret,  WiUading,  and  many  persons  of  bisk  isiiilj, 
whoae  interesU  were  identified  with  tfaoee  of  dn  con- 
vent placed  under  their  adaunistration.  Backisf  thm 
influential  leadeis  was  an  ignorant  and  cemiptsdcl«||j, 
who  went  the  length  of  calling  Goapel  troth,  **u  ■• 
vention  of  hell.'^  *'  Beloved  colleagues,"  sud  dn 
counsellor  of  Mollinen,  at  a  full  coDlMence,  heU  in  ih» 
month  of  July,  **  be  on  your  guard,  leet  this  Kdenmr 
tion  should  creep  in  upon  na.  Tberv  is  no  snleijat 
Zurich  in  one*a  own  house:  people  are  obliged  to  hm 
soldiers  to  guard  them.'*  In  coneoquenee,  thsj  isiit- 
ed  to  Beme  the  lecturer  of  the  Dominicans  st  Menti, 
John  Heim,  who,  taking  hie  atand  in  the  pulpit,  psond 
forth  all  the  eloquence  of  St.  Thomaa  Aquiaaisgiiirt 
the  Refomiation.t 

Thus,  then,  the  two  parties  wore  in  pnssneo  of  nch 
other;  a  struggle  seemed  inevitablt. hot sliesdj tkact 
were  indicataona  with  whom  the  vidiiry  would  isauk 
In  fiMt,  a  common  faith  muled  a  pert  of  the  psopic  is 
thoee  diatinguiahed  families  who  eepoosed  the  Rafc^ 
mation.  Berthold  Haller  exdaioMd,  full  of  coafidnet 
in  the  fotnre,  '*  Unleas,  indeed,  the  wrath  of  God  ibonid 
show  itself  againet  oa,  it  ia  not  poaaible  that  (hs  ««d 
of  the  Iiord  should  be  haniehed  from  the  citjF,  for  thi 
Berneae  are  hungering  after  it*'^ 

Two  acts  of  ue  government  eoon  tapff^  *^^ 
dine  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  new  opmiont.  Tw 
Bishop  of  Lausanne  had  given  notiee  of  an  'P''^ 
▼isiution  ;  the  Council  sent  a  maasage  to  bio  bf  tbi 
provost,  Watteville,  desiring  him  to  abatain  ftom  ill 
And,  hi  the  mean  time,  the  govemnent  pot  foitk  u 
ordinance,  which,  while  in  appoaraace  it  left  the  wtaM 
of  the  truth  in  poesession  of  some  of  their  adrntam 
at  the  same  time  seoctioned  the  principlss  on  wkieh  tbi 
Reformation  waa  founded.  They  directed  tbttiM 
ministers  should  preach,  clear  of  all  additieat— Mr 
snd  openly — the  Gospel  and  the  doctrine  of  God,  •»  it 
is  found  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  NewTssUaMU; 
and  that  they  ahoold  not  alhide  to  any  doctrios,  diipot^ 
taon,  or  writing  coming  from  Luther  or  other  tsscbeit.1 

Great  waa  the  eorpriseof  the  enemies  of  ike  inriA» 
when  they  saw  the  miniatera  of  the  Gospel  apP*^!^ 
with  confidence  to  this  decree.  This  ordinaacs,  vbKfe 
waa  to  furnish  the  ground  for  all  thoee  that  •«'^'r 
was,  legally  speakinff,  the  commencement  of  tkt  Ke* 


ly  speaking, 
formation  at  Beme.  From  that  time,  thsie  ^^JjT 
decision  in  the  progrees  of  this  canton ;  and  Zwiogi^ 
who  attentively  obeerved  all  that  was  psssing  inSwit* 
zerland,  was  able  to  write  to  the  provost  ds  Wat(^ 
ville,  *<  Chrietisns  aro  all  exulting  on  iccoant  of  jw 
faiUi  whiebthe  pioua  city  of  Borne  baa  just  rsceivsd. 

•  Ex  obtcuris  ignoraatlw  tenabris  in  amorasa  Kranf^'^' 
cem  produetam.    (ZW.  0pp.  i.  edL  Ut.  p.  SOA.)     ^    ,...m1» 

t  Epbtoiss  tuw  et  smditioais  et  hnmanitstftitfft"*  "^*i^ 
tiMimss.    (Zw.  Epp.p  987.)  ^^ . 
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offiuitlich  tind  unrerborKen.  (Ball.  Chr.  p.  1 11*)  -  ^^ 
«*  Alls  Chrirtaa  ticb  dilmilhalbsB  frouwsaddtf  ilV"^ 
(Zw.  Opp.  L  p.  496.) 
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••Tlie  CII1IM  is  U»t  •f  ChriM,**  etelwoMd  tiM  frwnds 
of  the  GotpeU  and  ibey  exorted  theiiMalf es  to  advaoee 
it  with  iacfaMod  oonfideoo^.*  Tbe  eBomiM  of  tht 
HeforBaiMn,  alarmed  at  theae  firat  advantana,  cloaed 
their  raaka,  and  raaolvad  on  atrikiAga  blow  which 
«hoiild  enanie  wicuxf  on  their  aide.  Thejr  coeceif  ed 
the  project  of  getting  rid  of  thoae  mieiatera  wheae  bold 
pleaching  waa  luroiag  alt  the  ancia^t  cuatoraa  iipaide 
down ;  uid  a  favoarable  eceaaion  waa  not  long  want> 
lag.  Tliere  waa,  at  Berne,  in  the  place  where  now 
eianda  the  hoapilal  de  l*lle,  a  content  of  noBa  of  tbe 
Donainicao  order,  conaecrated  to  St.  Michael  St. 
Michael'a  day,  (39th  of  September,)  waa  alwaya  a  ao- 
lema  featital  to  the  inmalea  of  the  ounoety.  On  thia 
•ooiveiaaiy,  many  of  the  clergy  were  preaent,  and, 
among  otbera,  Wittembach  de  Bienne,  Sebaatiao  Mey- 


Thia  latter,  having  entered 
whom 


tr,  and  Berthold  Haller. 

into  conferaatioa  with  the  nuns,  among  whom  waa 
Ctarm,  the  daughter  of  Clandiua  May,  (one  of  thoae 
who  mainuined  the  new  doctrinea.)  he  remarked  to 
her,  in  tbe  preaenee  of  her  gfandmother,  **  tbe  menu 
of  the  naooaatae  atato  are  but  imaginary,  while  mar- 
rta^  u  hoooorahle,  and  inatitoted  bv  Uod  hiaieelf." 
Some  nuna,  to  whom  Clara  related  thia  coo? erution 
of  Berthold,  leeeiyed  it  with  eoteriea.  It  waa  aoon 
nimoured  in  the  city  that  Haller  had  aaaerted  that  '•  the 
Dooe  were  all  children  of  the  devil.'*  The  opportunity 
that  the  enemiea  of  tbe  Reformation  had  waited  for, 
wae  now  arrived ;  and  they  pieaeoied  tbemaelvee  be. 
fore  tbe  leaaer  Coaneil.  Referring  to  an  ancient 
law,  which  eoaetod  that  wboaoever  ahoold  carry  off  a 
nun  from  her  convant  ahould  loae  hia  head,  Utey  pio- 
poeed  that  the  **  aentonce  ahoald  be  mitigated"  so  far  aa 
chat,  wiihoQt  heariac  the  three  aeeaaed  miniatora  in 
their  deCmce,  they  abeold  be  banished  for  life !  The 
Utmr  Coaaeil  granted  the  petition,  and  the  matter  waa 
immediately  canned  to  the  grand  Council. 

Thus,  then,  Berne  waa  threatened  with  the  loaa  of 
iier  Reformera.  The  intrigues  of  the  Popiah  party 
eeemed  aocceaaful.    But  Rome,  triumphant  when  she 


,  ^  1  her  game  with  the  higher  eidera,  waa  beaten 
wbeo  she  had  to  do  with  the  people  or  their  renreaen- 
tativea.  Hardly  were  the  namea  of  Haller,  of  Meyer, 
of  Wittembech— thoae  namea  hekl  in  veneration  by  all 
the  Swies^-pionounced  ia  the  grand  Council,  before 
an  enenetic  oppeaitioo  waa  nuuiifoated  againat  the 
leaaer  Council  and  the  clergy.  **  We  cannot,**  aaid 
Tillman,  "  eondemo  the  accuaed  unheard !  .  .  Surely 
their  own  testimony  may  be  received  againat  that  of  a 
few  women."  The  miniatera  were  called  up.  There 
aeemed  no  way  of  aettling  matters.  **  Let  ua  admit 
the  etotomeota  of  both  partiea,"  aaid  John  Woan^art- 
en.  Thev  did  ao,  and  diacharged  the  accuaed  mmia> 
Cera— at  tiie  aame  time  deairinff  them  to  confine  tbem- 
aelvee to  the  dutiea  of  their  puTpita,  and  not  to  trouble 
Ihemaelvea  concerning  the  cloiaton.  But  the  polpit 
waa  ell  they  wanted :  their  accusers  had  Uken  notbinff 
by  their  motion.  It  waa  counted  a  great  victory  gained 
by  the  Reforming  party,  inaomach  that  one  of  tbe  lead- 
ing men  eidaimed,  *Mt  is  all  over  now— Luther'a 
work  moat  eo  forwatd.*'t 

And  go  forward  it  did— «nd  that  in  placee  where 
it  could  leaat  have  been  expected.  At  Kenigafeld, 
«pon  the  river  Aar,  near  the  castle  of  Hspabnrg,  stood 
a  monastory  adorned  with  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
middle  agaa,  and  in  which  reposed  tbe  aahea  of  many  of 
that  illaatrioua  hooae  which  had  ao  often  given  an  em> 
peror  to  Germany.  To  this  place  the  noble  familiea 
of  Swiuerland  and  of  Suabia  used  to  aeod  iheir  daugh- 
Cera  to  uke  the  veil    It  waa  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

•  ChrlaU  Mgotium  agltur.     (Zw.  Epp.  Mb  Maj.  IfiSS.) 
'"  '  '  '^     LatharjsoJie  Handel  moss  vorge. 


f  £•  ist  DUB  geChaa.    Dei  Lathari 
hsn.    (ADshabk  Wlrts,!*  O,  T.  p. 


thia  convent  that  the  Empetor  Albert  had  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  hia  nephew,  John,  of  Suabia,  on  tbe  1st  of 
May,  1308,  and  the  beautiful  stained  windowa  of  the 
church  at  Konigsfeld  represented  tbe  borhble  tortures 
which  had  been  ioAictod  upon  the  relatione  and  depend- 
ante  of  tbe  perpetnton  of  tbe  murder.  Caiheriue,  of 
Waldburg-Trucbaeaa,  abbesa  of  tbe  convent  at  tbe  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformation,  numbered  among  her  none, 
Beatrice  Landenberg,  aiater  of  tbe  Biahop  of  Con- 
atance,  Aanea  Mullinen,  Catherine  Bonatettin,  and 
Margaret  Wattoville,  aiater  of  the  provoat.  The  li- 
berty enjoyed  in  thia  convent,  a  liberty  which  in  ear- 
lier timea  had  given  oceaaion  to  acandaloua  disorders, 
had  favoured  tbe  introduction  not  only  of  the  Bible, 
but  of  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Zwingle ;  and  aoon 
a  new  apring  of  life  and  joy  changed  the  aapect  of  ita 
interior.  Nigh  to  that  cell  to  which  Qoeeil  Agoea, 
daughter  of  Albert,  bad  retired,  afiar  bathing  iti  torrenta 
of  blood  '*  aa  in  Maydews  ;**  and  where,  dividing  her 
time  between  apinning  wool  and  embroidering  upeatry 
for  the  chureb,  ahe  had  mingled  thoughta  of  vengeance 
with  devotional  exerciaea---Margaret  WatteviUe  had 
only  thoughta  tff  peaces-read  the  Scripturea— and 
found  time,  in  her  apare  ^momenta,  to  compound  of 
certain  aalulary  ingredients,  an  excellent  electuaiy. 
Retiring  to  her  cell,  the  youthful  nun  took  courage  to 
write  to  tbe  Reformer  of  Switzerland.  Her  lettor  die- 
coven  to  us,  better  than  any  reflectiona  could  do,  the 
Chriatian  spirit  which  existed  among  thoae  piona  wo* 
men^-atill,  even  in  our  daya,  ao  much  calumniated. 

**  Grace  and  peace,  in  the  Lord  Jeans  Cbriat,  be 
given  and  muRiplied  toward  you  alwaya,  by  God  oor 
heavenly  father,*'  was  the  language  of  the  nun  of  Koo- 
igafeld  to  Zwingle:  **Very  learned,  reverend,  and 
moat  dear  air,  I  prey  yon  to  take  in  good  part  thia  let- 
ter which  I  now  addreaa  to  you.  The  love  of  Cbriat 
conatraina  me*-.eapecially  aince  I  have  learned  that  the 
doccrinea  of  grace  are  apreadingfromday  to  day  through 
your  preaching  of  tbe  woid  of  Grod.  For  this  cause  I 
give  thanka  to  the  etomal  God,  for  that  he  baa  enlight- 
ened us  anew,  and  has  sent  us,  bv  His  holy  spirit,  ao 
many  benlda  of  His  Messed  word  ;  and  at  the  aame 
time  I  preaent  before  him  my  eameat  preyera,  that  He 
will  be  pleaaed  to  cfothe  with  His  strength,  both  you 
and  all  thoae  who  publiah  Hia  glad  tidings — and  that 
arming  yon  against  all  enemies  of  tbe  truth.  He  will 
cauae  Hia  divine  word  to  grow  in  all  men.  Moat  learn- 
ed air,  I  take  the  liberty  of  aending  to  your  reverence 
thia  little  mark  of  my  affection  ;  I  pray  you  do  not  dee- 
pise  it,  for  it  is  an  offering  of  Chriatian  love.  If  thia 
clectoary  ahoold  be  uaefol  to  you,  and  you  ahould  wiah 
to  have  more,  prey  let  me  know,  for  it  would  be  a  joy 
to  my  heart  to  do  anything  that  would  be  agreeable  to 
you.  I  am  writing  not  my  own  feelinga  only,  but  tboae 
of  all  in  our  convent  of  Konigafeld  who  love  the  goo» 
pel.  Tliey  aaluto  you  in  Jeaua  Cbriat,  and  we  together 
cease  not  to  commend  you  to  Hia  Almighty  protection.* 

"  Saturday  before  /«<B/are,  1528.** 

Such  was  the  pious  letter  which  tbe  nun  of  Konigt* 
fold  wrote  to  the  Reformer  of  Switzerland. 

A  convent  into  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  had  pe- 
netrated in  such  power,  could  not  long  continue  to  ad- 
here to  monastic  obaervaoces.  Margaret  WatteviUe, 
and  her  aiaters,  penuaded  that  they  ahould  better 
aerve  God  in  their  families  than  in  a  cloister,  aolicited 
perroisaion  to  leave  it.  The  council  of  Berne,  in  some 
alarm,  took  measures  to  bring  the  nuns  to  reason,  and 
the  provincial  and  abbess  alteroately  tried  promiaea  and 
ihreata,  but  the  atsters,  Margaret,  Agnes,  and  Cathe- 
rine, and  their  friends,  could  not  be  dissuaded.  On 
thia,  the  diacipliae  of  the  convent  waa  relaxed — the 

*  Ci^as  prwflidJo  aaiilkMias  prsfenUaimo,  no>  vc 
dlgnitataa  atsMae  comneadaaiai.    (2w.  Spp.  p.  980^ 
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SQiie  b«iig  exempted  from  hBiiog  end  matins^  end  tbeir 
ftUowince  incieased.  **•  We  desire/*  said  they,  io  re- 
ply to  the  councif,  '*  not  *  the  iibirty  of  tkeJUtk,*  Init 
that  of  the  spirit.  We,  your  poor,  unoffending  pri- 
•onen,  beseech  you  to  .take  coiapassion  oo  us/*—* 
**  Our  prisooefs !  our  pnsonen,"  ezcUtmed  the  ban- 
neret, Kiaucbtbaler ;  ^  I  have  no  wish  to  detain  them 
]Mrisoners  !*'  This  speech,  coming  fnmi  a  firm  defender 
•f  the  Gonrents,  decided  the  council.  The  gate*  were 
opened  ;  and  a  short  time  afterward  Catberine  Bonn- 
•tetten  married  William  von  Diesbach. 

NeTerihetess  Berne,  instead  of  openly  taking  part 
with  the  Reformation,  did  but  hold  a  middle  course, 
and  pursue  a  system  of  vacillation.  An  incident  soon 
occurred  which  made  this  apparent.  Sebastian  Meyer, 
lectmer  of  the  Franciscans,  pot  forth  a  vecantation  of 
Romish  errors,  which  produced  an  immense  sensation ; 
and,  in  which,  depicting  the  condition  of  the  inmates 
•f  coHTents,  he  said,  **■  The  living  in  them  is  more  inv- 
pore,  the  falls  more  frequent,  the  recoveries  more 
tardy,  the  habitual  walk  more  onsteady,  the  moral 
slumber  in  them  more  dangerous,  the  grace  toward 
•ffendera  mon  rare,  and  the  cleansing  from  sin  more 
alow,  the  death  more  despairing,  and  the  condemnatiea 
more  aevere/**  At  tbevery^  time  when  Meyer  was 
thus  declaringhimself  against  the  cloisters,  John  Heim, 
lecturer  of  tlM  IXuninicans,  eiclaimed  from  the  pulpit, 
'^No  !  Chriat  haa  not,  as  the  evangelicals  tell  us,  made 
•atisfaction  <mce  faruU^U^  his  Fhther.  Ood  must 
still  farther  every  day  be  reconciled  to  men  by  good 
works  and  the  aaerifiees  of  the  mass.'*  Two  binrg^ers 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  ehorch,  interrupted  him 
with  the  woida,  *^  That's  not  true.*'  The  interruption 
caused  a  great  disturbance  in  the  church ;  and  Heim 
remained  silent.  Some  prMsed  him  Co  go  on ;  but  he 
left  the  pulpit  without  finishing  his  sermon.  The  next 
day  the  grand  council  atruck  a  blow  at  once  agamat 
Rome  aiM  the  Reformation  t  They  baniahed  from  the 
city  the  two  leading  controveraialisu,  Meyer  and  Heim. 
It  was  remarked  of  the  Bemese,  **  They  are  neither 
dear  nor  muddy,'*t-^tal^ne  in  a  double  sense  the 
name  of  Ijuther,  which  inold  Gertnan  signified  cUor.X 

But  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  smother  the  Refor- 


(Kircl 


gereiniget,  venweifelter  ttirbt,  barter  tst 
ibofer  Beforsk  v.  Bern.  p.  4a)  i 

t  Dass  tie  weder  JLuther  noch  trub  seyenu  nbid.  p.  Ml) 
\  RomUh  writers,  and  particularly  M.  de  Hailer,  have  UMm- 
tioned,  following  Salat  and  Tichndi,  enemies  of  theReibrMa. 
lion,  a  pretended  letter  of  2irinrle;  addressed,  at  this  Juno- 
tiua^toKblb.atBeme.  It  is  as  follows:  ••  HeaUb  and  bless- 
Snff  from  Ck)d  our  Soriour.  Dear  Francis,  move  ffently  in  the 
iMtter.  At  first,  only  throw  one  sour  pear  to  tho  Dear,  among 
a  great  many  sweet  ones  :  afterward  two,  then  three ;  and  as 
soon  as  ho  begins  to  eat  tnem,  throw  more  and  more— ^weet 
and  bitter,  all  together.  Empty  the  sacic  entirely.  Soft,  hard, 
sweet,  bitter,  he  will  eat  them  all.  and  will  no  longer  allow 
either  that  they  be  taken,  or  bo  driven  away.  Ztuich,  Mon- 
day befi»reSL  George,  ifiOS.— 

*«  Toor  ienraut  in  Christ,  Ulmom  Zw^aLK.** 
We  ean  oppose  convincing  arguments  against  the  aothen. 
ticity  of  this  letter.  First :  1096,  Kolb,  was  pastor  at  Wert- 
keimer.  He  did  not  come  to  Berne  until  1627'-(See  2w.  Epp. 
MS.)  M.  de  Hailer  substitutes,  indeed,  but  quite  arbitnu 
TUy,  1«27  for  lAOft.  This  correetien,  doubtless,  Imi  iU  vkgtet ; 
tat.  onlbrtunatelT,  In  making  it»  M.  de  Hailer  puts  himself  in 
direct  contradioUoa  of  Salut  and  Tschudi,  who.  though  they 
do  not  asree  as  to  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  mentioned 
la  the  diet,  agree  as  to  the  year,  which,  with  both  is  clearly 
1086.  Secondly  :  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  way  in 
Which  the  letter  itself  got  abroad.  According  to  one  acoouot, 
it  was  intercepted ;  another  version  tells  us  that  Kolb^  pariih- 
loners  communicated  it  to  an  Inhabitant  of  the  small  cantons, 
who  happened  to  be  at  Beme^    Thirdly  :  The  original  is  in 


'  Now  Zwinrle  wrote  always  in  Latin  to  bis  friends 
who  could  onderstana  that  iangaago :  moreover,  he  used  to 
salute  them  as  hntlhtr^  and  not  as  teroaitf .  Fourthly  :  In  read 
ing  Z wingle^  correspondeoce.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  his  style  is  quite  dlArant  ftom  that  of  the  pretended -let' 
ler.  Zwingle  never  would  have  written  a  letter  to  say  so 
■Itte.  His  letters,  in  general,  are  fonff  and  fall  of  news.  To 
eaUthalitUe^id^eprit  piekod  up  by  flalat  a  ls««r»  It  tat 


OMtion  at  Berne;  It  made  progieea  on  all  aidea.  Hb 
nuns  of  the  convent  de  Pile  had  not  fefgottea  Hallti'i 
visit.  Cbra  May,  and  nany  of  her  frienda,  pressed  is 
their  consciences  to  know  what  to  do^  wrote  to  the 
learned  Heniy  Bollinger.  In  anewer  he  aaid,  "  Saint 
Paul  enjoins  young  women  not  to  take  open  them  vovn, 
but  to  marry,  instMd  of  living  in  idlenew,  under  a  fake 
show  of  piety.  (I  Tim.  v.  !«,  14.)  FoUow  Jeios  ia 
humility,  charity,  petienee,  purity  and  kindnm."* 
Clara,  kioking  to  beaveo  for  gnidanee,  reaolvsd  teaet 
on  the  advice,  and  renoonee  a  OMDDer  of  hfe  st  wri- 
aiice  with  the  word  of  God— of  nan'a  wveoiaoo— lad 
beset  with  anarea.  Her  grandfather,  Berthokxnnr, 
who  had  aerved  for  fifty  yeais  in  tho  fieM  andtheeooii- 
cil  hall,  beard  with  joy  of  the  reaolutioD  ahe  hfed  fanaai 
Clara  quitted  the  covent. 

The  provoet,  Nkholaa  Watteville,  cooMcled  bv 
strong  ties  of  interest  to  the  Roman  hieiarcbr,  lu 
who  was  to  have  been  nominated  to  tta  fint  neial 
bishopric  in  Switaerland,  also  gave  up  hie  titlsa,  rew- 
nues»  and  expectatkms,  that  be  might  keep  a  ckir 
eonacienoe  ;  and,  breaking  through  all  tta  eolaDgli- 
menle  in  which  the  popeo  had  aoosht  to  bind  kim  be 
too  entered  into  that  atate  which  Iwd  been,  fnNB  tbi 
beginning,  inatHoled  by  God.  Nicholas  Watlerilli 
took  to  wife  Ckura  May ;  and  hie  «ister»  Maigsiet,  ibi 
nun  of  Kdoigafeld,  was,  about  the  aame  time,  umtad 
to  Locioe  Tacharner,  of  Coira.t 

Evemhing  gave  intimation  of  the  vietoiy  whieb 
the  RefoimatioD  would  soon  obtain  at  Berne.  A  eitjr 
not  leaa  importaat,  and  which  then  ranked  as  the  Ath- 
ena of  Swttwrland— Baale,  was  alaobegiMiiag  to  tab 
part  in  memorable  etruggle  of  the  eizteeMh  centoty. 

Each  d  the  citiee  of  £e  confederation  had  its  em 
pecular  character.  Berne  was  diatinguiihed  ai  ibi 
place«f  residence  of  the  chief  familiee ;  and  the  npm- 
tion  waa  one  that  seemed  likely  to  ta  decided  by  tbi 
part  taken  by  certain  of  the  leading  nobles.  At  Zo- 
rich,  the  mtniaters  of  the  Word,  such  men  as  Zwia* 
gle,  Leo  Joda,  Myconiua,  and  Schmidt,  eieicited  a 
commanding  inflnenee  over  a  poworfial  middU  ckii 
of  society.  Loceme  was  the  city  of  arms— «  caatM 
of  miliuiy  organiauioa.  Baale  wee  tta  aeat  of  kan- 
ing,  and  ita  accompainment^-i>rintin|*-piesses.  Ena- 
mua,  the  acknowledged  bend  of  the  republic  ef  kttan 
in  the  aiacteettth  century,  had  theio  fixed  his  residanc^ 
and  preferring  the  liberty  it  a£K>ided  bim  to  the  flatttf' 
ing  mviutkma  of  popee  and  kitoga,  be  had  becone  a 
centre  of  attractieii  to  a  coaceoraeof  men  of  leaniqg- 

However,  a  man  inferior  to  EraeoKia  in  ■atural  gtn- 
iuB,  but  humble,  gentle,  and  pioua,  was,  eie  long,  <• 
exercise,  in  that  veiy  city,  an  inAnence  mere  powai^ 
fttl  than  that  poeeeesed  by  this  pruee  of  scholsfs.  Cbii*' 
topher  von  Utenheim,  Biehop  of  Baale^  wta  NFf*^ 
jodgment  with  Ermasus,  sought  to  snoound  binwii 
with  men  disposed  to  co-operate  in  a  aort  of  balf-w^ 
ReformatKHi.  With  thia  view  he  had  called  lo  m 
aid  Capito  and  OQcolampadina.  The  latter  bad  a 
aooDething  savouring  of  monkery  in  hie  habit  efniiMt 
and  thia  often  clashed  arith  the  viewa  of  the  pbiie^ibar. 
(Ecolampadius,  however,  on  his  part,  aoen  becamsea* 
thnaiasticaUy  attached  lo  Eraamus  ;  and  it  ie  probablf 
trifling.  Fifthly:  8ak*dosarves  bet  Httle esefldsoee  afas 
historian  ;  and  Tschadi  appears  to  have  CMted  bita^wtf 
a  few  variations.  Fouibly  a  man  of  the  ssmU  eaatont  mar 
have  had  communication  from  some  inhabitant  of  BernM| 


posed  tatave  p«Med  ftwa  Zwingleto  Kolb.       ^    ^.  ,^ 
*  £uerem  Herm  Jesu  nachfolget  in  Demath.  (Crchii.  a» 


V.  B.  00.) 

V  Zw.  fipp.  atnotatio,  p.  461.    ^ 
Tchamers  of  Beme,  duivs  their  dascmt 
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be  would  bave  kwt  aU  indmndeiiet  of  mind  io  this 
inliiMcj,  if  ProTideDce  had  not  sepanlad  him  from 
fait  idoL  He  rotoned  in  1617,  to  his  native  tiij, 
Weinebeig.  Here  he  ww  diegosted  with  the  disoidert 


•ad  the  profiuntj  which  prevailed  among  the  prieete ; 
bee  left  a  noble  reeoid  of  the  serioiie  spirit 


and  he 


which,  from  that  time  actuated  bun  in  his  work  entit- 
led **  The  Humours  of  Easter/'  whioh  appears  to  have 
been  written  aboat  this  period.* 

Called  to  Aqgsbuif,  towsrde  the  end  of  1918,  to  fill 
the  post  of  preacher  in  its  eathotdal,  he  found  that  city 
atill  under  the  effeels  of  the  memonble  diecnssion 
which  had  been  held  there,  in  the  previena  May,  be- 
tween Lntber  and  the  pope's  leMte.  It  was  necessary 
that  be  sbeold  ebooee  his  side,  and  GBcolampadios 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
Reformer.  Saeh  candor  on  bis  part  soon  drew  down 
Bpon  him  much  oppoeition,  and  being  convinced  that 
bis  natural  timidity,  and  the  feebleness  of  his  voice, 
rendered  it  imposible  for  him  to  enoceed  in  poblic,  he 
looked  around  him  for  a  place  of  retreat,  and  his 
tboogfats  rested  on  a  convent  of  monks  of  Ssint  Brid- 

St,  near  Aogsborg,  renowned  for  the  piety,  ae  well  as 
r  the  uofonnd  and  liberal  studies,  of  ito  monks. 
Feeling  the  need  of  repose,  of  leieore,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  qoiet  ooeopation  and  prayer,  be  addreased 
himaelf  to  this  community,  and  inqiared,  **  Can  I  live 
in  year  convent  according  to  the  word  of  God  f*  The 
answer  behig  m  the  affirmative,  CEcolampadios  enter- 
ed its  gatea  eo  the  88d  April,  1580,  havmg  expreasly 
stipolaied  that  be  eboold  be  iiee,  if  ever  the  minist^ 
of  the  word  of  God  should  require  his  eerriee  else- 
where. 

It  waa  well  that  the  Reformer  of  Basle  should,  like 
Luther,  become  acqoainted  with  that  monastic  life, 
which  presented  the  fullest  exhibition  of  the  working 
o(  Roman  Catholicism.  But  rest  was  what  he  could 
not  find  there ;  his  frienda  blamed  the  step ;  and  he 
himself  declared,  frankly,  that  Luther  was  nearer  to 
the  truth  than  his  adveisariee.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Eck  and  other  Romish  doctors  pinrsued  him 
with  menaces  even  in  this  his  quiet  retreat. 

At  the  time  we  are  recording,  CEcolampadios  was 
neither  one  of  the  reformed,  nor  yet  a  blind  follower 
of  Rome ;  what  he  most  desired,  was  a- sort  of  purified 
Catholicism,  which  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  history 
—hot  the  idea  of  which  bee,  to  many,  served  as  a  bridge 
of  passage  to  beUer  things.  He  set  himseK  to  correct, 
by  reference  to  the  wora  of  God,  the  sUtotes  of  his 
order.  **  I  conjure  you,"  said  he,  to  the  confraternity, 
•*  not  to  think  more  higbW  of  your  eututes,  than  of  the 
ordinances  and  commandroenu  of  the  Lord.'*  **  We 
have  no  wish,"  replied  his  brethren,  '*  for  other  rules 
than  those  of  the  Saviour.  Take  our  books,  and  mark, 
as  in  the  presence  of  Christ  himself,  whatever  you  find 
therein  contrary  to  his  word.  (Eoolampadios  began 
the  task  imposed ;  but  he  was  almost  wearied  1^  it. 
**  O  Almighty  God !"  he  exclaimed,  •«  what  abomina- 
tiooa  has  not  Rome  sanctioned  in  these  statutes.** 

Hardly  had  be  pointed  out  some  of  them,  when  the  anger 
of  the  liatenity  was  aroused:  *'  Thou  heretic,  thou  apos- 
Ute,**  waa  their  cry,  **  thou  deservest  to  be  thrown  into  a 
kmesome  dungeon  for  the  reet  of  thy  days."  They 
would  not  allow  him  to  come  to  prayen.  Meanwhile, 
outside  the  walls,  still  greater  danger  awaited  him.— 
Eck,  and  his  party  had  not  reKnqoished  their  schemes. 
••  In  three  days,"  it  was  toM  him,  •*  they  will  be  here 
to  anest  you."  "  Do  yen  intend,"  aaked  he,  *•  to  deli: 
ver  me  up  to  assassins  V  The  monks  wer%  silent  and 
irreeolute  .  .  . ;  neither  willing  to  save  bim,  nor  yet 
to  give  him  up.  At  thia  juncturey  aonke  friends  of 
(Ecolampadius  approached  the  convent,  bringing  with 
•  Ksnof.  fltodisa  nnd  Krltflcen,  IMO.  p.  IM. 


them  horses  to  conduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  At 
the  pews,  the  monks  decided  to  allow  the  departure  of 
one  who  had  brooebt  the  seeds  of  trouble  into  their 
convent.  "  Fartvim^^  said  he.   Behold  him  at  liberty ! 

He  had  remained  nearly  two  years  in  the  convent 
of  Saint  Bridset 

CBcolampadius  was  saved— he  began  to  breathe. 
**  I  have  sacrificed  the  monk,"  said  he,  writing  to  a 
friend,  *'and  have  regained  the  Christians."  But  his 
flight  from  the  convent  and  his  heretical  writings,  were 
everywhere  proclaimed.  People  on  all  sides  drew 
back  at  his  approach.  He  knew  not  which  way  to 
turn,  when  Sickingen  offered  him  an  asylum.  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  the  jFcar  1583.    He  accepted  it. 

His  mind,  oppressed  during  his  confinement  within 
the  monastery,  recovered  its  elasticity  among  the  noble 
warriors  of  £bemburff.  "  Christ  is  our  libertjF !"  burst 
from  his  lipe,  **  and  that  which  men  consider  ss  their 

Seatest  misfortune-nleatb  itself — is  for  us  a  real  gain." 
e  directly  commenced  reading  to  the  people  the  Gos* 
pela  and  £plstles  in  German.  **  No  sooner  will  these 
trumpeu  sound  abroad,"  aaid  be,  ^  than  the  walls  of 
Jericho  will  crumble  to  the  ground." 

Thus  the  most  humble  man  of  his  time  was  prepar- 
ing^ in  a  feitaess  ott  the  banka  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  midst 
of  onpoHehed  warriors,  for  that  change  of  worship 
which  Christianity  was  shortly  to  undergo.  Never- 
theless, Bbemburg  was  not  a  field  large  enough  for  hia 
plans ;  besido,  he  felt  the  need  of  other  society  than 
such  ss  he  was  in  the  midst  of.  CraUnder,  the  book- 
seller, invited  him  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Basle ;  Sick- 
ingen offered  no  impediment ;  and  (Ecolampadius,  glad 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  his  old  friends,  arrired  there 
on  the  Ifidi  of  Novem&r,  1588.  After  having  lived 
there  aome  time,  atmply  as  a  man  of  learning,  without 
any  public  vocation,  he  was  nominated  vicar  of  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  and  his  acceptance  of  this  humble 
engagement*  perhaps  decided  the  Reformation  alBasle : 
whenever  (Ecolampadraa was  to  preach,  a  groat  crowd 
filled  the  church. t  At  the  same  time,  the  poblic  lec- 
tures given  by  him,  and  by  Pollican,  were  crowned 
with  so  much  success,  that  Erasmus  himself  felt  con- 
strained to  exclaim,  **  (Ecolampadius  triumphs  !"t 

"  In  fact,  this  gentle  and  firm  man,  *  says  Zwin^le, 
"diffused  all  around  him,  the  aweet  savour  of  Christ ; 
and  all  who  aasembled  about  him  grew  in  the  truth."^ 
Often  a  report  prevailed  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  obliged  to  quit  Basle,  and  begin  again  his  baz- 
aidoua  flighta.  On  these  occasions  his  friends — and 
above  all  Swingle — would  be  in  consternation ;  but  then 
came  tklings  of  fresh  advantagea  sained  by  (Ecolam- 
padius, dissipatin|(  their  fears,  ana  raising  their  hopes. 
The  renown  of  bis  labours  spread  even  to  Wittembcrg, 
and  rejoiced  Luther,  who  would  ol^en  t^k  with  Melanc- 
thon  concerning  him.  But  the  Saxon  Reformer  was 
not  without  anxiety  on  his  account.  Erasmus  was  at 
Bksle^and  Erasmus  was  the  friend  of  (Ecolampadiua 
.  .  .  Luther  thought  it  his  duty  to  put  one  whom  he 
loved  on  his  guaid.  "  I  fear  much,"  wrote  he,  **  that, 
like  Moses,  Erasmus  will  die  in  the  country  of  Moab, 
and  never  lead  us  into  the  land  of  promise."l1 

Erasmu*  had  retired  to  Basle,  as  to  a  quiet  city, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Intellectual  activity  of  the 
age — from  whence,  by  means  of  the  printing-press  of 
Frobenios,  he' could  act  upon  France,  Germany,  Swit. 

*  Meis  ramptibos  non  tine  contempta  et  Invidia.  (CEcol* 
ad  Plitskh.  de  Encharistia.) 

t  Daas  «r  kela  Predirt  thata,  er  hatte  eiu  Biaekii;  Volk  da* 
linn-^ays  Peter  Byf,  nia  oonlBBiporaiy.    (Wirtt.  v.  MO.) 

i  CEcoIampadiui  apudnoi  triumphaL  Eras.  adZwing.  (Zw. 
Epp.p.S13.) 

\  llli  magit  ao  magts  io  omnl  bono  aagescnnt.  (Eras,  ad 
Zwing.  Zw.  Epp.  p.  SI9.) 

B  Et  in  torram  promiMioois  docera  non  potest,    (t,  Epp.pb 
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zerland,  July,  tod  EngUnd.  Bat  be  likad  not  to  be 
interfered  with ;  and  if  the  neighbourbood  of  (EcoUm- 
padioa  was  not  entirely  agreeable  to  bim,  another  man 
there  waa  wboae  preaence  inapired  him  with  atill  more 
•pprebenaion.  iflricb  Hatten  bad  followed  (Ecolam- 
padiaa  to  Baale.  For  aome  time  be  bad  been  attacking 
the  Pope,  aa  one  knight  ttlu  with  another.  **  The  axer 
a&id  be,  **  ia  already  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Faint 
not,  my  countrymen,  in  the  beat  of  the  battle ;  the  lot 
ia  caat ;  the  chaige  ia  began  .  . .  Harrah  for  liberty !" 
He  laid  aaide  the  Latin,  and  now  wrote  only  in  Ger- 
man ;  for  hie  object  waa  to  get  at  the  bearta  of  the 
people. 

Aim  Tiewa  were  grand  and  generoaa.  According 
to  bia  plan,  there  waa  to  be  a  vearly  meeting  of  biabopa, 
to  regulate  the  intereata  of  the  church.  Chriatian  in- 
atitutiona,  and,  above  all,  a  Chriatian  apirit,  waa  to  go 
forth  from  Germany,  aa  formerly  from  Judea,and  apread 
through  the  whole  world.  Charlea  V.  waa  the  yooog 
hero  deatined  to  realize  thia  golden  age ;  but  (iutteo'a 
bopea  baviog  been  bleated  iu  that  quarter,  be  tamed 
toward  Sickingen,  and  aought  from  knighthood  that 
which  the  Imperial  authority  refuaed  him. 

Sickingen,  aa  a  leading  chieftain,  had  acted  a  dia- 
tinguiahed  part  in  Germany ;  but  aoon  after  the  noblea 
had  beaieged  him  in  the  caatle  of  Landatein,  and  the 
ancient  walla  of  that  fbrtreaa  had  yielded  to  the  atrange 
power  of  cannon  and  mueketry^-thcn  only  recently 
invented.  The  taking  of  Landatein  had  been  the  final 
defeat  of  the  power  of  the  knighta— the  triumph  of  the 
art  of  modem  warfare  over  that  of  the  middle  agea. 
Thoa,  the  laat  ozploita  of  the  knighta  had  been  on  the 
aide  of  the  Reformation,  while  the  eariieat  uaa  of  the 
newly-invented  enginea  waa  againat  it.  The  ateel-clad 
warriora,  wboae  bodiea  fell  Mneath  the  unlooked-for 
atorm  of  balla,  made  way  for  other  aoldiery.  Other 
oonfliota  were  opening.  A  apiritual  knighthood  waa 
taking  the  place  of  theDo  Gueaclina  and  Bayarda;  and 
thoae  battered  ramparta,  broken  walla,  and  expiring 
warriora,  told,  more  plainly  than  Luther  had  been  able 
to  do,  that  it  waa  not  by  auch  alliea  or  auch  weapona 
that  tJie  Goapel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  waa  deatmed 
to  prevail. 

The  bopea  of  Hutten  had  died  with  the  fall  of  Land- 
atein, and  the  ruin  of  the  power  of  the  knighta.  Aa 
he  atood  by  the  corpae  of  hie  friend,  Sickrogen,  be 
bade  adieu  to  bia  dream  of  brighter  daya  to  come,  and 
losing  all  confidence  in  men,  be  aought  only  for  retire- 
ment and  ropoae.  In  queat  of  theae,  he  viaited  Eraa- 
mua  in  Switzerland.  An  eariv  friendabin  had  aubaiat- 
ed  between  them ;  but  the  roogo  and  overbearing  knight 
regardleaa  of  the  opiniona  of  othera,  ouick  to  graap  tne 
sword,  and  dealing  hia  blowa  on  all  aidea,  wherever 


he  came,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  *  walk  toffetli 
with  the  faatidioua  and  timid  Eraamua,  with allnia  re* 
finement,  ooliteneaa,  love  of  pmiae,  hia  readineaa  to  sa- 
crifice all  tor  the  aake  of  it»  and  hia  fear,  above  all,  of 
eontroveray. 

On  bia  arrival  at  Baale,  Huten,  poor,  suffering  in 
bodiW  health,  and  a  fugitive,  immediately  aought  out 
bia  old  friend.  But  Eraamus  ahrunk  from  the  thouffht 
of  receivingat  hia  table  a  man  who  waa  placed  unider 
ban  by  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  a  man  who,*  in  hia 
converaation,  would  spare  no  one,  and  beaide  borrow- 
ing money  of  him,  would  no  doubt  be  followed  by  othera 
of  the  **  Uoapel  party,**  whom  Eraamus  dreaded  more 
and  more.  He  declined  to  aee  him,  and  the  ma^pa- 
tiatee  of  Baale  desired  Hutten  to  leave  the  eity. 
Wounded  to  the  quiek,  and  irritated  by  the  timid  pra- 
*  nie  effens  et  omnilmi  rebot  destUntns  quarebat  nMnaa 
aUqusm  obi  Boveretur.  Erst  aiihi  gloriosos  ille  mOet  cum 
soa  leabie  ia  sdss  rsciplendos.  dmulqne  reciplendiM,  ille  oho- 
raatitalo  AwMMiteM-MM,  writoi  EraamattoMelanothonfaia 
kttariawUahlMSe^toeseiuehimseU:  (Br.  Epp.  p,  M0L) 


denoe  of  bis  friend,  Hiilten  repaired  to  Molbaussa,  ad 
there  ciicelated  a  violent  diatribe  againat  ErasmtM^* 
to  which  the  latter  pot  forth  a  reply  replete  with  uleat. 
The  knight  bad,  aa  it  wen,  with  both  bands,  aeitcd  in 
swocd,  and  felled  hia  advciaery  to  the  earth ;  the  phi- 
losopbw,  leeovering  his  feet,  had  replied  to  the  strwii 
of  his  adversary  by  peckings  witk  his  beak.* 

Hutien  waa  again  comfMlled  to  fight  He  reached 
Zurich,  and  thore  found  a  kind  leceptkm  at  the  hospi- 
table hearth  of  Zwiogle.  Intrigoee  egain  obliged  him 
to  quit  that  city  ;  and,  after  paaaing  aooae  lime  at  the 
baths  of  Pfeflers,  be  repaired,  provided  with  a  letter 
from  the  Swias  Reformer,  to  the  pastor,  John  Sdmapp^ 
who  reaided  in  the  little  iaiand  of  USnan,  on  the  lake 
of  Zuricb.  That  hamble  minister  of  God's  word  i»- 
ceived  -  the  aick  and  homeleaa  knigbt  vrith  the  teodv- 
est  ehari^.  And  iA  that  tranquil  and  unknown  aeda- 
sion,  Ulrie  Hutten,  one  of  the  moot  lemarimble  meaef 
his  age,  expired  about  the  end  of  August,  after  aa  agi- 
tated life,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  been  expsUed 
by  one  party,  persecuted  by  another,  and  desened  by 
nearly  all ;  having  all  bia  life  contended  againat  aoper- 
atitien,  withoat,  aa  it  would  aeem,  ever  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  troth.  The  poor  minister,whobad|aiD- 
ed  aome  experience  in  the  healing  ait,  had  beatowed  op- 
on  him  the  otmoat  attention.  He  left  behind  htm  oai- 
ther  money,  nor  fumitoie,  nor  hooka,  nothing  save  kii 
pen.t  So  broken  waa  the  ateel-clad  arm  that  be  had 
dared  to  put  forward  to  aopport  the  ark  of  God. 

But  there  waa  one  man  in  Germany  more  fonaida- 
ble  in  the  eyea  of  Erasaos  than  the  ill-fated  kniflbt,aod 
that  men  waa  Luther.  The  time  bad  come  whea  tbe 
two  great  combatente  of  tbe  age  were  to  measure  llieir 
atrength  in  the  liate.  They  were  the  leaden  of  two 
veiy  different  reformations.  Whilat  lAither  waa  beat 
on  a  complete  reformation,  Eraamua,  as  the  sdvocate  of 
a  middle  coone,  waa  aeeking  certain  concessiona  from 
the  hierarchy,  that  might  have  the  effect  of  coociliauD; 
tbe  opposing  parties.  Lather  waa  diaguated  with  the 
vacillation  and  inconaisteney  of  Erasmus.  **  You  are 
trying  to  walk  on  eggs  without  breaking  them,'*  aaid 
he.t 

At  tbe  same  time,  he  met  thoae  vaciUationa  of  &tf- 
mua,  with  the  most  entire  and  onlaltering  dsciaioa. 
«*  We  Chrietains,"  aaid  he,  '<  onght  to  be  well  pcxMu- 
edof  vrbat  we  teach,  and  to  be  able  to  aayyw  aodaA- 
To  object  to  our  afihrminff  with  full  conviction  what  we 
believe,  is  to  strip  us  of  our  faith  itself.  The  Hoqr 
Spirit  is  no  spirit  of  doubt^  And  ho  bss  written  in 
our  hearU  a  firm  and  peaceful  aasuranee,  which  oako 
ua  ae  sure  of  the  objoet  of  laith  aa  we  are  of  oor  ex- 
iatence."  . 

These  worda  eulBee  to  ahow  on  which  side  atreogt" 
waa  to  be  found.  To  effect  a  change  in  religiooi  thert 
is  need  of  firm  and  living  fiaith.  A  aalnlary  i®*^^^? 
in  the  Church  is  never  to  be  derived  from  philoeopbic 
viewa  and  thoughts  of  man.  Tb  raetore  fertility  to 
the  earth  after  a  long  drought,  tbe  lightning  ^^^ 
the  cloud,  and  tbe  windowa  of  heaven  muat  beopeoeo. 
Critical  acuteneaa,  philoeophy,  and  even  history,  vBtj 
prepare  the  ground  for  a  true  faith,  but  never  can  tbey 
fill  ite  place.  Vainly  would  you  cleanee  tbo  aqoedoet 
or  build  up  your  embankmenta,  ao  long  as  the  laA 
cometh  not  down  from  heaven.  The  learning  of  oma 
withoat  faith  is  but  as  the  dry  channel.  ^^ 

Much  and  eeaentially  aa  Luther  and  ErasDOi  diflcr- 
ed  one  from  the  other,  a  hope  was  long  cheriahed  ^ 
Luther's  friends,  and  even  by  himaelf,  that  both  www 

*  Expoatalatlo  Hwltcni.— Eiiamai  apoBgia.  i^ 

f  Librae  anllos  haboit,  ropaUeotilem  naUaa,  protar  em- 


itim.  (Zw  Epp.  p.  Sit.)  .   . 

\  Aufljrem  gdieB  nnd  keinea  zotretan.    (L.  Opp<  s>>- ^ 
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ooadiybenmledinretitUBeeof  Rome.  ExpiMsioQt 
dwpt,  in  hit  cauatic  homoor,  wero  eommoDly  reported, 
which  thowed  (he  philoeopfaer  disfeoiiog,  in  liie  opinion, 
iroai  the  moot  deroied  adherents  of  Caiboliciaai.  For 
intUoce,  it  is  related,  that,  when  in  England,  be  was 
one  day  in  cMnoet  conTeiaation  with  Thooiaa  More, 

00  the  sobjeol  of  tranenbetantiation.  **  Only  bebeve/' 
aaid  Mora,  **  that  you  receiFe  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
yon  really  hare  it.**  Erasmna  was  ailent.  Shortly  af- 
ter tbia,  when  Erasmna  was  leaving  England,  More 
lent  him  a  horse  to  conrey  hioi  to  the  port  where  be 
was  to  embark ;  bat  Eraamua  took  it  abroed  with  bim. 
When  More  beard  of  it,  be  reproeobed  bim  with  moch 
waimib,  bat  the  only  answer  Erasmus  gate  bim,  waa 
in  the  folkiwiog  quatrain :— * 

"  Only  beliere  thou  sharest  Christ^  faest,  say  yea, 
And  never  doubt  the  foot  to  thereieKe  true : 
80  write  I  of  thy  hone  ;— if  thou  art  able 
Bat  to  beUeve  it,  he  to  in  thy  ■Uble.'*t 

Erasmns's  sentiments  baring  got  wind,  not  only  in 
Germany  and  England,  but  in  other  countries,  it  was 
•aid  at  raris,  that  **  Lather  wanted  to  force  open  the 
door,  of  which  Erasmus  had  already  picked  the  lock.*'^ 

The  position  taken  br  Erasmus  was  a  difficult  one. 
**I  will  not  be  unfaithful  to  the  cause  of  Christ,**  wrote 
be  to  Zwingle,  **  at  least  to /or  as  the  times  will  al- 
low.**f  Jus:  in  proportion  as  he  aaw  Rome  rising  op 
against  tbe  favourers  of  the  Reformstion,he  prudently 
drew  bsck  from  them.  All  parties  looked  to  him. 
Pope,  emperor,  kbgs,  nobles,  men  of  lesmlng,  and 
•TOO  bis  most  intimate  frienda,  entreated  bim  to  take 
up  bis  pen  against  ibe  Reformer-  II  You  cannot  pos- 
sibly underUke  a  work  more  scceptable  to  God,  and 
more  worthy  of  your  genius,'*  wrote  the  Pope.  If 

Erasmus  for  a  long  time  held  out  a^inst  these  so- 
licitations. He  could  not  eoncesl  himself  that  tbe 
ctose  of  tbe  Reformation  was  that  of  religion  aa  well 
SI  of  learainjf.  Moreover,  Luther  waa  an  adversary 
he  dreaded  to  find  himself  opposed  to.  **  It  is  an  easy 
tbiog  for  you  to  say,  Write  against  Luther,"  said  he 
to  i  Romish  divine,*'  but  the  matter  b  full  of  hazard."** 
He  knew  not  which  way  to  more. 

This  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Erasmus  drew  upon 
him  the  most  violent  of  both  psrties.  Luther  himself 
•carcely  knew  bow  to  make  bis  respect  for  Eraamus*s 
learning  consist  with  tbe  indignation  bis  timid  policy 
awakeiMd  in  him.  He  resolved  to  break  through  tbe 
painful  restraint  be  bad  hitherto  imposed  on  himself, 
and  wrote  to  bim,  in  April,  1534,  a  letter,  which  he 
eommiasioned  Camerarius  to  deliver  to  him. 

"  Yott  have  not  yet  received  from  the  Lord  the  coo* 
lige  requisite  for  marching  side  by  side  with  us  against 
the  Papiate.  We  bear  with  your  weakness.  If  learn- 
ing prospera,  and  if,  by  its  means,  the  treasury  of  Scrip- 
tare  is  unlocked  to  all  comers,  it  is  a  gift  which  God 
baa  given  us  by  you — a  noble  gift,  for  which  our  praise 
taeends  to  heaven.  But  do  not  deaert  tbe  post  as- 
aigned  yon,  to  take  op  your  quarlera  in  our  camp.  No 
doubt  your  eloquence  and  genius  might  be  useful  to 

*  There  to  anrely  profsnity  as  well  ss  levity  in  this.  May 
tae  fMder  be  pretenred  from  any  aympathy  with  such  a  way 

01  dealing  with  a  belief  whfeh,  right  or  wrong,  fa  reverential. 
^*a« 

t  "  QiaoA  milii  dixiatl  nnper  de  eorpore  ChristI : 

Crede  qoed  habes  et  babes ; 
Hoe  tibi  rescrlbo  tantam  de  tuo  eabaUS : 
Ciede  qoed  habes  et  babefc** 

(Paravieini,  Sincularia,  p.  71.) 
t  Hifloire  Cathol.  denotre  teops,  par  &  Fontaine  de  Pordre 
da  St.  Francoto,  Parto.  1609. 
S  (iua&tun  hoc  aeculam  patitur.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  tU.) 
[I  A  PoDtifaoe,  a  CMare,  a  regibna  et  prindpva,  a  doeUaai- 
waetlan  at  earisaimto  aoalcto  fine  provooor.    (EraaiB.  2w. 
^^fP  P  »a) 
1  Nalk  le  et  higenio,  eraditioae,  eloqaentiai|ae  toa  dignior 
tawepotaat.  (▲dHanos FSpa,  Epp.  £r. p.  laOL) 
**B«aatp6rlenU  plena.  (Ir.  Bpp.  p.  7M.) 


na;  bat,  since  your  courage  fails  yoo,  remaiA  wbtw 
yoQ  are.  If  I  could  have  my  will,  those  who  are  act- 
ing with  me  abould  leave  your  old  age  in  peace,  to 
fall  aaJeep  in  tbe  Lord.  The  great  nees  of  our  cauae 
baa  long  ago  surpassed  your  suength.  But  then,  dear 
Eraamua,  oeaae,  I  pray  yoo,  to  scatter,  with  open  hand% 
the  biting  aatire  yoo  aro  so  skilled  to  clothe  in  flowery 
rhetoric^  the  slightest  stroke  of  your  pen  inflicts  more 
pain  than  tbe  being  ground  to  powder  by  all  the  Papiate 
put  together.  Be  satisfied  to  be  a  apectator  of  our  tr^ 
gedy  :*  only  abetain  iiom  writing  against  me,  and  I  will 
not  attack  you.** 

Here  we  aee  Luther,  whoae  epirit  breathed  the  breath 
of  conflict,  asking  for  peace  and  amity  !  EraamoSi 
thA  man  of  peace,  broke  it. 

Tbia  communication  of  the  Reibrmer  was  received 
by  Erasmus  as  tbe  keenest  of  insulu,  and  if  he  bad  not 
previooaly  reaolved  on  publishing  sffainst  Luther,  it  ia 
probable  that  resolution  waa  then  t^u.  **  Perhapa,'* 
was  bis  reply,  **  perbape  Eraamua  will  better  aerve  the 
Gospel  by  writing  sgainat  you,  than  certain  aenseleaa 
writers  on  yourt  own  side,  whoee  doctrines  do  not  allow 
me  to  be  any  longer  a  mere  apectator  of  tbe  tragedy.** 

But  other  motivea  were  not  wanting.  Henry  Vlll., 
and  tbe  leading  nobili^  of  England,  preaaed  him  to 
declaro  bimeelf  openly  againat  the  Reformation,  and 
Eraamua,  in  a  moment  of  more  than  oaoal  boldineas^ 
gave  a  oromiae  to  that  effect.  Hie  ijueationable  poei- 
tion  bad,  beaidea,  become  a  soorce  of  continual  trou- 
ble to  bim ;  be  loved  eaae»  and  the  neceaaity  he  wne 
continuaiiy  broogbt  under  of  vindicatinff  bis  conduct, 
waa  a  constant  disturbance.  He  k>ved  tbe  paraiae  of 
men,  and  be  heard  bimaelf  chaxged  with  fearing  Lu« 
their,  and  being  unable  to  anawer  him — ^be  clung  to 
the  uppermoat  aeat-^and  the  plain  monk  of  Wittem- 
berg  bad  dethroned  tbe  powerful  Erasmus  from  his 
pre-eminence.  It  was  his  aim,  by  a  boki  step,  to  re- 
gain tbe  place  be  bad  loat.  The  ealablisbed  Christisn- 
ity  of  bis  age,  with  one  voice,  invited  him  to  the  attempL 
A  man  of  large  capacity,  and  of  the  higheat  repuutioa 
in  that  age,  waa  wanted  to  oppoae  to  the  Reformation. 
Erasmus  gave  bimaelf  to  the  work. 

But  wi£  what  weepooa  will  be  arm  for  the  eneoon« 
ter  1  Will  be  call  forth  tbe  former  thundera  of  tbe  y»- 
tican?  Will  be  nndertake  the  vindication  of  the 
corroptiona  which  are  the  diagrace  of  tbe  Papacy  f 
Eraamua  could  not  act  auch  a  part  The  grand  move- 
ment which  then  ewelled  all  bearta,  after  tbe  death* 
<ike  stupor  of  so  many  centuries,  fiUod  bim  with  joy, 
and  be  would  have  ahrunk  from  shackling  iu  progress- 
Unable  to  be  tbe  champion  of  Roman  Calhoficism 
in  tbst  which  it  baa  oddLti  to  Christianity,  be  under- 
took tbe  defence  of  it  in  the  particulars  wherein  it 
lias  Utkeii  9way  from  it.  Eraamua  chose,  for  the 
mund  of  bis  attack  upon  Luther,  that  point  whereio 
Catholicism  makea  common  cauae  with  Rationalism* 
the  doctrine  of  Free  Will,  or  the  power  of  msn  by 
nature.  Accordingly,  although  undertaking  thua  to 
defend  tbe  Church,  Eraamua  waj  alao  gratifyiug  the 
men  of  tbia  world ;  and,  altbouffh  fighting  the  battle 
on  behalf  of  tbe  Pope,  he  was  alao  contending  on  the 
side  of  the  philosophic  party.  It  baa  been  aaid  that 
he  acted  injudicionaly  in  Uius  restricting  himself  to  an 
intricate  and  unprofitable  question.!  Luther, — the 
Reformers  genenlly,-Haid  indeed,  that  ago  were  of 
a  diflerent  opinion ;  and  we  agree  with  them.    I  must 

*  Bpectstor  tantum  ato  tragoadiw  nostra.    (L.  £pp.  0.  p. 

►1.) 

t  Quldam  atolidi  scribentes  pro  t&  (Uaaohuldige  Nsolk- 
rioht,p.Mft.) 

X  "U  to  bnaib]|agtoniaBMad,'*sayaM.  Ntoaid-see  Revue 
des  deux  mondea,Tii.  p.  411— **te  oootemplate  men  capable 
of  crasping  eiensl  trutha,  feoolng  end  debeting  in  sock  trl- 
viaUtlsa,  Uke  gladiators  fighting  with  lUea." 
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acknowledge,  eaid  Luther,  "tbet,  in  thie  greet  eon- 
troTeisy,  yoa  elone  heve  taken  the  ball  by  the  home. 
I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  prefer  to  be  occu- 
pied with  that  theme  rather  than  euch  secondary  quee- 
tione  as  pope,  purgatoty,  and  indulgences,  with  which 
the  enemies  of  the  Goepel  have  hitherto  dogged  my 
steps."* 

Hia  own  experience,  and  the  attentive  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  St  Augustine,  hid  oonrineed 
Luther  that  the  powers  of  man's  nature  are  so  strongly 
inclined  to  evil,  that,  in  bis  own  itrenght,  he  can  attain 
DO  more  than  an  outward  decency,  of  no  value  or  suffi- 
ciency in  the  sight  of  God.  He  had,  at  the  same 
time,  recognised  that  it  was  God,  who,  by  bis  Holy 
Spirit,  bestowing  freely  on  man  the  gift  of  '  frith'  com- 
municated to  him  a  real  righteousness.  This  doctrine 
had  become  the  vital  principle  of  his  religion,  the  pre. 
dominant  tenet  oi  his  theolfl^,  and  the  pivot  on  which 
the  entire  Reformation  turned. 

Whilst  Luther  maintained  that  eyerything  ffood  in 
man  came  down  from  GFod,  Erasmus  sided  wim  those 
who  thought  that  this  good  came  out  from  man  him- 
self. God  or  man — gMid  or  evil — these  are  no  unim- 
portant themes ;  and  if  there  is  '  trvfoiaUty*  it  is  as- 
suredly not  in  such  solemn  questions. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  15S4,  that  Erasmus  pub- 
lished his  famous  tract,  entitled  **  Diatribe  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will,*'  and  as  soon  as  it  saw  the  light, 
the  philospber  could  hardly  credit  his  own  boldness. 
With  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the  arena,  he  watched,  with 
trembling,  the  gauntlet  he  had  flung  to  his  adversary. 
''The  d&  is  cast,"  he  wiote  to  Heniy  Vfll.,  with 
emotion  ;  '*  the  book  on  free  will  is  published.  I  have 
done  a  bold  thing,  believe  me.  I  expect  nothing  less 
than  to  be  stoned  for  it.  But  I  tuce  comfort  from 
▼our  majesty's  example,  whom  the  rage  of  these  people 
has  not  spared."! 

His  alarm  soon  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
bitterly  lamented  the  step  he  had  taken  *'  Why,"  he 

2'aculated,  **  why  was  I  not  permitted  to  grow  old  in 
le  mount  of  the  Muses  !  Here  am  I,  at  sixty  years 
of  age,  forcibly  thurst  forward  into  the  arena,  and  I 
am  throwing  the  cestus  and  the  net,  instead  of  hand- 
ling the  lyre !  I  am  aware,"  said  he  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  *'  that  in  writing  upon  free  will,  I  was  go- 
ing out  of  my  sphere ;  you  congratulate  me  on  my 
triumphs.  Ah  !  I  do  not  know  over  whom.  The 
faction  (the  Reformation)  gathers  strength  dsily.t 
Was  it  then  my  fate,  at  my  time  of  Kfe,  to  pass  from 
my  place  as  a  friend  of  the  Muses,  to  that  of  a  miser- 
able gladiator  1" 

Doubtless  it  was  no  small  matter  for  the  timid  Eras- 
mus to  have  stood  forth  against  Luther ;  nevertheless, 
he  had  not  spoken  out  with  any  extraordinary  boldness. 
He  seems,  in  his  book,  to  ascribe  but  little  to  man's 
will,  and  to  leave  to  Grace  the  greater  part  of  the 
work ;  but  then  he  chooses  his  arguments  so  as  to 
make  it  seem  as  if  man  did  every  thing,  and  God 
nothmg.  Not  daring  openly  to  express  his  opinions, 
he  seems  to  affirm  one  thing,  and  to  prove  another ; 
so  that  one  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  he  believ- 
ed what  he  proved,  not  what  he  asserted. 

He  distinguishes  three  several  sentiments  opposed 
to  different  degress  of  Pelagianism ;  <*  Some  think," 
said  he,  '*  that  man  can  neither  will,  nor  begin,  still 
less  perform  any  thing  good,  without  the  special  and 
constant  aid  of  Divine  grace ;  and  this  opinion  seems 
probable  enough.  Others  teach  that  the  will  of  man  has 

*L.Opp.xix.p.l46.  ,    ^  . 

t Jaeta  ett  Uea . .  .audas,  Mild  erede, beimu.  .  .eapecto 
lapidialionem.   (Er.  Cpp.  p.  811.) 

t  Qoomedo  triumpbans  asMis . .  .  Psotio  cietctt  in  diss  la- 
tins.    (Ibid.  p.  809.) 


DO  power  but  for  evil«  and  that  it  is  gnee  aWne  tkit 
works  any  good  in  us ;  and,  laatily,  there  ars  soon 
who  assert  that  there  never  haa  been  any  free  will, 
either  in  angels,  or  in  Adam,  or  in  us,  whether  befm 
or  after  ||raee  received  ;  but  that  God  woiks  in  mat 
whether  it  be  good  er  evil,  and  that  everything  tbt 
happens,  happens  from  an  abeohite  necessity,"* 

Erasmus,  whilst  seeming  to  admit  the  firrt  of  tiiMs 
opinlona,  uses  aigmnents  that  are  opposed  to  it,  tod 
which  might  be  employed  by  the  most  detenniosd 
Pel|igian.  It  is  thus  that,  quotii^  the  paaatget  of 
Seriptnie,  in  which  God  offers  to  nan  the  choice  be> 
tween  good  and  evil,  he  adds :  **  Man  then  most 
needs  have  a  power  to  will  and  to  choose!  foritwoaU 
be  folly  to  say  to  any  one,  Choose !  were  it  not  iniui 
power  to  do  80 1" 

Luther  feared  nothing  from  Erasmus  :  "Ttatk," 
said  he,  ^'ia  more  powerful  than  words.  The  vietorf 
will  remain  with  him  who,  with  stammering  lips,  sImU 
teach  the  truth,  and  not  to  him  who  eloquently  pots  for- 
ward a  Iie."t  But  when  be  received  Erasmus'  book, 
in  the  month  of  October,  1524,  he  considered  it  to 
be  so  feebly  argued,  that  he  hesitated  whether  to  to* 
swer  it  "  What  f  "  he  exclaimed,  **  all  this  eloqaeocs 
in  so  bad  s  cause !  It  is  as  if  a  man  should  sens  op 
mod  on  gold  and  silver  dishes.t  One  cannot  get  aoV 
hold  upon  you.  Tou  are  like  an  eel  that  slips  tbroogli 
one's  fingers ;  or,  like  the  fabled  Protons,  whochan^ 
his  form  when  in  the  veiy  anna  of  him  who  would 
strangle  him." 

Luther  making  no  reply,  the  monks  and  theolo^sos 
of  the  schools  broke  forth  in  exolution  :  "  Well, 
where  is  your  Luther  now  1  Where  is  the  great  Mac- 
cabeus 1  Let  him  enter  the  lists !  let  him  cone  for- 
ward !  Ah !  ah !  he  has  st  last  found  his  match !  H« 
has  hsd  a  lesson  to  keep  in  the  back  ground !  be 
learnt  to  be  silent."^ 

Luther  nw  that  he  must  answer  Erasmus ;  bat  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  year  1525  that  he  prepared 
to  do  so ;  and  Melancthon  having  told  firasmos  that 
Luther  would  write  with  moderation,  the  philosopher 
was  greatly  alarmed.  "  If  I  write  with  moderalioD,"  j 
said  he,  it  is  my  natural  character ;  but  there  is  in  Lo- 
ther's  character  the  indignation  of  the  son  of  Peleos. 
And  how  can  it  be  otherwise !  The  vessel  that  braves 
such  a  storm  as  that  which  rages  round  Luther,  neoii 
anchor,  ballsst,  and  rudder,  to  keep  it  from  bearing 
down  out  of  its  course— If  therefore  he  should  answer 
more  temperately  than  suit  his  character— the  sjco- 
phanta  will  exclaim  that  we  understand  one  anolber ' 
—We  shall  see  that  Erasmus  was  soon  reliered  from 
this  last  fear. 

The  doctrine  of  God's  election,  as  the  sole  caosa 
of  man's  salvation,  had  long  been  dear  to  the  Refvr- 
mer : — ^but  hitherto  he  had  only  considered  iu  practical 
influence.  In  his  answer  to  £rasmos  he  investigated 
it  especially  in  a  speculative  point  of  view,  and  laboar- 
ed  to  establish,  by  such  arguments  as  seemed  to  bio 
most  conclusive,  that  God  works  everything  in  man's 
conversion,  and  that  our  heart  is  so  alienated  from 
the  love  of  God,  that  it  can  only  have  a  sincere  desiis 
after  righteousness  by  the  regenerating  action  of  tbe 
Holy  Spirit. 

"  To  call  our  will  a  Ftee  wiH,"  said  he,  "  is  to  imi- 
tate those  princee  who  accumulate  long  titles,  styling 
themselves  sovereigns  of  this  or  that  kingdom,  Drincipa- 
lity»  and  distant  island,(of  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  ind  Jam- 


tAlsweimdiierin  dlban  odw  galdani  Schossela  v«» 

mist  and  Unflaih  Aaftrsgeiu    (L.  0pp.  aix.  p.  4.)  . 

^Sehet,  sehet  nan  da aa !  wo istaan  JUatber.  (n>M.^  *•* 
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leiii«)  ovei  which  thvy  do  not  exaxe'iM  the  least 
authority."  Nererthelesa,  Luthei  here  makes  an  tm- 
portent  distinctioiH  which  shows  that  he  by  no  mesns 
pertactpeted  in  the  third  opinion  which  Erasmus  had 
nised  to  notoriety  by  attributing  it  to  him.  "  Man's 
will,"  said  he,  "  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  free,  not 
indeed  in  relation  to  what  is  above  him,— 4hat  is,  to 
God,^>ot  in  relation  to  what  is  beneath  him, — that 
is,  to  the  things  of  this  world.  In  any  matter  affect- 
ing my  property,  my  lands,  my  house,  or  my  farm,  I 
tad  mTself  able  to  act,  do,  and  manage  freely ;  bat  in 
everytmog  that  has  reference  to  his  salTstion,  man  is 
a  captive  ;  he  is  subject  to  the  will  of  God,— or  rather 
10  tint  of  the  devil.*  Show  me,**  cries  he,  **  only  one 
aoBong  sll  those  who  teach  the. doctrine  of  free  will, 
who  has  been  able  tit  himself  to  find  strength  to  en- 
dorea  slight  insolt,a  passionate  assault,  nay,  even  the 
hostile  look  of  his  enemy,  and  that  joyfoUy,— -and  with- 
out so  much  as  asking  whether  he  is  willing  to  give  op 
bis  body,  his  life,  his  goods,  his  honour,  and  all  that 
he  has,—I  wiU  acknowledge  that  you  have  gained 
jo4ir  causes"! 


Lather  had  too  much  peoetiation  not  to  discern  the 
contimdictione  into  which  his  adversary  had  fallen. 
Ho,  therefore,  in  his  answer,  laboured  to  enclose  the 
philosopher  in  the  net  in  which  he  had  entangled  him- 
aelf.  **  If  the  passegee  you  quote,"  said  he,  *<  esta- 
Utsli  the  princifie  that  is  eesy  for  us  to  do  good,  where- 
fore is  it  that  we  are  disputing?  And  what  need  can 
we  have  of  ChriU  or  the  Shfy  Spirit  1  Christ  would 
then  have  shed  hb  blood  without  necessity  to  obtain 
for  us  a  power  which  we  already  had  m  our  own  na- 
ture." In  tntth  the  passages  quoted  by  Erasmus  are 
to  be  understood  in  quite  a  different  sense.  This 
much  debated  qoeetion  is  more  simple  than  it  at  first 
s^t  appears.  When  the  Bible  says  to  man,  *  Choose»' 
it  ie  because  it  assumes  the  assistance  of  God*s  grace, 
by  which  alene  he  cen  obey  the  command.  God,  in 
giving  the  oommandment,  ffives  also  the  strength  to 
fulfil  it.  If  Christ  said  to  Laxarus,  *  Come  forth,'  it 
was  not  that  Luarus  could  restore  himself  to  life,  but 
that  Christ,  in  commanding  him  to  como  forth,  ga.ve 
him  the  ability  todo  eo,  and  accompanied  bis  word  with 
his  creative  power.  Moreover,  it  is^uite  true  that  the 
man  to  whom  God  sneaks,  must  will  to  do ;  it  is  he 
himself,  and  not  anotner,  that  most  will  ;^he  can  re- 
ceive thie  will  from  none  but  €kNl ;  but  sorely  in  him, 
it  must  be ;  and  the  very  command  which  God  brings 
to  him,  and  which,  accoirding  to  Erasmus,  proves  the 
power  to  be  in  man,  is  so  perfectly  reconcilable  with 
Ood*e  working,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  veiy  means  by 
which  that  work  of  God  is  wiought  out  It  is  by  say« 
ii^  to  the  man,  ^  Be  conveited,"  that  God  converts 
him. 

But  the  idea  which  Luther  especially  kept  in  view 
in  hie  answer  is,  that  the  nassagee  quoted  by  Erasmus 
are  designed  not  to  make  known  to  men  this  oretended 
power  which  is  attributed  to  them,  but  to  show  them 
their  duty,  and  their  total  uiability  to  fulfil  it.  «*  How 
often  doee  it  happen,"  says  Luther,  **  that  a  father 
ceils  to  him  his  feeble  child,  saying,  '  Will  you  come, 
my  son!  come  then,'  in  order  that  the  child  may  learn 
to  call  for  his  assjetapee,  and  allow  himself  to  be  car- 
ried."t 

After  having  combated  Erasmus's  aiguments  in 
favour  of  free  will,  Luther  defends  his  own  against  the 
attoeks  of  his  opponent.  **  Dear  Diatribe,"  says  he, 
ironicsUy,  **  mighty  heroine»  you  who  jpride  yourself  on 
having  explain^  away  those  words  or  our  Lord  in  St. 
John's  gospel, '  wUhmt  me  ye  cm  do  hothimo,*  al- 
thutigh  yon  acknowledge  their  force,  and  call  them 
Lather*s  Achillee,  listen  to  me— Unless  you  prove  that 
•  L.Opp.ziK.p.SS.       tIMd.p.n.       tMdLpwMb 


this  word  nothing  not  only  may,  but  roust  signify  a 
little,  all  your  sounding  words,  all  your  famous  exam- 
ples, have  no  more  effect  than  if  a  man  were  to  attempt 
to  oppose  a  mighty  conflagration  with  a  handful  of 
atraw.  What  matter  to  us  such  assertions  as,  This 
may  mean,  thie  may  he  thus  understood,  while  you 
ought  to  prove  to  us  that  it  must  be  so  understood. 
Unless  you  do  this,  we  take  the  declaration  in  its  liter- 
al  meaning,  and  laugh  at  all  your  examples,  your  fine 
exordiums,  and  self-complacent  boastings."* 

Subsequently,  Luther  shows,  still  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  the  grace  of  God  does  all  in  conversion.  He 
concludes  thus :  *'  In  short,  since  the  Scripture  ever^ 
where  contrasts  Christ  with  that  which  has  not  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ ;  since  it  declares  that  every  thing  which  is 
not  Christ,  and  in  Christ,  is  under  the  power  of  delu- 
sion, barkness,  the  devil,  death,  ain,  and  the  wrath  of 
God  ;  it  follows  that  eeery  passage  in  the  Bible  which 
speaks  of  Christ  is  against  your  doctrine  of  free  wiJU. 
Now  such  passagea  are  innumerable,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  full  of  Uiem."t 

We  perceive  that  the  discussion  which  arose  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus,  is  the  same  as  that  which  oc- 
curred a  century  later  between  the  Jansenists  and 
Jesuits,  between  Pascal  and  Molina.|  Wherefore, 
then,  while  the  reformation  has  had  such  immense  re- 
sults, did  Jansenism,  though  adorned  by  the  finest 
geniuses,  go  out  in  weakness  ?  It  is  because  Jansen- 
ism went  Dsck  to  St.  Augustine,  and  rested  for  sup- 
port on  the  father'a ;  while  the  Reformation  went  back 
to  THB  BiBLV,  and  was  based  on  the  word  of  God ;  be- 
cause Jansenism  made  a  compromise  with  Rome,  and 
would  have  pursued  a  middle  course  between  truth  and 
error,  whereas  the  Reformation,  relying  on  God  alone, 
cleared  the  soil,  swept  away  the  incrustations  of  past 
ages,  and  laid  bare  the  primitive  rock.  To  stop  hslf 
way  in  any  worit  is  useless ;  in  every  undertaking  we 
muet  go  through.  Hence,  while  Janeenism  has  paas- 
ed  away,  Evangelical  Christianity  presides  over  the 
deetinies  of  the  world. 

After  having  energetically  refuted  the  errors  of 
Erasmus,  Luther  renders  a  high  sounding,  but  perhaps 
somewhat  malicious,  homage  to  his  genius,  "  I  con- 
fess," says  he»  *'  that  you  are  a  great  man :  in  whom 
have  we  ever  beheld  more  learning,  intelligence,  or 
readiness,  both  in  speaking  and  writing!  As  to  me, 
I  poesees  none  of  these  qualities  $  in  one  thing  only 
can  I  glory— I  am  a  Christian.  May  God  raise  you 
infinitely  above  me  in  the  knowledge  of  his  gospel,  so 
that  you  may  surpass  me  in  that  respect  as  much  as 
you  already  do  in  every  other."^ 

Erasmus  was  incensed  bevond  measure  by  the  pe« 
meal  of  Luther's  answer,  and  looked  upon  hb  encomi- 
ums as  the  honey  of  a  poisoned  cup,  or  the  embrace 
of  a  serpent  at  the  moment  he  fixes  his  deadly  fang. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  the  electors  of  Saxony,  de- 
manding justice  i  and,  when  Luther  wished  to  appease 
him,  he  kist  his  usual  tempor,  and,  in  the  words  of  ooo , 
of  his  most  sealons  apologisU,  **  began  to  poor  forth 
invectives  in  a  feeble  voice,  and  with  hoery  hairs."!! 

Erasmus  was  conquered.  Moderation  had,  till  this 
occasion,  been  his  strength ;  and  now  this  left  him. 
Anger  was  theooly  weapon  he  could  oppose  to  Luther's 
eneigy.  The  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  on  this  occs- 
eion,  failed  him.  He  replied,  publicly,  in  his  Hypera- 
pistes,  m  which  he  accuaes  the  Reformer  of  barbarism, 
fsbohood^andbUsphemy.  The  philosopher  even  ven: 

•  L.  Opp.  Jds.  p.  11«.  t  Ibid,  p. !«. 

1  It  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  do  not  speak  of  per- 
sonal  discQSfions  between  them  two  mea.  of  whom,  taeene 
died  to  1600,  and  the  eihor  was  not  boam  tiU  IMS. 

&L.Opp.xIJE.p.l4«,147. 

iM.Klssid.KrssiBe.p.419. 
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tdred  on  prophecy :  **  I  predict,'*  Mid  he,  ^  that  no 
name  under  heaven  will  hereafter  be  more  execrated 
than  Luther^e.''  The  jobilee  of  1817  has  replied  to 
this  prophecy,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries,  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  acclamations  of  the  entire  Protestant 
world. 

Thus,  while  Luther,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  was 
placinj^  himself  in  the  van  of  his  age,  Erasmus,  in 

E position  to  him,  sought  that  station  for  himself  end 
ilosophy.  Of  these  two  chiefs,  which  has  been  fol- 
ved  1  Both,  undoubtedly.  Nevertheless,  Luther's 
influence  on  the  nations  of  Christendom  has  been  in- 
iinit|ly  greater  than  that  of  Erasmus.  Even  those  who 
did  not  well  comprehend  the  matter  in  dispute,  seeing 
the  full  conviction  of  one  antaffonist,  and  the  doubts 
of  the  other,  could  not  refrain  from  believing  that  the 
former  had  truth  on  his  side,  and  that  the  latter  was  in 
the  wrong.  It  has  been  said  that  the  three  last  centu- 
ries, the  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  mav  be  considered  as  a 
protracted  battle  of  three  days*  duration.*  We  wil- 
lingly adopt  the  comparison,  but  not  the  part,  that  is 
allotted  to  each  of  these  days.  The  same  struggle,  it 
is  said,  marked  the  sixteenth  and  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. On  the  first  day,  as  on  the  last,  we  aro  told 
that  it  was  philosophy  that  broke  the  ranks.  The  six- 
teenth century  philosophical !  Strange  mistake !  No, 
each  of  those  days  had  its  marked  and  peenliar  charac- 
teristic. On  the  first,  the  word  of  God,  the  gospel  of 
Christ  triumphed,  and  Rome  was  defeated ;  and  phi- 
losophy, in  the  person  of  Erasmus,  and  her  other  cham- 
pions, shared  in  the  defeat.  On  the  second,  we  admit 
that  Rome,  her  authority,  her  discipline,  and  her  doc- 
trine, are  again  seen  on  the  point  of  obuining  the 
victory,  through  the  intrigues  of  a  far-famed  society, 
and  the  power  of  the  scam>ld,  aided  by  certain  leaders 
of  eminent  character,  and  others  of  lofcv  fenios.  The 
third  day,  humsn  philosophy  arises  in  all  its  pride,  and 
finding  the  battle  field  occupied,  not  by  the  ^pel,  but 
by  Rome,  it  quickly  storms  every  entrenchment,  and 
gains  an  easy  conquest.  The  first  day's  battle  was 
for  God,  the  second  for  the  priest,  the  third  for  reason 
— ^what  shall  the  fourth  bet  ....  The  confused 
struffgle,  the  hard  fought  conflict,  as  we  believe,  of 
all  these  powers  together,  which  will  end  in  the  tri- 
nmph  of  him  to  whom  triumph  belongs. 

0ut  the  battle  which  the  Reformation  fought  in  the 
^reat  day  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  one  and 
single,  but  manifold.  The  Reformation  had  to  combat 
at  once  several  enemies ;  and  after  having  protested 
against  the  decreuls  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  popM 
---then  against  the  cold  apophthegms  of  rationalists, 
philosophers,  and  schoolmen-^it  took  the  field  against 
the  reveries  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  hallucinations  of 
mysticism ;  opposing  alike  to  these  three  powers,  the 
•word  and  the  buckler  of  God's  holy  revelatioo. 

We  cannot  but  discern  a  great  resemblanoe--a 
strikingunity— between  these  three  powerful  advena^ 
ries.  The  false  systems  which,  in  every  age,  have 
been  the  most  adterse  to  evangelical  Christianity,  have 
ever  been  distinguished  by  their  makinff  religions 
knowledge  to  emanate  from  man  himself.  Rationalism 
makes  it  proceed  from  reason  ;  mysticism  from  a  cer- 
tain internal  illumination ;  Roman  Catholicism  from  an 
illumination  derived  from  the  pope.  These  three  errors 
look  for  truth  in  man ;  evangelical  Cbiistianity  looks 
for  it  in  God  alone ;  and  while  rationalism,  mysticism, 
and  Roman  Catholicism,  acknowledge  a  permanent 
inspiration  in  men  like  ourselves,  and  thus  make  room 
for  every  species  of  extravagance  and  schism  ;  evan- 
ffelical  Christianity  recognises  this  inspiration  only  in 
iae  writings  of  the  apoMles  and  prophets,  and  alono 

«  Bm  Boyal,  par  •elate  Beave,  voLl.  ^90. 


presents  that  great,  noble,  and  Iivtng  unity  which  toh 
unnes  to  exist  unchanged  throughont  all  ages. 

The  oflSce  of  the  Information  has  been  to  le-eiU- 
blish  die  righu  of  the  word  of  Crod,  in  oppositon,  not 
only  to  Roman  Catholicism,  but  also  to  kationaliiai 
and  Mysticism. 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists,  which  had  been 
extingusfaed  in  Germany,  by  Lntber*s  return  to  Wit- 
temberg,  reappeared  in  vigour  in  Switzerland,  wliero 
ii  threatened  the  edifice  which  Zwingle,  Hsller,  and 
OScolampadius,  had  erected  on  the  foundation  of  Uie 
word  of  God.  Thomas  Mfinxer,  obliged  to  quit  Sax- 
ony, in  1681,  had  reached  the  frontien  of  Switxeriand. 
Conrad  Grebel,  whose  ardent  and  restless  dispoiition 
we  have  already  remarked,  had  joined  him,  as  had  alto 
Felix  Mants,  a  canon's  son,  and  several  other  natini 
of  Zurich.  Grebel  endavoured  to  gain  over  Zwingle. 
ft  was  in  vain  that  the  latter  had  gone  further  than 
Luther ;  be  saw  a  party  spring  up  which  desired  lo 
proceed  to  yet  greater  lengths.  **  Let  ns,"  said  Gre- 
bel, *'  form  a  community  of  true  believecs ;  for  it  is  ts 
them  alone  that  the  promise  belongs ;  and  let  us  seta- 
blish  a  chureh,  which  shall  be  without  ain."^  '* hit 
not  possible,"  replied  Zwingle,  *'  to  make  a  heaven 
upon  earth ;  and  Chriat  has  taught  oa  to  let  tares  grow 
smong  the  wheat.**! 

Grebel,  unsuccessful  with  the  Reformer,  wished  to 
sppeal  from  him  to  the  people.  *'  The  whole  comaa- 
nity  of  Zurich,"  said  he,  «*  is  entitled  to  decide  finally 
in  all  mattera  of  faith."  But  Zwingle  dreaded  tks  in- 
fluence which  violent  etithosiastt  might  axereise  in  a 
popular  assembly.  He  believed  that,  except  on  some 
extraordinary  occasions,  where  the  people  migbt  bs 
called  on  to  give  their  suppoit,  it  was  more  desiiable 
to  confide  the  interests  of  religion  to  a  college,  wkick 
might  be  considered  the  ehoeen  lepiesenutives  of  tlie 
chureh.  Coneeqnently,  the  Council  of  two  Hundred, 
which  then  exercised  the  supreme  political  aothoiitjr 
in  Zurich,  was  also  entrosted  with  the  eodcsiaiical 
power,  on  the  exprees  condition  that  it  should  confonn, 
in  all  things,  to  the  role  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Un- 
doiibtly  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have  orgs* 
nised  the  chureh  eomplete,  and  called  on  it  to  nane 
representatives,  to  whom  no  Interesta  save  the  religioM 
intereste  of  the  people  should  be  confided ;  fer  he  wbo 
is  qualified  for  affaire  of  state,  may  be  very  unekiifol 
in  administering  those  of  the  chureh,— just  as  tbe  re- 
verse of  this  is  also  tree.  Nevertheless,  the  incon- 
venience was  not  then  so  serious  as  it  would  bs  in  our 
days,  for  the  memben  of  the  Grand  Council  had  heaii- 
ily  embarked  in  the  religoua  movement.  Howefcc 
this  may  be,  Zwingle,  in  his  appeal  to  the  chnich, 
would  not  bring  it  too  prominently  forward  ;  and  pie- 
ferred  a  system  of  representation  to  the  active  sove- 
reignty of  the  generel  body.  It  ia  the  same  policy 
which,  after  three  centuriee,  the  states  of  Bumps  haTs 
adopted,  in  reference  to  eertUy  politica. 

Meeting  with  a  repulse  from  Zwingle,  Umbel  tuned 
in  another  direction.  Roubli,  an  aged  minister  of 
Basle,  BrSdtlein,  minister  st  Zoilikon,  and  Lewit 
Hcreer,  welcomed  his  sdvanees.  They  resolved  on 
forming  an  independent  body  in  the  centre  of  the  gene- 
ral community,— a  chnrch  within  the  chureh.  A  new 
baptism  was  to  be  their  instrament  for  gathering  their 
congregmtion,  which  was  to  consist  exclosivsly  of 
trae  believers.  «*  The  baptism  of  infsnls,"  said  ibey, 
"  is  a  horrible  abomination— a  flagrant  impietv,  in  * 
ed  by  the  evil  apirit,  and  by  Pope  Nicholas  ll.**l 

•VsraifliiiteBd  eia  Kireken su  vereanualen  disens 
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The  Coimeil  of  Zuriefa,  in  some  alinn,  directed  that 
ft  |Miblic  diacuMion  tboold  be  held ;  and,  m  the  Anabap- 
t»u  still  lefmed  to  relitiqiiish  their  errora,aome  of  them, 
who  were  nathree  of  Zorich,  were  imprisotied,atid  othera, 
wlio  were  foreigoen,  were  baniahea.  Bot  pertecation 
only  inflamed  their  seal.  *^  It  is  not  bj  words  alone,'* 
cried  they,  **  but  by  our  blood,  that  we  are  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  troth  of  our  cause.*'  Some  of 
them,  girding  theroselTes  with  ropes,  or  rods  of  osier, 
ran  tbroo|^  the  streeu,  crying,  **  Yet  a  few  days,  and 
Zorich  will  be  destroyed !  Woe  to  thee,  Zorich !  woe ! 
woe  !*'  Several  there  were  who  uttered  blasphemies : 
«  Baptism,"  said  they,**  is  bot  the  washing  of  a  dog.  To 
beptiae  a  child  is  of  no  more  use  than  baptizing  a  cat."* 
Fourteen  men,  includinff  Pelii  Manti,  and  seven  wo- 
nen,  were  irrested,  and,  in  spite  of  Zwingle*s  intresties, 
imprisoned,  on  an  allowance  of  bread  ami  water,  in  the 
lieretic's  tower.  After  a  fortnight's  confinement,  they 
managed,  by  removing  some  plsnks  in  the  floor,  to  ef- 
fect tSeir  escape  during  the  night.  **  An  angel,'*  they 
aaid,  *'  bad  opened  their  prison  doors,  and  set  them 
fcee."t 

Tliey  were  joined  by  George  Jacob,  of  Coira,  a  monk, 
who  bad  absconded  from  his  convent,  and  who  was 
aomained  Blaurock,  as  it  would  seem,  from  his  con- 
atantlv  wearing  a  blue  dress.  His  eloquence  had  ob- 
tained for  him  the  appeilstien  of  a  second  Paul.  This 
intrepid  monk  travelled  from  place  to  place,  constrain- 
ing many,  by  the  fervour  of  his  appeals,  to  receive  his 
beptisiii.  One  Sunday,  at  SSollikon,  while  the  deacon 
was  pleaching,  the  impetuous  Anabaptist,  suddenly  in- 
tempting  him,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  **  It  is 
written,  my  house  is  c  house  of  proyert  Imi  ye  have 
made  it «  ien  of  tianesV  Then,  raising  the  stsflf  he 
carried  in  his  hand,  he  struck  it  four  times  violently  on 
tfaeflvoond. 

■*  I  am  a  door,"  exclaimed  he  s  '*  by  me,  if  any  man 
enter  in,  he  shsll  find  pasture.  I  am  a  good  shepherd. 
My  body  I  give  to  the  prison  ;  my  life  to  the  sword, 
the  axe,  and  the  wheel.  I  am  the  beginning  of  the  bap- 
tiam,  and  of  the  bread  of  the  liord.rt 

While  Zwingle  was  attempting  to  stem  the  torrent 
ef  Anabaptisn  at  Zurich,  it  quickly  inundated  St.  Oall 
Orebel  arrived  there,  and  was  received  by  the  brethren 
with  acclamations ;  and  on  Palm  Sunday  he  proceeded 
to  the  banks  of  the  Sitter,  attended  by  a  great  number 
ef  his  adherents,  whom  he  there  baptixed. 

The  newa  soon  spread  through  the  neighbouring  can 
tons,  and  a  gnat  multitude  mm  Zurich,  Appenxell, 
nd  various  other  placee,  flocked  to  *^  the  little  Jerusa- 
lem." 

Zwingle  was  deeply  afllicted  by  thta  agitation.  He  saw 
a  storm  descending  on  the  land  where  the  seeds  of  the 
Goi^l  hsd  ss  yet  scsrcely  begun  to  take  root.^  Re- 
solving to  oppose  these  disorders,  he  cotnposed  a  tract 
**  en  Baptism,**!!  which  the  Council  of  St.  Oall,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  it,  caused  to  be  read  in  the  church  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people. 

**  Dear  brethren  in  the  liord,"  said  Zwingle,  « the 
waters  of  the  torrenu  which  rush  from  our  rocks  hurry 
with  them  everything  within  their  reach.  At  first, 
small  stones  only  are  put  in  motion ;  bot  these  are 
driven  violently  against  tsrger  ones,  until  the  torrent 
acquires  such  strength,  that  it  carries  away  everything 
it  encoonters  in  iu  course,  leafing  behind  lamentations, 

*  Nolxete  eben  fo  viel  ala  wenjt  man  sine  Katzs  taufet. 
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vain  regrets,  and  fertile  meadows  changed  into  a  wil- 
derness. The  spirit  of  dispuution  and  self-righteous* 
ness,  acts  in  a  similar  manner ;  it  occaaioos  distoro- 
ances,  banishes  charity,  and  where  it  found  fair  and 
prosperous  churches,  leaves  behind  it  nothing  bot  mourn- 
ingand  desolate  flocks." 

Thus  wrote  Zwingle — the  child  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Tockenboig.  **  Oive  us  the  word  of  God,"  ex- 
claimed an  Anabaptist,  who  was  present  in  church,**and 
not  the  word  of  Zwingle."  Immediately  confused  voices 
arose :  **  Away  with  the  book  !  away  with  the  book !" 
cried  the  Anabaptists.  Then  rising,  they  quitted  the 
church,  exclaiming,  **  Do  you  keep  the  doctrine  of 
Zwingle;  as  for  us,  we  will  keep  the  word  of  God."* 

Then  it  was  that  this  fsnsticism  broke  forth  in  la* 
mentable  disorders.  Alleging,  in  excuse,  that  the  Sa- 
viour had  exhorted  us  to  become  ss  little  children,  these 
poor  creatures  benn  to  go  dancing  through  the  streets^ 
clapping  their  handa,  fooimg  it  in  a  circle,  sesting  them- 
selves on  thO  ground  together,  and  tumbling  each  other 
in  the  sand.  Some  thero  were  who  threw  the  New 
TesUment  into  the  fire,  exclsiming,  **  The  letter  killeth^ 
the  spirit  giveth  life ;"  and  several,  falling  into  convul- 
sions, pretended  to  have  revelations  from  th?  Holy 
Spirit. 

In  a  solitary  house,  situated  on  the  Mullegg,  near 
St.  Oall,  lived  an  aged  farmer,  John  Schucker,  with  his 
five  sons.  The  whole  family,  including  the  servants, 
bad  received  the  new  baptism  ;  and  two  of  the  sons, 
Thomas  and  Leonard,  were  distinguished  for  their  fa- 
naticism. On  the  7tb  of  February,  1626,  being  Shrove 
Tuesday,  they  invited  a  large  party  of  Anabaptiats  to 
their  houae,  and  the  father  bad  a  calf  killed  for  the  feast. 
The  good  cheer,  the  wine,  and  their  numbers  aliogether,- 
best^  (heir  imsginations ;  and  they  spent  the  whole 
night  in  fanatical  excitement,  convulsions,  visions,  and 
revelations.! 

In  the  moroinff,  Thomas,  still  agitsted  by  that  night 
of  disorder,  and  having  even,  as  it  would  seem,  lost  nis 
senses,  took  the  cairs  bladder,  and  placing  part  of.  the 
gall  in  it,  in  imitation  of  the  symbolical  langoaffe  of  tho 
propbeta,  approached  hia  brother,  Leonard,  and  said  to 
him  gloomily,  **  Thus  bitter  is  the  death  thou  art  to 
sufler  !'*  Then  he  added,  **  Brother  Leonard,  fall  on 
thy  knees  ;'*  Leonard  knelt  down  : — presently,  ■*  Bro- 
ther Leonsrd,  srise !"  Leonard  arose.  Their  father, 
brothers,  and  the  other  Anabaptists,  looked  on  with 
astonishment,  asking  themselves  what  God  would  do. 
Soon  Thomss  resumed:  *'  Leonard,  kneel  down  again !" 
Leonard  obeyed.  The  apectatora,  terrified  at  the  gloomy 
countenance  of  the  wretched  Thomas,  ssid  to  him,"Ke- 
flect  on  what  thou  art  about  to  do ;  take  care  that  no 
mischief  happens. — "  Fear  not,**  answered  Thomas, 
**  notbing  will  happen  without  the  will  of  the  Father." 
At  the  ssme  moment,  he  hastily  snatched  a  sword,  and 
bringing  it  down  with  all  his  force  on  the  nock  of  his 
brother,  who  was  kneeling  before  him,  like  a  criminal 
before  the  executioner,  he  severed  his  head  from  his, 
body,  cryinff  out,  •*  Now  is  the  will  of  the  Father  ac- 
complisbed T'  The  bystanders  recoiled  in  horror ;  the 
fsrm  resounded  with  lamcnutions.  Thomas,  who  had 
nothing  on  him  but  his  shirt  and  drawers,  rushe<l  out  of 
the  house,  barefooted,  and  with  his  hesd  uncovered, 
and  runnine  toward  St.  Gall  with  frenzied  gcatores^ 
entered  the  houae  of  the  burgomaster.  Joachim  Vadian, 
with  haggard  looka,  shouting,  **  I  proclaim  to  thee  tho 
day  efthe  Lord  "  The  dreadful  tidinga  spread  through- 
out St  Oall—**  He  has  killed  his  brother,  as  Gain  killed 
Abel.'*  aaid  the  crowd.t     The  criminal  was  seized. — 

•  flo  tvollan  wlr  G<ntes  Wort  baben.    (Zw.  0pp.  ii  p.  337.) 
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— *'  True/*  he  repeated  continuatly,  *<  I  did  it,  but  it 
was  God  who  did  it  by  my  haDd."  On  the  16th  of 
Pebraary,  the  anhappy  wretch  was  beheaded  by  the 
executioner.  Fanaticism  had  run  its  course  to  the  ut- 
most. Men's  eyes  were  opened,  and,  to  adopt  the 
words  of  an  early  historian,  *'  the  same  blow  took  off 
the  head  of  Thomas  Schucker,  and  of  Anabaptism  in 
St.  Gall." 

At  Zurich,  however,  it  still  prevailed.  On  the  6th 
of  November,  in  the  preceding  year,  a  public  discussion 
bad  taken  place,  in  order  to  content  the  Anabaptists, 
who  were  constantly  complaining  that  the  innocent 
were  condemned  unheard.  The  three  following  theses 
were  put  forth  by  Zwingle  and  his  friends,  as  sobiects 
of  the  conference,  and  triumphantly  maintained  by 
them  in  the  Council  hall. 

*'  The  children  of  believing  parents  are  children  of 
God,  even  as  those  who  were  bom  under  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  and  conseauently  they  may  receive  Baptism." 

**  Baptism  is,  under  the  New  Testament,  what  Cir- 
cumcision was  under  the  Old.  Consequently,  Baptism 
is  now  to  be  administered  to  children,  as  Circumci- 
•it>n  was  formerly.'* 

**  The  custom  of  repeating  Baptism  cannot  be  josti- 
fied  either  by  examples,  precepu,  or  arguments  drawn 
from  Scripture  ;  and  those  who  are  re-bapti^,  crucify 
Jesus  Christ  afresh.** 

But  (he  Anabaptists  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
questions  purely  religious  ;  they  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  tithes  ;  "  since,"  said  they,  "  they  are  not  of 
divine  appointment."  Zwingle  replied  that  the  tithes 
were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  churches 
and  ^  schools.  He  desired  a  complete  religous  refor- 
mation, but  he  resolved  not  to  allow  the  least  invasion 
of  public  order  or  politicsl  institutions.  This  was  the 
limit  at  which  he  discerned,  written  by  the  hand  of 
God,  that  word  from  heaven,  **  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther."*  Somewhere,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  stand  ;  and  it  was  at  this  point  that  Zwingle 
and  the  Reformers  took  their  stand,  in  spite  of  the 
efforto  made  by  rash  and  impetuous  men  to  hurzy  them 
beyond  it. 

But  when  the  Reformers  themselves  stopped,  they 
could  not  stop  the  enthusiasts,  who  seems  as  if  brou^t 
into  contact  with  them  in  order  to  set  off  by  contrsst 
their  wisdom  and  sober-mindedness.  It  was  not 
enough  for  the  Anabaptists  •  to  have  formed  their 
church ;— in  their  eyes  that  church  was  itself  the  State. 
Did  any  one  summon  them  before  the  tribunsls, — they 
refused  to  recognise  the  civil  suthority,  maintaining 
that  it  was  a  remnant  of  Paganism,  and  that  tbey 
would  obey  no  power  but  that  of  God  !  They  taagbt 
that  it  was  unlawful  for  Christians  to  fill  public  ofices 
or  bear  the  sword, — and,  resembling  in  another  respect 
certain  irreligious  enthusiasts  of  our  own  days,  they  es- 
teemed a  ^  community  of  goods*  as  the  perfection  of 
faomanity.t 

Thus  the  evil  was  increasing;  Civil  Society  was 
endangered.  It  arose  to  cast  out  frooi  its  bosom  those 
elements  that  threatened  it  with  destruction.  The 
Government,  in  ita  alarm,  suffered  itself  to  be  hurried 
into  strange  measores.  Resolved  on  making  an  ex- 
ample, they  condemned  ManU  to  be  drowned.  On 
the  5th  January,  1627,  he  was  put  into  a  boat;  his 
mother,  (the  aged  concubine  of  his  fsther,  the  canon,) 
together  with  his  brother,  mingled  in  the  crowd  which 
accompained  him  to  the  water*s  edge.  "  Be  faithful 
unto  death,"  was  their  exhortation.  At  the  moment 
when  the  executioner  prepared  to  throw  Mantz  into 
the  lake,  his  brother  burst  into  teait  $  bat  hit  mother, 
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calm  and  nndannted,  witneaeed,  vrith  eyes  diy  ihd 
flashing  fire,  the  martyrdom  of  her  son.* 

The  same  day*  Blaunck  was  scouiged  with  roda 
As  he  was  led  outside  the  city,  he  ahook  his  blue  drsn, 
and  the  dust  from  off  his  feet,  againat  itf  This  no* 
happy  man  was,  it  would  appear,  burnt  alive  two  yein 
after  this  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  TjroL 

Undoubtedly,  a  spirit  of  rebellion  existed  amsBf 
the  Anabaptists;  undoubtedly ,the  ancient  ecclesiitiical 
law,  which  condemned  heretics  to  capital  ponishiaeQt^ 
was  still  in  force,  and  the  Reibroiation  coold  Ils^  in 
the  space  of  one  or  twovears,  reform  everything;  w 
can  we  doubt  that  the  Catholic  statee  woeki  haveac- 
cosed  their  Protestant  neighbonis  of  encouiagiog  iosob- 
jection,  if  the  latter  had  not  leeorted  to  severe  um- 
sures  againat  these  entbusiasta;  bat  though  tach 
considerations  serve  to  account  for  the  rigour  of  lb 
magistrate,  they  never  can  justify  it.  Measuies  might 
be  taken  minst  an  infringement  of  the  civil  coeititB- 
tion,  but  religioiis  errors,  l^iog  combated  by  the  teid- 
ers  of  religion,  shoold  be  altogether  exempt  from  the  jo- 
risdiction  of  civil  tribonals.  Such  opinions  are  not  to  bs 
expelled  by  whippings,  nor  are  they  drowned  in  then- 
ters  into  which  tnoM  who  profess  them  msy  bs  can: 
they  again  come  forth  from  the  depth  of  the  alij«; 
and  the  fire  hot  aerves  to  kindle  in  thoee  who  sdbM 
to  them  a  fiercer  enthnstasro*  anda  Uuratfor  maitjFrden. 
Zwingle^  whose  aeotimenu  on  this  eobjeet  we  ben 
alrea<l^  seen,  took  no  part  in  theso  aeveriiias.^ 

But  it  waa  not  only  on  the  subject  of  baptisa  tbit 
dissensions  were  to  arise ;  yet  more  seriooe  difli» 
ences  appeared,  tonchug  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord^ 
Supper. 

The  human  mind,  freed  from  the  yoke  which  bsd 
so  long  weighed  it  down,  made  nse  of  its  libertv ;  end, 
if  Romanism  is  hemmed  in  by  the  shoals  of  deepode 
authority,  Protoatantism  has  to  steer  clear  of  thsM  of 
anarchy.  One  characteristic  distinction  of  ProtssUst* 
ism  is  progress,  while  that  of  Roinanism  is  inuBobi- 
lity. 

Roman  Catholicism,  poaaessing  in  the  papal  sstbs' 
rity  a  means  ol^  at  any  time,  eetabliahing  new  doctiioai, 
appears,  at  first  view,  to  have  in  it  a  piiacipls  sisi- 
nently  favourable  to  change.  It  has,  indeed,  liigeif 
availed  itself  of  this  power,  and,  century  after  esnloiy, 
wo  aee  Rome  bringmg  forward,  or  eonfirmioff,  new 
dogmas.  But  iu  system  once  completed,  nssn 
Catholicism  baa  declared  itaelf  the  champioD  of  insMH 
bility.  Therein  liee  iU  safety :  it  resembles  a  dnkr 
building,  from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  wilhoet 
bringing  the  whole  down  to  the  ground.  Permit  tbe 
priests  to  marry,  or  strike  a  bkiw  against  ths  dsetriat 
of  transubstantiation,  «nd  the  whole  system  lottsfs— 
the  entire  edifice  falle  to  pieces. 

It  is  not  thus  with  Evanjgelical  Christianity.  Itepna- 
ciple  is  much  less  lavoarable  to  dtantge,  much  ■«• 
so  to  progress  and  it/s.  On  tbe  one  hand,  it  leoog- 
nises  no  other  fountain  of  truth  than  Scriptore,OBe 
and  immuubly  the  same,  from  the  very  bcginBinr  « 
the  Charch  to  the  end  of  time ;  how,  then,  shosMjl 
vary,  as  Popery  has  varied  i  But,  on  the  other  bud, 
every  individual  Christian  is  to  draw  for  hinsslf  fro* 
this  fountain ;  and  hence  spriqg  progress  sod  libertf 
Accordinsly,  Evangelical  Christianity,  slthoo^  in  «• 
nineteenth  century  the  same  that  it  was  in  the  sutsenUi, 
and  in  the  first,  ia,--«t  all  timee,— full  of  spoottfieiiy 

"  Ohae  dai  eroder  die  Matter,  spodern  aur  der  BrudB* 
gewelaet.    (Hott  H«lv.  K.  Oesoh.  ill  p.  886.)  .^,ju 

t  Und  ichiittlet  einen  blauen  xock  unn  line  sohih  uDtfa* 
MattZmlck.    (Belt  Chr.  I.  p.  889.)  ,_. 

t  Quod  hominei  seditioti.  na-pttbUc»  tarbstoroi,iDtguii« 
tann  hoftes,  Jnitt  Seoatus  lententii.  damnsia  >nBi>°'?Jf 
ZwiagUofrandlsnepoteritt  (Bed.OesltheriEpiit.HW^ 
tereflB,Op^l644.JL) 
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•nd  action ;  and  it,  at  this  moment,  filling  the  wide 
world  with  it«  researches  and  its  labours,  its  Bibles 
and  its  missionaries,  with  light,  salvation,  and  lifo  !. 

It  is  a  gross  enror  which  would  class  together,  and 
•Imoat  confound,  rationalism  and  mysticism  with 
Christianity,  and,  in  so  doing,  chaige  upon  it  the  ex- 
travagances of  both.  Progress  belongs  to  the  nature 
of  Christian  Protestantism :  it  has  nouing  in  common 
with  immobility  and  a  state  of  deadness  ;  hut  ita  move- 
ment is  that  of  healthful  vitality,  and  not  tbo  aberration 
of  madmen,  or  the  restlessness  of  disease.  We  shall 
see  this  character  manifesting  itself  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord*s  Supper. 

What  ensued  might  have  been  expected.  This 
doctrine  had  been  understood  in  very  various  ways  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  ChurolLij^and  the  difference  of 
opinion  continued  up  to  the  iimp  when  the  doctrine  of 
Iransubstaatiation  and  the  scholastic  theology  began,  at 
about  the  same  period,  their  reign  over  the  mind  of 
the  middle  ages.  But  that  dominion  waa  now  shaken 
tc  ita  l>aae,  and  the  former  difieroncca  were  again  to 

Zwingle  and  Luther,  who  ha|I  at  first  gone  forward, 
each  in  bis  separate  course, — the  one  in  Switserland, 
the  other  in  Saxony, — were  one  day  to  find  themselves 
brought,  as  it  weie,  face  to  face.  The  aame  mind, 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  same  character,  might  he 
diacemed  in  Uiem.  Both  were  full  of  lova  for  truth 
and  hatred  of  injustice ;  both  were  naturally  violent ; 
and  in  both  that  violence  was  tempered  by  sincere  pie- 
tr.  But  there  was  one  feature  in  the  character  of 
Zwingle  which  tended  to  carry  him  beyond  Luther. 
He  loved  liberty,  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  republi- 
can, and  the  fellow-countryman  of  Tell.  Accustomed 
to  the  decision  of  a  free  state,  he  was  not  stopped  by 
consideratioDs  before  which  Luther  drew  back.  He 
bad,  moreover,  given  less  time  to  the  study  of  the  theo- 
logy of  the  schools,  aod  found  himself,  in  consequence, 
leas  shackled  in  his  modes  of  thinking.  Both  ardently 
attached  to  their  own  convictions, — both  resolute  in 
defending  them,— and  little  accustomed  to  bend  to  the 
convictions  of  others,  they  were  now  to  come  in  con- 
tact, like  two  proud  chargers  rushing  from  opposite 
ranks,  and  encounterii^  on  the  field  of  baitle. 

A  practical  tendency  predominated  in  the  chsracter 
of  Zwingle  and  of  the  Reformation  which  he  had  begun, 
and  this  tendency  was  directed  to  two  great  ends — 
simplicity  in  worship,  and  aanctification  in  lifo.  To 
adapt  the  form  of  worship  to  the  wants  of  the  soul, 
aeeaing  not  outward  ceremonies,  but  things  invisible, 
was  Zwingle*s  first  object.  The  idea  of  Christ's  real 
presence  in  the  Eucharist,  which  had  given  rise  to  so 
many  cererooniea  and  superstitions  in  the  Church, 
moat,  therefore,  be  abolished.  Bot  the  other  great 
dcfeire  of  the  Swiss  Reformer  led  him  directly  to  tho 
same  result.  He  judged  that  the  Romish  doctrine  re- 
specting the  Supper,  and  even  that  held  by  Luther, 
implied  a  belief  of  a  certain  mystical  influence,  whjch 
belief,  he  thought,  stood  in  the  way  of  sanctification  ; 
—he  feared  lest  the  Christian,  think iitg  that  he  received 
Clffiat  in  the  consecrated  broad,  should  no  longer  ear- 
neatly  aeek  to  be  united  to  him  by  faith  in  the  heart. 
**  Faiih,^  said  he,  **  ia  not  knowledge,  opinion,  imagi- , 
nation  ; — it  is  a  reality.*  It  involvea  in  it  a  real 
participation  in  divine  things.**  Thus,  whatever  the 
adver»ariea  of  Zwingle  may  have  aaserted,  it  was  no 
leaning  towards  rationalism,  but  a  deep  religieo*  view 
of  the  subject  which  conducted  him  to  the  doctrines 
he  msintsined. 

The  result  of  Zwingle^s  studies  were  in  accordance 
with  these  tendencies.  In  studying  the  Scriptures,  not 
Fidem  rem  sssa,  nonseisntlam,  opiaionem  vel  InaglBa* 
(Commeatdevccirslig.  Zw.  Opp^  IIL  p.  m> 
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only  in  detached  passages,  bot  aa  a  whole,  and  havii^ 
'recourse  to  classical  aj^tiquity  to  solve  the  difficultiea 
of  language,  he  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  the 
woxd  **ia,"  in  the  worda  of  inatitution  of  this  sacrament^, 
should  be  taken  in  the  aense  of  **  signifies  ;'*  and,  sa 
early  aa  the  year  1633,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  that  tha 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord*s  Supper  are  exactly  what 
the  water  is  in  baptiam.*  *'  In  vain,*'  added  he,  would 
you  plunge  a  thousand  times  under  the  water  a  man 
who  doea  not  beleive.  Faiih  is  the  one  thing  need* 
ful." 

Lnther«  at  first,  set  out  from  principlea  nearly  aimi- 
lar  to  thoae  of  the  Reformer  of  Zurich.  *^  It  is  nofc 
the  sacrament  which  aanctifies,**  said  he,  "  it  \m  (aitk 
in  the  sacrament.*'  ,  But  the  extravagancas  of  the 
Anabaptiata,  whose  mysticism  spiritualized  evarvthiog, 
produced  a  great  change  in  hia  viewa.  When  be  aaw 
enthusiaats|,  who  pretended  to  inspiration,  destroying 
imsges,  rejecting  baptism,  and  deny  ins  the  presence . 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  he  waa  affrighted ;  he  had  » 
kind  of  prophetic  presentiment  of  the  dangera  which 
would  tnieaten  the  Church  if  this  tendency  to  over- 
spiritualize,  should  gain  the  aacendant ;  hence  he  took 
a  totally  different  course,  like  the  boatman,  who,  to 
reatore  the  bslance  of  his  foundering  skiff,  throws  all 
his  weight  on  the  side  opposed  to  the  storm. 

Thenceforwsrd,  Luther  assi^pied  to  the  sacramenta 
a  higher  imporUnee  He  mainUined  they  were  not 
only  signa  by  which  Chriatiana  were  outwardly  diatin* 
guished,  but  evidences  of  the  Biviue  will,  adapted  to 
strengthen  our  faith.  He  went  farther :  Christ,  accord* 
ing  to  him,  desired  to  give  to  believers  a  full  assurance 
of  salvation,  and,  in  order  to  seal  this  promise  to  them 
with  most  effect,  had  added  thereto  hia  real  4>ody  in 
the  bread  and  wine.  *'  Juat,*'  cojntinued  he,  **  as  iroa 
and  fire,  though  two  different  aubstancea,  meet  and  are 
blended  in  a  red  hot  bar,  ao  that  in  every  part  of  it 
there  is  at  once  iron  and  fire ;  so,  4  fortiori,  the  glori* 
fied  body  of  Christ  ezisU  in  every  part  of  the  bread." 

Thua,  at  this  period  of  his  career,  Luther  made,  per- 
haps, a  partial  return  to  tho  scholastic  theology.  He 
hsd  openly  divorced  himself  from  it  on  the  doctrine  of 
jtutificaium  hffMth ;  bot  on*  the  doctrine  of  this  sa- 
crament, he  gave  up  but  one  point  viz :  tratuubtlMUi^ 
Hon,  and  reiained  the  other,  the  real  mreeence.  He 
even  went  so  far  aa  to  aay,  that  he  would  rather  receive 
the  mere  Uood  with  the  .Pope»  than  the  mere  tftM 
with  Zwingle. 

Luther^s  great  principle  waa  never  lo  depart  from  the  • 
doctrines  or  customs  of  the  Chuicb,  uoleaa  the  werde 
of  Scripture  sbsolotely  required  him  to  do  so.  **  Wheie 
has  Christ  commanded  us  to  elevate  the  boat,  and  ex* 
htbit  it  to  the  people  ?**  had  been  Carlstadt'a  question. 
'*  Where  has  he  forbidden  it  V  was  Luther's  reply. 
Herein  liea  the  difference  of  the  two  Reformations  we 
are  considering.  The  traditions  of  the  Church  were 
dear  to  the  Saxon  Reformer.  If  "he  aeparaied  froA 
them  on  many  pointa,  it  waa  not  till  after  much  conflict 
of  mind,  and  because,  shove  ail,  he  aaw  the  necessity 
of  obeying  the  word  of  God.  But  wherever  the  letter 
of  God's  word  appeared  tokim  in  accordance  with  the 
tradition  and  practice  of  theChereb,  he  adhered  to  it 
with  ooaltersble  recolatioa.  Now  this  was  the  esse 
in  the  question  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper.  H«s 
did  not  deny  thai  the  word  "  ta"  might  be  taken  in  the 
.sense  ascribed  to  it  by  Zwingle.  He  admitted,  for  ex- 
ample, that  it  must  lie  so  understood  in  the  paassge, 
**  'jhkU  rock  ws  Chrisi  ;"t  bot  what  he  did  deny  waa 
that  the  word  should  be  taken  in  thia  sense  in  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

*  Hand  alltsr  hie  paaem  et  rlaaai  etsa  pato  qnsm  aqoa  e4 
in  iMptisiao.    (Ad  Wittsabachiom  Itpp.  l»th  June,  M8^ 
1 1  Cor.  X.  4. 
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In  OQO  of  tho  later  achoolmen,  Occam,  whom  he  pre- 
fdrred  to  all  otben,*  be  found  an  opinion  which  he  em- 
braced. With  Occam,  he  gave  ap  the  continually 
xepeated  miracle,  in  virtue  thereof,  according  to  the  Ro- 
miah  Ohurefa,  the  body  and  Mood  take  the  place  of  the 
bread  and  wine  after  ever/  act  of  consecratiod  by  the 
prieat^-and  with  Occam,  sabatituted  for  it  a  universal 
miracle,  wrought  once  for  all — that  la,  the  ubiquity  or 
oinnipreeence  of  Chri8t*a  body.  **  Christ,'*  said  he,  **  is 
present  hi  the  bread  and  wine,  because  he  la  present 
everywhere,  and  in  an  especial  manner  where  he  Wills 
to  be.»'t 

The  inclination  of  Zwinde  was  the  reverse  of  Lu- 
ther's. He  attached  less  importance  to  preserving  a 
mioD,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  the  universal  church, 
aiid  thus  maintaining  our  hold  upon  the  tradition  of 
past  aget.  As  a  theologian,  he  looked  to  Scripture 
akine  ;  and  thence  only  woold  he  freely,  and  without 
ahy  intermediary  channel,  derive  his  faith ;  not  stop- 
pfn|r  to  trouble  himself  with  what  others  had  in  former 
titoes  believed.  As  a  republican,  he  looked  to  the 
commune  of  Zorich.  His  mind  was  occupied  with  the 
idea  of  the  church  of  his  own  time,  not  with  that  of 
other  days.  He  relied  especially  on  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,—*"  Because  there  is  bui  one  breads  we  being 
many,  tcre  one  hody;%  and  he  saw  in  the  supper  the 
sign  of  a  spiritual  communion  between  Christ  and  all 
Ohriitlfcns.  *•  Whoever."  said  he  '•'  acts  unworthily, 
is  guilty  of  sin  against  the  body  of  Chriat,  of  which  he 
ir'h  member.**  Such  a  thooght  had  a  great  practical 
powerover  the  minds  of  communicants ;  and  the  effects 
ir  wnMight  in  the  lives  of  manv,  was  to  Z^ingle  the 
cteflrmatlonoflt. 

Thoa  Lnther  and  Zwingle  had  insensibly  separated 
frbm  one  another.  Nevertheless  peace,  perhaps. 
mright  have  continued  between  them  if  the  turbulent 
Garistadt,  who  spent  some  time  in  passing  to  and  fro 
between  Germany  and  S#itzeriand,  had  not  inflamed 
their  conflicting  opinions. 

A  step,  taken  with  a  view  to  preserve  peace,  led  to 
the  explosion.  The  Council  of  Zurich,  wishmg  to  put 
a  «(0p  to  controversy,  prohibited  the  sale  of  Caristadt^s 
waitings.  Zwingle,  though  he  disapproved  the  vio- 
lence of  Carlstadt,  and  blamed  his  mystic  and  obscure 
expreeeions,^  apon  this,  thought  it  right  to  defend  his 
d#ctrine,both  from  the  pulpit  and  before  the  Council ; 
and  soon  afterwards  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  minister, 
Albeft  at  Reutlingen,  in  which  he  said :  ^  Whether 
or  not  Christ  is  speaking  of  the  sacrament  in  die  sixth 
cliapter  of  St.  John's  gos^l,  it  is  at  least,  evident, 
tfaM  he'  therein  teaches  a  mode  of  eating  his  flesh  and 
drinking  his  blood,  in  which  there  is  nothing  eorpo- 
fesl/*||  He  then  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Sup- 
per of  the  Lord,  by  remindihg  the  faithful,  according 
to  (Prist's  design,  of  his  body  which  '  was  broken*  for 
them,  w  the  pnTocOring  cm^  of  that  spiritnal-mando- 
cation,  whieh  is  alone  truly  beneficial  to  them. 

Nevertheless,  Zwingle  stiti  shrunk  from  a  rupture 
with  Lather.  He  trembled  at  the  thou^t  that  distress- 
ing discnssions  woald  rend  tiunder  the  little  company 
of  believers  forming  in  the  midst  of  effete  Christendom. 
Net  so  with  Lother.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  include 
Zwingle  m  the  mnke  of  those  enthusiasts  with  whom 
he  had  alreadv  brbken  so  minj  lances.  He  did  not 
reflect  that  if  images  had  been  removed  from  the 
churches  of  Zurich,  it  had  been  done  legally,  and  by 

•  IKn  mvltain^tte  legit  scrlpca  Occam  colus  acumen  ante- 
ferebnt  Thorns  et  Beslo.    (Melancth.  Tita  Letb.) 

tOocsm  nail  i«th«r.  »uMm  mA  KriOkm.  t8».  p. «. 
1  Cor.  X.  17. 
Quod  morosfcA' est  (Carfttadftis)  in  onrenonlls  non  faren- 
ai«,  non  admodnra  probo.  (Zw.  Spp.  p.  M9.) 

1}^  mandncatione  oibi,  qui  ventrsm  implst,  transiU  ad 
voMii  mandueattoaem,  qeam  cibum  vocat  colestem.  oui 
Bundumvivifioet    (Kw.  Opp.  lU.  p.  678.) 


public  authority.  Accustomed  to  the  forms  of  tlie 
German  principalities,  he  knew  but  liitle  of  the  man. 
ner  of  proceeding  in  the  Swiss  republics;  and  be  de- 
clared against  the  crave  Swiss  divines,  just  as  he  bad 
done  against  the  IVLfintzers  and  the  Carlatadu. 

Luther  having  put  forth  his  discourse  ^^agsmst  u- 
lestiai  prophets,  Zwingle*s  resolution  was  uken;  and 
be  published,  almost  immediately  after,  bis  Letter  to 
Atbert,  and  bis  Commentary  on  true  and  false  Religion^ 
dedicated  to  Francia  L  In  it  he  said.  **  Since  Cbriat, 
in  the  aixih  of  John,  attributes  to  faith  the  power  of 
communicating  eternal  life,  and  uniting  the  beliererio 
him  in  the  most  intimate  of  all  uniona,  what  more  cio 
Wc  need  1  Why  should  we  think  that  he  would  after- 
wards attribute  that  efficacy  to  His  flesh,  when  He 
hihiself  declares  that  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing!  So 
far  aa  the  suflering  detalVtor  us,  the  flesh  of  Christ  ii 
of  unspeakable  benefitT^'us,  for  it  saves  us  from  per- 
dition ;  but  as  being  eaten  by  us,  it  is  altogether  use- 
less.** 

The  contest  began.  Pomeranus,  Lotfaer*s  friend, 
look  the  field,  and  attacked  the  Evangelist  of  Zurich 
somewhat  too  contemptuously.  Then  it  was  thit 
(Ecolampadius  be^n  to  blush  that  he  bad  so  long 
siragglea  with  his  doubts,  and  preached  doctriDCS 
which  were  already  giving  way  in  hia  own  miod. 
Taking  courage,  he  wrote  from  Basle  to  Zwingle. 
**  The  dogma  of  the  '  real  presence*  is  the  fortress  and 
strong  hold  of  their  impiety ;  so  long  as  they  cleave  to 
this  tdol,  uone  can  overcome  them.**  After  this  he, 
too,  entered  the  lists,  by  publishing  a  tract  on  the  io- 
port  of  the  Lord's  word,  *•  This  is  my  bodvV* 

The  bare  fact,  that  CEcolampadioa  bad  joined  the 
Reformer  'of  Zurich,  excited  an  immense  sensation, 
not  only  at  Basle,  but  throughout  all  GermanT* 
Luther  was  deeply  sffected  by  it.  Brentz,  Schnepff, 
and  twelve  other  ministera  in  Suabia.  to  whom  CEco* 
lampadius  had  dedicated  hia  tract,  and  who  bed  almost 
all  been  disciples  under,  him  testified  the  most  lively 
sorrow.  In  taking  up  the  pen  to  answer  him,  BreoU 
said,  "  Even  at  this  moment,  when  I  am  sepsntiog 
from  him  for  just  reasons,  I  honour  and  admire  him  u 
much  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  The  tie  of  lore  is  not 
severed  because  we  difler  in  judgment.**  And  he 
proceeded,  in  concert  with  his  friends,  to  publish  the 
celebrated  Suabian  Syngramma,  in  which  he  replied 
to  the  arguments  of  (£colampadius  with  boldness,  hot 
with  respect  and  affection,  "  If  an  emperor,**  ssj  the 
authors  of  the  Syngramma,  **  were  to  give  a  baton  or 
a  wand  to  a  judge,  saying,  *  Take,  thia  is  the  power  of 
judging  :* — (he  wand,  no  doubt,  is  a  mere  sign ;  bat, 
the  words  being  added  thereto,  the  judge  has  not 
merely  the  sign  of  the  power,  he  has  the  power  iuelf." 

The  true  children  of  the  Reformation  mi^bt  sdmit 
this  illustration.  The  Syngramma  waa  received  <riih 
acclamationa,  and  its  authors  were  looked  upon  as 
the  defenders  of  the  truth.  Several  divinea,  and  even 
aome  laymen,  in  their  desire  to  abare  in  their  gIory> 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  that  waa  assailed, 
and  wrote  againat  CEcolampadius. 

Then  it  was  Strasbuis  interposed,  and  sought  to 
mediate  between  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Cspito 
and  Biicer  were  diapoaed  for  peace  ;  and  in  their  vie* 
the  queathm  under  discussion  was  of  secondary  ^v^^ 
tsnce.  Accordingly,  stepping  between  the  two  psrtiei, 
they  sent  George  Csfssel,  one  of  their  coHeigues,  to 
Luther,  to  conjure  him  not  to  snap  the  link  of  brother- 
hood which  united  him  with  tho  Swiss  divines. 

No  where  does  Lnther*s  character  display  itself 
more  atrikingly  than  in  thia  controversy  on  the  Loni*' 
Supper.    Never  did  it  more  clearly  appear  with  what 

•  Qe  lelainsd  the  vtnsl  aigaiflcatloB ef  the  wold  <t,  hatha 
ayidwstosd,  by  Mv*  arslgaof  Uie  Mf . 
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finnnen  he  niainUined  the  convictions  he  believed  to 
be  those  of  aChristain — with  what  fiiitbfulness  he  es- 
tablished them  on  the  authority  of  Scripture  alone,  his 
sagacity  in  defending  them,,  and  his  animated,  eloquent, 
and  often  overpowering  argumentation.  Bu(,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  was  there  a  more  abundant  exhibi- 
tion of  th9  Qbstinacy  with  which  he  brought  up  every 
argument  ht  his  own  opinion,  the  little  attention  he 
save  to  his  opponents*  reasoning,  and  the  uncharitable 
baste  with  which  he  attributed  their  errors  to  the  wick- 
edness of  their  hearts,  and  the  machinations  of  the 
devil.  To  the  mediator  of  Strasburg,  be  said,  *^ Either 
the  one  part^  or  the  oiher — either  the  Swiss  or  we, 
must  be  ministers  of  Satan.*' 

Such  were  what  Capito  termed  **  the  furies  of  the 
SazoD  OreaCes  ;^'  and  these  furies  were  succeeded  by 
exhaustion.  Luthcr*s  health  suffered.  One  day  he 
fiiated  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  friends  ;  and  lor  a 
whole  week,  he  was  as  if  *'  in  death  and  hell.***  He 
bid  lost  Jeaus  Christ,  he  said,  and  was  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  tempests  of  despair.  The  world  was 
about  to  paas  away,  and  prodigies  announced  that  the 
list  day  waa  at  hand. 

But  these  divisions  among  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation were  to  have  after  consequences  yet  more 
to  be  deplored.  The  Romish  divines  in  Switzerland 
especially  boasted  of  being  able  to  oppose  Lather  to 
Zwinele.  And  yet,  if-^-now  that  three  centuriea  havq 
passed  away,  the  recolliBotion  of  ihese  divisions  should 
tesch  Evangelical  Christians  the  precious  lesson  pf 
Uuity  in  divereity,  and  love  in  liberty,  they  will  not 
have  happened  in  vain.  Even  at  the  time,  the  Re- 
formera,  by  thus  oppoaing  one  another,  proved  that 
they  were  not  governed  by  blind  hatred  oi  Rome,  but 
ihat  Truth  waa  the  great  object  of  their  hearts.  It 
ptosi  be  admitted  that  there  is  something  senerous 
iu  such  conduct ;  and  its  disinterestedness  din  not  fail 
to  produce  some  fruit,  and  extort  from  enemies  them- 
selves a  tribute  of  interest  and  esteem. 

But  we  may  go  farther,  and  here  again  we  discern 
the  Sovereign  hand  which  governs  alfevents,  and  al- 
lows nothing  to  happen  but  what  nukes  |«rt  of  ita  own 
wile  plan.  Notwithstanding  bia  oppoaition  to  the  Pa- 
ptcj,  Luther  had  a  strong  conaervative  instinct.  Zwin- 
ele,  CD  the  contrary,  was  predisposed  to  radical  re- 
ronns.  Both  these  divergent  tendencies  were  needed. 
If  Lather  and  his  followers  had  been  alone  in  the  work, 
it  would  have  atopped  short  in  its  progress  ^  and  the 
pnsciple  of  Reformation  would  not  have  wrousht  its 
destined  etfectf  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Zwingle  had 
beea  alone,  the  thread  would  have  been  snapped  too 
■bnpUy,  tnd  the  Reformation  would  have  found  itself 
isolated  from  the  ages  which  had  gone  before. 

Tbese  two  tandenciea,  which,  oil  a  superficial  view, 
"light  se^m  preaent  only  to  oonflict  together,  were.on 
the  contrary,  ordained  to  be  the  com^ement  of  each 
«Uier,  and  now  that  three  centuries  have  passed  aw«y^ 
«e  can  aay  that  they  have  fulfilled  their  mission. 

Thus,  on  all  aidea,  the  Reformation  had  to  etv-oon- 
^  resistance  f  and  after  combating  the  r«"on»»»' 
philosophy  of  Eraamua,  aiid  the  fanatical,  ^nthuaiaam 
«f  ihe  Anabaptiata,  it  had,  in  addition,/>o  ••^"e  mat- 
^  tt  home.  But  ita  great  and  laat^ig  struggle  waa 
•gainst  the  Papacy ;  and  the  assH"»  commenced  in 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  waa  npw  carded  to  the  moat 
disiani  roounuins.  ,    ,,       ,..  ,    ^J 

The  summito  of  TbckenHrg  Dad  heard  the  aonnd  of 
the  Gospel,  and  three  ecclesiastics  were  pioeecnt- 
^*  by  order  of  the  Mshop,  aa  tainted' with  heresy. 
**  Only  convince  us  ^  ^«  ^o^  of  ^<^>*'  '^  Militns 
^ing.  sod  Paiw,  *•  and  «e  win  hnmbto  ooiseltee,  not 
«Biy  before  the  chaptoTi  but  before  the  teiy  least  of 
*]aBM«astMlD9M«eJaelatML    (L.  Spp. iU. p.  Ui.) 


the  brethren. of  Jesus  Christ.     Qiherwise,  we  will  obey 
do  one ;  not  even  the  greatest  among  ihen.''** 

The  genuine  spirit  of  2wingle  ahtTof  the  Reforma- 
tion apeaka  out  iri  iheae  wofos.     It  was  not  long  be- 
fore a  new  incident  occurred' lo  indame  the  minds  of 
the  m'ountaneers. ,  A  meetinjg.of  the  people  took  place 
on  St.  Catl)arine*s  day  ;   the  townsmen  gathered  in 
groups,  and  two  men  of  Sch wits, i  whose  business  had 
called  them  to  the  Tockenbiirg,'  were  seated  together 
at  one  of  the  ubies.    They  entered  into  conversation : 
"  Ulric  Zwingle,^  exctafmed  one  of  iKem,  **  is  a  heretic  . 
and  a  robber.      The  S^retary,  Stefger,  defended  the 
Reformation.    Their  loud  voices  attracted  the  aitentioa 
of  the  meeting.     George  Bui^man,  unclc^  to  Zwinsloi ' 
who  was  sested  at  an  aJjoinmg'  table,  angrily  left  ni« 
aeet,  exclaiming,  **  Sorely  they  are  speaking  of  Mas-  . 
ter Ulric;*'  on  which  the  guesis  all, rose  up  and  fot- 
lowed,  apprehendinc  a  diaturbance.f  .'The  tumult  in- 
creased ;  the  balifir  hastilv  collected  the  T^wn-council  , 
in  the  open  street,  and  Bruggman  was  requested,  for 
the  aake  of  peace,  to  contenthimself  with  sayinff,  "  If 
you  do  not  retract  your  words,  .it  is  yourselves  who  are 
liars  and  thievea.**    **  Recollect  what  you  liave  juat 
aaid,**  aoawered  the  men  of  Scl^^itz,  **  we  will  ndt  for-  , 
get  it.''    Thia  said,  they  mounted  tl^eir  horses,  and  set 
forward  at  full  speeid  for  Schwiti.;t  . 

The  government  of  Schwitx  addressed  to  the  inha- 
bitante  of  the  Tockenbun;  a  letter,  which  apread  ter-.. 
iror  wherever  it  came.  '*  Stand  firm  and  fear  nothing,'*) . 
wrote  2wingte  to  the  Codneil  of  bia  native  place : . 
'*  het  not  the  lies  they  circolf  to  coficerning  me  disturb 
you.  There  is  no  brawler  but  has  the  power  to  call 
me  heretic  ;  but  dp  you  avoid  all  inauItMiff  language, 
tumulta,  excesses,  and  mercenary  war.  Relieve  the 
poor ;  eapouse  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  ;  and  what- 
ever insults  mav  be  besped  upon  you,  hold  fast  your 
confidence  in  Almighty  God-^B  '^ 

Zwingle's  exhorts  tiona  had  the  desired  effect.    The 
Council  were  still  hesitating  ;  but  tbe  people  gather-, 
ing  together  in  their  aeveral  parishes,  unanimously 're- 
solved that  the  Mass  shpuJd  be  aholiahed,  ahd  the  word 
of  God  adhered  to  f 

Tbe  progiesa  of  the  woA  waa  not  less  markcid  in 
Rhetis,  from  whence  Sals/iuronius  had  been  compelled.^ 
to  uke  bia  diyarturOf.  bnt .  where  Com^nder  wat'^' 
preaching  with  mucbtetdness.  It' If  tirue  that  the' Ana-', 
baptists,  by  their  Anatical  pteachtnga'  in  the  cou'iltry'. 
of  tho  GEffonsvitad  at  first  b^i^  ^iE^^*'  hinderance  &  , 
the  progress  pft^e  RefprnutioW.,  The  people  had  split'' 
into  three  jp*>^ties.  Some  had' embraced  the  doctrines/ 
of  ihose/retended  prophets  :  others  m  silent 'astonish^  ' 
i^ent  atediuted  with  anxietv  on  the  schisni'  that  had  ^ 
declared  itself.  And,  laatly,  the  partisans  of  RotAo  Were "^ 
ItKid  in  their  oxulutlons.**  .        ,  ^ 

A  meeting  waa  held  at  llanttj  in  tWe  Gris'otf  )c8gile^' . 
ibf  the  purpoae  of  a  diacussion.  Hie,  sutooftiBis  qf 
the  Papacy,  on  one  hand,  the  favourers  of  the  Refor- 
mation on  the  other,  colleqted  their  forces.  The  bishopli' 
vioar  at  first  laboufeid  to  avoid'  ^bo  dtsp'utc!  **  Such 
disputationa  are  attended  with  cdn^deribte  expenses,'*^' 
said  he  ;  '*'  I  am  ready  16  put  doWAteh  thousand  florins; 

Ne  potentissimo  qtUdena,  sed  soli  Deo  Basque  reito.  (Zw  . 

Wolnoiqae  contlvftnf  se^ul, 'mi^^ '  e^lo^ctun  li- 
mentes.    (Ibid.p.tn.) 


Aeff  Bo^«a,'ilttaDSle  wMeHbrfii.  •  tfbUL  p.  t74) 
MacU  aninso  este  et  InterrttL  (2w.  Epp.  p.  Ml.) 
yert>lsdMsidistiaMe.»  .  .lOpaaimaegaiils  .  •  . 

oeiftiMimam  in  Deo  repoiiati»maiiJ|MttatcL    ilbtdt^)     iiiUer  \, 

the  deie«  eeeeC  tbeWtten,.l4ihBiMlflM  af  WM,  must  be  a 

miatake,  or  one  letter  of  Zwingle  to  his  feUowcountryami 

qfth^Tsekealntir-iBaftbekMa/    -: 
T  Parochia  ano  consensu  statuemnt  in  ▼ert)o  Poi .  mansra .  ' 

4ZW.  fipp.  pi.4tlJ|    '  I* 

>  •»Fan  tertia  papistamm  est  in  immensom  glodsoUua  4e 

aohiamateliilarBosfitotOk    (Ibid.  p.  400.) 
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in  order  to  defray  them,  but  T  expoct  the  opposite  p«r- 
tv  to  do  as  much.*^  "  If  the  bishop  has  ten  thousand 
florins  at  his  disposal,**  exclaimed  the  rough  Toice  of 
a  coantryman  in  the  crowd,  *'  it  is  from  us  no  has  ex- 
torted  them ;  to  give  such  poor  priests  as  much  more 
would  be  a  little  too  bad.'*  We  are  a  poor  set  of  peo- 
ple,** said  Comander,  the  pastor  of  Coria,  *<  we  can 
scarcely  pay  for  our  soup,  where  then  can  «te  raise  ten 
thousand  florins.'**  Every  one  laughed  at  this  strata- 
gem, and  the  business  proceeded. 

Among  tnose  present  were  Sebastian  HoflTneister 
and  James  Amman,  of  Zurich.  They  held  in  their 
hands  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  Hebrew  and  G^eek. — 
The  bishop*s  vicar  moved'  that  strangers  be  desired  to 
withdraw.  Hoffmeister  understood  this  to  be  directed 
against  him.  **  We  have  come  provided,**  anid  he, 
**  with  a  Hebrew  and  Greek  Bible,  in  order  that  none 
may,  in  any  way^  do  violence  to  the  Scripture.  How- 
ever, sooner  than  stand  in  the  wa^r  of  the  conference,  we 
are  willing  to  retire.'*  '*  Ah  !*'  cried  the  curate  of  Dint- 
xen,  as  he  glanced  at  the  books  tho  two  Zurichers  held  in 
^eir  hands,  **  if  tlie  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  had 
never  obtained  entrance  into  our  country,  there  would  be 
fewer  heresies  among  os.**t  **  St.  Jerome,**  obsen-ed 
anotber,  has  translated  the  Bible  (or  Us,  and  we  don't 
want  the  Jewish  tM>oks.**  /'If  the  Zurichers  are 
excluded,**  said  the  banneret  of  Jlantz,  "  the  coot- 
mune  will  move  in  the  afiair.**  ''  Well,**  replied  the 
others, "  let  them  listen,  but  let  tbem  be  silent."  The 
Zurichers  were  accordingly  alfowod  to  remain,  and 
their  Bible  with  them. 

Comander,  rising  in  his  place,  read  from  the  first  of 
his  published  theses— "The  Christian  Church  is  bom 
of  the  word  of  God.  lu  duty  is  to  hold  fast  that 
word,  and  not  to  give  ear  to  any  other  voice.*'  He 
proceeded  to  eatablish  what  he  advanced  by  numerous 
passages  froin  the  Scriptures.  "  Ho  went  boldly  for- 
ward/* says  an  eye-witness, "  planting  his  foot,  at  every 
atep,  with  the  firmness  of  an  ox*s  tread. "t  **  This 
win  last  all  day,*'»tid  the  vtear.— *'  When  he  is  at  U- 
ble  with  his  fnends,  listenio|{  to  those  who  play  the 
fldte,  he  does  not  grudge  the  time,"4  remarked  Hof- 


Jast  th^  one  of  the  spactators  left  his  seat,  and 
elbowing  his  paasage  through  the  crawd,  forced  his 
way  up  to  Comander,  wavins  bn  arms,  scowling  on 
the  Reformer,  and  knitting  nis  br^we.  He  seemed 
like  one  beside  himself;  and  .as  he  btstled  up  to  Co- 
mander, many  thought  he  was  going  t*  strike  him.il 
He  was  a  schoolmaster  of  Coira.  **  I  Uve  vniiten 
down  various  ques^ons  for  you  to  answer,"  b^id  he  to 
Cpniander :  "  answer  them  directly."  **  I  sUnO  here,^* 
•aid  the  Reformer  of  the  Grisons^  **  to  defend  my  Xb%eh- 
ing.  Do  you  attack  it,  and  I  will  answer  you ;  or  if 
not,  go  back  to  your  place.  I  will  reply  to  you  w>«Qn 
I  have  done.*'  The  Schoolmaster  deliberated  for  an 
instant  **  Well,*^  said  be,  at  last— and  returned  to  his 


It  was  proposed  to  proceed  to  consider  the  doctrine 
of  the  SacrameM.  The  abbot  of  St.  Luke*s  declared, 
tltt^it  was  not  without  awe  that  he  approached  such  a 
sitbiect;  and  the  vicar  devoutly  crossed  himself  in 
fear. 

The  sdioobnMter  of  Coin,  who  had  before  showed 


»«ewirtngutelwieOssstlstt^fclskrsn«ecklsa.  (TossL 
Isjtr.i.p.SaC) 

t  Wars  dtoOrtaekisehMmd  Hsbtaiseha  BpraokeBteht  fai 
dMUndgsfeoMmen.    (IM4.^M.) 

tflelstedsa  FvTsb  wie ela  mUsr  Oehs.     (FSssL  Bejtr. L 

S  DoD  PMflkni  aasahorsn,  die  .  .- 
flsitsB.    flbidiV 

I  Bliatasts  mit  den  Aagin  roBplirts  die  Mne.  (fiissL 
Bsytv.LMHL)  ^ 


his  readioeae  to  attack  Comander,  with  mnch  toIo- 
bility  began  to  argue  for  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament,  grounding  what  he  said  on  the  worde  ■ 
"  This  is  my  body."  **  My  dear  Berre,"  said  Coman- 
der to  him,  **  how  do  you  underatand  these  words — 
**  John  is  Ellas  1*'  "I  understand,** replied  Berre,  who 
saw  Comander's  object  in  the  Question,  **  I  understand 
that  he  was  truly  and  essentially  Eliaa."  **  And  why 
then,"  continued  Comander^  ^  did  John  the  Baptisl 
himself  sav  to  the  Pharisees,  that  he  was  not  Elias  !** 
The  schoolmaster  was  sileut ;  and  at  last  ejaculated^- 
**  ft  is  true."  All  laughed^even  the  fricode  who  bad 
urged  him  to  spesk. 

The  abbot  of  Saint  Luke'a  spoke  at  much  length  on 
the  Supper ;  and  the  conference  was  finally  closed. 
Seven  priests  embraced  the  Gospel.  The  rooet  per* 
feet  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed :  and  in  several 
of  the  churches  the  Romtsh  worship  was  aboGahed. 
**  Christ,*'  to  use  the  words  of  Salandronius,  "  grew 
up  everywhere  in  the  mountains.  Tike  the  tender  ffrast 
01  the  spring,  and  his  ministers  were  like  living  KMin- 
tains,  watering  those  Alpine  pastures.*** 

The  Reformation  waa  advancing,  with  yet  mora 
rapid  strides,  in  Zurich.  Dominicans,  Aognstines* 
Capuchins,  so  long  opposed  to  each  other,  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  living  together ;— -an  anticipated 
purgatory  for  these  poor  monks.  In  place  of  those 
degenerated  institutions  were  founded  schools,  an  bos- 
piul,  a  theological  seminary.  Learning  and  charity 
everywhere  took  the  place  of  sloth  and  selflshueea. 

These  triumphs  of  the  Reformation  could  not  eecapo 
notice.  The  monks,  the  priests,  and  their  prelates, 
not  knowing  how  to  more,  everywhere  felt  that  the 

Sound  was  passing  from  under  their  feet ;  and  that 
e  Church  was  on  the  point  of  sinking  under  iu  unpre- 
cedented dangers.  The  oligarchs  3t  the  cantons. — 
the  hired  supporters  of  foreign  capitulations,  perceived 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  if  they  wished  to  pre- 
serve their  own  privileges  ;  and  at  the  moment  when 
the  Church,  in  her  tenor,  was  sinkioA  Into  the  earth, 
they  again  tendered  her  the  support  <m  their  arms  bris- 
tlinff  with  steel.  A  John  Faber  was  reinforced  by  a 
Steui  or  John  Hug  of  Lucerne,  and  the  civil  authority 
oame  forward  to  assist  that  power  of  the  hierarchy 
which  opens  his  mouth  to  blaspheme,  and  makes  war 
against  the  saints. f 

Public  opinon  had  for  a  long  while  demanded  a  con- 
ference. No  other  way  appeared  of  quelling  the  peo- 
ple t  "Only  convince  us  from  the  Scriptures,**  said 
the  Council  of  Zurich  to  the  Diet,  •'  and  we  will  fall 
in  with  your  desires.*^  **  The  Zurichers."  said  the 
people,  **  have  given  you  their  promise ;  if  you  are 
able  to  refute  them  from  the  Scrpiturea,  why  not  do 
iti  And  if  not  able,  why  not  yourselves  conform  to 
the  Bible  ?** 

Th«  conferences  at  Zurich  had  had  a  mighty  infln- 
||ac« ;  it  seemed  politic  to  oppose  to  them  a  conferenco 
be>l  in  a  city  in  the  interest  of  Rome ;  taking  at  tho 
same  lune  aV  necessary  precautions  to  secure  the  Yk- 
lorv  to  *»e  Pom's  party. 

It  IS  tHH  thai  the  same  party  had  declared  aoch 
discussions  uHawM,— but  a  door  of  evasion  waa  foond 
to  escape  that  l*«culty :  for,  said  they,  an  that  it  is 
proposed  to  do  is  twaedare  and  condemn  the  peeUlent 
doctrine  of  Zwiogle.\  Thj,  difficulty  obviated,  they 
looked  about  thert  for  v  ^uidy  disputant,  and  Doctor 
Cok  offered  hunself.    H%had  no  leer  of  the  isaiw. 

•  Vita,  Boribni  et  doetiina  kei%«s««|M'cUslD  aBna  ithm 
tos  Ibns  fnHims.    (2w.  Eri.  p.  466.)       ^'^"^  "r^  ""^ 

f  Rev.  zvitt. 

t  Dsasdsr  g«siB  man, one  eiae  sflhe  ^miiai^  ^^^  aft 
akiUeawss.    ^Bailing.  Chr.  I.  p.  tSU     ^  " 

^  Diet  of  Laesras,  Utk  ofMareh,  IMl 
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**  Zwingle,  no  doabt,  hw  mon  knowledge  of  cows  thao 
ef  booki,'*t  obienred  he,  «•  HofmeiaUr  reporU. 

The  gieiid  Coaocil  of  Zurich  deepatcbed  a  safe-coa- 
dact  for  £ek  to  repair  direct  to  Zurich ;  but  Eck 
loswerad,  that  be  would  await  the  aoawer  of  the  Coq- 
federatiotti  Zwiuglo,  on  this,  propoeed  to  dispute  at 
Stk  Gall,  er  at  Schaffhausen,  but  the  Council,  gioand^ 
iaf  its  decisioB  on  an  article  in  the  federal  compact, 
which  provided  that  any  person  accused  of  uiisdemea^ 
nor  should  be  tried  in  the  place  of  hie  abodoj  enjoined 
Zwiogle  to  retract  hie  olbr. 

The  Diet  at  leoffth  came  to  the  decision  that  a 
coufcrenee  should  take  place  at  Baden,  and  appointed 
the  l(kh  of  May,  1526.  This  meeting  promised 
important  consquences ;  for  it  was  the  result  and  seal 
of  that  alliance  that  had  just  been  concluded  between 
the  power  of  the  Church  and  the  aristocrats  of  the 
Confederation.  "See,*'  said  Zwinffle  to  Vadian, 
**  what  cheeo  oligarohs  and  Fabert  axe  oaring  enough  to 


Accordingly,  the  decision  to  be  expected  from  the 
Diet  was  a  question  of  deep  interest  in  Switzerland. 
Noae  coold  doubt  that  a  conference  held  under  such 
auspices  would  be  anything  but  auspicious  to  the  Re- 
(brmsiion.  Were  not  the  five  cantons  most  devoted 
to  the  Pope*s  views  paramount  in  influence  in  Baden  ? 
Had  they  not  already  condemned  Zwingle*s  doctrine, 
and  poraued  it  with  nre  and  sword  1  At  Lucerne,  had 
be  not  been  bnmc  in  effigy  with  eveij  expression .  of 
contsmpC  ?  At  Friburff,  had  not  his  writings  been  con- 
ngoed  to  the  flames  f  Throughout  the  five  Clintons, 
was  not  his  death  demanded  by  popular  clamour! 
The  cantons  that  exercised  a  sort  of  suzerainty  in 
Badeo,  had  they  not  declared  that  Z winkle  ehould  be 
•eizod  if  he  aet  bis  foot  on  any  part  of  their  tenitoiy  U 
Had  not  Uberlioger,  one  of  their  chiefs,  declared  that 
1m  only  wished  he  bad  him  in  his  power  that  he  might 
bang  him,  though  he  should  be  called  an  executioner 
aa  loDg  as  he  lived  ^  And  Doctor  Eck  himself,  had 
be  not  for  yean  past  called  for  fire  and  sword  as  the 
only  methods  to  be  resorted  to  against  heretics! — 
What  then  mast  be  the  end  of  this  conference,  and 
what  result  can  it  have  but  the  death  of  the  Reformer! 

Such  weie  the  fean  that  agitated  the  commission 
appointed  at  Zurich,  to  examine  into  the  matter. 
Zwii^Ie,  beholding  their  agitation,  rose,  and  said, 
"  You  know  what  happened  at  Baden  to  the  valiant 
mtn  of  Stamnoheim,  and  how  the  blood  of  the  Wirths 
ataiosd  the  acafibld— and  yet  we  are  summoned  to 
the  very  place  of  their  execution !  Let  Zurich,  Berne, 
Saint  Gall,  or,  if  they  will,  Basle,  Constance,  or 
Schaffhaosen,  be  chosen  for  the  conference ;  let  it  be 
agreed  that  none  but  essential  points  shall  be  discussed, 
that  the  word  of  God  shall  be  the  only  standard  of 
aoibority  which  nothing  shall  be  allowed  to  supersede, 
aad  then  I  am  readjr  to  come  forward.  **il 

Meanwhile,  fanaticism  was  already  aroused  and  waa 
striking  down  her  victims.  On  ibe  10th  of  May,  1526, 
that  is,  about  a  week  before  the  discussion  at  Baden, 
a  consistory,  headed  by  the  ssroe  Faber  who  cbal- 
teoged  Zwingte,  condemned  to  the  flames,  as  a  heretic, 
an  evangelical  minister  named  John  Hiigle,  pastor  of 
Lindaa,5  who  ssngthe  Te  Deum  while  walking  to  the 

*  fir  babe  wokl  aekr  Xuhe  naaolkea  ala  Buchar  galeaen. 
(Z«.Opp^U.|k406.) 
t  Vide  aoBo^iaid  audssBtollgarchi  atqoe  Faber.  (Zw.  Epp. 

p.484) 

r  betretea  werde,  geaa- 


t^wiMTlilBikraai  Gebrl«t.woer 
gen  T.a  nehmflo.    (Zw.  Opp  iL  p.  4^) 

^DsvaUfeergani  aUaeia  Lebtai 
werden,  r/bld.  n.  a&a.) 


Lebtag  ela  Heaker  geaannt 

wmien,    (IbJd.  p.  464.) 
I  Weilmd  wir  gans  gaaaigt  ayn  xe  enchynen.   (Ibid,  p 

4tt; 

f  Haae  hmi^ieB  bwretiean  daamaaiua,  pn^toimas'  el 
eaacalcaaas.    (piottbig.  Hslv.  K,  Oesoh.  111.  p.  KM.) 


place  of  execution.  At  the  same  time,  another  mini- 
ster, named  Peter  Spongier,  was  drowned  at  Fxibuig, 
by  order  of  the  bishop  ^  Constance. 

Gloomy  tidings  reached  Zwiogle  from  alt  sides^ 
His  brother-in-law,  Leonard  Tremp,  wrote  to  him  from 
Berne :  **  I  conjure  you,  as  yeu  value  your  life,  not  to 
repair  to  Baden.  I  know  that  they  will  not  respect 
your  safe-conduct.'*/ 

Jt  was  confidently  asserted  that  a  project  had  been 
formed  to  seise,  gao,  and  throw  him  into  a  boat  which 
would  carrv  him  on  to  some  secret  place.f  Tsking. 
into  consioeration  these  threap  of  danger  and  deaths 
the  council  of  Zurich  resolved  that  Zwingle  should  not 
go  to  Baden.^ 

The  day  for  the  discussion  being  fixed  for  the  19t)t 
of  May,  the  disputanu  and  repreaentatives  of  the 
cantooa  and  bishops  slowly  qollec(ed.  Firat,  on  the 
side  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  appeared  the  pompons 
and  boastful  Eck ;  on  the  Protestant  aide,  the  modest 
and  gentle  (Ecolampsdius.  The  latter  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  perils  sttending  this  discussion :  **  Long 
had  he  hesitated,*'  ssys  an  ancient  historian,  *'  like  a 
timid  stsg,  worried  by  furious  dogs  ;'*  at  length  be  de- 
cided on  proceeding  to  Baden ;  first  making-  this  so- 
lemn protestation-—*'  I  recognise  no  other  rule  of  judg- 
ment than  the  word  of  God.*'  He  had,  at  fiiat,  mucii 
wished  that  Zwingle  should  share  his  perils  ;^  but  he 
soon  saw  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the  hitFepid  doctor 
bad  shown  himself  fn  thsl  fanatieat  city,  the  anger  dt 
the  Roman  Catholics,  kindling  at  the  sight  of  1dm, 
would  hsve  involved  them  both  In  destruction. 

The  fint  step  was  to  detenalne  the  laws  which 
should  regulate  the  controversy.  Eck  proposed  that 
the  deputies  of  the  Forest  Cantons  should  be  aothoriaed 
to  pronounce  the  final  judgment — a  propoeal  which,  if 
it  bad  been  adopted,  would  have  decided  beforehand 
the  condemnation  of  the  refbrmed  doctrines.  Thomas 
Plater,  who  had  come  from  Zorich  to  attend  the  con- 
ference, waa  despatched  by  (Eeolampadiae  to  aak 
Zwingle*s  sdvice.  Arrrring  at  night,  he  was  with  dif^ 
ficulty^  admitted  into  the  Reformer'e  heoee.  Zwingle, 
waking  op,  and  rubbing  bis  eves^  exdairaed,  **  Ye«  are  - 
an  unseasonable  visitant— what  news  do  you  brinff  f 
For  these  six  weeks  past,  I  have  had  no  rtat  (  thamct 
to  this  dispnte.'MI  Plater  eUted  what  Eck  required. 
''And  how,'*  replied  Zwingl^  "can  thoee^Masants  be 
made  to  understand  such  matters  ?  they^  would  be  mook 
more  at  home  in  milking  their  cows^'T 

On  the  Hist  of  Mayv  the  conference  began.  Eck 
and  Flaber,  aeeompanied  by  erelatee,  magistrates,  aad 
doctors,  robed  in  aamaslraiM  eilk,  and  bedixened  with 
ririffs,  chains,  and  oroeees,*^  fenaired  to  the  cfaareh. 
Eck  haughtily  ascended  a  polpifr  superbly  decorated, 
while  the  hantble  CEcolampadiua,  meanly  clad,  est  fac- 
ing his  adversarv,  upon  a  rudely-eonstnicied  platform^ 
**  During  the  whole  time  the  conference  lasted,"  saye 
the  chronicler,  Bollinger,  **  Eck  and  his  party  were 
lodged  in  the  parsonage  house  of  Baden,  firing  sump- 
tuously, living  gaily  and  diaorderiy,  drinking  freely  the 
wine  with  which  they  were  supplied  by  the  abbot  of  ' 
Wettingen.tt  Eck,  it  was  said,  takes  the  bstbs  at 
Baden,  but  it  Is  in  vfine  that  he  bathes.    The  Refop- 

Caveatls  per  capnt  vettmn.  (Zw.  Epp.  p.  488.) 

t  Naviaio  captuaa,  ora  aiox  obtnrato,  olani  Ailiae  deeerlaB- 
dam.    (Ocw.  Myo.  Vit  Zw.) 

1  Zwfngliam  Senatua  Tigvrlniis  Badeaam  diailttere  recns 
avit.  (Ibid.) 

1 81  peri^taSwrls,  petielHaUmaroainea  taevai.  (Kw.  Epp. 
p.  $19.) 

HIcbbenlneWochennlelndasBethKooitmen.  (Flatei^ 
I«AeD.p.3e8)  

TSIeventandensiebbaaaiirKiikiiialkeii.    (IbM.) 

*«Mlt8yden,DamaftQnd8ammetbeklerdet  (BolLChr* 
I.  p.  sat.)  ' 

ttVerbrochtsBvllwyn.    (Ibld^ 
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men,  on  the  cootraij,  made  }^i  a  sorry  eppeanDce,  and 
were  scgfled  at  aa  a  trodp  of  mendicants.  Their  man- 
ner of  life'  afforded  a  atrlkinff  contrast  to  that  of  tiie 
Pope*s  champions.  The  IsMtord  of  the  Pike,  the  hm 
at  which  CEcolaropadius  Mged,  cnrioosto  aee  how  the 
latter  spent  hii  time  in  his  room,  reported,  that  wfaen- 
ever  he  looked  in  on  him,  he  foond  htm  either  reading 
or  pfaying.  It  mast  be  confessed,-  lyaid  be,  that  be  is 
a  ver^  pious  heretic.'* 

The  discussion  lasted  eighteen  da]ra;  and  every 
morning  the  clersy  of  Baden  went  in  solerbn  |>toees- 
aibn,  chanting  iTtaijfesy  in  order  to  insure  victory. 
Eck  was  the  only  one  who  spoke  in  (fefence  of  the 
Aomish  doctrines.  He  was  at  Baden  eisctly  what 
h^  was  at  Leipsic,  with  ^the  same  German  Iwang,  the 
skme  broad  snoolders  and  sonorooa  voice,  reminding 
one  of 'a  town-crier,  and,  in  appearance,  more  like  a 
batcher  than  a  divine.  'He  was  vehement  in  dbpotins, 
according  to  bit  usual  custom ;  trying  to  wound  his 
opponents  by  insulting  language,  and  even  now' and 
then  breaking  oat  io  an  oath:*  The  president  never 
called  him  to  order — 

£ek  stamps  his  feet,  and  daps  hia  hands. 

He  niTSS.  he  swears,  he  scolds ; 
'^  I  do,**  oribs  he,  **  what  Rome  eoaunaads» 

▲nd  tewh  whate'er  abe  holda."t 

GBeolMspadkiat  oq  (be  contrary,  wiih  his  serene 
cpontenaneo,  bis  noWe  and  patriaKhfil  air,  jipoke  wilh 
so  much  miktnees,  but  at  the  aame  lime  with  so  voch 
ability  and  cooragat  that  even  his  anugoniata,  affected 
and  impnaaed,  whispoied  Io  one  another,  "  Oh,  that 
the  tail,  sallow  matf  were  on  our  aide  l"X  Somelimeib 
indeed,  he  was  rikoved  at  beholding  tjhe  hatred  and  vio- 
lence of  his  audilofa:  '«0h,"  said  be,  with  what  im* 
Stience  do  they  listen  to  mo ;  but  God  will  ool  forego 
iaffloiy,  and  it  ia  th«i  only  that  we  seek."^ 

Grcolnmpndiasi  having  combated  Eck's  first  thesis, 
which  tuiDod  on  the  teal  presence,  Haller,  who  had 
Fanched  Badoo  aA«r  the  commonoemeat  of  the  diacoa- 
eioni  entered  the  lisu  against  the  second.  Little  used  Io 
anch  discusaiona,  constitutionally  timid,  fettored  by  the 
ittetnicliooe  of  his  sovemment,  and  embsarraased  by  the 
pMieiioe  of  its  chief  magieliale,  Gaspard  Mnliioen,  a  bit- 
tor  enemy  of  the  Relbnnation,  Haller  had-  non«  of  the 
confident  beniing  of  bis  aniaaoni^t ;  but  he  had  more 
mnl  airen^h*  when  Haller  bad  concluded,  (Eoolan^ 
padius  again  entered  the  lista,  end  pressed  Eckaocloae- 
ly«  that  tiie  lalter  wee  compoUed  to  faU  back  upon  the 
ctaioin  of  the  dwrch.  "  In  our  SwiUorUnd.**  anf ^er- 
od  (Ecolampadiua»  *'  cneMi  is  of  no  force  unless  it  be 
according  to  the  oonatitoiion ;  now,  in  nil  matters  of 
f«ilh«  the  Bibk  ia  ooi  conatitntioou'* 

The  third  theaia,  regarding  invocation  of  aaiuls;  4c 
fonrtb,  on  imagee;  ifie  fifth,  on  puraatory,  were.auc- 
cisaively  discossed.i  No  one  came  forward  to  dispute 
the  two  last  thesea,  which  bore  reference  to  original 
ain  and  baptism. 

Zwingle  look  an  important  part  in  the  whole  of  the  dia- 
cussioo.  The  Csthdic  party  bad  appointed  four  secreu- 
rins,  and  prohibited  all  other  persons  from  lakiog  notes 
on  pain  pf  death.  B  Neverthdeas,  a  atudeni  fn>m  die  Va- 
laia,  named  Jerome  Walsch,  gifted  with  a  retentive 

•  8e  SBtwnscht  icam  eUwaa  cin  Bchur.    (BulL  Chr.  i.  p. 


f  Bpg  sablet  ait  ftttsso  and  henden 
Ptng  an  ichelken  und  acheaden,  etc. 


(CoataoiporBMsof  Poeaa  of  NioboUs  MaaoaL  of  Berne.) 
fO  wete  der  lange  gal  man  uffanier  iTten.   (BolL  Chr.  L 

^  Domino  «aam  gloriam,  qnam  ralram  cnpimoa  ne  utiqi 


doertaor.    (Zw.  Kpp.  p.6IL)  lf%^ 

^1  Man  aoUte  eiattrn  oiiae  aller  «-«iUr  Urtheilen,  den  Kopf      1 1 

•Oaaen.    (Thon.  Plateri  Lebens  Be«:hreib.  p.  M3.)  lUA.) 


memory,  earefolly  impressed  upon  his  mind  sU  that  ht 
heard,  and,  upon  leaving  the  aaeembly,  prieatdj  eooi- 
mitted  his  feoollectione  to  writing.  Thomas  Flatei, 
and  Zimmemann,  of  Wfaiterthur«  canied  thsss  aotas 
to  Zwingle  every  dsy,  as  also  leltorB  from  (SeelsBi- 
pedias,  and  brought  beck  tbe  Rofonnei'e  saswan.  TV 
gates  of  Beden  were  guarded  by  balbetdieia,  sad  it 
was  only  by  inventing  ^iAient  eacneee  thai  lbs  tue 
messengers  could  evade  the  qeeelione  of  tbe  soMienb 
who  were  at  a  loee  to  comprehend  why  Aese  ysatkt 
so  freooentiy  entered  and  quitted  tbe  ci^.*  Thai 
Zwingle,  though  abaent  from  Beden  in  bodily  piessDe^ 
wss  with  them  in  spirit 

He  advised  and  slrangtboned  bie  friends,  and  rsArtcd 
bis  adversafies.  <*  Zwingle,'^  aays  Oswald  Myeonioi, 
**  bss  laboured  more  in  meditating  npon,  and  watduag 
the  contest,  snd  transmitting  his  ^viee  to  Baden,  thi 
be  could  have  done  by  diepnting  in  person  in  cha 
midst  of  bis  enemies.'*t 

During  tbe  whole  time  of  tbe  eonferaDce,  the  Roona 
Catholics  were  in  a  ferment,  publiebing  abroad  tbe  re- 
port of  advantages  gslned  by  tbem.  **  (Scolampadioi,'' 
cried  they,  **  yanqoished  by  Eck,  liee  prostrate  on  tht 
field,  and  aues  for  quarter  ;$  the  pope'e  autbority  will 
be  everywhere  reetored."^  These  statenenfs  wot 
indostriously  circobited  throvghont  tho  cantons,  andtkt 
many,  prompt  to  believe  every  meaoar,  gave  cndit  (a 
these  vauntings  of  the  partisans  of  Rome. 

The  discussion  being  concloded,  tbe  monk,  Maner, 
of  Lucerne,  nicknamed  the  '*  tom-cat,"  came  forward, 
and  read  forty  articlee  of  aceosalion  against  Zwingle. 
^  I  thought,'^  ssid  bo,  **  that  the  daetard  woold  appear 
and  answer  for  himself,  but  he  baa  not  done  ae:  I  am 
therefore  joatified  by  every  law,  both  human  and  di- 
vine, in  declaring  forty  times  over,  that  the  tjrsnt  af 
Zurich  and  alt  his  partieans  am  rebels,  tisra,  peijaitd 
peraons,  adulterers,  infidela,  thievee,  rofaberrof  tauiplei. 
fit  only  for  the  gidlows ;  and  that  any  honest  nsa  ffloit 
disgrace  himseR  if  he  bold  any  tntercoorse  with  than, 
of  what  kind  soever.*'  Such  was  the  opprsbrioaa  lan- 
guage which,  at  that  time,  was  honoured  with  tbe 
name  of  **  Christian  controversy,'*  by  divines,  wbna 
the  Church  of  Rome  herself  might  weM  Uoab  toic- 
knowledge. 

Great  agitatioQ  prevailed  at  Bnden :  Ae  gcMnl 
feeling  was,  that  the  RefMrmers  were  overcone«  doI 
by  force  of  arguments,  but  by  power  of  lunga.!  Oalf 
CEcolampadiua  and  ten  of  hia  frienda  signsd  a  ftoie^t 
againat  the  theses  of  Eck,  while  thej  were  "^^^J^ 
no  less  than  eighty  persons,  including  thoas  wbo  bad 
presided  at  the  discussion,  and  all  the  monks  of  Wi<' 
tengen.  Haller  had  left  iSaden  before  the  tennioauoo 
of  the  conference.  . 

The  majority  of  the  diet  then  decreed,  that  as  Zwoh 
gle,the  leader  in  these  pernicious  doctrtnea,  r^^"'^^ 
appear,  and  as  the  ministers  who  had  come  to  dtd» 
hardened  themselves  againat  conviction,  both  tbe  one 
and  the  otbera  were  in  cooseqaence  cast  oot  fton  u* 
bosom  of  the  church.f 

•  When  I  waa  aaked,  •«  What  are  jou  going  t»*^  Ull 
plied,  "  I  am  carrjing  ehiclten*  to  sell  to  tbe  geotl"*^^ 

(PlaW* 


araoome  to  the  baths  f-4ha  ehjokeaa  weragi^ 
rioh,end  tbe  gusfdaoould  not  undantand  no 
I  fUwayi  got  them  ao  lx:eah,  an4  '»  «o  short  a  Ui 
autoblognphj.) 


time. 


\  laborasiet  dlspoUndo  vel  inter  medioi  he^J^ 
.  Zw.)  See  the  varfoua  writinga  oompoted  J^Jj* 
ive  to  tbe  Baden  conference.     (0pp.  ii«  p*  ^ZSl 


t  Qnam  laboi 
Myc.  V!t.  Zw.; 
gle  relative  to  tbe  Baden  conference.     (0pp.  !■•  r  T»^k 

t  (Bcolampadins  rtetui  jacet  in  arena  pnwtrstse  i»  teem 
herbam  porrexlt    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  614  ) 

k  9pem  concipKont  latam  fore  at  legnoai  Jjpsoratt 
tur.    abld.  p  6iaj  ^^  ^gt 

I  Die  Erangelttcha  weres  wot  wlendtaMS.  "'f"  S) 


Von  gemefaker  Klychea 


(iiill.< 
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But  this  celebrated  oonteet,  which  had  originated  in 
(be  zeal  of  the  oligarchs  and  the  clergy,  was  yet  in  tU 
effects  to  be  fatal  to  both.  Those  who  had  contended 
for  the  gospel,  returning  to  their  homes,  infased  into 
their  fenow-citizens  an  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  they 
had  defended  ;  and  Bertie  and  Basle,  two  of  ihe  most 
influentisl  canto&s  of  the  Helvetic' confederation,  be- 
gan thenceforth  to  fall  away  from  the  ranks  of  the 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  GBcoIampadius  would  be 
ibe  first  to  suffer,  the  rather  as  be  was  Bot  a  native  of 
Switzerland  ^and  it  was  not  without  some  fear  that  he 
returned  to  uaile.  But  his  alarm  was  quickly  dissi< 
pated.  His  gentle  words  had  suak  deeply  into  those 
unprejudiced  minds  which  had  been  closed  against  the 
vociferations  of  Eck ;  and  he  waa  received  w^ith  accla- 
mations by  all  men  of  pioty.  His  advarsaries,  it  is 
true,  used  all  their  efforts  to  exclude  him  from  the  pul- 
pit, but  in  vain  ;  he  uught  and  preached  with  greater 
energy  than  before,  and  never  had  the  people  mani- 
fested a  more  ardent  thirst  fur  the  word  of  the  Lord.* 

The  course  of  events  at  Berne  was  of  a  similar 
character.  The  conference  at  Baden,  which  it  had 
been  hoped  would  stifle  the  Reformation,  gave  to  it 
a  new  impulse  in  this  the  most  powerful  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  No  sooner  had  Halier  arrived  in  the  capital, 
tban  the  inferior  council  summoned  him  before  them, 
and  commanded  him  to  celebrate  mass.  Hsller  asked 
leave  to  answer  before  the  Grand  council ;  and  the 
people  came  together,  thinking  it  behoved  them  to  de- 
fend their  pastor.  Halier,  in  alarm*  declared  that  he 
would  rather  quit  the  city  than  be  the  innocent  occa- 
sion of  disorders.  Upon  this,  tranquillity  being  restored, 
**  If,"  said  the  reformer,  "  I  am  required  to  perform 
masi,  I  most  resign  my  office  :  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  irath  of  his  holy  word  lie  nearer  to  my  heart  than 
any  care  what '  I  shall  eat,  or  wherewithal  I  shall  he 
clothed.***  Halier  uttered  these  words  with  much 
emotion  ;  the  members  of  the  counsel  were  much  af- 
fected ;  even  some  of  his  opponents  were  moved  to 
tears.t  Once  more  was  moderation  fonnd  to  be 
•tKDgth.  To  meet,  in  aome  meaaorot  the  require- 
ments of  Rome,  Halier  was  removed  from  his  office  of 
canon,  but  appointed  preacher.  His  most  violent  ene- 
mies, Iiewis  and  Anthony  von  Diesbtch,  and  Anthony 
VOQ  Erlach,  indignant  at  this  decision,  immediately 
withdrew  from  the  council  and  the  city,  and  threw  up 
their  rank  as  citizens.  *'  Berne  stumbled,**  said  Halier, 
**  bat  she  has  risen  op  in  greater  strength  than  ever." 
This  firmness  of  the  Bernese  made  a  powerful  impres- 
sion in  Switscrland.t 

Bot  the  effects  of  the  conference  of  Baden  w^e  not 
confined  to  Heme  and  Basle.  While  these  evenU 
were  occorriog  in  those  powerful  cities,  a  movement 
more  or  less  of  the  same  character  was  io  progress  in 
•everal  other  sUtos  of  the  confederation.  The  preach- 
ers of  St.  Gall,  on  their  return  from  Baden,  proclaimed 
the  gospel.4  At  the  oonelustoD  of  a  public  meeting, 
the  iaages  were  lemoved  from  the  parish  choich  of 
St.  Lawrence,  awl  the  iohabitanta  parted  with  iheir 
costly  dresses,  jewels^  rings,  and  gold  chains,  thai  they 
■igfat  employ  the  Moaey  in'  wo&s  of  charity.  The 
Reformation  did,  it  is  trne,  strip  men  of  their  poeaee* 
•ions,  but  it  was  ia  order  that  the  poor  mlsht  be  cloth- 
^ ;  and  the  only  worldly  goods  it  claimed  the  sarren* 
der  of,  were  those  of  the  refonned  ihemselvee.1 

*n«b«  Teilil  Dondai  admodasa  ritlente.  (Zw.  Epp.  p. 
Ml.) 

t  THlier,  (htck.  v.  Bern.,  tti.  ^  94S. 
^  )  mfoil  bio  nsbb  Bemates  tan  dextre  in  ssrvaado  Bcrck- 
(oUo  iQo  Mrine.    (Ecot.  ad.  Zw  Epp  p.  618 ) 

S  8tn  OsHMtss  offlells  suto  rMtltiitoi.    (2w.  Epp.  p.  618.) 

I  Koitbare  Klsidor.  KMnedIeD,Rliig,  Ksttea^  elo.  ftajwiUig 
vstkauft.  (Hott,iiLiiua38J 


At  Molhausen  the  preaching  was  continued  wkh 
unwearied  boldneas.  Thurgovia  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces  daily  drew  nearer  to  the  doctrine  hekl  in 
Zurich.  Immediately  after  the  conference,  Zurzaeh 
abolished  the  use  of  images  in  its  churches,  and  almost 
the  whole  district  of  Baden  received  the  gospel. 

Nothing  can  ahow  more  clearly  than  sucn  facts  ne 
these  which  party  had  really  triumphed.  Hence  we 
find  Zwingle,  contemplating  what  waa  passing  around 
him,  fliving  thanks  to  God :  *'  Manifold  are  their  at- 
tacks/* said  he,  *'hut  the  Lord  is  above  all  their  threiit- 
enings  and  all  their  violence ;  a  wonderful  unanimity 
in  beoalf  of  the  gospel  prevails  in  the  city  and  canton 
of  Zurich— we  shall  overcome  all  things  by  the  prayer 
of  faith.*"  Shortly  afterwards,  writing  tp  Halier,  he 
expressed  himself  thus :  **  Everything  here  below  M^ 
lows  its  appointed  -course :  after  Um  rode  northern 
blast  comes  the  gentle  breeze.  The  scorching  heat  of 
summer  is  succeeded  by  the  treaeurea  of  autumn.  And 
now,  after  stem  contesU,  tho  Creator  of  all  thinss, 
whom  we  aor?e,  has  opened  for  us  a  passa|0D  into  wo 
enemy*a  camp.  We  are  at  last  permitted  to  leceive 
among  os  the  Chiistian  doctrine,  that  dove  so  long  de- 
nied entrance*  bot  which  has  never  ceased  to  watoh 
for  the  hour  when  she  might  return.  Be  thou  thm 
Noah  to  receive  and  abetter  her.*' 

This  same  year  Zurich  made  an  importini  acquiai- 
tion,  Conrad  Pellicao,  superior  of  the  Franciscan  cos- 
vent  at  Basle,  professor  of  theologyt  when  only  twenty* 
four  years  of  age,  bad,  throogb  the  interest  of  Zwiagle, 
been  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  Hebrew  professor  at 
Zurich.  On  his  arrivsl  he  said,  '*  I  have  long  since  re- 
nounced the  pope,  and  desired  to  live  to  Christ."! 
Pellicaa's  critical  ulent*  rendered  him  one  of  the  most 
useful  labourers  in  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation. 

Early  in  1637,  Zurich,  still  excluded  from  the  diet 
by  the  Romish  cantons,  andwiahing  to  take,  advantage 
of  the  mon  favourable  diapeaition  manifested  by  some 
of  the  confederates,  convened  an  aasembly  within  her 
own  walls.  It  was  eUeoded  by  deputies  firom  Berne, 
Basle,  SchaSbaosen,  Appenxell,  end  St.  GaU.  "  We 
require,**  aaid  the  deputies  of  Znrich,  "  that  God's 
word,  which  alone  leada  us  to  Christ  emcified,  be  tho 
one  thing  preached,  Uught,  sod  exalted.  We  n- 
nounce  all  doctrines  of  men,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  custom  of  our  forefathera  ;  bein^  well  assured  that 
if  they  had  been  visited  by  this  diving  light  of  the 
word,  which  we  enjoy,  they  would  have  embraced  it 
with  more  reverence  than  we,  their  unworthy  descend* 
anU-^t  The  deputies  present  promised  to  take  into 
conaideration  the  representations  made  by  their  brath- 
ren  or  Zurich. 

Thus  the  breach  in  the  walls  of  Rome  was  every 
day  widened.  The  Bsden  conferonce  it  was  hoped 
would  have  reJMired  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  that 
time  forward  the  cantons  that  had  hitherto  been  only 
doobtflil,  appeared  willing  to  make  common  cause 
with  Zurich.  The  ReformsUon  wis  ilreedy  epraeding 
among  the  inhabiunu  of  the  pUin,  and  beginning  to 
ascend  the  sides  of  the  monnUins  ;  and  the  more  an- 
cient cantons,  which  had  been  as  the  cradle,  and  an 
still  the  ciUdel,  of  Switaerland— seemed  in  their  alpine 
inelosorea,  alone  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  religion  cf 
their  fathers.  These  moonuineers,  constentty  ea- 
posed  to  violent  storms,  avalanches,  and  overflowing 
tonrenta,  are  all  their  lives  obliged  to  struggle       "--* 


»  FideU  sain  oretIsM  omnia  sepsrabiflSM.    (Zw.  Effp.  B. 

t  Jamdndumysp*  reaimtiavi  at  Cbriato  vivsra  concopivL 

I  Mlt'^hohieni  Worth  undaAr  DsnkbaxlceH  dana  w* 
aagenonuBML  (Zorioh  ArcUr.AbsoluBeBBtsf  nsehLioht' 
meaie.) 
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tbese  fonnidable  enemiea,  and  to  sacrifice  eTerythinf^ 
for  the  preaervation  of  the  paatorea  where  their  flocka 
graze,  and  the  roofs  which  ahelter  them  from  ihe  tem- 
pest, and  which,  at  any  moment,  may  be  awept  away 
by  an  inandation.  Hence  a  conservative  principle  is 
fltrikingly  developed  among  them,  and  has  been  traua- 
mitted  from  generation  to  generation.  With  these 
children  of  the  mountains,  wisdom  consists  in  preserv* 
ing  what  they  have  inherited  from  their  fathers. 

At  the  period  we  are  recording,  these  rude  Helve- 
tians  struggled  against  the  Reformation  that  came  to 
change  their  faith  and  worship,  as  at  this  very  hour 
Uiey  contend  against  the  roaring  waters  which  tumble 
from  their  snow-ctsd  hills,  or  againat  those  modern 
notions  and  poUiica  which  have  established  themselves 
in  the  adjoining  cantons.  They  will  probably  be  the 
Tery  last  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  that  two-fold 
power  which  has  already  planted  its  sundard  on  the 
adjacent  hills,  and  ia  steadily  gaining  ground  upon 
these  conservative  communities. 

Accordingly,  these  cantons,  yet  more  irritated 
•gainst  Berne  and  againat  Zurich,  and  trembling  lest 
that  powerfot  state  should  desert  their  interests,  aa- 
••mbied  ^eir  deputies  in  Berne,  itself,  eight  days  after 
the  coniference  at  Zurich.  They  calleid  on  the  council 
f  deprive  the  innovating  teachera  of  their  office,  to 
proacribe  their  doctrines,  and  to  maintain  the  ancient 
and  true  Chriatian  laith,  as  eonfirmed  by  past  ages,  and 
•ealed  by  the  blood  of  martyra.  "  Convene  all  the 
bailiwicks  of  the  canton,'*  added  they,  **  if  they  refuae 
to  do  thia,  we  wiH  take  it  upon  ouraelvea."  Ine  Ber- 
nese were  iiriuted,  and  replied,  **  We  require  no  aa- 
•istwce  in  the  directing  of  those  who  hold  authority 
nnder  us." 

This  answer  only  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  forest 
cantons ;  and  those  very  cantons,  which  had  been  the 
cradle  of  the  poHtieal  liberty  of  Switzerland,  affrighted 
at  the  progreas  of  reUgwiu  liberty,  began  toseok  even 
foreign  alliances,  in  oraer  to  destroy  it.  In  opposing 
the  enemies  of  the  capitulations,  it  seemed  to  them 
reasonable  to  seek  the  aid  of  capitulations ;  and  if  the 
oligarchs  of  Switserland  were  not  aufficiently  power- 
ful, it  was  natural  to  have  recourse  ie  the  princes,  their 
allies.  Austria,  who  had  found  it  imposaiblo  to  main- 
lain  her  own  authority  iu  the  confsderatioD,  was  ready 


to  interfere  to  strengthen  the  power  of  Rome.  Bent 
learned  with  terror  that  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles 
v.,  was  preparing  to  march  against  Zurich,  and  sU 
those  who  took  part  with  the  Reformation.* 

Circumstancea  were  becoming  more  trying.  A  soe- 
cession  of  events,  more  or  less  adverae,  auch  as  the 
excesses  of  the  Anabaptisu,  the  disputes  with  Luther 
concerning  the  Lord*s  Supper,  and  other  caoaea,  seem- 
ed to  have  compromised  the  proapecta  of  the  Reforras- 
lion  in  Switzerland.  The  conference  at  Baden  had 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  papists,  and  the  sword 
which  they  had  brandished  asainat  their  ofponents 
had  been  shivered  in  their  hands ;  but  their  animosity 
and  rage  did  but  increase,  and  they  began  to  prepare 
for  a  fresh  effort.  The  Imperial  power  was  m  motion ; 
and  the  Austrian  bands,  which  had  been  compelled  to 
ahameful  flight,  from  the  defiles  of  Morgarten  and  the 
heights  of  Sempach,  stood  ready  to  enter  Switzcrlsnd 
with  flying  banners,  to  confirm  the  tottering  authority 
of  Rome.  The  moment  was  critical :  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  halt  between  two  opinions ;  to  be  "  neither 
clear  nor  muddy."  Berne,  and  other  cantona  which 
had  so  long  hesitated,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  decision,  either  to  return  wi^oot  loss  of  time  to  the 
papal  ranks,  or  to  take  their  atand  vrith  boldneaa  on  the 
side  of  Christ. 

Just  then  Witliam  Farel,  a  Frenchman,  from  the 
mountaina  of  Dauphiny,  communicated  a  powerful  ins- 
pulse  to  Switzerland,  decided  the  reformation  of  the 
western  cantons,  hitherto  sunk  in  a  profound  slumber, 
and  so  caused  the  bahiBce  to  incline  in  favour  of  the 
new  doctrines  throughout  the  confederation.  Fard*s 
coming  resembled  the  arrival  of  thoae  freah  troops* 
who,  just  when  the  battle  hanga  doubtfully,  appear 
upon  the  field,  thtnw  themselves  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  and  decide  the  victorv.  He  led  the  vray  in  Swit- 
zerland for  another  Frenchman,  whose  auatere  imith 
and  commanding  genius  were  ordained  to  terminate 
the  Reformation,  and  render  the  work  complete.  In 
the  persons  of  these  distinguished  men.  Prance  look 
her  part  in  that  vast  commotion  which  agitated  Christ 
endom.  It  14  therefore  time  that  we  smuM  turn  our 
attention  to  France. 

•  Benie  k  Zurich,  Is  lundi  nras  JGa«ieMnic  (Wrrhoff  B 
Haller,p.86.) 
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Om  esssntisl  character  of  Chriatianity  is,  its  Uni- 
feraality.  Very  different  in  this  respect  are  the  reli- 
fiona  of  particular  countries  that  men  have  invented. 
Adapting  themselves  to  ibis  or  that  nation,  and  the 
point  of  progress  which  it  hss  reached,  they  held  it 
Sued  and  roodonless  at  that  point-— or  if  from  any  ex- 
Inordinary  cause  the  people  are  carried  forward,  their 
leligion  is  left  behiiMi,  and  ao  becomes  uaeleas  to 

There  has  been  a  rcliffion  of  Egypt-^f  Greece— of 
Dme^  and  even^of  Judee.    Chralianity  is  the  only 


leligion  of  mankini. 

It  has  for  its  origin  in  man — ain ;  and  thia  is  a  cha- 
neter  that  apperUins  not  merely  to  one  race,  but 
^nrhich  is  the  inheritance  of  all  mankind.  Hence,     aa 


meeting  the  highest  necesaities  of  onr  Common  natart 
the  gospel  is  received  aa  from  Clod,  at  once  by  the 
most  hariMious  nations,  and  the  most  civilized  con* 
munitiee.  Without  deifying  national  peculiarities, 
like  the  reKgion  of  antiqinty,  it  neveriheteea  does  net 
destrey  thein,  aa  modem  coemopeliem  aims  to  do.  It 
does  better,  for  it  aanctiflecr  ennobles,  and  raises  then 
to  a  holy  onenees,  by  the  new  and  living  prineiplo  it 
commonioatea  to  them. 

The  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  into  the 
world  has  produced  an  incalculable  change  in  hiatoiy. 
There  had  previously  been  enlv  a  history  of  nsiiena — 
there  ia  now  a  hbtory  of  mankrad ;  and  the  idea  of  an 
education  of  human  nature  aa  a  whole — an  education, 
the  woik  of  Jeeoa  Chriat  himaelf— ie  become  like  e 
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eompAM  for  Um  historiui,  the  key  of  liUtoiyi  and  the 
hope  of  oalions. 

But  the  efiiectt  of  the  ChrUtian  religion  are  feen  not 
meielj  among  all  nationa»  bat  in  all  the  aacceasiye  p^ 
rtods  of  their  progress. 

When  it  first  appeared,  the  world  resembled  a  torch 
about  to  eipire  in  darkness,  and  Chriatianitj  called 
forth  anew  a  heavenly  flame. 

In  a  later  age,  the  Mrbarian  nationt  had  rushed  open 
the  Roman  territories,  carrying  havock  and  confusion 
wbereever  they  came ;  and  Christisnity,  holding  up  the 
cross  against  tne  desolating  torrent,  had  subdued,  by  its 
influence,  the  hslf-savage  children  of  the  north,  and 
moulded  aociety  anew. 

Tet  an  element  of  corruption  lay  hidden  in  the  re- 
ligion carried  by  devoted  missionaries  among  these 
rode  populations.  Their  fsith  had  come  to  them 
ilmost  as  much  from  Rome  as  from  the  Bible.  Ere 
long  that  element  expanded  ;  man  everywhere  usurped 
the  place  of  God — tne  distinguishing  character  of  the 
chorch  of  Rome ;  and  a  revival  of  religion  became 
necessary.  This  Christianity  gave  to  man  in  the  age 
of  which  we  are  treating. 

The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  countries 
we  have  hitherto  surveyed  has  shown  un  the  new 
teaching  rejecting  the  excesses  of  the  Anapaptista,  and 
the  newly  arisen  prophets ;  but  it  is  the  sballows  of 
incredulity  which  it  especially  encountered  in  the 
country  to  which  we  are  now  to  torn  our  attention. 
Nowhere  had  bolder  protesU  been  heard  againat  the 
anpentitions  and  abuses  of  the  church.  Nowhere 
had  there  been  a  more  striking  exhibition  of  that  love 
of  learning,  apart  froin,  or  independent  of,  Christianity, 
which  often  leads  to  irreligion.  France  bore  within  it 
at  once  two  reformations — the  one  of  man,  the  other 
of  God.  **  Two  nations  were  in  her  womb,  end  two 
manner  of  people  were  to  be  sepanted  from  her 
bowels.  ♦•• 

In  France  not  only  had  the  Reformation  to  combat 
incredulity  as  well  as  superstition,  it  found  a  third  an- 
tagonist which  it  had  not  encountered,  at  least  in  so 
much  strength,  among  the  Germanic  population,  and 
thia  was  immonlity.  Proflgacy  in  the  church  was 
great.  Debauchery  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Francis  the 
First  and  Catherine  de  Medicis ;  and  the  rigid  virtues 
of  the  reformers  provoked  the  anger  of  the  Sardaoapa^ 
loses. t  Wherever  it  came,  doubtless — but  especislly 
in  France— the  Reformation  was  necessarily  not  only 
dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical,  but,  moreover,  moral. 
•  These  violent  opposing  influences,  which  the  Re* 
formation  encountered  at  one  and  the  same  moment 
among  the  French  people,  gave  to  it  a  character  alto- 

J ether  peculiar.  Nowhere  did  it  so  often  have  its 
wellings  in  dungeons,  or  bear  so  marked  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Chnstianity  of  the  first  ages  in  faith  snd 
love,  and  in  the  number  of  its  martyrs.  If  in  those 
countries  of  which  we  have  hcrtofore  spoken,  the  Re- 
formation was  more  illustrated  by  iu  triumphs,  in  those 
we  are  about  to  speak  of,  it  was  more  glorious  in  its 
revenes !  If  elsewhere  it  might  point  to  more  thrones 
and  council-chambers,  here  it  could  appetl  to  more 
scaflTolds  and  hill-side  meetings.  Whoever  knows  in 
what  consisU  the  real  glory  of  Christianity  upon  earth, 
and  the  features  thst  assimilate  it  to  iU  suthor,  will 
study  with  a  deep  feeling  of  veneration  and  aflcction 
the  history,  often  marked  with  blood,  which  we  are 
DOW  to  recount. 

Of  those  who  have  afterwarda  shone  on  the  stsge  of 
life,  the  greater  nomber  have  been  bom,  and  have 
grown  up,  in  the  provinces.    Paris  is  like  a  tree  which 
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apreads  out  to  view  its  flowen  and  its  frofl,  hot  of 
which  the  roota  draw  from  s  disUnce,  snd  from  hidden 
depths  of  the  soil,  the  nutritive  juices  which  tbey  trans- 
form.   The  Reformation  followed  this  law. 

The  Alps,  which  had  witnessed  the  rise  of  feariese 
Christian  men  in  every  canton,  and  almost  m  every 
valley  of  Switierland,  were  destined  in  Frence  also  to 
shelter,  with  their  lengthened  shadows,  the  iLiancy  of 
some  of  the  earliest  Reformen.  For  agea  they  had 
preserved  their  treasure  more  or  less  pure  in  their 
lofty  valleys,  among  the  inhabiunta  of  the  Piedmootese 
districts  of  Luzerne,  Angrogne,  and  Peyrouse.  The 
truth,  which  Rome  had  not  been  able  to  wrest  from 
them,  had  spread  from  the  heights  to  the  holk>ws  and 
base  of  the  mountains  in  Provence,  and  in  Dauphiny. 

The  vear  after  the  accession  of  Charles  VUl.,  the 
son  of  Louis  XL,  and  a  youth  of  feeUe  health  and  ti- 
mid character — Innocent  VlII.  had  been  invested  with 
the  Pontiff's  tiara,  (1484.)  He  had  aeven  or  eight 
aons  by  different  women  :-*bence,  according  to  an  epi- 
gram of  that  age,  the  Romana  unanimoualy  gave  him 
the  name  of  Fatktr.* 

There  was,  at  this  time,  on  the  eouthem  declivities 
of  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  and  along  tho  banks  of  the 
Durance,  an  afW-growth  of  the  ancient  Vaudois  opi- 
nions. "  The  roots,**  says  an  old  chronicler,  '*  were 
continually  putting  forth  fresh  shoots  in  all  directions."! 
Bold  men  were  heard  to  designate  the  Church  of  Rome 
the  *  church  of  evil  spirits,*  and  to  maintain  that  it  waa 
quite  as  profitable  to  pny  in  a  stable  as  in  a  church. 

The  citTjgf,  the  bishops^  snd  the  Roman  legateSt 
were  loud  in  their  outcnea,  and,  on  the  6ih  of  May, 
1487,  Innocent  VIIL,  the  *  Father  *  of  the  Romana,  is- 
sued a  bull  against  these  humble  Christiana.  **  To 
arms,**  said  the  Pontiff,  **  to  anna !  and  trample  those 
heretics  under  your  feet,  as  you  would  crush  the  vft- 
nomoos  serpent.''^ 

At  the  approach  of  the  Legate,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  a  host  of  volun- 
taries, drawn  together  by  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the 
{>londer  of  the  Vaudois,  the  latter  abandoned  their  dwel- 
ings  and  retired  to  the  mountaina,  caverns,  snd  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  ss  the  birds  flee  for  shelter  when  a  stona 
is  risiqg.  Not  a  valley,  a  thicket,  or  a  rock  escsped 
their  persecutors*  search.  Throughout  the  adjscent 
Alps,  and  eapecially  on  the  side  of  Italy,  theae  defence- 
leas  disciples  of  Christ  were  tracked  tike  hunted  deer. 
At  last,  the  pope*s  satellites  were  worn  out  with  the 
pursuit ;  their  stren^  was  ezhauated,  their  feet  could 
no  longer  scale  the  inaccessible  reueate  of  the  "  here- 
tics,*' and  their  arma  refused  their  office.  . 

In  these  Alpine  solitudes,  then  disturbed  by  Roman 
fanaticism,  three  leagues  from  the  ancient  town  of  Gap,^ 
in  the  direction  of  Grenoble,  not  far  from  the  flowery 
turf  that  clothea  the  Ubie  land  of  Bayard*s  mountain, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mont  de  1* Aiguille,  and  near  to  the 
Col  de  Glaize,  toward  tho  source  of  the  Buzon,  stood, 
and  still  stands,  a  group  of  bouaes,  half  hidden  by  sur- 
rounding trees,  snd  known  by  the  name  of  Farel,  or, 
in  patois,  Fareau.^  On  an  extended  plain  above  the 
neighbouring  cottages,  stood  a  house  of  the  clsss  to 
which,  in  France,  the  appellation  of  **  rentilkommiere** 
w  attached— a  country  gentleman's  habitation. f    It 

*  Oeto  noccns  pneroa  renait  totidemque  paellas. 
HttDO  BiterHo  poterit  aicera  Roma  Patrem. 

t  In  Ebredtinensi  archfepfieopata  veterea  Waldensiam  h»- 
reocoroA  flbra  repnUulanmt  (Raynald.  Annalei  Eccleiiaat. 
ad.  ann.  1487.) 

t  Armli  inraivint,  eosqua  Teluti  aspidet  Tenenocoa  .  . 
conculcent.  (Bull  of  Innocent  VIII.  preterred  at  Cambridge. 
Leger  HIaloIre  dea  Erliaea  Vaudoisoa,  U.  p.  8.) 

^  Principal  town  of  the  High  Alpa 

|i  Reyue  da  Dauphlne.  July,  18S7,  p.  8A. 

T  Orenobia  to  Gap,  dlatant  a  quarter  of  an  hoar^  Jonrnaj 
livm  the  laat  poathovse,  and  a  stene<s  throw  to  the  right  ttom 
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BIRTHPLACE  OF  FAREJ/~LA  SAINTE  CRCHX— PfOESPS  WIZARD. 


WM  •umMioded  by  an  orebard,  which  formed  an  ave- 
nue to  the  ▼iilage.  Here,  in  thoie  trooblout  timet, 
jtved  a  family  bearing  the  name  of  Farel,  of  long^es- 
tabliahed  reputation  for  piety,  and,  aa  it  wo  aid  aeem, 
of  noble  descent.*  In  the  year  1489,  at  a  time  when 
Daupbiny  was  ffroaning  under  the  weight  of  papa!  op- 
pression eKceedmg  what  it  had  %ret  before  endured,  a 
Mn  waa  born  in  this  modest  mansion,  who  received  the 
name  of  William.  Three  brothera,  Daniel,  Walter, 
•od  Claude,  and  a  aister,  grew  up  with  William,  and 
ehared  his  sports  on  the  banks  of  the  Bason,  and  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Bayard. 
His  infancy  and  boyhood  were  passed  on  the  same 

rHis  parents  were  among  the  most  sabmiestve 
lis  of  Popery.  ^  My  father  and  mother  believed 
Everything,'*!  he  tells  us  himself;  and  accordingly 
they  brought  up  their  children  in  the  strictest  observ- 
ances of  Komtsh  devotion. 

God  had  endowed  William  Farel  with  many  exalted 
qualities,  fitted  to  give  him  an  ascendency  over  his 
fellow-men.  Gifted  at  once  with  a  penetrating  judg- 
ment, and  a  lively  imagination,  sincere  and  upright  m 
his  deportment,  characterized  by  a  loftineaa  of  soul 
which  never,  under  any  temptation,  allowed  him  to 
dissemble  the  convictions  of  his  heart  :<*-he  was  still 
more  remarkable  for  the  eamestnesa,  the  ardour,  the 
unflinching  courage,  which  bore  him  up,  and  carried 
him  forward  m  spite  of  every  hinderance.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  had  the  faults  allied  to  these  noble  qua- 
lities, and  his  parents  found  frequent  occasion  to  repress 
the  violence  of  hie  disposition. 

Willitm  threw  himself,  wi^  his  whole  sod,  hito  the 
same  superstitious  course  which  his  credulous  family 
had  followed  before  him.  *'  I  am  horror  struck,"  said 
he,  at  a  later  period,  **  when  I  think  on  the  hours,  the 
prayers,  the  divine  honours,  which  I  have  ofTered  my- 
eelf,  and  caused  others  to  offer,  to  the  cross,  and  such 
like  vanities. **t 

Four  leagues  distant  from  Gap,  to  the  eouth,  near 
Tallard,  on  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  impetuous  waters 
of  the  Durance,  waa  a  place  in  hig^  repute,  at  that 
time,  called  La  Samte  Croix.  William  was  but  seven 
or  eight  years  old  when  his  parenU  thought  fit  to  take 
him  thither  on  a  pilgrimage.^  *'  The  cross  yoo  will 
eee  there,*'  said  they,  **  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  very 
cfDss  on  which  Jesus  Christ  waa  crucified." 

The  family  set  forth  on  their  journey,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  object  of  their  veneration,  cast  themselves  pros- 
trate before  it.  Afler  they  had  gaxed  awhile  on  the 
holy  wood  of  the  cross,  and  the  copper  appertaining  to 
it — the  latter,  as  the  priest  told  them,  **  made  of  the 
baain  in  vi^hicb  our  Saviour  Washed  the  feet  of  his  dis- 
ciples :"— the  pilgrims  cast  their  eyes  on  a  little  cruci- 
fix which  waa  attached  to  the  cross.  **  When  the  de- 
vils send  us  hail  and  thunder,"  reaumed  the  priest, 
"  this  crucifix  moves  ao  violently,  that  one  would  think 
il  wanted  to  get  loose  from  the  cross  to  put  the  devils 
to  flight,  and  all  the  while  it  keepe  throwing  out  sparks 


tkaliighTOed,lsthevUlaMortlieVtoels.  The  file  of  th«i 
boiM  whieh  bekingfld  to  tli«  fkthor  of  the  FtroU  is  stiU  point«d 
cot.  Though  it  is  now  occupied  by  a  cottsge  only,  its  di- 
nentkint  tre  tuflicient  to  prove  that  the  oiiglnal  •tracture 
nuit  have  been  a  dwelling  of  a  raperior  order.  The  praent 
inhabitant  of  the  cottage  bears  the  name  of  Farel.  For  these 
particulan  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Blanc,  the  pastor  of  Meat 

*  Oulielmum  FarcUum  Delphinatem,  nobill  familia  ortnm. 
(Bean  Tcoaet.)  Calrin,  writing  to  Cardinal  Sadolet,  dwells 
upon  the  diiintetettsdnesi  of  Farel  «  aian  of  tuck  imW*  Urtk. 
(Oposcnla.  p.  148.) 

f  Du  vray  usage  da  la  Croix,  par  Goiilaame  Faisl,  p. 

llbid.p.389. 

^  J\iHoy  Cort  petit  et  k  peine  Je  saroye  lire.  (Ibid.  p.  3S7.; 
l^aprcmlerpelMiBage  anqael  J*ai  esto  a  este  i  la  saiacte  oroiz. 


of  fire  against  the  storm ;  were  it  not  for  this,  the  whob 
country  would  be  swept  bsre."* 

These  pious  pilgrims  were  greatly  affected  at  the 
recital  of  auch  piodigiee.  *<  Nobody,"  continued  tbs 
priest,  "  sees  or  knows  anything  of  these  things,  ex- 
cept myself  and  this  man  here  ....'*  The  pilgrioM 
turned  their  heads,  and  saw  a  strange  looking  man  be- 
side them.  "  It  would  have  fri^tened  you  te  look  it 
him,"  says  Fsrel :  '*  the  pupils  of  both  hia  eyes  seemed 
to  be  covered  with  white  specks ;  whether  they  wen 
so  in  reality,  or  that  Satan  gave  them  that  appcir- 
ance.*'t  This  uncouth- looking  man,  whom  the  oobe- 
lieving  called  the  '*  priest's  wiurd,"  on  being  appealed 
to  by  the  latter,  bore  teatimony  at  once  to  Ibe  troth  of 
the  miracle.i 

A  new  episode  was  now  accidentally  introduced  to 
complete  ibiB  (iictui^,  and  mingle  auggestions  of  guittj 
excess  with  the  dreams  of  superstition.  "  Up  eoata 
a  young  woman  on  some  errand  very  different  froia 
devotion  to  the  cross,  carrying  a  littJe  child  wnj^ 
in  a  cloak.  And,  behold,  the  prieat  goea  to  meet  ber, 
and  takes  hold  of  her  end  the  child,  and  carries  tbem 
strai^t  into  the  chapel :  never,  believe  me,  did  boaple 
in  a  dance  amble  off  more  lovingly  than  did  these  two. 
But  so  blinded  were  we,  that  we  took  no  heed  of  their 
gestures  or  their  glances,  and  even  had  their  behaviour 
been  still  more  unseemly,  we  should  have  deemed  it 
altogether  right  and  reverent:  of  a  truth,  both  the 
damsel  and  the  priest  understood  the  miracle  thorough- 
ly, and  how  to  turn  a  pilgrim- visit  to  fair  accouuL"^ 

Here  we  are  presented  with  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
religion  and  manners  of  France  at  the  commeocemeol 
of  the  Reformation.  Morals  and  belief  had  alike  been 
vitiated,  and  each  atood  in  need  of  a  thorough  renovi- 
tion.  In  proportion  aa  a  higher  value  was  attached  to 
outward  rites,  the  sanctification  of  the  heart  bad  be- 
come less  an  object  of  concern — dead  ordinances  bad 
everywhere  usurped  the  place  of  a  Chriatian  life  ,*  and, 
by  a  revolting,  yet  natural,  alliance,  the  most  scanda- 
lous debauchery  had  been  combined  with  the  moetso- 
perstitious  devotion.  InsUnces  are  on  record  of  theA 
committed  at  the  altar,  aeduction  practised  in  the 
confessional  —  poison  mtnffled  with  the  eucharist-- 
adultery  perpetrated  at  the  Toot  of  a  croas  I  Supenti- 
tion,  while  ruining  Chriatian  docUine,  had  ruined  mo- 
ralitv  also. 

There  were,  however,  numeroua  exceptions  (o  thii 
pitiable  state  of  things  in  the  Christianity  of  the  middle 
sffea.  Even  a  superstitious  faith  may  be  a  aineere  on^ 
William  Parel  is  an  example  of  tliia.  The  aamezeal 
which  aAerward  urged  him  to  travel  inceasantly  from 
place  to  place,  that  be  mi^ht  apread  the  knowledge  ef 
Jesus  Christ,  then  incited  him  to  visit  everv  spot  wbeie 
the  church  exhibited  a  miracle,  or  exacted  a  triboteof 
adoration.  Daophiny  could  boaat  of  ber  seven  won- 
ders, which  had  long  been  sanctified  in  the  imaginalioA 
of  the  people.  II  But  the  beauties  of  nature,  by  which  bo 
was  surrounded,  had  also  their  influence  in  raising  his 
thooghu  to  the  Creator. 

The  magnificent  chain  of  the  Alps — ^the  pioDSclef 
covered  with  eternal  snow — the  enormous  rock«i 
sometimes  rearing  their  pointed  aommits  to  the  skjr^ 
sometimes  stretching  their  naked  ridses  oo-andoo 
above  the  level  clouds,  and  preaentinff  the  appearsace 
of  an  ialand  suspended  in  the  air — all  these  ^^f", 
of  creation,  which,  even  then,  were  dilating  the  soul  of 
Ulric  Zwiugle,  in  the  Tockenburg,  spoke  with  equal 
•DnvrajQaageda  lae^eix,paralllllBn■eFaral.^S'*' 

f  Ibid.  !>.  317.  t  "»*<*•  P^  ■■^-i. 

§  Du  vray  uiage  de  la  eroix,  par  Onillanne  Fardi  p*  >*' 
Somephraaea  of  this  namilive  have  bees  a  UuloaoOwoM* 

II  The  boiling  spring,  the  cisterns  of  Saasenage,  tha  maaaw 
of  Briaaoon,  to. 
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font  to  the  baait  of  William  Farel,  amoog  the  nioon- 
uios  of  Dftuphiny .  H»  thirsted  for  lifo — Ua  knowledge, 
for  light ;  he  aspired  to  be  something  great :  he  aaked 
permiaaion  to  atudjr. 

It  waa  an  unwelcome  aarprlaa  to  hia  fathfr,  who 
thought  that  a  young  ooble  aboold  know  nothing  ho- 
j<md  hia  roaary  and  hia  awovd.  The  uaiTooial.iEeme 
of  conversation  at  that  time,  waa  the  prowasa  of  a. 
>oui»g  coantiyanan  of  William's,  a  native  .of  Danphiny, 
like  bimaelf,  named  Da  Terrail,  but  .better  kjM>wn  by 
the  name  of  Bayard,  who  had  recently  performed  aa- 
tooiahins  feats  of  valour  in  the  baUle  of  TaX|  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  Alpa.  •  "  Soch  aona  aa  he,**  it  waa 
currently  xemarked,  **  are  like.airowa  in  the  hand  of  a 
mighty  man.  Bleaaed  is  the  nan  who  has  hia  qaivar 
full  of  them  !**  Accordingly,  Faiel's  father  reaistod 
hia  wish  to  beoomo.  a  acholar.  But  the  vouth*a  resolu- 
tioo  waa  not  to  be  ahakeo.  Ood  deaiffned  him  for  nobler 
conqueata  than  any  that  are  to  be  achieved  by  soch  aa 
Bayard.  He  uised  hia  request  with  repeated  importu- 
nity, and  the  oldgentleman  at  length  gave  way.* 

Farel  immediately  applied  himaelf  to  atody,  with 
sorpriaing  ardour.  The  maators  whom  he  foond  in 
Danphiny  were  of  little  aerviee  to  him ;  and  he  had  to 
contend  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  imperfect  me- 
thods of  tuition  and  incapable  teMbeu.t  But  dilficul- 
tiea  atimulated,  inatead  of  discouraging  him ;  and  he 
aooQ  enrmoontcd  theae  impedimenta.  Hia  brothers 
followed  his  example.  Daniel  aobsequently  entered 
on  the  career  of  polilioat  and  was  employed  on  some 
important  neg^tiationa  concerning  religiou.t  Walter 
was  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  coont  of  Fuiat- 
embeig. 

Farel,  ever  eager  in  the  poiaoit  of  knowledge,  having 
learned  all  that  was  to  be  learned  in  his  native  province, 
tomed  his  evee  elsewhere.  Tho  fame  of  the  universi- 
ty of  Paria  had  k>ng  resounded  through  the  Christian 
world.  He  waa  auxioua  to  aee  **  this  mother  of  all 
the  aciences,  this  true  luminary  of  the  church  which 
never  knew  eclipses  thii  pure  and  polished  mirror  of 
the  faith,  dimaied  by  no  cloud,  auUied  by  no  foul 
touch.  $  He  obtained  permiaaion  from  hia  parents, 
and  aet  oot  for  the  capital  of  France. 

In  the  courM  of  the  year  1^10,  or  shortly  after  the 
cloee  of  thai  year,  the  yonng  Dauphioeae  anived  in 
Paria.  Hia  native  province  had  sent  him  forth  a  de- 
voted adherent  of  the  papacy*-<the  capital  waa  to  con* 
vert  him  into  aemething  far  difibrent.  lo  France  the 
Relbrauition  waa  not  destined,  aa  in  Germany,  to  take 
ita  rise  in  a  oetty  city,  By  whatever  movement  the 
popniatioo  or  the  former  country  may  at  any  time  be 
agitated,  the  impulse  in  alwaya  to  be  traced  to  the 
metfopolia,  A  concnrienoe  of  providential  clrcum- 
stancoa  had  made  Paria»  at  the  commencement  of  the 
atzteenth  oentnry,  the  facoa  bom  which  a  ap^rk  of 
vivifying  fire  might  eaaily  be  emitted.  The  stmnger 
horn  the  neighbourhood  of  Gap,  who  had  just  found 
his  way  to  the  great  city,  an  obacore  and  iiUnatrocted 
youth,  waa  to  receive  that  apark  into  hia  boaom,  and 
to  abare  it  with  many  around  him. 

Louis  XII.»  the  father  of  hia  people,  had  joat  con* 
veoed  an  aaaembly  of  the  repreeentat&ves  of  the  French 
clergy  at  Toora.  This  prmce  aeems  to  have  antici- 
pated the  times  of  the  Reformation,  ao  that  if  that 
great  revolution  had  taken  place  during  hia  reign,  all 

•  Cum  8  parentibnt  tix  impetrsnem  ad  Ilttitrai  coneennm. 
(Tarri  NsftaU  GaleoCo,  1097.  M8.  Lattan  of  the  conolsve  of 
Naneh&tel.) 

t  A  pnwaptorflMis  bvimImm  in  Lstiaa  lingua  ineptinimii 
'  isUCatos.  ^nUIEpist) 


I  Ufa  of  Farel.  MS.  si  Oaneva. 

4  UniverMtsikan  ParMeawn  mstMn  omoinjB  soiantiaraia 
....  •pacolum  ftd«i  tenum  et  politna  .  .  .  (PriiM  Apellat 
Vaiventt,  an.  MM,  Bukaos,  Iv.  p.  800.) 


France,  probably,  would  have  become  Protestant 
The  assembly  at  Tours  had  declaried  that  the  king  had 
a  right  to  make  war  againat  the  pope,  and- to  carry  into 
eAict  the  decraea  of  the  council  of  Basle.  These  de« 
cisionawere  the  aub^ctof  general  convc^rsation  in  the 
eollc^jea,  aa  well  aa  in  the  city,  and  at  the  court,,  and 
they  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impreasion  on  the 
mind  of  young  Farel. 

Two  children  of  royal  blood  were  then  growing  up 
in  the  court  of  Louia.  The  one  was  a  young  princi 
of  tall  atature,  and  a  atriking  caat  of  featurea,  who 
evinced  little  moderation  of  character,  and  yielded 
himaelf  nnseflectingjy  to  the  noaatery  of  hia  psasionitf 
so  that  the  king  waa  often  heard  to  aay,  **  That  great 
boy  will  spoil  all.***  Thta  waa  Francia  of  Aogoul«me» 
Duke  of  Yaloia,  the  king^  couain.  Boiay,  his  gover- 
nor, had  taught  himt  howevar,  to  show  great  reapect 
tolettera. 

The  companion  of  Fkancia  was  his  sister  Margaret, 
who  waa  two  yeaijs  older  than  himaelf.  **  A  priocesa,*' 
saya  Brant6me,  *'  of  vigorous  understanding,  and  great 
talenta,  both  natural  and  aoquired.'*t  Accordingly, 
Louia  had  apared  no  pains  in  her  education,  and  the 
moat  learned  men  in  the  kingdom  were  prepared  to 
acknowledge  Margaret  aa  their  patroness. 

Already,  indeed,  a  group  of  iUustrioua.mea  was  col- 
lected round  the  two  Yalois.  William  Budd,  who,  in 
his  youth,  had  given  bimaelf  up  to  aelf- indulgence  of 
every  kind,  and  eapeciaHy  to  tho  ei^oyment  of  the 
chaae — living  among  biahawka,  and  hoiiea,  and  hoooda; 
and  who,  at  the  ase  of  twenty-three,  had  auddenlyel- 
tered  hia  course  of  life,  sold  off  his  equipage,  and  ap« 
plied  himaelf  to  study  with  all  the  eagemeaa  he  had 
formerly  diaplayed  when  chearing  on  hia  pack  to  follow 
the  soent  through  field  and  forest :(— Cop,  the  phyai- 
cian : — Francia  Vauble,  whose  proficiency  in  Hebrew 
learning  waa  admired  by  the  Jewish  doctors  themselves: 
Jamea  Tuaan,  the  celebrated  Helleniat :— theae,  and 
other  men  of  lettera  beaide— encouraged  by  Stephen 
Poncher,  the  bishop  of  Paris,  IxMiis  Rozd,  the  **  Lieu- 
tenant-Civfl,**  and  Francia  de  Luynea,  and  already  pro- 
tected by  the  two  young  Yalois,  maintained  their  ground 
againat  the  violent  attache  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  re* 
sarded  the  atudy  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  aa  the  moot 
fearful  heresy.  At  Paria,  aa  in  Germany  fnd  Switaev- 
land,  the  restoration  of  religious  truth  waa  preceded 
by  the  revival  of  letters.  But  in  France,  tha  hand* 
that  prepml  the  matariala  were  not  appointed  to  co»- 
^tjuct  the  edifice. 

Among  all  the  doctora  who  then  adorned  the  Ftonch 
metropolia,  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  waa  a  man  of 
diminutive  stature,  of  mean  appearance*  and  bumble 
birth  ;^  whose  wit,  erudition,  and  eloquence  had  an  in*- 
deaoribable  charm  for  all  who  approached  him*  The 
name  of  this  doctor  was  Lefevre ;  he  was  bom  in  1466, 
at  Etsplea,  a  little  town  in  Picardy.  He  had  received 
only  an  indifferent  education— a  barbaroua  one.  Tbeo* 
dore  Besa  calla  it ;  but  hia  geniua  had  supplied  the 
want  of  masters  ;  and  his  piety,  his  learning,  and  the 
nobility  of  hia.  aoul,  ahoae  with  a  lustre  ao  much  the 
brighter.  He  had  been  a  great  tmveller :— it  would 
even  appaar  that  his  desire  tp  acquire  knowledge  had 
led  him  into  Asm  and  Africa.!!  So  early  as  the  year 
1493,  I^efevre,  being  then  a  doctor  of  iheok^,  oocih 
pied  the  sUtion  of  a  professor  in  the  Univemity  of  Pa- 
ria.    He  immediately  aaaomed  a  diatiagoifehed  place 

*  MaxeraVi  vol.  W.  p.  137. 

t  Brant.  Dame*  lUattrai,  p  S81. 

1  Hit  wUa  ana  loiu  caaia  to  Oanava  ia  IMO,  after  his  death. 

§  HomanoQli  unios  nequa  aanara  iDsignis.    (Basa  Iconaa  ) 

I  In  tha9d  ohaptor  of  hit  Coromaatary.  on  the  Saoond  Epia- 
ila  to  tha  Thantalooiant  b  a  curious  stonr  rsgardiDg  Mecca 
and  tha  tampla  there,  whiah  he  lelatai  an  tha  style  of  a  tn» 
Teller. 
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among  his  colleagnes,  tnd,  in  the  esfcimttion  of  Ens* 
mu8,  ranked  above  them  all.* 

Lefevre  soon  diieovered  that  be  bad  a  peculiar  task 
to  fulfil.  Thoogh  attached  to  the  pracricee  of  the  Ro- 
mish Gharch,  he  conceived  a  desire  to  reform  tho  bar- 
barous sysiem  which  then  prevailed  in  the  UniYersity  ;t 
he  accordingly  began  to  teach  the  Tarious  branches  of 
philosophy  with  a  precision  hitherto  unknown.  He  la- 
iMured  to  revive  the  study  of  langua^  and  classical 
antiquities.  He  went  farther  than  this  ;  he  perceived 
that  when  a  mental  regeneration  is  aimed  at,  philoso- 
phy and  literature  are  insufficient  instniraents.  Aban- 
doning, therefore,  the  scholastic  theology,  which  for  so 
many  ases  had  held  an  undisputed  sway  in  the  seats 
of  learmng,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Bible,  snd  again 
introduced  the  studv  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  evan- 
gelical science,  'f  hey  were  no  barren  researches  to 
which  be  addicted  himself ;  he  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  Bible.  His  eloquence,  his  candour,  his 
affability,  captivated  every  heart.  Earnest  and  fervent 
in  the  pulpit — ^in  his  private  intercourse  wHh  his  pupils 
he  condescended  to  the  most  engaging  familiarity. — 
**  He  loves  me  eiceedingly,'*  was  the  langnage  of  Ola- 
leanus,  one  of  the  number,  when  writing  to  bis  friend, 
Zwingle ;  **  be  is  all  frankness  and  kindness — ^he  sings, 
he  plays,  be  disputes,  and  then  kughs  with  me.**t  Ac- 
cordingly, a  great  number  of  disciples,  from  every  coun- 
try, were  gathered  around  his  chair. 

This  msn,  learned  as  he  was,  submitted  hhnself  all 
the  while,  withchikilike  simplicity,  to  sll  the  ordinances 
of  the  Cbnrch.  He  paased  as  much  time  in  the  churches 
as  in  his  clese&--so  that  a  sympathetic  onion  seemed 
esUblisbed  beforehand  between  the  old  doctor  of  Pi- 
cardy  and  the  young  student  of  Dauphiny.  When 
two  natures,  so  congenial  as  these,  are  brought  within 
the  ssme  sphere,  thoogh  it  be  the  wide  snd  agitated 
circle  of  a  capital  city,  their  reciprocal  attraction  must 
at  last  place  them  in  contact  with  each  other.  In  his 
pious  pilgrimages,  youns  FarsI  soon  observed  an  old 
nun,  by  whose  devotion  oe  was  greaily  interested.  He 
remarked  how  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  tbe  images, 
how  long  he  remained  in  that  posture,  how  fervently 
he  seemed  to  pray,  and  how  devoutly  be  repeated  his 
AoMrt.  **  Never,'*  ssys  Parsl.  **  had  I  heard  a  chanter 
chant  the  mass  more  reverently.'*^  This  waa  Lefevre. 
Farel  immediately  felt  a  strong  desire  to  become  sc- 
quainted  with  him :— and  great,  indeed,  was  his  jov 
when  the  venerable  roan  met  bis  approaches  with  kin<j- 
oess.  He  had  now  found  what  be  had  come  to  tbe 
capital  to  seek.  Henceforth,  his  chief  delight  wss  to 
converse  with  the  doctor  of  Euples,  to  listen  to  his 
instructions,  to  practise  his  admirable  precepu,  and  to 
kneel  with  him  in  pious  sdoration  at  the  same  shrine. 
Often  were  the  aged  Lefevre  and  hia  youthful  disciple 
seen  assisting  each  other  to  adorn  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  wiih  flowers^-while  far  removed  from  Paris, 
far  removed  from  tbe  throng  of  the  collegiate  hall,  they 
nurmursd  in  concert  their  earnest  piayets  to  the  bless- 
ed Mary.'MI 

Tbe  atuchment  of  Farel  to  Lefevre  was  generally 
noticed,  and  the  respect  inspired  by  the  old  doctor  was 
reflected  on  his  pupil.  This  illustrious  connexion  was 
the  means  of  withdrawing  the  yoong  Dauphinese  from 
his  obscurity.    He  soon  acquired  a  reputation  for  his 

*  I^ro,  virs  quo  viz  in  maltis  millites  rspariss  vsl  iote- 
grioreni  rel  hnmanioreai.  lays  Erasmus.    (Er.  Epp.  p.  174.) 

f  Barbsriem  nobiUtsima  soadeaito luoosibeoteai 

detnidi.     (Bez«  Icons*.) 

t  Bapra  nodom  ne  amst  totes  integer  «t  candldns,  meoaao 
eantniftt  ludk,  difpvtafc  ridet  meeiim.    (2w.  Epp.  p.  *»,) 

h  Ep.  de  Farel  k  tons  •eifnean,  peuplet  et  pattenn. 

n  Florilnii  Jtibebat  Marianum  idolnm,  dumuna  soli  nnmiQ- 
ivemui  preoes  Marianas  ad  Jdolom,  omaii.  (FareUus  PtlU- 
eaao,  an.  lase.) 


zeal ;  and  many  pious  persons  of  the  wealthier  oidcr 
intrusted  him  with  sums  of  money,  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  poor  students.* 

Some  time  eUpsed  before  Lefevre  and  his  dnctpW 
attained  to  a  clear  peveeption  of  the  troth.  It  waa  nei- 
ther tbe  hope  of  a  rich  benefice,  nor  any  propensity  to 
an  irregular  life,  that  bound  Farel  so  firmly  to  tbe  canae 
of  Popeiy :  a  spirit  Kke  his  was  not  to  be  tnflaenced 
by  motives  so  sordid.  The  pope,  in  hie  eves,  was  tbv 
visiblechief  of  the  Ohureh — a  sort  of  divinity,  at  wboeo 
bidding,  souls  were  resened  from  perdition.  If  any 
one,  in  his  bearing^,  presomed  to  ssy  a  word  against 
the  venerated  Pontiff,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  Kke  a  rag:ing 
wolf,  snd,  if  he  could,  Vfooid  have  called  down  thunder 
from  heaven  to  overwhelm  the  gvHty  wretch  in  rain 
and  confusion.  **  I  believo,**  he  said,  **  in  the  cross, 
in  pilgrimsges,  in  images,  in  tows,  in  relics.  What 
the  priest  hoMs  in  hii»  hands,  shots  up  m  the  box,  eaia 
himeelf,  and  cives  to  bo  ^ten  by  others — eAel  h  my 
only  true  God-—  and,  to  me,  there  is  no  God  beside^ 
in  heaven  or  on  earth  !'*t  "  Saten,"  he  aays  afterward, 
"  bed  lodged  the  pope  and  Popery,  end  all  thai  ia  of 
himself,  so  deeply  in  my  heart,  that,  even  in  the  pope's 
own  heart,  they  ooold  have  sunk  no  deeper.** 

And  thus  it  waa,  that  while  Farel  seemed  to  be  seek- 
ing God,  bis  piety  decoyed,  sad  superstition  gathered 
strength  in  his  soul.  He  baa  himself,  in  forcible  Isn- 
gnage,  described  his  condition  at  that  timet  **  Oh !" 
says  he,  **  how  I  shudder  at  myself  and  mv  sins,  when 
I  think  on  it  all ;  and  how  great  and  wonderfol  a  work 
of  God-  it  is,  that  man  should  ever  be  delivered  firom 
such  an  abyss !" 

The  deliverance  in  his  own  case  wss  wrought  by 
little  and  little.  In  the  course  of  his  reading,  his  at- 
tention had  at  first  been  engsged  by  profane  antbofs ; 
but,  finding  no  food  for  his  piety  in  these,  he  hsd  set 
himself  to  study  the  livee  of  the  ssinta ;  infatoation 
had  led  him  to  these  legends,  and  be  quitted  thrai 
more  miserably  infatuatetf  still  ^  He  then  addresaed 
himself  to  several  «f*ihe  celebrated  doctors  of  the 
age  ;  but  these,  instead  of  imparting  tranquillity  to  his 
mind,  only  aggravated  hia  wretcheidoess.  He  next 
resolved  to  study  tbe  ancient  philoeophers,  and  at> 
tempted  to  leant  Christianity  from  Aristotle ;  bot  again 
his  hopes  were  firustrated.  Books,  imsges,  relics,  Aris- 
totle, the  Vir|pn,  and  tho  saints--^!  were  anavaxhng. 
His  esger  spirit  wandered  from  one  broken  eisten  of 
human  wiadom  to  another,  and  tomed  away  from  each 
in  succession,  unrelieved  of  the  thirst  that  ( 


At  last,  remembering  that  the  pope  allowed  the 
writinga  ef  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  called 
the  "  Holy  Bible,''  F«el  betook  himself  to  the  perasal 
of  these,  aa  Lntber,  in  the  ckNster  of  Erftirth  had  done 
before  him ;  and  then,  to  his  dismay,!!  he  found  that 
the  existing  state  of  things  waa  eueh  aa  coold  in  no 
way  be  reconciled  with  the  rule  of  Scripture.  He 
was  now,  we  might  think,  on  the  very  point  of  coming 
at  the  truth,  when,  all  at  once,  the  darkness  rolled  beck 
upon  him  with  redoubled  weight,  and  the  depths  closed 
over  him  asain.  ^  SaUn,"  aays  be,  **  started  op  m 
haste,  that  ho  might  not  lose  his  posseesion,  and 
wrought  in  me  as  m  waa  wont.*'5  A  terrible  struggle 
between  the  word  of  God  and  the  word  of  the  churdi 
now  enaoed  in  hia  heart.  If  he  fell  in  with  any  paasage 
of  Scripture  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  Romish 

*  Mannseiipt  at  Oensra 

\  Ep.  de  Farel— 4  tons  seigneon,  peonies  et  paitears. 

I  Quo  plat  penfere  et  promovere  adnltelMr,  eo  ampitos  i^ 
trocedebem.    (Far.  Oftleoto,  MS.  Letten  at  NenehateL) 

h  Qtt«  de  sanetiscooteriptaoffendebaai,  yannB  ex  ataliolfr 
saniim  faciebant.  (Ibid.) 

B  Farel  k  tout  loignears.  f  Ibid. 
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charch,  he  cast  down  bis  eyes  in  perplexity,  not  daring 
to  credit  what  he  retd.«  ■'Ah!*'  he  would  say, 
shrinking  away  from  the  Biblo,  **  I  do  not  well  under- 
stand these  things ;  I  most  pat  a  different  conttroction 
on  these  passages  from  that  which  they  seem  to  me 
to  bear.  I  mast  hold  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
church,  or  rather,  of  the  pope  !*' 

One  day  when  be  was  reading  the  Bible,  a  doctor, 
who  chanced  to  come  in,  rebuked  htm  sharply.  **  No 
one,"  said  he,  **  oasht  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  until 
he  has  stodied  phSosophy,  and  taken  his  deme  in 
4arte  "  This  was  a  preparation  the  apostles  had  never 
required ;  but  Parol  tielieved  him.  *'  I  was  the  most 
unhappy  of  men,"  he  tells  us,  "  for  I  turned  away  my 
eyes  from  the  light.**! 

The  young  Dauphinese  was  now  Tisited  with  a  fresh 
psroxysm  of  Romish  fervor.  His  ixnagiBation  was 
inflamed  by  the  legends  of  (he  saints.  The  sereritfes 
of  monastic  discipline  were  to  him  a  powerful  attrac- 
tion. There  was  a  cluster  of  ||1oomy  cells  in  a  wood 
not  far  distant  from  Paris,  occupied  by  an  establishment 
of  Carthusians :  hither  he  often  repaired  as  an  humble 
'Visitor,  and  took  part  in  the  austerities  of  the  monks. 
"  I  was  busied  day  and  night,**  he  says,  **  in  serving 
the  devil  after  the  fashion  of  the  pope — that  man  of 
sin.  I  had  my  pantheon  in  my  heurt,  and  so  many  in- 
tercessors, so  many  saviours,  so  many  gods,  that  I 
niebt  well  have  jlased  for  a  Popish  register.** 

The  darkness  could  never  grow  thicker— but  now 
the  morning  star  was  to  arise ;  and  the  voice  of  Le- 
fevre  was  to  give  the  signal  of  its  appearance.  The 
doctor  of  Etaples  had  already  cauffht  some  gleams  of 
light :  an  inward  conviction  assured  him  that  the  church 
could  not  remain  in  the  state  in  which  she  then  was ; 
and  often  on  his  way  homeward,  after  chanting  the 
IDS88,  or  paying  adoration  to  an  image,  the  old  man 
vrould  turn  to  his  youthful  disciple,  and  say  in  a  so- 
lemn tone,  as  he  gmsped  him  by  the  hand  :  **  My  dear 
William,  God  win  change  the  lAce  of  the  worid— and 
von  will  see  it  !'*t  Farel  did  not  properly  cof^ceive 
his  meaning.  But  Lefevre  did  not  stop  at  these  mys- 
terious words;  and  the  ffreat  change  which  was 
wrought  in  his  mind  about  this  time  was  appointed  to 
produce  a  similar  change  in  the  mhid  of  his  pupil. 

The  old  doctor  hsd  undertaken  a  task  of  immense 
labour;  he  was  carefully  collecting  the  legends  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order  in 
which  their  names  are  inserted  in  the  calendar.  Two 
months  had  already  been  printed,  when  one  of  Ukose 
rays  of  lisht  that  come  from  on  hiffb,  flashed  on  a  sud- 
den into  his  sooL  He  could  no  longer  overcome  the 
^agust  which  superstitions  so  puerile  must  ever  excite 
in  a  Christian  heart.  The  grandeur  of  the  word  of 
God  made  him  perceive  the  wretched  folly  of  such 
fibles.  They  now  appeared  to  him  but  as  **  brimstone, 
fit  only  to  kindle  the  fire  of  idolatrv.**^  4Ie  abandoned 
bia  work,  and,  castms  aside  all  inese  legends,  turned 
affectionately  to  the  Holy  Scripturea.  At  that  moment, 
when  T^efevre,  fotaaking  the  marvellous  bistoriea  of 
the  saints,  laid  his  hai^  on  the  word  of  God,  a  new 
era  opened  in  Prance— and  the  Reformation  com- 
menced ito  course. 

Weaned,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  fictions  of  the 
Brevisry,  Lefevre  began  to  atudy  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Pkul :  the  light  grew  rapidly  in  his  heart,  and  he  soon 
communicated  to  hia  disciples  that  knowledge  of  the 

*  Ocalos  demittens,  vJais  non  crodsbam.  (Farsl  Natali  Oa- 
Ispie.) 

t  OcalqsalacssTertebnn. 

X  A  tout  Mif(Beart.->8ee  also  Ut  letter  to  FelUcsB.  Ante 
annon  plus  minus  qnadraginta,  me  manu  apprehenfam  its 
aUoquvbstup— '*  OtttUelaw,  oportct  often  isuaatad  «t  ta  ri- 
debis !" 

I A  ts«s  ssigMUfSypesplsa  si 


truth,  which  we  find  in  his  commentaries.*  Those 
were  atrange  doctrines  for  the  schools  and  for  the 
worid  arooiM  him,  which  were  then  first  heard  in  Paris, 
and  disseminated  by  printing  presses  through  all  Chris- 
tendom. We  may  imagine  that  the  young  students 
who  listened  were  aroused,  impreesed,  and  changed  ; 
and  that  in  this  way  the  aurora  of  a  brighter  day  had 
dawned  upon  France  prior  to  the  year  1518. 

The  great  truth  of  iustification  by  faith,  which  at 
once  overtuma  the  sootilties  of  the  schools  and  tbo 
popish  dootrine  of  the  efiteacy  of  works,  waa  boldly 
proclsimed  in  the  very  bosom  of  Sorbonne  itself.  **It 
IS  God  alone,**  aaid  the  teacher,  (and  it  might  have 
aeemed  as  if  the  very  roofs  of  the  university  would 
cry  out  against  such  new  sounds,)  **  It  is  God  alone, 
who  by  his  grace  justifies  unto  etertuU  lifci  There  is 
a  righteousness  of  our  own  works,  and  m  righteouenese 
which  is  of  grace— the  one  a  thing  of  man'a  invention, 
the  other  coming  from  God— >the  one  earthly  and  pass* 
ing  away,  the  other  divine  and  everiatfting— the  one 
the  ahadow  and  aemblance,  the  other  the  light  and  tho 
truth— the  one  discovering  sin  and  bringing  the  fear  of 
death — the  other  revealing  grace  for  the  attainment  of 
life!**t 

**  What  will  you  then  say  V*  enquired  the  hearers, 
to  whom  such  sounds  appeared  to  contradict  the 
teaching  of  four  centuries,  **  will  you  say  that  any  one 
man  was  ever  justified  without  works  ?**-^**  One,  do 
you  ask  1*'  returned  Lefevie,  **  why  they  are  innumei* 
able.  How  many  ahameful  sinners  have*  eagerly  asked 
to  be  baptised,  having  nothing  but  faith  in  Chrisi  alone, 
and  who,  if  they  died  the  moment  after,  entered  into 
the  life  of  the  blessed  without  works.'*—'*  If,  thon,  we 
are  not  justified  by  works,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  should 
do  them,**  replied  aome.  To  this  the  doctor  made 
answer,  and  poasibly  the  other  reformers  might  not 
have  altogether  gone  with  him  in  his  reply  :— **  Quito 
the  contrary — ^it  is  not  in  vain.  If  I  hold  up  a  mirror 
to  the  sun,  it  receives  in  it  his  image :  the'  more  I 
polish  and  clean  the  mirror,  the  brighter  does  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun  ehine  in  it ;  bet  if  I  sufier  it  to  tar- 
nish and  dull,  the  solar  brilliancy  is  lost  So  it  is  with 
justification  in  those  who  lead  an  unholy  life.*'  In  this 
pssssge,  Lefevre,  like  St.  Augustin,  in  several  paila 
of  his  writings,  does  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  mark  the 
distinction  batween  justification  and  aanctification. 
The  doctor  of  Etaples  often  reminds  us  of  him  of 
Hip^ne.  Those  who  lead  an  unholy  life  have  never 
received  juatification — hence  such  cannot  lose  it.  But 
Lefevre,  perhaps,  intended  to  aay  that  the  Christian, 
when  he  falla  into  any  ain,  loses  the  aasorance  of  hie 
salvation,  and  not  hie  salvation  itself^  To  this  way 
of  stating  it  there  would  be  nothing  to  object. 

Thus  a  new  life  and  a  new  character  of  teaching  had 
penetrated  within  the  University  of  Paris.  Tho  doc- 
trine of  Faith  which,  in  the  first  ages,  bad  been  preach- 
ed in  Gaol,  by  Potinos  and  Iremeos,  waa  again  heard. 

*  The  lint  edition  of  hir  Oommentary  on  the  Epffstlet  of  8t 
Paul  bears  the  dale,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  MIS.  There  It  ■  copy 
of  it  In  the  Bojal  Lihrarr  at  Paris.  The  second  editioD  is  that 
to  which  mj  citations  rcSSn*.  The  learned  Simon,  in  his  ob* 
serTStioDS  on  the  New  Testament,  says,  "James  Lefevre 
mast  ha  ranked  among  the  most  able  commentators  of  his 
age." 

t  Solus  enim  Densest  qui  hancjustitiam  per  fidem  tradit, 

2ui  sola  gratia  ad  vitam  Justificat  etemam.    (Fabri  Comm. 
a  Epp.  Paul!,  p.  70) 

t  Ilia  smbratile  vestigium  ataae  sigii«ai,hmc  loxetToii. 
tas  est.    (Fabri  Comm .  in  Epp.  Pauli.  p.  70  ) 

§  The  believer  may  well  Mess  Ood  fot  this  troth,  namely, 
that  he  may  loss  the  ('  MnHmnt^  assnrance  of  his  salvatlos, 
withont  his  salvation  b^iog  endangered.  The  clond  maj, 
and  it  is  believed  often  has,  involved  the  vessel  doriiiff  the 
greater  part  of  her  course,  which  is  not  tho  less  aJvancing 
unto  the  haven  where  she  would  be.  Is  Christ  in  the  vessel  1 
—is  that  whioh  coBoevBB  vs.-  Dr. 
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Tlienc«forw»rd»  there  weie  two  different  perties,  and 
two  different  peoplee  id  the!  celebrated  ichooL  The 
inetructione  given  by  Lefevre— 4he  seel  of  hie  diaciplee, 
fonned  ■  stciking  coetreet  to  the  dry  teaehiiig  of  the 
majority  of  its  docton,  and  the  frivoloos  converaation 
of  the  generality  of  the  atudenta.  In  the  collegea, 
more  time  wae  lost  in  committing  to  memory  diSmnt 
parts  in  comediee,  BMsqoerading,  and  movntehaDk 
farces,  than  wae  given  to  the  atndy  of  Ood'e  word.  In- 
auch  fsrcea  it  not  onfrequently  happened,  that  the  re* 
epect  due  to  the  higher  claaaea,  the  nobility,  and  even 
royalty  itself,  waa  forgotten.  At  the  very  tim»  we 
aie  writing  of,  the  ParUament  intervetied,  and  mm- 
moning  before  them  the  prineipala  of  several  of  thegpol- 
leges,  prohibited  thoee  indolgient  tutors  from  suffialtDg 
each  comedies  to  be  acted  ta  their  honeeek* 

.  But  a  mightier  mterventiott  than  the  maodatee  of 
Parliament  came  to  the  correotion  of  theae  diaordera 
in  the  University ;  Chkmt  wae  preached  among  iu 
inmataa.  Great  waa  the  commotion  on  ite  beoehes ; 
and  the  minda  of  the  stndenU  wave  almoet  as  generaJly 
oeoupied  with  diacnasiooe  of  the  doetfines  of  the  Gos* 
pel,  as  in  scholastic  sobtilties  or  theatrical  ezhibitiona. 
Some  of  Iheae  whose  Uvea  were  toast  «ble  to  bear  the 
light,  were  yet  heard  lalung  the  peit  of  worke,  and  feel- 
ing instinctively  that  the  dootrifto  of  Faith  condemned 
the  licentioiisiiess.of  their  lives-*<they  maintained  that 
St.  JMiiea,  in  hiaepiatle,  waa  at  variance  with  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul.  Lefavre,  resolving  to  stand  by  and 
proteoi  the  treaeore  he  had  firaod,  aMwed  how  the  two 
apootles  agreed  c  **  Doea  not  St.  iamea  aay/*  asked  he^ 
**  that  every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  fwm 
tfioee— and  who  wiU  oontest  that  juetifieation  is  the 
perfect  gift,  the  excellent  grace  1  .».  If  we  see  a  man 
moving,  the  breathing  we  aee  m  him  ioio  «#  the  aign 
of  life*  Tbea  works  are  neceeeary,  but  only  a*  eigne 
of  thsA  living  faith  which  is  accompanied  by  juatifica- 
tion.t  Is  it  the  eychsalve  or  lotion  which  gives  light 
to  the  eyet  No  ;  it  is  the  light  of  the  eon.  Just  so, 
our  works  are  but  aseye-salveaand  lotiona;  the. beam 
that  the  eon  senda  forth  from  above  is  jaatfieaition  it-. 
aelf.>*t 

Farel  hong  open  theee  aoonds  with  iotenee  interest. 
Inaiatttly  this  word  of  a  Salvation  by  Qrace  had  open 
hie  aoul  an  onapeakable  power  of  attraotion.  Every 
objection  leUr-every  difficulty,  vanished.  Scarcely 
had  Lefovre  brought  forward  this-doctriiie, 'whe*  Faiel 
embraced  it  with  all  hie  heart  and  mind.  He  had 
known  enough  of  bboor  and  eonffict  lo  be  convioced 
that  he  had  no  power  to  aave  himself;  therefore,  when 
he  eaw  in  God's  word  that  Grod  soves  mbbly,  he  be- 
lieved God.  **  Lefevre,*'  exolaiilMsd  he,  ^  extricated  me 
from  the  deloaive  thought  of  human  deaervinga,  and 
Uoght  me  bow  that  all  is  of  fiVocs— which  T  believed 
aa  eoon  aa  it  waa  spoken/'^  Thus,  wae  gained  to  the 
faiih  by  a  conversion  as  prompt  and  decisive  aa  that 
of  St.  Paul  himself,  that  Farel  who,  to  use  the  words 
of  Theodore  Besa,  undiamayed.  by  .threatening,  despis- 
ing the  shsme  and  enduring  his  cross,  wonKv  Christ 
— Montbelltard,  Nenfchaiel,  Laoaanne,  Algle,  and  at 
last  Geneva  itself.  II 

Meanwhile  Ijefevra<  foUowiog  op  hie  teaehing,  and 
taking  delight  in  employing  contrasta  and  paradoxea, 
embodyiug  weighty  troths,  extolled  the  soblime  mys- 
teries of  redemption.  **  Oh !"  ho  exclaimed, "  the  un- 
epeakable  greatneea  of  that  exohange— the  ainleee  One 

•  CreHer  Hitt.  del  UnireRiCe*  T.  ^  M. 
i  Open  si^M  vivas  Adei,  qom  jnstiAostio  wqaUur.'    (?a^ 
bri  Coram,  in  Epp.  Paall,  p.  78.) 

I  Bed  radius  detupor  a  sole  vibratos,  jostiAoatio  est  (Ibid. 
p.ta.> 

t  Farel.    A  tons  seignearg. 

II  NuIUi  difficnitatibua  freotui,  BaUisiiiiai%  oonvkils,  ve^ 
perfbiu  daoJqae  inJlictis  tsrritus.     (Beza  Icones.) 


ia  condemned,  end  he  -  who  ia  guilty  goes  free*— the 
Bleaaing  beara  tho  curse,  and  the  ennoi  ie  brooght 
into,  blessing'— the  Life  dies,  and  the  dead  livo — the 
Glory  ia  wbeloied  in  darkness,  and  he  who  knew  no- 
thing but  eonfuaion  of  face  is  clothed  with  glory .^' — 
The  pious  teacher  going  yet  deeper  into  his  theme,  re- 
.cognisod  that  alt  aalvation  emanates  from  the  no^n- 
reigtty  of  God's  love :  **  They  who  are  saved,"  said 
he,  "are  aaved  by  the  electibg  grace  and  will  of  God, 
Aot  by  their  own  will.  Ottx  election,  our  will,  tmr 
workii^,  is  all  in  vain  ;  the  alone  election  of  God  is 
all  powerful  1  When  we  are  converted,  it  ia  not  our 
cooveraion  which  makee  ua  the  elect  of  God,  but  it  is 
the  grace,  will,  and  election  of  God,  which  works  our 
lonveraioni'*t 

But  Lefevre  did  not  stop  short  m  dootrines  ;  if  he 
gave  to  God  the  glory«-*^  turned  to  man  for  "  the 
obedience,*' and  urged  the  obligationa  flowing  from  the 
exceeding  privilegea  of  the  Christian.  **  If  thou  art  a 
member  of  Christ's  church,'*  esid  be,  "  thoo  srt  a  mem- 
ber of  his  body ;  if  thou  art  of  hia  body,  then  thoa  art 
fuU  of  the  Divine  nature,  for  the  '  fulness  of  the  God- 
head dwelleth  in  him  bodily,*  Oh !  if  men  could  hot 
enter  into  the  understanding  of  this  privilege,  how 
purely,  cbaately,  and  holily  would  they  live,  and  bow 
contemptible,  when  compared  with  the  giory  within 
them — that  fflory  which  the  eye  of  flesh  cannot  see- 
would  they  deem  all  the  glory  of  this  world.**| 

Lefevre  felt  that  the  omco  of  a  teacher  in  heavenly 
things  waa  a.  high  distinction :  be  discharged  that  o{> 
lice  with  unvarying  fidelity.  The  dissolute  morala  of 
the  ago*  and  mere  especially  of  the  clergy,  ronsed  hia 
indignation,  and  waa  the  theme  of  many  a  stem  re- 
buke :  '*  What  a  reprosch,**  said  he,  "  to  hear  a  bishop 
isking  persons  to  drink  with  hioo,  gambhng,  ahaking 
the  dice,  aod  apending  hia  whole  time  in  hawking, 
sponing^'bnnting,  hallooing  in  the  chase  of  wild  beaati^ 
and  aoraetimea  with  his  feet  in  housee  of  ill- fame.  ^ 
.  .  .  O  men,  worthy  of  a  more  signal  retribotioA  than 
Sardanapalos  himself!** 

Such  was  the  preeching  of  Lefevre.  Parel  listened, 
trembling  with  emotion — received  ail  into  hia  soul,  and 
went  forward  iu  that  new  path  now  aoddenly  made 
plain  before  him.  Nevertheless,  there  wee  one  arti- 
cle of  his  former  creed  which  he  could  not  aa  yet  en* 
tirely  lelinquiah  ;  it  waa  the  invocation  of  the  sainta. 
The  noblest  minds  have  often  these  tillering  remains 
of  darkness  after  the  light  baa  broken  m  upon  ibem. 
Farel  heard  with  astoniahment  the  teacher  declare  that 
Christ  alpne  should  be  invoked.  **  Our  religion,"  said 
Lefevre,  **  has  only  one  foundation,  one  object,  one 
head,  Jesus  Christ,  blessed  for  ever  !  he  hath  trodden 
the  wineprcae  alone.  Let  us  not  then  uko  the  name 
of  Paul,  of  Apollosi  or  of  Peter.  The  cross  of  Christ 
alono  opens  hsnven,  and  ahuu  the  gate  of  hell.'*  Theao 
wonia  wakened  a  atruggle  in  the  soul  of  FareU  On 
the  one  hand,  be  beheld  the  whole  army  of  aaiute  with 
the  Churoh-*on  the  other,  Jeaua  Chriat  and  His  preacb- 
oCk  One  moment  he  inclined  to  the  one  side,  the  next 
to  the  other.  It  was  tho  last  hold  of  ancient  error,  and 
his  final  struggle.  He  hesitated  ;  still  clinfling  to  those 
venerated  names  before  which  Rome  bends  adoringly. 
At  laat  the  decisive  blow  was  struck  Crom  above ;  the 
scalea  fell  from  his  oyea ;  Jesus  was  seen  by  him  as 
the  only  object  of  adoretion.  "  From  that  moment," 
said  he,  **  the  Papacy  waa  dethroned  from  my  mind. 

*  O  ineflablle  commerclnm  .  .  .  (Fabri  Comm.  146  ytano^ 
t  IneAcax  est  ad  l&oo  ipsum  noafam  votantaa,  iie«txneloetio ; 
Dei  ataten  eleetto  efflcaciaiina  et  potsntiiafana,  Ibc.    (Ibid,  pu 


W.  verso.) 

I  Si  de  corpora  Chriati,  dirinitais  repletus  ei. 
Comm.  p.  176  verso.) 

^Et  virgttnculas  gremio  tsnsetasa,  cnai  seavlls 
miscentom.    (Ibid.  p.  308.) 
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J  bemn  to  iibhor  it  as  devilUb,  aii4  the  holy  word  of 
God  Qold  the  supreme  place  in  my  heart.*** 

Events  in  the  great  world  accelerated  the  adTance 
of  Farel  and  his  friends.  Thomas  De  Yio»  who  was 
•absequenily  opposed  at  Augabuig  against  Iiuther» 
having  contended  in  s  printed  work  that  the  Pope  was 
absolute  monarch  of  the  Cbarch,  Louis  XI L  called  the 
attention  of  the  University  of  Paris  to  the  work  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1512.  James  Aliman,  one  of  the  youngest  of 
iu  doctors,  a  man  of  rare  genius  and  unwearied  appli- 
cation, read,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  tho  faculty  of 
theology,  a  refutation  of  the  Cardioars  argumenla, 
which  drew  forth  the  pUudita  of  the  assembly,  t 

What  must  have  been  the  effect  of  such  discussions 
on  tbe  young  disciples  of  Lefevre  >  Could  they  hesi- 
tate when  tne  university  itself  m^oifeated  an  ianpa- 
tience  of  the  Papal  yoke  1  If  the  main  body  were  in 
motion,  should  not  they  be  skirmishing  at  tbe  advanced 
posU  1  "  It  was  necessary/*  said  Farel,  **  that  tho 
Papal  authority  should  be  very  gradually  expelled  from 
my  mind,  for  the  first  shock  did  not  bring  it  dowo.'*t 
He  contemplated  the  abyss  of  supersMtioDS  in  which 
he  had  been  plunged  ;  sunding  on  its  brink,  he  again 
aorveyed  ita  gloomy  depths,  and  drew  back  with  a  feel- 
ioff  of  terror : — Ob  !*'  ejaculated  be,  **  what  horror  do 
I  ^1  for  myself  and  my  sins  when  I  think  of  the  paat.(^ 
Lord,'*  he  continued, "  would  that  my  aoul  served  Thee 
with  livingfaith  after  the  eiample  of  thy  faithful  sar- 
YanU !  Would  that  I  had  sought  afler  and  l^oMuied 
Thee  aa  I  have  yielded  my  heart  to  the  mass,  and  serv- 
ed that  magic  wafer, — giving  all  honour  to  that!*' 
Grieving  over  his  past  life,  ne  with  tears  repeated 
those  words  of  Su^ugustine,  **  I  have  qome  too  late 
to  the  knowledge  of  Tbee  I  too  Ute  have  I  begun  to 
love  Thee  !*' 

Farel  had  found  Christ ;  and  safe  in  harbonjc  he  re- 
posed in  peace  after  the  storm,  11 

"Now,**  said  be,  '*  everything  appears  tome  to 
wear  a  different  aspect  IT  Scripture  is  elucidated, 
prophecy  is  opened,  and  the  epistlos  carry  wonderful 
light  into  my  aoal.**  A  voice  before  unknown — the 
voice  of  Christ,  my  shepherd  and  my  teacher,  speaka  to 
me  with  power.**tt  So  great  was  the  change  ia  him 
that  '*  instead  of  the  muraerooa  heart  of  a  ravening 
wolfe/*  be  came  back,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  **  like  a 
gentle  and  harmless  laiab,  with  hi^  heart  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  Pope  and  given  to  Jesus  Christ.  **t$ 

Escaped  from  so  great  an  evil,  he  toiiied  toward  the 
Bible,4$  and  appliecT  himself  aoaloualy  to  tbe  acquire- 
ment of  Greek  and  Hebrew. |)U  He  waa  unremitting 
m  his  study  of  the  Holv  Scriptures,  eateeming  them 
more  and  more^  and  daily  receiving  more  light.  He 
continued  to  resort  to  the  churches  of  the  eatabJisbed 
worship — but  what  did  be  there  hear  1— Reaponses 
and  cbauntings  innumerably,  wpi^a  apokeo  without 
vnderstanding.  f  Y  Often,  when  standing  among  the 
throng  that  ^thered  round  an  inago  or  an  altar,  ho 
would  ezdaiow — **  Thou  alooo  art  God  !  Thee  alone 
art  wise !    Thoa  alone  art  good,!*t    Nothing  abonld 


•VepsL    A  tees  fldnenri. 

t  Cravtor  Hirt.  de  rUnivenile  de  Fteis,  r.  p.  81. 

X  FareL    A  tous  MigBean.  .    %  Ibid. 

I  Animos  per  varia  jactatus,  vema  nactus  portam,  aoli 
banit.    (PareOaleoto.) 

r  Jaa  reram  nova  Acies.    (Ibid.) 

**  Noifair  seriptora,  apotiores  pioplietK,  lacidioces  apostoU 
(Ibid.) 

ft  Agntts  postorto,  maglfltri  et  praoeptoris  Chriati  vox. 
(Ibid.) 

t|  Farel.  A  toua  seigDewa. 

^  tego  lacrm  nt  csuaam  Invcniaai.    (Farel  Oalsoto^ 

"^  Life  ofFareL    M8S.  of  Oeneva  and  of  Choupard. 

fT  Clftmoree  malti,  esntlonei  InnumergB.  .  (f  pil  daleoto, 
MS9.  ?«eulbhiUel.) 

*t  Verettt  aolui  Dsua  t    (Ibid.) 


be  taken  away^nothing  added  to  thy  holy  law — fbr 
Thou  only  art  the  Lord,  and  it  is  Thou  alone  who 
claimaat  and  has  a  right  to  oar  obedience.  ** 

Thua  all  human  teachers  were  brought  down  from 
tbe  height  to  which  his  imagioation  had  raised  them, 
and  he  recognised  no  authority  hot  Ood  and  his  word. 
The  docton  of  Paria,  by  their  pereeention  of  Lefevre, 
had  long  since  lost  all  place  in  his  esteem ;  but  ere 
long  Lefevre  himself,  his  well«>betoved  goide  and  coun- 
sellor, waa  no  more  to  him  than  his  fellow-man  :  he 
loved  and  venerated  him  aalong  as  ha  lived — ^but  God 
alone  was  become  hie  teacher, 

Of  all  the  Refoimera,  Farel  and  Lather  are  the  two 
best  known  to  us  in  their  early  spiritnal  history,  and' 
moat  memomble  for  tbe  atmgglea  they  had  to  pass 
through.  Earnest  and  eneigetie,  men  of  conflict  and ' 
strife,  they  bore  the  bmnt  of  many  an  onset  before 
they  were  permitted  to  be  at  peeee.  Farel  is  the  pi- 
oneer of  tbe  Reformation  in  Switxeriand  and  in  Fninee. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  wood,  and  with  his  aie 
cleared  a  paasage  through  a  forest  of  abuses.  Cslvin 
followed,  as  Luther  waa  followed  by  Melancthon,  re- 
sembling him- in  hia  ofllce  of  theologian  and  '*  ncaster- 
builder.**  These  two  men,— who  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  legislatora  of  antiquity,  the  one  in  ito 
graceful,  the  other  in  iu  severer  8ty]e,-~settle,  eatab- 
fisb,  and  give  laws  to  the  terriiopf  wen  bv  the  two 
former.  And  yet,  if  Farel  reminds  ns  of  Luther,  we 
most  allow  that  it  is  only  in  one  aapect  of  the  hitter 
that  we  are  reminded  of  him.  Luther,  besides  his  su- 
perior genios,  had,  in  all  that  concerned  the  Church,  a 
moderation  and  prudence,  an  aceueintance  with  past 
experience,  a  oomprehensive  judgment,  and  even  a 
power  of  order,  which  waa  not  found  in  an  equal  de* 
giee  in  the  Reformer.of  Daophiny. 

Farel  waa  not  the  only  young  Frenchman  into  whoae 
soul  a  new  light  was,  at  this  time,  introduoed.  The 
doctrines  which  flowed  from  the  lips  ef  the  far-famed 
doctor  of  Etsplea  fetmented  amoqg  the  crowd  of  hia 
hearers ;  and  m  hia  achool  were  formed  and  trained  the 
bold  men  who  were  ordained  to  struggle,  even  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  scaffold.  Ttmy  listened,  compared, 
discussed,  and  argued  with  chamcteriatio  vivacity.  It 
is  a  probeUe  conjecture,  that  we  may  number  among 
the  handful  of  scholars  who  then  espoused  the  Troth, 
young  Pierre  Olivetan,  bom  at  Noyon,  at  the  end  of 
the  mteenth  century,  who  afterwards  revised  Lefevre*s 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  French,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  firat  who  so  presented  the  doctrines  ef  the 
Gospel  aa  to  draw  the  attention  of  a  youth  of  his  fami- 
ly, alao  a  native  of  Noyon,  who  became  the  most  die- 
ilnguisbed  of  all  the>  leaders  of  the  Refovmation.* 

Thoa,  before  1(13,  ata  time  when  Luther  hod  made 
no  impression  on  tbe  world,  but  was  taking  a  journey 
to  Rome  on  aome  hoainess  touohtng  the  interest  of 
some  monks,  snd  when  Zwingle  had  not  even  begun 
to  apply  tdmself  in  esrnest  to  Siblieal  atudies,  but  was 
traversing  the  Alps,  in  company  with  the  eonfederaied  - 
foreea»  to.  fight  under  the  Pope's  bahner^«-Paris'  and 
France  hcara  the  sound  ef  those  life-giving  troihs, 
whence  the  Reformation  was  destined  to  come  forth 
— and  there  were  found  seels  prepared  to  propagate 
tboee  sonnds,  who  received  tbem  with  holy  affection. 
Accordingly,  Theodore  Bcsa,  in  apeaking  of  Ijefevre 
of  Etaples,  observes,  that  "  it  waa  he  who  boldly  began 
tbe  revival  of  the  holyielif^ionef  Je8aaOhri8t:"f  and  he 
remarks,  that,  **  as  in  ancient  times,  the  school  of  Iso- 
cratee  had  tho  lepotation  of  furnishing  the  beet  orators, 
ao,  from  the  lecture- rooms  of  the  doctor  of  Etaples, 

*  Biographie  UniTenelle.  Article  OUvtl^n.  Hictoire  da 
CalTinisme,  par  Maimboarg,  ftS. 

f  Kt  pnrioric  religionia  InatauratioDem  fortitsr  agreaaas 
( beiw  icones.) 
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went  forth  many  of  the  boat  mea  of  the  sfe,  and  of  the 
Church."* 

The  Reformation  waa  not,  therefore,  in  Fraiiee,  an 
imporutioD  from  atrangera ;  it  took  ita  birth  on  the 
French  territory.  Ita  aeed  ^rminated  in  Paria— iu 
earheat  ahoota  were  atrack  in  the  Univeraity  itaelf, 
that  ranked  teeond  in  power  in  Romanised  Chriaten- 
doiB.  God  depoaited  the  firat  principlea  of  the  work 
in  the  kindly  heaita  of  aome  inbabitantaof  Pieardy  and 
Dauphiny,  before  it  had  begun  in  any  other  country  of 
the  globe.  The  Swiaa  Reformation,  waa,  at  we  have 
aeen,t  independent  of  that  of  Germany.  The  work 
apmog  op  in  theae  diffarant  coontriea  at  one  and  the 
aame  time,  without  commanication  between  them,  aa 
in  a  field  of  battle,  the  Tariooa  diTiaiona  that  compoae 
the  army  are  aeeo  in  motion  at  the  aame  inatant,  al- 
though the  order  to  advance  baa  not  paaaed  from  one 
to  the  other,  but  all  have  heard  the  word  of  command 
proceeding  from  a  higher  authority.  The  time  had 
come— the  nationa  were  ripe,  and  God  waa  every^ 
where  begininff  the  revivat  of  Hia  Church. 

If  we  regard  datea,  we  muat  then  ooofeaa  that  neither 
to  Switseiiand  nor  to  Germany  belonga  the  honour  of 
having  been  firat  in  the  work,  although,  hitherto,  only 
those  countrica  have  contended  for  it.  That  honour 
belonga  to  France.  Thia  ia  a  fact  that  we  are  the 
more  careful  to  eatabliah,  becanae  it  haa  poaaibly,  until 
now,  been  overlooked.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  in- 
fluence exerciaed  by  Lafevre,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
mai^  peraona,  and  eepecially  on  Calvin-~let  oa  con- 
aider  that  which  he  had  on  one  of  hia  diaciplea,  Farel, 
himaelf — and  the  energy  of  action  which  that  aervant 
of  God  from  that  hour  manifeated.  Can  we,  aAer  that, 
withhold  our  conviction  that  even  though  Zwingle  aad 
Lolber  vbould  never  have  been  bom,  there  would  atill 
have  been  a  movement  of  reformation  m  France  t  It 
it,  of  course,  impoasible  to  eatnnate  how  far  it  might 
have  extended :  we  muat  even  acknowledge  that  the 
report  ef  what  waa  paaaing  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Jura,  afterward  accelerated  and  ani- 
mated the  progreaa  of  the  reformera  of  Fiance.  But 
it  waa  tbey  who  were  first  awakened  by  the  voice  of 
that  trumpet  which  aounded  from  heaven  in  the  aiz- 
tcenth  century,  and  who  were  eariieat  in  the  fiekl,  on 
foot,  and  under  arms. 

Nevertheleaa,  Luther  ia  the  great  workman  of  the 
aizteenth  century,  and,  in  the  fulleat  import  of  the  term, 
the  fixBt  reformer.  Lefevre  ia  not  aa  complete  aa  Cal- 
vin, Farel,  or  Luther.  There  ia  about  biro  that  which 
remiiida  ua  of  Wittembeig— of  Greneva— -but  a  aome- 
tliing  beaide,  that  telle  na  of  the  Sorbonne ;  he  ia  the 
foremost  Catholic  in  the  reformation  movement,  and 
the  latest  of  the  reformera  in  the  Catholic  movement. 
To  the  laat,  he  continues  a  go-between-p>«  mediator— 
,  not  well  onderatood ;  remiikling  oa  that  there  ia  aome 
comiesion  between  the  old  things  and  the  new,  which 
might  seem  forever  aepsrated  aa  by  a  great  golf.  Re- 
pulaed  and  peiaecoted  by  Rome,  he  yet  holds  to  Rome, 
by  a  slender  thread  which  he  ia  unwilling  to  aever. 
Lefevre,  of  Euplea,  haa  a  place  to  himaelf  m  the  the- 
ology of  the  aizteenth  century :  he  ia  the  connecting^ 
link  lietweeo  aiieient  and  modem  timea,  and  the  man 
in  whom  the  theofogy  of  the  middle  agca  paaaed  into 
the  theology  of  the  Reformation. 

Thpa,  in  the  University,  the  truth  waa  already  work- 
ins.  But  the  Reformation  waa  not  to  be  an  affair  of 
college  life.  It  waa  to  eatabliah  iu  power  among  the 
grckit  onea  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  eome  witneaeee 
even  at  the  king*a  court. 

Ttie  young  Francis  of  AngoulAme,  couain-german 

*  8ic  ex  Btsp  aleoiis  aadilerio  prMlantisriail  viri  plurimi 
pvodiiiriBt.  (Ibid.;  ^ 
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and  aonln-law  to  Looia  XII.,  succeeded  htm  on  tb 
throne.  His  manly  beauty  and  address,  his  coon^ 
and  hia  love  of  pleaaore,  rendered  him  the  most  ae- 
compliahed  knight  of  hia  time.  Hia  ambition,  how- 
ever, roae  higher,  it  waa  hia  aim  to  be  a  great  and  eTcn 
agracioua  pnnce;  provided  only  that  afi  ahoald  beod 
before  his  sovereign  authority.  Valour,  taste  for  liter- 
ature and  gallantry,  are  three  worda  that  well  expmi 
the  genius  of  Francia,  and  of  the  age  in  wbicb  he 
figured.  At  a  aomewhat  later  period,  the  like  featorss 
appear  in  Henry  IV.,  and  Louia  XI V.  These  princsi 
weoted  that  which  the  goapel  communicates;  tnd, 
although  there  haa  been  no  time  when  the  nation  did 
not  contam  in  it  the  elementa  of  aanctity  and  of  Chrii- 
tian  elevation,  it  may  be  aaid  that  theae  great  mooareb 
of  modem  France  have,  in  a  meaaure,  stamped  upoa 
that  people  the  impreaa  of  their  own  charscten,  if  it 
be  not  more  correct  to  aay  that  they  themaelves  woe 
the  faithful  ezpieasion  of  the  character  of  the  nation 
over  which  they  preaided.  If  the  evangelic  doethas 
liad  entered  France  under  the  auapicea  of  tha  moat 
famed  of  the  Yaloia  princea,  it  might  hafe  brooglit 
with  it  to  the  natfon  that  which  Fiance  hat  not-t 
apiritual  turn  of  mmd,  a  Chriatian  purity,  and  sa  iotel- 
ligence  m  heavenly  thinga,  which  would  have  been  the 
comi^etion  of  the  national  character  in  what  mottcoo- 
tributea  to  the  strength  and  greatneaa  of  a  people. 

It  waa  under  the  role  of  Francia  I.  that  Europe,  ai 
well  aa  Franco,  paaaed  from  the  middle  ages  to  tbe 
range  of  modem  nistor^.  It  waa  then  that  that  near 
world,  which  waa  bortUng  forth  on  all  aidea,  wbea  thai 
prince  aacended  the  throne,  grew  and  entered  opoa 
poaaeaalon.  Two  different  cUaaea  of  men  exercised 
an  influence  in  moulding  the  new  order  of  society. 
On  the  one  hand  were  the  men  of  faith,  who  werealae 
men  of  wtadom  and  moral  purity,  and  close  to  them, 
the  writers  of  the  court — the  friends  of  this  world  and 
its  profligacy— who,  by  their  licentiooa  principles,  con- 
tributed to  the  depravation  of  morale  aa  much  at  tht 
former  aerved  fo  reform  them. 

If,  in  the  dayt  of  Francia  the  Firat,  Europe  had  not 
witneaaed  the  rise  of  the  Reformera,  but  had  beaa  gir- 
en  up  by  God'a  righteoua  judgment  to  the  uncoauol- 
led  mfluence  of  unbelieving  mnovators,  her  fata  and 
that  of  Chriatianity  had  been  decided.  The  daager 
seemed  great.  For  a  conaiderable  time,  the  two  claa^ 
es  of  combaunta,  the  oppoaera  of  the  Pope,  and  tboit 
who  opposed  the  Goapel,  wore  mixed  up  together; 
and  aa  both  claimed  ftAerfy,  they  aeemed  to  retoit  to 
the  aame  arma  against  the  aame  enemiea.  Ia  the 
cloud  of  duat  raiaed  on  the  field,  an  unpractiacd  eye 
could  not  diatlnguiah  between  them.  If  the  fonatf 
had  allowed  themaelvea  to  be  led  away  by  tha  Utter, 
all  would  have  been  loot.  Thoae  who  ataailed  the 
hierarchy  passed  quickly  into  eztremea  of  inpj^ 
nrging  on  the  people  to  a  frightful  caustropfaa.  The 
Papacy  itaelf  contributed  to  bring  about  that  cataairo- 
pbe,  accelerating  by  ita  amUtbn  and  disorders  the 
exttnetbn  of  any  troth  and  Ufa  atilt  left  in  the  Church. 

But  God  called  forth  the  Reformation,— and  Chna- 
tbnity  waa  preeerved.  TheRefortnoia,  whebadalMMi- 
ed  for  liberty,  were,  ere  long,  hewd  calling  to  oMi* 
Mc«.  The  very  men  who  had  caat  down  that  tbroo0 
whence  the  Roman  Pontiff  issued  his  orsclas,  pns'^ 
trated  themselves  before  the  «wofd  of  the  Loid. 
Then  waa  aeen  a  dear  and  definite  aeparatioo,  oA 
war  waa  declared  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  u* 
aailanta.  The  one  party  had  deaired  liberty  that  tbefli^ 
selvea  might  be  free,— the  othera  had  clsimad  it  w 
the  word  of  God.  Tbe  Reformation  bocama  UJ 
most  formidable  antagoniat  of  that  incredulty  to  wbid 
Rome  can  ahow  bniency.  Having  restored  liberty  !• 
the  Church,  the  Kefofmen  leetored  ntigba  to  tocw 
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^;  ftnd  this  tait  was,  of  tho  two,  the  gifi  most 
l^eeded. 

The  varioQs  yotaries  of  incredulty,  for  «  while, 
hoped  to  iwckon  tmong  tkeir  Bomber  Mttigaret  of  Va- 
lois,  Doohess  ef  AIobovd,  whom  Fraacis  loved  with 
•special  ienderoess,  and,  as  Brantdme  ioforms  us, 
ttsed  to  call  bis  *'  darling/'*  The  same  tastes  4tnd  ge- 
neral information  distinguished  both  brother  and  sister. 
Of  fine  person,  like  FrBBCis,  Margaret  united  to  those 
eminent  qualities,  which  in  their  combination  consti- 
tutes remarkable  charactersjtbese  rentier  virtues  which 
vrin  the  affection.  In  the  gay  wond,  the  festive  enter- 
tainment, the  rojral,  the  imperial  court,  she  shone  in 
queenly  splendour,  chamiBg  and  captivating  all  hearts. 
Passionately  fond  of  literature,  and  gifted  with  no  ordi- 
nary genius,  it  was  her  delight  to  shut  herself  in  her 
apartment,  and  tbere  induljge  in  the  pleasures  of  re- 
£ection,  study,  ^od  meditation.  But  her  ruling  desire 
was  to  do  good  and  prevent  evil.  When  ambassa- 
dors from  foreign  countries  had  presented  themselves 
before  the  king,  they  were  accustomed  afterwards  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Margaret,  and  **  they  were^eat- 
iy  pleased  with  her,**  observes  Brantdme,  **and  re- 
turning to  their  homes  noised  abroad  the  fame  of  her  ;'* 
end  he  sdds,  ihat  **  the  king  would  often  hand  over  to 
her  matters  of  inportance,  leaving  tbem  for  her  to 
decide.**! 

This  celebrated  princess  was  ttrroujoli  life  distin- 
gaiebed  by  her  stiict  Morals ;  but  whilst  many  who 
carry  austerity  on  their  lips,  indulge  laxity  in  con- 
duct, the  very  reverse  of  this  was  seen  in  Margaret 
Blameless  in  conduct,  she  was  not  altogether  irre- 
proachable in  the  use  of  her  pen.  Far  from  wonder 
mg  at  thte,  we  might  nfther  wonder  that  a  woman, 
dissolute  as  was  liooisa  of  Savvty,  should  have  a 
daughter  eo^re  as  Margaret.  Atlendmg  the  court,  in 
its  progress  through  the  provinces,  she  employed  her- 
self in  describing  the  maanen  -of  the  time,  and  espe- 
cially those  W  tM  priests  and  monka.  **  On  these  •oc- 
casioBO,**  says  Brantdme,  **  I  often  used  to  hear  her 
recount  stories  to  my  grandmother,  who  constsntly  ac< 
compsnied  her  in  her  litter,  as  dame  -de  hennear,  and 
had  charse  of  her  writing  desk.*'|  According  to  some, 
we  have  nere  the  origin  cff  the  Heptamerom ;  but  more 
recent  end  esteemed  critics  have  satisfied  themselves 
that  Margaret  had  no  hand  in  forming  that  coUection, 
in  some  parts  chargeable  with  worse  than  levity,  bat 
that  it  was  the  work  ef  Desperiers,  her  gentleman  «f 
the  chamber.^ 

This  Margaret,  so  charming,  so  full  t>f  wife,  end  liv- 
ing in  so  poUotei  an  atmosphere,  wis  to  be  one  xrf  the 
first  won  over  by  the  religious  impulse  just  nhen  cem- 
■iimicated  to  France.  But  h^w,  ia  the  dmitn  ef  so 
piofano  a  Court,  and  amid  tbe  sounds  df  its'licentioos 
gossip,  was  the  Duchess  of  Alenoen  to  be  reached  by 
ikm  iUfomation  1    Her  soel,  led  to  look  to  heaven, 

*yiedesDssMlUnilMs,p.  Jtt,  Hayo,17«K 

t  Ibid.  p.  S97. 

lViedeal>ain«Ufii«treg.p.^46.  *  ^       . 

^Thii  it  prored  !)▼  one  of  the  most  dirtliisaiBhea  crincs  of 
the  sgo,  M.  Ch.  Nodisr,in  thtt  Re»eu  4e»  i>6iii>  Msn^M,  t.  xx. 
vhereiD  he  obssrrcs,  p.  860—"  Despariara  U  in  reality  and 
almost  exclusively  author  of  the  Heptamevon.  X  scrupfe  not 
to  pay  1  have  no  doubt  of  this,  and  entirely  coincide  in  the 
qirinioa  of  Boaiatnan,  who,  solely  on  this  accooDt,  omitted 
and  witheld  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre.'*  If,  as  I 
think,  Marearet  did  compose  tome  tales,  doubtless  the  most 
harmlessof  those  in  the  Beptameron,  it  most  have  been  in 
her  jronth—jott  after  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Alen- 
con  (1009.)  The  circumstances  mentioood  by  Brantome,  p. 
M6,  that  the  king^  mother,  and  Madame  da  Savoy,  **  being 
young,"  wished  to  "  imitate"  Margaret,  is  a  proof  of  this.  TV) 
this  may  ba  added  the  evidence  of  De  Thou,  who  says,  "  Si 
tempore  et  jnveailem  etatem  in  qua  scriptum  est  respioisa, 
non  prorsus  Oamnandum,  certe  gravitate  tante  heroma  et 
vita  minus  dlgaum." 
I  and  De  Tbon  are  two  t 
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was  conscious  of  wants  that  the  Gospel  alone  coold 
meet.  Grace  can  act  in  every  place,  and  Christianity, 
— which  even  before  an  apostle  had  appeared  in  Rome, 
had  some  followers  among  the  household  of  Narcisaus, 
and  in  the  palace  of  Nero«^ — in  the  day  of  its  revival 
rapidly  made  its  way  to  the  court  of  Francis  the  First, 
There  were  ladies  and  lords  who  spoke  to  that  prin- 
cess concerning  the  things  of  faith,  and  the  sun  whii;li 
was  then  rising  on  France,  sent  forth  one  of  its  earli- 
est beams  on  a  man  of  eminent  station,  by  whom  its 
light  was  immediately  rejected  on  the  Duchess  of 
Alencon. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  lords  of  the  court 
was  Count  Wniiam  of  Montbrun,  a  son  of  Cardinal 
Briconoet  of  St.  Malo,  who  had  entered  the  church  oa 
his  being  Isft  a  widower.  Count  William,  devoted  to 
studious  pursuits,  himself  also  took  orders,  and  was 
bishop,  first  of  Lodeda,  and  afterwards  of  Meauz. 
Although  twice  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  unseduced,  by  the  attractions  and 
splendours  of  Leo  X. 

At  the  period  of  his  return  to  France,  a  ferment 
was  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  Farel,  aa  Master  of 
Arts,  was  lecturing  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine, 
one  of  the  four  leading  estahiishments  of  the  faculty  of 
Theology  of  Paria,  ranking  equal  with  the  Sorbonae. 
Two  countrymen  of  Lefevre,  Amaud  and  Gerard 
Roussel,  and  some  others,  enlarged  this  little  circle  of 
free  and  noble  spirits.  Briconnet,  who  had  so  recenW 
Iy  quitted  the  festivals  of  Rome,  was  all  amaaement  at 
what  had  been  doing  in  Paris  during  his  absence. 
Thirsting  after  the  truth,  he  renewed  his  former  inter- 
course with  Leievre,  and  soon  psssed  precious  hours 
in  company  with  the  Doctor  or  the  Sorbonne,  Farel, 
the  two  Roussels,  and  their  friends,  f  Full  of  humili* 
ty,  tho  illustrious  prelate  sought  instruction  from  thd 
very  humblest,  but,  sbove  all,  he  sought  it  of  the  Lord 
himself.  '*  I  am  all  dark,'*  ssid  he,  **  waiting  for  the 
grace  of  ^e  divine  favour,  from  which  my  ains  have 
banishsJ  me."  His  mind  was  as  if  daxzled  by  the 
ffk>i7  of  the  Gospel.  His  eye-lids  sunk  under  its  un- 
beard-of  brightness.  "  The  eyre  of  all  mankind,"  ez^ 
claimed  he,  "  cannot  take  in  the  whole  light  of  that 
sunin 

Lefevrehad  commended  the  Biahop  to  the  Bible,  and 
pointed  to  it  as  that  guiding  clue  which  ever  brings  ua 
back  to  the  original  truth  of  Christianity,  such  as  it 
existed  before  all  schools,  sects,  ordinances  and  tradi- 
tions, and  as  that  mighty  sgent,  by  means  of  which  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  renewed  in  power.  Briyon- 
net  read  the  Scriptures.  "  Such  is  the  sweetness  of 
hat  heavenly  manna/'  said  he,  "  that  it  never  cloya, 
the  more  wo  taste  of  it,  the  more  we  Jong  for  it."^ 
Tho  simple  and  nrevailing  truth  o(  Salvation  filled 
him  with  joy;— ne  had  found  Chriat,  he  had  found 
God  himself.  "  What  vessel,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  is  ca^ 
pable  of  receiving  into  it  such  vast  and  inexhaustible 
grace.  But  the  mansion  expanda  with  our  desise  to 
lodge  the  good  guest.  Faitb  is  the  quarter-master 
who  alone  can  find  room  for  him,  or  rather  who  alone 
can  enaUe  oe  to  dwell  tn  khn.**  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  excellent  bishop  grieved  to  see  that  living 
word  which  the  Reformation  geve  to  the  world 'to 
atiflhtcd  at  eoort,  in  the  city,  aiui  among  the  people4 
and  he  exclaimed,  **  Singular  innovation,  eo  worthy  si 
acceptation,  and  yet  so  ill  received  !** 

•  Romans  xvl  11 ;  VtSi.  hr.  39, 

fHlatftlm  de  te  RAvoost  de  l^dltt  de  Ifantes,  vol.  l.p.7. 
Maimbourg.  Hist,  du  Calv.  p.  13. 

t  These  ojcprsssioDS  of  Briconnet  are  from  a  menuserlpt  in 
tho  Royal  Library  at  Paris-Entitled  LeCtera  of  Mai^garet 
Queen  of  Navarre,  and  which  is  marked  8.  F.  837.  I  shall 
more  than  once  have  occasion  to  quote  this  rarauscript, 
which  I  found  not  easy  ts  deoipher.  I  quote  the  languageoi 
thotine/  ^Ib&r^ 
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That  did  evanffelic  truth  open  itself  a  way  into  the 
midst  of  the  frivolous,  dissolute,  and  literary  court  of 
Francis  I.  Several  of  those  who  composed  it,  and  en- 
joyed the  unlimited  confidence  of  that  prince — as 
John  du  Bellay,  du  Budd,  Cop,  the  court  physician, 
and  even  Petit,  the  king's  confessor,  seemed  favour- 
able to  ihe  views  of  Bri^onnet  and  Lefevre.  Francis, 
who  loved  leaminff,  and  invited  to  bis  court  scholars 
*'  auspected  "  of  Lutheranism,  "  in  the  thought/*  ob- 
serves Erasmus,  "  that  be  should,  in  that  way,  adorn 
and  illustrate  his  reign  better  than  he  could  do  by  tro- 
phies, pyramids,  or  buildings  "—was  himself  persuad- 
ed by  his  sister,  by  Bri^onnet,  and  the  learned  of  bis 
court  and  colleges.  He  was  present  at  the  discussions 
of  the  learned — enjoyed  listening  to  their  discourse  at 
table— and  would  call  them  **  his  children."  He  as- 
sisted to  prepare  the  way  for  the  word  of  God  by  found- 
ing professorships  of  Hebrew  and  Greek — accordingly, 
Theodore  Beza  thus  speaks,  when  placing  his  portrait 
at  the  head  of  the  Reformers — **  pious  reader !  do  not 
riiudder  at  the  sight  of  this  adversary.  Ou^t  not  he 
to  have  his  part  in  this  honour  who  banished  oarbarism 
from  society,  and  with  firm  hand  established  in  its 
place  the  cultivation  of  three  languages,  and  profitable 
•todies,  that  should  serve  as  the  portals  of  that  new 
structure  that  waa  shortly  to  arise  V* 

But  there  was  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  one  soul 
which  seemed  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  evan- 

Slic  doctrines  of  the  teachers  of  Euples  and  of  Meaux. 
argaret,  hesitating  and  not  knowing  on  what  to  lean 
in  the  toidst  of  the  profligate  society  that  surrounded 
her,  sought  somewhat  on  which  her  soul  might  rest— 
and  found  it  in  the  Gospel.  She  turned  toward  that 
fresh  breath  of  life  which  was  then  reviving  the  world, 
and  inhaled  it  with  delight  as  coming  from  heaven. 
She  gathered  from  some  of  the  ladies  of  her  court  the 
teaching  of  the  new  preachers.  Some  there  were  who 
lent  her  their  writings,  and  certain  tittle  books,  called, 
in  the  language  of  the  time,  **  tractt ;"  th«y  spoke  of 
**  the  primitive  church,  of  the  pore  word  of  God,  of  a 
Worship  *  in  spirit  and  truth,*  of  a  Christian  liberty  that 
lejected  the  yoke  of  human  traditions  and  agperati- 
tions,  that  it  might  adhere  singly  to  God."t  ft  was 
not  long  before  this  princess  sought  interviews  with 
Lefevre,  Farel,  and  Koussel.  Their  zeal,  piety,  and 
vralk,  and  all  she  saw  of  them,  impressed  her — but  it 
was  her  old  friend  the  bishop  of  Meauz,  who  was  her 
guide  in  the  path  of  faith 

Thus,  at  the  glittering  court  of  Francis  t.— and  in 
the  dissolute  house  of  I^uisa  of  Savoy,  was  wrought 
one  of  those  conversions  of  the  heart  which  in  every 
ige  are  the  work  of  the  word  of  God.  Maisaret  sub- 
sequently recorded  in  her  poetical  effusions  tEo  various 
emotions  of  her  soul  at  this  important  period  of  her 
fife»  and  we  may  there  trace  the  course  by  which  she 
was  led.  We  see  that  the  sense  of  sin  had  taken 
strong  hold  upon  her,  and  that  she  bewailed  the  levity 
with  which  she  bad  once  viewed  the  scandals  of  the 
court. 

Im  there,  in  the  abjss's  lowest  depths 
A  punishment'  that  equals  e'en  the  tenth 
Of  all  my  sin. 

TTie  eorroption  which  she  had  so  long  overlooked, 
BDW  that  her  eyes  were  opened,  was  seen  in  every 
thing  about  heiw 

Surely  in  nu  there  dwells  that  evil  root 
That  puttetb  forth  m  Mhtn  branch  and  fraitt 


But  amid  all  the  horror  sho  felt  at  her  own  state  sf 
heart,  she  yet  acknowledged  that  a  God  of  Peace  bad 
manifested  himself  to  her  soul — 

Thoo,  O  my  God.  hast  in  thy  Qrmet  oome  down 
Tone,  a  worn  of  earth,  who  ainngth  had  neae.* 


_    .  quasi  atrisnses  ki^at 

•dis  fuKiras.  (Bass  loonei J  Disputatloaflrot  eoram  inn 
intstfait.    (Flor  Ramundi,  HIsL  da  orta  hMssom.  vU.  p.  9.1 

\  Malmboorg.  Hist  dn  CoWinisma,  p.  le. 

t  Maif  uaritas  do  laMargosdtedss  piteoeaiss  (Lyon,  1447.) 


And  soon  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  «w 
shed  abroad  in  her  heart  :— 

My  Father,  then— but  what  a  Father  thoo. 
Unseen—that  changest  noi— endless  of  days. 

Who  graciously  roigivest  all  my  sins. 
Dear  Lord  Emanuel,  behold  me  fall 
Low  at  thy  sacred  feet,  a  criminal ! 

Pity  roe.  Father— perfect  in  Thy  love  I 
Thou  art  the  sacriftoe,  and  neiey-seat, 
And  Thou  haat  made  for  as  an  offering  mast, 

Well  pleasing  unto  Thee,oh^  God,  abo?s.t 

Margaret  had  found  the  faith,  and  her  soul  in  its 
joy  gave  free  evpression  to  holy  delight— 

Oh  Saviour,  Jeans— oh  most  holy  Word 
Only  begotten  of  thy  Father,  God 
The  First— the  Last— for  whom  all  things  were  made- 
Bishop  and  King,  set  over  all  as  Head, 
Through  death,  from  fear  of  death  thou  sett'st  us  frM ! 
Making  us  ehildten  by  our  Faith  in  Thee, 
Righteous  and  pure  and  good  by  laith  to  be. 
Faith  plants  our  soala  in  innocence  again, 
Faith  makes  us  kings  with  Christ  as  kings  to  rsiga. 
Faith  gives  us  all  thinga  in  our  Head  to  gain.^ 

From  that  time  a  great  change  was  seen  in  tlis 
Dnchess  of  Alen^n— 

Though  poor,  untaught,  and  weak  I  be. 
Yet  feel  I  rich,  wise,  strong  in  thee.^ 

However,  the  power  of  sin  was  not  yet  sabdiN^ 
Her  aool  was  stiU  conscious  of  a  want  of  blessed  btf* 
mony,  and  of  a  degree  of  inward  struggle  that  pei« 
pleied  her — 

By  spirit  noble,  yet  by  nature  wrf. 
Of  heavenly  seed— begotten  here  on  earth: 
God's  temple — wherein  things  unclean  find  roooi  \ 
Immortal— and  yet  hastening  to  the  toaab; 
Though  fed  by  God— in  earthly  pastures  nmng; 
Shrinking  from  ill-~yet  sinful  pleasures  loriog; 
Cherishing  truth — yet  not  to  truth  conformed ; 
Long  as  my  days  on  earth  prolonged  are, 
Life  can  have  nought  for  nae  but  constant  warj 

Maisaiet,  seeking  in  natnre  symbols  that  mights* 
press  the  feU  want  and  desire  of  her  soul,  chose  fm 
her  emblem,  says  Brantdme,  the  marigoldf ''  whiebia 
ita  flower  and  laaf  has  most  resemblance  to  the  ton, 
and,  turning,  fdlows  it  in  iu  cnaine.'*f  She  added  (Us 
device,  Mm  if^mora  sccKte*— I  aeek  net  liuqp 
below—i^V<ligni^ing,'»  continues  the  annalist  ai  ^ 
court,  "  that  bnr  actions,  tboughta,  pnipoaes,  aad  de- 
sires were  directed  to  that  exalted  Snn,  namely,  God— 
wherenpon  i)  waa  auapectnd  that  abe  bid  imbibod  th» 
religion  of  Luther.***/ 

In  fact,  the  princess  shortly  after  ezperiencsd  the 
truth  of  that  word,  **AUthat  will  tin  godlyin  ^ 
Chriat  shall  tuffer  persecution."  The  new  opioioo* 
of  Margaret  were  Um  sub)ect  of  convettatienat  cooH, 
and  great  was  the  sensation— What !  coold  tbelting'* 
sistet  be  one  of  those  pec^le  T    For  a  nomeot  it 

tome  kr,  Mhvir  de  I>6me  pechsresse^  p.  10.  The  oopj  f  b^re 
used  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  <^een  of  Nsvirre  btf* 
selC  and  some  notes  appearing  hx  it  are,  it  ii  said,  fai  her  baao- 
writing.    It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  friend.  .  ^ 

•  Ibid.  p.  18,  19.  t  Ibid.  Oraison  i  h  C.  ^J• 

\  M  arguerftes  de  la  Margnerile  dss  princeseei  (Lyon,  IMTi) 
tome  ler,  BAiroir  de  TSrae  pechereise,  p.  U.  Vifssn  « 
PKnrit  et  de  la  chair,  p  78. 

k  IMd.    Mirotr  de  Pfime.  p.  33. 

i  Ibid.    Diaeord  de  I*  Esprit  et  de  la  chair,  p.  7L 

f  Vies  des  Femmcs  niostres.  p.  IS. 

••IWd.p.tt,  "^ 
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many  the  anger  of  the  enomjr  came  upon  them  from 
other  states,  where  the  storm  had  been  gathering.  In 
Switzerland,  it  fell  upon  them  from  the  neighbouring 
cantons ;  but  in  France  it  everywhere  met  them  face 
to  face.  A  dissolute  woman  and  h  rapacious  minister 
then  took  the  lead  in  the  long  lino  of  enemies  of  the 
Reformation. 

Louisa  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  king  and  of  Marga- 
ret, notorious  for  her  gallantries,  of  overbearing  temper, 
and  surrounded  by  ladies  of  honour,  whose  licentious- 
ness was  the  beginning  of  a  long  train  of  immorality 
and  infamy  at  the  court  of  France,  naturally  ranged 
herself  on  the  side  of  tho  opposers  of  GoiTs  word* 
What  rendered  her  more  formidable  was  the  almost 
unbounded  influence  she  possessed  over  her  son.  But 
the  gospel  encountered  a  still  more  formidable  enemy 
in  Anthony  Duprat,  Louisa's  favourite,  and,  by  her  in- 
fluence, elevated  to  the  rank  of  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom. This  man,  whom  a  contemporary  historian  has 
designated  as  tho  most  vicious  of  bipeds,*  waa  yet 
more  noted  for  avarice  than  Louisa  for  her  dissolute 
life.  Having  begun  with  enriching  himself  hy  pen-ert- 
ing  justice,  he  sought  to  add  to  his  wealth  at  the  coat 
of  religion  ;  and  took  orders  with  the  view  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  richest  benefices. 

Luxury  and  avarice  thus  characterized  these  two 
persons,  who,  being  both  devoted  to  th^  Pope,  sought 
to  coyer  the  iofamv  of  their  liyes  by  )ho  shedding  the 
blood  of  heretics,  f 

One  of  their  first  steps  was  to  hsnd  over  the  kingdom 
to  tho  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The  king, 
aflei  the  battle  of  Marignan,  bad  a  meeting  with  I^o 
X.,  tt  Bologna,  and  in  that  place  was  concluded  the 
memorable  Concordat,  in  virtue  of  which  those  two 
princes  divided  between  them  the  spoils  of  the  Church. 
They  annulled  the  supremscy  of  Councils  to  ascribe 
supremacy  to  the  Pofe,  and  took  from  the  respective 
churches  the  power  oi  nominating  to  bishoprics,  to  give 
that  power  to  the  king^  After  this,  Francis  the  First, 
supporting  the  Pontifl*8  train,  repaired  publicly  to  the 
cathedral  cbnrch  of  Bologna  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Sen- 
sible of  the  iniquity  of  the  Concordat,  ho  turned  to  Du- 
prat, and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  There  is  enough  in 
this  to  damn  ua  both."t  But  what  signified  to  him 
sslvation—moncgr  and  the  Pope*s  alliance  was  what 
he  sought. 

The  Parliament  met  the  Concordat  with  a  vigoroue 
resistance.  The  king,  after  keeping  its  deputies  wait- 
ing for  some  weeka  at  Amboise,  sent  for  them  one  day 
into  his  presence  ;  upon  rising  from  the  table,  said  : 
."  There  is  a  king  in  France,  and  I  don*t  at  all  under- 
stand that  any  men  should  form  a  senate  after  the  man- 
ner of  Venice.'*  He  then  ordered  them  to  depart  be- 
fore sunset.  From  snch  a  prince,  Gospel  liberty  had 
nothing  to  hope.  Three  days  afterward,  the  Grand 
Chamberiaia  la  Tremouille  appeared  in  Parliament, 
a^d  directed  that  t|^  Concordat  should  be  enregistered. 
On  this,  the  University  was  in  motion.  On  the  18th 
of  March,  U18,  «  aolemn  procession,  at  which  were 
prAseot  the  whole  bodj^  of  students  and  bachelors  in 
their  corpsj  tepaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  of 
-Scholars,  to  implore  God  to  preserve  the  liberties  of 
the  church  and  kingdom.^  **  The  balls  of  the  different 
colleges  were  closed,  strong  bodies  of  students  went 
armed  through  the  streets,  threatening,  and  in  some  in- 
stances maltreating,  consequential  persons,  engaged 
pursuant  to  the  kiug*a  directions,  in  making  known  the 
Concordat,  and  carrying  it  into  offeot."ll  However, 
in  the  reeolt;  thte  Univermty  allowed  the  comfMurt  to  be 


Uitgbt  baf«  been  feared  that  Margarot^s  disgrace  was 
eeruin.  But  the  king,  who  loved  his  sister,  affected 
to  disregard  the  rumour  of  the  court.  The  conduct 
of  Margaiet  ^gradually  dissipated  the  opposition — 
**  Every  one  loved  her,  for,*'  says  Brantome,  "  she  was 
very  kind,  gentle,  condescending,  and  chaijuble,  very 
easy  of  access,  giving  away  much  in  alms,  overlook- 
ing no  one,  b«t  winning  all  hearU  by  her  gracious 
denertmoot.*'* 

Ja  the  midst  of  the  cormption  and  frivolity  of  that 
agcy  the  mind  may  joyfully  contemplate  this  elect  soul, 
which  the  grace  of  God  gathered  from  beneath  all  its 
pomps  and  vanities.  But  her  feminine  character  held 
her  back.  If  Francis  the  First  had  had  the  convic- 
tions of  bis  sister,  we  can  hardly  doubt  he  would  have 
followed  ihem  out  The  fearful  heart  of  the  princess 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  facing  the  anger  of  her  king. 
She  continued  to  fluctuate  between  her  brother  and 
her  Saviour,  unwilling  to  give  op  either  one  or  the 
other.  We  do  not  recognise  in  her  the  Christian  who 
has  attained  to  the  perfect  liberty  of  God*a  children, 
but  the  eiact  type  of  thoae  souls — at  all  times  so  nu- 
merous, and  especially  amonff  her  sex — ^who,  drawn 
powerfotty  to  look  to  heaven,  have  not  strength  suffi- 
cient ta  disengage  themselves  enticely  from  the  bond- 
age of  aarth. 

Novartiialess,  such  as  she  is  here  seen,  her  appear- 
ance ie  a  touching  vision  on  the  stage  of  history. 
Neither  Germany  nor  England  presents  such  a  pic- 
ture aa  Margaret  of  Valoia.  She  is  a  star,  slightly 
clouded,  doubtless,  but  shedding  a  peculiarly  aoft 
light.  And  at  the  period  we  are  contemplatins,  her 
light  even  ahines  forth  with  much  radiance.  Not  till 
atterwaid,  when  the  jangry  glance  of  Francia  the  First 
denouneos  a  morul  hatred  of  the  gospel,  will  his  sister 
spread  a  veil  over  her  holy  faith.  But  at  this  period 
she  is  seen  erect  in  the  midst  of  a  degraded  court,  and 
moving  in  it  as  the  bride  of  Jesus  Christ  The  re- 
spect paid  to  her,  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  her 
understanding  and  character,  pleads,  more  persuasively 
than  any  preacher,  the  cause  of  the  gospel  at  the  court 
9i  France,  and  the  power  of  this  gentle  female  influ- 
ence gaina  admission  for  the  new  doctrines.  Perhaps 
it  is  to  this  period  we  may  trace  the  disposition  of  the 
noblesse  to  embrace  Proteatantiam.  If  Francia  had 
followed  in  the  steps  of  his  sister,  if  the  entire  nation 
had  opened  ita  arms  to  Christianity,  the  conversion  of 
Maigaret  might  have  been  the  channel  of  salvation  to 
Fkance.  But  while  the  nobles  welcomed  the  gospel, 
the  throne  and  the  people  adhered  faithful  to  Rome— 
and  a  day  came  when  it  was  a  source  of  hesfy  mis- 
fortune to  the  Reformation  to  have  numbered  in  its 
ranks  the  names  of  Navarre  and  Cond^. 

Thus  already  had  the  gospel  made  converts  in 
France.  Lefevro,  Brigonnet,  Farel,  Margaiet,  in  Paris, 
ioyAilly  followed  in  the  direction  of  the  movement. 
It  seemed  ss  if  Francis  himself  were  more  attracted  by 
the  light  of  learning,  than  repellod  by  the  purity  of 
the  gospel  The  friends  of  uod's  word  encouraged 
the  naoet  hopeful  anticipatioaa,  and  were  pleasina  them- 
sdvae  with  the  thought  that  the  heavenly  doctrine 
would  spread,  unresisted,  through  their  country,  when 
suddenly  a  powerful  opposition  was  concocted  in  the 
Sorbonn«9  and  at  the  court  Franco,  which  was  to 
signalize  herself  among  Roman  Catholic  states  by 
tlveo  centuries  of  nersecotiou  of  the  reformed  opinions, 
arose  against  the  llefbmatioo  with  pitiless  sternness. 

If  the  17th  century  was,  in  France,  an  age  of  bloody 
persecution,  the  16th  was  that  of  cruel  struggle.  In 
no  country,  perhaps,  have  tHiMfi  w.hQ  pw^fcssed.  tlji?  jr^ 
fSonned  faith,  mat  with  more  merciless  opposers  on  the 
very  spots  where  they  brought  the  gospel.  In  Qer- 
•  yiss  des  Femmes  lUastras,  p.  Ml. 


f  Biosdaa  omnian  nsqetaifvoi.   (Bslosrisf,  xv.  ft  Oi.) 
t  HsmoBdLHIst  dsarianeais,  xri.  p.  a9?. 
*Msthieu,t.p.ie. 
(Crevier,  T  p.  110. 
HFentalB«,HM.GadML    Fwis,  IMS;,  p*  U> 
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fdlfilled,  but  wiihoat  rescinding  the  resolutions  in  which 
their  opposition  to  it  was  declared  :  and  "  from  that 
time,"  says  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Correro,  **  the 
king  began  to  give  away  bishoprics  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  to  bestow  abbey  lands 
on  his  soldiers,  so  that  at  the  French  court  bishoprics 
and  abbeys  were  counted  meichandise,  just  as  among 
the  Venetians  they  trade  in  pepper  and. cinnamon."* 

While  Louisa  and  Duprat  were  taking  their  mea- 
sures to  root  up  the  Gospel  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  a  powerful  party  of  fanatics  were 
gathering  together  against  the  Bible.  The  truth  of  the 
Uospel  has  ever  had  two  great  adversaries — the  profiLi- 
ncy  of  the  world,  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  priests. 
The  scholastic  Sorbonne,  and  a  shameless  court,  were 
DOW  about  to  go  forward  hand  in  hand  against  the  con- 
fessors of  Jesus  Christ.  The  unbelieving  Sadducees, 
and  the  hypocritical  Pharfsees,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Gospel,  were  the  fiercest  enemies  of  Christianity,  and 
they  are  alike  in  every  age.  At  their  head  stood  Noel 
Bedier,  commonly  called  Bcda,  a  native  of  Picardy, 
syndic  of  the  Sorboane,  who  had  the  reputation  of  the 
first  blusterer  and  most  factious  disturber  of  his  time. 
Educated  in  the  dry  maxims  of  scholastic  morality,  he 
had  grown  cld  in  the  constant  hearing  of  the  (Jiests  and 
aniUhese*  oi  Vtis  college,  and  had  more  veneration  for 
the  hair-breadth  distinctions  of  the  school,  than  for 
God*s  word,  so  that  his  anger  was  readily  excited 
whenever  any  one  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  other 
ibouffhts.  Of  a  restless  disposition,  that  required  con- 
tinually to  be  engaged  in  pursuit  of  new  objects,  he 
was  a  torment  to  all  about  him;  his  very  element  was 
trouble ;  he  seemed  bom  for  contention ;  and  when 
adversaries  were  not  at  hand,  he  would  fall  upon  his 
friends.     Boastful  and  Impetuous,  he  filled  the  city 

and  the  university  with  the  noise  of  his  Jispuiation 

with  his  invectives,  against  learning  and  the  Innova- 
tions of  that  age— as  also  ^inst  those,  who,  in  his 
opinion,  did  not  sufficiently  oppose  them.  Some  laugh- 
ed, others  gave  ear  to  the  fierce  talker,  and  in  the  Sor- 
bonne his  violence  gave  him  the  mastery.  He  seemed 
to  be  ever  seeking  some  opponent,  or  some  victim  to 
drag  to  the  scaflfoid — hence,  before  the  **  heretics  *'  be- 

Sn  to  show  themselves,  his  imagination  had  created 
am,  and  he  had  required  that  the  vicar-gon^ral  of 
Paris,  Merlin,  should  be  brought  to  the  stake,  on  the 
cbarffe  of  having  defended  Origen.  But  whett  he 
cauffht  sight  of  the  new  teachers,  he  bounded  like  a 
wild  beast  that  suddenly  comes  within  view  of  its  un- 
suspecting pray.  "  There  are  three  thousand  monks 
in  one  B^a,"  remarked  the  wary  Erasmus,  f 

Tet  his  violence  injured  the  cause  he  laboured  to 
advance.  "  What !  can  the  Romish  Chorch  rest  for 
her  support  on  such  an  Atlas  as  that  ?t  Whence  all 
this  commotion  but  from  the  insane' violence  of  Beda  P 
was  the  reflection  of  the  wisest. 

In  truth,  the  invectives  that  terrified  the  weak,  revolt- 
ed nobler  minds.  At  the  court  of  Francis  the  First, 
was  a  gentleman  of  Artois,  by  name,  Louis  Berqoin, 
about  thirt)r  years  of  age,  who  was  never  married.  The 
purity  of  his  life,^  his  accurate  knowledge,  which  had 
won  him  the  appellation  of  **  most  learned  among  the' 
noble,**II  his  ingenuousness,  compassion  for  the  poor, 
and  unbounded  attachment  to  his  friends,  distinguished 
him  above  his  equals.^  The  rites  of  the  Church,  its 
Duts,  festivals,  and  masses,  had  not  a  more  devout  ob- 

•  Rauaer.  Oesch.  Eoro|».  i.  p.  370. 

t  In  uno  Jleda  saat  tria  millia  moaaohonuib  (Erasmi  £pp. 
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server,*  and  he  held  in  especial  horror  everything  hereni- 
cal.  His  devotion  was  indeed  the  wonder  of  the  whole 
court. 

It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  'have  gicea  this  man 
a  turn  in  favour  of  the  Reformation ;  nevertheless, 
some  points 4>f  his  character  disposed  him  toward  the 
Gospel.  Ho  had  a  horror  of  aH  diaaimalatieD,  and 
having  himself  no  ill-will  to  any,  he  could  not  eodare 
injustice  in  others.  The  overbearing  violence  of  Beda« 
and  other  fanatics,  their  shuffling  and  persecutiofiw  dis- 
gusted his  generous  heart,  and,  as  he  was  accnslomed 
m  every  thing  to  go  heartily  to  work,  he,  ere  long, 
wherever  he  came,  ra  the  city  and  at  court,  even  in  the 
first  circles,f  was  beard  vehemently  proteoling  againsK 
the  tyranny  of  thoso  doctors,  and  pursuing  inio  their 
very  holes  the  pestilent  bometa  who  tbMt  kept  the 
worid  in  fear.t 

But  this  was  not  all :  for  his  opposiffoa  ta  isjoetice 
led  Berquin  to  enquire  after  the  truth.  He  resolred 
on  knowing  more  of  that  Holy  Scripture  so  dear  to  the 
men  against  whom  Beda  and  bis  party  were  conspiHi^r  - 
and  scarcely  had  he  begun  to  study  it,  than  hia  heart 
was  won  by  it.  Berquin  immediately  sooffht  the  inti- 
macy of  Margaret,  Bri^onnet,  Lefevre,  and  those  who 
loved  the  truth ;  and  in  their  society  tasted  of  the  pur- 
est delight.  He  became  sensible  that  he  had  eome* 
thing  else  to  do  than  to  stand  op  against  the  SorboDoey 
and  gladly  would  he  have  communicated  to  aH  Ptanee 
the  new  convictions  of  his  soul.  With  this  view  he 
sat  down  to  compose  and  translate  into  French  certoin 
Christian  writings.  To  him  it  seensed  as  if  every  one 
must  confess  and  embrace  the  truth  as  prontptly  as  be 
himself  had  done.  The  impatient  zeal  that  Beda 
brought  to  the  service  of  traditions  of  men,  Berqaia 
employed  in  the  cause  of  God*s  truth.  Somewhat 
younger  than  the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne,  lesa  wary, 
less  acute,  be  had  in  his  favour  the  noble  incentive  of 
a  love  of  truth.  Berquin  had  a  higher  object  than  vie* 
tory  over  his  antagonist  when  be  stood  up  against  Beda. 
It  was  his  aim  to  let  loose  the  flood  of  truth  annong  hia 
countrymen.  On  this  account,  Theodore  Besa  ob- 
serves, **  that  If  Francis  the  Fint  had  been  another 
Elector,  Berquin  might  have  come  down  to  ne  as 
another  Luther.*'^ 

Many  were  the  obstacles  in  his  way.  PanatkisD 
finds  distffples  everywhere — it  is  a  contagious  infection. 
The  monks  and  ignorant  priests  sided  with  the  syndic 
of  the  Sorbonne.  An  esprit  de  corpa  pervaded  their 
whole  company,  governed  by  a  few  tntngumg  and  fr- 
natical  leaders,  who  knew  how  to  work  upon  the  cre- 
dulity and  vanity  of  their  colleaguea,  and  by  that  tmutw 
communicate  to  them  tbeir  own  animosities.  At  al} 
their  meetings  theso  persons  took  the  lead,  lordii^  it 
over  others,  and  reducing  to  silence  the  timid  and  mo- 
derate of  their  body.  Hardly  could  they  propose  any- 
thing, when  this  party  exclaimed,  in  an  overbearing 
tone,  "  Now  we  shall  see  who  arc  of  Lutber^s  fac- 
tion.**!! If  tho  Istter  oflfcred  any  reasonable  suggeskiott, 
instantly  a  shudder  passed  from  Beda  to  Lecootmier, 
Duchesne,  and  the  test,  and  aft  exclaimed,  **  Why, 
they  are  worse  than  Luther."  The  manoeuvre  an- 
swered  their  purpose,  and  the  timid,  who  prefer  qaiec 
to  disputation,  and  are  willing  to  give  up  their  own 
opinion  for  their  own  ease — those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  very  snnplest  qnestioni — and,  lastly,  sacb 

•  Constitatknran  so  ritaam  eoeleHastieonua  nfsiffiaiiliri 
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M  are  easily  turned  roand  by  more  clamoar^  were  led 
mway  by  Beda  and  his  fullowera.  Some  silently,  and 
aome  aaaenting  aloud,  submitted  to  the  inHuence  ezer- 
eiaed  over  ordinary  spirits  by  one  proud  and  tyrannical 
mind.  Sach  waa  the  state  of  this  aasocialion,  regard- 
ed as  venerable,  and  which,  at  this  time,  was  iound 
amon^  the  most  determined  opposera  of  the  Chriatian^ 
tty  of  the  gospel.  Often  would  one  glance  within  the 
interior  of  snch  bodies  suffice  to  enable  us  to  estimate 
at  ita  true  value  the  war  they  wage  against  truth. 

Thus  the  university,  which,  under  Louis  XII.,  had 
applauded  the  first  inklings  of  independence  in  Allman, 
abrupUy  plunged  once  more,  under  the  guidance  of 
Duprat  and  I^uisa  of  Sayoy,  into  fanaticism  and  ser- 
vility. If  we  except  the  Janaenists,  and  a  few  others, 
BO  where  in  the  Gallican  clergy  do  we  find  a  noble  and 
genuine  independence.  It  has  done  no  more  than 
vibrate  between  servility  to  the  court,  and  aervility  to 
the  pope.  It,  under  Louia  XII.  or  I«ouis  XIV.  we 
notice  aomaJaint  aemblance  of  liberty,  it  is  because 
ita  maater  m  Paris  waa  at  strife  with  its  master  in 
Rome.  Herein  we  have  the  solution  of  the  change 
we  have  noticed.  The  university  and  the  bishops  for- 
get their  rights  and  obligations,  the  moment  the  king 
ceased  to  enjoin  the  assertion  of  them  ! 

fieda  had  long  cherished  ill-will  against  Lefevre. 
The  renown  of  the  doctor  of  Picardy  irritated  and 
ru£9ed  the  pride  of  his  counttymen,  who  would  gladly 
have  silenced  him.  Once  before,  Beda  had  attacked 
the  doctor  of  Etaples,  and,  having  as  yet  but  little 
discernment  of  the  true  point  of  the  evangelic  doc- 
trinea,  he  had  aaaailed  his  colleague  on  a  point  which, 
strange  as  it  muat  to  us  appear,  was  very  near  sendin? 
Lefevre  to  the  scafibld.*  The  doctor  had  asserted 
that  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  (mentioned  by  Luke  in 
bis  seventh  chapter,)  were  three  distinct  persons.  The 
Greek  fathers  had  considered  them  as  distinct,  but  the 
fathers  of  the  Laiin  church  had  spoken  of  them  as  one 
and  the  same.  This  shocking  heresy,  in  relation  to 
the  three  Marys,  set  Beda  and  all  his  clique  in  motion. 
Christendom  itself  was  roused.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, and  one  of  the  moat  eminent  prelates  of  the 
age,  wrote  against  Lefevre,  and  the  whole  church  de- 
cured  againat  a  judgment  that  is  now  universally  re- 
ceived among  Roman  Catholica  themselves.  Already, 
Lefevre,  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  was  prosecuted 
by  the  parliament  on  the  charge  of  hereay,  when  Fran- 
cis I.,  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  striking  a 
blow  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  bumbling  the  monks,  inter- 
fered and  roacued  htm  from  the  hands  of  his  persecu- 
tors. 

Beda,  enraged  at  seeing  his  victim  thus  snatched 
from  his  graap,  reaolved  on  taking  hia  next  measures 
moro  cunningly.  The  name  of  Luther  was  beginning 
to  be  noised  in  France.  The  reformer,  after  disputing 
against  Eck,  at  Leipsic,  had  agreed  to  acknowledge 
the  universities  of  Erfurth,  and  of  Paria,  as  his  judges. 
The  zeal  displayed  by  the  university  against  the  Con- 
cordat doobtieas  led  him  to  expect  an  impartial  verdict. 
But  a  change  had  taken  place,  and  the  more  decided 
their  opposition  to  the  encroachmenta  of  Rome,  the 
more  did  the  membera  of  the  University  seem  to 
have  it  at  heart  to  make  proof  of  their  orthodoxy. 
Beda,  accordingly,  found  them  quite  disposed  to  enter 
into  all  bis  views. 

On  the  SOth  of  January,  1520,  the  questor  of  France 
purchased  twenty  copies  of  Luther  s  conference  with 
Eck,  to  distribute  them  among  the  members  of  the 
commission  charged  to  make  ita  report  on  the  matter. 
More  than  a  year  waa  taken  up  in  the  investigation. 
The  German  Reformation  waa  begining  to  produce  a 
V  OaUlari  Hist  da  Francois  ler.  iv  p.  388. 


Strong  sensation  in  France.  The  aeveral  universities 
then  truly  Catholic  institutions,  resorted  to  from  all 
parts  of  Christendom,  maintained  a  more  direct  and 
intimate  intercourse,  on  topica  of  theology  and  philo- 
sophy, between  Germany,  and  France,  and  England, 
than  exists  in  our  own  day.  The  report,  brought  to 
Parts,  of  Luther's  labours  and  success,  strengthened 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  Lefevre,  Briconnet,  and  Fa- 
rel.  Some  of  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne  were  struck 
by  the  truths  they  saw  in  the  writings  of  the  Wittem- 
berg  monk.  Now  and  then  a  bold  confession  was 
heard ;  but  there  was  also  fierce  opposers.  "  En- 
rope,'*  says  Crevier,  was  all  expectation  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  University  of  Paris.*'  The  issue  seemed 
doubtful,  but  Beda  finally  triumphed.  In  April,  1521, 
the  University  decreed  that  the  writinga  of  Lnther 
should  be  publicly  committed  to  the  flames,  and  that 
the  author  should  be  compelled  to  retract. 

Further  measures  were  resolved  on.  Luther's  dis- 
ciples had  crossed  the  Rhine,  even  before  his  writings. 
Maimbourg  tells  us  that  the  University  was  quickly 
filled  with  foreigners,  who,  having  obtained  a  reputation 
on  the  strength  of  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and 
more  of  Greeke,  crept  into  the  houses  of  persons  of 
distinction,  and  took  upon  them  the  liberty  of  explaining 
the  Scriptures.*  The  faculty,  therefore,  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  the  king  to  call  attention  to  these  disorders. 

Francia  the  First,  caring  little  for  theological  dis- 
sensions, was  then  pursuing  the  career  of  his  pleasures. 
Passing  from  one  chateau  to  another,  in  comnany  with 
his  gentlemen  and  the  ladies  of  his  mothers  and  his 
sister's  court,  he  indulged  in  every  species  of  dissolute 
excess,  out  of  the  range  of  the  troublesome  observation 
of  hia  capital.  In  this  way  he  passed  through  Brittany, 
Anjou,.  Guicnne,  Angoumois,  Poitou,  requiring,  in 
villages  and  forcats,  the  same  attention  and  luxury  as 
if  he  had  been  in  the  Chateau  des  Toumelles  at  Pa- 
ris. Nothing  was  heard  of  but  tournaments,  single 
combats,  masquerades,  shows,  and  feastings,  **  such," 
says  Brantome,  **  that  LucuUus  himself  never  saw  the 
like."t 

Suspending  for  a  moment  the  course  of  his  pleasures, 
he  gave  audience  to  the  grave  deputies  of  the  sor- 
bonne ;  but  he  saw  only  men  of  learning  in  those  whom 
the  faculty  designated  as  heretics ;  and  should  a  prince, 
who  boasts  of  having  eclipsed  and  put  hors  dcpage  the 
kings  of  France,  stoop  to  humour  a  clique  of  fanatical 
doctors.  "  I  command  you,"  was  his  answer,  "  not 
to  merest  those  people.  To  persecute  those  who  teach 
us  would  prevent  able  scholars  from  settling  in  our 
country  ."t 

The  deputation  quitted  tbc  royal  presence  in  a  rage. 
What  then  is  to  be  the  consequence  ?  Tho  danger  is 
every  day  greater,  already  the  heretical  sentiments  are 
counted  as  those  of  the  best  informed  classes, — the 
devouring  flame  is  circlulated  between  the  rafters,— 
the  conflagration  will  presently  burst  forth,  and  the 
structure  of  the  established  faito  will  fall,  with  sudden 
crash,  to  the  earth. 

Beda  and  his  party,  failing  to  obtain  the  king's  per- 
mission to  resort  to  scaflfolds,  had  recourse  to  more 
quiet  persecution.  There  wau  no  kind  of  annoyance 
to  which  the  evangelic  teachers  were  not  subjected. 
Every  day  brought  with  it  new  rumours  and  new 
charges.  The  aged  Lefevre,  wearied  out  by  these  ig- 
norant zealota,  panted  for  quiet.  The  pious  Brigonnet, 
who  waa  unremitting  in  bis  attentions  to  the  Doctor 
of  Etaples,^  offered  him  an  assylnm.     Lefevre,  there- 

«  Histolredn  CalTiniflme,  p.  10. 
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foro,  took  leave  of  Paris,  and  repaired  to  Meanz.  It 
was  a  first  advantaj^e  gained  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Gospel,  and  thenceforth  it  was  seen  that  if  the  party 
cannot  enlist  the  civil  power  on  its  side,  it  has  ever  a 
secret  and  fanatic  police,  which  it  knows  how  to  use, 
so  as  to  insure  the  attainments  of  its  ends. 

Thus  Paris  was  beginning  to  rise  against  the  Re- 
formation, and  to  trace,  as  it  were,  the  eneloturc 
which,  for  three  centuries,  was  to  bar  the  entrance  of 
the  Reformation.  God  had  appointed,  that  in  Paris 
itself  its  first  glimmering  should  appear;  but  men 
arose  who  hastily  extinguished  it ; — the  spirit  of  the 
sixteen  chiefs  were  already  working,  and  other  cities 
in  the  kingdom  were  about  to  receive  that  light  which 
the  capital  itself  rejected. 

Briqonnet,  on  returning  to  bis  diocese,  there  mani- 
fested the  zeal  of  a  Christian  and  of  t  bishop.  He 
Tisited  all  the  parishes,  and  having  called  together  the 
deans,  curates,  vicars,  church- wardens,  and  principal 
parishioners,  he  nude  inquiries  respecting  the  teaching 
and  manner  of  life  of  the  preachers.  *'  At  the  time  of 
the  gathering,**  they  replied,  '*tbe  Franciscans  of 
Meaux  sally  forth  ;  a  single  preacher  goes  over  foor 
or  five  parishes  in  one  day  ;  repeatioff  as  many  times 
the  same  sermon,  not  to  feed  the  souls  of  his  hearers, 
but  to  fill  his  belly,  and  enrich  his  convent.*'  The 
scrip  once  replenished,  the  object  is  answered ;  the 
preaching  is  at  an  end,  and  the  monks  are  not  seen 
again  in  the  churches  until  begging  time  comes  round 
sugrain.  The  only  thing  these  shepherds  attend  to  is 
the  shearing  of  their  flocks.'^t 

The  majority  of  the  curates  lived  upon  their  incomes 
at  Paris.  "Oh!"  exclaimed  the  pious  bishop,  on 
finding  the  presbytery  he  had  come  to  visit  deserted, 
**  must  we  not  r^fard  those  who  forsake  the  service  of 
Christ,^  traitors  to  him  V*  Bri9onet  resolved  to  ap- 
ply a  remedy  to  these  evils,  and  convoked  a  synod  of 
all  his  clergy  for  the  1 3th  of  October,  1519.  But 
these  worldly  priests,  who  eave  but  little  heed  to  the 
remonstrances  of  their  bishop,  and  for  whom  Paris 
possessed  so  many  attractions,  took  advantage  of  a 
custom,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  sub- 
stitute one  or  more  vicars,  to  look  after  their  flocks  in 
their  absence.  Out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
▼icars,  Bri^onnet,  upon  examination,  found  only  four- 
teen of  whom  he  could  approve. 

Earthly-minded  curates,  imbecile  vicars,  monks  whose 
God  was  their  belly,  such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the 
church.  Bri^onnet  forbade  the  pulpit  to  the  Francis- 
csns,^  and,  being  persuaded  that  the  only  method  of 
sui}|ilyiag  able  ministers  in  his  diocese,  wss  himself  to 
train  them,  he  determined  to  found  a  school  of  theology 
at  Meaux,  under  the  superintendence  of  pious  and 
learned  doctors.  It  became  necessary  to  look  around 
for  such  persons.  Beds,  however,  supplied  him  with 
them. 

.  This  fanatic  and  his  troop  continued  their  efforts, 
and  complaining  bitterly  against  the  government  for 
tolerating  the  new  teachers,  declared  they  would  wage 
war  asainst  their  doctrines  without,  and  even  against 
its  orders.  Lefevre  had  indeed  quitted  the  capital ; 
but  were  not  Farel  and  his  friends  still  there  ?  Farel, 
it  is  true,  did  not  preach,  for  he  was  not  in  priests* 
orders  ;  but  in  the  university,  in  the  city,  with  profes- 
sors, priests,  students,  and  citizens,  he  boldly  main- 
tained the  cause  of  th6  Reformation.    Others,  embold- 

*  Eo  tolam  doceti  que  ad  ccsnobium  niotnm  so  veatrem 
•9q>lendum  pertinerent    (Acta  Man.  p.  834.) 

f  MS.  de  Meaux.  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Ladevexe,  pastor  of 
KeauK,  for  the  communication  of  a  copy  of  this  MB.  preserved 

1  M8!da'Meaux. 

k  Eis  in  uni  versa  diocesi  saa  pr«dic«tioaflni  iaterdlsit. 
(Act  Mart.  p.  884.) 


ened  by  his  exampTe,  circulated  more  freely  the  wovJ 
of  God.  Martial  Mazurier,  president  of  St.  MicbaePs 
college,  and  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  vnsparingiT 
depicted  the  disorders  of  the  tinse,  in  the  ^rkest  ud 
yet  the  truest  colours,  and  it  seemed  scarce  possible  to 
withstand  tho  force  of  his  eloquence.*  The  rage  •( 
Beda,  and  those  divines  wbo  acted  with  hin^  was  al 
its  height.  **If  we  suffer  these  innovators,'*  saiA 
Beda,  **  they  will  spread  through  oar  whole  company, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  of  our  teaehmg  and  tradition* 
as  well  as  of  our  places,  snd  the  respect  France  and 
all  Christendom  have  hitherto  paid  us." 

The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were  the  atronger 
partv.  Farel,  Mazurier,  Gerard  Roassd,  and  hi» 
brother  Amaud,  soon  found  their  active  service  every 
where  counteracted.  The  Bishop  of  Meaux  pressed 
his  friends  to  rejoin  Lefevre— snd  these  worthy  men» 
persecuted  and  huntod  by^the  Sorbonne,  and  hoping 
to  form  with  Bri^onnet  a  sacred  phalanx  for  tbe  triamph 
of  truth,  accepted  the  bishop's  invitation,  and  repaired 
to  Meaux.t  Thus  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  grada- 
ally  withdrawn  from  the  capiul  where  Providence  had 
kindled  ito  first  sparks.  "  TkU  is  the  condemnation 
that  light  has  come  into  the  world,  and  men  2ove  dark- 
ness rather  than  Hghtj  because  their  deeds  are  evil.^t 
It  is  impossible  not  to  discern  that  Paris  then  drew  down 
upon  it  that  judgment  of  God  which  is  here  conveyed 
in  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Margaret  of  Valois,  successively  drorived  of  Bri^n- 
net,  Lefevere,  snd  their  friends,  founa  herself  alone  in 
the  centre  of  Paris,  and  of  tbe  dissolute  coon  of  Fran- 
cis I.  A  young  princess,  sister  to  her  ntotbcr,  Philibert, 
of  Savoy,  lived  on  intimacy  with  her.  Fhilibert, 
whom  the  king  of  France  had  given  in  marrittge  to 
Julian,  the  magnificent  brother  of  Leo  X.,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  Concordat,  had,  after  her  nuutials,  repaired 
to  Rome,  where  the  Pope,  delighted  with  so  illustrioDs 
an  alliance,  had  expended  no  less  than  150,000  docats 
in  festive  entertainments  on  the  occasion.^  In  1616, 
Julian,  who  then  commanded  the  Papal  forces,  died, 
leaving  his  widow  only  eighteen.  She  attached  her- 
self to  Margaret,  being  attracted  by  the  inflacnce  which 
the  character  and  vinues  of  that  princess  gave  her  over 
all  about  her.  The  grief  of  Philibert  unclosed  her 
heart  to  the  voice  of  religion.  Margaret  imparted  to 
her  the  fruit  of  her  reading,  and  tbe  widow  of  the  lien- 
tenant-general  of  tho  Church  began  to  taste  Ibe  sweet- 
ness ofthe  saving  truth.  But  niilibert  bad  as  yet  too 
little  experience  to  be  a  rapport  to  her  friend,  and 
often  did  Margaret  tremble  at  the  thouffht  of  her  own 
extreme  weakness.  If  the  love  she  bore  her  king, 
and  her  fear  of  offending  him,  led  her  to  any  action 
contrary  to  her  conscience,  instantly  ber  aool  was 
troubled,  and  turning  in  sorrow  to  the  Ix>rd,  she  found 
in  him  a  master  and  brother  more  gracious  and  sweei 
to  her  heart  than  Francis  himself.  It  was  in  such  a 
season  she  breathed  forth  those  feelings  : — 

Sweet  Brother,  who,  in  place  of  chastenings  meet, 

Lesd'st  gently  home  thy  wandering  sister's  feet. 

Giving  thy  Grace  and  Love  in  recompense 

Of  murmurings,  presumption,  and  offence. 

Too  much,  my  Brother— too  much  hast  thou  done : 

The  blessing  is  too  vast  for  such  an  one.H 

When  she  saw  all  her  friends  retiring  to  Meanx, 
Margaret  turned  after  them  a  look  of  sorrow  from  the 

*  Freqaentiisimas  de  reformondls  hominum  isornras  ooi^ 
cionei  habnit.    (Lannoi  Navarra  gysBnaiii  Hist  p.  961.) 

t  It  was  the  persecution  which  aroee  against  them  In  Paris, 
in  1491,  which  compelled  them  to  leave  that  city.  (Vie  de 
Farel.  per  Chanpard  ) 

1  St.  John  ili.  19. 
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aidtt  •(  the  feativitiefl  of  the  court.  She  leemed 
^sorted  of  all^her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Alengon,  wae 
aettiog  out  for  the  array — her  young  aunt  was  return- 
inff  to  Savoy.  The  Duchess  wrote  to  Bri^onnet,  as 
foUows — 

^  Monsteor  de  Meaoc,— Knowing  that  God  is  ait- 
•ufficient,  I  apply  to  you  to  ask  your  prayers  that  He  will 
conduct  in  safety,  according  to  Hit  holy  will,  M.  d' 
Alen^on,  who  is  about  to  take  his  departure,  by  order 
of  the  king,  as  lieutenant-general  of  his  army,  which  I 
apprehend  will  not  break  up  without  a  war ;  and,  think- 
ing that,  besides  the  public  good  of  the  kingdom,  you 
have  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  his  and  my  salva- 
tion, I  request  your  spiritual  aid.  To-morrow,  my 
annt  leaves  Nenoors  for  Savoy.  I  must  be  mixed  op 
with  many  things  which  I  dread.  Therefore,  If  yoo 
ehoold  know  diat  master  Michael  could  make  a  jour- 
ney hither,  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me,  which  I  desire 
only  for  the  honour  of  God."* 

Michael  Arand,  whose  counsel  Margaret  desired, 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  evangelical  assembly 
at  Meaox,  who,  at  a  later  period,  exposed  himself  to 
manjr  dangers  in  preaching  the  GospeL 

The  pious  princess  trembled  to  see  an  opposition 
gathering  strength  againat  the  truth.  Duprat,  and  the 
reUinen  of  the  ffovemmeot,  Beda,  and  those  who 
adhered  to  the  University,  inspired  her  with  ter- 
ror. Briconnet  wrote  cbeeringly^'*  It  is  the  war 
which  the  gentle  Jesus  said  he  was  come  to  send  upon 
earth— the  fire,  the  fierce  fire  which  transforms  earth- 
liness  into  that  which  is  heavenly.  With  all  my  heart 
do  I  desire  to  help  you.  Madam ;  but  do  not  expect 
from  my  weakness  any  more  than  the  will  to  serve 
you.  Whoever  has  faith,  hope,  love,  has  all  that  is 
neceesary,  and  needeth  not  any  other  help  or  protec- 
tion. God  will  be  all-^and  out  of  him  we  can  hope 
for  nothing.  Take  with  you  into  the  conilict  that 
I'Ofi^y  giuit,  unconquerable  Love.  The  war  is  led 
on  by  Love.  Jesus  raquires  to  have  our  hearts  in  his 
presence :  woe  bcfals  the  Christian  who  parte  com- 
pany from  Him.  He  who  is  present  in  person  in  the 
battle  is  sore  of  victory ;  but  if  the  battle  is  fought 
out  of  His  own  presence,  be  will  often  k>se  ground.*'t 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux  was  then  begin ing  to  ezpe- 
rienee  what  it  \b  to  contend  for  the  word  of  God.  The 
theologians  and  monka,  irritated  by  the  shelter  he  had 
afforded  to  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  vehement- 
ly accssed  him,  so  that  hie  brother,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Malo,  eame  to  Paris  to  enquire  into  the  charges 
brought  against  him.t  Hence  Margaret  was  the  more 
tooched  1^  the  comfortmgs  which  Bri^onot  address- 
ed to  her ;  and  she  answered  by  offering  him  her  as- 


**  If  in  any  thing,**  wrote  she,  *'  you  think  that  I  can 
be  of  service  to  yoo  or  yonr*s,  be  assured  that  I  shall 
find  comfort  in  doing  all  lean.  Everlasting  peace  be 
given  to  you  after  the  long  straggles  you  have  waged 
for  the  faith— in  the  which  cause  pray  that  you  may 
live  and  die. 

"  Tour  dovoted  daughter,  MABOABrr.**^ 

Happy  would  it  have  been  if  Briconnet  had  died 
while  contending  for  the  truth.  Yet  was  he  still  full  of 
xeaL  Philibert,  of  Nemours,  universally  respected  for 
her  piety,  charity,  and  blameless  life,  read  with  increas- 
ing interest  the  evangelical  writings  sent  her  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux.  '*  I  have  received  all 
the  tracte  yon  forwarded,*'  wrote  Margaret  to  Briton- 

*  Lettre*  de  Marguerite,  reiao  de  Navarre.  (BibL  Royale 
Maaoseript,  8.  F.  m.    IMl.) 

f  heUtea  de  Marguerite,  reiae  de  Navane.  (Bibl.  Boyale 
ManQseriiit,8.F.n7.    13  June,  Ittl.)  ' 
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net,  ''of  which  my  aunt  of  Nemours  has  taken  some^ 
and  I  mean  to  send  her  the  last,  for  ^e  is  now  in 
Savoy,  called  thither  by  her  brother*B  maniage.  Her 
absence  is  no  small  loss  to  me.  Think  of  my  loneli- 
ness in  your  prayers."  Unhappily  Philibert  did  not 
live  to  declare  herself  openly  in  favour  of  tho  Reform- 
ation. She  died  in  1524,  at  the  Castle  of  Virieu  1* 
Grand,  in  Bugey,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.*  Maigi- 
ret  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  loss  of  one  who  was  to 
her  a  friena,  a  sister^^me  who  could,  indeed,  enter 
into  her  thoughts.  Perhaps  no  loss  by  death  was  tho 
occasion  of  more  sorrow  to  her,  if  we  except  that  of 
her  brother. 

Alas  1  nor  earth  nor  heaven  above  appears 

To  my  sad  eyea,  so  eeaseless  are  the  tears 

That  from  then  flow.f 

Margaret,  feeling  her  own  weakness  to  bear  up  un- 
der her  grief,  and  against  the  seductions  of  the  court, 
applied  to  Briconnet  to  exhort  her  to  the  love  of  God. 

"  The  gentle  and  gracious  Jesus,  who  wills,  and 
who  alone  is  able  to  work  that  which  be  wills,  in  his 
infinite  mercy  visit  your  heart,  and  lead  it  to  love  him 
with  an  undivided  love.  None  but  He,  Madam,  hath 
power  to  do  this,  and  we  must  not  seek  liffht  from 
darknness,  nor  warmth  from  cold.  When  he  draws  ho 
kindles,  and  by  the  v?armth  draws  us  after  him,  en- 
larging our  hearts.  Tou  write  to  me  to  pity  you  be- 
cause you  are  alone  ;  I  do  not  understand  that  word. 
The  heart  that  is  in  the  world,  and  resting  in  it,  is, 
indeed,  lonely— for  many  and  evil  are  they  who  com- 
pass it  about  But  she  whose  heart  is  closed  against 
the  world,  and  awake  to  the  gentlo  and  gracious  Jesot, 
her  true  and  faithful  spouse,  is  retily  2<m«,  living  on 
supplies  from  One  who  is  all  to  her ;  and  vet  not 
alone,  because  never  left  by  Him  who  replenishes  and 
preserves  all.  I  cannot  and  ought  not  to  pity  such  so- 
litude as  this,  which  is  more  to  be  prized  than  the 
whole  world  around  us,  from  which  I  am  confident 
that  God  hath  in  his  love  delivered  you^  so  that  yoa 
are  too  longer  its  child.  Continue,  Madam,  alone, 
abiding  in  Him  who  is  ydur  all,  and  who  humbled  him- 
self to  a  painful  and  ignominious  death. 

"  In  commending  myself  to  your  favour,  I  humbly 
entreat  you  not  to  use  the  words  of  your  last  letters. 
You  are  the  daughter  and  the  spouse  of  God  only.  No 
other  father  hath  any  claim  upon  you.  I  exhort  and 
admonish  yoo  to  be  to  Him  such  and  so  good  a  daugh- 
ter aa  He  is  to  you  a  father ;  and  einco  you  cannot 
attain  to  thia,  by  reason  that  finite  cannot  compare 
with  infinite,  I  pray  Him  to  strengthen  yoo,  that  yoa 
may  love  and  serve  Him  with  all  your  heart.**t 

Notwithstanding  these  counsels,  Margaret  was  not 
yet  comforted.  She  grieved  over  the  Toss  of  those 
spiritual  guides  who  had  been  removed  from  her.  The 
new  pastors  set  over  her  to  reclaim  her,  did  not  pos- 
sess her  confidence ;  and  notwithstanding  what  the 
bishop  had  said,  she  felt  alone  amidst  the  court,  and 
all  around  her  seemed  like  a  desolate  wilderness.  She 
wrote  to  Briconnet  ss  follows  : 

"  As  a  sheep  wandering  in  a  atrange  land,  and  turn- 
ing from  her  pastures  in  distrust  of  her  new  shepherds, 
naturally  lifla  her  head  to  catch  the  breeze  from  that 
quarter  of  the  field  where  the  chief  shepherd  once  led 
her  to  the  tender  grass,  just  so  am  I  constrained  to 
implore  vour  love.  Come  down  from  your  mountain, 
and  look  in  pity  on  the  blindest  of  all  your  fold— 
astray  among  a  people  living  in  darkness. 

(Signed)  "  Maboobritb."J 

•  Ouicbemen.  Hlit.  de  la  maUen  de  Savole,  ii.  o.  181. 
t  ChSQSoa  spiritoelie  apris  la  awrt  du  Boj.  (Marguerites, 
i.  p.  478.) 
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The  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in  his  reply,  taking  up  the 
comparison  or  a  wandering  abeep,  under  which  Mar- 
garet bad  pictured  berselft  uses  it  to  depict  the  myate- 
riea  of  salvation,  under  the  ligure  of  a  wood : 

"The  sheep,'*  says  be,  "  on  entering  this  wood  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  at  once  charmed 
by  the  goodness,  beauty,  height,  length,  breadth,  depth, 
and  refreshing  odours  of  the  forest,  and,  looking  round 
about,  sees  only  Him  in  all,  and  all  in  Him ;  and,  has- 
tening onward  through  its  green  alleya,  finds  it  so 
sweet,  that  the  way  becomes  life,  joy,  and  consols- 
tion.'»* 

The  bishop  then  describes  the  sheep  trying  in  vain 
to  penetrate  to  the  bounds  of  the  forest,  (as  a  soul 
would  fathom  the  deep  things  of  God,)  meeting  with 
mountains  which  it  in  vain  endeavours  to  ascend,  be- 
ing stopped  on  all  sides  by  '*  inaccessible  heights.*' 

He  thien  ahows  the  way  by  which  the  soul,  mq»iring 
after  God,  surmounts  tbe  difficulties,  and  bow  the 
sheep  among  all  the  hirelings,  finds  tbe  *'  Chief  Shep- 
herd's nook,"  and  **  enters  on  the  wing  of  contempla- 
tion by  faith  ;**  then  all  is  made  plain  and  easy,  and 
ahe  begins  to  sing,  "  I  have  found  him  whom  my  aoul 
loveih." 

Thus  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Meaux.  In  the  fervour 
of  his  zeal  he  would  at  this  time  have  rejoiced  to  see 
France  regenerated  by  the  Gospel. t  OUen  would  he 
dwell  especially  on  those  three  individuals  who  seemed 
called  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  his  country ; 
namely,  the  king,  his  mother,  and  bis  sister.  He 
thought  that  if  the  royal  family  were  but  enlightened, 
the  whole  nation  would  be  so ;  and  that  the  cler^, 
aroused  to  emulation,  would  awake  from  their  death- 
like stupor.  "  Madam,"  wrote  he  to  Margaret,  **  I 
humbly  pray  God  that  He  will  please,  in  his  goodnesa, 
to  kindle  a  fire  in  tbe  hearts  of  the  king,  his  mother, 
and  yourself,  so  that  from  you  three  a  flame  may  go 
forth  through  the  nation,  and  reanimate  especially  that 
class,  which,  bv  its  coldness,  chills  all  the  others." 

Margaret  did  not  share  in  these  hopes.  She  says 
nothing  of  her  mother,  nor  yet  of  her  brother.  These 
were  themes  she  did  not  oare  to  touch ;  but  in  her 
answer  to  tbe  bishop,  in  January,  1522,  oppressed  at 
heart  by  tbe  indifference  and  worldliness  of  all  around 
her,  she  said — "  The  timea  are  so  cold,  the  heart  so 
frozen  up  ;"  and  she  signed  herself-—"  Your  cold- 
heaned,  hungering  and  thirsting  daughter, 

"Maroabbt." 

This  letter  did  not  discourage  Bri^onnet,  but  it  put 
him  upon  reflection ;  and  feeling  how  much  he  who 
sought  to  reanimate  others  required  to  be  reanimated 
himself,  he  asked  the  prayers  of  Margaret  and  of  Ma- 
dame de  Nemours.  "  Madam,"  aaid  he,  with  perfect 
simplicity,  "  I  pray  you  to  re-awaken  by  your  prayera 
the  poor  drowsy  one."t 

And  such,  in  1521,  were  the  expressions  inter- 
changed at  tbe  court  of  France.  Stranse  words, 
doubiless  ;  and  which  now,  after  a  Ispse  of  above  three 
centuries,  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  reveals 
to  us.  Was  thia  influence  in  high  places  favourable 
to  tbe  Reformation,  or  adverse  to  iti  The  spur  of 
truth  was  felt  indeed  at  the  court,  but  perhaps  did  but 
arouse  the  slumbering  beast — exciting  him  to  rsge — 
and  causing  him  to  dart  more  furiously  on  the  weak 
ones  of  the  flock. 

In  truth,  the  time  was  drawing  nigh  when  the  storm 
was  to  burst  upon  tbe  Reformation  ;  but  first  it  was 
destined  to  scatter  some  seeds  and  gather  in  some 
sheaves.     This  city  of  Meaux,  which,  a  century  and  a 

*  M8C..  8.  F..  8S7,  de  la  BIUL  Bojale,  lOth  July. 
t  Studio  veriUUs  aliis  declaraadM  inflaamatus.    (Act.  Mar. 
^rum,  p.  834. 
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half  later,  waa  to  be  honoured  by  the  residence  of  tbe 
noble  defender  of  the  Gallican  church  against  the  claion 
of  Rome,  was  called  to  be  the  first  town  in  Fnoce 
wherein  regenerated  Christianity  should  establitb  its 
hold.  It  was  at  this  time  the  field  on  which  the  la- 
bourers profusely  scattered  their  aeed,  and  ioto  which 
they  had  already  put  tbe  sickle.  Bri<^nnet,  less  giren 
to  slumber  than  he  bad  said,  cheered,  watched,  and 
directed  every  thing.  Hia  fortune  was  equal  to  bb 
zeal.  Never  did  any  one  make  a  more  noble  ose  of 
his  means — and  never  did  so  noble  a  devotion  promiie 
at  first  to  yield  such  abundant  fruit.  Assembled  at 
Meaux,  tbe  pious  teachers  took  their  measures  theoc^ 
forward  with  more  liberty.  Tbe  word  of  God  wu 
not  bound  ;  and  the  Reformation  made  a  giest  sdraoce 
in  France.  Lefevre,  with  unwonted  energy,  procliiB- 
ed  that  Gospel  with  which  he  would  gladly  hsveeUed 
the  worid— **  Kings,  princes,  nobles,  the  people,  and 
all  nations,"  he  exclaimed,  **  ought  to  think  and  afpiis 
only  after  Jesus  Christ.*  Every  priest  should  resem. 
ble  that  angel  seen  by  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  (lying 
through  the  air,  having  in  his  hand  the  sveriasti^ 
Gospel,  to  preach  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people.  Draw  near,  ye  poniifit,  kiogs, 
and  generous  hearts.  Awake,  ye  nations  to  tbe  ligbt 
of  the  Gospel,  and  receive  the  breath  of  etenal  Iife.f 
Sofiieient  is  the  word  of  God  I'^t 

Such,  in  truth,  was  the  motto  of  the  new  school: 
sufficient  m  the  word  of  God,  The  whole  RefonniiKm 
is  embodied  in  that  truth.  »*  To  know  Christ  snd  hii 
word,"  said  Lefevre,  Roussel,  Fard,  "  is  the  only  ine, 
living,  and  universal  theology.  He  who  knows  that 
knows  everything."^ 

The  truth  produced  a  deep  hnpresaioD  st  Meaax. 
At  first  private  meetinge  took  place,  then  confereoeea, 
and  last^  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed  in  the  cborebes. 
But  a  yet  more  formidable  blow  was  struck  againal 
the  authority  of  Rome. 

Lefovere  resolved  to  put  it  m  the  power  of  tba 
Christians  of  France  to  read  the  Scriptures.  Oo 
the  aOth  of  October  he  published  tbe  French  tianala- 
tion  of  the  four  Gospels ;  on  the  6th  of  November  tht 
remaining  books  of  tbe  New  Teatament ;  and  oo  tbe 
12th  of  November,  1624,  the  whole  of  these  coIlecM 
in  one  volume  at  Meaux ;  and  in  1525  a  French  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms.  II  Thus  in  France,  and  almoet  at 
the  same  time  as  in  Germany,  we  have  tbe  commsoc*' 
ment  of  that  publication  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  tr» 
nacolar  tongue,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centoii^ 
waa  CO  receive  such  wonderful  developmoot.  » 
France,  as  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Ithioe,  the 
Bible  produced  a  decided  effect.  Many  there  were 
who  bad  learned  by  experience  that,  wbea  they  soogbt 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  darkness  sod  doobt 
encompassed  them  on  all  atdea.  How  many  were 
the  passing  momenta — perhaps  even  yeara—is  wbiw 
they  had  been  tenopted  to  regard  the  most  certain 
troths  as  mere  illusions.  We  want  a  ray  fmni  heaven 
to  enlighten  our  darkneaa.  Such  was  tba  loo^ 
desire  of  many  souls  at  tbe  period  of  the  Refoimstw'*- 
With  feelinga  of  thia  aort  many  received  the  ScnptorM 
from  the  hands  of  Lefevre.  They  read  them  m  ibe^ 
families  and  in  private.  The  Bible  became  increai- 
ingly  tbe  subject  of  conversation.  Christ  appetredw 
these  souls,  so  long  misled,  as  the  sun  and  centre  « 
all  diacovery.    No  longer  did  they  want  evidence  iW 

•  Reges,  prtnclpes,  magnates  omnei  et  lubinde  omniom  w 
tioBum  popalf.  at  nihil  lUhid  cogikent .  . .  ao  Chnston .  •  • 
(Faliri  Comment,  in  Evang.  praefal.)  ... ,    ^ 

♦  Ubivia  gentium  expergiscimini  ad  Evanffelu  lucem  •  ■ 
(Ibid.) 

1  Verbum  Dal  rafflcit    (Ibid.)  ^i..t<tiA 

S  Itec  eat  anireraa  el  aola  vivifica  Tbeoloffis . .  •  ^.f" 
et  verbum  ^u«  eM«)  omnia.    (Ibid.  In  £v.  Joban.  ^  »i*> 
1  Le  Long.  Biblloth.  aacree,  a  edit.  p.  49. 
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thft  Seripturet  was  of  tht  Lord :  they  knew  it,  for  it 
bad  delivered  them  from  darkness  into  light. 

Such  was  the  course  by  which  some  remarkable 
persons  in  France  were  at  this  time  brought  to  know 
God.  Bat  there  were  jet  humbler  and  more  ordi- 
nary steps  by  which  many  of  the  poorer  sort  arrived 
at  tho  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  city  of  Meaux 
was  almost  entirely  peopled  with  astisans  and  dealers 
in  woollen  cloth.  "  Many,*'  says  a  chronicler  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  "  were  taken  with  so  ardent  a  desire 
to  know  the  way  of  salvation,  that  artisans,  carders, 
fullers,  and  combers,  while  at  work  with  their  hands, 
bad  their  thoughts  engaged  in  conversation  on  the  word 
of  God,  and  getting  comfort  from  thence.  On  Sunday 
and  on  festivals,  especially,  they  employed  themselves 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  uquiring  into  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Lord.*** 

Bri^onnet  rejoiced  to  aee  true  piety  take  the  place 
of  superstition  in  his  diocese.  **  Lefevere,  availing  him- 
self of  his  great  reputation  for  learning,**  observes  a 
contemporary  historian,t  "  managed  to  cajole  and  im- 
pose upon  Messire  Guillaume  BriQonnet  by  his  speci- 
oua  words,  that  he  turned  him  aside  into  gross  error, 
so  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  cleanse  the 
town  and  diocese  of  Meaux  from  that  wicked  doctrine 
from  that  time  to  this,  when  it  has  marvellously  spread 
abroad.  The  subverting  of  that  good  bishop  was  a  sad 
event,  for  he  had,  before  that,  been  very  devout  in  his 
service  to  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary.**  However,  not 
all  bad  been  so  grossly  "  turned  aside,**  to  adopt  the 
expression  of  the  Franciscan.  The  townspeople  were 
divided  in  two  parties.  On  one  side  were  Franciscan 
mpnks,  and  the  partisans  of  Romanism :  on  tho  other, 
Briqonnet,  Lefevre,  Farel,  and  those  who  loved  the 
new  preaching.  A  man  of  low  station,  named  Le- 
clerr,  was  one  of  the  most  servile  adherents  of  the 
monks ;  but  his  wife  and  his  two  sons,  Peter  and  John, 
bad  joyfully  received  the  Gospel ;  and  John,  who  was 
by  trade  a  wooUcarder,  soon  attracted  notice  among 
the  infant  congregations.  James  Pavanne,  a  native 
of  Picardy,  a  young  man  of  open  and  upright  character, 
evinced  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Reformed  opinions. 
Meaux  was  become  a  focus  of  light.  Persons  called 
thitber  by  business,  and  who  there  hoard  the  Gospel, 
returning,  bore  it  with  them  to  their  respective  homes. 
It  was  not  merely  in  the  city  that  the  Scripture 
was  the  subject  of  inquiry  ;  "  many  of  the  adjacent 
Tillages  were  awakened,**  says  a  chronicler,  **  so  that 
in  that  diocese  seemed  to  shine  forth  assort  of  image 
of  the  regenerated  church.** 

The  environs  of  Meaux  were,  in  autumn,  clothed 
witb  rich  harvests,  and  a  crowd  of  labouring  people  re- 
sorted thither  from  the  surroundinff  countries.  Rest- 
m^  themselves,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  would  talk 
with  the  people  of  those  parts  of  a  seed  time  and  har- 
vest of  another  kind.  Certain  peasantry,  who  had 
come  from  Thieracbia,  and  more  particularly  from 
Landouzy,  after  their  return  home  continued  in  the 
doctrine  they  had  heard,  and,  ere  long,  an  evangelical 
church  was  formed  in  this  latter  ]3acet — a  church 
which  is  among  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom. 
**  The  report  of  this  unspeakable  blessing  spread 
throDgh  France,**  says  the  chronicler.^  firi^onnet 
bimscif  preached  the  Gospel  from  the  pulpit,  and  la- 
boured to  diffuse,  far  and  wide,  that  **  free,  gracious, 
true,  and  clear  light,  which  dazzles  and  illuminates 

•Aetd«sMartp.l8a. 

t  Hist.  Cathnl.  da  noire  temps,  par  Fontsiae,  ds  Vwdn  de 
Baint  Francois.    Paris,  1003. 

\  These  facts  are  derlTsd  from  old  and  much  damaged  pa. 
pas  ditcovered  in  the  charch  of  Laadoazy-larVille  (Aiane), 
br  M.  Colanjr,  daring  the  tims  he  filled  the  office  of  paitor  in 
that  town. 

S  Actes  des  Mart  p.  188. 
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every  creature  capable  of  receiving  it ;  and,  while  it 
enlightena  him,  raises  him,  by  adoption,  to  the  dignity 
of  a  child  of  God.***  He  beso'ight  his  hearers  not  to 
listen  to  those  who  would  turn  them  aside  from  the 
word.  "  Though  an  angel  from  heaven,*'  exclaimed 
be,  "  should  preach  any  other  Gospel,  do  not  give 
ear  to  him.'*  At  times  melancholy  thoughts  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  mind.  He  did  not  feel  con- 
fident in  his  own  stedfsstness,  and  he  recoiled  from 
the  thought  of  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  re- 
sult from  any  failure  of  faith  on  his  part.  Forewarn- 
ing his  bearers,  he  would  say,  **  Though  I,  your  bi« 
shop,  should  change  my  voice  and  doctrine,  lake 
heed  that  you  change  not  with  mc."t  At  that  mo- 
ment nothing  foreboded  such  a  calamity.  **  Not  only,^' 
says  the  chronicler,  **  the  word  of  God  was  preached, 
but  it  was  practised  :  all  kinds  of  works  of  charity  and 
love  were  visible ;  the  morals  of  the  city  were  reforiA* 
ed,  and  its  superstitions  disappeared. **t 

Still  indulging  in  the  thought  of  gsining  over  the 
king  and  bis  mother,  the  bishop  sent  to  Margaret  e 
translation  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  richly  illummated, 
humbly  aoliciting  her  to  present  it  to  tho  king, "  which, 
coming  through  your  hands,"  added  he,  *'  cannot  fail 
to  be  acceptable.  They  make  a  truly  royal  dish,*' 
continued  the  worthy  bishop,  '*  of  a  fatness  that  never 
conupts,  and  having  a  power  to  restore  from  all  manner 
of  sickness.  The  more  we  taste  them,  the  more  we 
hunger  afler  them,  with  desires  that  are  ever  fed  and 
never  cloyed.*'^ 

What  dearer  commission  could  Margaret  receive  t 
The  moment  seemed  auspicious.  Michael  d'Arande 
was  at  Paris,  detained  there  by  command  of  the  king*s 
motber,  for  whom  he  was  translating  portions  of  the 
Scriptures. II  But  Margaret  would  have  preferred 
that  BriQonnet  himself  should  present  St.  Paul  to 
her  brother :  *'  You  would  do  well  to  come,"  wrote 
she,  "  for  you  know  the  confidence  tho  king  and  his 
mother  have  in  you."ir 

Thus,  at  this  time,  (in  1522  and  1523,)  was  God's 
word  placed  before  the  eyes  of  Francis  the  First  and 
Louisa  of  Savoy.  They  were  thus  brought  in  contact 
with  that  Gospel  of  which  they  were  afterwards  to  be 
the  persecutors.  We  see  nothing  to  indicate  that  that 
Word  made  on  them  any  saving  impression ;  curiosity 
led  them  to  unclose  that  Bible  which  was  the  subject 
of  so  much  discussion ;  but  they  soon  closed  it  again 
as  they  had  opened  it. 

Margaret  herself  with  difficulty  stroffgled  sffainst  the 
worldliness  which  surrounded  her.  Her  tender  regard 
for  her  brother,  respect  for  her  motber,  the  flattery 
of  the  court,  all  conspired  sgainst  the  love  she  had 
vowed  to  Jesus  Christ.  Many,  indeed,  were  her  temp- 
tations. At  times,  the  soul  of  Margaret,  assailed  by 
so  many  enemies,  and  dizzy  with  the  tumult  of  life, 
turned  aaide  from  her  Loid.  Then,  becoming  con- 
scious of  her  sin,  the  princess  shut  herself  in  her  apart- 
ments, and  gave  vent  to  her  grief  in  sounds  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  with  which  Francia  and  the  young 
lords,  who  were  the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  filled 
the  royal  palaces  in  their  carousings : 

I  have  forsaken  thee,  for  pleasure  eriin^ ; 
In  place  of  thee,  my  evil  choice  preferring  ; 
And  from  thee  wandering,  whither  am  I  come  T 
Among  the  eursed~-to  the  place  of  doom. 
I  have  foraaken  thee,  oh  Friend  sincere ; 

•  M8.  in  the  Royal  Library,  8.  F.  Na  8S7. 

!Hiat  Cathol.  de  Fontaine. 
Actes  det  Mart.  p.  183. 
MS.  in  the  Royal  Librsrr.  8  F.  No.  337. 
Par  le  commandement  de  Madame  a  qay  11  a  lyrH  qnelqne 
chose  d<s  la  laincte  Escripture  qu'elle  desire  parlaire.    (Ibid) 
ribid. 
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Aod  from  thy  lore,  the  better  to  get  free, 
Have  clung  to  things  most  contrary  to  thee.* 

After  this,  Margaret,  turning  in  the  direction  of 
Meftoz,  wrote,  in  her  distress,  **  1  again  turn  towaid 
yoo,  Mons.  '  Fabry,'  and  your  companions,  desiring 
yon,  in  your  prsyers,  to  entreat  of  the  unspeakable  mercy 
mn  alarm  that  shall  rouse  the  anwatehfol  weak  one 
ftom  her  bea^y  and  deathlike  slumbers."! 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  were  beginning  to 
indulge  in  cheering  anticipations.  Who  would  be  able 
to  resist  the  €h>spel  if  the  authority  of  Fnncis  the  First 
should  open  the  way  for  it  f  The  corrupting  inflnence 
of  the  court  would  be  succeeded  by  a  sanctifying  ex* 
ample,  and  France  would  acquire  a  moral  power  which 
would  constitute  hor  the  benefactress  of  nations. 

But  the  Romish  party  on  their  side  had  cauffht  the 
alarm.  One  of  their  party  at  Meaux,  was  a  Jacobiii 
monk,  of  the  name  of  Roma.  One  day,  when  Lefe- 
Tre,  Farel,  and  their  friends  were  in  conversation  with 
him,  and  certain  other  partisans  of  the  papacy,  Lefevre 
incautiously  gave  utterance  to  hia  hones :  "  Already," 
said  he,  **  the  Gospel  is  winning  the  nearts  of  the  no- 
bles and  the  common  people,  and,  ere  long,  we  shall 
see  it  spreading  throu^out  France,  and  casting  down 
Ihe  inventions  that  men  have  set  up."  The  ared  doc- 
tor was  warmed  by  his  theme,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and 
his  feeble  voice  seemed  to  put  forth  new  power,  re- 
sembling the  aged  Simeon,  ffiving  thanka  to  the  Lord 
beeauae  his  eyes  had  seen  His  salvation.  Lefevre*s 
friends  partook  of  his  emotion ;  the  opposera  were 
amazed  and  silent  .  .  .  Suddenly  Roma  rose  from  his 
seat,  exclaiming,  *' then  I  and  all  the  monks  will 
preach  a  crusade— we  will  raise  the  people,  and  if  the 
king  suffera  the  preaching  of  your  Gospel,  we  will  ex- 
pel him  from  his  Kingdom  by  his  own  sabject8.*'t  Thus 
did  a  monk  venture  to  aUnd  op  against  the  knightly 
monarch.  The  Firanciscans  applauded  his  boldness. 
It  waa  necessary  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  aged 
doctor's  predictions.  Already  the  mendicant  friare 
foutid  their  daily  gatherings  fall  off.  The  Francis- 
cans, in  alarm,  distributed  themselves  in  private  fami- 
lies. *'  Those  new  preachen  are  heretics,**  said  they, 
'*  they  call  in  question  the  holiest  practices,  and  they 
denv  the  most  sacred  mysteries.**  Then,  growing 
bolder,  the  more  violent  of  the  party,  sallying  forth 
from  their  cloister,  presented  theiQselves  at  the  bishop's 
lesidence,  and,  being  admitted,  "  Make  haste,*'  said 
they,  '*  to  crush  this  heresy,  or  the  pestilence  which 
now  afflicta  Meaux  will  extend  iu  ravages  through  the 
kingdom." 

Sri^onnet  was  roused,  and  for  a  moment  disturbed 
by  this  invasion  of  his  privacy ;  but  he  did  not  give 
way.  Despising  the  interested  clamour  of  a  set  of 
ignorant  monks,  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  preached 
in  vindication  of  Lefevre,  designating  the  monks  as  pba- 
risees  and  hypocrites.  Still  this  opposition  from  with- 
out had  already  awakened  anxiety  and  conflict  in  bis 
soul.  He  tried  to  quiet  his  feara  by  penuading  him- 
solf  that  It  was  necessary  to  pass  through  such  spiritual 
struggles.  "By  such  conflict,"  said  he,  in  expres- 
sions that  sound  mystical  to  our  ean,  *<  we  are  brought 
to  a  death  that  ushen  into  life  ;  and,  while  ever  mor- 
tifying life,  living  we  die,  and  dying,  live."^  The  way 
had  been  more  sure,  if,  turning  to  the  Saviour,  as  the 
apostles,  when  driven  by  the  winds  and  tosssd,  he  had 
cried  out,  **  Lord,  save  us,  or  we  perish  !'* 

The  monks  of  Meaux,  enraged  at  this  repuiss,  re- 
solved to  carry  their  complaint  before  a  higher  tribu- 

•  Lei  Marguerites,  I.  p.  40. 

IM8.  in  the  Royal  Librarr.  8.  F.  No.  SS7. 
Fsrel.  Euitre  au  Dae  de  Lorraine.    Oen  16S1 
MS.  i&  the  Boyal  Library,  8.  F.  No.  317. 


nal.  An  appeal  lay  open  to  them ;  and  if  the  bisbsp 
should  be  contumacious,  be  may  be  reduced  to  coa- 
pliance.  Their  leadera  set  forth  for  Paris,  and  con- 
certed measures  with  Beda  and  Duchesne.  They  pie- 
sented  themselves  before  the  Parliament,  and  lodged 
information  against  the  bishop  and  the  heretical  teacb- 
en.  "  The  town,"  said  they,  **  and  all  the  neigfaboo^ 
ing  country,  is  infected  wiUi  heresy,  and  the  muddy 
waters  go  forth  from  the  bishop's  palace.'* 

Thus  France  besan  to  hear  the  cry  of  persecution 
raised  against  the  Gospel.    The  priestly  and  the  civil 

K war— the  Sorbonne  and  the  Parliament  laid  tbsir 
nds  upon  the  sword,  and  that  sword  was  destined  to 
be  sUined  with  blood.  Christianity  bad  taogfat  mea 
that  there  are  duties  anterior  to  all  civil  relatiooafa^ ; 
it  had  emancipated  the  religious  mind,  laid  the  Ibondap 
tiona  of  liberty  of  coascience,  and  wrought  an  impor- 
tant change  in  society :— for  Antiqnity,  everywhere  lo* 
cognizing  the  citizen^  and  nowhere  the  man,  bad  made 
of  religion  a  matter  of  mere  state  regulation.  But 
scarce^  had  these  ideas  of  liberty  been  given  to  the 
workl  when  the  Papacy  corrupted  them.  In  place  of 
the  despotism  of  the  prince,  it  substituted  that  of  tlis 
priest.  Often,  indeed,  had  both  prince  and  priest  been 
by  it  stirred  op  against  the  Christian  people.  A  new 
emancipation  was  needed  :  the  sixteenth  century  un" 
duced  it.  Wherever  the  Reformation  established  it- 
self, the  yoke  of  Rome  was  thrown  oflf.  and  liberty  of 
conscience  restored.  Yet  is  there  eoch  a  proneness 
in  man  to  exalt  himself  above  the  truth,  that  even  anaong 
many  Protestant  nations  of  our  own  time,  the  Chareh, 
freed  from  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  priest,  is  near 
falling  again  into  subserviency  to  the  civil  authority ; 


thus,  like  ita  divine  Founder,  bandied  from  one  i 

ism  to  another  ;  still  passing  from  Caiaphas  to  R>ate, 

and  from  PiUte  to  Caiaphas ! 

Bri^nnet,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  at  Paris, 
easily  cleared  himself.  But  in  vain  did  he  seek  to  de- 
fend his  friends ;  the  monks  were  resolved  not  to  retom 
to  Meaux  empty-handed.  If  the  bishop  would  escape, 
he  must  sacrifice  his  brethren.  Of  a  character  natur- 
ally timid,  and  but  little  prepared  for  *  Christ's  sake* 
to  give  up  his  possessions  and  standing — alarmed,  agi- 
tated, and  desponding,  he  was  still  further  misled  by 
treacherous  advisen :  "  If  the  evangelical  divines  should 
leave  Meaux,"  aaid  aome,  "  they  will  carry  the  Refor- 
mation elsewhere."  His  heart  was  torn  by  a  painful 
strugffle.  At  lenffth  the  wisdom  of  this  world  pre- 
vail^: on  the  ISUi  of  April,  1538,  he  published  an 
ordamnanee  by  which  he  deprived  those  pious  tcachen» 
of  their  license  to  preach.  This  was  the  firat  step  in 
Bri^nnet*s  downward  career. 

Lefevre  was  tho  chief  object  of  enmity.  His  com- 
mentanr  on  the  four  Gospels,  and  especially  the  epistle 
**  to  Christian  readen,"  which  he  had  prefixed  to  it, 
inflamed  the  wrath  of  Beda  and  his  fellows.  They 
denounced  the  work  to  the  faculty — **  Has  he  not  van 
tured,"  said  the  fiery  syndic, "  to  recommend  to  all  the 
faithful  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriotures?  Does  he 
not  affirm  that  whosoever  lovee  not  the  word  of  Christ 
is  no  Christisn  ;*  and  again,  that  the  word  of  God  is 
sufficent  of  itself  to  lead  ua  to  eternal  life  ?" 

But  Francis  I.  saw  nothing  more  in  this  accosatioo 
than  a  theological  squabble.  He  appointed  a  commis- 
sion, before  which  Lefevre  sucsessfully  defended  him- 
self, and  was  honourably  acquitted. 

Farel,  who  had  fewer  protectors  at  court,  found  him- 
self obliged  to  quit  Meaux.  It  appean  that  be  at  first 
repaired  lo  Paris,t  and  that  having  there  unsparii:^ 

*  Qui  veri>aaB  ^at  hoc  nodo  non  dnigant,  quo  pscto  U 
Christisiii  etsent.    (Pmf.  ComsB.  In  Evang.) 

t  •*  Farel  apras  avoir  subslste  taat  qu'il  put  k  Paris."  (Beta 
Hist  Ecdes.!. «.) 
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•Mailed  the  errors  of  Rome,  he  again  foond  himself 
obliged  to  remove,  and  left  that  city,  retiring  16  Dao- 
phinjr,  whither  he  was  desirous  of  carrying  the  Gos- 
pel. 

To  have  intimidated  Lefevre,  and  cansed  Bri^onnet 
to  draw  back,  and  Farel  to  seek  refuge  in  flight,  was  a 
victory  gained,  so  that  the  Sorboone  already  believed 
they  had  mastered  the  movement.  Monks  and  doctors 
exchanged  congratulations ;  but  enough  was  not  done 
in  theii  opinion,  blood  had  not  flowed.  Thoy  went, 
therefore,  again  to  their  work,  and  blood,  since  thoy 
were  bent  on  shedding  it,  was  now  to  slake  the  thirst 
of  Roman  fanaticism. 

The  evangelical  Christians  of  Meauz,  seeing  their 
pastors  dispersed,  sooffht  to  edify  one  another.  A 
wool-carder,  John  LecTerc,  who  had  imbibed  the  true 
Christian  doctrine  from  the  instructions  of  the  divines, 
the  readinff  of  the  Bible,  and  some  tracts,*  distinguish- 
ed himselfby  his  zeal  and  his  expounding  of  the  Scrip- 
ture. He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  the  Spirit  of 
God  inspires  >vith  courage,!  and  places  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  a  religious  movement.  The  Church  of  Meauz 
sooo  came  to  regard  him  as  its  minister. 

The  idea  of  one  universal  priesthood,  known  in  such 
living  newer  to  the  first  Christians  had  been  revived 
by  Lutherl  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  this  idea 
seems  then  to  have  dwelt  only  in  theory  in  the  Luther- 
an Church,  and  was  really  acted  out  only  among  the 
congregations  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  Lu- 
theran cooffregations  (agreeing  in  this  point  with  the 
Anglican  Church)  took,  it  seems,  a  middle  course 
between  the  Romish  and  the  Reformed  Churches. 
Among  the  Lutherans,  everything  proceeded  from  the 
pastor  or  priest ;  and  nothing  was  counted  valid  in  the 
Charch  but  what  was  regularly  conveyed  through  iu 
Tolers.  But  the  Reformed  Churches,  while  they  main- 
tained the  divine  appointment  of  the  ministry,  by  some 
sects  denied,  approached  nearer  to  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  the  apostolical  communities.  From  this  time 
forward,  they  recognized  and  proclaimed  that  the  flock 
are  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  receiving  what  the  priest 
gives  out;  that,  since  the  Bible  is  m  the  hands  of 
every  one,  the  members  of  the  Church,  as  well  aa  those 
who  take  the  lead,  possess  the  key  of  that  treasory 
whence  the  httter  derive  their  instructions ;  that  the 
gifts  of  God,  the  spirit  of  faith,  of  wisdom,  of  consola- 
tion, and  of  knowledge  are  not  imparted  to  the  minis- 
ter alone  ;  but  that  each  is  csUed  upon  to  employ  for 
the  good  of  all  whatever  gift  he  has  received :  and  that 
it  may  often  happen  that  some  gift  needful  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  Cbnrch  may  be  oenied  to  the  pastor,  and 
granted  to  some  member  of  his  flock.  Thus  the  mere 
passive  sUto  of  the  Churches  was  changed  into  one  of 
gcneial  activity ;  and  it  was  in  France  especially  that 
this  traosformatien  took  place.  In  other  countries,  the 
Reformers  are  found  almost  exclusively  among  the 
ministers  and  doctors ;  but  in  France,  the  men  who 
had  road  or  studied  had  for  fellow-laboarers  men  of  the 
lowest  class.  Among  God's  chosen  servants  in  that 
conatry  we  have  a  dMtor  of  the  Soibonne  and  a  wool- 


Leclere  began  to  visit  from  house  to  bouse,  strength- 
ening and  confirming  the  disciples  in  their  faith,  out 
not  resting  satisfied  with  these  ordinary  laboors,  he 
longed  to  see  the  pspal  edifice  overthrown,  and  France 
coming  forward  to  embrace  the  Gospel.  His  uiu[ov- 
emable  zeal  was  such  as  to  remind  an  observer  of  Hot* 
tinger  at  Zurich,  and  Carlstsdt  at  Wittemberg.  He 
wrote  a  proclamation  against  the  Antichrist  of  Rome, 
in  which  he  announced  that  the  Lord  was  about  to 


•  Aliis  pancnlit  Ubellis  dflicenter  lectis. 
t  AniaoMB  Add  plenvs.    (Ibid.) 
tVidevoLU.pp.87,89. 


(Bex»  loones.) 


consume  that  wicked  one  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth, 
and  proceeded  boldlv  to  post  his  placard  at  the  very 
door  of  the  cathedral.*  Soon  all  was  confusion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  edifice.  The  faithful 
were  amazed,  the  priests  enraged.  What !  shall  a 
base  wool-comber  biB  allowed  to  assail  the  pope  ?  The 
Franciscans  were  furious.  They  insisted  that  at  least 
on  this  occasion  a  terrible  example  should  be  made — 
Leclerc  was  thrown  into  prison. 

His  trial  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Bri^onnet 
himself,  who  was  now  to  witness  and  endure  all  that 
was  done.  The  wool- comber  was  condemned  to  bo 
publicly  whipped  through  the  city,  three  successive 
days,  ioA  on  the  tbii^  day  to  be  branded  on  the  fore- 
head. The  mournful  spectacle  began.  Ijecleic  waa 
led  through  the  streets,  his  hands  bound,  his  back  bare, 
and  receiving  from  the  executioners  the  blows  he  had 
drawn  upon  nimself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  A  great  crowd  followed  the  martyr's  progress, 
which  was  marked  by  his  blood :  some  pursued  the 
heretic  with  yells ;  others,  b^  their  silence,  gave  no 
doubtful  siflns  of  sympathy  with  him ;  and  one  woman 
encourageo  the  martyr  by  her  looks  and  words — she 
was  his  mother. 

At  length,  on  the  third  day,  when  the  bloody  pro- 
cession was  over,  Leclerc  wss  msde  to  stop  at  the 
usual  place  of  execution.  The  executioner  prepared 
a  fire,  heated  the  iron  which  was  to  sear  the  flesh  of 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  approaching  him  brand- 
ed him  as  a  heretic  on  his  forehead.  Just  then  a  shriek 
was  uttered — ^but  it  came  not  from  the  martyr.  His 
mother,  a  witness  of  the  dreadful  sight,  wrung  with 
snguish,  endured  a  violent  struggle  between  the  enthu- 
siasm of  faith  and  maternal  flings ;  but  her  faith 
overcame,  and  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  made  the 
adverssries  tremble,  **  Glory  be  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  witnesses."*  Thus  did  this  Frenchwoman  of  the 
16th  century  have  respect  to  that  word  of  the  Son  of 
God,  "  Whosoever  loveth  his  son  more  than  mo  is  not 
worthy  of  me.'*  So  daring  a  courage  at  such  a  mo- 
ment might  have  seemed  lo  demand  instant  punish- 
ment ;  but  that  Christian  mother  had  struck  powerless 
the  hearts  of  priests  and  soldiers.  Their  fury  wss  re- 
strained by  a  mightier  arm  than  theirs.  The  crowd 
falling  back  and  making  way  for  her,  allowed  the  mo- 
ther to  regain,  with  faltering  step,  her  humble  dwelling. 
Monks,  and  even  the  town- Serjeants  themselves,  gazM 
on  her  without  moving  ;  '*  not  one  of  her  enemies," 
says  Theodore  Beza,  *' dared  to  put  forth  his  hsnd 
against  her."  Afler  this  punishment,  Leclerc,  being 
set  at  liberty,  withdrew,  first  to  Rosay  en  Brie,  a  town 
six  lesgues  from  Meaux,  and  subsequently  to  Metz, 
where  we  shsll  again  meet  with  him. 

The  enemy  was  triumphsnt.  "  The  Cordeliers  bsv- 
ing  regained  poaaeaaion  of  the  pulpit,  propagated  their 
accustomed  falsehoods  snd  absurdities. "f  But  the 
poor  working-people  of  Meaux,  no  longer  permitted 
to  hear  the  word  of  God  in  regular  assemblies,  began 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  private,  '*  imitating,"  aays 
the  chronicler,  **  the  sons  of  the  prophets  in  the  dsys 
of  Ahab,  and  the  Christians  of  the  early  church  ;  assem- 
bling ss  opportunity  ofiered,  at  one  time  in  a  house,  at 
another  in  a  cavern,  and  at  times  in  a  vineyard  or  a 
wood.  On  such  occssions,  ho  smong  them  who  was 
most  conversant  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  exhorted  the 
rest ;  and  this  being  done,  they  sll  prayed  together  with 
much  fervency,  cheered  by  the  hope  that  toe  Gospel 
would  be  received  in  France,  and  the  tyrsnny  of  Anti* 

'  Get  heretique  eorivit  del  pancartes  qull  attacha  atix  portss 
de  U  rrsBds  ^lise  de  Meauz  (MS.  da  M«anx.)  See  slso 
Betm  icoiiei.  Creapin,  Acte«  de*  Martyrs,  kc. 

t  Hist.  Eecles.  d«  Th.  d«  Bsz«,  p.  4.  HUt.  dss  Martyis  de 
Crespin.  p.  99. 

I  Aotcs  des  Martyri,  p^  188. 
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Christ  be  at  an  end.'**  Where  is  the  power  can  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  truth  1 

One  victim,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  persecutors; 
and  if  fhe  first  against  whom  their  anger  was  let  loose 
was  but  a  wool-comber,  the  second  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  court.  It  was  become  necessary  to  overawe 
the  nobles  as  well  as  the  people.  The  Sorbonne  of 
Paris  was  unwilling  to  be  outstripped  by  the  Frsncis- 
cans  of  Meaux.  Berquin,  "  the  most  learned  among 
the  noblea,'*  continuing  to  gather  more  confidence  from 
the  Scriptures,  had  composed  certain  epigrams  against 
the  '*  drones  of  the  Sorbonne  ;*'  and  Esd  afterward 
gone  so  far  as  to  charge  them  with  impiety,  f 

Bed  a  and  Duchesne,  who  had  not  ventured  any  reply 
in  their  usual  style  to  the  witticisms  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  court,  adopted  a  difierent  line  of  conduct  when 
they  discerned  thst  serious  convictions  were  at  the 
bottom  of  these  attacks.  Berquin  had  become  a  Chris- 
tian ;  his  ruin  was  therefore  decided  on.  Beds  and 
Duchesne  having  seized  some  of  his  translations,  found 
in  them  sufficient  to  bring  more  than  one  heretic  to 
the  stake :  "  He  asserts,'*  they  exclaimed,  "  that  ic  is 
wrong  to  invoke  the  Virgin  Mary  in  place  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  call  her  the  source  cf  all  grace  !t  He 
declares  himself  against  the  custom  of  speaking  of  her 
I  that  these  titles  be- 


as  our  hope  and  our  life^  and  savs 
long  only  to  the  Son  of  God.^'  There  were  other 
charges  against  Berquin ;  his  closet  was,  as  it  were,  a 
library,  whence  the  supposed  uinted  works  were  diffus- 
ed through  the  kingdom.  Above  all,  Melancthon*s 
X*od  Communes  served  to  stagger  the  more  learned. 
The  man  of  piety,  entrenched  amid  his  folios  and  tracts^ 
had,  in  his  christian  love,  made  himself  translator,  cor- 
rector, printer,  and  bookseller It  seemed  in- 
dispensable to  stop  the  stream  at  its  source. 

Accordingly,  one  day,  while  Berquin  was  quietly 
engaged  in  his  studies,  the  house  was  of  a  sudden  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men,  demanding  admittance.  The 
Sorbonne  and  its  agents,  armed  with  authority  from 
the  Parliament,  were  at  his  door.  Beda,  the  dreaded 
syndic,  was  at  their  head,  and  never  did  inquisitor  more 
perfectly  perform  his  function.  Followed  by  his  satel- 
lites, he  made  his  way  to  Berquin's  study,  communicat- 
ed the  object  of  his  mission,  and  desiring  his  followers 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  him,  commenced  his  search.  Not 
a  volume  escaped  his  notice,  and  an  exact  inventory 
was  msdo  under  his  direction.  Here  lay  a  treatise  by 
Melancthou  ;  there  a  pamphlet  "by  Carlstadt ;  farther 
on  a  work  of  Luther's ;  here  "  heretical  ^  books  which 
Berouin  had  translated  from  Latin  into  French  ;  there 
-—others  of  his  own  composition.  With  two  excep- 
tions, all  the  books,  seized,  abounded  with  Lutheran 
doctrine,  and  Beda  quiued  the  house,  carrying  away 
his  booty  and  more  elated  than  a  general  laden  with 
the  spoil  of  conquered  nations.^ 

Berquin  perceived  that  a  violent  storm  had  burst 
upon  his  head,  but  hia  courage  did  not  falter  :  he  had 
too  much  contempt  for  his  adversaries  to  fear  them. 
Meanwhile,  Beda  lost  no  time.  On  the  31st  May, 
1523,  the  Parliament  decreed  that  all  the  books  seized 
at  Berquin's  house  should  be  laid  before  the  faculty  of 
theology.  Its  decision  was  soon  made  known,  and  on 
the  25th  of  June,  it  condemned  all  the  works,  except 
the  two  already  mentioned,  to  be  burnt  aa  heretical ; 
and  enjoined  that  Berquin  should  be  required  to  allure 
his  errors.  The  Parliament  ratified  the  decision.  Ber- 
quin appeared  at  the  bar  of  this  formidable  body :  he 

*  Actei  des  Martyrs,  ]».  16S. 

t  Impietatis  etiam  accusatos,  torn  voce,  turn  tcriptij.  (Beza 
ffconiw) 

X  Inconniie  besftam  Yirginenk  invocari  pro  Bprita  Saneto. 
(Eraiiini  Epp.  1379.) 

S  OttUlaxd  Hitt  d«  Francois  I.  ir.  341.  Crevier.  Univ.  de 
Parfa.  V.  p.  171. 


knew  that  the  next  stop  bevond  it  might  be  to  the  not 
fold ;  but,  like  Luther  at  Worms,  he  stood  firm.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Parliament  insisted  on  his  retrut- 
ing ;  he  was  not  of  those  who  fall  away  after  being 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  thai  is  begot' 
ten  of  God  keepetk  himself^  and  that  wicked  one  toudui 
him  not.*  Every  such  fall  proves  that  convenion  bu 
either  been  only  apparent,  or  else  partial  ;t  now  Ber- 
quin*8  was  a  real  conversion.  He  answered  the  coart 
before  which  he  stood  with  decision  ;  and  the  Parlis- 
ment,  using  more  severity  thsn  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
directed  its  ofiicers  to  take  the  accused  into  cottody, 
and  lead  him  away  to  prison.  This  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1523.  On  the  5th,  the  Parlitmcot 
handed  over  the  heretic  to  the  Bishop  of  Pans,  in  or- 
der that  that  prelate  might  take  cognizance  of  the  af- 
fair, and  jointly  with  the  doctors  and  counsellor!,  pui 
sentence  on  the  culprit.  Berquin  was  forthwith  tnio- 
ferred  to  the  official  prison.! 

Beda,  Duchesne,  and  their  companions  had  tbeir 
victim  in  their  clutehes  ;  but  the  court  bore  no  ftvoor 
to  the  Sorbonne,  and  Francis  waa  more  powerfol  tbia 
Beda.  A  feeling  of  indignation  spread  among  the  no- 
bles: what  do  these, monks  and  priests  meiD,notto 
respect  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  i  What  charge  do 
they  bring  asainst  him  T  was  the  question  asked  in  the 
presence  of  Francis.  Is  it  that  he  blames  the  practice 
of  i  n voki  ng  the  Virgin  inatead  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Bat 
Erasmus  and  many  more  have  censured  it.  Is  it  on 
such  frivolous  chsrges  they  go  the  length  of  impriNn- 
ing  an  officer  of  the  king  ?^  Thia  attock  of  tbein  » t 
blow  struck  .against  knowledge  and  true  reliffioo ;  in 
insult  to  nobles,  knights,  and  royalty  itaelf.  llie  kin^ 
decided  on  ag^sin  making  the  Sorbonne  feel  the  weight 
of  his  authority.  He  issued  letters  sommoning  the 
parties  in  the  cause  before  his  conncil,  and  on  the  8ih 
of  August  a  messenger  presented  himself  at  the  official 
prison,  bearing  a  royal  mandate  onjoinhig  that  Beqoin 
should  be  at  liberty. 

It  seemed  at  first  doubtful  whether  the  monks  woold 
yield  compliance.  Francis  bad  anticipated  some  diffi- 
culty, and,  in  charging  the  measenger  with  the  eieco- 
tion  of  his  orders,  had  added  :  "  If  you  meet  witb  tvf 
resistsnce,  I  authorize  you  to  break  open  the  doors." 
There  was  no  misunderstanding  these  words.  The 
monks  and  the  Sorbonne  submitted  to  the  affront  pot 
upon  them ;  and  Berquin,  releaaed  from  donnce,  ap- 
peared before  the  king's  council,  and  was  there  acqoit* 
ted.  II 

Thus  did  Francis  T.,  humble  the  ecclesiastical  power. 
Under  hie  reign  Berquin  fondly  hoped  that  nance 
might  free  herself  from  the  Papal  yoke ;  and  be  began 
to  meditate  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  With  this  intent, 
he  opened  communications  with  firasmns,  who  stones 
acknowledged  hia  right  intentions.  Y  But  the  philoso- 
pher, ever  timid  and  tomporiziog,  replied — "  Reniem- 
ber  to  avoid  irritating  the  drones ;  and  porsoe  yonr 
studies  in  peace. ♦♦  Above  all,  do  not  implicsie  roe 
in  your  affairs,  for  that  will  be  of  no  service  to  either 
of  us.'»tt 

Berquin  was  not  diseonraged.  If  the  grsat  geoiot 
of  the  age  draws  back,  he  will  put  his  trust  in  M 

•  Hebrew!  vi.  4.    1  John  v.  18.  ... 

t  This  is  believed  to  be  a  faithful  randaring  of  the  on|ioii|' 
The  interpretation  and  the  application  maj  be  open  to  qno*- 
Uon— (TV)  ^ 

t  Dactns  eet  in  earcerera,  rene  harseeos  perieUlataf.  {•*' 
Epp.  1S79.    Clavier.  OailJaird,  loc.  cJt) 

il  Ob  hqiusmodi  Bflenias.    £nuiin.  Epp.  1979.)  . 

Aijadices,  ubi  viderunt  cautam  eitcnulUiMmo»enU,ap- 
vernnt  hominem.    (Ibid  ) 

T  Ex  epiitolavifflis  est  mihivir  bonus.    (Ibid.)      ^^ 
*•  Siueret  crabrones  et  sua  se  stadilj  obleclaret    (Eis"" 
Epp.  19TO.) 
t;  Dcinde  ne  me  involrerst  nm  csnss.    (Ibid.) 
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wbo  never  deserts  Hjs  work.  God*8  work  toill  be  ef- 
fected—either  by  humble  instramcntality,  or  toithoui  it. 
Erasmas  himself  acknowledged  that  Berquin,  like  the 
pftim  tree,  rose  in  renewed  viffonr  from  every  new  gust 
of  persecution  that  assailed  him.'* 

Not  snch  were  all  who  had  embraced  the  Evanffeli- 
cal  doctrines.  Martial  Mazorier  had  been  one  of  the 
most  sealous  of  preachers.  He  was  accused  of  having 
advocated  very  erroneous  opinions  ;t  and  even  of  hav- 
ioffcommitted,  while  at  Meaux,  certain  acts  of  violence. 
*'  This  Martial  Mazurier,  being  at  Meaax/'  such  are 


the  words  of  a  manuscript  preserved  in  that  city>  and 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote—*'  en 
t«riDg  the  church  of  the  reverend  Fathen,  the  Corde- 


liers, and  seeing  the  sutue  of  St.  Francis,  in  high  re- 
lief, outside  the  door  of  the  convent,  where  that  of  St. 
Roch  is  now  placed,  struck  it  down,  and  broke  it." 
Mazorier  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  at  once  fell  back  upon  his  own  reflections  and  the 
keenest  perplexity.  %  It  was  the  Gospel  rule  of  morals, 
imtber  than  ita  great  doctrines,  that  bad  won  him  over 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers ;  and  that  rule,  taken 
atone,  brought  with  it  no  stren^h.  Terri6ed  at  the 
prospect  of  the  stake  awaiting  him,  and  believing  that 
in  France,  the  victory  would  be  sure  to  remain  with 
Rome,  he  easily  persuaded  himself  that  he  shonld  have 
more  influence  and  honour  bv  going  back  to  the  Pspacy. 
Accordingly,  he  recanted  his  former  teaching,  and  di- 
rected that  doctrines  altogether  opposed  to  those  as- 
cribed to  him«  should  be  preached  in  his  psrish  ;^  and 
unittDff,  at  a  later  period,  with  most  fiinatical  of  the 
RomtSi  party^-end  particularly  with  the  celebrated 
Ignatios  Loyola,!!  he  became,  thenceforward,  the  most 
zealous  supporter  of  the  Papal  cause.  From  the  dsys 
of  the  Emperor  Julian  apostates  have  ever  been  among 
the  sternest  enemies  of  the  doctrines  which  they  once 
|m>feesed. 

An  occasion  soon  oflered  for  Maznrter  to  make  proof 
of  his  zeal.  The  youthful  James  Favanne  had  also 
been  thrown  into  pnson.  Msrtial  hoped  to  cover  his 
own  thame  by  involving  another  in  the  like  fsll.  The 
jouth,  the  amiable  disposition,  the  learning,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  Pavanne,  created  a  general  interest  in  his 
favour ;  and  Mazurier  imagined  that  he  himself  should 
be  deemed  less  culpable  if  he  could  hot  persosde 
Master  James  to  a  similar  course.  Visitinff  him  in  his 
ceiU  he  began  by  pretending  that  he  had  advanced 
frrtber  in  inquiry  into  the  truth  than  Pavanne  had  done. 
**  You  are  under  a  mistake,  James,"  he  often  repeated 
to  him :  *<  Ton  have  not  gone  deep  into  these  mstters : 
you  have  made  acquaintance  only  with  the  agitated 
sorHaee  of  tbem.^Y  Sophisms,  promises,  threata  were 
freely  resorted  to.  The  unfortunate  youth,  deceived, 
distorbed,  and  perplexed,  yielded  to  these  perfidious 
advances ;  and  on  the  morrow  of  Christmas  day,  1524, 
he  publicly  abjured  his  prsteoded  errors.  But  from  that 
booc  a  spirit  of  melancholy  and  remorse,  sent  by  the 
Ahnigfaty,  weighed  bea?y  on  his  soul.  Deep  sadness 
oonauned  him,  and  his  sighs  were  unceasing.  "  Ah ! " 
he  repeated,  *«  for  me  life  has  nothing  left  but  bitterness." 
Soeh  are  the  moemfal  consequences  of  apostacy. 

Nevertheless,  among  those  Frenchmen  who  hsd  re- 
ceived the  word  of  6<m,  were  found  men  of  more  in- 
trepid hearta  than  Pavanne  and  Mazorier.  Toward 
the  end  of  1523,  Leclerc  settled  at  MeU,  in  Lorraine, 

*  Ilta,  at  habebet  qniddain  oam  palmft  oommane,  sdremif 
dflfterrvntas  tollebat  smmot.  (Ibid.)  Then  \%  probably  an 
aUaaion  to  Pliny,  Hist  Natnralit,  xtL  49. 

t  Histoite  llJniYeralte  par  Orevier,  t.  p. 

I  Oaillsnl.  Hist  d«  Fraooob  I.  ▼.  p.  9M. 


niveralte  par  Orevier,  t. 
,  uauisra,  Hist  d«  Fraooob  I.  ▼.  p.  91 
t*'C«BOM  Ustatt  homne  adroit,U  seiaivaU 
M,"  WKjt  Crerler,  ▼.  p.  908. 
I  Cam  Inallo  LoyoU  intt  aadeitlsB.    (Lannai  Navams 
nDDsali  hiitoria,  p.  091.) 
f  Aotes  desMaityis,  p.  99. 


"  and  there,"  says  Theodora  Beza,  «*he  acted  on  the 
example  of  St  Paul,  who,  while  labouring  at  Corinth 
as  a  tent-maker,  persuaded  both  the  Jews  and  the 
Greeks."*  Leclerc,  while  pursuing  his  industry  as  a 
wool-comber,  instructed  those  of  bis  own  condition  9 
and  among  these  last  there  hsd  been  several  instances 
of  real  conversion.  Thus  did  this  bumble  artizan  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  church  which  afterward  became 
celebrated. 

But  at  Metz,  Leclerc  did  not  atand  alone.  Among 
the  ecclesiastics  of  thst  city  was  one  John  Cbatelahii 
an  Augustine  monk  of  Tonmay,  and  doctor  of  thcolo* 
gy,  wlx>  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  6od,t 
through  his  acquaintance  with  the  Augnatines  of  AxiU 
werp.  ChAtalain  had  gained  the  reverence  of  the 
people  by  the  atrictneas  of  his  morals  \%  and  the  doc* 
trine  of  Chriat,  when  preached  by  him,  attired  in  cop» 
and  atole,  appeared  less  strange  to  the  inhabitanta  of 
Metz,  than  when  it  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  a  poor 
artizan,  laying  aside  the  comb  with  which  he  carded 
his  wool,  to  take  op  and  explain  a  French  version  of 
the  gospels. 

By  the  active  zeal  of  these  two  men,  the  light  of 
evangelical  troth  began  to  be  diffused  throughout  the 
city.  A  very  devout  woman  named  Toussaint,  one  of 
tho  middle  class  of  the  people,  had  a  son  called  Peter, 
with  whom,  in  the  hours  of  his  childish  sporta,  she 
would  often  speak  of  serious  things.  Everyone,  even 
to  the  humblest,  lived  then  in  expectation  of  some  ex- 
traordinary event  One  day  the  child  was  amusing 
himself  in  riding  on  a  stick,  in  a  room  where  his  mo* 
ther  was  conversing  with  some  friends  on  the  things  of 
God,  when  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  '*  Anti- 
christ will  soon  come  with  great  power,  and  will  de- 
stroy auch  as  shall  have  been  converted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Elias."^  These  words  being  frequently  repeated, 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  child,  and  he  afterward 
recalled  them.  At  the  time  when  the  doctor  of  the- 
ology and  the  wool-comber  were  engaged  in  preaching 
the  gospel  at  Meta,  Peter  Toussaint  was  grown  up. 
His  relations  and  friends,  wondering  st  his  precocious 
genius,  conceived  the  hope  of  seeing  him  in  an  exalted 
station  in  the  chmrcb.  An  uncle  on  his  fatiier's  side 
was  primieiery  ot  head  of  the  chapter  of  Metz. II  The 
cardinal,  John  of  Lorraine,  son  of  Duke  R6n^,  who 
kept  a  large  establishment,  expressed  much  regard  fof 
the  jnimieier  and  his  nephew,  the  latter  of  whom,  not- 
withstanding his  youth,  hsd  just  before  obuincd  a  pre- 
bend, when  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  study  of 
the  eospel.  Why  may  not  the  preaching  of  Chitelain 
andXeclero  be  that  ot  Elias  1  It  is  true  Antichrist  ia 
everywhere  arming  against  it  But  what  matter  1 
**  Let  us,"  aaid  he,  **  lift  up  our  heads,  looking  to  the 
Lord,  who  will  come  and  will  not  tarry. "T  The  light 
of  truth  was  beginning  to  find  entrance  among  the 
principal  families  of  Metz.  The  knight  Each,  sYi  inti- 
mste  friend  of  the  prtmtcur,  or  dean,  and  much  ree' 
pected,  had  been  recently  converted.**  The  friends  of 
the  gospel  were  rejoicing  in  this  event — Pierre  was 
accustomed  to  term  him  **our  worthy  mafiier  the' 
knight  ;*'  adding  with  noble  candour,  **  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  call  any  man  master  on  earth.**tt 

•  Acts  of  the  Aportlei,  zviii.  3, 4.  AportoU  spud  CoriatUoe 
exenplttm  MCttttu.    (Beu»  loones.) 

t  Vocattta  ad  cognitionem  Del.    (Act  Mart  190.) 

t  Oaillard,  Hiit.  de  Francoii  I.  t.  p.  9S:I. 

f  Cum  eqaitabain  in  firuadinn  longfi,  nemhil  nspe  ■adfase 
no  a  natre.  vantanim  ADtlebristnn  casi  nolantiai  m  ti^a  psr 
ditarumqiM  eosqui  enent  and  EU«  predicatioo**!!)  convenL 
(ToManiM  Farello,  4  Sept.  1M6,  firom  a  MS.  of  the  cuncUve  w 
Neafchatel )  |  Tosniai  Farello,  Slst  July ,  1  fise. 

f  Ibid.  4th  Sept  1M& 

•*  ClariMianiai  man  eqaltam ...col  nvftniii  familiaritn st 
anloitiM,  oan  primicario  Matanii,  patmo  rneo.  (Toia.  Fa* 
rello.  9d  Aag.  IM4.) 

ft  Ibid.  91ft  July,  !«•.    MS.  of  NsoCBhitoL 
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Thus  Metz  wts  about  to  become  a  focot  of  light 
when  the  rash  seal  of  Leclerc  abruptly  arreated  its 
slow  but  sure  progress,  and  excited  a  commotioo  which 
threatened  ruin  to  the  infant  church.  The  populace 
of  Meu  had  continued  to  observe  their  accustomed 
snperstitions,  and  Leclerc's  spirit  was  stirred  within 
him  at  the  sight  of  the  city  almost  wholly  giren  to 
idolatry.  One  of  their  high  festivals  drew  nigh.  About 
a  league  distant  from  the  city  stood  a  chapel  inclosing 
statues  of  the  virjg[in  and  of  the  most  venerated  saints 
of  the  surrounding  country,  whither  the  people  of 
Metz  were  in  the  luibit  of  resorting  in  pilgrimage  on  a 
certain  day  in  the  year,  to  worship  these  images  and 
obuin  the  pardon  of  their  sins. 

On  the  eve  of  this  festival  the  pioos  and  the  cou- 
rageous spirit  of  Leclerc  was  deeply  agitated.  Had 
not  God  said—"  Thtm  shall  not  bow  down  to  their 
goda,  bat  thou  ahalt  utterly  overthrow  them,  and  quite 
break  down  their  image*.^^*  Leclerc  understood  the 
woids  as  addressed  to  himself,  and  without  conferring 
with  Ohitelain,  Each,  or  any  of  those  whom  ho  may 
have  expected  would  dissuade  him,  quitted  the  city, 
and  approached  the  chapeL  There  he  collected  hia 
thongtits  as  be  sat  silently  before  these  autues.  As 
yet  the  way  was  open  to  him  to  retiro ;  but  to-morrow 
—in  a  few  hours— the  entire  population  of  a  city,  which 
ought  10  be  worshiping  God  alone,  will  be  bowing  be- 
fore these  blocks  of  wood  and  stone.  A  struggle  en* 
•ned  in  the  heart  of  the  humble  wool-carder,  similar  tu 
that  which  was  so  often  endured  in  the  hearts  of  the 
early  Christians.  What  signified  the  difierence,  that 
here  it  was  the  images  of  the  sainu  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  and  not  of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses — 
did  not  the  worship  rendered  to  these  images  belong 
of  right  to  God  atone  1  Like  Polyeucte  before  the 
idols  of  the  temple,  his  heart  shuddered,  and  his  con 
lage  was  roused : 

Ne  pardons  plus  1e  tempts,  le  sacrifice  eat  pr^t, 
AIlous  y  du  vnu  Dieu  soutenir  Tinteret ; 
Allons  fouler  auz  pieds  ce  foadre  ridicule 
DoDt  arme  un  bois  pourri  ce  peuple  tiop  orMule 
Allons  en  telairer  1  aveuglement  fatal, 
Allons  briser  ces  dieux  de  pierre  et  de  n^tal 
Abandonaons  nos  jours,  k  cette  srdeor  celeste— 
FaisoQS  triompher  Dieu ;  quUl  dispose  du  reste. 
ComeillMt  Polyeucte.  f 

•  Leclerc  aceofdingly  roee  from  hia  seat,  and  approach- 
ing the  images,  removed  and  broke  them,  in  his  holy 
indignation  scattering  the  frajpents  before  the  altar. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  this  action  was  by  special  inspi- 
ration  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  end  Theodore  Bess 
wae  of  the  same  jodgmentt  This  done,  Leclerc  re- 
tamed  to  Mets,  re-entering  it  at  day-break,  and  noticed 
only  a  few  persona  at  the  moment  of  his  passing  the 
gate  of  the  city. f 

Meanwhile  all  were  in  motion  iu  the  ancient  city  of 
Metz.  The  bells  rang,  the  various  religious  bodies 
mustered,  and  the  entire  population,  hAded  by  the 
priests  aiid  monks,  left  the  eity,  reciting  prayers  and 
Anting  hymns  to  the  saints  whom  they  were  on  their 
way  to  worship.  Grosses  and  bannera  went  forward 
in  orderly  procession,  snd  drums  snd  instruments  of 
moiio  mingled  with  the  hymns  of  the  faithful.  After 
an  hours  march,  the  procession  reached  the  place  of 
pilgriinage.  But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
piioste,  when  advancing  with  censers  in  hand,  they  be- 
MA  the  images  they  bad  come  to  worship  mnltilated, 
wd  their  fragmenu  atrewed  upon  the  earth.  They  drew 

•Exodatxx.4;  xxiU.94. 
t  Polyeucte,  by  P.  Oomeilla.  What  auny  adaiirs  in  poetry, 
they  nw  condemnstkni  on  in  history. 
1  Divini  •pirituf  afllsttt  impaUus.    (Boui  Iconss.) 
\  Mane  apad  urUs  portam  a^reheasus. 


back  appalled,  and  announced  to  the  crowd  of  worship- 
pers the  sacrilege  that  bad  b^en  committed.  Instantly 
the  hymns  were  hushed — the  music  stopped^tbe  bao- 
ners  were  lowered,  and  agitation  pervaded  the  assem- 
bled multitude.  Canons,  curates,  and  monks,  labour- 
ed still  farther  to  inflame  their  anger  and  excited  ibeot 
to  aearch  out  the  guilty  person,  and  require  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death.*  A  shout  was  raised  on  aU 
sides.  "  Death — Death  to  the  sacrilegioua  wretch." 
They  returned  in  haate  and  disorder  to  the  city. 

Leclerc  was  known  to  all ;  several  times  hs  hid 
been  heard  to  call  the  images  tdo^ ;  moreover  bo  bad 
been  observed  at  day-breu  nturning  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chapel.  He  waa  apprehended,  and  at  oocs 
coofeased  the  fact,  at  the  aame  time  conjuring  the  pso* 
pie  to  worship  God  alone.  But  hia  appeal  only  tbe 
more  inflamed  the  rage  of  the  multitooe,  who  would 
have  dragged  him  to  inaUnt  execution.  Placed  bsfen 
his  Judges,  he  courageously  declared  that  Jesos  Chiiit 
— God  manifest  in  the  flesh— oiight  to  be  the  sole  ob- 

Sct  of  worship ;  and  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive ! 
o  was  conducted  to  the  piece  of  ozecution. 

Here  au  awful  scene  awaited  him  :  his  persecatofs 
had  been  devising  sll  that  could  render  hia  suflehap 
mora  dreadful.  At  the  scaffold  they  were  sogiced 
heating  pincers,  as  instruments  of  thmx  cruelty.  Le> 
clerc  Msrd  with  calm  composure  the  savage  yelit  of 
monks  and  people.  They  began  by  cutting  off  hisiigbt 
hand ;  then  taking  up  the  red  hot  pincera,  they  toie 
away  his  nose  ;  after  thia,  with  tho  aame  instnunefit, 
they  lacerated  bis  arms,  and  having  thus  mangled  bta 
in  many  places,  they  ended  by  applying  the  bomiagi 
to  his  breaau.f  All  the  while  that  the  craeity  of  bii 
enemies  was  venting  itself  on  his  body,  his  sool  wii 
kept  in  perfect  peace.  He  ejaculated  solemnljtt-* 
"  Their  idole  are  ether  and  gold,  lAs  work  o/  mn'i 
hands.  They  havenunUhst  hit  they  speak  not:  q/ti 
haoe  they,  but  they  see  not;  they  have  ears,  but  tkpf 
hear  not:  noses  have  they,  but  theu  swtell  wU:  <% 
have  hands,  but  they  handle  not:  feet  have  the^,  M 
they  walk  not:  neither  speetk  they  through  their  tkraeU 
They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them ;  eo  it  aaif 
one  that  trusteth  in  them.  0  Jarod^truat  them  talk 
hard:  ha  is  their  help  and  their  shield."  The  eoe- 
miea  were  awed  by  the  sight  of  eo  much  coaiposQi«i 
believen  wen  confirmed  in  their  faith, ^  and  the  peo- 
ple, whoee  indignation  had  vented  itself  in  the  lint 
burst  of  anger,  were  astonished  and  a^Bcted.!!  Afttf 
undergoing  these  tortures,  Leclerc  was  bomsd  by  a 
slow  fire  in  conformity  to  the  sentence.  Such  wailht 
death  of  the  first  martyr  of  the  Gospel  in  Fiaaes. 

But  the  prieaU  of  MeU  did  not  rest  there :  in  ni> 
had  they  laboured  to  ahake  the  fidelity  of  Cbtohin 
— "  He  ia  like  the  deaf  adder,*'  said  they, «'  be  re&nn 
to  hear  the  trath."1l  He  waa  aneated  by  the  semoti 
of  the  Gsrdinal  of  Lorraine,  and  tiansfered  lo  thecal* 
tie  of  Nommeo  J. 

After  this  he  was  degraded  by  the  officers  of  tbt 
biahop,  who  stripped  him  of  his  vestments,  snd  scfipM 
the  tips  of  bis  fingeia  with  a  piece  of  bcoksa  gitfi 
saying :  **  Thoa  do  we  take  away  tho  power  to  mt^ 
fice,  consecrate,  and  bless,  which  thou  didst  fonssny 
receive  by  the  anointing  oC  thy  hands."**   Tbea 

"Totam  ctviuteai  coneitsmntad  auoloren<riu  fteloorii 
qnnrendum.    (Act  Mart,  lat  p.  189.)  ^     .^ 

f  Naso  osDdeBtibus  fbrcinibiit  abre|ifto.  Usdenqoe  bneUO 
utixyqna,  insis  qne  maoiflus  cmdeUssiaBe  perasua  {m" 
Icones.)    SilS.ofMeaux,Crsipin,  ke.  ^j 

IAlUistna  voce  neoltaas.  (Beui  Icones.)  VvdaoinN^ 
Adversariia  tanitia,  piis  aagnopers  eonflrsMitii.^  (W 
NaBBoqalDOftooakSBOventur^atloaitttc   (Aotlurt.'*' 

^'f  lairtaraspidltserpsntisannseBAisiiniitateaiectai.  (AcL 

Mart.  1st  p.  188.)  .,     ^. 

^Utriaquemanoadigitos  lamina  vitcaaciadL  (IUd.^w<J 
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^  throwing  over  him  the  habit  of  a  layman,  they  han^ded 
'  him  over  to  the  secular  power,  which  doomed  him  to 
''  be  burnt  alive.  The  fire  was  quickly  lighted,  and  the 
'  servant  of  Christ  consumed  in  the  flames.     **  Never- 

'"         theless,"  observe  the  historians  of  the  'Gftllican  Church, 
who,  in  other  respects,  are  loud  in  commendation  of 
'         these  acts  of  riffour,  **  Latheranism  spread  through  all 
'         the  distncu  of  Metz." 

^  From  the  moment  this  storm  had  descended  on  the 

church  of  Metz,  distress  and  alarm  had  prevailed  in 
the  household  of  Touissaint.  His  ancle,  the  dean, 
^  without  taking  an  active  part  in  the  measures  resorted 
to  against  L^lerc  and  Ch&telain,  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  his  nephew  was  one  among  those  people. 
His  mother's  fears  were  still  more  aroused :  not  a  mo- 
ment was  to  be  lost ;  all  who  had  given  ear  to  the  evan* 
gelic  doctrine  felt  their  liberty  and  lives  to  be  in  danger. 
The  blood  shed  by  the  the  inauisitors  had  but  increas- 
ed their  thirst  for  more.  New  scaffolds  would  ere 
Uku  be  erected  :  Pierre  Touissaint,  the  knight  Esch, 
end  others  besides,  hastily  quitted  Metz,  and  sought 
refuffe  at  Basle. 

Thus  violently  did  the  storm  of  persecution  n^e  at 
Meauz  and  at  Metz.  Repulsed  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, the  Gospel  for  a  while  seemed  to  give  way ; 
bat  the  Reformation  did  but  change  its  ground,  and 
the  south-eastern  provinces  became  the  basis  and 
theatre  of  the  movement 

Farel,  who  had  retired  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps*  was 
labouring  actively  in  his  work.  It  was  a  small  thing 
to  him  to  enjoy  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  the  sweets 
of  domestic  life.  The  report  of  the  events  that  had 
taken  place  at  Meauz  and  at  Paris  had  communicated 
a  degree  of  terror  to  his  brothers ;  but  a  secret  influ- 
ence attracted  them  toward  those  new  and  wonderous 
truths  which  their  brother  William  was  in  the  habit  of 
dwelling  upon.  The  tatter,  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
his  character,  besought  them  to  be  converted  to  the 
Gospel  ;*  and  Daniel,  Walter,  and  Claude,  were  at 
length  won  over  to  that  God  whom  their  brother  de- 
clared to  thena.  They  did  not  at  first  relinc^uish  the 
worship  of  their  forefathers,  but  when  persecution  arose 
they  boldly  suffered  the  loss  of  friends,  property,  and 
country,  for  the  liberty  to  worship  Christ. t 

The  brothers  of  Luther  and  Swingle  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  so  decidedly  convert^,  to  the  Gospel. 
The  Reformation  in  France  had  from  its  outset  a  pe- 
enliarly  domestic  character. 

Farel's  e.xhortations  were  not  confined  to  his  broth- 
ers. He  made  known  the  truth  to  his  relatives  and 
friends  at  Gap  and  its  vicinity.  It  would  even  appear, 
if  we  give  credit  to  one  nwnuscript,  that,  availing  him- 
•elf  of  the  friendship  of  certain  ecclesiastics,  he  beean 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  some  of  the  churches ;%  but 
other  aathorities  affirm  that  he  did  not  at  this  time  oo- 
copy  the  pulpit.  However  that  may  be,  the  opinions 
he  professed  were  noised  abroad,  and  both  priests  and 
people  insisted  that  he  should  be  silenceU :  *  What 
new  and  strange  heresy  is  this  1"  said  they  ;  "  how 
can  we  think  that  all  the  practices  of  devotion  are  use- 
less 1  The  man  is  neither  monk  nor  piieat :  he  has  no 
business  to  preach.  **( 

It  was  not  long  before  the  whole  of  the  authoritiea, 
ciril  and  ecclesiastical,  were  combined  against  Farel. 
It  was  sufficiently  evident  he  was  acting  with  that  sect 
which  was  everywhere  spoken  against.  "  Let  us  cast 
oat  from  amongst  us,*'  cried  they,  *'  this  firebrand  of 

*■  MS.  orCh«mpard. 

f  Farel,  says  aTrench  M8.  preierveil  at  Geneva,  was  a  gen- 
tleman in  rtation,  of  ample  Ibrtune,  which  he  gave  Up  ibr  the 
sake  of  hit  relirion—as  did  aUo  three  of  his  brothers. 

t  n  precha  rEvsngile  pttbUquement  avec  one  KraDdelihe^ 
te.     (M8.  of  Choupard.) 

I  Ibid.  Hlftdfl8KTdi|.delfinnes,l7n. 


discord.*'  Farel  was  summoned  before  the  judges, 
roughly  handled,  and  forcibly  expelled  tho  city.'** 

z  et  he  did  not  forsake  his  country — the  open  plains 
and  villages — the  banka  of  the  Durance,  of  the  Gui* 
sanne,  of  the  Isere — was  there  not  many  a  soul  in 
those  localities  that  stood  in  need  of  the  Gospel  t  and 
if  he  should  run  •ny.risk,  were  not  these  forests, 
caverns,  and  steep  rocks,  which  had  been  the  fam»> 
liar  haunts  of  his  childhood,  at  hand  to  afford  him  theii 
shelter  1  He  began,  therefore,  to  traverse  the  country, 
preaching  in  private  dwellings  and  secluded  meadows, 
and  retiring  for  shelter  to  the  woods  and  overhanging 
torrenu.f  It  was  a  training  by  which  God  was  pre- 
paring him  for  other  trials :  **  Crosses,  penccotions, 
and  the  lyiugs-in-wait  of  Satan,  of  which  I  had  intima* 
tion,  were  not  wantinff,'*  said  he  -,  "  they  were  even 
much  more  than  I  coukThave  borne  in  my  own  strength, 
but  God  is  my  father :  He  has  ministered,  and  wiU 
for  ever  mioiater  to  mo  all  needful  strength.''^  Very 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  received 
the  truth  from  his  lips  ;  and  thus  the  same  persecution 
that  drove  Farel  from  Paris  and  Meauz,  was  the  mesne 
of  diffusing  the  Reformation  in  the  countries  of  the 
Saooe,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps.  In  all  ages,  it  has 
been  found  that  they  who  have  been  scattered  abroad, 
have  gOTu  evenmktre  prtaching  the  word  of  God.(f* 

Amonff  the  Frenchmen  who  were  at  this  time  gained 
over  to  the  Gospel,  was  a  Daophioese  gentleman,  the 
Knight  Anemond  do  Coct,  the  younger  son  of  the 
the  auditor  of  Coct,  the  lord  of  Chatelard.  Active, 
ardent,  truly  pious,  and  opposed  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived veneration  of  relics,  processions,  and  deigy, 
Anemond  readily  received  the  evangelic  doctrine,  and 
was  soon  entirely  devoted  to  it.  He  could,  not  pa- 
tiently  endure  the  formality  that  reigned  around  him,- 
and  it  was  his  wish  to  see  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  abolished.  The  religion  of  the  heart,  the  in- 
ward worship  of  the  Spirit,  was  everything  in  his  es- 
timation. *'  Never,**  said  be,  *'  has  my  mind  found  any 
rest  in  externals.  Tho  sum  of  Christianity  is  in  that 
text—*  John  truly  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be 
baptized  with  the  Uoly  GhoeU*  We  most  become 
*  new  creatures.*  "il 

Coct,  endued  with  the  vivacity  of  his  nation,  spoke 
and  wrote  one  day  in  French,  the  next  in  Latin.  He 
read  and  quoted  Dooatus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Juvenal, 
and  the  Bible  !  His  style  was  brief,  and  marked  by 
abrupt  transitions.  Ever  restless,  he  would  present 
himself  wherever  a  door  seomed  to  be  open  to  the 
Gospel,  or  a  famous  teacher  was  to  be  heard.  Hia 
cordiality  won  the  affection  of  all  bis  acquaintances. 
"  He  is  a  man  of  distinction,  both  for  his  birth  and  hia 
learning,**  observed  Zwinglo,  at  a  later  period,  "  but 
yet  moro  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  obliging  dis- 
position.**T  Anemond  is  a  sort  of  type  of  many  French* 
men  of  the  Reformed  opinions  :  vivacity,  simplicity,  a 
zeal  which  passes  readily  into  imprudence — such  are 
the  qualities  often  recurrinc  among  those  of  his  coon* 
tiymen  who  have  embraced  the  Gospel.  Bui  at  the 
very  opposite  extreme  of  the  French  character,  we  be- 
hold the  ^vo  aspect  of  Calvin,  serving  as  a  weighty 
counterpoise  to  the  light  step  of  Coct.  Calvin  and 
Anemond,  are,  as  the  two  poles  between  whom  the 
ruligious  world  of  France  revolves. 

*  II  ibt  chasie,  voire  fort  mdement,  tant  par  ll»veqne  que 
poi  ceax  de  la  viUe.    (MA.  of  Choupard.) 

f  Olim  errabojidas  in  sylvii,  in  Bomoribiii,  in  aqnif  vagatqs 
sum.  (Parol  ad  CapiL  do  Bacer.  Badl  36th  Oct.  lasd.  MS. 
ofNedchataL) 

i  Non  defuere  cmz,  peneootio  et  Satana  raachinameata 
. . .  (Farel  Oaleoto.)  §  Acts  vUi. 

INonauaiQ  in  extemis  quierit  spiritni  meui.    (Cootus  Fa- 
!o,  MS.  of  the  Conclave  of  Nenfchatel.) 
T  Virum  est  geaere,  doctriDaqae  clarum,  ita  pietate  haiaani- 
teque  longe  clariorem.    (Zw.  Epp.  p  SIO. 
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No  sooner  bad  Anemoiid  received  from  Fare!  the 
koowledge  of  Jesui  Christ/  than  he  set  about  winning 
tools  to  that  doctrine  of  '*  spirit  and  life."  His  father, 
was  no  more.  His  elder  brother-M>f  a  sterfi  and 
haughty  temper — disdainfully  repulsed  his  advances. 
Lauren  I — ^the  youngest  of  the  family,  and  affection- 
ately attached  to  him— seemed  but  half  lo  enter  into 
the  understanding  of  bis  words,  and  Aoemond,  disap- 
pointed in  his  own  family,  turned  his  activity  in  another 
direction. 

Hitherto  it  was  among  the  laity  only  that  this  awak- 
ening in  Dauphiny  had  been  known.  Faxel,  Anemond, 
and  their  friends,  wished  much  to  see  a  priest  taking 
the  lead  in  the  movement,  which  promised  to  make  It- 
self felt  throughout  tho  Alps.  There  dwelt  at  Gre- 
noble a  curate — a  miaorite,  by  name  Pierre  de  Sob- 
ville,  famed  for  the  eloquence  of  his  preaching,  right- 
minded  and  simple-—"  conferring  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,'*  and  whom  God,  by  gradual  process,  was  dniw- 
iDg  to  the  knowledge  of  Himself,  t  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore Sebville  was  brought  to  the  acknowledgment  that 
there  is  no  anerriog  teacher  save  the  word  of  the  Lord ; 
and,  relioquishiDs  such  teaching  as  rests  only  on  the 
witness  of  men,  be  determined  m  his  heart  to  preach 
a  Gospel,  at  once,  **  clear,  pure,  and  holy."t  These 
three  words  exhibit  the  complete  character  of  the  Re- 
formation. Coct  and  Farel  rejoiced  to  hear  this  new 
preacher  of  Grace,  raising  his  powerful  voice  in  their 
country  ;  and  they  concluded  that  their  own  presence 
would  thenceforth  be  less  necessary. 

The  more  the  awakening  spread,  the  more  violently 
did  opposition  arise.  Anemond,  longing  to  know  more 
of  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  of  the  countries  which  had 
been  the  birth-place  of  the  Reformation,  and  indignant 
at  finding  the  Gospel  rejected  by  his  own  countrymen, 
resolved  to  bid  farewell  to  his  country  and  family. 
He  made  his  will— settling  his  property,  then  in  the 
bands  of  his  elder  brother,  the  lord  of  Chatelard,  on 
his  brother  Laurent.^  This  done,  he  quitted  Dauphi- 
oy  and  France,  and  passing  over,  with  impetuous  baste, 
countries  which  were  then  not  traversed  without  much 
difficulty,  he  went  through  Swiiaerland,  and  scarcely 
stopping  at  Basle,  arrived  at  Wittemborg,  where  La- 
ther then  was«  It  was  shortly  after  the  second  diet  of 
Nuremberg.  The  French  gentleman  accosted  the 
Saxon  Doctor  with  his  accueiomed  vivacity,  spoke  with 
enthusiastic  warmth  concerning  the' Gospel,  and  dwelt 
largely  on  the  plans  be  had  formed  for  the  propagation 
of  the  truth.  The  grave  Saxon  smiled  as  he  listened 
to  the  southern  imagination  of  the  spesker ;  and  Lu- 
ther,l|  who  had  some  prejudices  against  the  national 
character  of  the  French,  was  won,  and  carried  away 
by  Anemond.  The  thought,  that  this  gentleman  had 
made  the  journey  from  France  to  Wittemberg,  for  the 
Gospers  sake,  affected  him.T  '*  Certainly,"  remarked 
the  Reformer  to  his  friends,  **  that  French  knight  is  an 
e.xcellent  man,  and  both  learned  and  pious  :"**  and 
Zwingle  formed  a  similar  opinion  of  him. 

Anemond  having  seen  what  had  been  effected  by  the 
agency  of  Luther  and  Zwingle,  imagined  that  if  they 

•  In  a  letter  to  Farel,  he  ligni  i—FOau  tmu  kmmiU:    (3 
Bept  1634.) 
f  Pater  calettis  animum  do  taun  ad  ss  trsxit    (ZwingUoi 


Sebvilla».  Epp.  p.  830.) 

1  Nitide,  pur^,  lanctoque  pradlcare  in  anbnmn  inducis. 
(IWd.) 

^  ••  My  brother  Anenond  Coot,  whsa  lettinf  forth  from  this 
oountry,  made  me  his  heir."  (MB.  Letten  in  the  Library  at 
Neufchitel.)  .        ^  ^    .   . 

I  ••  Mire  ardens  in  Evsng elium,**  said  Luther  to  Spalatin. 
(Epp.  ii.  p.  S40.)  "  Behr  bniniUg  in  der  HerrUchkeit  det 
KvangeUj,"  nid  he  to  the  Duke  ofSavoy .    (Ibid .  p.  401.) 

t  fivangelii  gratia  hoc  pxoiactas  e  OelUa.    (L.  Epp.  iL  p. 


D) 

r*  Hio  OaUas  eqoes . 
(IbUL) 


. .  opCjaras  vir  est,  eraditus  ao  plus. 


would  but  take  in  hand  France  and  Savoy,  nothing 
could  stand  against  them  ;  and  accordingly,  failing  to 
persuade  them  to  remove  thither,  he  earnestly  deaind 
them  that,  at  lei'it,  they  would  write.  He  particulaily 
besought  Lutri^r  to  address  a  letter  to  Charles,  Daks 
of  Savoy,  brother  of  Louisa  Abd  of  Philibert,  and  ancle 
to  Francis  the  First  and  Margaret.  **  That  prince," 
observed  he  to  Luther»  **  is  much  drawn  to  pietj  and 
true  religion,*  and  ho  takes  pleasure  in  conversing  con- 
cerning the  Reformation  with  ceitin  persons  tt  ki» 
court.  He  i^  just  the  one  to  enter  into  your  views— 
for  his  motto  is  *  NihU  deut  Hmenti  but  Dtum  ;*t  tnd 
that  is  your  own  maxim.  Assailed  alternately  by  the 
Empire  and  by  France,  humbled,  broken  in  spirit,  lud 
continually  in  danger,  his  heart  knows  its  need  of  God 
and  His  grace :  alihe  wants  is  to  be  impelled  to  action, 
once  gained  over  to  the  Qoapel,  his  influence  would  bt 
immense  in  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  France.  Fiay 
write  to  him." 

Luther  was  a  thorough  German,  and  would  not  haw 
been  at  ease  beyond  the  frontier  of  his  own  nation.  Yet, 
in  true  Catholicity  of  heart,  hia  band  was  immedittely 
put  out  whore  he  recognised  brethren ;  and  wherever 
a  word  might  be  spoken  with  eiSect,  he  took  can 
to  make  it  heard.  Sometimea,  on  the  same  day,  he 
would  write  lettera  to  countries  separated  by  the  wideit 
distances — ^as  the  Netherlands,  Savoy,  Livonia. 

**  Aaaoredly,'*  he  answered  Anemond,  "s  love  for 
the  Gospel  is  a  rare  and  inestimable  jewel  in  a  prince'i 
crown.'  t  And  he  proceeded  to  write  to  the  dake  a 
letter  which  Anemond  probably  carried  with  bim  u 
far  aa  Switzerland. 

**  I  beg  your  highnesses  pardon,**  wrote  Luther,  "if 
I,  a  poor  and  unfriended  monk,  Tenture  to  addieei 
you ;  or,  rather,  I  would  ask  of  your  highness  to  ai* 
cribe  this  boldnoss  of  mine  to  the  glory  of  the  Goe^l 
— for  I  cannot  see  that  glorious  light  arise  and  abios 
in  any  quarter  without  ozulting  at  tho  eight  ...  My 
hope  is,  that  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  mav  win  over  many 
souls  by  the  power  of  your  serene  highnesses  exaoipl^ 
Therefore,  it  is,  I  desire  to  instruct  you  in  our  teacbing. 
We  believe  that  the  very  beginning  of  salvation  ind 
the  aom  of  Christianity  consisu  in  taith  in  Christ,  who, 
by  his  blood  alone,  and  not  bv  any  works  of  oon,  hy 
put  away  sin,  and  destroyed  the  power  of  death.  We 
believe  that  this  faith  is  God*s  gift,  formed  in  our  heaits 
by  the  Holv  Spirit,  and  not  attained  by  any  effort  of 
our  own — ^for  faith  is  a  principle  of  life,^  begetting  neo 
apiritually,  and  making  him  a  new  creature." 

Luther  passed  then  to  the  effects  of  faith,  and  ebowed 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  be  possessed  of  that  faith 
without  the  supentructure  of  false  doctrine  and  ba- 
man  merits — built  up  so  laboriously  by  the  cboicb— 
being  at  once  swept  away.  *^  If  grace,"  said  be,  "if 
the  purchase  of  Christ's  blood,  it  follows  that  it  is  not 
the  purchase  of  works  of  ouw.  Hence  the  train  « 
works  of  all  the  cloistera  in  tho  world  are,  for  thii 
purpose,  useless  :  and  sbch  institutions  should  be  tbo* 
tisbed,  as  opposed  to  the  blood  of  Jesus  Cbri«t,  and  ai 
leading  men  to  trust  in  their  own  good  works.  lo* 
grafted  in  Christ,  nothing  remains  for  us  ^^^^ 
good  ;  bocsuse,  being  become  good  trees,  we  ooght  lo 
give  proof  of  it  by  bearing  good  fruiu. 

•*  Gracious  prince  and  lord,"  said  Luther,  in  cOB» 
closion,  "  mav  vour  highness,  having  made  so  bapp 
a  beginning,  help  to  spread  thia  doctrine— not  by  tM 

•  £in  grosser  Letbhaber  der  wahren  Beligion  end  »<*' 
seUgkeit.    (Ibid.  p.  401.)  .,     ,   ,-5^ 

t «  Thej  that  fear  Ood  ahall  went  no  good  thing^  (»» 
Ocn.  de  la  Maiton  de  Savoie  par  Quichenon,  it  »■  ^>  . 

1  Eine  aeltsame  Gabe  and  hohes  Xleiiiod  unter  deo  Fiizm» 
(L.  Epp.  li.  p.  401.)  _,   q^ 

^DerOlaabeistelalebeBdigDhiC...  Ohid.p.fi^)  ^^ 
Laitin  is  wanting. 
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«imrd,  wbteli  woaKI  be  a  bindnnce  to  tbe  Gospel — 
bot  by  inviting  to  your  states  teaehers  who  preach  the 
wonL  It  is  by  the  breath  ofhis  noath  that  Jesus  wilt 
destroy  anti-Christ ;  wo^  that,  as  Daniel  describes,  be 
may  be  broken  without  hand.  Therefore,  most  serene 
prince,  let  your  higfanees  eherish  that  spark  thalbasbeen 
kindled  in  your  heart.  Let  a  flame  go  forth  from  tbe 
house  of  Savoy,  as  once  from  the  bouse  of  /osepb.* 
May  all  France  be  as  stebble  before  that  Bre.  May  it 
bani>  blate,  and  purify^^-ihat  so  that  renowned  king- 
dom may  truly  Uketbe  title  of  <  Most  Christian,*  which 
it  has  hitheno  received  eoly  in  reward  of  blood  shed 


ilyi 
in  tbe  caese  of  anti-Gbritt.'* 

Thus  did  Luther  endeavour  to  diffuse  tbe  Gospel 
in  France.  We  hare  no  niOatis  of  knowing  the  effect 
of  thia  letter  on  the  prince  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that 
he  ever  gave  signs  of  a  wish  to  detach  himself  from 
Rome.  In  1A&  ke  reqnested  Adrian  VI.  to  be  god- 
father to  his  iist-bom  son :  and,  at  a  later  period,  we 
find  tbe  pope  promising  him  a  cardioaPa  nat  for  his 
•econd  aon.  Anemond,  after  making  an  effort  to  be 
•dmitted  to  eoe  the  court  and  Elector  of  SaxoBy,t  and, 
for  this  purpose,  providing  himself  with  a  letter  from 
Luther,  returned  to  Basle,  more  than  ever  resolved  to 
riek  his  life  in  the  cause  of  tbe  GKnpel.  In  tbe  ardour 
of  his  purpose,  be  would  have  reused  the  entire  na- 
tion. **  All  that  I  em,  or  ever  can  be,*'  aaid  be,  **  all  I 
have^  or  ever  can  have,  it  is  my  eameet  desire  to  de- 
vote to  the  glery  of  God.'*t 

At  Basle,  Anemond  found  his  countryman  Parel. 
The  letters  of  Anemond  had  excited  in  him  a  great 
desire  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  tbe  Swiss  and 
German  Reformers*  Moreover,  Farel  felt  tbe  Beed  of 
a  sphere  in  which  his  activity  might  be  more  freely 
pot  forth.  He  accordingly  quitted  I^rance,  which  alrea- 
dy offered  only  the  scaffofd  to  tbe  |ireachera  of  a  pore 
Gospel.  Taking  to  by-paths,  and  hiding  in  tbe  woods, 
he  with  difficulty  escaped  out  of  the  bands  of  his  ene< 
maesL  Often  had  he  mistaken  the  direction  in  which 
his  route  lay.  **  God,**  observes  he,  **  desifns,  by  my 
helplessness  in  these  little  mattera,  to  toach  me  how 
helpless  I  am  in  greater  things.**^ 

At  length  be  entered  Switxerland,  in  the  beginning 
of  16S4.  There  be  waa  destined  to  spend  his  life  io 
the  servico  of  thoGospM  and  then  it  was  that  Prance 
began  to  pour  into  Switxerland  those  noMe  heraMs  of 
the  Gospel,  who  were  to  seat  the  Reformation  in  Ro- 
mane  Switseriand,  and  communicate  to  it  a  new  and 
powerful  impolae  thronghout^  and  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  confederated  cantons. 

The  Catholicity  of  the  Reformation  is  a  besntifol 
character  in  its  history.  The  Germans  pass  into 
Switserland^-the  French  into  Germany,  and,  at  a 
somewhat  hter  period,  we  see  the  English  and  the 
Scotch  paaaing  to  the  continent,  and  the  continental 
teachers  to  Great  Britain.  Tbe  Reformations  of  the 
several  countries  take  their  rise  independently  of  each 
other— but  as  seen  as  they  look  around  them,  their 
hands  are  held  out  to  each  other.  To  them  there  is< 
one  Faith,  one  Spirit,  one  Lord.  It  is  an  error  to 
treat  die  history  of  the  Reformation  in  connexion  with 
any  single  country.  Tbe  work  was  one  and  tbe  same 
in  all  lends :  and  the  Fiotesunt  ehnrehes  were  from  tbe 
very  beginning  a  "*  whole  body,  fitly  joined  together."!} 

Ceruin  persons  who  had  fled  from  Prance  and  Lor- 
raine, at  this  time,  formed  in  the  city  of  Basle  a  French 

*  Das  sia  Vsaar  ven  dem  Haass  Bsphoy  aaigshe.  (L.  Sn>. 
ILp.4M) 

t  Volt  vidsre  aelam  et  telsm  Prhiciplf  nortri.    (lb,  p.  SIO.) 

\  Qaidqaid  •an,  habeo.ero,  habebove.ad  Dd  glorlam  iosa* 
BMre  neiis  est.    (Coet.  Epp.  MB.  of  Neufch&tel.} 

^  Voltiat  Donhitts  per  inilrma  hoc,  deoere  qold  possit  homo 
to  maJorilHif .    (Varel  Capitenl  IMd4 
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church,  whose  members  had  escaped  from  tbe  scaf- 
fold. These  persons  had  spread  the  report  of  Lefe- 
vre,  Parel,  and  the  events  that  had  occurred  at  Meaux ; 
and,  when  Parel  entered  Switzerland  he  was  already 
known  as  one  of  the  most  fearless  heralds  of  the 
troth. 

He  was  immediately  introduced  to  (£coIaropadiaa» 
who,  some  time  before  this,  had  retumd  to  Basle.  Sel* 
dom  does  it  happen  that  two  characters  more  opposite 
are  brought  together.  GGcoIampadius  charmed  by  bis 
gentleness--^Farel  carried  away  his  hearera  by  his  ear* 
neatness — bat,  from  the  moment  they  met,  these  two 
men  felt  themselves  one  in  heart.*  It  resembled  the 
first  meeting  of  Luther  and  Melancthqn.  GScolampa- 
dius  bade  him  welcome,  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his 
house,  received  him  at  his  table,  aiMl  introduced  him' 
to  his  fnenda ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  learn* 
ing,  piety,  and  courage  of  tbe  youn^  Frenchman,  won 
the  hearts  of  his  new  friends.  Peliican,  Imelia,  Wolf- 
hard,  and  others  of  the  preachers  of  Baste,  were  forti- 
fied in  their  faith  by  the  energy  of  his  exhortations. 
(Ecolampadiua  waa  just  then  suffering  under  depres- 
sion of  spirits — **  Alas  !'*  he  wrote  to  Zwingle,  **  it  is 
in  vain  i  preach — I  ^e  no  bofM  of  any  effect  beins 

iceed 


prod 
better. 


luced.  Perhaps  among  the  Turks  I  might  suco 
er.f  Oh  1**  added  he,  sighing,  *'  I  ascribe  the  t 
to  myself  alone. *^    But  tbe  more  he  saw  of  Fa 


nly  be  the  ^ater  when  we  shall  be  gathered  in  pre- 
ence  of  Chnst,  in  the  heavens  y*t    rious  and  anect- 


fail- 
ore  to  myself  alone. *^  But  tbe  more  he  saw  of  Parol, 
the  more  bis  heart  felt  encouragement  ;'  and  the  cou- 
rage he  derived  from  the  Frenchman  laid  the  ground 
of  an  undying  affection.  **  Dear  PareV*  said  he  to 
him,  **  I  trust  the  Lord  will  make  ours  a  friendabip  for 
all  eternity — and  if  we  are  parted  below,  our  joy  wiU 
onlj 

Christ,  i 
iuft  thoughts.    The  coming  of  Farel  was  evidently 
help  from  above. 

But  while  the  Frenchman  took  delight  in  tbe  society 
of  (Scolampadius,  he  drew  back  with  cool  indepen- 
dence from  a  man  at  whose  feet  the  principal  nationa 
of  Christendom  paid  homage.  The  prince  of  scholan 
— the  man  whose  smile  and  words  were  objects  of 
general  ambition — the  teacher  of  that  age — Erasmus- 
was  passed  over  by  Farel.  The  young  Dauphineso 
bad  declined  to  pay  bis  respects  to  the  venerated  phi- 
losopher of  Rotterdam — having  no  relish  for  those  wbo^ 
are  never  more  than  half-hearted  for  truth,  and  who,  m* 
the  clear  nnderstandinff  of  tbe  conseqoencea  of  error, 
are  nevertheless  full  of  allowances  for  those  who  pro- 
pagate it.  Accordingly  we  have  in  Farel  that  deci- 
sion which  haa  become  one  of  tbe  distinguishing  cfai- 
ncten  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  and  in  those 
cantons  of  Switxerland  bordering  on  France — charae- 
ten  which  have  been  by  some  deemed  stiff'ness,  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  intolerance.  A  controversy  had  com- 
menced between  Erasmus  and  Lefevre,  arising  out  of 
the  commentariea  put  forth  bv  the  latter — and  in  all 
companies  parties  wero  divided  for  the  one  and  against 
the  otber.4  Farel  had  nnbesiutingly  ranged  himself  . 
on  the  side  of  bis  teacher.  But  that  which  chiefly  ' 
rouaed  his  indignation  was  tbe  cowardly  course  pursued 
bv  tbe  philosopher  toward  the  evangelical  party. . 
Erasmus's  doors  were  closed  against  them.  That 
being  the  case,  Farel  will  not  enter  them  !  to  him,  thia 
was  felt  to  be  no  loss ;  convinced  as  he  was  that  the 
very  ground  of  a  true  theology — the  pietjr  of  the  heart 

•▲sdeam  semper  habol  a  prime  oollsqeio.    (Farel  ad  Bok 
UniT-  97«  May.  IMS.) 

I  PortaMe  in  mediis  Tnrels  feUcios  deealssem.    (Zw.  St 
Scol.  Epp.  p.  S09.) 

\  Ml  FKrelle,  wpwo  Dominum  eenservatnram  amlcmam 
oofltram  immortalem  i  et  li  hie  ooqjungi  nequimni,  tanto  bs*. 
tiot  allbf  apud  Christum  erit  contabtfnhuB.   <Zw.  «t  (EceL 
Kpp.  p.  301.) 
•  ^  :«vUttm  est  peae^nrlvliHB . . .  (Er.  Bpp.  p.  17V.) 
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—was  wanting  to  Erasmas.  "  Frobenius*s  \Bife  knows 
more  of  theology  than  he  does/'  remarked  Farel ;  and 
stung  by  the  intelligence  that  Erasmus  bad  written  to 
to  the  Pope,  advising  him  bow  to  set  about  "  eztin- 

Suishing  Uie  spread  of  Lutheranism,*'*  he  publicly 
eclared  that  Erasmus  was  endeavouring  to  stifle  the 
Gospel 

This  independence  of  young  Farel  disturbed  the 
composure  of  the  man  of  learning.  Princes^  kinffs, 
learned  men,  bishops,  priests,  and  men  of  the  world, 
all  were  ready  to  offer  him  the  tribute  of  their  admira- 
tion :  Luther  himself  had  treated  him  with  respect,  so 
far  as  he  was  personally  mixed  up  in  this  controversy  ; 
and  this  Daophinese — a  nameless  refugee — ^ventured 
to  brave  his  power.  So  insolent  a  freedom  caused 
Erasmus  more  annoyance  than  ^e  homage  of  the 
world  at  large  could  give  him  joy.  and  hence  he  lost 
BO  opportunity  of  Tenting  his  spite  agdinst  FareL 
Moreover,  in  assailing  him  ne  contributed  to  clear  him- 
■elf,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  the 
■nspicion  of  heresy — **  I  never  met  with  such  a  liar — 
such  a  restless  seditious  spirit  as  that  man,"t  observed 
he  ;  **  his  heart  is  full  of  vanity,  and  his  tongue  charge^ 
with  malice."t  But  the  anffev|Df  Erasmus  did  not 
stop  at  Farel — it  was  directed  against  all  the  French- 
men who  had  sought  refuge  at  Basle,  and  whose  frank- 
ness and  decision  were  an  offence  to  him.  They  paid 
evidently  so  respect  to  persons ;  and  wherever  the 
troth  was  not  frankly  confessed,  they  took  no  notice 
of  the  man,  how  great  soever  his  genius  might  be. 
Wanting,  perhaps,  in  the  graciousness  of  the  Gospel, 
there  was  in  their  faithfulness  that  which  reminds  one 
of  the  prophets  of  old—and  it  is  truly  delightful  to 
contemplate  men  who  atand  erect  before  that  to  which 
the  world  bows  down.  Erasmus,  astonished  by  this 
lofW  disdain,  complained  of  it  in  all  companies. 
*'What  mean  we,'*  wrote  he  to  Melancthon,  **to 
reject  pontiffs  and  bishops,  only  to  submit  to  the  in- 
solence of  more  cruel  ragamu^n  tyrants  and  madmen,^ 
for  such  it  is  that  France  has  given  us."  **  There 
are  some  Frenchmen,**  he  wrote  to  the  Pope*s  secre- 
tary (at  the  ssme  time  sending  him  his  book  on  Free 
iVill,)  "  who  are  even  more  insane  than  the  Germans 
themselves.  They  have  ever  on  their  lips  these 
five  words — Gosftl — Word  of  God — Faith—ChTut\ 
-^Holy  Spirit — and  yet  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  is  the 

?>irit  of  Satan  that  urges  them.  on.*'li  In  plsce  of 
arellus  he  often  wrote  FallicuM,  thus  designating  as 
a  cheat  and  deceiver,  one  of  the  most  frank-hearted 
men  of  his  age. 

The  rage  and  anger  of  Erasmus  were  at  their  height, 
when  information  arrived  that  Farel  had  termed  him 
a  Balaam,  Farel  thought  that  Erasmus,  like  that 
prophet,  was  (perhaps  unconsciously)  swayed  by  gifts 
to  curse  the  people  of  God.  The  man  of  learning,  no 
loncer  able  to  restrsin  himself,  resolved  to  chastise  the 
darmg  Dauphinese :  and  one  day,  when  Farel  was  dis- 
cussing certain  topics  of  Christian  doctrine  with  some 
friends,  in  the  presence  of  Erasmus,  the  latter  rudely 
interrupted  him  with  the  question — *'  On  what  ground 
do  you  call  me  Balaam  T'Y  Farel,  who  was  at  first 
disconcerted  by  the  abruptness  of  the  question,  soon 
recovered  himself,  and  made  answer  that  it  was  not  be 
who  had  given  him  that  name.    Being  preased  to  say 

«  Coniilium  qao  do  eztingnstar  inoendiom  Lutherannm. 
(Er.  Epp.  p.  179.) 

t  Quo  niha  vSdi  mendaclui,  vlxnlentius,  et  sedltiosiui.  (lb. 
P.7W.) 

I  AcMa  lingua  et  ▼anittijiiiii.    (Ibid.  p.  9199.) 

4  Scabioios . . .  rabioaot . . .  nam  nuper  nobis  misit  Oallia, 
(Ibid.  p.  350.) 

H  Noa  duitem  quin  agantur  ipiritu  8atan«.    (Er.  Epp.  p. 

t  Dtremi  dispuUtionsaa . . .  (Ibid.  p.  804.) 


who  it  was,  he  Bientionod  Du  Blet  of  If  ons,  who  like 
himself  had  sought  refuge  at  Basle.*  "  Perhsps  he 
may  have  made  use  of  the  ezpiessioD)'*  replied  Ens- 
mue,  *'  but  it  is  yourself  who  taug^ii  k  him.*'  Then 
ashamed  to  have  lost  his  temper,  ho  hastily  cbsoged 
the  subject :  "  Why  is  i,"  asked  he,  **thatyoo  tssen 
that  we  are  not  to  invoke  the  saints  ?  Is  it  bectate 
Holy  Scripture  does  not  enjoin  tka practice?''  ''It 
is,"  snswoied  the  Frenchman.  "  Well,'*  said  tho 
man  of  learning,  **  I  call  on  you  to  show  from  Scrip- 
ture that  we  should  invoke  the  Holy  Ghost  V  Fairi 
gave  this  clear  and  solid  answer :  "  If  He  be  God,  we 
must  invoke  Him.*'t  **  I  dropped  the  conversaiisn," 
said  Erasmus,  *'  for  the  n^bt  was  closing  in  **X  ^vm 
that  time,  whenever  Faref  s  name  came  under  his  pen, 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  represent  him  as  a  haiefal 
person,  on  every  account  to  be  stiunned.  The  Ke* 
former's  letters  are,  on  the  contrary,  marked  bjr  mods- 
ration  as  regards  Erasmus^  Even  in  those  most  eon* 
stitutionally  hasty,  the  Giospel  ia  a  more  gracious  thiog 
than  Philoeophy. 

The  Evangelic  doctrine  had  already  many  friesds 
in  Basle,  in  the  town-council,  and  among  the  people: 
hut  the  Doctora  and  the  University  opposed  it  lo  tbo 
utmost  of  their  power.  (Ecolsmpadios  and  Stor, 
pastor  at  Liestal,  had  maintained  ceruin  theses  %guaU 
them.  Farel  thou|rht  it  well  to  assert  in  Switxeriaod 
also  the  great  maxim  of  the  Evangelic  school  of  Puis 
and  of  Meauz — God's  Word  is  aUsujfieieiU.  He  le- 
queated  permission  of  the  University  to  maintain  tone 
theses— <*  the  rather,**  he  modestly  added,  "to  be 
reproved  if  I  am  in  error,  than  to  teach  others.*'^  But 
the  University  refused  its  permission. 

Farel  then  appealed  to  the  council,  and  the  coaneil 
issued  public  notice,  that  a  Christian  roan,  by  ntme 
William  Farel,  having,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holf 
Spirit,  prepared  certain  articles  conformable  to  tbe 
Gospel,ll  leave  was  given  him  to  maintain  tbe  same  in 
Latin.  The  University  forbade  all  priesU  and  stodeBU 
to  be  present  at  the  c^onfereoce,  and  the  cooocil  mei 
the  prohibition  by  one  of  an  opposite  tenor. 

The  foUowinf  are  some  of  tbe  thirteen  propositioos 
that  Farel  put  torth : 

''  Christ  has  left  us  the  moot  perfect  rule  ef  life;  » 
one  csn  lawfully  take  away,  or  add  anything  tkereis.'' 
I     *'  To  shape  our  lives  by  any  other  precepts  thaa  thow 

of  Christ,  leads  directly  to  impiety.** 

*'  The  iTue  ministry  of  prieeu  is  to  attend  only  t» 

the  ministry  of  the  Word ;  and  for  them  there  iiBO 

higher  dignity." 

"  To  toke  from  the  c<rtei9ity  of  the  Goepel  of  Chiiat, 

is  to  destroy  it.*' 
**  He  who  thinks  to  be  justified  If  aov  stren^  or 

merits  of  his  own,  and  not  by  faitk,  p«ts  himself  in  tbe 

place  of  God.** 
"  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  head  over  all  thinss,  i*  o^ 

polar  star,  and  the  only  guide  we  ought  to  follow.''^ 
Thus  did  this  native  of  France  stand  up  at  B«tl«." 

A  child  of  the  mountains  of  Dauphiny,  brooffbt  op  tt 

Paris,  at  the  feet  of  Lefevre,  thua  boldly  procUimed  in 

the  celebrated  Swias  Univenity,  and  in  prsseoce  of 

•  Ut  dieerst  Asgotialonm  qosmdaa  Duplstaai  hoz  disffe* 
(Ibid.  2199.)  ^^ 

f  8i  Deuf  est,  inquit,  faivocandut  est.    (Er.  Epp.  P  ^^i^ 

X  OmisM  ditputatione,  nam  imminebat  box.  (ioM;)  ™ff 
bave  only  Eranmu'  acooant  of  this  coaTcnstios ;  he  kiB>w 
reporti  that  Farel  gave  a  very  different  account  of  it    , 

\  Damit  er  gelahrt  weide,  ober  ins.  (TosiU  Bsftr.  iv*  P 
944) 

U  Ant  EiAflrieMimg  dee  heiUgaa  Oeistss  wa  chrifUieher 
Mensch  usd  Bnider.    (Ibid.)  ,  _. 

f  Ouilelmua  Farellus  Chriitiftiiis leotoiibui,  die Martiippil 
RemiDiMsere.  (Fascli  Beytr.lT.p.a47.)  FustUdoeiBOtffir* 
the  Latin  text. 

»«8chedamconclasion«naOaUomo.    (Zw.^^P*^) 
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Eru«HM»  tha  grett  principlet  of  the  RaformatioQ. 
Two  leadings  ideas  pervaded  Farel's  theses — the  one 
in? olved  a  return  to  the  Scripture,  the  other  a  return  to 
the  Fsith»two  movements  distinctly  condemned  hy 
the  Papacy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  heretical  and  impious,  in  the  celebrated  constitution 
Unigenitua,  and  which,  ever  ckMoly  connected  with 
each  other,  in  reality  overturn  the  whole  of  the  Papal 
syatem.  If  Faith  in  Christ  is  the  beginning  and  end 
of  Christianity,  the  word  of  Christ,  and  not  the  voice 
of  the  Church  is  that  to  which  we  must  adhere.  Not 
is  ihis  all ;  for  if  Faith  unites  in  one  the  souls  of  be- 
lievera,  what  sonifies  an  external  bond  1  Can  that 
hoijr  union  depend  for  its  existence  on  croziers,  bulls, 
or  tiaras  1  Faith  knits  together  in  spiritnal  and  Unfi 
oneness  all  those  in  whose  hearts  it  has  uken  op  ita 
abode.  Tbaa  at  one  blow  disappeared  the  triple  de- 
laaioD  of  human  deservings,  traditions  of  meii,  and 
eimolated  unity.  And  ihesiB  compose  the  sum  of  Eo- 
man  Catholicism, 

The  discussion  wss  opened  in  Latin.*  Fsrel  and 
(£colampadios  stated  and  established  their  articles, 
calling  repeatedly  upon  those  who  differed  from  them 
to  make  answer ;  but  none  answered  to  the  call.  The 
sopbisu,  aa  CEcolampadius  terms  them,  boldly  denied 
them — bat  from  their  skulking  comers,  t  Ths  people 
therefore  began  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  cow- 
ardice of  their  priests,  and  learned  to  despise  their 
tysanny.^ 

Thus  did  Farel  take  his  stand  among  the  defenders 
of  the  Reformation.  So  much  learning  and  piety  re- 
joiced the  hearts  of  observers,  and  already  more  signal 
victories  were  looked  forward  to.  **  He  is  singly  more 
than  a  mstch  for  all  the  Sorbonne  put  together,*'^  said 
thoy.  His  openness,  sincerity,  and  candour,  charmed 
all. II  Bat  in  the  very  height  of  his  activity  he  did  not 
forget  that  every  mission  must  be^io  at  our  own  souls. 
The  mild  CEcolampadius  made  with  the  earnest-heart- 
ed Farel  an  agreement,  by  which  they  mutually  en- 
gaged to  exercise  themselves  in  humility  and  gentleness 
in  their  familiar  intercourse.  Thus  on  the  very  field 
of  contention  were  these  coursgeous  men  engsged  in 
composing  their  souls  to  peace.  The  impetuous  seal 
of  Luther  and  of  Fare!  were  not  unfrequently  neces- 
ssry  virtues ;  for  a  degree  of  effort  is  required  to  move 
society  and  recast  the  Church.  In  our  days  we  i/e 
very  apt  to  forget  this  truth,  which  then  was  acknow- 
ledged by  men  of  the  mildest  character.  "  Some  there 
are,"  said  CEcolampadius  to  Luther,  in  introducing 
Farel  to  him,  "  who  would  moderate  his  zeal  against 
the  opposera  of  the  truth ;  but  I  cannot  help  discem- 
ii^  in  that  same  zeal  a  wonderful  virtue,  and  which, 
if  but  well  directed,  is  not  less  needed  than  gentleness 
itself.  "T  Posterity  baa  ratified  the  judgment  of  CEco- 
lampadius. 

Id  the  month  of  May,  1524,  Farel,  with  some  friends 
from  Lyons,  repaired  to  Schafffi.ausen,  Zurich,  and 
Constance.  Zwingle  and  Myconius  welcomed  with 
the  liveliest  joy  the  French  refugee,  and  Farel  never 
furgot  the  kindness  of  that  welcome.  But  on  his  re- 
turn to  Basle  he  found  Erasmus  and  others  of  his  ene- 
mies at  work,  and  received  an  order  to  quit  the  city. 
His  friends  loudly  expressed  tbeir  displeasure  at  this 
stretch  of  authority — ^but  in  vain,  and  he  was  driven 

*  Scbedam  conclofionum  latins  apudnoi  dltputatSBi. .  (lb.) 
f  Agunt  tsmea  magnoi  interim  thraionw,  sed  in  angali« 

locifuga.    (Zw.  Epp.  p.  S83.) 

*  Incipit  tanen  pleM  paulatim  Ulomm  ignavtam  St  tyraimi' 
dem  verbo  Dai  agnoacere.    (Ibid.) 

Jk  Ad  telam  Sorbonlcam  aflligendam  ai  aon  st  f  erp«adaia> 
((£col.  Lmhero,  Epp.  p.  900.) 

♦  Faralls  nikil  candidius  sit    (Ibid.) 
Temm  ego  viriat«m  illaa  admiraDHem  el  non  miniif  pla> 
oldluta,  ai  lempettive  fttsrit,  nscsMariain.    (Ibid) 


from  that  Swiaa  territpiy,  which  was  even  then  regarded 
ss  an  asylum  for  signal  misfortunes.'  *'  Such  is  our 
hospitality  !"  ^cuUted  CEcolampadias  in  indignation ; 
"  We  are  a  people  like  unto  Sodom.*'* 

At  Basle  Farel  had  conlcacted  a  close  friendship  with 
the  knight  D'Esch^the  latter  resolved  to  bear  him 
company,  and  they  set  forth,  provided  by  CEcolampa- 
dius with  letters  for  Capito  and  Luther,  to  whom  the 
doctor  of  Basle  commeoided  Farel  as  the  same  William 
who  had  laboured  so  abundantly  in  the  work  of  Qod.f 
At  Strasbuig  Farel  formed  an  intimacy  with  Capito, 
Bucer,  and  Hedio^-but  w^  have  no  accpunt  of  hia 
having  gone  to  Wittembeig. 

When  God  withdraws  his  servants  from  the  field  of 
combat,  it  ia  commonly  that  they  may  be  again  brought 
forward  in  increased  strength  and  more  completely 
armed  for  the  conflict.  Farel  and  hia  companions  from 
Meaux,  from  Meta,  from  Lyons,  and  from  Danphiny, 
driven  by  peraecutionfrom  rraaoa,  had  been  tempered 
with  new  firmness  in  Switzerland  and  in  Germany, 
in  the  society  of  the  earlier  Reformera ;  and  now,  like 
soldiers  scattered  by  the  first  chaige  of  the  enemy,  but 
instantly  collecting  again  their  force,  they  yrere  about 
to  turn  round  and  go  forward  in, the  nsmo  of  the  Lord. 
Not  only  on  the  frontiers,  but  in  the  interior  of  France, 
the  friends  of  the  Gospel  were  beginning  to  tske  cou-  ' 
rage.  The  signal  was  made — the  combatanu  were 
arming  for  the  assault — the  word  was  given.  *'  Jeaus, 
his  truth  and  grace  " — a  word  of  more  power  than  the 
clang  of  arms  in  the  tug  of  war,  filled  all  hearts  with 
enthusiasm,  and  all  gave  omen  of  a  campaign  pregnant 
with  new  victories^  and  new  and  more  widft^preading 
calamities. 

Montbeliaxd  at  thia  time  atood  in,  nee^  of  a  labourer 
in  the  Gospel.  Duke  Uhric  of  Wurtemberg^oun^* 
impetuous,  and  cruel — havbg  been  di8{)088es8ed  of  his 
hereditary  sUtes,  in  1519,  by  the  Suabian  league,  had 
retired  to  that  province,  his  last  remaining  Dossession. 
In  Switzerland  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Reform-, 
ers.  His  misfortunes  had  a  wholesome  effect,  and  he 
listened  to  the  truth.i  CEcolampadius  apprized  Farel 
that  a  door  was  opened  at  Montbeliard,  and  the  latter 
secretly  repaired  to  Basle. 

Farel  had  not  regularl^r  entered  on  the  ministry  of 
the  word ;  but  at  this  period  of  his  life  we  see  in  him 
all  the  qualifications  of  a  servant  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
not  lightly  or  raahly  that  he  entered  the  service  of  the  . 
Church.  "  If  I  considered  my  own  qualifications," 
said  he,  '*  I  would  not  have  presumed  to  preach,  but 
would  have  preferred  to  wait  till  the  Lord  should  send 
more  gifted  persons. '^^  But  he  received  at  this  time 
three  several  calls.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  Basle 
than  CEcolampadius,  moved  by  the  wants  of  France^ 
besought  him  to  give  himself  to  the  work  there.  **  Con- 
sider/' said  he,  *'  how  littlo  Jesus  is  made,  known  in 
their  language — will  you  not  teach  them  a  little  in  tbeir 
own  dialect,  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
ture8.^*Q  At  the  same  time  the  inhabitanU  of  Mont^ 
beliard  invited  him  amon^  them,  and  lastly,  the  prince 
of  that  country  gave  his  assent  to  the  invitatioo.T 
Was  not  this  a  thrice  repeated  call  from  God  1  .  .  "*  I 
did  not  see,'*  aaid  he,  "  how  I  could  refuse  to  act  upon 
it.**    It  was  in  obedience  to  God  that  I  complied  with 

*  Adeo  hospitum  habemus  rationSai,  verl  Sodomita.  (Zw. 
Epp.  p  484.) 

t  OalifilniM  illtt  qai  Ian  probe  aavs^it  opsram.  (Zw.  st 
(Ecol  Epp.  p.  176.; 

f  Le  pritLCe  qui  arolt  cognoUaance  da  revangile.  (Farel. 
Sammure.) 

h  fiaiaaiaixe  e^sat  idise,  brieve  dacluralioB  de  O.  Faral,  daas 
rapUogue.  ..   ,  ^      .  lilbid. 

f  Etant  requia  et  demande  dn  people  et  da  eonaentement  d« 
priuce.    (Ibid.)  >^   . 

•*  Buomaire.  c'eat  k  dire,  brieve  dfcJaratioB  de  O  Fard, 
dans  Pepilogus. 
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it."  OoDceftled  in  the  house  or  OESeolaimndias,  littio 
diMMMed  to  take  the  responsible  poet  offered  to  him, 
ana  yet  conetrained  to  yield  to  eo  manifest  an  indication 
of  God's  wil),  Farrl  undertook  the  tasii--4ind  CEco- 
lampadius,  calling  upon  the  Lord,  ordained  him,'*  ffiv- 
ing  him  at  the  same  time  some  wise  counsels.  **  The 
more  you  find  yourself  hiclined  to  Tehemence/'  said 
he,  **  the  more  most  you  exercise  yourself  to  maintain 
a  gentle  bearing ;  temper  your  lion  heart  with  the  soft- 
ness of  the  dove.^t  The  soul  of  Farel  responded  to 
soeh  an  appeal. 

Thus  Farel— once  the  devoted  adherent  of  the  an- 
cient Church,  was  about  to  enter  on  the  life  of  a  senrant 
of  God,  and  of  the  Church  in  its  renewed  youth.  If, 
in  Older  to  a  valid  ordinatton,  florae  requires  the  im- 
position of  the  hands  of  a  bishop  deriving  uninterropt- 
ed  succession  and  descent  from  the  Apostles,  she  does 
so— 4ieeause  she  seta  the  tradition  of  men  above  the 
authority  of  the  word  of  God.  Every  church  in  which 
the  supremacy  of  the  Word  is  not  acknowledged,  must 
needs  seek  authority  from  soa>e  other  source  ; — and 
then,  what  more  natural  than  to  turn  to  the  most  rever- 
ed servanta  of  God,  and  ask  of  tkem  what  we  do  not 
know  that  we  have  m  God  himself  1  If  we  do  not 
apeak  m  the  name  of  Jesue  Ckrift,  is  it  not  at  least 
something  gained  to  be  able  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
Si  John  or  of  St.  Paul  1  One  who  has  with  bim  the 
voice  of  antiquity  is  indeed  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Talionalist,  who  speaik  only  his  own  thought.  But 
Christie  minister  has  a  yet  higher  authority.  He 
preachee— not  because  be  is  the  successor  of  St.  Chry- 
aostom  or  St.  Foter— but  because  the  Word  which  he 
proclaims  is  from  God.  Successions!  authority — ^ven- 
erable as  It  may  appear — is  yet  fio  more  than  a  thing 
of  man*s  invention,  in  place  of  God*8  sppointmenu  In 
FarePs  ordination,  we  see  nothioff  of  soccessionally 
derived  aanction.  Nay  more,  we  do  not  see  in  it  that 
which  becomes  the  congregations  of  the  Lord — among 
whom  everything  should  be  done  ■*  decently  and  in  or- 
der,'* and  whose  God  is  "  not  the  Ood  of  eonfueian.** 
In  his  case  there  was  no  setting  apart  by  the  Church ; 
but  then  eztraofdinarv  emergencies  jnatify  extraordi- 
nary measores.  At  this  eventful  period,  God  himself 
was  mterposing,  and  Himself  ordaining,  by  marvellous 
dispensations,  tnose  whom  be  called  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  regeneration  of  society ;  and  that  was  an  ordina- 
tion that  abundantly  compensated  for  the  absence  of 
the  Church's  seal.  In  Farers  ordination  we  see  the 
vnchanging  word  of  God,  intrusted  to  a  man  of  God, 
to  bear  It  to  the  worid ;  the  calling  of  God,  and  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  consecration  of  the  heart.  And  per- 
Asps  no  minister  of  Homo  or  of  Geneva  was  ever  more 
Utwfully  oidained  for  that  holy  ministry.  Farel*  took 
his  departure  for  Montbeliard,  in  company  with  the 
kn^tD'Esch. 

Thus  did  Farel  find  himself  occupying  an  advanced 
post.  Behind  him  were  Basle  and  Strasburg,  aaaist^ 
in^  hhtt  by  their  advice  and  by  the  productions  of  their 
printing  presses.  Before  him  lay  the  provinces  pf 
Ffanchecointe,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  Lyona,  and  other 
districts  of  France ;  wherein  men  of  God  were  begin- 
ning to  stand  up  against  error,  in  the  thick  darkness 
He  set  himself  immediately  to  preach  Christ— exhort- 
ing believers  not  to  suffer  tbemselvea  to  be  turned  aaide 
Horn  the  Holy  Scriptures,  either  by  threatenings  or  ar- 
tifico.  Takini^  the  pert  long  alWrward  taken  by  Cal- 
vin on  s  grander  scale,  Farel,  at  Montbeliard,  was  Kke 
a  general  stationed  on  a  height,  surveying,  with  search- 
ing vigilance,  the  field  of  battle,  cheering  those  who 
were  actively  engaged,  rallying  those  whom  the  enemy's 

Avse  MnToeatioB  du  non  de  Pisa.    (Ibid.) 

Lesnlnaai  oisgnaafaaitatem  oelaabfaM  aodestiafrsogas. 

—  BPP.MMI) 
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dhaige  had  foreed  to  give  way,  and  by  his  eoonnigw  mi- 
mating  those  who  bung  back.*  .  Erasmus  wrote  direct' 
ly  to  his  Roman  Cotlwlic  friends,  informing  them  that 
a  Frenchman,  eacsped  out  of  FrancOi  was  making  • 
great  noise  in  these  regions,  t 

The  efforta  of  Farel  were  not  without  effect.  People 
wrote  to  htm :  **  On  all  sides  seem  to  nralti^  meo 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  extansion  of  Qiriot** 
kingdom.'*!  The  friends  of  the  Gospel  gave  tbanks 
to  God  for  the  daily  increasing  brilliancy  in  wbicb 
the  Gospel  shone  in  France.^  Gainsayers  were  eon- 
founded,  and  Erasmus,  writing  to  the  bishop  of  Rocb' 
eeter,  observed :  *'  Thofaetum  is  every  day  spreading, 
and  baa  penetrated  into  Savoy,  Lorraine^  and  France.*'! 

For  a  considerable  thne  Lyons  seemed  the  centre 
of  the  Evangelic  movement  in  the  interior,  as  Baale 
was  of  that  beyond  the  frontien.  Francis  the  Fifst, 
called  to  the  aooth,  on  an  expedition  against  Chftvlee 
v.,  arrived  in  those  countries,  attended  by  his  mother 
and  sister,  and  by  his  court.  Margaret  M  with  her* 
in  her  company,  certain  men  who  had  embraced  the 
Gospel.  **  The  rsst  of  her  people  she  left  bebimi;*' 
remarks  a  letter  written  at  the  time.^  While  under 
tb«  eyes  of  Francis,  14,009  Swiss,  6,000  Frenchmen, 
and  1,000  noble  knights,  were  defiling  thftmgh  Lfona, 
on  their  wsy  to  repel  the  Imperial  array  that  had  inrad- 
ed  Provence,  and  that  great  city  reaoooded  wiik'tlie 
dang  of  arms,  the  tramp  of  cavahy,  and  the  sound  of 
trumpets-^he  friends  oc  the  Gospel  were  on  their  way 
to  the  more  peaceful  triumphs.  They  were  infent  on 
ateemptmg,  at  L^ons,  what  they  bad  not  been  able  to 
realise  at  Paris.  Remote  from  the  Serbonne  and  the 
Pariiament,  a  freer  courwB  might  be  open  to  CkidV 
word.  Perhspa  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom  wao 
destined  to  be  the  firet  wherein  the  Cfospel  should  be 
received.  Was  it  not  there  that  the  excellent  Peter 
Waldo  had  begun  to  make  known  the  divine  Word  f 
In  that  earlier  age  he  had  roused  the  Batiooal  mhuL 
Now  that  God  bad  made  all  tbmgs  ready  to  emanci- 
pate His  ebureb,  was  there  not  eroond  tc  hope  far 
more  extensive  and  decisive  resoltal  Accordingly 
the  Lyonese,  who  in  general  were  not,  it  most  be  con- 
fessed, "poor  men,*'  began  to  handle,  with  more  con- 
fidence, the  **  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  ie  the  word 
of  God." 

Among  those  about  Margaret's  person,  was  her  al- 
moner, Michd  d*Arande.  Tho  Duchess  gsve  direc- 
tion thst  the  (?08pel  should  be  publicly  preached  in 
Lyons,  and  master  Micbel  boldly  proclaimed  the  pore 
word  of  Qod  to  a  numerous  auditory — attracted  peitlr 
by  the  good  tidings,  and  partly  by  tbe  favour  with  wluch 
the  preacher  and  his  preaching  were  regarded  by  the 
sister  of  their  king.** 

Anthony  Fapillon,  k  man  of  cultivated  mind,  an  ac> 
compliabed  Latinist,  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  the  earliest 
of  his  countrymen  thorooj^iy  instructed  m  die  <?o«pel,-f  t 
accompanied  the  Princese.    At  Margaret's  request  he 

*  Tbe  oofoqjarisoQ  is  in  the  words  of  a  friend  wko  was  se- 
quainted  with  Farel,  daring  bic  abode  at  Montbeliard  :  Strsa- 
aum  et  oculatum  Inpfraftorum,  qui  ih  etlatt  anlmnm  ftclas 
qui  in  aoie  venaotw.  (Tomanot  Faerello,  MS.  de  Nenfck&tel, 
id  Sept.  1M4.) 

I  . . . .  Tttmnltaatar  «t  Borgandia  noUt  proxima,  per  Pka* 
IncQiD  quemdam  CaOam  (^  o  OaUia  profogui.  (Cr.  Epp.  p. 
009.) 


\  SuppolhilaTa  qui  oames  cooatas  adferaiit.  quo  posnt 
Christi  rMrenm  qoam  latiadne  psiere.  (318.  do  Nenfcli&tsl, 
adAng.T&M 


§  Qnod  in  Clalliis  onraibnff  aai'fuwaiictHia  Del  Terbvm  m 
diefjnsf^  sc  majifil  elucMCst.    (Ibid.)        _    ^^_  ,. 


n  FactfO  creteit  fn  diet  Krtiuf .  proptfpitn  is  f 
dioriofflam,  Franciam.    (Tjt.  Cop.  p.  MSL) 

f  I>e«eb^H1e&<>wtdaMhKe.ieM:  (MB.  dn  Coaelafe 
de  Nenfchfltel.) 

«*  Bile  a  ttne  doctenr  de  Paris,  appeK  snHre  Michel  Etey 
aKMkiariiis,1equel  ne  pr^he  derant  slle  que  parement  I'Kvan* 
gOs.  (8el»TiUsiC«rt,M8.dsNe«ldiitai.)       ft  Ibid. 
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<n         Ind  tnmlatod  Lather's  tract  on  the  monkt*  yowi,  "  on 
*'         ^hkh  account  he  was  often  called  in  qneation  by-  that 
^         venainef  the  city  of  Paria/*  remarks  Sebville.*    Bat 
B         Mai^ret  had  protected  the  scholar  from  the  enmity  of 
the  Serbenne,  and  had  obuined  for  him  the  eppo'int- 
1         nent  of  chief  master  of  raqoests  to  the  Dauphin,  with 
7\         a  seat  in  the  coaneiKf    He  was  almost  eoually  useful 
to  the  Gospel  by  the  sacrifices  be  made  for  iu  esuee 
as  by  his^reet  prndence.     Yaogris,  a  merchant,  and 
Anthony  Du  Blet,  a  gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  Farel, 
f         were  thn  prtoeipal  persons  who  took  part  with  the  Re* 
formation  at  Lyons.     The  letter,  whose  activity  was 
B         oniiriiig,  served  as  e  sort  of  conneotii:g  liak  between 
?        Ike  Christians  scattered  throoghoet  those  countries, 
and  was  the  mediem  of  their  inteieourse  with  Basle. 
The  armed  binds  of  Francis  the  First  had  done  no 
I         more  than  tcaverae  Lyons,  while  the  spiritual  soUJieiy 
of  Jesus  Christ  had  paused  withm  it,  and  leaving  the 
fonnsr  to  carry  war  into  Provence,  they  commenced 
the  *'  fiffht  of  faith  *'  in  the  city  of  Lyons  itself. 
t  But  Oieir  efiirts  were  not  confined  Co  Lyons.   Cast- 

!         ing  their  eyes  over  the  surrounding  oountry,  their  oper- 
stions  were  carried  on,  st  one  and  the  same  time,  at 
e        different  poiMe ;  and  the  Christiana  of  Lyons  support- 
ed and  encouraged  the  confessors  of  Christ  in  the  ad- 
jaceot  prormces,  ami  bore  His  name  where  as  yet  it 
was  net  knowft.    The  new  teaching  re-ascended  the 
e        banks  of  the  Saene,  and  the  voice  of  one  bringing  the 
r        glsd  tidings  was  heard  in  the  narrow  and  irregular 
streets  of  Macon.     Michel  d*Arande,  the  almoner  of 
(        the  king's  sister,  himself  visited  that  place  in  15S4, 
and,  by  Margai«t*s  intercession,  obtained  liconse  to 
peach  in  e  towo(  which  was  afterward  deluged  with 
Mood,  and  became  forever  memorable  for  its  sautBtie*. 
After  extending  their  travels  in  the  direction  of  the 
Saono.  the  -Christiana  of  I<yans,  ever  looking  for  sn 
)         open  deer,  re-aseeneded  the  acclivities  of  the  Alps. 
There  was  at  Lyons  e  Dominicsn,  named  Msigret, 
who  had  been  cKpelled  from  Danphiny,  where  he  had 
preached  the  new  doctrine  with  smgolar  boldoest .  and 
who  esrnestly  re4|oested  that  some  one  would  fio  over 
and  help  his  bretfanm  of  Grenoble,  and  Oap  PapiNon 
and  Do  Blet  repaired  thither.^    A  violent  storm  had 
just  broken  oat  there  against  Sebville  and  his  preach* 
iDg.    The  Dominicans  moved  heaven  and  earth,  and, 
in  their  rage  tt  the  escape  of  Parol,  Anemond,  Maigret, 
and  the  «ther  preachen,  sooght  to  crash  such  as  were 
within  their  clutches.Jl    They  therefore  insisted  that 
Sebville  should  be  sxreeted.f 

The  frieode  of  the  Gospel  at  Grenoble  caught  the 
alarm.  Was  Sebville  also  on  the  eve  of  being  lost  to 
them !  Margaret  interceded  with  her  brother.  Some 
persons  of  distinction  st  Grenoble,  including  the  king*s 
advocate,  either  secretly  or  avowedly  favourable  to  the 
Gospel,  esectod  themseivee  in  his  behalf;  and  he  waa 
happily  reecoed  from  the  fury  of  bis  enemies.** 

His  life  indeed  was  saved  but  his  mouth  wss  stop* 
pad.  •<  Remain  silent.'*  said  his  friends,  "  or  you  will 
be  brought  to  the  scaffold.*'  •*  Only  think  what  it  is," 
wrote  he  to  Do  Coct,  **  to  have  silence  imposed  upon 
me,  under  pain  of  death.**tt  Sotnt  whose  firmness  bad 

*Ibid.  fibid. 

X Araadtutpvklie a Mssoon.  (Coet k Farel, Dec.  1394, MS. 

^  11 7  a  daux  grands  psrsoBSges  k  Oreooble.  ^Coct  a  Farel, 
Dec.  lAM,  MS.  de  Neufeb&teL)  The  title  of  SUnirt  if  glren 
«s  Du  Blet.  indicating  a  penen  oTraah.  I  incline  •»  think 
that  that  er  iMf0/Mtor.  elsmrbeM  given  bin,  refers  to  his  ac. 
tivity  :  yet  be  might  be  a  merobant  of  Ljona. 

I  ConJIceie  p<il«s  at  poet  Haorataai  et  tee  in  Sebtviltan  ex- 
arseri  nt   (Anesunid  k  Fard,  7th  Sept.  IffU,  MS.  Neufobatel.) 

f  Lm  Themlstsi  ent  ▼oulom  proceder  eontre  moi  par  lD4|ui- 
sition  eteeiiriea  deperMnne.    (Lettro  de  Sebville.    Ibid.) 

*«  Si  ce  ne  fat  eertains  asnit  aeoeiet,  Je  ntola  mis  entro  lea 
MaiatdesFbaffaaieaSL  (Lettrede  Sebville,  MS.  deNeafchiteL) 

It  Ibid. 


been  meet  relied  on,  were  overawed  by  these  tliraat- 
eninga.  The  kinf*s  advocate,  and  others  exhibited 
marked  coldness,*  and  many  retomed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion,  alleging  that  they  would  still  ofiag 
to  God  a  Spiritual  worahip  in  the  privacy  of  their  beaitai 
and  give  to  the  outward  observances  of  Gatholieiam 
a  spiritual  iaterpreMtion-*^  melancholy  snare,  and  one 
that  leads  men  from  one  act  of  unfaithfulneas  to  a&o* 
ther.  There  is  do  false  ^stem,  sdheeion  to  which, 
may  not  in  thie  wav  be  justified.  The  unbeUevaEp 
Ufcing  up  with  fancied  myths  and  allegories,  will  praadi 
Ohrist  firom  the  pulpit :  and  the  follower  of  a  superati- 
tion  held  in  abhorrence  among  the  heathen,  will,  by  a 
nwdcrate  oxeKiee  of  ingenuity,  trsee  in  it  the  symbol 
of  a  pure  and  elevated  thought.  In  religion  the  very 
fivat  essential  ia  troth.  Theve  were,  however,  some 
of  the  Ghriatians  of  Grenoble,  and  among  them  Am«* 
dee  Oalbeft  and  a  cousin  of  Anemond  who  hehl  foot 
to  their  faith. f  Theae  men  of  piety  waie  accustomed 
seerstly  to  meet  together  with  Sebville  et  each  other's 
booses,  and  thus  •*  spake  often  one  to  another.*'  Tbeir 
place  bf  meeting  waa  choaea  for  the  aako  of  ita  retire* 
ment ;  they  met  at  night  in  the  apartment  of  a  brother* 
with  closed  deoib  to  pray  to  Christ-His  if  they  had 
bean  robbers  meeting  for  some  guilty  purpose  I  Ro- 
mottv  would  often  fomw  them  to  their  humble  meeting 
with  some  groundleee  alarm.  Their  enemies  winked 
st  such  secret  oonventHcles,  but  they  hsd  inwardly 
doomed  to  the  stake  any- one  who  should  venture  to 
open  his  lips  in  public  to  speak  the  word  of  God.t 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  I>u  Blet  and  Papillon 
arrived  m  Grenoble.  Finding  that  Sebville  had  beea 
silenced,  they  eaborted  him  to  ^  to  Lyods,  and  there 
preach  Christ.  The  following  l^ent  promised  to  afford 
him  the  favourable  opportunitv  of  a  vaat  crowd  of 
bearers.  Michel  ^'Arsnde,  Maigret,  and  Sebville 
agreed  together  Co  put  themselves  in  front  of  the  bat* 
tie,  and  thus  all  waa  arranged  for  an  impressive  testi* 
timony  to  the  truth  in  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom. 
The  rumour  of  the  approaching  Lent  spread  into  Swit* 
serland :  **  Sebville  is  at  Isrge,  and  ia  purpoeing  to 
preach  at  Lvons,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,"  wroto 
Anemond  to  Wrel.^  But  disasters,  brinaing  with  tbem 
confuaioii  thnlbghout  Frsnce,  intervened,  end  fwevent* 
ed  the  spiritusi  contest,  it  is  in  periods  of  trsnqoility 
that  the  Gospel  achieves  ita  blessed  conuuesta.  The 
battle  of  Pavia,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of 
February,  disconcerted  the  bold  project  of  tbe  Refor- 


Meanwhile,  without  waiting  for  Sebville,  Maigret, 
amid  much  opposition  from  the  cleigy  and  the  monks,|l 
had  from  the  beginmog  of  the  winter  been  preeching 
at  Lyons,  Salvation  by  Christ  alone.  In  hia  aermons, 
be  passed  over  the  worship  of  the  creature,  the  sainta, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  power  of  the  prieethood.  The 
mat  myatery  of  Godlinees— *«  God  manifest  in  the 
lesh  " — was  the  one  great  doctrine  evslted  by  him. 
**  The  early  bereaies  of  tbe  poor  men  of  Lyons  were 
sgaln'  showing  themselves  under  a  more  dangeiooa 
form  than  ever,"  it  waa  remaffced.  In  apiie  of  oppo- 
sers,  Maigret  continued  bis  preaching:  the  faith  that 
animated  Bim  found  utterance  in  emphatic  worda;  it 
is  vn  the  very  nature  of  troth  to  embolden  tbe  heart  that 
receivee  it.  Nevertheless  it  was  decreed  thst  at  Ly- 
ons, as  at  Grenoble,  Rome  should  get  the  vpper  hand. 
Under  the  very  eyes  of  Margaret,  the  preacher  waa 

•  Non  solum  tepedl  sed  frifidi.    (MS.  de  Neuftbatel.) 

I  Tuo  cognate,  Amedeo  Galberto  eicsptls.    (US.  de  Nen£> 

ch&tet) 
1  Mail  de  en  parter  pabUqaesMot,  II  s*y  pend  que  le  feu. 

(MS.  de  Neufchatel ) 
^  Le  lamodl  det  Qaatn-Temps.    (Dec  lASS,  ibid  ) 
<i  IV>ur  vrav-  Malgrettt  ptSche  i  Lion,  aaolgrft  lea  piSliis  st 
(Ibid.) 
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amstad,  dnned  thiODgh  the  streets,  tnd  committed 
to  prison.  Yaugrie,  a  merchant,  who  was  jnst  then 
lesTiAff  the  town  on  his  way  to  Switzeiland,  carried 
with  him  the  news  of  what  had  happened.  One 
thoQght  cheered  the  melaiicholy  these  tidtnas  diffused 
among  the  friends  of  the  Reiormatioii ;  "  Maigret  is 
aeized,"  said  they,  "  bat  thanks  he  to  God,  Madame 
d^AUnecn  is  on  the  spot.'^ 

Their  hopes  soon  left  them.  The  Sorbonne  bed 
formally  condemmed  certain  propositions  maintained 
ky  the  faithfol  preaeher;t  Mafgaret,  whose  position 
was  every  day  becoming  more  embanaasing,  beheld 
the  daring  of  the  Reformem,  and  the  hatred  of  those 
in  power  both  rising  at  the  same  moment.  Fiancia 
the  First  was  beginning  to  lose  patience  at  the  rest* 
lees  zeal  of  the  preachem,  and  to  rigaid  them  «s  faoar 
tics  whom  it  was  good  policy  to  reduce. to  snbmisoion. 
Mttgaret,  therefore,  fluctuating  between  her  desires 
to  serve  her  breihem  in  Christ,  and  the  faiiore  of  her 
ability  to  preserve  them,  sent  them  word  that  they 
were  to  abstain  from  rushing  into  new  difficulties,  eee- 
ing  that  ehe  could  not  again  make  application  to  (he 
king  in  their  behalf.  The  friends  of  the  (xospel  be- 
liered  that  this  resolution  could  not  be  irrevocable : 
**  God  give  her  grace,*'  said  they,  *'  to  say  and  write 
only  wlut  is  neeiful  to  poor  souls.  "1  But  even  if 
they  should  lose  this  help  of  man,  Christ  wss  with 
them^-«nd  it  seemed  well  that  the  soul  should  be 
stripped  of  other  dependeiiee»  that  it  might- lean  upon 
God  alone. 

The  friends  of  the  Gospel  had  lost  their  power,  and 
the  powerful  were  declaring  against  it  Maigaiet  was 
alarmed.  Soon— heavy  news,  received  from  beyond 
the  Alps,  was  to  plunge  the  whole  kingdom  into  mourn- 
ing—absorbing  attention  in  the  one  object  of  saving 
France  and  her  kinff.  But  if  the  Christians  of  Lyons 
were  motioDless,  did  not  Basle  contain  within  its  walls 
soldiers  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  ready  to  renew 
it  t  The  exiles  from  France  have  never  forgotten  her : 
banished  for  three  ceAturies  by  Roman  fanaticism,  we 
see  their  last  dbsseendanta  carrying  to  the  towna  and 
plaina  of  their  father-land,  the  treasure  of  which  the 
Pope  deprives  them.  At  the  crisis,  when  the  good 
soldien  of  Christ,  in  France,  dejectedly  threw  away 
their  arms,  we  see  the  refugees  at  Basle,  prepsring  for 
renewed  efforts.  With  the  example  befeve  their  eyes 
of  the  sceptre  of  St.  Louis,  snd  of  Charlemaffne  (idling 
from  the  grasp  of  a  Francis  the  First,  should  they  not 
be  incited  to  lay  hold  on  a  '*  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved  V'^ 

Farel,  Anemond,  Each,  Toussaint,  and  their  friends 
in  Switzerland,  composed  an  Evangelical  Association, 
having  for  its  object  the  deliverance  of  their  country 
from  spiritual  darkness.  Intelligence  reached  them 
from  all  sides,  that  there  was  an  increasing  thirst  after 
God's  word  in  Ftance  ;ll  it  was  desirable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  to  water  and  sow  the  seed  while  yet 
it  was  seed  time.  (Ecolampadius,  Oswsld  Myconius, 
and  Zwingle,  continually  enoouraged  them  to  this. 
The  Swiss  teacher,  Myeonios,  wrote  thus  in  January. 
152A,  to  De  Coct:  "Exiled  as  you  are  from  your 
country  by  the  tynnny  of  Antichrist,  your  presence 
among  us  is  the  proof  that  you  have  courageously  etood 
forth  in  the  cause  of  Truth.  The  oppressions  of  Ckrit- 
tUM  bishops  will  lead  the  people  to  regard  them  as  no 
better  than  decetvera.  Stabdfaat:  the  time  is  not  dia- 
Unt  when  we  shall  arrive  in  the  wished-for  haven, 

«M8.deNeTif6b6tel. 

t  Hiitoire  de  Francoii  I.,  psr  Oaillard,  torn.  iv.  p.  38a. 

\  Plem  Toataant  4  Fard,  Basle  17  Dsq.  MM.  <M8.  de 
Noufchatel.) 

^Heb.xiK^a 

il  OaUiB  Terborum  Dei  iltisntibas.  (Coctas  FanUo,  3  Sep. 
Itt4.    M8.deNeufchatel.) 


whether  we  be  struck  down  by  the  opprcesora,  or  tlwy 
themselves  be  cast  down,*  and  all  will  then  be  weM 
witii  us,  if  we  do  but  continue  faithfol  to  Jesoe 
Chrtat." 

Theee  cbeering^  words  were  precioos  indeed  to  the 
French  refugees ;  bot  just  then,  a  blow  rtmck  by  those 
very  Chriatians  of  Switxeriand,  and  of  Germany,  vrbo 
aouffht  to  cheer  them,  carried  grief  to  their  hearU.  Ib 
the  feeling  of  their  recent  escape  from  the  fires  of  per- 
secution, they,  at  this  time,  behekl  with  dismay,  the 
Evkngelical  Christians  beyond  the  Rhine  disturbing 
their  lepoee  by  their  deplorable  differancea.  The  coo» 
troversy,  in  rehttion  to  the  Lord's  Sapper*  had  began. 
Deeply  affected,  and  feelioff  the  need  of  mataal  love, 
the  French  Reformera  weald  have  made  any  aaerifice 
to  eoociliate  the  div6i|^  parties.  It  became  the 
ffreat  object  of  their  desire.  None  more  than  tl»y,  fcAt 
from  the  outset  the  need  of  Chrietian  unity.  At  a  later 
period,  Calvin  afforded  proof  of  this.  **  Would  to 
God/'  said  Peter  Toussaint,  ''that,  by  mj  worthless 
blood,  I  could  purchase  peace,  concord,  and  onioo  in 
Christ  iesus.'*t  The  French,  gifM  with  qoick  dm- 
cemment,  saw,  from  the  ve^  beginning,  bow  the  rising 
diaaensioBs  would  stand  in  the  way  of  &e  Refonnatioo. 
**  All  would  go  frivoorably  beyond  oar  hopea,  if  wo 
ourselves. 


were  but  sgreed  among 


Many  there  are 


who  would  gladly  come  to  the  Hght,  bot  they  are  pr^ 
vented  by  aeeiog  sueh  divisions  among  the  Jeasncd/'t 

The  French  were  the  first  to  auggeet  eondliatery 
advances  :  "  Why,**  wrote  they  horn  Strsabuiig,  **  why 
not  send  Bucer  or  some  other  man  of  learning  to  coo- 
fer  with  Luther  1  The  more  we  delay  the  wider  will 
our  differences  become."  These  feaos  eeemed  eveiy 
day  more  founded.^ 

Failing  in  their  endeavours,  theee  Christiaiie  tamed 
their  eyes  towsrd  France,  and  th«  coominieii  nf  theit 
own  country  to  the  faith,  thenceforth  exclusively  eo- 
gaged  the  hearts  of  these  generous  men,  whom  history 
— so  loud  in  praiae  of  men  who  have  aouwht  only  their 
own  glory — hasi  for  three  centoriea,  scarcely  mentioned. 
Caat  upon  a  foreign  soil,  the^  threw  themselves  on  their 
knees,  and,  daily  in  their  aolitude,  called  down  Ueaaings 
from  Giod  upon  their  father-land. R  Prtofer  wee  the 
gfoat  inatrument  by  which  the  Goepel  snreed  thmugh 
the  kingdom,  and  the  great  engine  by  wuch  the  coqo 
queau  of  the  Reformation  were  aehievod. 

But  there  were  other  men  of  prayer  beside  theeet 
Never,  perhaps,  have  the  ranks  of  the  Gospel  cooh 
prised  combatants  more  prompt  to  suffer  in  the  hoot 
of  ^conflict.  They  felt  the  importance  of  acatteriqg  the 
Scriptnrea  and  pious  writings  in  their  country,  which 
waa  still  overclouded  with  the  thick  daiknees  of  super- 
stition. A  spirit  of  inqniry  wss  dawmng  in  their  na- 
tion, and  it  seemed  neeessaiy  on  all  aidee  to  oufari  the 
sails  to  the  wind.  Anemond,  evei(  prompt  in  acvion« 
and  Michel  Bentin«  another  refugee,  reaolved  to  em- 
ploy, in  concert^  their  seal  and  talents.  Beetin  deddod 
to  establish  a  printii^  preea  at  Basle,  and  the  knight  te 
turn  to  account  the  little  he  knew  of  German,  by  trans- 
lating into  that  language,  the  more  atriking  tracts  writ^ 
ten  by  the  Reformers.  *'  Oh !"  exclaimed  they,  re> 
joicing  in  their  project ;  "  would  to  God  that  France 
were  so  supplied  with  Gospel  writings  that  in  cotUf  ea, 
and  in  palaces,  in  cloisters,  and  in  presbyteries,  and  ia 

*  Noa  kmgs  abest  saiia;  qno  in  portiUB  tranqolllam  Mrvee- 
limttt . . .  (Oswald  Myooaias  ^  A&seioad  ds  Coct  MS.  ds 
NeufchateL) 

« 91st  Deeomber,  li9&.    (M&dttCsnolaifedeNea&hStsL) 

ilbid. 

\  Maltii  Jam  ChriitianU  Gallii  dolet,  qvod  a  2wl9gtil  aUo- 
mmqae  di>  Enchsrittia  sententio,  diHentiat  Luthenis.  (To^ 
sanui  ParaUo,  14th  Jnly,  1696.) 

il  Quam  eolUcite  quotkUani*  predbni  coaimendeai.  (Te» 
aaniu  FareUo,  9d  Sept.  IfieH,  M8.  da  :« eofohitaL) 
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the  iniMr  Mnetaary  of  all  hearts,  a  powerful  witneaa 
night  be  borne  for  the  grace  of  our  I^rd  Jesus  Christ."* 

For  such  an  andertaking  funds  were  necessary — and 
the  refuffees  were  destitute  of  funds.  Vaugris  was 
then  at  Basle.  Anemond,  on  parting  with  him,  gave 
tiim  a  letter  to  the  brethren  of  Lyons,  some  of  whom 
had  considerable  possessions  in  lands,  and,  notwith- 
oundtng  they  were  oppressed,  remained  faithful  to  the 
Oospel.  In  his  letter,  he  asked  theicassistaDce  ;t  but 
that  could  not  at  all  meet  the  extent  of  the  need.  The 
Frenchmen  resolved  to  establish-  several  presses  at 
Basle,  thst  should  be  worked  day  and  night,  so  as  to 
inundate  all  France  with  Ood*s  word.t  At  Meauz, 
Metz,  and  other  places,  there  were  those  rich  enough 
to  contribute  to  this  work ;  and  as  no  one  could  ap- 
peal to  Frenchmen  with  more  authority  than  Farel,  it 
was  to  him  that  Anemond  made  application. ^ 

We  do  not  find  that  the  scheme  of  Anemond  was 
realised ;  but  the  work  was  carried  out  by  others.  The 
vresses  of  Basle  were  incessantly  employed  in  printing 
French  works,  which  were  forwarded  to  Farel,  and  by 
him  introduced  into  France.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
the  issues  of  this  Religious  Thict  Society  was  Luther's 
Expogition  of  the  Lord^t  Prayer.  *♦  We  sell  the  Pa- 
ter at  four  deniers  do  Bale  to  private  persons,"  wrote 
Vaugris — **  but  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  we  supply  co- 
pies at  the  rate  of  SOO  for  two  florins,  which  is  some- 
thing less.^n 

Anemond  was  accustomed  to  transmit  from  Bale  to 
Farel  any  profitable  books  published  or  received  in 
that  city — at  one  time  a  tract  on  ordination,  at  another, 
an  essay  on  the  education  of  ebildren.i*  Farel  looked 
through  them,  composing,  translating,  and  seeming,  at 
•one  and  the  same  time,  all  activity,  and  yet  all  medi- 
tation. Anemond  urged  on,  and  superintended  the 
printing,  and  these  letters,  requests,  and  books,  all 
these  little  single  sheeu,  were  among  the  instruments 
of  regeneration  to  that  age.  While  dissoluteness  and 
profligacy  descended  from  the  throne  to  the  lower  or- 
ders, and  darkness  spread  from  the  very  steps  of  the 
altar,  these  writings,  so  inconsiderable  and  unnoticed, 
alone  diffused  the  beams  of  light,  and  the  seeds  of 
holiness. 

But  it  was  especially  God*s  word  that  the  evangelic 
merchant  of  Lyons  required  for  his  fellow-countrymen. 
That  generation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  eager  for 
all  that  could  satisfy  the  re-awakened  intellect,  was  to 
receive  in  its  vernacular  tongue  those  eariy  records  of 
the  first  ages,  redolent  with  the  young  breath  of  human 
tiature,  and  those  holy  oracles  of  apoatolic  times,  bright 
with  the  fullness  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  Vsugris 
wrote  to  Farel — **  Pray,  see  if  it  be  not  possible  to 
hsTo  the  New  Testament  translated  by  some  compe- 
tent hand  ;  it  woukl  be  a  great  blessing  to  France, 
B organdy,  and  Savoy.  AiSl  if  you  should  not  be  al- 
ready prorided  with  the  proper  tvpes,  I  would  order 
some  from  Paris  or  Lyons — but  if  we  have  the  types 
at  Basle,  it  would  be  all  the  better." 

Lefevere  had  previously  published  at  Meaux,  but  by 
detached  portions,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  the  French  language.  Vaugris  wished  some  one  to 
undertake  a  revision  of  the  whole  for  a  new  edition. 
Lefevere  undertook  to  do  so,  and,  as  we  have  already 

*  Opto  enim  Oalliam  Evanffelicls  volamialbos  abundare. 
<CoctQi  Fafello,  M8.  de  Neafcnttel.) 

f  Ut  poovnis  alkittid  ad  me  mittont  (Coot  Far.  MS.  de 
NenfchateL) 

1  tJt  pneta  mutta  erieero  ponlmtts.    (Ibid.) 

\  An  ceaiM  invenin  poMe  Lugdanl,  Meldn,  aut  aUbl  In 
OaU^is  qnl  nof  ad  hec  Jnvars  velint.    (Ibid  ) 

R  YaQgrii  k  Varel ;  (Bale,  39th  Ans .  1634.  MS.  de  Neof- 
eb&tel.) 

f  Bfiitto  tibi  Ilbmm  de  institvcndis  ministris  Ecelaf  is  cum 
libro  de  iatUtaeadis  paexU.  (Coetus  FareUo,  3d  Sqpt.  1034, 
Ibid4 


related,  published  the  entire  rolome  op  the  12th  Octo- 
ber, 1524.  Conrad,  an  uncle  of  Vaugris,  who  had 
also  sought  an  asylum  in  Basle,  sent  for  a  copy.  De 
Coct,  happening  to  be  in  company  with  a  friend  on 
the  I8th  November,  first  saw  the  book,  and  was  over* 
joyed.  "  Lose  no  time  in  going  to  press  a|^in,*'  said 
be,  **  for  I  doubt  not  a  yast  number  of  copies  will  be 
called  for.'** 

Thus  was  the  word  of  God  offered  to  France  side 
bv  side  with  those  traditions  of  the  Church  which 
Rome  is  still  continually  presenting  to  her.  "  How 
can  we  discern,'*  aaked  the  Reformers,  "  between 
what  is  of  a  man  in  your  traditions,  and  that  which  is 
of  God,  save  only  by  the  Scriptures  of  truth  1  The 
maxims  of  the  Fathers,  the  decretals  of  the  Church, 
cannot  be  the  role  of  faith :  they  show  ns  what  was 
the  judgment  of  those  earlier  divines ;  but  only  from  the 
won!  can  we  gather  the  thoughts  of  God.  Everything 
most  be  tested  by  Scripture. 

In  this  manner,  for  the  most  part,  these  printed  works 
were  circulsted.  Farel  and  bis  friends  transmitted  the 
sacred  books  to  certain  dealers  or  colporteurs — poor 
men  of  good  character  for  piety,  who,  bearing  their 
precious  burden,  went  throogh  towns  and  villages — 
from  hoose  to  house— in  Franchecomtd,  Burgundy, 
and  the  neighbouring  districts,  knocking  at  every  door. 
The  books  were  aold  to  them  at  a  low  price,  that  the 
interest  they  had  in  the  sale  might  make  them  the  mora 
industrious  in  disposing  of  them.f  Thus  as  early  as 
1624  there  existed  in  Sasle,  and  having  France  forth» 
field  of  their  operations,  a  Bible  society — an  associa- 
tion of  colporteurs — and  a  religious  tract  society.  It 
is,  then,  a  mistake  to  conceive  that  such  efforts  date 
only  from  our  own  age ;  they  go  back,  at  least  in  the 
identity  of  the  objects  they  propose,  not  merely  to  the 
daya  of  the  Reformation,  but  still  farther,  to  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church. 

The  attention  which  Farol  bestowed  on  France  did 
not  cause  him  to  neglect  the  places  where  he  resided. 
Arriving  at  Mootbeliard,  toward  the  end  of  July,  1524, 
he  had  no  aooner  sown  the  seed,  than,  to  use  the 
language  of  QScolampadius,  the  first-fruits  of  the  har- 
vest began  to  appear.  Farel,  exulting,  communicated 
his  success  to  his  friends.  **  It  is  easy,**  replied  the 
doctor  of  Basle,  "  to  instil  a  few  dogmas  into  the  ears 
of  our  auditors ;  but  Grod  alone  can  change  ineir 
hearta.'*t 

De  Coct,  overjoyed  with  this  intelligence,  hurried 
to  Peter  Toussaint's  house.  *'  To-morrow,*'  said  be, 
with  his .  usual  vivacity,  "  I  set  off  to  visit  FsreL" 
Toussaint,  more  calm,  was  then  writing  to  the  evan- 
gelist of  Montbeliard  :  **  Have  a  care,**  wrote  he ; 
**  the  cause  you  have  taken  in  band  ia  of  aolemn  im- 
portance, and  ahould  not  be  contaminated  by  the  coun- 
sels of  men.  The  great  ones  may  promise  you  their 
favour,  assistance,  aye,  and  heaps  of  gold — hot  to  put 
confidence  in  these  things  is  to  forsake  Jesus  Christy 
snd  to  walk  in  in  darkness.**^  Toussaint  was  in  the 
act  of  closing  his  letter  when  De  Coct  entered  ;  and 
the  latter,  taking  charge  of  it,  set  off  for  Montbeliard. 

He  found  all  the  city  in  commotion.  Several  of  the 
noblea,  in  alarm,  and  casting  a  look  of  contempt  on 
Fare],  exclaimed,  **  What  can  this  poor  wretch  want 
with  us  !  Would  that  he  had  never  come  among  us. 
He  must  not  remain  here,  or  he  will  bring  ruin  upon 
us  as  well  as  upon  himself.**  These  nobles,  who  bad 
retired  to  Montbeliard  in  company  with  the  duke  for 
sbeltar,  feared  least  the  etir  which  evarvwhere  aceom- 

•  M8.ol  the  Conclave  of  Neufobatel. 

\  Vaai^is  k  FareL    (MS.  of  Neufchatel.) 

I  Animum  aatem  immutaxe^  divinaa  opoi  aiL  (CBcoL 
Epp.p.30O) 

V  •  •  A  quibaa  si  pendemos.  Jam  a  Ckrtsto  defiMimin.  (MSu 
ds  NeufchateL) 
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Duiicd  the  spread  of  the  Reformatiou,  sboold,  by  draw- 
ing upon  them  the  notice  of  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand, 
kad  to  their  being  driven  from  their  only  remainir^ 
asylum.  But  the  ecclesiastics  were  FareKs  bitterest 
opponets.  The  superior  of  the  Franciscans  at  Beean- 
fon  hastened  to  Montbeliard,  and  concocted  defenaive 
measures  with  the  clergy  of  that  place.  The  follow- 
ing Sunday,  Farel  had  scarcely  began  to  preach  when 
be  was  interrupted,  and  called  a  liar  and  a  heretic.  Im- 
mediately the  whole  assembly  was  in  an  uproar.  The 
audience  rose^  and  called  for  silence.  The  duke  has- 
tened to  the  spot,  put  both  the  superior  and  Farel  un- 
der arrest,  and  insisted  that  the  former  should  prove 
bis  charges,  or  else  retract  them.  The  superior  chose 
the  latter  course,  and  an  official  report  was  published 
of  the  transaction.* 

This  attack  only  rendered  Farel  more  zealous  than 
before :  thenceforward  he  believed  it  his  duty,  fearless- 
ly, to  unmask  those  interested  priests  ;  and,  drawing 
the  sword  of  the  Word,  be  applied  it  unsparingly.  He 
was  now  more  than  ever  led  to  imitate  Jesus,  rather 
in  his  character  as  the  purifier  of  the  temple,  driving 
out  thence  the  traffickers  and  money-changers,  and 
i^'erthrowing  their  tables,  than  as  the  one  whom  pro- 
phecy declared:  "  He  $haU  not  strive  nor  crv,  neither 
Mhall  his  voice  be  heard  in  the  streets.^*  OScolampa- 
dius  was  affrighted.  These  two  men  were  the  perfect 
types  of  two  characters  diametrically  opposite,  and  yet 
TOth  worthy  of  our  admiration — **Yoor  mission,** 
wrote  CEcoiampadius  to  Farel,  **  is  gently  to  drsw  men 
to  the  truth,  not  to  drag  them  with  violonce  ;  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  not  to  pronounce  maledictions.  Physicians 
resort  to  amputation,  only  when  external  applications- 
bave  failed.  Act  the  part  of  the  physician,  not  of  the 
executioner.  In  my  judgment  it  is  not  enough  that 
70U  are  gentle  toward  tt^  friends  of  the  Truth.  Tou 
must  likewise  vfin  over  the  adversaries.  Or  if  the 
wolves  are  to  be  driven  from  the  fold,  at  leaat  let  the 
■beep  hear  the  voice  of  the  shepherd.  Pour  oil  and 
wine  into  the  wounded  heart — and  be  the  herald  of 
glad  tidings,  not  a  judge  or  a  tyrant."t  The  report 
of  these  things  spread  both  in  France  and  Lorraine, 
and  this  gsthering  together  of  refugees  in  Basle  and 
Montbelivd  began  to  alarm  the  Soibonne  and  the 
Cardinal.  Gladly  would  they  have  broken  op  so  omi' 
sous  an  alliance ;  for  error  knows  no  greater  triumph 
than  the  enlisting  a  renegsde  in  its  ranks.  Alresdy 
bad  Martial  Mazurier,  and  others,  ^ven  the  papal  party 
in  France,  an  opportunity  of  rejotcing  over  shameful 
desertions ;  but  if  they  could  only  succeed  in  seducing 
one  of  those  confessors  of  Christ  who  had  fled  for 
safety  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine— one  who  had  soflered 
much  for  the  name  of  the  Lord — that  were  indeed  a 
Tictory  for  the  hierarchy.  Measures  were  concerted 
and  directed  in  the  first  instance  against  the  young- 
est. 

The  Bean,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  all  the 
circle  which  assembled  at  the  prelste*s  house,  deplored 
the  sad  fate  of  Peter  Toassaint,  once  the  object  of  so 
many  hopes.  He  is  at  Baslo,  JMid  they,  livmg  in  the 
▼ery  house  of  OBcolampadlus,  in  close  intercourse 
with  that  leader  in  this  heresy.  They  wrote  to  him 
movingly,  as  though  his  salvation  waa  at  stake.  Thcae 
letters  were  the  more  distressing  to  the  poor  young 
man,  because  they  bore  evident  marks  of  sincere  affec- 
tion, t  One  of  his  relstions,  probably  the  Dean  him- 
self, urged  him  to  remove  to  Paris,  Metz,  or  whatever 

*  D«r  Ckrktliehe  Handel  za  Mitaspelgard.  Tsrloflte  ait 

grnndllchen  Wshrheit. 

I  Qtiod  Ef  angelistam,  non  tyrannioiim  Isgislatorum  prastss. 
((Ecol.  Epp.  p.  906.) 

t  Me  in  dies  divexari  legendls  anslconini  lltteris  qui  me . . . 
ab  institnto  renorsri  nitiintiir.  (Tossanas  Farelio,  3d  Bep 
MM.    MsnttscriptdsNsafthftcaL) 


place  he  pleased,  provided  it  were  but  m  distaace  ham 
the  Lutherans.  This  relation  bearing  in  mind  bow 
much  Toussaint  waa  indebted  to  him,  doubted  not  hie 
immediate  compliance  with  the  injanctioo;  wfa 
therelbre,  be  found  bis  efforts  unavailing,  bis  stSect 
was  succeeded  by  yident  hatred.  Tbia  resistance, 
on  tbe  part  of  the  young  refugee  ezas|ienited  against 
him  all  his  family  and  friends.  Kecourae  waa  had  to  bis 
mother,  wbo  was  entirely  under  tbe  infiuencn  of  tbe 
monks  :*  the  priesu  cante  about  ber  frightening  bcr, 
and  preauading  her  that  ber  son  bad  l^o  goiltjr  ^ 
crimes  which  could  not  be  named  without  abtmeiinff. 
On  this  the  distressed  parent  wrote  to  ber  aoo  an  aT> 
fectii^  letter,  "  full  of  tears,'*  as  he  says,  in  wbieb  she 
described  her  misery  in  heart-rending  terma.  "  Oh ! 
wretched  mother,"  said  she,  **  Ob !  mmatural  eon  !^ 
Cursed  be  the  breasts  that  suckled  thee,  euxied  be  the 
knees  that  bare  thee.**t 

Poor  Toussaint  was  overwhelmed  with  cooetctna- 
tton.  What  was  he  to  do?  Return  tn  France  he 
could  not.  To  leave  Basle  and  proceed  to  Zurich  or 
Wittemberg,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  kindred,  would 
only  have  added  to  their  distress.  (Ecolampadioa 
suggested  a  middle  course.  ^  Leave  my  bouae,**  aaid 
he.it  With  a  sorrowful  heart  Toussaint  complied,  and 
went  to  lodge  with  a  priest,  both  ignorant  and  oboenre, 
and  so^  well  fitted  to  quiet  tbe  fears  of  bia  relational 
What  a  change  for  him  f  He  bad  no  ioteicoorae  with 
his  beet  eicept  at  meala.  At  aucb  times  they  were 
continually  differing  on  matters  of  fsith^  but,  no  aoooer 
was  bis  meal  endM,  than  Toussaint  hasleued  to  sbol 
himself  in  his  ahamber ;  where,  undisturbed  by  noise 
and  controversy,  he  carefully  atodied  the  woid  of  God. 
'*The  IxNrd  is  my  witness,*'  said  be,  ■'that  m  tbb 
valley  of  tears,  I  have  but  one  desire,  and  that  is,  to 
sec  Christ's  kingdom  extend  itself,  that  all  with  ono 
mouth  may  gbnfy  God.'^B 

One  incident  took  place  and  cheered  TonaaainL 
The  enemies  of  the  Goepel  at  Metz  were  beeomiqg 
more  and  more  powerful.  At  his  entreatw  tbe  cheva- 
lier d'lSsch,  undertook  a  journey  in  July,  1685^  to 
atrengtben  tbe  eyangelical  Christiana  of  that  city.  Ho 
traversed  tbe  forests  of  Vosges,  and  reached  the  place 
where  Leclerc  had  laid  down  his  life,  bringing  with 
him  several  books  with  which  Farel  bad 
him.Y 

But  the  Ftonch  esileadid  not  confine  tbeir  attenCioo 
to  Lofraine.  De  Coct  received  letters  from  one  of 
Farel's  brothers,  depicting,  in  fflooo^  coleon,  tbe  con- 
dition of  Daophiny.  He  carefully  avoided  showing  tbeei^ 
lest  be  should  slarm  the  laint  hearted,  but  bore  them 
on  bia  heart  before  God  in  fervent  prayer,  for  Hia  sU- 
fx>werful  aid.**  In  December,  15M,  one  Petor  Ter- 
rier, a  messenger  from  Dauphiny,  intrusted  with  com- 
missions for  Fsrel  and  Anemond,  arrirod  on  botacback 
at  Montbeliard.  The  knight,  with  hia  oaoal  impetu- 
osity, immediately  resolved  on  retumii^  into  Franco. 
«'  \{  the  said  Peter  hae  brought  money,"  wrote  be  to 
Farel,  **  do  yon  take  it:  if  ho  has  brought  lettom  open 
them,  uke  copies,  and  send  them  to  mo.  I>»  not» 
however,  sell  the  horse,  but  keep  it,  ainco  I  hmj  pei^ 

•Jaaieapalopioxina.    (M&  de  NeafcUteL) 
i  Littorss  ad  me  dedit  plenss  lacrymls  qollMM  naledicll  ct 
aberibsfl  qnai  me  lsctaruDt»  Ite.    {Ibid , 
t  Yitnn  est  (Ecolampadio  connUtiim ...  at  asesecadssmfc, 

\  Ulor  domo  cnjusdan  sscrifcnll.    (Ibid.) 

I|  Ut  ChrisU  rcgnom  quan  latissine  palasL  (M8.deNcBf> 
cbfit(>L) 

T  Qnil  i*en  reCoorns  k  Meta,  U  on  les  snaemis  de  INea 
S^elerent  joumellenent  contro  PEvanf i]&  (TosMnos  VmnV 
lo ;  17th  Dec.  1094.    .MS.  dA  Nenfcbfitel ) 

**  Accept  sate  horam  a  fretre  tiio  epistolsm  quam  bic  Belli 
manifefltSTi :  terrenmr  enin  infirmL  (Cectns  Faralle,  9d 
Sept  1834. 
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haps  need  iu  I  aon  minded  to  enier  Fnmce  tecretlj; 
and  visit  Jacobua  Faber,  (Lefevre)  and  Anodioa. 
Write  me  your  opinion  of  this  plan.'** 

Sncb  waa  the  unreaetved  eoii6dence  which  exiated 
among  tbeae  refugees.  De  Goct,  it  ia  true,  waa  al- 
ready indebted  tbiityaiz  crowns  to  Farel«  wboae  porae 
waa  ever  at  the  aenrice  of  his  frieada.  The  knight'a 
plan  of  returning  to  France  waa  one  of  more  aeal  than 
wiadom.  Hia  babitoal  want  of  oaotion  would  have  ex- 
poaed  him  to  certain  death.  This,  Fareldoubtleaa  ex- 
plained to  him.  Leaving  Basle  he  withdrew  to  a 
amall  town,  having,  aa  he  aaid,  "  great  hopea  of  ac- 
quiring the  German  tongue,  God  wiUmf.^*i 

Farel  continued  to  preach  the  Goapel  at  Montbo- 
liard.  Hia  apirit  waa  grieved  within  him»  beholding 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  that  place  wholly  given 
to  toe  worahip  of  imagee.  In  hia  opinion  it  waa  no 
bettor  than  a  letom  to  heathen  idolatry. 

Nevertheleaa  the  eaboitationa  of  CEcolaropadioa,  and 
the  fear  of  compromising  the  troth,  would,  perhaps, 
have  long  reatmined  him,  but  for  an  anforaeen  ciroom- 
aUnce.  One  day,  toward  the  end  of  Febroary  (it 
waa  the  feaat  of  St.  Anthony,)  Farel  waa  walking  near 
the  banka  of  a  little  river  that  rona  throogh  the  town, 
below  the  lofty  rock  on  which  stands  the  ciudel,  when 
•a  be  reached  the  bridge,  be  met  a  processkm,  reciting 
pnyen  to  St  Anthony,  and  headed  by  two  priesu, 
bearing  the  image  of  that  aaint.  He  ihua  found  bimaelf 
anddeuly  brought  into  contact  with  tbeae  auperatkiona. 
A  violent  struggle  took  place  in  bis  soul ;  shall  he  be 
ailent,  or  conceal  himself  1  would  it  not  be  a  cowardly 
want  of  faith  1  Tbeae  dumb  idola,  borne  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  ignorant  prieata,  made  hie  blood  boil.  He 
boldly  advanced,  anatched  from  the  prieat'a  arma  the 
ahrine  of  the  holy  hermit,  and  threw  it  from  the  bridge 
into  the  stream.  Then,  turning  toward  the  aatCMiiabed 
crowd,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  «*  Poor  idolaters,  will  ye 
never  put  away  your  idols  1"t 

The  priests  and  people  were  motionless  in  aatoniah- 
meot.  A  holy  fear  for  a  while  paralyaed  them ;  but 
soon  recovering  they  exclaimed,  **  The  image  ia  aink- 
ing,"  and  their  motionless  silence  waa  snccoeded  by 
tiansporto  of  rage.  The  crowd  would  have  mabed 
npon  the  aacrilegioua  wretch  who  had  buried  into  the 
river  the  object  of  their  adoration ;  but  Farel,  we  know 
not  bow,  escaped  their -fory.^ 

Many  may  regret  that  the  Reformer  allowed  bimaelf 
to  be  hurried  into  an  act  which  tended  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  truth.  We  csn  enter  into  their  feelings. 
Let  DO  man  think  bimaelf  authorised  to  attack  with  vio- 
lence, an  inatitmion  which  has  the  publie  sanction.  Vet 
is  there  in  this  zeal  of  the  Reformer  a  aomething  more 
noble  than  the  coU  prudence  so  common  in  the  world, 
and  which  shrinks  from  incurring  the  smallest  danger, 
or  making  the  moat  trifling  aaorifice  for  the  advance- 
ment of  God*a  kingdom.  Farel  well  knew  that  by  this 
act  be  was  expoetog  bimaelf  to  the  death  which  Le- 
clerc  had  auffered.  Bat  hia  own  conacience  boie  tea- 
timony  that  he  desired  only  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God,  and  this  elevated  him  above  all  foar. 

After  tbia  incident  of  the  bridge,  ia  which  we  die- 
cem  his  natural  character,  Farel  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal bimaelf,  and  soon  afterward  to  quit  the  city.  He 
took  refuge  with  (Ecolampadhis  at  Baale ;  bat  be  ever 
reuined  that  attachment  to  Montbeliard,  which  a  aer- 


»  Coct  a  Farel,  Deo.  IIOL    M8.  de  Nenfchatel. 

t  Coct  a  Farel,  Jan.  l«ft.    (Ibid.) 

I  Revne  da  Danphine,  torn.  ii.  p.  89.    MB.  de  Choepafd. 

%  M.  KirchhoiTer,  in  his  Life  of  Farel,  riTet  this  eireum. 
Stance  as  an  uncertain  tradition :  but  it  it  relaled  by  Protestant 
writera,  and  besides  seems  to  me  perfectly  coniitteat  witb  the 
character  of  Farel  and  the  fears  of  JEcolampadiun  It  is  our 
dtttv  to  admit  the  weakaeM  of  the 
Vv 


vant  of  God  never  ceaaea  to  cheriah  for  the  scene  of 
the  firat-fruita  of  hia  minialry.* 
At  Baale,  aad  tidings  sWaited  him.     Himself  a  fn- 

fitive,  be  now  learned  that  Aneroond  de  Coct  was 
sngerously  ilL  Farel  immediately  remitted  to  him 
foorgold  crowna :  bat  on  the  25th  of  March,  a  letter  from 
Oawald  Myconioa  brought  him  intelligence  of  the 
knight *8  death.  **  Let  us  ao  live,"  wrote  Oswald, 
"  tint  we  may  enter  into  that  rest  which  we  truat  the 
soul  of  Anemond  haa  now  entered  upon."t 

Thua  prematurely  died  Anemond  ;  atill  young,  foil 
of  activity  and  eneigy,  in  bimaelf  a  boat,  ready  to  un- 
dertake every  labour,  and  brave  every  danger  in  the 
hope  of  evangelizing  France.  Gm2's  vfavt  an  not  omr 
vfojfs.  Not  long  before,  and  near  Zoricb  too,  another 
noble,  Ulric  von  Hutten,  bad  breathed  his  laat.  Points 
of  resemblance  are  not  wanting  between  the  two ;  but 
the  piety  and  Christian  virtues  of  the  native  of  Dao- 
phiirf  entitle  him  to  rank  Aur  above  the  level  of  the  wit* 
ty  and  intrepid  enemy  of  the  Pope  and  monka. 

Shortly  after  Anemond*a  death,  Farel,  finding  it  ini- 
poaaible  to  remain  at  Baale,  whence  he  had  already  been 
expelled,  joined  his  friends  Capito  and  Bucer  at  Stras- 


at  MontbeUard  and  at  Baale,  aa  well  as  at  Lv- 
ona,  the  ranka  of  the  Reformera  were  thinned.  Of 
those  who  most  sealoasly  contended  for  the  faith,  some 
had  been  removed  by  death— others  were  scsttered  by 
persecution,  and  in  exile.  In  vain  did  tbe  combatanta 
turn  their  efibrta  in  every  direction.  On  all  sides  they 
were  rspolsed.  But  though  the  forces  concentrated 
6rat  at  Meanx,  then  at  Lyons,  and  laatty  at  Basle,  had 
been  successively  broken  up,  there  remained  here  and 
there,  in  Lorraine,  at  Meaux,  and  even  in  Paris,  good 
aoldiers,  wbostru«rlcd,  more  or  less  openly,  iu  support 
€»f  God*a  word  in  France.  Though  the  Reformation 
aaw  ita  ranka  broken,  it  atill  had  its  single  champions. 
Againat  Uieae  tbe  Soiboone  and  the  Parliment  now 
turned  their  anger.  The  reaolution  waa  taken  to  ex- 
terminate from  tbe  soil  of  France  the  devoted  men 
who  had  undertaken  to  plant  thereon  the  atandard  of 
Jesoa  Christ ;  and  unprecedented  misfortunes  seemed 
at  this  seaaon  to  conapire  with  the  enemiea  of  the  Re* 
formation  to  favour  the  attainment  of  their  porpose. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Farel's  stay  at  Montbeliard 
great  eventa  had  indeed  taken  place  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world.  Lannoy,  and  Pescara,  Charle's  generals, 
having  quitted  France  on  the  approach  of  Francis  I., 
that  Prince  crossed  the  Alps,  and  blockaded  Pavia. 
On  the  34th  of  Febn»ry,  1535,  Peacara  attacked  him. 
Bonnivet,  la  Tr^mouille,  la  Paliaae  and  Leacore  died, 
fighting  by  hia  aide.  The  Duke  of  Alengon,  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood  and  huaband  of  Margaret,  fled, 
canying  with  him  the  rear-guard,  and  died  of  ahame 
and  grief  at  Lyons.  Francis  bimaelf,  thrown  from  his 
horse,  surrendered  hia  aword  to  Charles  de  Lannoy, 
viceroy  of  Najitea,  who  received  it  kneding  on  one 
knee.  The  ICing  of  France  waa  the  Emperor'a  priso- 
ner !  Hia  captivity  aeeroed  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
misfortunes.  "  Nothing  is  left  me  but  honour  and  Ii  fe,*' 
wrote  that  Prince  to  hia  mother.  But  to  none  waa 
ihia  event  more  affecting  than  to  Maigaret  The  glo- 
ry of  her  eountiy  over-clouded,  France  without  a  roon* 
arch,  and  expoaed  to  accomolated  dangers,  her  beloved 
brother  the  captive  of  hia  haughty  foe,  her  husband  dis- 
honoured and  dead,  what  an  overflowing  cup  of  bitter- 
neas !  But  ahe  bad  a  Comforter :  and  while  her 
brother  aouffht  to  comfort  himself  by  repeating.  **  Tout 
est  perdu,  fors  rhonruur  !"  (all  ia  lost  save  honour  L) 

*Ingens  aflectns,  qoi  me  cogit  Mampelgardum  smaie. 
(Farefii  fipp.) 

\  Qoo  Anemundi  spiritum  Jam  perrsnisse  speramas.  (My 
conios  Farello,  MS.de  NeulbhateL} 
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She  w»8  able  to  aay,  *For$  Jtmu  seul^  mon  frere,/U» 
de  DieUf'  "  Save  Chriat  alone,  xaj  brother,  Sod  of 
God!"* 

All  France,  nobles,  parliment,  and  people,  were  over- 
whelmed in  consternation.  Ere  long,  as  in  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Charch,  the  calamity  which  bad 
overtaken  the  state  was  chaxgod  apon  the  Christians, 
and  the  cry  of  fanatics  on  aU  sides  demanded  their 
blood  as  the  means  of  averting  farther  misfortunes. 
The  moment,  therefore,  was  favourable  to  the  oppo- 
sers  of  the  troth  ;  it  was  not  enough  to  have  dislodg- 
ed the  evangelical  Christians  from  the  three  strong 
positions  they  ))ad  taken  op,  it  was  necessary  to  profit 
by  the  popular  panic  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot, 
and  utterly  to  extirpate  a  power  which  was  becoming 
•o  formidable  to  the  Papacy. 

At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  and  loudest  in  these 
clamours,  were  Beds,  Daoheane,  and  Lecootorier. 
These  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Gospel  flattered 
themselves  that  they  might  easily  obtain,  from  public 
terror,  the  victims  hitherto  refused.  They  went  im- 
mediately to  work  employing  fanatical  harangues,  la- 
mentations, threats,  and  libels,  to  aioose  the  angry 
paaaions  of  the  nation  and  its  goveroora,  vomiting  fire 
and  flame  against  their  adversaries,  and  heaping  insults 
upon  themt 

They  stopped  at  nothing ;  dishonestly  qnpting  their 
words,  without  reference  to  any  explanatory  context, 
substituting  expressions  of  their  own  in  place  of  those 
used  by  the  teachers  they  wished  to  inculpate,  and 
omitting,  or  adding,  according  as  was  necessary,  to 
blacken  the  character  of  theif  opponents.!  Such  is 
the  testimony  of  Erasmus  himself. 

Nothing  so  much  excited  their  anger  ae  the  doctrine 
of  Salvation  by  Free  Grace-^the  corner-stone  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  the  Reformation.  **  When  I  contem- 
plate,** said  Beda,  **  these  three  men,  Lefevre,  Eras- 
mus, and  Luther,  in  other  respects  gifted  with  so 
penetrating  a  genius,  leagued  together  in  a  conspiracy 
asainst  meritorious  woilu,  and  resting  all  the  weight 
of  salvation  on  faith  alone,^  1  am  no  longer  astonished 
that  thousands,  led  away  by  such  teaching,  begin  to 
say,  *  Why  should  I  fast  and  mortify  my  body  V  Let 
us  baniah  from  France  this  hateful  doctrine  of  grace. 
This  neglect  of  good  works  is  a  fatal  snare  of  the 
devil." 

Thus  did  the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne  fight  against 
the  faith.  He  would  naturally -find  supporters  in  a 
profligate  court,  and  likewise  in  another  class  of  people, 
more  respectable,  but  not  less  opposed  to  the  Gospel ; 
we  mesn  those  grave  men,  and  ri^d  moralists,  who, 
devoted  to  the  study  of  laws  and  judicial  forms,  dis- 
cern in  Christianity  no  more  than  a  system  of  laws, 
and  in  the  Church  only  a  sort  of  moral  police,  and  who, 
unable  to  make  the  doctrines  of  man's  spiritual  help- 
lessness, the  new  birth,  and  justification  by  faith,  square 
with  the  legal  habit  of  their  minds,  are  induced  to  re- 
gard them  as  fanciful  imaginations,  danserous  to  public 
morals  and  to  national  prosperity.  This  averaion  to 
the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  manifested  itself  in  the  16th 
century,  under  two  widely  different  forma.  In  Italy 
and  in  Poland  it  took  the  form  of  Socinianism,  so  called 
from  its  originator,  who  was  descended  from  a  cele- 
brated family  of  jurista  at  Sienna ;  while  in  France,  it 
showed  itself  in  the  stem  decrees  and  burnings  of  the 
Parliament. 


Contemninff  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Reformers,  and  thmking  it  i 


*  Les  MaiiueritM  de  la  Mszguerita^  p.  99. 

\  Flof  qaam  sourrilliboi  conviciit  debacchsntes  . 


.(Er. 


Tnueiseo  Regi,  p.  IIOS) 

t  Pro  meit  verbis  supponit  sua,  prstermittit  addit.  (Ibid.  p. 
«7.) 

S  C/um  Kaqne  cemeram  trei  istof  . .  uno  onimo  in  opera 
neritorta  conspiraiie.  (Natalis  Beda  Apologia  advenus 
daadeitlnof  Lutheranoi,  foL  41.) 


to  do  something  at  this  season  of  overwhelming  cala- 
mity, the  Parliament  presented  an  address  to  Loaiea 
of  Savoy,  remonstrating  strongly  on  the  conduct  of 
the  government  toward  the  new  teaching :  **  Heresy,** 
said  they,  **  baa  raised  its  head  among  us,  and  tbs 
king,  by  his  neglecting  to  bring  the  heretics  to  the  scsf- 
fold,  has  drawn  down  upon  us  the  wrath  of  heaven.** 

At  the  same  time  the  pulpits  resounded  with  lamco- 
tations,  threstenings,  and  maledictions ;  and  profii|ic 
and  signal  punishments  were  loudly  demanded.  Mar- 
tial Mazurier  took  a  prominent  pert  among  the  preacb- 
era  of  Paris,  and  endeavouring  by  his  violence  to  e&ce 
the  recollection  of  his  former  connexion  with  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Reformation,  inveiehed  against  such  as 
wero  "  secretly  the  disciples  o?  Luther."  *'  Know 
you,*'  cried  he,  "  the  rapid  prograes  of  this  poison ! 
Know  you  its  strength  i  It  acta  with  inconceiTaUis 
rapiditv ;  in  a  moment  it  may  destroy  tens  of  thousands 
01^  souls.    Ah !  well  may  we  tremble  for  Franee.*** 

It  was  not  diflicult  to  excite  the  Qoeea-moliier 
against  the  favourers  of  the  Reformation.  Her  daogb- 
ter  Margaret,  the  chief  personages  of  the  coort,  she 
herself,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  who  had  ever  been  devoted 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  had  been  by  certain  of  the  fana- 
tics, charged  with  countenancing  Lefevre,  Berqain,  and 
the  other  innovators.  Had  she  not  been  known,  in- 
sinuated her  accusers,  to  read  their  traeta  and  transla- 
tiona  of  the  Bible  %  The  Queen-mother  was  not  un- 
willing to  clear  herself  of  such  dishonouring  suspicions. 
Already  she  had  deapatched  her  confessor  to  the  Sor- 
bonne to  inquire  of  that  body  as  to  the  best  method  of 
extirpating  this  heresy.  **  The  detestable  doctrine  of 
Luther,"  said  she,  in  her  message  to  the  faculty,  "  every 
day  sains  new  adherents."  The  faculty  smiled  on  thie 
receipt  of  thia  message.  The  time  had  been  when 
the  representations  they  had  made  were  dismjssed  with- 
out so  much  aa  a  bearing ;  but  now  their  advice  was 
humbly  solicited  in  the  matter.  At  length  they  held 
within  their  grasp  that  heresy  which  they  had  so  kmg 
desired  to  stifle.  They  deputed  Noel  Beda  to  rebuu 
an  immediate  anawer  to  the  Queen- Regent.  **  Since,** 
aaid  the  fanatical  syndic,  **  the  sermons,  discossioaa, 
and  books,  with  which  we  have  so  often  opposed  heresy, 
have  failed  to  arrest  its  progress,  a  proclamation  ooght 
to  be  put  forth,  prohibiting  the  cireulation  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  heretics — snd  if  these  measures  should 
prove  insuflScient,  force  and  restraint  ahould  be  eai- 
ployed  against  the  persmu  of  the  false  teachers ;  for 
they  who  resist  the  light  must  be  subdued  by  /ramtsA- 
ments  and  t£rr€r,"i 

But  Louiaa  had  not  even  waited  for  their  answer. 
Scareeiy  had  Francis  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Charles 
v.,  when  she  wrote  to  the  Pope,  consulting  him  aa  to 
his  wishes  with  respect  to  heretics.  It  waa  important 
to  Louisa's  policy  to  aecure  to  herself  the  favour  of  a 
pontiff  who  had  power  to  raise  all  Italy  against  the 
conqueror  of  Pavia ;  and  she  did  not  think  uat  favour 
would  be  too  dearly  bousht  at  the  cost  of  some  French 
blood.  The  Pope,  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  let- 
ting loose  his  vengence  in  the  **•  most  Christian  king- 
dom," against  a  heresy  of  which  he  had  failed  to  airsst 
the  progress  either  in  Switxeriand  or  (Germany,  gave 
inatant  directiona  for  the  esti^lishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Fnnce,  and  despatched  a  boll  to  that  effect  to 
the  Parliament.  At  the  aame  time  Doprat,  whom  the 
pontiff  had  created  a  cardinal,  at  the  aame  time  be- 
stowing upon  him  the  archbiahopric  of  Sens  and  a  rich 

*  MatnritM  contra  ocealtoa  Lutberi  discipnil  oa  declanat, 
RO  recentia  Teneni  celeritatem  rimqae  denonciat 
ragii  Navarrtt  rymnaitii  historia,  p.  091.) 

t  HiBtoire  dei<Vaiverdto.  par  Crsvier,  v.  p.  IMw 
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•Miey,  Uboured  to  testify  bis  gratitude  for  these  fa- 
Toofs,  by  hie  iodefatigsble  oppoeition  to  the  heretics. 
Thus  the  Pope,  end  the  Regent,  the  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  end  the  Parliament,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  fana- 
tica,  were  now  combining  to  rain  the  Gospel  and  put 
ito  confesson  to  death. 

The  Psrliament  was  first  in  motion.  The  time  bad 
airived,  when  it  was  necessaiy  that  the  first  body  in 
the  state  shoald  take  ateps  sgainst  the  new  doctrine : 
moreover,  it  mijght  seem  call^  to  act,  inasmnch  as  the 
public  tfanqaiUity  was  at  stake.  Accordingly,  the  Par- 
hament,  **  under  the  impulse  of  a  holy  leal  sffainst  the 
innovations,"  issued  an  edict,*  '*  that  the  Bishop  of 
Peris,  end  cerUin  other  bishops,  should  be  held  respon- 
sible to  M.  Philippe  Pott,  president  of  requests,  and 
Andrew  Yerjos,  its  counsellor,  and  to  Messiree  Wil- 
liam Duchesne,  and  Nicolas  Leclere,  doctors  of  divi- 
nity, to  institute  and  conduct  the  trial  of  persons  tainted 
with  the  Lutheran  doctrine." 

"  And  with  a  paipose  of  making  it  appear  that  those 
peraons  were  acting  rather  under  the  authority  of  the 
Chorch  than  of  the  Pariiament,  it  pleased  his  Holi- 
ness, the  Pope,  to  forward  a  brief,  dated  SOth  May, 
1535,  in  which  he  appioved  the  commissioners  that  had 


**  Accordinglv,  in  pursnanee  of  these  measures,  all 
who,  beinff  called  before  these  deputies,  were  bv  the 
bishop  or  by  the  ecclesiasticar judges,  pronounced  Im* 
tkeraiu,  were  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm— that  is, 
to  the  raid  Psrliament,  who  forthwith  condemned  them 
to  the  flamee.*'t  We  quote  the  very  words  of  a  manu- 
script of  that  age. 

Such  was  the  dreadful  court  of  Inquisition,  appoint- 
ed, during  the  captirity  of  Francis  I.,  to  take  cosni- 
ssnce  of  the  charge  against  the  Evangelic  Christians 
of  France,  as  dangerous  to  the  state.  lu  mambers 
were  two  laymen  and  two  ecclesisstics  ;  and  one  of 
these  latter  was  Duchesne,  nest  to  Beds  the  most  fana- 
tica]  of  the  adverse  party.  Shame  had  prevented  their 
placing  Beda  himself  in  the  commission,  but  his  influ- 
ence wss  only  the  more  secured  by  the  precaution. 

Thus  the  machinery  was  setup — its  various  springs 
in  order-^and  every  one  of  its  blows  likely  to  be  mor- 
tal. It  was  an  important  point  to  settle  against  whom 
its  first  proceedings  should  be  taken.  Beda,  Duch- 
esne, ano  Leclere,  M.  Philip  Pott,  the  preskienr,  snd 
Andrew  Venus,  the  counsellor,  met  to  deliberate  on 
this  point.  Was  there  not  the  Count  of  Montbrun, 
the  old  friend  of  Louis  XII.,  and  the  former  ambassa- 
dof  at  the  court  of  Rome,  Brigonnet,  then  Bishop  of 
Meauz !  This  committee  of  public  safety,  of  1535, 
thought  that  by  singling  out  its  object  from  an  elevat- 
ed station,  it  should  strike  terror  throngh  all  hearts. 
This  eonsiderstion  seeme  to  have  decided  them ;  and 
the  Tenerable  bishop  received  notice  of  trial. 

Far  from  quailing  before  the  persecution  of  1533, 
Brigoonei  had  persisted,  in  conjunciion  with  Lefevro, 
in  opposing  the  popular  superstitions.  The  more  emi- 
nent his  station  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State,  the 
more  fotai  did  the  effect  of  his  example  appear,  and  the 
more  did  hie  enemies  judge  it  necerasry  to  extort  from 
him  a  public  recantation,  or  to  bring  him  to  a  yet  more 
piblic  retribution.  The  court  of  inquisition  lost  no  time 
m  collecting  and  prapsiing  the  evidence  against  him. 
He  was  chuged  with  harbouring  the  tea^rs  of  the 
new  heresy :  it  was  alleged  that  a  week  after  the  superior 
of  the  Cordeliers  had  presched  m  St.  Martin*s  church 
at  Meaoz,  by  direction  of  the  Soibonne,  to  restore 

*  De  U  religion  eatboUqne  en  Francs,  par  de  Letoau.  M8. 
de  la  bibliotheque  de  Sainte-Oeaevieve  at  Pari*. 

fThe  MS.  of  the  Library  of  8t  OeneTiere,  whence  I  have 
derived  this  fragment,  beaxs  the  name  of  Lexean,  but  in  the 
eslskgus  thst  of  Lofebraw 


sound  doctrine — ^Briqonnet  bad  himself  occupied  the 
pulpit,  and,  in  publicly  refuting  him,  had  designated 
the  preacher  and  his  brother  Coraeliers  impostors,  false 
prophets,  and  hypocrites ;  and  that,  not  ratisfied  with 
that,  he  had,  through  his  official,  summoned  the  superi- 
or to  appear  personally  to  answer  to  him.* 

It  would  even  eeem,  if  we  may  trust  to  one  manu- 
script of  the  time,  that  the  Bishop  had  gone  much  far- 
ther, and  that  he  in  peison,  attended  by  Lefevre,  had 
in  the  aotumn  of  1634  gone  over  hisxiiocese,  commit- 
ting to  the  flames,  wherever  he  came,  all  images,  the 
crucifix  alone  excepted.  So  dsring  a  conduct,  which 
would  ^  to  prove  so  much  decision,  combined  with 
much  timidity  in  the  character  of  Bri^onnet—if  wo 

S've  credit  to  the  fact*— would  not  fix  upon  him  the 
ame  visited  on  other  iconoelsMU ;  for  he  was  at  the 
head  of  that  Church  whose  superstitions  he  then  sought 
to  reform,  and  was,  therefore,  acting  at  least  in  ttie 
sphere  of  his  rights  and  duties. t 

However  we  may  regard  it^  in  the  eyee  of  the  ene- 
miea  of  the  Ooepel,  the  charge  against  Bri<}onnet  was 
of  a  very  asgravated  character.  He  had  not  merely 
impugned  the  ChurehJa  authority,  he  had  erected  bina* 
self  against  the  Sorbonne  itself--that  eociety,  all  the 
energies  of  whioh  were  directed  to  the  perpetuation  of 
iu  own  greatoees.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  joy  in 
the  society  at  the  hatelliffence  that  its  advemnr  was  to 
stand  a  trial  before  the  Inquisition,  and  John  Bochsrt, 
one  of  the  leading  Iswyersof  the  time,  pleading  before 
the  Parliament  against  Bri^oonet,  exclaimed  aloud-^ 
'*  Neither  the  bishop,  nor  any  single  individual  can 
lawfully  exalt  himself,  or  open  his  mouth  as^inst  the 
faculty.    Neither  is  the  facultv  called  to  discuss  or 

Sive  its  reasons  at  the  bar  of  the  raid  bishop,  whose 
uty  it  is  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  wisdom  of  that 
holy  society*  but  to  esteem  it  as  under  the  guidance 
of  God  himself.'*t 

In  conformity  with  this  representation,  the  Parlia- 
ment put  forth  an  edict  on  the  8d  October,  1535, 
wherein,  after  authorizing  the  arrest  of  sll  those  who 
had  been  informed  againat;  it  gave  orders  that  the 
bishop  should  be  examind  by  Master  James  Menager 
and  Andrew  Verjus,  counseUors  of  the  court,  touching 
the  teatters  charged  against  him.^ 

The  order  of  the  Pariiament  struck  terror  to  the 
bishop's  heart.  Briconnet,  twico  honoured  with  the 
post  of  ambassador  at  Rome— Briqonnet,  s  bishop,  a 
noble,  the  intimate  friend  of  Louis  XII.,  and  Francis 
I. — to  undergo  an  interrogatory  by  two  counsellors  of 
the  court  ...  ^  He  who  had  fondlv  dreSmed  that 
God  would  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  the  king,  his  mother, 
and  his  sister,  a  flame  thst  would  ran  through  the  king- 
dom,  now  beheld  that  kinsdom  turning  sgainst  him,  in 
the  endeavour  to  quench  that  fire  which  it  had  receiv- 
ed from  Heaven.  The  king  was  a  captive ;  his  mothef 
was  placing  heraelf  at  the  head  of  the  enemy's  force  ; 
and  Margaret  dismayed  by  the  miafortunes  of  her  coun* 
try,  no  longer  dared  to  avert  tlieblow  directed  against 
her  dearest  friends,  and  falling  first  on  the  spiritual 

•  Hist  de  lUniverelte,  par  Crovier,  v.  p.  904. 

t  In  the  library  of  the  paators  of  Neufch&tel,  ii  a  letter  of 
Bebville,  In  which  the  following  pasinge  occnn  :  "  Je  te 
notifie  que  I'eveqne  de  Meanx  en  Brie  pres  Paria  cwn  .Xmo^ 
Fahro  UapuUnn,  depnia  trola  moia,  en  riiJtant  I'ereohe  ont 
brule  uetvL  toua  lea  imagei,  reserve  le  crvcifiz,  et  sont  person 
ellement  ajoames  &  Paris  a  ee  mois  de  mars  venant  nour  re* 
pondre  eonm  SMprssM  cwrim  d  iMitMfttf e(e."  I  am  rather  dis* 
posed  to  think  the  fact  truly  stated,  though  Sebville  was  not 
on  the  spot,  Mezenr,  Daniel,  and  Maimbourgh  make  no  men? 
tion  of  ft.  These  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who  are  not  very 
circumstantial,  may  have  had  motives  ibr  passing  over  the  fact 
in  silence,  considering  the  iasnaof  the  trial ;  and  moreover, 
the  report  of  Sebville  agreei  with  all  the  known  btots.  How* 
ever,  the  malter  is  open  to  question. 

t  HUt.  de  I'Universite.  par  Crevier.  r.  p.  904. 

\  Maimbourg  Hist,  du  Calr.  p,  14. 
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father  who  bad  ao  ofUn  cbeerBd  and  comforted  her. 
Not  long  before  thie,  ahe  had  wrioeo  to  Brifonoet  a 
letter  full  of  pioaa  emotions :  **  Ob  !"  ahe  had  laid, 
'*  that  this  poor  languid  heart  might  ezperieDce  some 
warmth  of  that  love  with  which  f  would  that  it  were 
burnt  to  ashes.***  But  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
question  was  one  of  liteial  burnings.  Such  mystical 
expreMiona  were  not  now  in  season  ;  and  oDe  who  re- 
solved to  confess  the  faith  moat  brave  the  seafibkl ! 
The  poor  biahop»  who  had  been  so  sanguine  in  the 
hope  lo  see  the  Reformation  gradually  and  gently  win* 
iiiog  its  way  in  men's  minds,  trembled  in  dismay  when 
he  found,  that,  at  the  Seventh  hour,  it  most  be  par- 
chased  at  the  aacrifice  of  life  itself.  It  ia  poeaible  aoch 
a  thought  may  never  before  have  oocvurrod  to  him,  and 
he  recoiled  from  it  in  an  agany  of  fear. 

One  hope,  however,  remained  for  Briqonnet ;  and 
that  waa,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  appear  before 
the  Chambera  of  Parliament  in  geneml  aae^obly  agreea- 
Uy  to  the  privilege  belooging,  by  custom,  to  his  rank. 
Doubtless,  in  that  au£uat  and  oumeroua  assembly  sooic 
generous  heaiis  would  respond  to  his  appeal,  and  es 
pouse  his  caase.  Accordingly,  he  hnmbly  petitioned 
Che  court  to  giant  him  thie  indulgence ;  but  his  enemies 
had  equally  with  himself  ealcoUced  the  possible  isaoe 
of  such  a  hearing.  Had  they  not  learned  a  lesson  when 
Lniher,  in  presence  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  at  Worma, 
bad  shsken  the  resolution  of  those  who  had  previoualy 
■eemed  most  decided  1  Carafoiiy  closing  every  aveone 
of  eacape,  they  exerted  themselves  with  such  effect, 
thst  the  Parliament  on  the  85th  October,  19S5,  in  an 
•diet  affiAning  that  previously  issued,!  refused  Briqon- 
net the  favour  he  had  petitioned  for. 

Behold  the  Bishop  of  Meaoz,  placed  like  a  common 
priest  of  the  lowest  order  before  Masters  Jamea  Mena- 
for  and  Andrew  Vsrios.  Those  two  jurisconsults. 
Uie  obedient  tools  of  the  Sorbonne,  were  not  likely  to 
be  swayed  by  those  higher  considerations  to  which  the 
Chambers  of  Parliament  might  be  acceeaible ;  they 
.were  men  of  facU :  was  it,  or  waa  it  not,  a  fact,  that 
the  bishop  had  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  society  ? 
With  them,  this  was  the  only  question.  Accordingly 
Bri^onnet^a  conviction  was  secored. 

While  the  swonl  waa  thus  impending  over  the  head 
of  the  biahop,  the  monka,  priests,  and  doctors,  made 
the  best  use  of  their  time ;  they  saw  plainly  that  if 
Briqonnet  could  be  persuaded  to  retnct,  their  intereat 
would  be  better  aerved  than  by  his  martyrdom.  His 
death  would  but  inflame  the  seal  of  those  who  were 
nnited  with  him  in  their  faith,  while  his  aposucy  would 
plunge  them  in  the  deepeat  disconragoment.  They 
accordinely  went  to  work.  They  visited  him,  and 
pressed  him  with  their  entreaties.  Martial  Mazurier 
•apecially  atrained  every  nerve  to  oige  him  to  a  fall,  as 
he  himself  hsd  fallen.  Aignmento  were  not  wanting, 
which  might,  to  Briqonnet,  seem  spacioua.  Would 
he  then  take  the  consequence,  and  be  rejected  from  his 
office  1  If  he  romsined  ia  the  church,  might  he  not 
nee  his  influence  with  the  king  and  the  court  to  an  ex 
lent  of  good  which  it  was  not  easy  to  estimate !  What 
would  become  of  bis  friends  when  his  power  waa  at  an 
end  ?  Waa  not  his  resists  nee  likely  to  compromise 
the  success  of  a  Reformation  which,  to  be  ssluUrv 
and  lasting,  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  len- 
Ifroate  influence  of  the  clergy  !  How  many' would  be 
starobled  by  his  persisting  in  oppositbn  to  the  Church ; 
hnd,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  would  be  won  over 
by  his  concessions  1  His  advisers  pretended  that  thej, 
(oo,  were  anxious  for  a  Reformation  ;  **  All  ia  going 
on  by  insensible  steps,"  said  they  ;  "  both  at  the  court, 
in  the  city,  and  in  the  prbvences,  things  are  progress- 

•  MS.  de  la  Bibtioth.    Rojsle,  8  F.  No.  337. 
t  Matmbourg  HJst.  da  Oalr.  p.  IS. 


not  knowinff  which  way  to  tnn,  be  Mterad, 
and  stombled  against  Uie  stone  that  had  been  artfully 


ing :  and  would  he,  in  the  mere  ligfatnaea  of  hia  hnmi 
dash  the  fair  proapect  in  view  !  After  all  he  waa  nnt 
asked  to  relioqoish  what  he  hsd  taught,  but  ner^ 
ly  to  comply  with  the  establiahed  oider  of  the  Choidi. 
Could  it  be  well,  at  a  time  when  France  waa  euffering 
under  the  pressure  of  so  many  revecsea^^toaiirnp  new 
confusions  ?  *'  In  the  name  of  religion,  oeuntry,  friends 
— nay,  even  of  the  Reformation  itwtU-^caiutmt  f*  eaid 
they.  Such  are  the  sophisms  that  are  the  ruin  of  many 
a  noble  enterprise. 

Yet  every  one  of  these  consideiatMns  had  its  in- 
fluence on  the  biahop*8  mhid.  The  Tempter,  wbo 
came  to  Jesus  in  the  wHdemesa, 
self  to  Brigonnet  in  fair  and 
and  instead  of  saying,  with  his  Master,  *'  Get  thee  be- 
kini  me,  iSalan/"  he  heftrd,  lisiened,  and  eonwdeied 
his  snggestiona.  .  •  .  Thenceforward  hb  futhfnlnesa 
was  at  an  end. 

Brigonnet  had  never  been  embniked,  with  all  his 
heart,  like  Farel  or  Luther  in  thn  HOtwnent  which 
was  then  remoulding  the  Choieh.  ItMre  wne  in  Urn 
a  eon  of  myatieal  tendeney,  which  enfcahkia  thn  soob 
in  which  it  gains  place,  and  takee  from  them  the  firai- 
ness  and  confldenee  which  are  derived  from  a  Faith 
that  rests  simply  on  the  word  of  God.  The  erase  he 
was  called  to  take  np,  thtt  he  might  follow  Christ,  waa 
too  heavy  for  him.*  Shaken  in  reaolotion,  alaimad, 
diny,i 

~  againat  I 
laid  in  his  pathf  ...  he  fell ;  and,  inatead  of  throw* 
ing  himselr  mio  the  erma  of  Christ,  he  caat  hiaaelf  at 
the  feet  of  Mazurier,t,  and,  by  a  shameful  recantation, 
brought  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  ghiiy  of  a  noble  fidel- 
ity.^ 

Thus  fell  Briqonnet,  the  friend  of  Lefevre  and  of 
Margaret ;  and  thoa  the  eariiest  protector  of  the  goe- 
pel  in  France,  denied  that  good  news  of  Grace,  in  the 
criminal  thought  that  his  abiding  faithful  woold  eom- 
promiao  his  influence  in  the  Church,  at  the  comt,  and 
m  the  kin^om.  Bnt  what  hie  enemies  ronreeenttd 
as  the  savmg  of  hie  conntyy,  was,  peihapa,  the  gveat- 
eet  of  ita  miafortunee.  What  might  not  have  been 
the  consequence,  if  Briqonnet  had  poeeeseed  the  con- 
rage  of  Lutherl  If  one  of  the  meet  eminant  of  the 
French  bishops,  enjoying  the  respect  of  the  kinn  and 
the  love  of  the  people,  hnd  ascended  the  scaflbld,  and 
there,  like  *  the  poor  of  this  worid,'  sealed,  by  n  eon- 
rageons  confoasioo  and  a  Christian  death,  the  truth  ef 
the  Goepel  would  not  Frsnce  herself  hnvn  been  pot 
upon  rsflection  ?  WooM  not  the  hkx>d  of  the  Biahop 
of  Meaux  have  served,  like  that  of  Polycarp  and  Cf- 
prian,  as  seed  of  the  Church;  and  ahoold  vro  not  have 
seen  those  provinces,  so  famed  for  many  recollections, 
emancipating  themaelves,  in  the  sixteenth  ceocaiy, 
from  the  spihtoal  daikneea  in  which  they  an  attil  en* 
veloped? 

Briqonnet  nnderwent  the  form  of  an  intcrrogatoiy, 
in  preeence  of  Masters  iames  Mensger  snd  Andrew 
Verjus,  who  declared  that  he  had  aufficiently  vindieatr 
ed  himself  irom  the  crime  eherged  against  him.  He 
waa  then  pot  under  penance,  and  convened  n  eynod, 
at  which  he  condemned  the  writings  of  Luther,  retract- 
ed whatever  he  had  taught,  at  variancn  with  the 
Chorch*s  teaching,  restorsd  the  costom  of  invoeaiien 
of  sainta,  peieoading^aofh  as  had  left  the  ritee  of  the 
Church  to  return  to  them ;  and  ea  if  desiring  to  leave 
no  doubt  aa  to  hie  reconcilisiton  with  the  pope  and 
the  Sorbonne,  kept  «  aelemn  foot  on  Alt-aainte-eve^ 

*  Crncfi  ftstim  oblata  terrors  pereultnc    (Bexa  IconcsJ 

f  Dementstut.    (fbid.) 

1  Ut  Epitcoptifl  etlam  dc<riitteret  iu!«  consitiit  effeclt  (Lsa* 
nol.  regii  Navsrne  gtmnosii  hist.  p.  691.) 

%  Ni«i  txirpi  palinoAia  glortam  hone  ocinem  ijise  «ibi  insh 
disMt.    (Bexa  Iconct.) 
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and  issued  orders  for  pompoos  processioiis,  in  wbich 
be  tppeared  personally,  evidencinff  still  farther  his 
&ith  by  his  largesses  and  apparent  devotion.* 

The  fall  of  Brigonnet  is  perhaps  the  most  memor- 
able of  all  those  recorded  of  that  period.  There  is  no 
like  example  of  one  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  Reformation,  so  abruptly  taming  against  it ;  vet 
most  we  carefully  consider  both  his  character  and  his 
fell.  BriQonnet  stood  rebtively  to  Rome,  as  LefsTre 
stood  in  relation  to  the  Reformation.  Both  represent- 
ed a  sort  of  jnsU  mt/teu— appertaining,  in  strictness 
of  speech,  to  neither  party— -as  it  wtre,  one  on  the 
right  aod  the  other  on  the  left  centre.  The  Doctor  of 
Etaples  leans  toward  the  Word ;  the  bishop  inclines 
toward  the  Hiorarchy ;— and  when  these  men,  who 
touch  each  other,  are  driven  to  decision,  we  see  the 
one  range  himself  on  the  side  of  Christ,  and  the  other 
on  the  side  of  Rome.  We  may  add,  that  it  is  not 
roseibie  to  think  that  Brigonnet  can  have  entirely 
laid  aside  the  convictions  of  his  faith,  and  at  no  time 
did  the  Roman  doctors  put  confidence  in  him ;  not 
even  aAer  he  hsd  retracted.  But  he  did,  aa  did  after- 
ward the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  whom  he  in  some 
poinu  resembled ;  he  flattered  himself  he  might  out- 
wareUy  submit  to  the  Pope*s  authority,  while  So  in  his 
heart  continued  subject  to  the.  divine  Word.  Such 
weakoesa  is  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  the  Re- 
formation. Brigonnet  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  quietist  or  mystic  school ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  one  of  tho  leading  maxims  of  that 
school  has  ever  beeu  to  settle  down  in,  and  adapt  it^ 
self  to,  the  church  in  which  it  exists,  whatever  that 
church  msy  be. 

The  mournfnl  fall  of  Brigonnet  was  felt  as  a  shock 
to  the  besrts  of  his  former  friends,  and  was  the  sad 
forerunner  of  those  deplorable  apostaciet  to  which  the 
friendship  of  the  worm  ao  afteo  led,  in  another  age  of 
French  hiatoiy.  The  man  who  seemed  to  hold  the 
Toina  of  the  movement  was  abruptly  precipitated  from 
hie  seat,  and  the  Reformation  was,  m  that  country, 
thenceforth  to  pursue  its  course  without  a  leader  or 

Side,  in  lowliness  and  secresy.  But  the  disciples  of 
t  Gospel  from  that  time  lifted  up  their  eyes,  r^gard- 

;  with  more  fixedness  of  faiib,  their  Heed  in  heaven, 
I  unchanging  faithfulness  their  souls  hsd  known. 

The  Sorbonoe  wss  triumpbsnt.  A  great  advance 
toward  the  final  ruin  of  the  Reformation  in  France 
bad  been  nwde,  and  it  wss  important  to  follow  up  their 
aoecess.  Lefevre  stood  next  after  Brigonnet,  sod  Bo- 
da  had,  therefore,  without  loss  of  time,  turned  his  hos- 
tility fgainst  him,  publishing  a  tract  against  the  cele- 
brated doctor,  full  of  such  aross  calumnies,  that  we 
have  Erasmus's  judgment  of  them,  that  *'  even  cob- 
blers and  smiths  could  lay  the  finger  on  the  falsehood 
of  them.*'  What  seemed  above  all  to  enrage  bim  was 
that  doctrine  of  Ju»iiJu«Uim  Inf  F^lk^  which  Lefevre 
had  prockumed  in  the  ears  of  Cbritliaos.  To  this 
Bada  eontinually  recurred  as  an  article  which,  accord- 
ing to  htm,  overturned  the  Church.  **  What !"  he 
exclaimed,  **  Lefevre  affirma  that  whoever  ascribes  to 
hioaself  the  power  to  save  himeelC  will  be  lost,  while 
whosoever,  laying  aside  all  strength  of  hie  own,  casts 
hiasself  into  the  arms   of  Christt  shall  be   ssved. 

Oh,  what  heresy !  thoa  to  teach  the  useless- 

nasa  of  meritorious  worlm.  ....  What  hellish  doc- 
trine !— what  delusion  of  the  devil !  Let  us  oppose 
it  with  all  our  power. "t 

Instantly  that  engine  of  parseoulion,  which  took  ef- 

»  Mecstay,  fi.  ^  981 }  DsbIsI.  v.  f,  Mii  Menri,  mrtUU 
Briconuct 

t  pRTpendeDt  penlckwitBimsm  dsmoBii  ftlleoisai Oc 

evni  quantum  valal.  (Nat  Bedw  Apolog .  adv.  Luthsrsnoi, 
fcL«t> 


feet  in  the  recantation  or  in  the  death  of  its  victims^ 
was  turned  against  Lefevre ;  and  slresdy  hopes  were 
entertained  tost  he  would  share  the  fate  of  Leclere 
the  wool-comber,  or  that  of  the  Bishop  Bnyonnet. 
His  trial  was  ouickly  gone  through ;  and  a  decree  of 
Parliament  condemned  nine  propositions  extracted  from 
his  commenurieeon  the  Qospels,8nd  placed  his  transla 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  list  of  prohibited  works.* 

These  measures  were  felt  by  Lefevre  to  be  only  the 
prelude  of  others.  From  the  first  intimation  of  the 
approachmg  persecution  he  had  clearly  perceived,  that 
in  the  absence  of  Francis  the  First  be  would  not  bn 
able  to  bear  up  under  his  enemie's  attacks,  and  that  the 
time  had  arrived  to  act  on  the  directwn,  "  When  the^ 
perteeuU  you  in  one  citfflee  ye  unto  anolher,**i  Le- 
fevre quitted  Meaux,  where,  ever  since  the  bishop's 
apostacy,  he  had  experienced  nothiog  but  bitterness  of 
soul,  and  had  found  his  efforte  paralysed ;  and  as  he 
looked  back  upon  his  persecutors,  he  shook  off  the  dust 
from  ofi^  his  feet,  '*  not  to  call  down  evil  upon  them,  bul 
kk  testimony  of  the  evils  that  were  coming  upon  them : 
for,"  saya  he,  **  as  that  dust  is  shaken  from  off  our  feet, 
just  so  are  they  cast  off  from  the  favour  and  presenca 
of  the  Lord.'*t 

The  perseeutorat  beheld  their  victim  st  latge  ;  but 
they  derived  comfort  from  the  thought  that,  st  least 
France  waa  delivered  irom  this  father  of  heresy. 

Lefevre,  a  fugitive  from  his  enemies,  arrived  at  . 
Strasburg  under  sn  assumed  name.  There  he  wee 
immediately  introduced  to  the  friends  of  the  Refonna* 
tion ;  and  what  must  hsve  been  his  jov,  to  hear  pub-  . 
licly  taught  that  same  Clospel  of  which  he  csugbt  the 
first  gleams  in  the  Church :  why,  it  wss  just  his  own 
faith?  It  was  exactly  what  he  had  intended  to  expreaa  I 
ft  was  as  if  he  had  been  a  second  time  born  to  tho 
Christisn  life.  Gerard  Roussel,  one  of  those  Evsih 
gelical  Christians,  who,  nevertheless,  like  the  Doctor 
of  Etaples,  attained  not  to  complete  eofranebl^einent, 
had  been  likewise  compelled  to  quit  France.  Both  to* 
gether  attended  the  lectures  of  Cnpito  and  of  Bocer,^ 
and  met  in  private  intercourse  with  thoee  faithful  tesch- 
ers.||  It  was  even  rumoured  that  they  had  been  com- 
miaaiooed  to  do  so,  by  Margaret,  the  king's  sister.lf 
But  the  adoring  contemplation  of  the  ways  of  God, 
rather  than  polemical  questions,  eugaged  l^fevro's  at- 
tention. Casting  a  glance  upon  the  state  of  Christen* 
dom,  end  filled  with  wonder  st  what  he  beheld  pasving 
on  its  sisge,  moved  with  feelings  of  grstitude,  and  fuU 
of  hopeful  snticipation,  he  threw  himself  on  his  kneee, 
and  prayed  to  the  liOrd  ^  to  perfect  that  which  he  saw 
then  beginning."** 

At  Strasburg  one  especially  agreesble  surprise 
awaited  him — ^his  pupil,  his  *  son  in  the  feith,'  Fsrel, 
from  whom  he  hsd  been  psrtsd  by  persecution  for  near* 
ly  three  years,  had  arrived  there  ^ust  before.  The 
sgod  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  found,  in  his  young  pupil, 
a  man  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  Chriatran,  *  strong  in  the 
faiUi,*  and  Fare!  grasped  with  sffeetioaste  respect  the 
shrivelled  hsnd  whicn  had  gntded  his  earliest  fftepe, 
conscious  of  the  liveliest  joy  st  thus  recovering  hie 
spiritual  father  in  the  society  of  fsitbfol  men,  and  in 
a  city  that  bad  received  the  truth.  They  stteuded  in 
company  the  pure  teaching  of  eminent  teachers,  broka 

« I.  Lek>ng  BIblioth,  saeree,  9d  part.  p.  44. 

f  St.  MattS.  X  14.— 28. 

i  Quod  excuifl  sunt  a  faole  Domini  81001  nnlvis  fUe  nccyu* 
nil  ent  ft  pediba*.    (?aber  hi  Et.  Mstlh.  p.  40 ) 

&Fa1)er  stapnlentlf  ei  Oererdns  Rufui,  clsro  e  Oftllia  pro- 
reeli,  Capitonem  et  Bao«innn  audlerent.  (Melek.  Adam .  VJte 
Csptonii  p.  00  ) 

I  De  omnlbui  dootrinn  prscipnls  bttii  eoai  ipsif  disterae* 
rint    (Ibid.) 

f  MIssi  ft  Margaretha  regU  Franciicl  soron.  (Melch.  Ad* 
Vit  Capitonis,  p.  00.) 

^  Farel  k  toni  asigntars,  psnpla  et  | 
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bread  together  in  the  sapper  of  the  Lord,  according  to 
Ghrisfs  institution,  and  received  touching  proofs  of 
the  love  of  the  brethren.  '*  Do  you  recollect,'*  said 
Farel  to  IjefeTre,  **  an  expression  you  once  let  fall  to 
me,  when  we  were  both  as  yet  in  darkness,  *  William  ! 
God  wUlrenew  the  world ;  and  you  will  live  toMteitV 
See  here  the  beginning  of  what  yon  then  foretold." 
**  Yes,"  answered  the  pious  old  roan ;  God  is  renew* 
ing  the  world.  ...  O,  my  son,  continue  to  preach 
boldly  the  holy  Gospel  of  Jesos  Christ.'"' 

Leferre,  from  an  excess  of  prudence  doubtless, 
chose  to  remain  incognito  at  Strasburg,  and  took  the 
name  of  Anihony  reregrimu,  while  Roassel  chose 
that  of  Solnin.  But  the  celebrated  doctor  could  not 
elude  notice ;  and  soon  the  whole  city,  even  to  the  very 
children,  saluted  him  with  marks  of  respect.t  He  did 
not  dwell  by  himself,  but  lodged  in  the  same  house 
with  Caoito,  Farel,  Roussel,  and  Vedastus  (known 
and  loveo  for  his  retiring  diffidence,)  and  a  certain  con- 
Torted  Jew  named  Simon.  The  houses  of  Capito, 
(Eeolampadius,  Zwingle,  and  Luther,  offered  a  kind  of 
open  table  and  lodging.  Such  in  those  days,  was  the 
attraction  of  **  bro&erly  love."  Many  Frenchmen  be- 
sides, were  residing  in  this  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  there  composed  a  church  in  which  Farel 
often  preached  the  doctrine  of  Salvation.  Such  Chris- 
tian communion  soothed  the  feeling  of  banishment 
from  their  native  land. 

White  these  brethren  were  thus  enjoying  the  asylum 
afforded  them  by  brotherly  love,  those  in  Paris  and 
other  parts  of  France  were  exposed  to  great  danger. 
Bri^onnet  had  recanted — Lefevre  was  beyond  the  fron- 
tier^alt  this  vras  something  gained,  but  the  Sorbonne 
was  still  without  those  public  examples  of  punishment 
which  it  had  advised.  Beds  and  his  followers  were 
without  victims.  One  man  there  was  who  gave  them 
more  annoyance  than  either  Bri^onnet  or  Lefevre,  and 
he  was  Louis  Berquin.  The  gentleman  of  Artois, 
more  fearless  than  his  tutors,  allowed  no  opportunity 
to  pass  of  teasing  the  monks  and  theologians,  and  un- 
masking their  fanaticism.  Psssing  from  the  capital  to 
the  provinces,  he  would  collect  the  writings  of  Eras- 
mus and  of  Luther.  These  he  would  translate,^  at 
other  times  himself  composing  controversial  tracts,  and 
defending  and  diaaeminating  the  new  teaching  with  the 
seat  of  a  young  convert.  Louis  Berquin  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Bishop  of  Amiens.  Beds  seconded  the 
accusation,  and  the  Parliament  committed  him  to  pri- 
aon.  **  l*bis  one,"  said  the  enemy,  **  shall  not  escape 
so  easily  as  Brigonnet  or  Lefe vra.  But  their  bolts  and 
bars  had  no  effect  on  Berquin.  In  vain  did  the  supe- 
rior of  the  Carthusians,  and  other  persons,  labour  to 
persuade  him  to  apologise  ;  he  declared  he  would  not 
retract  an  iota.  **  It  aeemed  then,"  says  a  chronicler, 
*'  that  no  way  remained  but  to  send  him  to  the  stake."^ 
Margaret,  in  consternation  at  what  had  happened  to 
Briironnet,  dreaded  to  see  Berquin  dragged  to  that  scaf- 
fold which  the  biahop  had  so  shamefully  eluded.  Not 
daring  to  visit  htm  in  his  prison,  she  endeavoured  to 
convey  a  few  words  of  consolation  to  him — and  he 
may  have  been  upon  her  heart*~when  the  princess  com- 
posed that  touchins  complaint  in  which  a  prisoner  thus 
addresses  the  Lord : 

O  refuge  free  to  all  who  feel  distress  t 

Their  help  and  sUy  !<-Judge  of  the  fatherless ! 

Exhaustless  treasure  of  consoling  grace  ! 


[ue  hortabaivri  perge* 
(FareUttS  Pellicano 


*  <^aod  et  pint  tsaex  frtebakar ;  meat 
rem  in  annuntiatione  sacri  Evangelif. 
BBttiDg.H.L.vtp.  17.) 

t  Nam  latere  cupiant  et  tamen  pueris  noti  rant    (Capito. 
Swing.  Em.  p.  4W.) 

1  Erasmi  Ep.  p.  09S. 

\  AetM  desMartyrs,  p.  Mt. 


The  iron  doors,  the  moat,  the  massive  wall 
Keep  far  from  me, — a  lone,  forgotten  thrall- 
Friend,  kinsman,  brother, — each  familiar  face: 
Yet  roercv  meets  even  this  extremity  ; 
For  iron  doors  can  never  shut  out  Thre! — 
Thou,  Lord !  art  with  me  here,  here  in  this  dismal  place.* 

But  Margaret  did  not  rest  there,  she  imraediatdy 
wrote  to  her  brother  to  solicit  a  pardon  for  her  atten- 
dant. Fortunate  might  she  deem  herself  if  her  effbiti 
were  not  too  late  to  rescue  him  from  the  hatred  of  his 
enemies. 

While  awaiting  this  victim,  Beda  resolved  to  stiike 
terror  into  the  adversaries  of  the  Sorbonne  and  mooks, 
by  crashing  the  most  celebrated  man  among  than. 
Erasmus  had  declared  himself  sgainst  Luther :— Bot 
this  mattered  little ;— if  the  ruin  of  Erasmus  cooM  be 
accomplished,  then  beyond  all  doubt  the  desttuction  of 
Farel,  of  Luther,  and  their  associates  would  be  sealed. 
The  surest  way  of  reaching  our  mark  is  to  aim  beyood 
it.  Let  the  ecclesiastical  power  only  set  its  heel  on 
the  neck  of  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdsm,  and  where 
was  the  heretical  doctor  who  could  hope  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  Rome  ?  The  attack  had  already  boen 
commenced  by  Lecouturier,  hotter  known  by  his  Ltiin 
nsme  of  Sutor,  who,  from  the  solitude  of  a  Cartbotiio 
ceil,  launched  against  Erasmus  a  publication  of  the 
most  violent  character,  in  which  he  called  his  adversanei, 
theologasten,  and  miserable  apea,  and  chaned  them 
with  scsndalous  offences,  with  heresy  and  blaspbemy. 
Handling  subjects  which  he  did  not  understand,  he  re- 
minded his  readers,  as  Erasmus  ssrcastically  remarfci^ 
of  the  old  proverb :  **  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam." 

Beda  haatened  to  the  assistance  of  his  confedents. 
He  ordered  Erasmus  to  write  no  more  ;t  and  bimeeif 
taking  up  the  pen,  which  he  had  enjoined  the  greatest 
writer  of  the  age  to  lay  down,  he  made  a  selectioa  of 
all  the  calumnies  which  the  monks  had  invented  agtrast 
tho  philosopher,  translated  them  into  French,  and  fona- 
ed  them  into  a  book  which  he  cirouUted  at  court  and 
in  the  city,  in  the  hope  that  all  France  wookl  joio  in 
the  outcry  be  was  raising.l  This  book  was  the  signel 
for  a  general  onset ;  the  enemies  of  Erasmus  slaxted 
up  on  every  side.  Nicolas  D'Ecmond,  an  old  Garme* 
lite  of  Louvain  used  to  exclaim,  as  often  as  he  rooonted 
Uie  pnlpK,  **  There  is  no  difierence  between  Ensmos 
and  Luther,  untess  it  be  that  Ereamos  is  the  greater 
heretic  of  the  two  ;*'^ — and  wherever  the  Camielite 
might  be — at  table  or  on  a  journey,  on  the  laud  or  oa 
the  water — ^he  was  raving  against  Erasmus  the  bensi- 
arch  and  forger.il  The  faculty  of  Paris,  excited  by 
these  clamours,  drew  up  a  decree  of  censure  agaiait 
the  illustrious  writer. 

Erasmus  was  astounded.  Was  this,  then,  ths  fi«t 
of  atl  his  politic  forbearance— was  it  for  this  that  hs 
had  even  engaged  in  hostilities  sgainst  Luther  1  Hef 
with  an  intrepidity  which  no  one  elee  had  displaywi 
had  flung  himaelf  into  the  breach— and  was  he  now^ 
be  trampled  down  only  that  the  common  enemy  vM 
be  reached  more  safety  over  his  prostrate  body  ?  H* 
indignation  is  raised  at  the  thought,  he  turns  sbarp7 
round,  and  while  yet  warm  from  his  attaok  upon  ^^ 
deals  his  retributive  blows  on  the  fanatical  doctors  who 
have  assailed  him  in  the  rear.  Never  was  his  corres- 
pondence more  active  than  now.  He  takes  a  survey  of 
his  position,  and  his  piereins  eye  immediately  diecoveis 
in  whose  bands  resu  the  balance  of  his  fate.  He  hesi- 
tates not  sn  insUnt ;  he  will  at  once  lay  bis  compnint 
and  his  protest  at  the  feet  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  ths  Iv^ 


«>  M«rgtteritae de la  Hftarfnerlte det PriBCMSss,  t-P- ^,v 
t  Frimum  Jabet  ut  detlnam  ncribere.   (Erann.  Epp.  p.  w»i' 

iUt  totam  OalUam  in  me  coocitaret  (IbidLp.e»>)  .... 
Niti  quod  Btasmns  enct  sniOor  hjereticus.  (""»•  E^**' 
Quotiea  in  conviciis,  In  yehiculit,  in  navibas . . .  (WM*> 
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liameiit,  of  the  king*  of  the  emperor  himwlf.  *'  How 
was  this  fearful  flame  of  Lutheranism  kindled  V  Mye 
he,  writing  to  those  among  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne 
in  whose  impartiality  he  still  reposed  some  confidence : 
*'  How  has  It  been  fanned  into  fury,  except  such  out- 
rages as  these  which  Beda  has  committed  1*  In  war, 
a  soldier  who  has  done  his  duty  receives  a  reward 
from  his  generals,  but  the  only  reward  that  you — the 
generals  in  this  war — have  to  bestow  upon  mo,  is  to 
deliver  me  up  to  the  calumnies  of  Beda  and  Lecoo- 
lurier !" 

**  What  !*'  he  exclaims,  addressing  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  **  when  I  bad  these  Lutherans  on  my  bands 
— when,  under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor,  ths  pope, 
and  the  other  princes,  I  was  strutting  againat  them, 
even  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  must  I  be  assailed  bebiod 
my  back  by  the  foul  libels  of  Lecouturier  and  Beda  ? 
Ab,  if  evil  fortune  had  not  deprived  us  of  King  FraQ< 
CIS)  I  might  have  appealed  to  that  avenger  of  the  musee 
against  Uiese  insults  of  the  barbarians. t  But  now  it 
rests  with  you  to  restrain  their  malignity." 

No  sooner  did  an  opportunity  present  itself  of  con- 
Tcying  a  letter  to  the  kmg,  than  he  wrote  to  him  also. 
His  penetrating  glance  detected  in  these  fanatical  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne,  the  germs  of  the  League,  the 
precursors  of  the  three  priests,  who,  at  a  later  period, 
were  to  set  up  the  sixteen  sgainst  the  last  of  the  race 
of  Valois ;  his  genius  enabled  him  to  warn  the  king  of 
fatnro  crimes  and  miseries  which  the  experience  of  his 
soccessors  would  but  too  fully  realise.  *'  Religion," 
said  ho,  **  is  their  pretext,  but  their  true  aim  is  despotic 
power,  to  be  exercised  even  over  princes.  They  are 
moving  onward  with  a  steady  step,  though  their  path 
lies  under  ground.  Should  the  sovereign  not  be  in- 
clined to  submit  himself  in  all  things  to  their  guidance, 
they  will  immediately  declare  that  he  may  be  deposed 
by  the  Church ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  few  false  monks, 
and  a  few  false  divines  conspiring  together  against  the 
pnblic  peacc."t  Erasmus,  when  writing  to  Francis 
the  First,  could  not  have  touched  a  more  sensitive 
string. 

Fmally,  that  he  might  still  more  effectually  secure 
himself  against  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  £rasmus 
invoked  the  protection  of  Charles  the  Fifth  himself 
"  Invincible  Emperor,*'  said  he,  *'  a  bonible  outcry 
has  been  raised  against  me,  by  men  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  religion,  are  labouring  to  establish  their 
own  tyrannical  power,  and  to  ffratiiy  their  own  sensual 
appetites.^  I  am  fighting  under  your  banner,  and  un- 
der the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  by  your  wis- 
dom and  your  authority  that  peace  must  be  restored  to 
the  Christian  world." 

It  was  in  language  like  this  that  the  prince  of  liter- 
ature addressed  himself  to  the  rulers  of  the  age.  The 
danger  which  impended  over  his  head  was  averted  ^ 
the  secular  power  interposed,  and  the  vultures  wore 
compelled  to  abandon  the  prey  which  in  fancy  they 
had  alreadjr  clutched.  They  then  turned  their  eyea 
elsewhere,  in  search  of  other  victims,  and  they  were 
soon  fonnd. 

It  was  in  Lorraine  first  that  blood  was  appointed  to 
flow  afresh.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, there  had  been  an  alliance  in  fanaticism  between 
Paris  and  the  country  of  the  Guises.    If  Paris  was 

*  Hoc  gravinimum  Lntheri  inceadiam,  ends  natua,  nnde 
hoc  progreisnm,  nisi  exBeddakes  intamperiis.  (Eraam.  £pp. 

f  Mofamm  vindicem  adrermi  barbaromm  iuennienes.— 
(Ibid,  -xm.) 

\  Nisi  prinoeps  Ipsonim  vohtntati  per  omnia  paraerit  djce- 
tnr  fautor  haereticorniD  st  deftHoi  poterit  per  ecclesiam.  (£r. 
Epp.  p.  1108) 

^ Simolaio relgtonis pnBtextn, ventrii  tyrannldiiqiie sue, 
ncgotitin  agentss.    (lud.  p.  M9.) 


at  peace  for  a  while,  Lorraine  took  up  the  work,  and 
then  Paris  be^an  a^ain,  to  give  time  for  Nancy  and 
Metz  to  recruit  their  strength.  The  first  blow,  appa- 
rently, was  destined  to  fall  upon  an  excellent  man,  one 
of  the  refugees  of  Basle,  a  friend  of  Farel,  and  Ton- 
issaint.  The  Chevalier  d*Esch,  while  residing  at 
Motz,  had  not  been  able  to  screen  himself  from  the 
suspicions  of  the  priests.  It  was  ascertained  that  ho 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Christians  of  the 
Evangelic  faith,  and,  on  that  discovery,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  at  Pont-jk*Mousson,  a  place  situated  five 
miles  from  Metz,  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle.^  The 
tidings  filled  the  French  refugees,  and  the  Swiss  them- 
selves, with  the  deepest  concern.  "Alasf  for  that 
innocent  heart !"  exclaimed  (Eeolampadius.  "  I  have 
full  confidence  in  the  Lord,"  added  he,  '*  that  He  wilt 
preserve  this  man  to  us,  either  in  life,  as  a  preacher  of 
rigbteoosnesa,  to  make  known  His  name,  or  in  death, 
to  conless  him  as  a  martyT.*'t  But  at  the  ssme  time 
(Eeolampadius  censured  the  thoughtlessness,  the  pre- 
cipitancy, and  what  he  termed  the  imprudent  seal,  for 
which  the  French  refugees  were  distinguished.  "I 
wish,"  ssid  he,  **  that  my  dear  friends,  the  worthy  gen- 
tlemen of  France,  would  not  be  so  eager  to  return  to 
their  own  country  until  they  have  made  all  due  in- 
quiries beforehand ;  for  the  devil  lays  his  snares  eve- 
S  where.  Nevertheless,  let  them  obey  the  Spirit  of 
hrist,  and  may  that  Spirit  never  forsake  them."t 
There  was  reason,  indeed,  to  tremble  for  the  fate 
of  the  chevalier.  The  rancour  of  tho  enemy  had 
broken  out  in  Lorraine  with  redoubled  fury.  Brother 
Bonaventore  Renal,  the  principal  of  the  Cordeliers, 
and  the  confessor  of  Duke  Anthony  the  Good,  a  man 
of  an  audacious  temper,  and  of  very  questionable  moral 
character,  allowed  that  weak  prince,  who  reigned  from 
ifi08  to  1644,  a  large  measure  of  license  in  his  plea- 
sures ;  and  persuadeid  him  on  the  other  hand,  by  way 
of  atonement,  as  it  were,  to  exorcise  a  merciless  seve- 
rity against  all  innovators.  **  It  is  quite  sufficient  for 
any  one,"  said  the  prince,  profiting  by  the  able  instruc- 
tions of  Renel,  "  if  he  csn  repeat  the  Paier  and  the 
Ave- Maria.  The  greatest  doctors  are  those  who  oc- 
caaion  the  greatest  disorders.'*^ 

Toward  Uie  end  of  the  year  16S4,  information  was 
conveyed  to  the  duke*s  court  that  a  pastor,  named 
Schnch,  was  preaching  a  new  kind  of  aoctrine  in  tho 
town  of  St.  Hippoly  te,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosages.  **  Let 
tbem  return  to  their  doty,"  said  Anthony  the  Good,  **  or 
I  will  march  against  the  town,  and  lay  it  waste  with  fire 
and  sword."|| 

Hereupon  the  faithful  paator  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self for  his  flock :  he  repsired  to  Nancy,  where  the 
1)rince*reaided.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was 
edged  in  a  noisome  prison,  under  the  custody  of  bru- 
tal and  cruel  men.  And  now,  at  last.  Brother  Bona- 
ventore bad  the  heretic  in  his  power.  It  was  he  who 
presided  at  the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  exam- 
ined. "  Heretic  !"  cried  he,  addressing  the  prisoner, 
**  Judas !  Devil !"  Schocb,  preserving  the  utmost 
trsnquillity  and  composure,  msde  no  reply  to  these 
insulu ;  but  holding  in  his  hand  a  little  Bible,  all  co- 
vered with  notea  which  he  had  written  in  it,  he 
meekly  and  earnestly  confessed  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified  !  On  a  sndden  he  assumed  a  more  animated 
main — atood  up  boldly,  raised  bis  voice  as  if  moved 
by  the  Spirit  from  on  higb-*«nd  looking  his  judges  in 

"  Hotter  osptss  detinetor  in  Bondaawsa  qainqne  allUbat » 
Metis.    ((Ccol.  Farello  Epp.  p.  901.) 

f  Vel  vlvam  confetaorem,  vel  mortuum  maityrem  servahit^ 
(Ibid) 

t  NoUem  cariuiinoi  doadaes  meos  Gallospreperare  In  Gal- 
liam.    (Ibid.) 


^  Actes  des  Martyrs,  p.  97. 
I  Actes  des  Martyn,  p.  96. 
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the  face  denooQcedaninat  them  the  fetrfol  jadgmeDto 
Qf  God. 

Brother  Bonaventore  and  his  compenioDs,  inwardly 
eppalledy  yet  agitated  with  lage,  rushed  open  him  at 
once  with  vehement  cries,  snatched  awey  the  Bible, 
from  which  he  reed  thoae  menecinff  words,  and  **  rtg- 
ing  like  so  many  mad  dogs/'  saya  the  chronicler,  **  be> 
cause  they  could  not  wreak  their  fuiy  on  the  doctrine, 
carried  tbe  book  to  their  convent,  and  bnmt  it  thefe,*'* 

The  whole  court  of  Lorraine  resounded  with  tbe  ob- 
stinacy and  presumption  of  the  minister  of  St.  Hippo- 
lyte ;  and  the  prince,  impelled  by  curiosity  to  hear  the 
heretic,  resolved  to  be  present  at  his  final  examination 
—secretly,  however,  and  concealed  from  tbe  view  of 
the  specutors.  But  as  the  intecrogator^  was  con- 
ducted in  Latin,  he  could  net  understand  it ;  only  he 
was  struck  with  the  stodfast  aspect  of  the  minister, 
who  seemed  to  be  neither  vangoiahed  nor  abashed. 
Indignant  at  this  obstinacy,  Anthony  the  Good  started 
from  his  seat,  and  said  as  he  retired—**  Why  dispute 
any  longer !  He  denies  the  sacrament  of  the  mass ; 
let  them  proceed  to  ezecotion  against  him.'*t  Schoch 
was  immediately  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  When 
the  sentence  was  communicated  to  him,  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  mildly  made  answer :  **  I  wss 
gisd  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house 
of  the  IiOfd."t 

On  the  10th  of  August,  15S6,  the  whole  city  of 
Nancy  was  in  motion.  The  bells  gave  notice  of  tbe 
desih  of  a  heretic.  The  mournful  procession  set  out. 
It  must  paae  before  the  convent  of  the  Oordeliers,  and 
there  the  whole  fmtoniity  were  gathered  in  joyful  ex- 
pecution  before  the  door.  As  soon  as  Schuch  made 
Dis  appearance.  Father  BonsTentore,  pointing  to  tbe 
carved  images  over  the  convent  gatewsv,  cried  out. 
*'  Heretic,  pay  honour  to  God,  his  mother,  and  the 
saints  !*'  "  0  hypocrites  V*  replied  Schuch,  standinv 
erect  before  those  pieoee  of  wood  and  stone,  *'  God 
will  destrov  you,  and  bring  your  deceits  to  light!" 

When  the  msrtvr  reached  the  place  of  execution  his 
books  were  first  burnt  in  his  presence,  and  then  ho 
was  called  upon  to  recant ;  but  he  refused,  saying, 
**  Thou,  God,  hast  called  me,  and  thou  wilt  atrengthen 
me  to  the  end  -,"4  •«!  immediately  he  began  with  a 
loud  voice  to  repeat  the  6lst  PasJm,  **  Have  merey 
noon  me,  O  God  !  according  to  thy  loving-kindness  !** 
Having  mounted  the  pile,  he  continued  to  recite  the 
psalm  until  the  smoke  and  fiames  stifled  his  Toice. 

Thus  did  the  persecutors  in  France  and  Lor* 
raine>  behold  a  renewal  of  their  triumphs — their  coun- 
sels had  at  length  been  followed.  At  Nancy  the  ashes 
of  a  heretic  had  been  scsttered  to  the  winds  r  this 
seemed  a  challenge  addressed  to  the  capiul  of 
France.  What !  should  Beds  and  Lecootnrier  be  the 
kst  10  show  their  leal  for  the  pope  1  Rather  let  one 
biasing  pile  serve  as  the  signal*  for  another,  and  heresy 
swept  from  the  soil  of  France,  would  soon  be  driven 
back  befond  the  Rhine. 

But  Beda  was  not  to  pofsoe  his  suceessful  career, 
until  a  conteat,  half  serious,  bsif  ludicrous,  had  taken 
place  between  him  and  one  of  those  men  with  whom 
the  struggle  sgainst  Popery  wo  only  a  capricious  ef- 
fort of  the  intellect,  not  the  solemn  engagement  and 
willing  duty  of  the  heart 

Among  the  learned  men  whom  Bri^onnet  bad  allured 
to  his  diocess  waa  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  named 
Peter  Caroli,  s  man  of  a  vain  and  frivobus  cast  of  mind, 
and  as  quarrelsome  and  litigious  as  Beds  himself. 

*  Aetet  An  Martyr*,  recndllis  par  Crespln,  en  fr.  p.  07. 

IHIftoira  de  rranoois  Itr,  par  OeUlani,  iv. ».  «S. 
Pialm  cxxii.  I. 
Gum  anctorem  vocationii  miB  stqua  ooDSerrstorem  ad  ex* 
ttemum  ntboe  aptrltiiiB  rscoffoovit  .(Acta  Mart.  p.  am.) 


Caioli  viewed  the  new  doctrine  as  the  meant  of  mtk* 
ing  an  impression  and  of  thwarting  Beds,  whose  u* 
cendency  he  could  not  endured  Accordingly  on  his 
return  from  Meaux  to  Paris  be  caused  a  great  asnai- 
tion,  by  introducing  into  every  pulpit  what  was  called 
"  the  new  way  of  preaching.**  Then  began  a  pemici* 
oos  strife  between  the  two  doctors ;  it  was  blow  foe 
for  blow  and  triek  for  trick.  Beda  cites  Caroli  before 
tbe  Sorbonne,  and  Oaroli  summons  him  before  tiw 
episcopal  court  to  answer  for  an  infringement  of  pri- 
vilege. The  Sorbonne  proceeds  with  tbe  ioqoiiy,  lod 
Caroli  ffivee  intimation  of  an  appeal  to  tbe  Pariiainsot. 
A  provieional  sentence  excludes  him  from  tbe  palpit, 
ana  still  he  goes  on  preaching  in  all  the  chorcbet  of 
Paris.  Being  absolutely  forbidden  to  preach  in  toy 
pulpit,  he  takes  to  publicly  expounding  tbe  Psalmi  is 
the  college  of  Cambray.  The  Sorbonne  prohibiu  him 
from  continuing  that  practice,  but  he  asks  peraiicuM 
to  conclude  the  exposition  of  the  !t2d  Psalm  which  be 
has  begun.  Finally,  on  this  petition  being  rejected, 
he  posts  the  followinff  placard  on  the  colle^-gitee  :— 
Peter  Carols  being  deeirtme  to  obey  the  injunetiait  of 
the  MMeredfocultf,  kds  ceased  to  teach ;  he  vnU  retioai 
hiM  leetwtee,  wheneter  it  ehaU  please  God,  at  ike  vent 
lOhere  he  left  tff:  '  Thxy  rave  nsRcio  ■▼  handi 
AND  KT  rtrr.' "  Thus  had  Beda  at  length  found  in 
opponent  with  whom  he  was  fairly  matched.  If 
Caroli  had  defended  the  truth  in  right  earnest,  the 
stake  would  have  been  his  reward  ;  but  he  was  of  too 
carnal  a  spirit  to  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  death.  j 
How  could  capital  punishment  be  inflicted  oo  a  mui 
who  laughed  his  judges  out  of  countenance  1  Neither 
the  episcopal  court,  nor  the  parliament,  nor  the  cooo- 
cil  could  ever  proceed  to  a  definite  judgment  in  kit 
cause.  Two  such  men  ss  Carolf  would  nsve  weazieil 
out  the  activity  of  Beda  himaelf— but  two  like  him  the 
Reformation  did  not  produce.*  I 

This  troublesome  contest  concluded,  Beda  applied        | 
himself  to  matters  of  more  serioua  concern.    Happily 
for  the  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne,  there  were  men  who 

Sive  persecution  a  better  hold  of  them  than  CaioH 
ri^nnet,  indeed,  and  Eraamus,  and  Lefevre,  and 
Beiqoin  had  eacaped  him ;  but  aince  he  cannot  reach 
these  distinguished  personages,  he  will  content  him* 
self  with  meaner  victima.  The  poor  youth,  JafflM 
Pavanne,  ever  since  his  sdjoration  at  Christmas,  1514, 
had  done  nothing  bnt  weep  and  aigh.  He  was  con- 
atantly  seen  vrith  a  gloomy  brow,  his  eyes  fixed  oo  tbe 
ground,  sroaning  inwardly,  and  muttering  reproachei 
against  himself  for  having  denied  his  Ix>rd  and  Si- 
vioor.  \        ^ 

Psvsnne  undoubtedly  was  the  most  retiring  and  the 
most  inoffensive  of  men;  but  what  of  that!  be  bid 
been  at  Meaux,  and  this,  in  those  dsys  was  suflicieoL 
'^Pavanne  has  relapsed  !"  was  the  cry :  "  the  dog  Iw 
retomed  to  his  vomit,  and  the  swine  that  was  washed 
to  his  wallowing  in  the  mire.'*  He  wss  seised  irnDS* 
diatelv,  cast  into  prison,  and  after  a  while  brought  be- 
fore the  judges.  This  waa  all  that  young  PaTsnoe 
deaired.  He  felt  his  mind  relieved  ss  soon  as  tbe 
fetters  were  fastened  on  his  limbs,  and  recoversd  all  bis 
energy  in  the  open  confeasion  of  Jeans  Chnsi  \X  Tbs 
persecutors* smiled  when  they  saw  that  this  time  no- 
thing could' dissppoint  them  of  their  victim,  no  rccin* 
tion,  no  flight,  no  intervention  of  a  powerful  protec- 
tion. Tbe  meekness  of  the  youth,  his  candoor,  bu 
conrago,  were  altogether  unavailing  to  sppease  the 

•  Oerdeeltts,  Historia  ssceli  xrl.  renovati  p.  AS.  D*AiI«{* 
tr£,  Colleetio  Jndicioram  de  aevis  vTeribas  fi.  p.  Vi^-^f^ 
lard.  Hist  de  rrancols  t.  torn.  iv.  p.  ttt.  _. 

f  Animl  fkctum  suooi  detestantia  dolorem,  wpe  dsdaraTCHi 
(Acta  Mart  p.  90t.)  .^ 

%  Piiram  nligioais  Christlaas  ooaftrtsnsai  addit  (iMi 
p.SQi^ 
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Bialiee  of  kis  eiMmiM.  He,  on  the  eontrtrf ,  looked 
m  them  with  effBetion-^for  by  loeding  hnn  wilhchtint, 
tfa«y  had  restored  hie  peace  of  mind  and  hie  joy — but 
thai  bcDOTolent  k>ok  of  his  only  hardened  theic  hearts 
tbo  move.  The  pfoeeedinge  enaiaet  ^im  were  con- 
ducted with  alldeefiatch,  and  a  very  short  time  had  elaps- 
ed before  a  pile  was  erected  in  the  Place  de  Grdire, 
on  which  Pavanne  made  c  joyful  end-^-sirengihening 
by  his  ezaiDple  att  who  in  that  great  city  had  openly  or 
eeforetly  embraced  tbetOoepel  of  Christ. 

Bat  this  waa  not  enough  for  tlie  Sorboone.  If  men 
of  mean  cendttion  only  ate  to  be  sacri6eed,  their  nem- 
ber  at  least  uaet  make  amends  for  their  want  of  rank. 
The  flamea  in  the  Place  deOrdeo have  atruek  tenor  into 
Farta  and  into  the  whole  of  France ;  hut  another  pile, 
kindled  on  aeoie  other  spot,  will  redouble  that  terror. 
It  will  be  the  aobject  of  eo4Tersation  at  the  court,  in 
the  cell^gee,  in  the  workshop  of  the  artisan  i  and 
tokens  Kke  these,  better  than  all  the  edicte  that  can  be 
ieened,  will  prove  that  Lonisa  of  Savoy,  the  Sort)Oone, 
and  the  partianient,  are  deteraiined  to  aachfice  the 
Terr  last  heretic  to  the  anathemaa  of  Rome* 

In  the  forest  of  Lim,  three  leaf  nee  distant  from 
Paris,  and  not  far  from  the  sight  of  an  ancient  abbey 
of  the  order  of  8t.  Angustin,  lived  a  hermit,  who, 
having  chanced  in  his  wmderinge  to  fall  in  with  some 
of  the  men  of  Meaoz,  had  received  the  troth  of  the 
Gospel  into  hie  heart*  The  poor  hermit  hsd  folt  him- 
self rich  indeed  that  day  in  his  solitary  retreat,  when, 
along  with  the  ecanty  dole  of  bread  which  public  cha- 
nty had  afforded  him,  he  brought  home  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  grace.  He  onderelood  from  that  time  how 
much  better  it  ia  to  give  than  to  receive.  He  went 
from  cottage  to  cottage  in  the  villages  aroond,  and  as 
noon  as  heeroeeed  the  threshold*  began  to  Ipeak  to  the 
poor  peasanta  of  the  Gtospel,  and  the  free  pardon  which 
It  offers  to  every  buitheiied  soul,  a  pardon,  infinitely 
more  precioua  than  any  prieetly  abeolntion.t  The 
good  hermit  of  Liwy,  was  soon  widely  known  in  the 
*  neighbooffaood  of  Parie ;  many  came  to  visit  him  at 
hn  poor  hermitage,  and  he  discharged  the  office  of  a 
Jdna  and  faithful  missionary  to  the  simple-niiaded  in 
•U  the  adjacent  districts. 

It  was  not  long  before  intelligenee  of  what  vras  do- 
ini;  by  the  new  evangelist  reached  the  ears  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  the  magistrates  of  Paris.  The  Iwrmit  was 
aeized,  dragged  from  his  hermitage,  from  his  forest, 
from  the  fields  he  had  daily  traversed,  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  in  that  great  city  which  he  had  always  ban- 
ned, brought  to  judgment,  convicted^  and  aantenced  to 
**  the  eiempfary  punishment  of  boinff  burnt  by  a  slow 
fire."t  ' 

In  order  to  render  the  example  the  more  striking,  it 
was  determmed  that  he  should  be  bnmt  in  the  cloee 
of  Notre  Dame ;  before  that  celebrated  cathedral,  which 
lypifies  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  whole  of  the  clergy  were  convened,  and  a  degree 
of  pomp  was  displayed  equal  to  that  of  the  most 
solemn  festivals.^  A  desire  was  shown  to  attract  all 
Paris,  if  possible,  to  the  plsee  of  oKeoution.  "  The 
great  bell  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  swinging  hea- 
vily,*' says  an  historian,  **  to  rouse  the  people  all  over 
Puis."  And  accordingly  from  every  sucroanding 
avenue,  the  people  came  flocking  to  the  spot.  The 
deep- toned  reverberations  of  the  bell  made  the  work- 

'  Cette  femenee  de  Faber  et  de  sea  diseiplss,  prite  a«  gvraier 
de  Lather,  g^rma  dans  le  sot  esprit  d'on  ennKe  qal  setenalt 
pr^s  la  Tllle  de  Parte.  (Hist.  CathoUqoe  de  noCre  tempi  par 
8.  FoptaiBe,  Paris,  1M3.) 

t  Leqael  par  let  ▼fliaget  quit  freqaentait,  sous  ooulear  de 
faire les  qnltei, teoaitpropot  heretiquei.  (Hist.  CathoUque 
de  noCre  tampa  par  B.  Fontaine,  Paris,  1009.)      . 

t  Hiitoire  catholiqae  de  noire  temps,  par  jfontaine. 

^AveeunegfanABScramoBlB.  (BOMOire  del  Bgl.  Ref.  par 
Theod.dcBfeie,l,p.4.)  *^ 
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man  quit  his  task,  the  student  caat  aside  bis  books,  the 
abop-kceper  forsake  his  traffic,  tho  soldier  start  from 
the  guard-room  bencb^-aod  already  the  clpae  was 
filled  with  a  dense  crowd,  which  was  continually  ii^ 
creasing.*  The  hermit  attired  ioibe.robes  appropriv 
ted  to  obstinate  heretics,  bareheaded,  and  with  bare 
feet,  was  led  out  before  the  doors  of  the  cathedral. 
Traquil,  firm,  and  collected,  he  replied  to  the  exhorta* 
tions  of  the  coDfessors,  who  preaontcd  him  with  the 
crucifix,  only  by  declaring  that  bis  hope  rested  solely 
on  the  mercy  of  God.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
who  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  specUtora,  observ- 
ing his  constancy,  and  the  effect  it  produced  upon  the 
people,  cried  aloud — *'  He  ia  a  man  foredoomea  to  the 
fires  of  hell/'t  The  clang  of  the  great  bell,  which  all 
thia  while  waa  rung  with  a  rolling  stroke,  while  it  stun- 
ned the  eara  of  the  multitude,  served  to  heighten  the 
solemnity  of  that  mournful  spectacle.  At  length  the 
bell  waa  ailent,  and  the  martyr  having  tntwered  the 
last  interrogatory  of  hia  adversarica  by  aayiog  that  he 
was  resolved  to  die  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Cbriat,  underwent  his  sentence  of  being  **  burnt  by  a 
slow  fire.''  And  so,  in  the  cathedral  dose  of  Notre 
Dame,  beneath  the  atately  towera  erected  by  the  piety 
of  Louis  the  younger,  amid  the  cries  and  tumultuous 
excitement  of  a  vaat  population,  died  peaceably,  a  mas 
whose  name  history  haa  not  deigned  to  transmit  to  os^ 
*  the  hermit  of  Livry." 

While  men  were  thua  engaged  in  destroying  the 
first  confessors  of  Jesus  Cuist  in  France,  Uod  waa 
raising  up  others  gifted  with  ampler  powers  for  hia 
service.  A  modest  student — a  bumble  hermit — might 
be  draflged  to  the  atake,  and  Beda  might  almost  pec-  . 
suade  himself  that  the  doctrine  they  proclaimed  would 
perish  with  them. .  But  Providence  has  resourcea 
which  the  world  knows  not  of.  The  Gospel,  like  the 
fabled  bird  of  antiquity,  contains  within  itself  a  prin- 
ciple of  life  which  the  flames  cai^  never  reach,  and 
from  the  aahea  in  which  it  aeemed  |o  lie  extinguiahed, 
it  springs  afresh,  pure  and  vigorooi  as  ever.  Often, 
when  the  storm  is  at  ita  height,  when  the  fiery  bolt  of 
persecution  appeara  to  have  laid  the  truth  pros- 
trate, and  enduring,  impenetrable;  darkness,  to  nave 
closed  over  it,— even  at  that  moiiient  there  comea  a 
gleam  of  light,  and  announcea  a  great  deliverance  at 
hand.  So,  when  all  earthly  powera  were  leagued  to- 
gether in  Franco  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Reformation, 
God  was  jpfeparing  an  inatromeot,  apparently  feehle^ 
to  maintam  Hie  righta  at  a  future  da^,  and  with  moce 
than  human  intrepidity  to  defend  His  cause.  Avert- 
ing our  eyes  from  the  persecutions  and  crueltiea  which 
have  succeeded  each  other  ao  rapidly  since  Franois  I. 
became  the  prisoner  of  Charles, — let  ua  turn  them  on 
a  child  who  shaU  hereafter  be  called  forth  to  take  his 
atation  aa  a  leader  of  a  mighty  host  in  the  holy  war- 
fare of  larael. 

Among  the  iohabiUnta  of  the  cttv  and  oniveraity  of 
Paria  who  liatened  to  the  aound  of  the  great  bell,  was 
a  young  scholar  of  sixteen,  a  native  of  Noyoo,  in  Pic* 
ardy,  m  middle  atature,^  and  pale,  and  somewhat  dark 
oomplexion,  whose  powerful  and  sagacious  mind  waa 
indicated  by  the  keenneas  and  peculiar  brightness  of 
his  eye,  and  the  animated  3xpreasion  of  his  counte- 
nance. Hia  dress,  which  W4s  extremely  neat,  but  per- 
fectly unostentatious,  corret  ponded  to  the  modeaty 
and  decorum  of  his  character.^  This  young  man, 
whose  namie  waa  John  Cauvin  or  Calvin,  was  a  atu- 

*  HiitDire  dea  EgL  Bcf.  par  Tlu  od.  de  B^e,  i.  p.  .4» 

i  Statura  fuit  mediocrl,  colore  lob  pallido  et  nigrktaale, 
oeuhs  ad  moxtan  uaque  Ufapidis,  c  «!%«•  Ingenii  s^adtatem 
testarentur.    (Bezo  Vite  Calvini.) 

4  Calta  corporia  nsqoe  onlto  osqaa  soidite  sad  qai  singn  - 
laiem  BodestiaM  decoreL  OkUU 
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dent  at  the  college  of  La  Marche,  of  which  Mathnrin 
Cordier,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  integrity,  learning, 
and  peculiar  skill  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  was  at 
that  time  ibe  regent  Educated  in  all  tho  aupersti- 
tiona  of  popery,  the  student  of  Koyon  was  blindl? 
submissive  to  the  Church,  dutifully  obaerrant  of  all 
the  practices  she  enjoined,*  and  folly  persuaded  that 
heretics  well  deserved  the  flames  to  which  they  were 
delivered.  The .  blood  which  was  then  flowing  in 
Paris  was,  in  his  eyes,  ao  additional  aggravation  of 
the  crime  of  heresy.  But  although,  by  natural  dispo- 
sition timid,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  soft  and  pusil- 
lanimous,! he  waa  endowed  with  that  oprigfatness  of 
mind,  and  that  generosity  of  heart  which  induce  men 
to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  convictions  of  their  eon- 
science.  Vainly,  therefore,  were  those  appaling  spec- 
tacles presented  to  him  in  his  yontfa ;  vain  was  the 
example  of  tho  murderous  flames  kindled  in  the  Place 
de  Ordve  and  in  the  close  of  Notre  Dame,  foi  the 
destruction  of  the  faithful  foUowera  of  the  Gospel. 
The  remembrance  of  such  horrors  could  not,  aller- 
ward,  deter  him  from  entering  on  that  **  new  way,** 
which  seemed  to  lead  only  to  the  dungeon  and  the 
scafibld.  In  other  respects  the  character  of  the 
voutbful  Calvin  afforded  indications  of  what  he  was 
hereafter  to  become.  The  austerity  of  bis  morals  waa 
the  precursor  of  equal  ansterity  in  his  doctrine,  and 
the  scholar  of  sixteen  already  gave  promise  of  a  man 
who  would  take  up  in  earnest  all  that  ahould  be  im- 
pined  to  him,  and  would  rigidly  exact  from  others 
What,  in  his  own  case,  he  felt  it  so  much  a  matter  of 
coarse  to  perform.  Silent  «nd  grave  while  attending 
on  thn  college  lectures,  uking  no  pleasure  in  tbo  sports 
and  idle  frolics  which  others  pursued  during  the  hours 
of  recreation — shrinking  in  disgust  from  all  partici- 
pation in  vice,!t  he  sometimes  censured  the  disorders 
of  his  fellow-pupils  with  severity— with  a  measure, 
•vcn  of  acrimony.^  Accordingly,  a  canon  of  Noyon 
assures  us  that  liis  companions  had  aomamed  him  the 
***  acentativc.**}\  He  stood  among  them  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  conscience  and  duty, — so  far  vras  he  from 
being  in  reality  what  some  calumnistors  endeavoured 
to  make  him.  The  pale  aspect,  the  piercing  eyo  of  a 
atudent  of  sixteen,  already  inspired  his  associates  with 
more  respect  than  the  black  gowna  of  their  masters  ; 
and  this  boy  from  Picardrt  low  in  stature,  and  timid 
in  demeanour,  who  came  day  bv  day  to  take  his  seat 
on  the  benches  of  thecolle^  of  La  Marche,  was,  even 
tlien,  by  the  seriousness  of  his  conversation  and  sobriety 
of  his  life  unconsciously  discharging  the  oflfee  of  a 
minister  and  a  Reformer. 

Nor  was  it  in  these  particnlan  alone  that  the  strip- 
Img  of  Noyon  evincod  ois  superiority  to  his  compeers. 
His  extreme  timidity  sometimes  restrained  him  from 
manilesting  the  antipathy  he  felt  to  vanity  and  to  vice ; 
but,  in  his  studies  he  was  already  exerting  all  the 
force  of  his  genius,  and  all  tho  intensity  of  bis  will,— 
and  anj  one  who  observed  him  might  have  predicted 
that  his  Kfe  would  be  consumed  in  Isbour.  The  facil- 
i^  of  his  comprehension  was  wonderful— -while  his 
cfass-fenows  were  advancing  by  painful  steps,  he  was 
bounding  lightly  over  the  eoorse— and  the  knowledge 
which  others  were  long  in  acquiring  snperflcially,  was 
tnstantaneooaly  seised  by  his  youthful  genius,  and  per- 

*  Primo  aaidem  quum  superKtitipnibiiB  PapatQi  mofis  portl- 
naciter  addlctut  ewem.    (Calv.  Praf.  ad  Ptnlm ) 


t  Bgo  qui  natara  ttaiido,  molll  itt'pasillD  aaiaM)  bm  < 
«eor.    (ibid,) 


tSii*maib  In  woriliiM  sKoetabat  gravitatem  ct  paiiMnia 
homlnom  consnetudine  utebatur.  (Romandi  HisL  Hftrai. 
vH.  It.) 

iSevsriM  OBolmi  In  sals  sodaUbos  oensor.    (Bsxo  Vita 
▼.) 
I  A^mlasislV^lssdQ  Mbyon  pas  LevaMOS,  ChaMba, 
Jf»  1U8L 


manently  impressed  on  his  memory.  HisnasteraitlMTO- 
fore,  were  obliged  to  witbdnw  him  from  the  ranlis,  aad 
introdnce  him  singly  to  the  higher  bcanefaes  of  learokig.* 

Among  his  feUow-sUidents  were  the  yooog  m«n  of 
the  family  of  Mommer,  m  house  rockooed  i 
first  nobility  of  Picardy.  John  Calvin  was  in 
connected  with  those  young  nobleoMn,  especially  with 
Claude,  who  at  a  later  period  was  abbot  of  St.  Eioi, 
and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Commontaiyon  Seneca. 
It  was  in  their  company  that  >be  bad  come  to  Pavia. 
His  father,  Gerard  Calvin,  notary  apostolic,  and  pro- 
curator-fiaoal  of  the  coantv  of  Noyon,  seetaiafy  of  Cho 
diooess,  and  proctor  of  ctw  ehapter,t  aras  a  man  of 
judgment  and  abiMty,  whose  talents  had  raiaod  biai  to 
oflices  which  wove  soiwht  after  by  the  hast  famiUaa ; 
and  all  the  noblesse  of  the  provioee,  bat  particolailf 
the  illustrious  family  of  MomnMr,  antevtained  the  b^gb- 
est  esteem  for  bim.t  Oemd,  who  resided  at  Noyoo^ 
had  married  a  yoong  woman  hwn  Cambiay,  wanaaJ 
Jane  tefranq,  remafkablo  lor  her  beaoty,  and  woitbir 
of  eatoem  for  her  bomMe  piaty,  by  wbom  he  had  al- 
ready had  a  son  oaHed  Charias,  when  on  the  tOih  of 
July,  lAM,  sbo  gavo  birth  to  second  son,  who  reoaivod 
tho  name  of  John,  and  waa  baftissd  in  the  eboieh  of 
St  Godebort.ll  A  third  son,  named  Anthony,  wlv 
died  yoong,  and  two  daughters,  made  np  tho  entma 
family  of  ilie  proeorator-fiscsl  of*  Noyon. 

Oomrd  Calvin,  living  in  habits  of  taoaliar  tntareaono 
with  the  occleaiastical  dignitaries  snd  chief  men  of  tkm 
province,  was  desboos  ttet  his  obiMian  shoald  raeoioa 
tho  same  edoeation  as  those  of  thobighest  rank.  Jobs, 
in  wbom  boliad  peiceivod  an  earty  dovofopmedt  of 
talent,  was  biooght  no  with  tho  oMldimi  of  the  fanily 
of  Moaraior ;  he  lived  in  the  booao  as  one  of 
selves,  aqd  shared  in  the  laasons  of  tbe  yoong  Cb 
The  effeet  of  early  disei|dine  and  onltaio  in  sooh  a  ^ 
mily  was  to  impart  to  his  intellectiial  ebaraeler  a  dagno 
of  refinement  which  otberwiso  it  cooU  scarealy  bavo 
acquiiad.i'  He  was  afterward  aent  to  tbo  coilaga  of 
Capettes,  an  establishasiit  wtthin  the  city  Noyon.** 
The  child  bad  but  few  reeraations.  That  sovcriiy, 
which  waa  one  foatofe  In  ^  eharaetor  of  tbe  aoo,  Iboad 
a  place  likewise  in  the  tempemment  of  tbe  father.  Go- 
Tttd  brought  him  op  rigidly-*fiom  hie  earltaat  yearahs 
was  oblmd  to  bend  to  too  inflazible  mio  of  doty— 
which  after  a  little  while  baeaoio  babitoal  to  boa,  uA 

*  fixealto  ipslas  iagsnio  onod  ei  jam  torn  arat  acsniaaaaw 
Ua  profecit  at  osBteris  sodalibui  in  gnmmaticea  currlciilo  r»> 


lietia  ad  dialectieoi  et  aliarum  qnaa  vocant  artiimi  i 
pmnovefSkar.    (Bsaa.) 

t  Ifsvatscar,  dootafar  da  la  Sortxmne,  anaalas  da  I'BgUia 
Cathedrale  da  Noyon,  p.  1151.  Drelinoourt,  Defienae  de  Cal- 
vin, p.  108. 

t  Znt  H  Osratdaanon  parvlJtidisilstOBOslUI  bsasok  Jbistas 
nobilibos  4^0*  raglvnis  iflcsta4«o  csaiaa    (Baaa.) 

k  On  tha  spot  whare  now  itattda  a  house,  distingaisbed  by 
the  sign  of  the  Stag."  (Posmav ,  Doct.  de  la  florboone.  Ttt. 
de  Jean  Calvin,  heresian|iie,  p.  M.  '  Levassaar,  Ana.  da  Ray- 
on, £.  1167.) 

Q  Tka  calninaloBi  and  extravagant  tales  which  have  Wea 
circulated  in  regard  to  the  peraon  of  CaWln,  may  be  traced 
to  a  very  early  origin.  J. Xevafsenr,  who  was  afterward 
dean  of  the  ohapter  of  24oyoii,  relalaa  Itast  whan  bia  voCber 
broaght  him  inta  the  worW,  tbe  birth  of  the  chikl  wsa  pra- 
codea  by  the  pretumatural  appearance  of  a  fwarm  of  lacge 
fliei, — "  a  sure  presage  that  he  would  be  an  evil  tpoaker  and 
slanderer.**  (Aooales  de  la  Cathedrale  da  Noyon.  Pt  tlSw) 
These  absardities  and  othara  of  tha  saaia  stamp,  whioh  bava 
beep  invented  to  the  pr^adice  of  the  Reformer  may  be  saldj 
lefTto  refute  themseiv(>s  widiont  sny  ellbit  on  our  part.  la 
onrown  dajr,  those  among  the  BomMi  doctors  who  m  not 
ntbawad  to  employ  the  weapons  of  calumny,  make  a  eetectiea 
of  these  cosrre  ami  ridicnioua  atories,  not  dadnc  to  repast 
them  all  {  yet  they  are  all  of  equal  valne. 

f  Domi  vestra  pHeredaoatus,  iiadnn  tecum  stndiis  failtaataB 
prinwm  vitm  et  literamm  dkoiplinam  iamilbB  veatrm  nabttia- 
•ima  accqitam  ralere.  (Calv.  Frmt  in  8eoeeam  nd  Claap 
dium.) 

**  Dmmay.  aamariaas,  f,  1l  (DssUaeeoxt,  Deftaaa,  p. 
116.) 
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thy»  tht  iofiottiicB  of  the  father  oaontaiacCed  that  of  the 
faAily  of  Moonnef.  Timid  by  netiura,  with  sonethingi 
me  he  teiie  us  bimeelf,  of  nieiio  baahfulDese  io  hie  <]is- 
poeitioiH*  end  rendered  etill  more  diffident  by  hie 
father*e  levwity,  John  would  often  eacape  from  the 
•plandid  meoeion  of  hie  pietKtore,  to  bo^  himself  io 
in  eolitude  and  obecnrity.t  In  hours  of  aeclosion  like 
tbie,  his  youthful  spirit  grew  iemiUar  with  lofty  coo- 
ceptfooe.  It  eppean  tlMt  he  eometimee  went  to  the 
neighbouring  YiUege  of  Pont  r£vflqoe»  where  hie 
grandfather  inhabiiwi  a  eottage,^  and  where  other  re» 
Jativee  abo^  who  at  a  later  period  changed  their  name 
through  hatal  of  the  heresiareh,  then  oflfored  a  kindly 
welcoflae  to  the  proearator*fiscaL  But  it  was  to  studv, 
chiefly,  tbat  yoang  Calvin  devoted  hie  days.  While 
I^othnr,  who  wee  to  met  i^Mm  tharaaee  of  the  people, 
wee  brooght  op  aa  a  peaaant*e  aen,  Calvin,  oidauiea  to 
act  ehiefly  ee  a  theologian  and  a  reaaooer,  and  to  be- 
come the  legislator  of  the  renovated  Church,  received, 
even  in  hie  childhood,  a  moro  liberal  education.^ 

A  epirit  of  piety  evinced  itself  betimee  in  the  child's 
heart.  One  of  his  biographers  tella  ua,  that  be  was 
taeght,  while  yet  young,  to  piay  in  the  open  air,  under 
the  Tault  of  heaven,  a  practice  which  helped  to  awaken 
within  his  soul  the  sentiment  of  an  omnipresent  Deity.  II 
But  elihoogh  Calvin  may,  even  in  his  earliest  years, 
have  heard  the  voice  of  God  addnseed  to  hie  heart, 
no  one  in  the  city  of  Noyon  was  more  exact  than  he 
in  the  observanoe  of  eveiy  rule  established  by  the 
Choreh.  Gerard,  therefore,  remarking  the  bent  of 
hie  mind,  conceived  the  deeign  of  devoting  hie  son  to 
theology.^  Tlie  knowledge  of  hie  destination  con- 
tributM  undoubtedly  to  impress  open  his  mind  that 
serious  snd  theoloeical  caat  by  whieh  it  was  afterward 
distinguished.  His  intellect  was  formed  by  nature  to 
take  e  decided  biaa  fiom  the  firat  and  to  notriah  the 
most  elevated  thoughu  at  an  early  age.  The  report 
that  he  was  a  choiister  hoy  at  this  time  ia  admitted  by 
hia  adversariea  thems^ee  to  be  destitute  of  founda- 
tion ;  but  they  confidently  affirm  that  while  yet  e  child 
be  was  seen  in  religious  proceesions  cariying,  instead 
of  a  croea,  a  sword  with  i^  cross-shaped  bilt.^*  **  A 
preeege,'*  they  add,  **  of  what  he  wes  one  day  to  be- 
come!'' **  The  Lord  has  made  my  mouth  like  a  aharp 
sword,"  eeye  the  eervant  of  the  ljord»  in  Isaiah.  The 
seme  may  be  said  of  Calvin. 

Gerard  was  poor :  the  education  of  hie  eon  was 
bunheneome  to  him,  and  he  wished  to  attach  him  irre- 
vocably to  the  chmch.  The  Gardioai  ef  Lorraine  had 
been  appoiotod  coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Mets,  when 
only  four  years  old.  It  was  then  m  common  practice 
to  beetow  eocleeiastical  titles  and  revennee  upon  chil- 
dren. Alphooso  of  Portugal,  was  erected  a  cardinal 
by  Leo  the  Tenth,  et  the  age  of  eioht :  Odet  de  Gha- 
ttllon  received  the  eame  dignity  from  Clement  the 
Seventh,  et  the  age  of  eleven ;  and,  at  a  later  pcortod, 
the  celobimted  Mother  Angelica,  of  Port  Royal,  waa 
made  coedjotrix  of  that  convent  at  the  age  of  seven. 
Gerard,  who  died  a  faitUbl  Getholic,  wss  regarded  with 
favour  by  Cherlee  do  Haogeat,  BUhop  of  Noyon,  and 
bis  Ticars-general.  Accoraingly,  the  chaplaincy  of  La 
Gesine  having  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the 
mcnmbent,  the  biahei>,on  the  ISthMay,  1681,  beetowed 
that  benefice  on  John  Calvin,  wboee  age  waa  then 

*  Ego  qui  Batura  gnbmstieas.    (Frnf.  ad  Faalm.) 

t  Umbram  et  otiam  temper  amaTi . . .  latebrai  catara  (Frail 
ad  PMlai.) 

t  "  It  is  reported  (hat  hit  grandbtber  was  a  cooper.*  (Dre- 
llncourt,  p.  96.    Levasmtur  ann.  de  Noyon,  p.  IIAI.) 

^  Henry,  dans  Leben  Calria*,  p.  99. 

11  Calvin^i  l«eben  von  Fischer,  Leipxto,  17M.  The  author 
does  not  quote  the  aothority  on  which  he  relates  this  fact. 

f  Destioarat  antem  earn  pater  ab  initio  theologin  etodUs, 
qaod  in  ftla  etiam  teoera  astato  mimm  in  BMdum  religiosns 
asset.    (Bezw,  Vite  CalT.) 

**  LsTSMeus,  aaa.  do  NojoB,fp.  IIW,  llTli 


nearly  twelve.  He  was  inducted  by  the  chapter  s  woek 
after.  On  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  bishop  so- 
lemnly cut  the  child's  hair  ;*  and  by  this  ceremony  of 
tonsure,  John  was  invested  with  the  clerical  charac- 
ter, and  became  capable  of  entering  into  sacred  orders^ 
and  hokiing  a  benefice  without  residing  on  the  spot. 

Thus  was  it  ordered  that  Calvin  in  his  childhood, 
shoukl  hsve  personal  experience  of  the  abuses  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  There  was  not  a  tonsured  head  in 
the  kingdom  more  sincerely  pious  than  the  cbsplain  of 
La  Geaine,  and  the  thoughtful  child,  was  himself  perhspe 
a  little  astonished,  at  the  opeiation  performed  by  the 
biahop  and  vicaie-general.  But  in  the  simplicity  of  hia 
heart,  he  revered  Hiose  exalted  personages  too  highly 
to  harbour  the  least  suspicion  regarding  the  Uwfulnese 
of  hia  tooeure.  He  had  enjoyed  the  dtaiinction  about 
two  years,  when  Noyon  waa  Yisited  with  a  terrible^ 
peatilence.  Several  of  the  canons  petitioned  the  chap- 
ter, that  tliey  might  be  allowed  to  quit  the  city. 
Already  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  struck 
by  the  "great  d^tb;*'  and  Gerard  began  to  reflect 
with  alarm*  that  his  son  John,  the  hope  of  his  sge, 
might,  in  a  moment,  be  snatched  from  bis  tendernese 
by  the  scouige  of  God.  The  children  of  the  Mommor 
family  were  going  to  Paris  to  continue  their  studies. 
This  was  the  very  opportunity  that  the  preourator^ 
fiscal  had  alwaya  (kaired  for  his  son.  Why  should  he 
separate  John  from  his  iellow-popile  ?  On  the  6th  of 
August,  1633,  therefore*  he  presented  to  the  chepUr  . 
a  petition  that  the  young  chaplain  might  have  *'  liberty 
to  go  whithersoever  he  would,,  during  the  continuaaco 
of  the  plsgue,  without  loshkg  bis  aUowances  i  which 
was  granted  aecoediugly,  until  the  least  of  Su  Kemi- 
gius."t  Thus  it  was  that  John  Calvin,  at  the  age  of 
fonrteen,  ooitted  his  paUmal  home.  Calumny  must 
be  intrepid  indeed,  to  attribute  his  departure  to  ether  . 
causes,  and  in  sheer  wantonnesa,  provoke  that  disgrace 
whieh  jnatly  secoila  on  all  who  give  currency  to  evil 
reporte,  after  their  faleehood  baa  been  demonstrated. 
It  wouU  appear,  that  on  hia  arrival  in  Paria»  Calvin 
waa  received  into  the  house  of  one  of  his  uncles, 
Riebard  Caovin,  who  lived  near  the  church  of  St. 
Germein  rAuxenota.  **  And  so,  while  flying  from  the 
plague,"  aavs  the  canon  of  Noyon,  **  he  eneouutsred 
a  man  faui  pestilence." 

A  new  world  opened  iuelf  to  the  young  man  in  thie 
metropolis  of  liters  tore.  He  determined  to  profit  by 
hie  fartnne,  applied  biraaelf  to  atudy,  and  made  great 
progrese  in  ktinity.  He  becea*  intimatelv  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  wvitinge  of  Cicero,  and  learned  from  that 
great  mastei,  to  employ  the  language  of  the  Romane 
with  an  eaae,  a  purity,  an  idiomatic  grace,  which  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  hie  enemiee  themselves.  But 
he  slso  discovered  in  that  language  a  store  ef  wealth 
whieh  he  wee  afterward  to  transfer  into  his  own. 

Hitherto  the.  Latin  had  been  the  sole  laognage  of 
liteietnra.  It  wa%  and.  even  to  our  daye  it  oas  con- 
tinued, the  langaaae  of  the  Romish  Chorek  The 
modem  tongues  of  Europe  were  created — at  least  they 
were  eoiencipated*-by  the  ReftMrmetton.  Theexcln- 
si  ve  agency  of  the  pvieale  was  now  at  an  end ;  the  people 
were  called  upon  to  learn  and  lokaow  for  Ihemselvee, 
In  thie  single  fact  was  involved  the  abrogation  of  the 
lenguage  of  the  prieste^the  inauguration  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  It  is  not  to  the  Sotbonne  alonsur 
It  is  not  to  a  few  mook%  a  few  divinee,  a  few  men  of 

•  Vio  de  Calvin,  par  Desnay«  p.  81  j  Leraaaoar.  p.  1168. 

i  The  particulars  here  given  rest  on  the  testimony  of  the 
prieat.  and  vicar-general  Desmay.  (lean  Calvin,  hsffssfanyi^ 
p.  88.)  and  the  canon  Levassear,  (Ann.  do  Noyoo,  p.  U00,) 
wboioand  them,  as  they  asntre  os.  in  tha  registers  of  the 
chapter  of  Noyon.  These  Romish  authors.  therei<>rej  ivfi^a 
the  InTontions  or  mislalus  of  Biehsliott  and  other  wriisn^-' 
floe  the  praCaso. 
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letters,  that  the  new  doctrioc  is  to  he  addressed  ;  U 
is  to  the  noble,  to  the  burgher,  to  the  arlisan--Bll  men 
now  are  to  be  preached  to :  nay,  more->a1l  men  now 
•re  to  become  preachers ;  wooI*combers  and  knights, 
no  less  than  curates  and  doctors.  A  new  langoBge, 
therefore,  is  wanted,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  people  must  undeigo  a  miglity  trans- 
formation— most  experience  a  happy  deliverance  from 
its  shackles :  drawn  from  the  common  uses  of  life,  it 
mast  bo  indebted  to  a  renovated  Christianity  for  its 
patent  of  nobility.  The  Gospel,  so  long  Isid  to  sleep, 
IS  now  awake  again  :  it  appeals  to  the  nation  at  large  ; 
it  kindles  the  most  generous  affections  of  the  soul ;  it 
opens  the  treasures  of  heaven  to  a  generation  whose 
thoughu  were  all  confined  within  the  petty  circle  of 
the  world  below  ;  it  agitates  the  maasea ;  it  speaka  to 
them  of  God,  of  man,  of  good  and  evil,  of  th»  pope, 
of  the  Bible,  of  a  crown  in  heaven — it  nay  be,  also,  of 
a  scaffold  upon  earth.  The  popular  idiom,  which  hi- 
therto had  been  employed  only  by  the  chronicler  and 
the  minstrel,  was  mimmoned  by  the  Reformation,  to 
act  a  new  part,  and  consequently  to  receive  a  new 
development.  Society  finds  a  new  world  rising  up 
aiound  it ;  and  for  this  new  world  there  must  needs 
be  new  languages.  The  Reformation  freed  the  French 
language  from  the  swaddling  bands  in  which  it  had  hi- 
therto been  confined,  and  reared  it  to  a  speedy  and  vigo- 
rous maturity.  Since  then,  that  language  Us  had  full 
possession  of  all  the  exalted  privileges  that  belone 
to  a  dialect  converssnt  with  the  operationa  of  mind  and 
the  great  concerns  of  heaven — privileges  which,  under 
the  tutelage  of  Rome,  it  had  never  enjoyed.  True  it 
is  that  the  people  form  their  own  laneoage  ;  thev,  and 
they  alone,  invent  those  happy  woras — those  figura- 
tive and  energetic  phrases,  which  give  colouring  and 
Animation  to  human  speech.  But  there  are  latent 
powers  in  language  which  they  know  not  how  to  elicit, 
and  which  men  of  cultivated  intellect  can  alone  call 
•  inio  action.  When  the  time  arrived  for  Calvio  to  cn- 
^  gage  in  discussion  and  controversy,  he  was  forced  by 
the  exigency  of  the  case  to  enrich  his  native  tong^ue 
with  modes  of  expression  hitherto  unknown  to  it— *in- 
diccting  the  dependence,  the  connexion,  the  minute 
diversity  of  ideas,  the  transition  from  one  to  another, 
and  the  various  steps  in  the  processof  logical  dedoctiona. 
Tbe  elements  of  alt  this  were  already  working  in 
the  brain  of  the  young  student  of  the  colk^  of  La 
Marehe.  This  child,  who  was  to  exert  eo  powetfol  a 
mastery  over  the  human  heart,  was  deatioed  to  oxfai* 
bit  OQual  power  in  bending  and  moulding  to  his  will 
the  iaiom  which  was  to  serve  as  his  instrument  The 
French  of  Calvin  eventnally  became  the  language  of 
Protestsnt  France,  and  when  we  apeak  of  Protesunt 
Fnnce,  we  speak  of  the  most  eultivated  portion  of 
the  French  nation ;  since  out  of  that  ponion  arose 
those  families  of  seholarB  and  dignified  magistratea, 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  r^nement  of  the  na- 
tional character— out  of  that  portion  aioae  also  the  so- 
ciety  of  Port  Royal,*  one  of  the  groat  agents  by  which 
the  proae  and  even  the  poetry  of  France  have  been 
modelled—a  aociety  which  aiined  at  introducing  into 
the  Catholicism  of  the  Gallican  Church  both  the  doe- 
trine  and  the  UaiguAgt  of  the  Reformation,  and  failing 
in  one  of  these  objects,  succeeded  in  the  other;  for 
who  can  deny  that  Roman  Catholic  France  had  to 
.earn  from  her  antagonists  among  the  Janeeniats  and 
Keformera,  how  to  handle  those  weapons  of  style, 
without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her 
to  maintain  her  ground  sgainat  them  If 

•  M.  A.  Amanld,  thegiuidfMheror  Mother  Angelica  and 
sr  alt  the  Arasttldi  of  Port  Royel,  was  a  Protettant— see 
**f)(>Tt  Royal,  par  M.  Sainte-BeiiTe.'* 

1  litodet  Liter,  rar  Calvin,  par  M.  A.  Bayers.  Oen^v^t.  1880, 
est.  It.  This  woih  han  been  followed  by  aiaittar  inqalrias 
fSgardliHP 'srel,  Yirtt,  and  Besa. 


In  the  mean  time,  while  the  futore  Reformer  of  n* 
ligion  and  of  language,  was  ripening  fai  the  cellsge  of 
Ija  Marcbe,  all  was  in  eonmotion  aroowl  thst  yoinv 
and  thoughtful  scholar,  without  his  being  at  all  sffscted 
by  the  mighty  mofwnente  which  agitated  aociety. 
The  flames  that  constuned  the  hermit  and  Pavaooa, 
shed  dismay  over  Paris.  But  the  penecntors  were  not 
sstisfied  ;  a  aystem  of  teitor  waa  eet  on  foot  throogh- 
out  the  whole  of  Franee.  The  friends  of  the  Refor- 
mation no  longer  dared  to  correspond  with  eachoUier, 
lest  their  letteie  sboeld  be  inteinepCed,  and  sobetnj 
to  the  vengeance  ef  the  tribnuals,  not  only  these  wbo 
had  written  them,  bot  those  also  to  whom  they  ncn 
addreaaed.^  One  man,  however,  was  boU  eooogh  to 
undertake  the  office  of  conveying  intelligence  of  wbtf 
was  psssing  In  Paris  and  in  Pinnee,  to  the  tsfogeei 
at  Basl»~-Sy  mesne  of  an  unsigned  letter  sewed  up  is 
his  doublet.  He  eecaped  the  acattered  paiues  of  «• 
quebusiers— 4he  marehaussde  of  the  different  diitnets, 
the  strict  examinations  nf  the  provoato  and  their  lies- 
tenants— and  arrived  at  Basle  with  the  dooblet  on  bti 
back  and  ita  hidden  depoait  untoaehed.  The  tidings  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer,  struck  tenor  into  the  iieirts 
of  Toussaint  and  his  firienda.  **  It  is  piteous  to  bw 
of  the  crueltiee  they  are  committing  yonder  !"t'«i* 
claims  Toossaint  A  little  before  this,  two  Fnocis- 
can  friara  had  arrfred  at  Baale  closely  purpued  br  'be 
officers  of  justice.  One  of  these  friars,  named  Jolu 
Provost,  had  preached  at  Meaux,  and  had  s/tcrwtid 
been  thrown  into  prison  in  Paria.t  The  iccoonu 
they  brought  from  the  capital,  aa  well  as  from  L]roo>, 
through  which  eity  they  bad  passed  on  their  mr, 
excited  the  deepest  oompaasioo  in  the  minds  oi  ibe 
refugeee:  ''Msy  our  Lord  visit  them  i%itb  b» 
grsce!*'  said  Touesaiot,  writing  to  Farel;  *' fliers 
me  when  I  tell  you  ths«  at  rimes  I  am  in  great  aoiieiy 
and  tribulation.'* 

These  excellent  men  did  not  lose  hesrt,  kowcw. 
In  vain  were  ril  the  parliamenU  on  the  watch ;  » wn       ■ 
did  the  apies  of  the  SoriMmne  and  the  menks  cr«^       I 
into  cfaorohes  end  colleges,  and  even  into  printe  faau*       | 
liea,  to  catch  up  any  word  of  Evangelic  doctrine  tw       | 
might  be  dropped  there;;  in  vain  did  the  king's  gw 
i^tamut  patrol  the  highwaya  to  intercept  cverytbn« 
that  aeemed  to  hear  the  impress  of  the  Refonn«ii<»i 
these  Frenchmen,  thus  hunted  and  trodden  on  by  Roos 
and  her  myrmidons,  had  Csith  in  better  days  to  cont; 
and  even  now,  the  termination  of  what  they  called  ue 
Babyloniah captivity,  vraa  greeted  by  them  afar.    ''A' 
length,*'  aaid  they,  •*  the  seventieth  yesr  will  amve- 
the  year  of  Mivemnce,  and  liberty  of  apirit  and  olcoa- 
science  will  be  oois."^    But  the  seventy  yn^*? 
to  be  extended  to  nesily  three  centuries,  and  <>"^' 
of  calamiitiee  i*ere  to  be  endured  before  tbeae  nop«* 
should  be  realised.    It  was  not  in  man,  howerer.  tbai 


the  refugees  put  their  trust  "  They  who  have  begjn 
the  dance,"  said  Toussaint,  «*  will  not  stop  short  to  uw 
middle  of  it.»»  But  they  believed  thst  the  Lord  "  kjej 
those  whom  he  had  ohoeen,  and  wookl  Mf>?{Jr 
the  deliverance  of  Hia  people,  by  the  hand  of  i^^ 
power.  "H 

The  Chevalier  d'Esch,  had  actually  tasted  the  mercj 
of  deliverance.    Being  dismissed  from  the  P'***^.  . 
Pottt-i-Mousson,  he  had  hastened  to  Straaborg^  «» 
his  suy  there  was  short.     For  ♦♦  the  hoDOorof  I'j*' 
wrote  Toussaint  to  Farel,  ••  immediately  |>r«^!' 

•  "  Not  a  ponon  dares  lo  write  to  me.»-(TouBBaliittQF 
4th  Sept.  IMS.    MB.  of  Noafohfitel.) 

\  Totiflsaint  to  Farfl,  4th  8epL  IfiOA. 

t  Ibid.  31st  July,  1M5.  ^  ^^^^  „,  |«b. 

k  Bane  Tsnit  annui  Mptnegeaimnt,  et  tcnpss  appn*  _, ^ 
dem  vlndicemar  in  lit>erUtem  ipirltus  et  coDflCle»o"-  y    . 

li  Bed  norit  D^minaa  quos  elqgeriL    (Toussaint »' 
31  July,  163d.) 
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our  worthy  outer,*  Um  Cbmnlier,  to  letom  ts  quick- 
ly u  possible,  for  oar  other  hrslhera  bete  need  of 
sneh  ft  leader.*'  In  fiMt  the  Freoch  refugees  bad  now 
frMh  eeose  of  alami.  Thejr  were  appreheneifo  ibet 
the  dieinte  lespeeting  the  Lord's  Sapper,  which  bad 
aflUeted  them  so  mvioosly  in  Gennany»  would  find 
iu  way  across  the  Rhine,  and  prove  the  soarce  of  now 
trooUes  in  France,  Francis  Lambert*  the  monk  of 
AvTi^noo,  after  visitinf  Zurich  and  Wittemberg,  had 
arrived  at  Mets,  where  be  was  regarded  with  a  roea- 
eme  of  distnat,  for  it  was  fearod  Uiat  he  might  intro- 
doee  the  senumento  of  Lather,  and  by  fruiuesa,  and, 
as  Toossaint  ealla  them,  **  monstrous  "  controtersies, 
impede  the  prsgrsss  of  the  Reformation,  t  Each, 
therefore^  retained  to  Lorraine,  to  be  a^n  exposed  to 
great  dangers,  '*  in  common  with  aU  m  that  region, 
who  were  aeeking  the  glory  of  Obristi^t 

Bat  Toussaiot  was  not  the  man  who  would  invite 
otlien  to  join  the  battle,  while  he  himself  kept  aloof 
fi»m  it  Deprived  of  the  eomfort  of  daily  intercoorse 
with  CEeelampadius,  reduced  to  the  society  of  an  iU- 
nnttored  priest,  he  had  aoaght  more  communion  with 
Christ,  and  had  gained  an  acceasion  of  courage.  If 
he  conld  not  return  to  Meti,  might  he  not  at  leaat  go 
to  Paris  I  Tme,  the  smoke  that  ascended  from  the 
pilee  on  which  Pavaane  and  the  hermit  of  Livry  had 
been  sacrificed  was  scsrcdy  yet  cleared  away,  and  its 
dark  shadow  might  seem  to  repel  from  the  capital  all 
whoee  faith  bore  any  resemblance  to  their**.  But  if,  as 
he  had  heard,  the  tenor  that  prevailed  in  the  coUeges  of 
Paris  and  amid  her  streete  was  such,  that  none  dared 
even  to  name  the  Gospel,  or  the  Reformation — ^waa 
not  this  a  reason  why  he  should  repair  thither !  Tous- 
saint  quitted  Basle,  and  took  up  his  abode  within  those 
perilous  walls,  heretofore  the  seat  of  revelry  and  licen- 
tioas  pleasure,  now  the  stronghold  of  fanaticism.  His 
desire  was  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Christian  literature, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  form  a  connexion  with  the 
brethren  who  were  in  the  colleges,  particulariy  with 
those  who  were  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine, 
where  Lefevre  and  Farel  had  taught.^  But  he  was 
not  long  left  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  design.  The. 
tyranny  of  the  parliamentary^  commissaries  and  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  now  reigned  supreme  over  the 
capital,  and  whosoever  was  obnoxious  to  these,  was 
sure  to  be  accused  of  beresy.ll  A  duke  and  an  abbot, 
whose  names  are  not  upon  record,  denounced  Toos- 
saint as  a  heretic ;  aiyd,  one  day,  the  king's  sergeants 
arrested  the  young  Lorrainer,  and  threw  him  into 
prison.  Separated  from  all  his  friends,  and  treated  as 
a  criroina,  Touasaint  felt  his  helplessness  more  as  a 
sinner  than  a  captive.  "  0  Lord !"  cried  he,  **  with- 
draw not  thy  Spirit  from  me,  for  without  that  Holy 
Spint  I  am  altogether  carnal  and  a  sink  of  iniquity." 
While  his  body  was  held  in  chains,  his  heart  turned  for 
solace  to  the  remembrance  of  those  who  were  still  at 
large  to  struggle  for  the  Gospel.  There  waa  CEco- 
lampadius,  his  father,  '*  whose  work,**  says  be,  **  we 
are  in  the  Lord.'^T  There  waa  Lefevre,  whom  (obvi- 
ously on  account  of  his  age,)  he  deemed  **  unmeet  to 
bear  the  burthen  of  the  Gospel  \****  there  was  Roussel, 
**  by  whom  he  trusted  that  the  Lord  would  do  great 

*  8i  nos  negUtruia  in  terrif  habere  deceat,"  ho  adds.  (Tos- 
lanoa  Farello,  MS.  of  Neufchttel.) 

t  Vereor  ae  aOquid  monslri  aUt.    (IhU,  S7  flept  IM&) 

\  Audio  ettam  equitara  periclitari,  aimal  et  ooues  qui  .  .  . 
ikweat.    aUd.  27  Dee.  169ft.) 

^  Fratres  qai  in  collegio  Cardinalis  Monaehl  santts  saln- 
taat.    (ToMsnac  Farello.  M8.  of  Neafehltel.\ 

1  Regnante  Uc  tyraanldecefl&minariornm  et  tkeologenun. 


(i&S 


•) 
*  V  Pabrera  nostrum  e^Jes  not  opus  snnrat  fo  IXwilno.   (Ibid.) 
This  letter  is  witlioot  a  date,  but  it  appean  to  have  been  writ' 
ten  abortly  after  the  liberation  of  Touwaint.  and  it  shows  the 
Ihonffhta  which  oeenpird  him  at  that  period. 
••  vaber  at  Impar  encxi  erangelioo  ferendo.    (|Ud,) 


thibgf  ;"*  end  Vaogris,  who  had  manifested  all  th« 
zeal  **  of  the  most  sQectionato  brother,'*  in  his  efforto  to 
resone  him  from  the  power  of  his  enemies. t  There  waa 
Farel  alsoi  to  whom  be  wrote,  **  I  entreat  your  prayers 
on  my  behalf,  that  I  may  not  be  faint  in  this  conflict.**! 
How  efiectoel  must  he  have  found  the  repetition  of 
those  beloved  namea  in  awakening  thonghts  which 
miti^ted  the  bitterness  of  his  captivity — for  be  showed 
no  aigns  of  fainting.  Death,  it  is  true,  seemed  to  be 
impending  ov^r  his  head,  in  a  city  where  the  blood  of 
multitudes  of  bis  brethren  was  alterward  to  be  poured 
out  like  water  ;^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  of  the 
meet  laviah  kind  were  made  by  the  friends  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  of  bia  uncle  the  Dean  of  Metx,  as  well  as  by 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  induce  him  to  recant.|| 
But  his  reply  to  aoch  offera  was — "  I  despise  them  all. 
I  know  that  God  is  now  putting  me  to  the  trial.  I 
would  rather  endure  hunger — I  would  rather  be  a  very 
abject  in  the  boose  of  the  Lord,  than  dwell  with  great 
richca  in  the  palacea  of  the  ungodly. **T  At  the  same 
time  he  made  a  clear  and  open  confeasion  of  his  faith ;  **  I 
glory,*'  he  said,  '*  in  being  called  a  heretic  by  those  whose  . 
lives  and  doctrine  I  see  to  be  directly  opposite  to  tboso 
of  Christ."**  And  the  young  man  subscribed  himselfl 
**  Peter  Toussaint,  unworthy  of  his  name  of  Christian.^ 

Thua,  in  the  absence  of  the  monarch,  new  attacks 
were  levelled  againat  the  Reformation.  'Berquin, 
Toussaint,  and  many  others  were  in  bonds ;  Schuch, 
Pavanne,  and  the  hermit  of  Livry,  had  been  put  to 
death ;  Farel,  Lefevre,  Rouasel,  and  many  other  de- 
fendora  of  sound  doctrine,  were  in  exile ;  and  the 
tongues  of  the  most  eloquent  were  chained.  The  * 
li^t  of  the  Gospel  waxed  dim;  the  storm  roared 
around,  bending,  and  shaking  as  if  it  would  uproot  that 
tree  which  the  nand  of  God  had  ao  recently  planted 
on  the  French  soil. 

To  those  humbler  victims  who  had  already  fallen, 
others  of  more  note  were  now  to  succeed.  The  ene- 
my, failing  in  their  efibrU  when  directed  against  persons 
of  distinction,  had  submitted  to  work  from  beneath, 
upward ;  hoping  gradually  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
more  eminent  in  stetion  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
and  death.  It  waa  a  sort  of  countermarch  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  they  had  in  view.  Scsrcely  had 
the  wind  acattered  the  ashes  with  which  persecution . 
strewed  the  Place  de  Grdve  and  the  close  of  Notre 
Dame,  when  farther  blows  were  struck.  The  excel- 
lent Messire  Anthony  Du  Blet,  the  **  negociateur  ** 
of  Lyons,  sunk  under  the  persecutions  of  the  enemies 
of  the  truth;  as  did  also  another  disciple,  Frsncie 
Moulin.  No  deteiled  account  of  their  deaths  has  come 
down  to  us.tt  Not  stopping  there,  the  persecutor! 
proceeded  to  take  a  higher  aim.  One  there  was  whoso 
eminent  rank  placed  net  beyond  their  reach — but  who 
might  yet  be  stricken  in  the  persons  of  those  dear  to 
her.  This  wss  the  Duchess  of  Alen9on.  Michel 
d*Arande,  her  chaplain — for  the  sake  of  whom  Margaret 
had  dismissed  her  other  preachers,  and  who  was  ac- 
customed in  her  presence  to  publish  a  pure  Gospel — 
was  singled  out  for  attock  and  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment and  death.U    About  the  same  time  An- 

•  Per  Rttfam  magna  operabi tor  Dominns.    (Ibid .) 

t  FideliMirai  fratris  officio  functum.  (Toflfanus  Faielle,, 
M8.ofNenfch&teL) 

t  Commando  me  vestris  urw^lbus,  ne  sneonmbamia  has 
militia.    (Ibid.) 

§  Ma  periclitari  devita.    (Ibid.)  ,^   ,  ^,^^ 

jl  Offerebantur  hic  mlhi  eonditionei  ampllfsfmm.    (Ibid.)     . 

T  Malo  eaurire  et  abjeetua  esse  in  domo  Domini.    (Ibid.; 

••  Hao,  h»c  gloria  mea  qnod  liabeor  bvreticttS  ab  his  m" 
mm  Titam  et  loetrinam  video  pngnare  enm  Chrlato.    (IbU.). 

ft  Periit  Fraaelscaa  Moiinva  ae  Dabletnik  (£rasnL  Em.  p. 
1  MO.)  BrBsmos,  in  his  letter  addressed  to  FTanoii  I.,  in  Jnly , 
1S96^  nawes  all  tliose  who,  during  the  coptiTltj  of  that  piiBe% 
foil  Tictlms  to  the  Romish  fanatics. 


took  ihe  place  of  clamour  and  the  stake, 
was  conducted  in  open  day  ;  but  k  wm  decided  that 
it  shoufd  also  be  carried  on  darkfy  and  in  aecieey.  if, 
in  dealing  with  i6e  common  people,  faiwticitm  employt 
th*  tribunal  and  jthe  scafibM,  it  has  in  resenre  poiso* 
«nd  the  dagger  for  those  of  more  Mte.  The  doctors 
of  a  celebrated  school  are  but  too  well  known  for  hav- 
ing patronised  the  ase  of  such  means ;  and  king*  them* 
leh 


■elves  have  fallen  victims  to  the  steel  of  the 
But  if  France  baa  bad  in  every  agfr  its  Skides,  k  has 
«Iio  bad  its  Vincents  de  Pan)  and  h9  Peiielons. 
Strokes  foiling  in  darkness  and  siletwe  were  wdi  fitted 
to  spread  terror  on  sll  sides ;  and  to  tbia  perfidious 
pdUcy  and  these  fanatical  persecutions,  in  the  interior 
•f  the  kingdom,  were  now  added  the  fatal  reverses 
•iperienced  beyond  the  frontier.  A  dark  cloud  was 
■dread  over  the  whole  nation.  Not  a  faflilly,  especi- 
tlly  among  tbe  hieher  classes,  but  was  either  mourn- 
ing for  a  lather,  a  Duaband,  or  a  son,  who  had  fallen  on 
'the  plains  of  Italy, f  or  trembling  for  tbe  liberty  or 
life  of  one  of  its  members.  The  signal  misfortunes 
which  bad  burst  upon  the  nation  diffused  everywhere 
■  leaven  of  hatred  against  the  heretics.  The  people, 
tbe  parliament,  the  Churcb»  and  even  tbe  throne,  were 
joined  hand  in  hand. 

Waa  there  not  enough  to  bow  tbe  beart  of  Marga- 
Mt  in  the  defeat  at  Pavia,  (ho  death  of  ber  husband, 
■od  the  captiviw  of  ber  brother  ?  Was  she  doomed 
to  witness  the  final  extinction  of  that  soft  light  of  tbe 
Gospel  in  which  ber  heart  had  found  soch  joy  1  Jfews 
arrived  from  Spain  which  added  to  the  general  distress. 
Mortification  and  sickness  had  reduced  the  haughty 
Fiancis  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  If  the  king  should 
continue  a  captive,  or  die,  and  the  regency  of  hia  nno- 
toer  be  protracted  for  some  years,  there  was  spparenily 
■n  end  of  all  prospect  of  a  Keformaikm.  **  But  when 
all  seems  lost/'  observed,  at  a  later  period,  the  younff 
■cholar  of  Noyon,  **  God  interposes  to  deliver  and 
suard  His  church  in  His  own  wondrous  way.^'t  Tne 
Church  of  France,  which  waa  as  if  travailing  in  birth, 
was  to  have  a  brief  interval  of  case  before  its.  pains 
ifitumed  upon  it ;  and  God  made  use  of  a  weak  wo- 
mian— one  who  never  openly  declared  for  the  Gospel 
—in  order  io  give  lo  the  Church  this  season  of  rest. 
Haigaret  hrrseif,  st  this  time,  thought  more  of  savmg 
t|ie  king  and  tlie  kingdom,  tl^an  of  &livering  the  com- 
paratively unknown  Christians,  who  were  yet  resting 
many  hopes  upon  her  interference.^  But  under  the 
dazzling  surface  of  human  affairs,  God  often  hides  the 
mysterious  ways  in  which  He  rules  His  people.  A 
generous  project  was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  iXi- 
cboss  of  Alen9on  ;  it  was,  to  cross  the  sea,  or  traverse 
the  Pyrenees,  and  rescue  Francis  I.  from  the  power  of 
dhirles  V :  Such  was  the  object  to  which  her  ihougbu 
was  henceforth  directed. 

Margaret  announced  her  intention,  and  France  bailed 

•"PsrtttFtoilio  nan  sine  gnra  snspiekNie  v«neni,»si7S 
BMsiaiis.    (Ibid.)  '      ' 

t  Oaillmd  Bistoirs  de  Franeoii  Ear,  toss.  9,  ^  966. 

I  Kao:  habak  Dmu  modum,  quo  elaolos  saos  Hlrabailar 
Modlat,  ttM  oMiia  perdiiiurideBtDr.    lOalvinus  ki  Ep^  ad 

ir^-BTOeflci»aUistiiadaMiDtteni  AlMMsnIli  CTsnMatut 


in  the  eflbit  to^ive  liberty 

Yet  vary  vanoua  feelinga  exietcd  mamm  the  nobiUl]F 
and  tfte people  in  theprospact  of  tbo Doctaaa  twting 
beraeV  in  the  centra  or  the  enemies'  eoaodkfWmkwmtm^ 
tbe  stem  soldiefy  ef  the  Gatho&ie  kingi  All  adnair- 
ed,  bni  witkoot  ekaring  in  ktreonfidenc»aDdde«ol0A> 
neee ;  her  friende  bad  feere  for  bei^  wbicl^  k  tte  *■- 
suit  were  but  too  near  bekigraaUnd :  bat  tke 
lical  perty  were  fall  of  hep*.  Tbe  king'ecaptifit j 
been  le  them  tbe  oecaaieo  of  bitbeito  nnpi 
aeveritiea — his  resveratioir  to  liberty  Ikey  c: 
would  put  a  perrad  to  tboee  rigoora.  Let 
once  find  himsell  beyond  tbe  Stmiiah  irontiei,  aad 
gatea  of  those  priaon  booeea  and  caetles,  wbsnin  tkm 
semnta  of  GodT*  woid  tsera  innnared,  wooU  iMtam^ 
ly  be  set  open.  Maigaret  «■•  more  end  meie  ccna* 
firmed  in  a  prefect  to  wblcb  abe  fait  beraelf  dmm  liy 
so  many  and  variose  metlvee. 

My  heart  is  fixed  ;  and  not  the  heaTens  above 

Flora  its  firm  purpoae  ean  my  apirit  move ; 

Nor  hell,  with  all  its  poweni,  my  oo 

For  Jeans  holds  ita  keys  withsn  hie 


det  FRCAfiCr  Or^MAMAKBr  fW'lIlK  DELIYERANCE  OF  JBJOKX. 

thdtrjf  Papillon,  fbr  whom  Ch6  priticeas  had  obtained 
th^  office  of  Chief  Master  of  Retjucsu  to  tbe  Ikophln, 
died  suddenly,  and  a  report  generally  prevalent  even 
among  tbe  enemies,  ascribed  hia  death  to  poison.* 

The  persecution  was  spreading  tbiough  tbe  kinij^ 
dom;  and  drawing  nearer  to  the  poraon  of  Maigaiet. 
Tl)e  isolated  champions  of  troth  were,  one  after  ano- 
ther, stretched  upon  the  field.  A  few  more  such  vic- 
lodes,  and  the  soil  of  Franco  would  be  porged  from 
jMfesy.     Underhand  contrivancea  and  secret  practiees 

The  war 


it  wMi  gninfal  eod^nataen.    Her  gcaHM^  her  gM«l 

repotationv  and  tbe  attacbmeiit  exieting  between  btv- 

eelf  and  her  bvotber,  helped  muoh  to  counleibalMienw- 

io  tbe  eyee  of  Loqian  and  of  Ddprat,  ber  partiality  im 

tbe  new  doetrinea.    AH  eyca  were  tamed  npon  bnr.  n» 

tbe  only  penon  capable  of  aalncaling  tka  ■alien  Sitm 

jta  perilsne  poaition.    Let  Maigaret  in  petaoD,  aaako  m» 

'  jt>  the  powerful  emperor  and  bia  onniaierB,  amd 

the  adminMe  fanioa  with  which  abe  wna  gtftadl 

tflbit  togive  liberty  to  ber  brelbec  and  ber  i 


Her  women's  beart  waa  strengthened  witb  that  fiMth 
which  overcomes  the  world,  and  her  reeototion  was  ir- 
rovocably  settled.  F^eparatiooewaa  accordingly  nadn 
for  her  journey. 

liie  archbiahop  of  Embron,  afterward  cardinal  of 
Tournon,  and  the  president  of  Selves,  had  aSrcadv  to* 
paired  te  Madrid  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  tke  bng. 
They  were  placed  under  tbe  direibtion  of  Margaret,  a» 
was  also  Che  Bishop  of  Taibea,  afterward  Ctodinal  of 
Graosmont ;  fult  powers  being  given  to  the  Pktnceea. 
At  the  same  time  Montmorency,  afterward  ao  hoatflo 
to  the  Reformation,  was  despatched  in  baate  to  Spniii 
to  aoticit  a  aafe-conduct  for  tbe  kinsr^s  sister. t  The 
£mperor  at  first  hesitated,  allegmg  Utat  it  was  fiir  Kin 
mimetera  to  arrange  terme.  **  One  hoar*a  conference 
between  your  majesty,  tbe  king  my  maater^  and  Ma- 
dame d^Aleo^on,"  remaked  Mves,  would  forward 
mattera  more  than  a  mon(h*a  discuasion  between  the 
diplomatists.'*)  Margaret,  impatient  to  attain  ber  ob- 
ject, aet  out  unprovided  with  a  safe-conduct,  aecom- 
panied  by  a  splendid  retinue. 4  She  took  leave  of  the 
coort  and  poased  through  Lyons,  taking  the  diiectioo 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  on  ber  road  she  was  joined 
by  Montinorency,  wbo  was  the  bearer  of  letters  from 
Charles,  guaranteeing  her  liberty  for  a  period  of  three 
months.  She  reached  Aigues-Mortes,!!  and  at  that 
port  the  aister  of  Francia  ihe  First  embarked  on  hoard 
a  veaael  prepared  for  her.  Led  by  FVovidence  into 
Spain  ratner  fox  the  deliverance  or  nameless  and  o^ 
pressed  Christiana,  than  for  the  liberation  of  (he  pow- 
erful monarch  of  France,  Margaret  committed  herself 
to  that  aea  whose  wavea  had  borne  her  brother  when 
Uken  priaoner  after  the  Istal  baule  of  Pavia. 

Msrrneritei  de  la  Marnerite das  princssscs, toaik  L  p.  IMw 
" lBDaBeIIay,p.lM. 

Fraooe,  par  Oaniisr,  torn,  x 

an  vif  la  volante  de  Teilaa  < 


t  Menoiies  ds  Da  9eIIsj, jp.  IM. 

t  Ristoire  de  Fraooe,  par  Oaniisr,  tofn  xxiv, 


LUi|Mriai ... 3fa- 


Mariuiis  solvees,  Barcinonem  priBoni,  detnde  Cesar  Aans- 
tum  a|[palsi^   (Batearius,  Renm  Oallfcaniin  CsmmsnL  ft 
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ERKOKS  OF  ROMANISM 


nUGBD  TO 


THEIR  ORIGIN  IN  HUMAN  NATURE. 


BY  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.  D. 

AXCBBISBOf  or  DVBLUI. 


The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  ia  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  ehall  be 
done :  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  aun.    Ecclbs.  i.  9. 

XiV9  ifharvfTou     Thucyd.  b.  iii.  ch.  82. 
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184a 


TO  THE 

REVEREND  JOSEPH  BLANCO  WHITE,  M.A- 

OF  OROBL  CQUXGB,  GMJOBD, 


Mr  DEAR  FRIEND— 

I  AM  aware  that  it  is  a  violation  of  esti^shed  forma  to  take  the  liberty  of  ded>* 
eating  this  work  to  yon,  withoirt  prertoualy  applying  for  your  pemiseion. 

The  ground  on  which  I  petition  for  your  ihdulgenee  is^  my  fear  that  your 
modesty  might  have  led  you,  if  not  to  withheld  your  eonseni  altogether,  yet  to 
prohibit  me  from  speaking  of  you  in  the  manner  I  could  wish.  Not  that  it  is  my 
design  to  make  this  dedication  the  Tehicle  of  a  formal  panegyric ;  or  to  comment 
either  on  that  part  of  yonr  character  and  conduct  which  is  before  the  public,  9xi4 
which  it  would  be  an  affiront  to  my  readers  to  suppose  them  not  to  know  and 
admire ;  or  again,  on  the  particulars  of  our  private  friendship,  in  which  they  havo 
no  concern.  But  I  f^e)  bound  to  take  this  occasion  of  acknowledging  publicly  one 
particular  advantage  whidi  I  have  derived  from  my  intercourse  wiSi  you :  I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  such  an  insight  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
as  I  could  never  have  gained,  either  from  any  one  who  had  not  been  originally,  or 
from  any  one  who  snU  continued,  a  member  of  that  church.  Tour  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it,  has  enlarged  and  cleared  the  view  I  had  long  since  taken  of 
its  system ;  as  being  the  gradual,  spontaneous  growth  of  the  human  heart;- 


being,  what  may  be  called,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  religion  of  nature  ;  viz.,  such  a 
kind  of  religion  as  ^  the  natural  man"  is  (fisposed  to  frame  u>r  hioMielf. 

One  who  has  both  been  so  deeply  versed  as  yourself  in  the  learning  of  that 
church,  and  has  also  had  the  opportunities  you  have  enjoyed,  of  not  merely  forming 
a  judgment  of  the  apparent  tendencies  of  each  pert  of  the  system,  but  Observing 
how  it  actually  works,  and  what  are  the  practical  results — and  who  has  subse- 
quently been  enabled,  under  the  divine  blessing,  to  embrace  a  purer  faith — must, 
unless  he  fall  far  short  of  you  in  candour  or  intelligence,  be  much  better  qualified 
than  either  a  Romanist,  or  one  brought  up  in  our  church,  to  estimate  the  true 
character  of  the  two  religions.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  (like  Moses,  who  was  ^  skilled 
m  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,'^)  you  may  be  reckoned,  as  &r  as  knowledge 
18  concerned,  an  eminent  Roman  Cathciic  divine,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may, 
in  one  point  of  view,  be  considered  as  more  eminently  Protestant,  than  most  mem- 
bers of  our  church.  For  1  cannot,  of  course,  be  certain,  of  others,  or  even  of 
myself,  that,  if  we  had,  like  you,  been  educated  in  the  Romish  church,  we  should 
have  escaped,  like  you,  from  that  spiritual  bondage ; — that  we  might  not  have 
either  continued  enslaved  to  her  tenets,  or  have  been  plunged  irrecoverably  into 
that  gulf  of  Atheism,  to  the  brink  of  which  she  brings  her  votaries :  which  she 
does,  as  you  have  well  pointed  out,  by  sedulouely  presenting,  as  the  sole  alternative, 
implicit  devotion  to  her  decrees,  or,  no  religion  at  all. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  of  any  one  bred  a 
Protestant,  that  he  would  have  become  so,  had  he  been  educated  in  the  Romish 
system :  but  it  might  safely  be  pronounced,  that  I  should  not  have  done  so,  were 
i  one  of  those  who  stigmatize  you  as  an  apostate,  for  renoancing  and  testifying 
against  the  system  in  which  you  were  brought  up.  I  should  then  deserve  to  be 
characterized  as  Protestant  only  by  the  accidents  of  country  and  kindred. 

You  are  doubtless  familiar  however  with  the  principle  long  since  noticed  by  the 
great  historian  of  Greece,  and  ready  to  make  allowance  for  its  operation,  that 
^  most  men  are  slow  to  give  another  credit  for  feeling  nobler  sentiments,  and  acting 
•1  higher  motives,  than  any  that  have  ever  ibund  a  place  in  their  own  breasts.''^ 

i»T»  vwlf  Tii»  lavnv  fvaht  ana6o%»  i^ixi^h  ya^  rouh  csmxts)  oi  ivaipoi  §ia% 

Ty  ^1  vT9^0a)Jiom  avTuv  f  Guvovrrid  S^q  xal  awtTrova-w,     Thuog^  b.  ii*  dk  85. 


IV  DEDICATION. 

Posterity  nevertheless  will,  I  am  conyinced,  do  justice  to  your  charscteri  and 
appreciate  your  services. 

Diram  qui  ooDtadit  Hydram^ 
Comperit  innduun  mpnBBO  fiie  donnii. 

You  have  heen  led,  hy  the  circumstances  in  which  you  were  placed,  and  of 
which  you  have  taken  due  advantage,  to  examine  different  systems  carefully,  and 
to  make  up  your  mind  on  mature  deliberation.  And  the  same  circumstances  which 
induced  you  to  observe,  and  enabled  you  to  estimate,  the  differences  between 
Romanists  and  Protestants,  have  also  qualified  you  to  notice  the  points  of  rtimr 
hlance  in  all  men ;  to  recognize  in  all,  of  whatever  country  or  persuasion,  the 
tendency  towards  each  of  those  Romish  errors  which  you  have  seen  magnified 
and  exaggerated  in  that  church; — to  detect  the  minutest  drop,  in  the  most  disguised 
mixture,  of  those  poisons  which  you  have  seen  in  their  recced  and  concentrated 
form,  operating  to  produce  their  baneful  results. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  the  particular  object  of  the  present  work,  it  must  have 
been  very  much  my  own  fault,  if  I  have  not  derived  from  your  conversation  the 
most  valuable  suggestions  and  corrections.  I  only  regret  that  you  did  not  your- 
self undertake  the  task,  for  which  no  one  else  can  be,  on  the  whole,  so  well 
qualified. 

As  it  is,  I  have  only  to  express  thus  publicly  my  sense  of  the  advantages  I  have 
enjoyed,  and  to  beg  your  favourable  acceptance  of  this  dedication  of  a  work,  to 
^hieh  you  will  thus  have,  indirectly,  so  much  contributed.  Should  I  be  enabled, 
'by  placing  in  a  somewhat  new  li^ht,  questions  which  have  been  long  since 
copiously  discussed,  to  awaken  the  attention  even  of  a  few,  whether  Romanists  or 
Protestants,  to  the  faults,  either  existing,  or  likely  to  arise,  among  them,  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  rejoice  to  have  had  a  share  in  contributing  to  such  an  efiect,  and  to  have 
your  name  connected  with  a  work  which  shall  have  produced  it  At  all  events, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  give  me  credit  for  good  intentions :  nor  will  you,  I  trust,  be 
either  surprised  or  mortified,  if  I  should  have  to  encounter,  on  this  occasion 
especially,  (the  views  set  forth  being  far  from  flattering  to  human  nature,)  some  of 
that  opposition  of  various  kinds,  and  from  various  quarters,  with  which  many  of 
my  former  publications  have  been  assailed,  and  from  which  yours  have  not  been 
exempt 

To  myself  this  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder,  or  of  dissatis&ction.  Not  that  I  have 
any  wish  to  excite  controversy ;  or  any  intention  of  ever  engaging  in  it :  but  he 
who  endeavours  to  inculcate  any  neglected  truths,  or  to  correct  any  prevailing 
errors,  must  be  prepared,  if  he  succeed  in  attracting  any  share  of  public  attention, 
to  encounter  more  or  less  of  opposition.  It  would  be  most  extravagant  to  expect 
'.  to  convince  at  once,  if  at  all,  every  one,  or  even  many,  who  before  thought  differ- 
ently. If,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  he  meet  with  no  opposition,  he  may  take  diat 
as  a  sign  either  that  he  has  excited  no  interest  at  all,  or  that  he  was  misbiken  as  to 
the  state  of  the  prevailing  opinions  among  others,  or  that  his  own  have  not  been 
fully  understood.  Opposition  does  not  indeed,  of  itself,  prove  either  that  he  is 
right,  or  that  he  is  wrong :  but,  at  all  events,  the  discussion  which  results,  is 
likely,  if  conducted  with  temper  and  sincerity,  to  lead  to  the  ascertainment  of  the 
truth. 

And  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  in  many  cases  the  opposition  will  appear  even 
greater  than  it  really  is.  For  as  the  great  majority  of  those  who  had  before  thought 
diflferently  from  an  author,  will,  in  general,  continue  to  think  so,  and  of  course  will 
be  prepared,  at  once,  loudly  to  censure  him;  so  those,  whether  many  or  few, who 
are  induced  to  alter,  or  to  doubt,  their  former  opinion,  will  seldom  be  found  very 
forward  to  proclaim  the  change,  at  least  till  aAer  a  considerable  interval.  Even  the 
most  candid  and  modest,  if  they  are  also  cautious,  will  seldom  decidedly  make  up 
their  minds  anew,  except  slowly  and  gradually. 

Hence  it  often  happens,  I  believe,  &at  while  men  are  led,  naturally  enough,  to 
estimate  the  eflect  produced  by  any  work,  from  the  comparative  numbers  an^ 
weight  of  those  who  applaud,  and  those  who  censure  it,  it  shall,  in  fact,  have  pro- 
duced little  or  no  effect  on  either :  those  whom  it  may  have  really  influenced,  in 
bringing  them  to  reconsider  their  former  opinions,  being  rather  disposed,  for  the 
ijpnost  part,  to  say  little  about  it  , 


DSDlOATUnr.  V 

Such  as  have  maintained  notions  at  Tariance  with  nine,  in  Christian  meeknessl 
and  candour,  may  be  assured  of  my  perfect  good-will  towards  them,  and  of  my 
earnest  wish  that  whichever  of  us  is  in  the  right,  may  succeed  in  establishing  his 
conclusions.  As  for  any  one  who  may  have  assailed,  or  who  may  hereafter  assail 
me,  with  unchristian  bitterness,  or  with  sophistical  misrepresentation,  much  as  I 
of  course  lament  that  such  weapons  should  ever  be  employed  at  all,  I  can  truly 
say,  (and  I  doubt  not  you  wi]l  say  the  same  for  yourself,)  that  I  had  far  rather  see 
them  employed  against  roe,  than  on  my  side.  There  is  also  this  consolatory 
reflection  for  any  one  who  is  so  attacked :  that  weak  or  sophistical  ai^uments  are 
then  the  most  likely  to  be  resorted  to,  when  better  cannot  be  found ; — that  one 
who  indulges  in  invective,  affords  some  kind  of  presumption,  that  he  at  least  can 
find  no  such  reasons  as  are  even  to  himself  satis^tory ; — and  that  mi|representatioa 
is  the  natural  resource  of  those  who  find  the  positions  they  are  determined  to 
oppose,  to  be  such,  that  if  fairly  stated,  and  fully  understood,  they  could  not  be 
overthrown.  Such  attacks,  therefore,  tend  rather,  as  fiir  as  they  go,  to  support, 
than  to  weaken,  in  the  judgment  of  rational  inquirers,  the  cause  against  which  they  t 
are  directed. 

7ou  may  have  observed  too,  that  there  are  some  particular  charges  often  brought, 
without  proof,  against  an  author,  which  are  not  only  unfounded,  but  are  occasioned 
by  qiuilities  the  very  reverse  of  those  imputed.  You  may  have  heard  a  writer 
censured  as  <^  sophistical,^'  precisely  because  he  is  not  sophistical  ^  and  as  ^  dog- 
matical," because  he  is  not  dogmatical.  With  a  work  that  is  really  sophistical, 
the  obvious  procedure  is,  either  to  pass  it  by  with  contempt,  or,  if  the  fallacies  seem 
worth  noticing,  to  detect  and  expose  them.  But  if  men  find  the  arguments  opposed 
to  them  to  be  such,  that  they  cannot  prove  them  sophistical,  it  is  yet  easy  (and  it 
is  not  unnatural)  at  least  to  call  them  so.  The  phrase  ^  sophistical  arguments," 
accordingly,  is  often  in  reality  equivalent  to,  ^  such  as  I  would  fain  answer,  but 
cannot."  Not  that  in  such  cases  the  imputation  is  necessarily  insincere,  or  even 
necessarily  false.  One  whose  reasoning  powers  are  not  strong,  may  really  suspect, 
though  he  cannot  point  it  out,  a  latent  fallacy  in  some  argument  which  leads  to  a 
conclusion  he  objects  to ;  and  it  may  so  happen  that  his  suspicion  is  right,  and 
that  a  fallacy  may  exist  which  he  has  not  the  skill  to  detect  But  then,  he  is  not 
justified  in  pronouncing  the  argument  sophistical,  till  he  is  prepared  to  make  good 
the  charge.  A  verdict  without  evidence  must  always  be  unjust,  whether  the^ 
accused  be,  in  fact,  innocent  or  guilty. 

Dogmatism  again,  to  speak  strictly,  consists  in  assertions  without  proof.  But 
one  who  does  really  thus  dogmatize,  you  may  have  oflen  seen  received  with  more 
toleration  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  Those  who  think  with  him,  often 
derive  some  degree  of  satisfaction  from  the  confirmation  thus  afiprded  to  their 
opinion,  though  not  by  any  fresh  argument,  yet  by  an  implied  assent  to  such  as 
have  convinced  themselves :  those  again  who  think  dififerently,  feel  that  the  author 
has  merely  declared  his  sentiments,  and  (provided  his  language  be  not  insolent 
and  overbearing)  has  left  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  own.  Not  so, 
one  who  supports  his  opinions  by  cogent  reasons :  he  seems,  by  so  doing,  to  call 
on  them  either  to  refute  the  arguments,  or  to  alter  their  own  views.  And  how- 
ever mildly  he  may  express  himself,  they  are  sometimes  displeased  at  the  moles- 
tation thus  inflicted,  by  one  who  is  not  content  merely  to  think  as  he  pleases, 
leaving  others  to  do  the  same,  but  seems  aiming  to  compel  others  (the  very  word  / 
^'  cogent,"  as  applied  to  reasons,  seems  to  denote  this  character)  to  think  with  him, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  And  this  displeasure  one  may  of\en  hear  vented  in 
the  application  of  the  title  ^  dogmatical ;"  which  denotes,  when  so  applied,  the 
exact  reverse  of  dogmatism;  viz.,  that  the  author  is  not  satisfied  with  simply 
declaring  his  own  opinions ;  (which  is  really  dogmatism,)  but,  by  the  reasoning 
he  employs,  calls  on  others  to  a^opt  them. 

1  am  aware,  however,  that  truth  may  be  advocated,  and  by  sound  arguments,  in 
a  needlessly  oflensive  form.  It  has  always  been  my  aim  to  avoid,  as  far  as  may 
he  without  a  sinful  compromise  of  truth,  every  thing  tending  to  excite  hostile 
feelings,  either  within  or  without  the  pale  of  my  own  church.  And  I  cherish  a 
hope,  that  I  may  have  done  something  in  the  present  work  towards  softening  the 
feeh'ngs  of  the  candid  among  Romanists  and  Protestants  towards  each  other.  I 
have  not  indeed  attempted  this,  by  labouring  to  extenuate  or  explain  away  the  « 


.  erroneousness  of  the  Romish  teneto  amd  pnetiees;  becttose  this  would  imply,  ac- 
cording to  my  views,  a  sacrifice  of  trnlh.  But  to  trace  those  errors  to  the  principles  of 
our  common  nature,  and,  while  We  strongly  ceasove  the  faults  themselves,  to  ackoow- 
ledge  our  own  ever-besetting  danger  of  falling  iota  the  like,  is,  1  trust,  a  moie 
conciliating,  as  f  am  convinced  it  is  a  truer  view  of  the  subject,  thau  to  cast  the 
whole  burden  of  blame  on  a  particular  ehuroh,  and  to  exult  in  our  own  supposed 
j  perfection. 

^  You  will  recognize  in  the  following  pages  a  series  of  diseouraes  delivered  before 
the  University,  and  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  which  you  heard.  1  have 
inserted  passages  in  several  parts ;  but  have  made,  on  the  whole,  little  other  alter* 
ations.  It  Would  not  have  been  difficult  to  give  the  work  more  of  a  systematic 
form,  and  to  adopt  a  style  more  removed  from  that  which  is  suited  to  delivery: 
but  I  was  inclined  to  think,  that  such  alterations  would  have  had  no  tendency  to 
make  the  subject  better  understood,  and  migbt  rather  have  lessened  the  interest  of 
it     I  accordingly  determined  to  print  the  whole  very  nearly  as  it  was  delivered. 

The  viev/8  I  have  taken  «re  not  anticipated  in  any  work  1  am  acquainted  with. 
Several  writers  indeed  have  glanced  slightly,  incidentally  and  partially,  at  the 
principle  here  attempted  to  be  established,  or  have  advanced  some  steps  towards  iL 
Bp.  Lavington  has  compared  a  part  of  the  Romish  errors  with  those  of  some  modero 
enthusiasts ;  and  Middleton,  another  paart,  with  those  of  the  wioient  Pagans;  bot 
they  have  stopped  short  of  the  general  conclusion  to  which  my  own  observations 
and  reflections,  combined  with  yours,  have  led  me. 

I  have,  however,  availed  myself,  in  several  instances,  of  the  suggestions  of  varioas 
writers ;  to  whom,  as  far  as  my  memory  would  serve,  I  have  made  reference.  It 
so  happens  that  some  of  these,  including  yourself  are  living  authors  whom  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  personally :  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  may  not,  on  that 
ground,  incur  censure  for  citing  them  with  approbation;  as  if  I  must  unavoidablv 
be  biassed  by  partial  feelings.  1  would  rather,  however,  incur  the  suspicion  of 
such  partiality,  than  of  not  ^hig  to  do  that  justice  to  a  fiiend  which  would  be  doe 
to  a  stranger.  And  it  should  in  foirness  be  remembered,  that  though  it  is  very 
possible  to  overrate  a  friend,  yet,  as  it  is  also  possible  that  a  writer  of  real  merit 
may  possess  personal  friends,  so,  it  would  be  hard  that  this  should  necessarily 
operate  to  his  disadvantage,  by  preduding  them  from  bearing  just  testimony  in  hs 
favour. 

Once  more  I  intreat  you  to  accept  my  apology  for  &e  liberty  I  have  taken,  and 
to  believe  me, 

With  deep-felt  esteem  and  veneration, 

Your  fitithful  and  afi^tionate  friend, 

RICHARD  WHATELY. 
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CHAP.  L 
SUPERSTITION. 


§.  1.  There  are  few  things  probably 
that  appear  at  the  first  glance  more  strange 
to  a  reader  of  the  Old  Testament,  than 
the  frequent  lapses  of  the  Israelites  into 
idolatrous  and  other  superstitious  prac- 
tices ; — the  encouragement  or  connivance 
often  granted  to  these  by  such  of  the  rulers 
as  were  by  no  means  altogether  des- 
titute of  piety  \ — and  the  warm  commen- 
dations which  are  accordingly  bestowed 
on  such  of  their  kings  as  avoided  and  re- 
pressed these  offence^.  Their  law  had 
been  delivered  and  its  authority  main- 
tained with  such  strikingly  awful  solem- 
nity, and  its  directions  were  so  precise 
ai\d  mipute,  that  a  strict  conformity  to  it 
app^rs,  to  us,  hardly  to  amount  to  a  vir- 
tue, and  the  violation  of  it,  to  an  almost 
incredible  infatuation.  It  is  not  without 
a  considerable  mental  effort  that  we  can 
so  far  transport  ourselves  into  the  situa- 
tion of  persons  living  in  so  very  different  a 
condition  of  society  from  our  own,  as  to 
estimate  duly  the  nature  and  the  force  of 
the  temptations  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed, to  make  fair  allowance  for  their 
backslidings,  and  to  bestow  adequate  ap- 
plause on  diose  of  them  who  adhered 
steadfastly  to  the  divine  commands. 

The  conduct  of  Hezekiah,  for  instance, 
who  ^  removed  the  high-pkices,  and  brake 
the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves,  and 
broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that 
Moses  had  made;  (for  unto  those  days 
the  children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense  to 
it;)  is  likely  perhaps  to  strike  some 
readers  as  so  far  from  being  any  heroic 
effort  of  virtue,  that  the  chief  wonder  is, 
how  his  predecessors  and  their  subjects 
could  have  been  so  strangely  remiss  and 
disobedient,  as  to  leave  him  so  much  to 
do.  Things  however  being  in  such  a 
state,  the  duty  of  remedying  at  once  the 
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abuses  which  had  grown  up,  is  apt  to 
strike  us,  at  first  sight,  as  so  very  obvious 
and  imperative,  that  we  are  hardly  dis- 
posed to  give  him  due  praise  for  fulfilling 
it  But  the  more  attentively  we  consider 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  in  which  he  began 
his  reign — the  successor  of  an  idolatrous 
prince,  and  reigning  over  an  idolatrous 
people — the  higher  admiration  we  shall 
feel  for  his  exemplary  obedience  to  the 
divine  law. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  not  only 
the  avowed  violators  of  the  first  com- 
mandment, but  those  also,  who,  though 
they  transgressed  the  second,  yet  professed 
themselves  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
exclusively,  would  be  likely  to  tax  with 
impiety  that  unsparing  reform  of  abuses, 
which  even  those  former  kings,  who  are 
described  as  ^  doing  that  which  was  right 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,''  had  yet  not 
ventured  to  undertake.  Indeed  his  enemy, 
Sennacherib,  reproaches  him  on  this  very 
ground :  "  If  ye  say.  We  trust  in  the 
Lord  our  God,  is  not  that  he  whose  high- 
places  and  whose  altars  Hezekiah  hath 
taken  away  ?" 

But  many,  even  of  those  who  perhaps 
endured  his  putting  a  stop  to  the  irregular 
and  unauthorized  worship  of  Jehovah  in 
those  high-places,  might  yet  be  scandalized 
at  his  venturing  to  destroy  the  brazen  ser- 
pent; an  emblem  framed  originally  by 
divine  command,  and  which  had  been  the 
appointed  and  supernatural  means  of  a 
miraculous  deliverance.  If  such  a  relic 
were  even  now  in  existence,  and  its  iden- 
tity indisputable,  it  would  not  be  contem- 
plated, by  any  believer  in  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory, without  some  degree  of  veneration. 
How  much  stronger  would  that  venera- 
tion be  in  the  mind  of  an  Israelite,  and 
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of  one  in  that  ignorant  and  semi-barba- 
rous age.     Yet  one  of  these  was  found 
sufficiently  enlightened  to    estimate  the 
evil,  and  bold  enough  to  use  the  effectual 
remedy.    The  king  w  not  oontmt  t9  iop- 
bid  itiis  id(^t9ou0  me  of  the  image,  or 
even  to  seclude  it  carefully  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze ;  it  had  been  an  occasion  of  su- 
perstition, and  he  ^  brake  it  in  pieces ;" 
applying  to  it  «t  the  -same  time  the  ^eon- 
temptuous    appellation    of    Apiece    4>f 
brass,"*  in  order  to  destroy  more  com- 
pletely that  reverence  which  had  degene- 
rated into  a  sin. 
r     Men  are  apt,  not  only  in  what  regards 
religion,  but  in  respect  of  all  human  con- 
cerns, to  contemplate  the  faults  and  fol- 
lies of  a  distant  age  or  country,  with  bar- 
ren wonder,  or  with  self-congratulating 
contempt ;  while  they  overlook,  because 
they  do   not  search  for,  perhaps  equal, 
and  even  corresponding  vices  and  absurdi- 
ties in  their  own  conduct.    And  in  this 
way  it  is  that  the  religious,  and  moral, 
and  political  lessons,  which  history  may 
be  made  to  furnish,  are  utterly  lost  to  the 
generality  of  mankind.     Human  nature  is 
always  and  every  whjere,  in  the  most  im- 
portant points,  substantially  the   same; 
circumstantially  and    externally,    men's 
manners  and  conduct  are  infinitely  vari- 
ous, in  various  times  and  regions.     If 
the  former  were  not  true — if  it  were  not 
for  this  fundamental  agreement — history 
could  furnish  no  instruction ;  if  the  lat- 
ter were  not  true — if  there  were  not  these 
apparent  and  circumstantial  differences — 
I  hardly  any  one  could  fail  to  profit  by  that 
instruction.    For  few  are  so  dull  as  not 
to  learn  something  from  the  records  of 
past  experience,  in  cases  precisdy  similar 
to  their  own.    But,  as  it  is,  much  candour 
and  diligence  are  called  for  in  tracing  the 
analogy  between  cases  which,  at  the  first 
glance,  seem  very  different — ^in  observ- 
ing the  workings  of  the  same  human 
nature  under  all  its  various  disguises — ^in 
recognizing,  as  it  were,  the  same  plant  in 
different  stages  of  its  growth,  and  m  all 
the  varieties  resulting  from  climate  and 
culture,  soil  and  season. 

But  to  any  one  who  will  employ  this 
diligence  and  candour,  this  very  dissimi- 
larity of  circumstances  renders  the  his- 
tory of  past  times  and  distant  countries 
even  the  more  instructive ;  because  it  is 
easier  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  con- 
cerning them.  The  difficulty  is  to  apply 
that  judgment  to  the  cases  before  us.    In 
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(contemplating   human  transaetions,  the 
law  of  optics  is  reversed;  we  see  the 
most  indistinctly  the  objects  which  are 
close  around  us ;  we  view  them  through 
Ihedisooloused  medium  of  our  ow«  prseju* 
dices  «nd  passioiit ;  the  more  faoiiliar  we 
are  with  them,  the  less  truly  do  we  estimate 
their  real  colours  and  dimensions.   Traa^- 
actions  and  characters  the  most  uncon- 
nected wilh  ourselves — the  most  remote 
ftom  «U  that  presents  itself  in  our  own 
times,  and  at  home,  appear  before  us  with 
all  ^eir  deformities  unveiled,  and  display 
their  intrinsic  and  essential  qualities.   We 
are  even  liable  to  attend  so  exclusively  to 
this  intrinsic  and  abstract  character  of  re- 
mote events,  as  to  make  too  little  allow- 
ance (while  in  recent  cases  we  make  too 
much)  for  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
agents  were  ]^aced ;  and  thence  to  regard 
as  instances  of  almost  incrediUe  folly  or 
depravity,  things  not  fundamentally  very 
{different  from  what  is  passing  around  us. 
And  as  the  law  of  optics  is  in  this  caw 
reversed,  our  procedure  must  be  reversed 
accordingly.     We  judge  of  the  nature  of 
distant  objects,  by  an  examination   of 
those  near  at  hand,  whose  similarity  to 
the  others  we  have  ascertained.    So  also 
most  we  on  the  contrary  learn  to  judge 
impartially  of  our  own  conduct  and  cha- 
racter, and  of  the  events  of  our  own  timesy 
by  finding  parallels  to  these  in  cases  the 
most  remote  and  apparently  dissimilar; 
of  which,  for  that  reason,  onr  viewv  are 
the  most  distinct,  and  our  judgments  the 
most  tinbiassed ;  and  then,  conjecturing 
what  a  wise  and  good  man,  ten  ceoto- 
ries  hence,  would  be  likely  to  pronounce 

jOf  tM.  - 

^The  errors  and  the  vices,  among  the 
rest,  the  superstitions  of  the  Israelites,  «ad 
again  of  our  ancestors  under  the  Aomuk 
Chnrcfa,  did  not,  we  may  be  sure,  Bfpev 
to  them  in  the  same  light  that  they  nov 
do  to  us.  No  one  believes  his  own  opi- 
nions io  be  erroneous,  or  his  own  prao* 
tices  superstitious ;  few  are  even  acca»- 
tomed  to  ask  thems^vee,  ^  Is  there  not  a 
He  in  my  right  hand  ?''  Sinoe  theiefoie 
onr  predecessors  did  4K>t  view  their  doe- 
trines  and  practices  in  the  same  light  that 
we  do,  this  should  lead  us,  not  to  regard 
them  with  contemptuous  astonishraeni 
and  boastfol  exultation,  but  rather  to  rfr> 
ileet  that,  like  them,  we  also  are  likely  to 
form  a  wrong  estimate  of  what  is  aroaad 
OS  and  iamilmr  to  our  minds :  it  should 
teach  US  to  make  use  of  the  examples  of 
others,  not  for  the  nomishment  of  pride^ 
but  for  the  detection  of  oar  own  fiuilta. 
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We  tte  taught  that  Satan  «*  transformetii 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light;  but  he 
does  not  nee  always  and  eveiy  where  the 
same  disgniee;  as  soon  as  one  is  seen 
throagh,  he  is  ready  to  assume  another; 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  we  detect*  the  arti- 
fice which  has  done  its  work  on  other  men, 
unless  we  are  on  onr  guard  aganist  Che 
same  tempter  under  some  new  trans- 
formation ;  assuming  afresh  among  oui> 
selves  the  appearance  of  some  angel  of  light 

f .  2.  These  reflections  are  perhaps  the 
more  particuladj  profitable  at  the  present 
time,  on  account  of  the  especial  attention 
which  has  of  late  been  directed  to  the 
superstitions,  and  other  errors  and  enor- 
mities, of  the  Romish  church.  Unless 
such  principles  as  1  have  adverted  to  are 
continually  present  to  the  mind,  the  more 
our  thoughts  are,  by  frequent  discussion, 
turned  to  the  errors  of  that  church,  and 
to  the  probability,  under  this  or  that  con- 
juncture of  circumstances,  of  proselytes 
joining  that  church  or  being  gained  over 
from  it,  the  less  shall  we  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  spirit,  of  popery  in  the  human 
heart — against  similar  faults  in  some  dif- 
ferent shapes ;  and  the  more  shall  we  be 
apt  to  deem  every  danger  of  the  kind 
effectually  escaped,  by  simply  keeping 
out  of  the  pale  of  that  corrupt  church. 

It  is  indeed  in  all  cases  profitable  to 
contemplate  the  errors  of  other  men,  if 
we  do  this  <*  not  high-minded  but  fear- 
ful;**— nor  for  the  sake  of  uncharitable 
triumph,  hut  with  a  view  to  self-examina- 
tion; even  as  the  Corinthians  were  ex- 
horted by  their  apostle  to  draw  instruction 
from  the  backslidings  of  the  Israelites, 
which  were  recorded,  he  says, "  for  their 
admonition,"  to  the  intent  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  corresponding  sins,  and  that 
''he  who  thought  he  stood  might  take 
heed  lest  he  fell."  In  all  eases,  I  say, 
some  benefit  may  be  derived  from  such  a 
contemplation  of  the  faults  of  others ;  but 
the  errors  of  the  Romanists,  if  examined 
with  a  view  to  our  own  improvement, 
will  the  more  e^ctually  furnish  this  in- 
struction, inasmuch  as  those  errors,  more 
especially,  will  be  found  to  be  the  natural 
and  spontaneous  growth  of  the  human 
heart;  they  are  (as  I  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked) not  so  much  the  eflect,  as  the 
cause,  of  tfie  Romish  system  of  religion. 
The  peculiar  (Character  of  Romanism,  in 
this  respect,  will  be  best  perceived  by 
contrasting  it  with  Mahometism;  this 
latter  system  was  framed,  and  introduced, 
and  established,  within  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  by  a  deliberately  designing  im- 


foalor;  i^ho  did  indeed  most  artfuHy 
accommodate  that  system  to  man*s  nature, 
but  did  not  wait  for  th«  gradual  anil 
spontaneous  operations  of  human  nature 
to  produce  it.  He  reared  at  once  the 
standard  of  proselytism,  and  imposed  on 
his  followers  a  code  of  doctrines  and 
lawv  ready  framed  for  their  reception. 
The  tree  which  he  planted  did  indeed 
find  a  con^feniad  soil;  but  he  planted  it  at 
once,  with  its  trunk  full-formed  and  its 
branches  displayed :  the  Romish  system, 
on  the  contrary,  rose  insensibly,  like  a 
young  plant  from  tiie  seed,  making  a  pro- 
gress scarcely  perceptible  from  year  to 
year,  till  at  length  it  had  fixed  its  root 
deeply  in  the  soil,  and  spread  its  banefiil 
shade  hi  around. 

Infecundaquidem,  sed  Iseta  et  fortiasurgunti 
Quippe  solo  natura  subest; 

It  was  the  nataral  offipring  of  man's  frail 
and  cornipt  character,  and  it  needed  no 
sedulous  culture.  No  one  accordingly 
can  point  out  any  precise  period  at  whicli 
this  '*  mystery  of  iniquity" — the  system 
of  Romish  corruption8---first  began,  or 
specify  any  person  who  introduced  it: 
no  one  in  fact  ever  did  introduce  any  such 
system:  the  corruptions  crept  in  one  by 
one;  originating  for  the  roost  part  with  an 
ignorant  and  depraved  people^  but  con* 
nived  at,  cherished,  consecrated  and  suc- 
cessfully established,  by  a  debased  and 
worldly-minded  ministry;  and  modified 
by  them  just  so  far  as  might  best 
favour  the  views  of  their  profligate  am- 
bition.  But  the  system  thus  gradually 
compacted,  was  not  the  deliberate  con- 
trivance of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men, 
adepts  in  priestcraft,  and  foreseeing  and 
designing  the  entire  result.  The  coiv 
mptions  of  the  RcHuish  church  were  the 
natural  of&pring  of  human  passions,  not 
checked  and  regulated  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  ministers  of  the 
Oospel,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  were 
ever  ready  to  indulge  and  encourage 
men's  weakness  and  wickedness,  pro* 
Tided  they  could  turn  it  to  th«r  own  ad- 
vantage. The  good  seed  ^'fell  among 
thorns ;"  which,  being  fostered  by  those 
who  should  have  been  occupied  in  root- 
ing them  out,  not  only  '^  sprang  up  with 
it,"  but  finally  choked  and  overpowered  it 

§.  3.  The  character  accordingly  of  the 
Romish  corruptions  is  precisely  such  as 
the  history  of  that  church  would  lead  us 
to  anticipate. 

I.  One  of  the  greatest  blemishes,  for 
inetance,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  thai 
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to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  super- 
stitious worship;  a  fault  which  every- 
one must  acknowledge  to  he  the  sponta* 
neous  and  every-whe're-abundant  produce 
of  the  corrupt  soil  of  man's  heart  The 
greater  part  indeed  of  the  errors  of  Ro- 
manism, which  I  shall  hereafter  notice 
under  separate  heads,  may  be  considered 
as  so  many  branches  of  superstition,  or 
at  least  inseparably  connected  with  it; 
but  there  are  besides  many  superstitions 
more  strictly  so  called,  with  which  that 
system  is  justly  chargeable;  such  as  in* 
vocation  of  saints,  and  adoration  of 
images  and  relics ;  corresponding  to  that 
idolatrous  practice  which  King  Hezekiah 
so  piously  and  boldly  suppressed. 

II.  The  desire  again  of  prying  into  mys- 
teries relative  to  the  invisible  world,  but 
which  have  no  connexion  with  practice, 
is  another  characteristic  of  human  nature, 
(on  which  I  have  elsewhere  offered  some 
remarks,*)  and  one  to  which  may  be 
traced  the  immense  mass  of  presumptu- 
ous speculations  about  things  unreveaied, 
respecting  God  and  his  designs,  and  of 
idle  legends  of  various  kinds  respecting 
wonder-working  saints,  which  have  dis- 
graced the  Romish  church.  The  sanc- 
tion afforded  to  these,  by  persons  who 
did  not  themselves  believe  them,  is  a  fault 
referable  to  another  head,  (to  be  men- 
tioned subsequently,)  as  springing  from  a 
dishonest  pursuit  of  the  expedient  rather 
than  the  true :  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
far  greater  part  of  such  idle  tales  had  not 
their  origin  in  any  deep  and  politic  con- 
trivance, but  in  men's  natural  passion  for 
what  is  marvellous,  and  readiness  to  cater 
for  that  passion  in  each  other ; — ^m  the 
universal  fondness  of  the  human  mind  for 
speculative  knowledge  respecting  things 
curious  and  things  hidden,  rather  than 
(what  alone  the  Scriptures  supply)  practi- 
cal knowledge  respecting  things  which 
bave  a  reference  to  our  wants. 

Equally  natural  to  man,  and  closely 
connected,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown, 
with  the  error  just  mentioned,  is  the  dis- 
position to  trust  in  vicarious  worship  and 
obedience — ^tlie  desire  and  hope  of  trans- 
ferring from  one  man  to  another  the  merit 
of  good  works,  and  the  benefit  of  deTO- 
tional  exercises ;  so  as  to  enable  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  serve  God,  as  it  were,  by 
proxy.  On  this  point  I  have  clsewheref 
offered  some  remarks,  (which  are  expanded 
and  followed  up  in  the  present  work,) 

•Essay IV.  First seriw. 
t  In  the  last  of  the  Five  Ditcounes  deliTered 
before  the  University,  and  sabeeqnently  published. 


with  a  Tiew  to  show  that  it  is  the  niaia 
cause,  rather  than  the  consequence,  of  the 
whole  Romish  system  of  priesteraft ;  one  of 
the  great  features  of  which  is,  the  change 
of  the  very  office  of  the  Christian  priest, 
n^i<rj9vrf^of,  into  that  of  the  Jewish  or 
Pagan  priest,  in  the  other  sense  of  the 
word,  answering  to  'Uqtvf,  I  observed 
that  the  people  were  very  easily  deceived 
in  this  point,  because  they  were  eagerly 
cmVing  for  deception; — ^that  the  same 
disposition  had  manifested  itself  no  less 
strongly  among  the  Pagan  nations ; — and 
that  the  same  tendmicy  is«  and  ever  will 
be,  breaking  out  in  one  shape  or  another, 
among  Protestants,  and  in  every  form  of 
religion. 

III.  No  less  characteristic  of  the  na* 
tural  man,  is  a  vicious  preference  of  sop- 
posed  expediency,  to  truth ;  and  a  coa- 
sequent  readiness  to  employ  false  reasons 
for  satisfying  the  minds  of  the  people;— 
to  ponnive  at,  or  foster,  supposed  salutary 
or  innocent  delusions ;  whence  arose  the 
sanction  given  to  all  the  monstrous  train 
of  pious  fmuds,  legendary  tales,  and  lyiof 
miracles,  for  which  the  Romish  church 
has  been  so  justly  stigmatized.  And  as  it 
is  notorious  that  the  ancient  lawgivers 
and  philosophers  encouraged  (for  poliucsl 
purposes)  a  belief  in  the  mytholo^cal 
fables  which  they  themselves  disbelieved, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  disposition 
also  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  church 
of  Rome  as  itscaiise,but  that  that  church 
merely  furnishes  one  set  of  instances  of 
its  ejects ;  and  that,  consequently,  an 
earnest  watchfulness  against  those  effects 
is  to  be  inculcated,  not  merely  on  such  as 
may  be  in  danger  of  being  misled  into 
Romanism,  but  on  every  descendant  of 
Adam. 

IV.  Again,  no  one  perhaps  of  the  errors 
of  the  Romish  church  has  exposed  her  to 
greater  censure,  or  has  been  productive 
of  more  .mischievous  results,  than  the 
claim  to  infallibility; — the  investing, with- 
out any  sufficient  grounds,  weak  and  falli^ 
ble  men  with  an  attribute  of  Deity.  Now 
the  ready  acquiescence  in  such  an  ex- 
travagant claim  (which  never  could  have 
been  maintained  had  not  men  been  found 
thus  ready  to  acquiesce  in  itj  may  easily 
be  traced  to  the  principles  oi  our  corrupt 
nature ; — ^to  that  indolence  in  investiga- 
tion, indifference  about  truth,*  and  ready 
acquiescence  in  what  is  put  before  us,  of 


which  fhe  CIreek  historian  eomplai'^ 
long  befofre  the  Christian  era ;  and  to  that 
dislike  of  suspense — and  consequent  will* 
ingnesa  to  make  a  short  and  final  appeal 
to  some  authori^  which  should  be  re- 
garded as  decisire,  with  a  view  to  quash 
disputes,  and  save  the  labour  of  inquiry. 
That  such  a  disposition  is  not  at  least 
peculiar  to  the  votaries  of  the  religion  of 
Rome,  or  confined  even  to  religious  sub- 
jects, is  evident  from  the  appeals  of  pre- 
tended students  in  philosophy  to  the  de- 
cisions of  Pythagoras,  and  subsequently 
d  Aristotle,  as  precluding  all  further  di»- 
pute  or  doubt  it  is  for  Protestants  there- 
fore to  remember,  that  they  are  not  se- 
cured by  the  mere  circumstance  of  their 
being  such,  from  all  danger  of  indulging 
this  disposition.  There  is  indeed  no 
danger  of  their  appealing  to  the  church 
of  Rome  as  an  infidlible  authority  to  put 
a  stop  to  all  discussion ;  but  the  removal 
of  that  particular  danger  should  only  put 
us  the  more  on  our  guard  against  the 
same  fault  (as  it  is  a  fault  of  our  common 
nature)  breaking  out  in  some  new  shape. 

V.  One  of  the  heaviest  charges  against 
the  Romish  church  may  be  added  to  those 
already  alluded  to — the  spirit  of  persecu 
tion ;  which  is  as  far  as  any  of  her  other 
enormities  from  being  peculiar  to  that 
church,  or  even  to  the  case  of  religion : 
witness,  among  many  other  instances,  the 
furious  and  bitter  spirit  shown  by  the 
Nominalists  and  Realists  in  their  contests 
concerning  abstruse  points  of  metaphysics. 
The  Romish  system  did  not  properly  in- 
troduce intolerance,  but  rather,  it  was  in- 
tolerance that  introduced  and  established 
the  system  of  Romanism ;  and  that  (in 
another  part  of  the  world)  no  less  suc- 
cessfully called  in  the  sword  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  Mahometism.  So  congenial 
indeed  to  ^^  the  natural  man''  is  the  resort 
to  force  for  the  establishment  of  one  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  and  the  suppression  of 
another,  that  we  find  many  of  the  re- 
formers, after  they  had  clearly  perceived 
nearly  all  the  other  errors  in  which  they 
had  been  brought  up,  yet  entertaining  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  right,  and  the 
duty,  of  maintaining  religious  truth  by 
coercive  means. 

VI.  Another  tendency,  as  conspicuous 
as  those  above  mentioned  in  the  Romish 
church,  and,  like  its  other  errors,  by  no 
nieans  cov^sied  to  that  church,  is  the  con- 
fident security  with  which  the  Catholics^ 
as  they  call  themselves,  trust  in  that  name, 
as  denoting  their  being  members  of  that 
sacred  body,  the  only  true  church,  whose 


holy  cfaaiaelsr  and  title  to  divine  fiivour 
they  seem  to  consider  as  a  kind  of  com- 
mon property,  and  a  safeguard  to  all  her 
members :  even  as  the  Jews  of  old  ^  said 
within  themselves.  We  are  Abraham's 
children;"  flattering  themselves  that  on 
that  ground,  however  little  they  might 
resemble  Abraham  in  faith  and  in  works, 
Grod  would  surely  never  cast  them  oS. 
This  error  is  manifestly  common  to  the 
Romanists  with  those  who  put  the  same 
kind  of  trust  in  the  rwme  of  Protestant  or 
of  Christian,  and  who  regard  their  con- 
nexion with  a  holy  and  richly-endowed 
community,  rather  as  a  substitute  for  per- 
sonal holiness,  than  as  a  motive  for  aiming 
at  a  still  higher  degree  of  it,  and  a  privi- 
lege involving  a  higher  responsibility. 

§  4  In  treating  of  all  these  points,  I 
shall  adhere  to  the  plan  hitherto  pursued, 
viz.,  of  contemplating  the  errors  of  the 
Romanists,  not  with  a  view  to  our  own 
justification  in  withdrawing  from  their 
communion ;  nor,  again,  for  the  sake  of 
guarding  against  the  danger  of  being  se- 
duced by  Uieir  arguments,  (important  as 
these  objects  may  be ;)  but  with  a  view 
to  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  the  much 
greater  danger,  of  falling  into  correspond- 
ing errors  to  theirs— of  being  taken  cap- 
tive by  the  same  temptations  under  differ- 
ent forms — of  overlooking,  in  practice, 
the  important  truth,  that  the  spirit  of 
Romanism  is  substantially  the  spirit  of 
human  nature. 

We  are  all  of  us  in  these  days  likely  to 
hear  and  to  read  most  copious  discussions 
of  the  tenets  and  piactices  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  Whatever  may  be  the  views 
of  each  of  my  readers  respecting  the  po- 
litical question  which  has  chiefly  given 
rise  to  these  discussions,  (a  question  which« 
like  all  others  of  a  political  character,  I 
have  always  thought  had  better  be.  waived 
in  theological  works,)  1  would  suggest 
these  reflections  as  profitable  to  be  kept 
in  view  by  all,  while  occupied  with  such 
discussions:  how  far  we  are  pure  from 
Romish  errors  in  another  shape; — from 
what  quartera,  and  under  what  disguises, 
we  are  liable  to  be  assailed  by  tempta- 
tions, substantially,  though  not  externally, 
the  same  with  those  which  seduced  into 
all  her  corruptions  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  which  gradually  changed  her  bridal 
purity  for  the  accumulated  defilements  of 
"  the  mother  of  harlots ;" — and  how  we 
may  best  guard  against  the  spirit  of  super- 
stition, (of  which,  be  it  remembered,  none, 
even  the  most  superstitious,  ever  suspect 
themselves) — ^the  spirit  of  persecution — 
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ib»  iiurit  of  inmxmenij^  of  bmif  ttid  of 

ifidifference  to  tnuh — ^in  skort^aU  thooo 
evil  propensities  which  are  fitly  eharac* 
terized  in  one  word  as,  the  spirit  o£  Ro- 
manism. All  these  dangers,  as  they  did 
not  begin  with  the  Romish  system,  caor 
not  he  expected  to  end  with  it;  they 
emanate  not  from  that  corrupt  chureii 
alone,  but  from  the  cormptioa  ol*  our 
common  nature ;  and  none  coasequemtly 
are  more  open  to  them^  than  tbose  who 
are  disposed  to  think  themselves  seeored 
by  merdy  keeping  out  of  the  pale  of 
that  church,  and  inveighing  against  hei 
enormities. 

Such  a  false  security  indeed  is  itself  one 
of  the  worst  of  the  Romish  errors*,  tbait 
of  mistaking  namts  for  things,  and  trus^ 
ibg  in  a  specious  title^  withoul  inquiring 
how  far  we  possess  the  character  which 
that  title  implies.  ^  He  is  not  a  Jew," 
says  Paul,  ^'  who  is  one  outwardly,  neither 
is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in 
the  flesh;  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one 
inwardly;  and  cireumcisioa  is  that  of 
the  heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  let- 
ter; whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God."  It  is  for  us  therefore  ever  to  re- 
member, for  thus  only  can  we  turn  to 
account  the  apostle^s  admonition,  that  as 
that  man  was  not,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a 
Jew,  to  any  profitable  purpose  for  himself, 
but  rather  to  his  aggravated  condemnation, 
who  was  only  outwardly  aJew;  so  neither, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  is  he  in  €k>d's 
sight  a  Christian-*«  ^  Catholic  Christian" 
— a  <^  Protestant"— a  «^  Reformed  Chris- 
tian— who  is  one  outwardly;  bat  he  wh» 
is  reformed  inwardly, — whose  heart  is 
Christian — and  who  protests  not  with  his 
lips  only,  but  in  his  life — ^^  in  the  spirit 
and  not  in  the  letter" — against  such  de- 
pravation of  gospel  truth,  and  departure 
from  gospel  holiness,  as  he  censures  in 
his  erring  brethren. 

§.  5,  In  treating  of  superstitious  wor- 
ship, the  point  at  present  more  imme- 
diately before  us,  it  is  worth  remarking, 
that  (as  indeed  Imis  been  already  hinted) 
many  of  the  Romanist  practices  beat  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  idolar 
trous  Israelites.  In  particular,  their  ve- 
neration for  the  wood  of  the  supposed 
true  cross,  has  a  correspondence  approach* 
ing  to  identity  with  the  venemtion  of  the 
Israelites  for  the  brazen  serpent  which 
Hezekiah  destroyed ;  only  that  the  more 
ancient  superstition  was  one  degree  less 
irrational ;  inasmuch  as  the  image  was  that 
which  had  itself  been  a  more  immediate 
instrument  of  a  miraculous  deliverance ; 


what  Qrpically  corftspoadi  to  it 

in  the  Chiistiaa  dispensatiMi  is  (as  our 
Lord  hims^  poinls  out)  not  the  ereas  oa 
which  he  suffered,  but  the  very  pecsoA 
of  the  safering  Redeemer. 

The  RomanistSi  in  paying  a  ji2aoia4 
worshif^  (it  is  Meir  omi  expressiofi,  1mAm«) 
not  only  to  images  and  relics,  but  also 
to  samts,  are  guilty  of  both  those  kinds  of 
superstiticm,  £e  unsparing  suppressioD  oi 
hoik  of  which  constitutes  Uie  distinguished 
and  peculiar  merit  of  that  upright  and 
zealous  prince,  Ue«akiak  He  was  not 
satisfied,  like  many  other  kii^,  with  put- 
ting down  that  branch  of  supeiatition 
which  involves  the  breach  of  the  first 
commandment — the  setting  up  of  lalse 
gods ;  but  was  equally  decisive  in  his  re- 
probation of  the  other  branch  also— the 
worship  of  the  true  God  by  the  medium 
of  prohibited  emblems,  and  with  unauthor- 
ized and  superstitious  rites.  Of  these 
two  kinds  of  superstition,  the  latter  ia 
continually  liable,  in  practice,  to  slide  int» 
the  former,  by  such  insensible  d€^;iees, 
that  it  is  often  hard  to  decide,  in  particular 
cases,  tohere  the  breach  of  the  second 
comraaadment  ends,  and  that  of  the  first 
begins.  The  distinction  b  not  however 
for  that  reason  useless ;  perhaps  it  is  even 
the  more  useful  on  that  very  accouat,  and 
was  for  that  reason  preserved  in  those 
two  commaodmeDts ;  of  which  the  second 
serves  as  a  kind  of  outwork  to  the  first, 
to  guard  against  all  gradual  appr<M€hu 
to  a  violation  of  it — to  keep  men  at  a 
distance  from  the  danger  of  ininngiog  the 
nn^esty  of  the  jealous  God. 

Accordingly,  besides  the  omBerous 
warnings  which  Moses  gives  the  Israelites 
against  being  seduced  into  worshipping 
the  false  gods  of  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
he  also  cautions  themrnot  to  imitate,  in 
their  worship  of  the  Lord,  the  superstitious 
rites  used  by  the  heathen  in  the  service 
of  their  deities.  They  are  forbidden  to 
inquire,  ^How  did  these  nations  serve 
their  gods  ?'*  and  to  say,  ^^  Even  so  will 
1  do  likewise.  Thou  shalt  not  do  so 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God." 

Roth  mjunctions  the  Israelites  frequently 
violated  ;  many  of  them,  while  they  oh- 
served  the  first  commandment  in  abstain- 
ing from  the  worship  of  Baal  and  the 
other  gods  of  the  heathen,  infringing 
nevertheless  the  second,  by  their  use  i^ 
images :  of  which  we  have  an  inslaaee  in 
the  case  of  Jeroboam  ^  who  made  Israel 
to  sin ;"  the  golden  calves  which  he  set 
up  being  clearly  designed  as  emblematical 
representations  of  the  true  God :  for  he 


said,  <^  TiMie  be  ih^r  gods,  O  lMek»  whi^ 

hrottglu  thu  mu  of  the  hmdefBgyp^^ 
TMb  was  enplnitaoallf  oaUed  ^  theaia  of 
Jeroboam;"  and  tlw  diatiiielaoii  aftoiPa 
alladed  to  is  noticed  in  the  ease  (t»  emit 
nmnberiess  others)  of  Jelra;  thes  Jehu 
destroyed  Baal  out  of  krael:  howbeit 
froD  tha  sins  of  Jeroboaan  the  son  of  Ne^ 
bat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  Jehv  departed 
not  from  after  theniy  to  wily  the  golden 
calves  that  were  in  Belhsi,  and  that  wens 
in  Dan." 

And  we  find  idso  nmnerene  instanees 
(besides  this  direct  Tiolation  of  the  second 
commandment)  of  the  introdaeltoii  of 
nnaathorixed  and  superstitious  litee  in  the 
worship  of  the  true  €kN]. 

This  two<^ld  dfvtsion  of  superstition 
I  have  the  move  strongly  dwelt  onv  both 
because  h  is  frequestly  ovetlooked^  and 
because  inattention  to  it  is  likely  to  lead 
to  dangerous  consequences. 

I  would  not  however  be  understood  as 
eontending  for  any  arbitrasy  and  mmsual 
signification  of  the  weed ;  but  I  coneeiTa, 
that  by  superstition  is  comfaoidy  under- 
stood, not,  as  a  popular  though  superficial 
writer  has  defined  it,  ^an  excess  of  reli- 
gion,'' (at  least  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  excess,)  as  if  any  one  could 
have  too  much  of  true  religion,  but,  any 
misdireetion  of  rehgioue  feehag;  mani- 
fested either  in  showing  religious  venera- 
tion or  regard  to  objects  which  deserve 
none ;  i.  e.,  properly  speaking,  the  worship 
of  ialse  gods ;  or,  in  the  ass^ment  (k 
such  a  degree,  or  each  a  kind  <^  religious 
veneiation  to  any  object,  as  that  object, 
though  worthy  of  some  reverence,  does 
act  deserve ;  or4n  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  through  the  medium  of  improper 
ceremonies  or  symbols. 

This  latter  brunch  of  superstition  is 
extremely  liable,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, to  degenerate  insensibly  into  the 
former.  The  Israelite,  e.  g.,  who  was  ac- 
enstoroed  to  worship  Jehovah  through 
the  medium  of  a  sensible  image,  would 
be  very  likely,  in  time,  to  transfer  a  higer 
and  larger  portion  of  his  adoration  to  die 
image  itself;  and  in  proportk>n  as  he  an- 
nexed to  it  any  idea  of  especial  sanctity, 
he  would  be,  insensibly,  more  and  more 
ialling  into  the  error  of  adoring  an  image, 
in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  conceiv« 
able  than  an  image  eon  be  adored. 

In  avowing  my  conviction  that  this  is 
the  case  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  Romish  ehurch,  and  that 
they  are  consequently  most  decidedly 
shargeable  with  the  sin  of  idolatry,  I  am 
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aware  fha*  I  ita  (Jottiiter  lo  ^  oinnions  (I 
mig^  niher  perhaps  say  to  the  ezpres* 
sions)  of  some  enlightened  Protestants; 
But  these,  I  eoftocive,  are  not  so  much 
mislakea  in  theiff  judgment,  as  inaccurate 
in  their  language.  It-  is  said,  e.  g.,  that 
when  tiie  Romanists  ofihr  up  their  prayers 
befoflu  u  crucifix,  or  before  a  piece  of 
bread,  th^  do  not  design  to  worship  a 
piece  of  wood  or  a  piece  of  bread,  as 
such,  but  fmt  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  repre* 
suKlsd  by  die  one,  and  as  actually  present 
i&  the  other.  And  certainly,  if  they  m*- 
tend  to  direct  their  worship  to  the  one 
true  God,  they  are  not  guilty  of  a  brea^ 
of  the  jErsf  commandment;  but  this  does 
ttol  clear  Aem  of  tihe  charge  of  zniringing 
the  second;  they  may  be  guilty  of  super- 
stition, though  not  of  every  kind  and  de* 
gree  of  supemtition :  and  if  the  piactices^ 
I  have  alluded  to,  do  not  constitute  that 
kind  of  superstitiott  which  is  properly 
called  idolatry,  let  us  be  allowed  to  in* 
quire,  what  does^  Wfll  it  be  said  diat 
idolatry  consists  in  worshipping  a  piece 
of  wood  as  sueh-^aB  a  mere  piece  of 
wood?  I  would  adc  in  reply.  Who  then 
ever  was,  or  can  be,  guilty  of  it?  The 
thing  is  not  only  practically  impossible, 
but  is  inconceivable,  and  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  The  most  gross-minded  Israelite 
that  ever  ofiered  up  his  prayera  before  a 
golden  calf,  implied,  by  that  very  act,  his 
belief  that  it  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  piece  of  gold,  and  that  there  resided 
in  it  a  certain  (Hvine  intelligence.  The 
argument  therefore  is  not  so  much  a  vin-^ 
dication  of  any  party  from  the  charge 
of  iddatry,  as  a  vindication  of  idolatry 
ilsetf. 

It  has  been  said,  I  believe,  by  some 
Protestants,  reelecting  the  alleged  idola- 
try of  adoring  the  sacred  elements  at  the 
Eueharist,  ^  it  wmld  be  idolatrous,  if  / 
were  to  join  in  it:''  if  this  means,  ^  sup- 
posing you  to  have  the  same  belief  in  tran- 
subatantiation  that  the  Rrananists  have," 
this  is  only  a  circuitous  mode  of  saying 
that  they  are  idolatera;  but  if  it  means, 
^  were  yon  to  join  in  it,  supposing  you 
to  have  the  Protestant  belief  that  the  con- 
secrated bread  is  merely  bread,"  the  sup- 
position involves  an  absurdity  and  self- 
contradiction.  A  man  may  indeed  feigns 
and  outwardly  indicate,  in  order  to  de- 
ceive his  fellow-man,  an  adoration  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  merely  a  piece  of 
bread  or  .of  wood;  but  that  he  should 
really  and  inwardly  adore,  what  he  be- 
lieves at  the  moment  to  be  no  more  than 
mere  bread  or  mere  wood,  is  not  only 
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impossiUe,  bat  dbsohitely  tmineaiimg,  be- 
ing at  rarianee  'with  the  very  notion  of 
adoratioR. 

If  therefore  a  Romairiat  adores  the  true 
God  under  the  form  of  bread,*  which  he 
holds  to  be  the  real  literal  body  of  Christ, 
or  if,  in  worshipping  before  a  crucifix,  he 
attributes  a  certain  sanctity  to  the  image, 
as  if  some  divine  virtue  were  actually 
present  in  it,  (and  that  this  is  done  is 
plain  from  the  preference  shown  of  one 
image  to  another,)  he  is  clearly  as  much 
guilty  of  idolatry  as  the  Israelites  in  wor* 
shipping  the  golden  calf  and  the  brazen 
serpent :  it  being  thus  only,  that  any  one 
can  practise  idolatry. 

In  making  this  declaration,  however,  it 
is  not  my  object  either  to  lead  Protestants 
to  exult  uncharitably  over  their  erring 
brethren,  or  to  vindicate  our  own  renun- 
ciation of  their  errors;  but  rather  to  point 
out  the  danger  which  must  ever  beset  all 
of  us,  of  falling  into  similar  errors  in  an- 
other shape,  and  Vmder  other  names ;  for 
ten  thousand  of  the  greatest  faults  in  our 
neighbour  are  of  less  consequence  to  i», 
than  one,  of  the  smallest,  in  ourselves. 

The  Israelites  of  old  were  warned  not 
only  to  worship  none  of  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  but  to  copy  none  of  their  super- 
stitions: ^^Ye  shall  not  do  so  to  the 
Lord  your  God."  Now  they  probably 
were  disposed  to  think  themselves  secure 
firom  the  danger  of  corrupting  their  own 
religion,  in  their  deep  abhorrence  of  the 
religions  of  those  nations  whom  the  Lord 
had  cast  out  before  them.  The  church 
of  Rome,  again,  thought  itself  safe  from 
superstition,  by  its  rejection  of  those  par- 
ticular superstitions  of  which  the  Israelites 
and  the  Pagans  were  guilty.  And  Pro- 
testants, again,  are  no  less  disposed  to  feel 
the  same  security,  on  account  of  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  particular  superstitions  of 
the  Romanists.  The  images  used  by  the 
Papists  are  not  the  same  with  those  for 
worshipping  which  the  Israelites  were 
condemned:  and  they  again  doubtless 
pleaded  that  the  golden  Galves  and  the 
brazen  serpent  were  not  the  idols  of  the 
Canaanites;  and  thus  does  each  successive 
generation  censure  the  faults  and  follies 
of  th^  preceding,  without  taking  sufficient 
heed  to  itself,  or  recognizing,  as  they  arise, 


lerrors  snbslantiaUy  the  same,  fbiMigli  mi* 
der  new  shapes. 

The  snperstitious  and  the  other  errois 
of  the  Romanists  were,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  not  tfie  result  of  systematic 
contrivance,  but  sprung  up  spoBtaneoosiy 
as  the  indigenous  growth  of  the  hoaiaii 
heart:  they  arose  successively,  gradually^ 
and  imperceptibly ;  and  were,  in  most  in- 
stences,  proliably  fimt  overlooked,  then 
tolerated,  and  then  sanctioned,  and  finally 
embodied  in  that  detestable  system,  of 
whidi  they  are  rather  to  be  regarded  at 
the  cause  than  the  efiect  Since  then,  as 
I  have  said,  comipcaons  of  religion  neitlier 
firet  sprang  from  Romanism,  nor  can  be 
expected  to  end  with  it,  the  tendency  to 
them  being  inherent  ui  our  common 
nature,  it  is  evident  that  constant  watch- 
fulness alone  can  {Mneserve  tis  from,  not 
the  very  same,  corruptions  with  those  of 
our  predecessors,  but,  similar  ones  under 
some  fbesh  disguise ;  and  that  this  danger 
is  enhanced  by  the  very  circumstance 
which  seems  to  secure  us  from  it— our 
abhorrence  of  those  errors  in  them.  From 
practices  the  very  same  in  name  and  form 
with  thmrs,  such  abhorrence  is  indeed  a 
safeguard ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  makes 
us  the  less  ready  to  suspect  ourselves  of 
the  faults  disguised :  the  vain  security 
thus  generated,  draws  off  our  thoughts 
from  self-examination ;  a  task  for  which 
the  mind  is  in  general  least  fitted,  when 
it  is  most  occupied  in  detecting  and  ex- 
posing the  faults  of  othera.  In  treaiing 
then  of  such  corruptions  of  religion  as 
those  into  which  the  church  of  Rome 
has  fallen,  my  primary  object  is  to  excite 
a  spirit  not  of  self-congratulation  and  self- 
confidence,  but  of  8^-distrust  and  self- 
examination. 

.  §.  6.  With  respect  to  that  particular 
Idass  of  corruptions  now  before  us,  which 
icomes  under  the  general  title  of  super- 
Btition,  it  is  requisite  (though  it  is  some- 
what strange  that  it  should  be  so)  to 
premise  a  remark  on  the  enormity  of  the 
evil  m  question.  The  mischiefii  of  super- 
stition are,  I  conceive,  much  underrated. 
It  is  by  many  r^farded,  not  as  any  sin, 
but  as  a  mere  harmless  folly,  at  the 
worat ; — as,  in  some  instances,  an  ami- 


*  For  the  Romish  doctrine  is,  as  Mr.  Blanco 
White  has  plainly  shown,  not,  aa  they  themselves 
declare,  that  bread  is  transformed  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  but  that  Christ  is  transformed  into  brtxtd^ 
in  tho.  sense  which  the  words  according  to  invari- 
able usage  convey. 


able  weakness,  or  even  a  salutary  delu- 
sion. Its  votaries  are  pitted,  as  in  some 
cases  subjected  to  needless  and  painful 
restraints,  and  undergoing  groundless 
terrora; — sometimes  they  are  ridiculed 
as  enslavsd  to  absurb  and  puerile  ob- 
servances: but  whether  pitied  or  laughed 
at,  supentitious  Christians  are  oAan  le* 
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garded  as  Hkelj,  at  least  as  not  the  U^ 
likely  on  account  of  their  superstition^  to 
have  secured  the  essentials  of  religion ;— - 
as  believing  and  practising  what  is  need- 
ful towards  salvation,  and  as  onlj  carry- 
ing their  faith  and  their  practice  unne- 
cessarily and  unreasonably  to  the  point 
of  weak  credulity  and  foolish  scrupulosity. 
This  view  of  the  subject  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  confirm  the  superstitious, 
and  even  to  add  to  their  number.  They 
feel  tliat  if  there  is  any  doubt,  they  are 
surely  on  the  safe  side.  ^^  Supposing  I 
am  in  error  on  this  or  that  point,"  (a 
man  may  say,)  ^  1  am  merely  doing  some- 
thing superfluous ;  at  the  worst  1  suflfer 
some  temporary  inconvenience,  and  per- 
haps have  to  encounter  some  ridicule ; 
but  i£  the  error  be  on  the  other  side,  f  risk 
my  salvation  by  embracing  it ;  my  present 
course  therefore  is  evidently  the  safest" 
What  force  this  aigument  has  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romanist,  1  need  hardly  re- 
mind my  readers.  Of  converts  to  Ro- 
manism, probably  three  out  of  four,  espe- 
cially of  the  ignorant  and  the  weak-mind- 
ed, have  been  drawn  over,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  by  the  consideration, 
that  that  is  the  safe  side.* 

*  **  The  Bomaniitf  in  general,  bat  more  espe- 
daDy  thoeo  who,  in  the  midst  of  doubt,  are 
•Qxious  to  save  themeelfea  from  the  painful  step 
of  changing  their  communion,  comfort  themaelveB 
with  the  idea,  that  after  all  Roman  Caiholies  are 
on  the  safe  side.  If  Protestants  should  be  saved, 
they  themselves  have  made  *<  assurance  doubly 
sore ;"  if  Protestanism  be  Christianity,  Romanists 
have  it  all,  and  a  great  deal  besides. 

**l  know  of  few  absurdities  that  can  be  com- 
pared to  this.  Let  me  make  it  clear  to  you  by  a 
^miliar  example.  Suppose  a  poor,  helpless  per* 
•on  u  dying  of  a  dreadful  complaint  An  eminent 
*  physician  hears  of  his  distress ;  calls  on  him,  and 
prepares  a  medicine,  which  he  desires  the  patient 
to  take,  under  a  strong  injunction  to  trust  in  it 
abne  for  life.  In  the  absence  of  the  physician, 
our  patient  begins  to  think  on  ihe  prescription, 
tad  because  it  appears  to  him  too  simple,  mixes 
it  with  every  quadc  medicine  that  the  neighbours 
recommend.  Having  swallowed  the  whole,  he 
now  comforts  himself  with  the  assurance  that  he 
is  on  the  safe  side.  Why  1  because  he  has  mis- 
trasted  the  physician,  and  divided  hb  confidence 
between  the  only  man  whose  skill  can  save  him, 
ind  the  old  women  of  the  village. 

"0  foolish  Galatians!"  (I  am  ineaistibly 
impelled  to  exclaim  with  St.  Paul,)  «*  who  hath 
bewitched  you,  that  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth  'i'* 
0  blind  and  deluded  people !  how  can  you  imagine 
tbit  the  eternal  life  promised  to  laith  in  Christ 
will  be  doubly  steured  by  showing  and  proving 
your  nnstmst,  through  the  use  <tf  the  fimcifal  ways 
of  pleadng  Go^,  invented  and  set  forth  by  Rome  1" 
Blanco  Whites  Letter  to  Converts  from  Roman- 
tf^  ThiaexceUentlittfetraet  is  leai  known  than 
itdsserns. 


With  the  dunger  howerrer  of  being  se- 
duced into  the  pale  of  the  Romish  church, 
I  am  not  at  present  concerned,  but  with 
the  danger  of  superstition  generally.  In 
speaking  of  that  point,  as  well  as  (here- 
ailer)  of  others  connected  with  the  spirit 
of  Romanism,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
not  calling  for  harsh  censure  on  individu- 
als, but  only  on  ofiences  as  they  are  in 
themselves.  How  far  the  superstition  of 
any  individual  may  be  excusable  or 
blamable  in  the  sight  of  God,  can  be  pro« 
nounced  by  him  done,  who  alone  is  able 
to  estimate  each  man^s  strength  or  weak- 
ness, his  opportunities  of  gaining  know- 
ledge, and  his  employment  or  neglect  of 
those  opportunities.  But  the  same  may 
be  said  of  every  other  offence,  as  well  as 
of  the  one  in  question.  Of  superstition 
itself,  in  all  its  various  forms  and  degrees, 
'  I  cannot  think  otherwise  than  that  it  is 
'  not  merely  a  folly  to  be  ridiculed,  but  a 
mischief  to  be  dreaded;  and  that  its 
tendency  is,  in  most  cases,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
tends, destructive  of  true  piety. 

The  disposition  to  reverence  some  su- 
perhuman power,  and  in  some  way  or 
other  to  endeavour  to  recommend  our- 
selves to  the  favour  of  that  power,  is 
(more  or  less  in  difierent  individuals)  a 
natural  and  original  sentiment  of  the 
human  mind.  The  great  enemy  of  man 
finds  it  easier  in  most  cases  to  misdirect, 
than  to  eradicate  this.  If  an  exercise  for 
this  religious  sentiment  can  be  provided — 
if  this  natural  craving  after  divine  worship 
f  if  I  may  so  speak)  can  be  satisfied — ^by 
the  practice  of  superstitious  ceremonies, 
true  piety  will  be  much  more  easily  ex- 
tinguished ; — the  conscience  will  on  this 
point  have  been  set  at  rest ; — God's  place 
in  the  heart  will,  as  it  were,  have  been 
pre-oceupied  by  an  idol ;  and  that  genuine 
religion  which  consists  in  a  devotedness 
of  the  afiections  to  God,  operating  in  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  character,  will 
be  more  effectually  shut  out,  from  the 
religious  feelings  of  our  nature  having 
found  another  vent,  and  exhausted  them- 
selves on  vanities  of  man's  devising. 

To  illustrate  as  fully  as  might  be  done 
this  debasing  and  corrupting  tendency  of 
superstition,  by  an  examination  of  the 
numberless  instances  of  it  which  might 
but  too  readily  be  found,  would  far  ex- 
ceed my  limits,  and  would  be,  to  most  of 
my  readers,  in  a  great  degree  unnecessary. 
But  I  cannot  omit,  in  confirmation  of 
what  has  been  said,  one  general  remark, 
which  is  applicable  to  most  of  these 
instances :  tlutt  one  of  the  most  prevailing 
b2 
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clwractoristica  of  wiperaiUioay  at  lout 
which  is  found  Riore  or  less  ia  most 
species  of  it,  is  the  attributing  of  some 
sacred  efficacy  to  the  perfonnaace  of  aa 
aultoard  act^  or  the  presence  of  some  ma- 
terial  object^  without  any  iaward  devotion 
of  the  heart  being  required  to  accompany 
it; — without,  in  short)  any  thing  else 
being  needed,  except,  in  some  cases,  an 
undoubting  iailh  in  that  intrinsic  efficacy. 
The  tendency  thus  to  disjoin  religious 
observances  (i.  e.  what  are  intended  to  be 
such)  from  heartfelt  and  practical  religion, 
is  one  of  the  most  besetting  evils  of  our 
corrupt  nature ;  and  it  is  the  very  root  of 
most  superstitions.  Now  no  one  can  fail 
to  perceive  how  opposite  this  is  to  true 
piety.  Empty  forms  not  only  supersede 
piety  by  standing  in  its  place,  but  gradu- 
ally alter  the  habits  of  the  mind,  and 
render  it  unfit  for  the  exercise  of  genuine 
pious  sentiment.  Even  the  natural  food 
of  religion  (if  1  may  so  speak)  is  thus 
converted  into  its  poison.  Our  very 
prayers,  for  example,  and  our  perusal  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  become  superstitious^ 
in  proportion  as  any  one  expects  them  to 
operate  as  a  charm — attributing  efficacy 
to  the  mere  words,  while  his  feelings  and 
thoughts  are  not  occupied  in  what  he  is 
doing. 

Every  religious  ceremony  or  exercise, 
however  well  calculated,  in  itself,  to  im- 
prove the  heart,  is  liable,  as  I  have  said, 
ithus  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  form,  and 
consequently  to  become  superstitious; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  outward  observ- 
ances are  the  more  complex  and  operose, 
and  tlie  more  unmeaning  or  unintelligible, 
the  more  danger  is  there  of  superstitiously 
attaching  a  sort  of  magical  efficacy  to  tlie 
bare  outward  act,  independent  of  mental 
devotion.  If,  for  example,  even  our 
prayers  are  liable,  without  constant  watch- 
fulness, to  become  a  superstitious  form, 
by  our  ^^  honouring  God  with  our  lips, 
while  our  heart  is  far  from  him,''  this  re- 
sult is  almost  unavoidable  when  the 
prayers  are  recited  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
and  with  a  prescribed  number  of  vain 
repetitions,  crossingfi,  and  telling  of  beads. 
And  men  of  a  timorous  mind,  having  once 
taken  up  a  wrong  ngtion  of  what  religion 
consists  in,  seek  a  refuge  from  doubt  and 
anxiety,  a  substitute  for  inward  piety, 
and,  too  often,  a  compensation  for  an  evil 
life,  in  an  endless  multiplication  of  su- 
perstitious observances ;— of  pilgrimages, 
sprinklings  with  holy  water,  veneration 
of  relics,  and  the  like.  And  hence  the 
enormous  accumuktiou  of  saperstitions^ 


which  in  the  coarse  of  many  cenlnrieay 

gradually  arose  in  the  Romish  and  Greek 
churches. 

§  7.  And  it  is  a  circumstance  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that,  in  many  ingymo^^y 
at  least,  superstition  not  only  does  not  pro- 
mote true  religion,  but  even  tends  to  gene- 
rate profaneness',  and  that,  not  merely 
in  other  points,  but  even  in  respect  to  the 
very  objects  of  the  superstitious  reverence. 
In  proof  of  this  I  can  cite  the  testimony 
of  an  eminendy  competent  witness,  as  far 
at  least  as  one  Roman  Catholic  country 
(Spain)  is  concerned;  the  author,  after 
having  mentioned  the  extravagant  and 
absurd  superstitions  of  the  ceremonies 
which  take  place  on  Good  Friday,  adds, 
^^  I  have  carefully  glided  over  such  parts 
of  this  absurd  peiformance  as  would  shock 
many  an  English  reader,  even  in  narra- 
tive. Yet  such  is  the  strange  mixture  of 
superstition  and  profaneness  in  the  people 
for  whose  gratification  these  scenes  are 
exhibited,  that  though  any  attempt  to  ex- 
pose the  indecency  of  these  shows  would 
rouse  their  zeal  ^  to  the  knife,'  I  cannot 
venture  to  translate  the  jokes  and  sallies 
of  wit  that  are  frequently  heard  among 
the  Spanish  peasantry  upon  these  sacred 
topics."^  The  like  strange  mixture  is 
found  in  other  Roman  Catholic  and  also 
in  Pagan  countries;  particularly  among 
the  Hindoos,  who  are  described  as  habitu- 
ally reviling  their  gods  in  the  grossest 
terms,  on  the  occasion  of  any  untoward 
event 

In  this  country  a  large  proportion  of 
the  superstition  that  exists  is  connected 
more  oi  less  with  the  agency  of  evil  spi- 
rits ;  accordingly  (in  conformity  with  the 
strange  principle  of  our  nature  just  men- 
tioned) nothing  is  so  common  a  theme  of 
profane  jests  among  the  vulgar  of  all 
ranks,  as  the  devil,  and  every  thing  re- 
lating to  that  being,  including  the  ^  ever- 
lasting fire  prepared  for  him  and  his  an- 
gels ;"  and  this,  by  no  means  exclusively 
or  chiefly,  among  such  as  disbelieve  what 
Scripture  says  on  the  subject ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  even  the  most,  among  those  who 
give  credit  to  a  multitude  of  legendary 
tales  also,  quite  unwarranted  by  Scripture. 
This  curious  anomaly  may  perhaps  be, 
in  a  great  measure  at  least,  accounted  for, 
from  the  consideration,  that  as  supersti- 
tion imposes  a  yoke  rather  of  fear  than 
of  love,  heir  votaries  are  glad  to  take  rt^ 
venge^  as  it  were,  when  galled  by  this 
yoke,  and  to  indemnify  themselree  in 

*  Doblado't  Letters  firom  Spain,  p.  364* 


•ome  degree  botfi  for  the  kksomenees  of 

their  restraints  and  tasks,  and  also  for  the 

degradation^  (some  sense  of  which  is  al< 

ways  excited  bja  consciousness  of  a  slav- 
ish dread,)  by  taking  liberties  tp^ever 

they  darcy  either  in  Uie  way  of  insult  or 

playfalness,  with  the  objects  of  their  dread. 
TAnd  jests  on  sacred  subjects,  it  is  well 

known,  are,  when  men. are  so  disposed^ 

the  most  easily  produced  of  any ;  because 

the  contrast  between  a  dignified  and  a. 

low  image,  exhibited  in  combination,  (in 

which  the  whole  foree  of  the  ludicrous     ^     _     _^ ,  __ 

^consists,)  is  in  this  case  tlie  most  striking.'^  as  they  are  absurd,  never  could  have  beea 


But  how  comes  it  that  they  ever  do  datey 
as  we  see  is  the  fact,  to  take  these  libera 
ties  ?  Another  characteristie  of  superatt* 
tion  will  perhaps  explain  this  also.  It  is, 
as  I  have  just  said,  characteristic  of  super- 
stition to  enjoin,  and  to  attribute  efficacy 
to,  the  mere  performance  of  some  specific 
outward  acts — ^the  use  of  some  material 
object,  without  any  loyal  afiectionate  de- 
votion of  heart  being  required  to  accom- 
pany such  acts,  and  to  pervade  the  whole 
life  as  a  ruling  motive.  Hence,  the  rigid 
observance  of  the  precise  directions  given, 
leaves  the  votary  secure,  at  ease  in  con- 
science, and  at  liberty,  as  well  as  in  dis- 
position, to  indulge  in  profaneness.  In 
like  manner  a  patient,  who  dares  not  re- 
iuse  to  swallow  a  nauseous  dose  and  to 
confine  himself  to  strict  regimen,  yet  is 
both  vexed  and  somewhat  ashamed  of 
submitting  to  the  annoyance,  will  some- 
times take  his  revenge,  as  it  were,  by 
abusive  ridicule  of  his  medical  attendant 
and  his  drugs;  knowing  that  this  will 
not,  so  long  as  he  does  but  take  the  medi- 
ciofs,  diminish  their  efficacy.  Supersti- 
tious observances  are  a  kind  of  distaste- 
ful or  disgusting  remedy,  which  however 
is  to  operate  if  it  be  but  swallowed ;  and 
on  which  accordingly  the  votary  some- 
times ventures  gladly  to  revenge  himself. 

The  more  ready  therefore  in  any  in- 
stance the  superstitions  of  the  Romish 
church  approached  to,  and  blended  them- 
selves with,  true  religion,  the  more  did 


thtoy  deteriowie  die  spirit  of  il ; — ^the  more 
did  the  poisonous  parasite,  twining  round 
the  fairest  boughe  of  the  good  tree,  blight 
hy  its  noxious  neighbourhood  the  fruits 
which  that  should  have  borne. 

We  cannot  indeed  be  too  thankful  to 
Qod^  that  by  his  blessing  our  ancestors 
perceived  and  undertook  to  reform  these 
abuses :  but  my  especiid  object  in  now 
adverting  to  the  enrors  of  the  Romanists 
is,  to  call  your  attention  to  this  important 
consaderaUon ;  that  such  a  multitude  and 
vane^  of  superstitiotts,  as  troublesome 


*  It  tg  commonly  said,  thait  then  i«  no  wit  in 
pvofiuoe  jest! ;  bat  it  wooM  be  hani  to  frame  any 
definition  of  wit  that  should  ezclade  them.  It  would 
be  more  conect  to  eay,  (and  I  believe  that  is  what 
i«  raally  meant,)  that  the  practice  ditpbys  no  great 
powera  of  wit,  becaute  the  siibjecVinatter  renders 
it  to  particukrly  easy ;  and  that  (for  the  very  same 
leason)  it  aflbrda  the  least  gratification  (apart 
fiom  all  higher  considerations)  to  judges  of  good 
^^  t  for  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
wit  results  from  a  peneption  of  skill  diapli^ed, 
*>)d  difficulty  surmounted. 


introduced  by  any  devices  of  priestcraft, 
had  there  not  been  in  the  human  mind 
that  strong  natural  tendency  to  supersti- 
tion which  has  just  been  described.  And 
this  being  the  case — this  tendency  being, 
as  it  is,  a  part  of  our  common  nature,  it 
is  for  us  to  guard  against  the  danger  ia 
ourselves,  instead  of  exulting  in  a  vain 
confidence  that  we  are  exempt  and  safe 
from  it  The  things  we  ought  to  learn, 
and  to  learn  with  a  view  to  our  own 
profit,  from  the  example  of  the  Romish 
church,  are,  the  mischievous  effects  of  su- 
perstition, and  man's  proneness  to  it. 

That  superstition  does  exist,  to  no  in- 
considerable extent,  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries, which  is  what  the  foregoing  reason- . 
ings,  even  independently  of  experience, 
would  prepare  us  to  expect,  few,  I  imagine, 
would  venture  to  deny;  though  perhaps 
fewer  st^l  are  fully  aware  of  its  amount, 
or  sufiiciently  on  their  guard  against  the 
danger. 

^.  8.  With  respect  to  the  particular 
pomts  on  which  superstition  is  most  to 
be  dreaded,  and  towards  which,  conse- 
quently, our  vigilance  should  be  espe- 
cially directed^  I  am  precluded  by  several 
considerations  from  entering  on  any  de-^ 
tailed  examination. 

The  enumeration  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  superstitions  which  either  actually  ex- 
ist, or  are  likely  to  arise,  would  far  exceed 
my  purposed  limits.  And  I  am  sensible 
that  to  advert  even  to  a  few  of  these  is , 
likely  to  be  less  profitable  than  I  could 
wish ;  inasmuch  as  the  same  remarks  will 
usually  be  a  superfluous  truism  to  one 
person,  and  a  revolting  paradox  to  an- 
other. For  any  one  who  practises,  or 
tolerates  and  approves,  any  superstition, 
is  of  course  not  accustomed  (at  least 
should  in  charity  not  be  presumed  to  be 
accustomed)  to  consider  it  as  superstition, 
nor  would  be  prepared  to  admit  the  cen- 
sure without  detailed  argument  and  calm 
consideration  ;  while  one  who  does  regard 
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it  as  superstitious,  has  httiBelf  already 
pronounced  that  censure. 

To  this  must  be  added,  that  in  most 
instances  the  very  same  thing  will  be 
superstitious  to  some  persons,  and  not  to 
others.  The  adoration  of  saints  indeed, 
or  of  any  other  being  besides  the  one 
true  God,  must  always,  and  in  itself,  be  su- 
perstitious :  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  the  very  same  outward  rites, 
and  sensible  objects,  may  be  either  a  help 
to  devotion,  or  a  substitute  for  it ;  such  as 
flfacred  music — the  repetition  of  prayers 
— the  assembling  in  ediBces  set  apart  for 
divine  worship— the  assuming  of  certain 
bodily  postures,  &c.  In  all  such  cases, 
the  religion  or  the  superstition  exists  in 
the  mind  of  the  person,  and  is  only  in- 
cidentally connected  with  the  external 
objects  and  observances.  Of  these  last, 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  any  of  them 
id,  that  they  are  well  calculated  to  cherish 
feelings  of  rational  devotion :  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  any  of  them  is,  that 
they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  become  su- 
perstitious. But  even  pictures  and  images 
are  not  in  themselves  superstitious  ;  and 
accordingly  we  do  not  now  exclude  them 
from  our  houses  of  worship ;  though  if 
we  found  them  now  liable  to  any  of  that 
abuse  which  has  grown  to  such  an  enor- 
mous height  among  the  Romanists,  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  treat  them  as  Heze- 
kiah  did  the  brazen  serpent,  which  **  he 
brake  in  pieces,  because  the  Israelites 
burnt  incense  to  it.'*  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  act  or  object  connected 
with  divine  worship  which  may  not 
become  superstitious,  through  the  wor- 
shipper's trusting  in  the  efficacy  of  out- 
ward forms,  while  his  heart  is  far  from 
God.  Our  reformers  therefore  showed 
their  discretion  in  their  assertion  respect- 
ing the  Liturgy  and  Forms  of  Ordination 
which  they  drew  up,  that  these  "  con- 
tained nothing  in  itself  superstitious :" 
they  knew  by  sad  experience  that  no- 
thing but  the  worshipper's  vigilant  self- 
examination  can  secure  either  human  or 
divine  ordinances  from  becoming  (to  him) 
superstitious. 

What  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  this  vigilant  examination  and 
caution  against  superstition,  on  each  par- 
ticular point,  must  be  practised  by  each 
person  for  himself,  both  with  a  view 
to  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  all  those 
who  may  be  more  especially  under  his 
care ;  and  that  the  necessity  of  this  cannot 
be  superseded  by  any  general  description. 


Enough  also  has  been  said,  I  tniet,  to 
show  both  the  vast  importance  of  this 
vigilant  examination,  and  also  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  should  be  conducted.  I 
will  notice,  however,  a  few,  and  only  a 
few,  of  those  practices  and  notions,  lo 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  especial  atten- 
tion dhould  be  directed,  as  either  savour- 
ing of  superstition,  or  peculiarly  liable  to 
lead  to  it  Seveml  of  my  observations,  1 
have  no  doubt,  will  appear  utterly  super- 
fluous, to  many  of  those  among  my 
readers  who  have  not  (not  to  those  who 
have)  been  occupied  diligently  in  the  care 
of  a  parish,  and  in  that  essential  part  of 
it,  frequent  and  confidential  intercourse 
with  all,  and  eq>ecially*with  the  more 
unenlightened  classes,  of  the  parishioners. 
I  pledge  myself  however  to  state  nothing 
on  the  ground  of  mere  conjecture — ncH 
thing  which  I  have  not  been  enabled  fully 
to  verify.  I 

$.  9.  I.  That  there  exists  among  Pro- 
testants much  of  that  branch  of  Romish 
superstition — the  pretension  to  miraculous 
powers,  or  belief  in  miraculous  occur- 
rences, on  slight  grounds,  no  sober-minded 
person,  who  is  not  quite  ignorant  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  can  doubt.*  We 
have  among  us  pretenders  to  inspiration ; 
some  using  tliat  very  term,  and  others 
virtually  implying  as  much :  and  we  have 
many  who  see  special  ^judgments,"  or 
other  "  interpositions''  of  Providence,  in 
almost  every  remarkable,  and  in  many  of 
the  most  ordinary  occurrences.  Some- 
times they  apply  to  these  the  very  term 
^^  miraculous ;"  sometimes  they  call  them, 
which  amounts  to  the  very  same,  ^  provi- 
dential;" for  though  it  is  literally  true 
that  nothing  takes  place  which  is  not,  in 
some  sense,  providential,  it  is  plain,  for 
that  very  reason,  that  whatever  is  rightly 
charaetetissed  as  providential,  i.  e.  as  mare 


*  It  would  not  be  suitable  to  my  present  pur. 
pose,  to  enter  on  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  use  of 
severs!  words  connected  with  the  present  subject; 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  prevailing  usage,  *«  fanatirism** 
implies  superstition,  (L  e.  «<  misdirected  retigioos 
feeling,"^  but  is  not  neoessarily  imptied  by  it.  If 
on  very  insufficient  grounds!  believe  another  per- 
son to  be  inspired,  or  any  other  miracle  to  have 
taken  place,  I  am  merely  supentUiom  ••  if  I  thus 
believe  myielf  to  be  inspired,  or  gifted  with  mira- 
culous powers,  I  am  also  fanatieaL 

Enthusiasm  seems  to  be  employed  as  a  mors 
cmnprehensive  term  than  fanaticism,  both  as 
being  sometimes  used  in  a  good,  at  least,  a  milder 
sense,  and  also  as  extending  to  other  things  be- 
sides religion. 
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proTidentiAl  than  other  events,  is  properly 
miraculous.* 

Jf  either  Ronuuiiats,  or  any  others,  will 
give  mficierU  proof  of  the  occurrence  of 
a  miracle,  they  ought  to  be  listened  to: 
bat  to  pretend  to,  or  to  believe  in,  any 
miracle  wiihaiU  sufficient  prool^  is  cleariy 
eaperstitiotts,  whatever  may  be  the  system 
6uch  a  miracle  is  adduced  to  support 

Most  deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that 
some  writers  who  have  argued  justly  and 
forcibly  against  the  error  of  looking  for 
inspiration  or  other  mimenlous  interfer- 
ences, should  have  more  than  nullified 
the  benefit  done,  by  going  on  to  explain 
away  all  that  Scripture  teaches  respecting 
spiritual  influence.  Besides  the  danger, 
that  they*  may  propagate  tfiis  error  by 
means  of  the  truth  they  have  mixed  up 
with  it,  there  is  also  an  opposite  evil  even 
much  more  to  be  apprehended ;  that  the 
fanatics  thus  opposed  may  join  with  their 
opponents  in  representing  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  grace  as  inseparably  connected 
with  their  scheme  of  miraculous  interfer- 
ences and  sensible  inspiration;  so  that 
the  whole  must  stand  or  fall  together; 
and  that  they  may  then  trinmphantly 
nrge,  ^  See  what  violence  one  is  driven  to 
do  to  Scripture,  and  how  much  at  variance 
he  becomes  with  the  church  of  England, 
whenever  he  attempts  to  oppose  our  doe- 
trine  P'  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  testify  rimultaneously  agamst  both  of 
these  opposite  errors. 

IL  Again,  more  superstition  exists  than 
some  persons  are  aware  of,  in  relation  to 
the  Eucharist,  and  to  the  eacrted  ^^ele- 
ments'' (as  they  are  still  calledj)  which 
are  administered  in  that  rite.  Several 
among  the  uneducated  (and  some  even 
among  the  higher)  classes,  and  those  of 
them  not*  least  who  never  partake,^  or 
design  to  partake,  of  the  holy  communion. 


*  I  oQght  m  jaitioe  to  say,  that  I  believe  many 
ephemeral  wrifera,  and  careless  talkeis,  oceaiion- 
ally  OM  the  words  **  proridential/'  and  **  miiacu- 
lous,"  (as  well  as  many  others,)  without  attaching 
any  precise  notion  to  them.  They  have  been 
iMed  to  hear  the  words  applied  to  remarhabk 
occurrences ;  and  from  mere  force  of  imitation  do 
the  lune,  as  if  the  words  were  merely  synonymooa 
with  "remarkable." 

t  Agreeably  to  the  language  of  the  aehoolmen ; 
who  framed  the  doctrine  of  transabstantiation,  as 
it  now  stands,  so  completely  from  Aristode's 
writings,  that  it  never  could  have  exiated  in  any 
thing  like  its  present  form,  had  that  philosopher 
not  been  studied. 

t  This  is  one  instance  out  of  a  multitude,  in 
which  superstition,  instead  of  promoting,  as  some 
PfiwMtt  vainly  imagine,  true  raligioD,  stands  in 
^Pkeaofit. 


till  they  believe  themselves  on  the  bed  of 
death,  have  a  strong  faith  in  the  efficacy, 
as  a  medicine,  of  what  they  call  ^  sacra- 
ment wine ;"  i.  e.  wine  which  either  has 
been,  or  is  designed  to  be,  (for  they  know 
too  bttle  of  the  rite  to  distinguish  between 
the  two,)  eoiuecreUed  for  this  use.  They 
have  been  known  to  apply  for  it  to  the 
minister,  as  an  infallible  care  for  some 
particular  diseases  of  children: — confi- 
dently asserting  (indeed  the  very  exist- 
ence and  continuance  of  the  superstition 
forbids  us  to  hope  that  such  applications 
have  always  been  made  in  vtun)  that  they 
have  formerly  obtained  it  for  that  use. 
Others  have  beAi  known,  when  attending 
at  the  Lord's  table,  to  secrete,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  carrying  home,  a  portion  of  the 
consecrated  bread  handed  to  them ;  doubt- 
less with  a  view  to  some  similar  super- 
stitious use.*  Others  again,  above  the 
very  poorest  class,  have  been  known  to* 
petition  for  a  portion  of  the  ^  sacrament 
money,''  i.  e.  the  alms  then  collected, 
(offering  to  purchase  it  for  the  same  sum 
in  other  pieces  of  money,)  to  be  forged 
into  a  ring,  as  an  infallible  cure  for  fits. 
This  again  is  a  superstition  which  could 
hardly  have  maintained  its  ground,  if  it 
had  never  been  on  any  occasion  indulged 
by  those  whose  office  is  to  repress  it 

Too  common  again,  and  well  known,  is 
the  ease  of  persons  who  have,  during  the 
hours  of  health,  s3rBtematically  abstained 
from  communicating,  and  have  pleaded, 
among  other  excuses,  with  great  truth, 
their  ignoraneCy  while  they  have  refused 
to  listen  to  the  offered  instruction — of 
these  same  persons  when  on  their  death 
bed,  though  conscious  of  the  same  igncH 
ranee,  respecting  the  whole  nature  and  de- 
sign of  the  ceremony,  and  in  no  condition 
then  to  leam,t  yet  earnestly  craving  the 


*  I  have  detected  and  stopped  this  practice 
among  those  who  are  called  to  consume  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bread  and  wine  after  the  close  of 
the  service.  Let  me  be  permitted  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  offictathig  ministers  to  the  Rubric,  and 
to  leoommend  a  strict  adherence  to  it,  in  what  re- 
lates to  this  matter :  «ifany  remain  of  that  which 
was  consecrated,  it  shall  not  be  carried  out  of  the 
churchy  but  the  priest  and  such  other  of  the  com- 
municants as  he  shall  then  call  unto  him,  shall, 
immediately  after  the  blessing,  reverently  eat  and 
drmk  the  same:"  I  e.  the  communicants  (as  it 
must  be  uodeiatood)  remaining  in  the  ministex^s 
presence,  into  which  he  had  *<  called"  them. 

f  Sometimes  without  any  ttfisA*  even  then,  for 
previous  instruction ;  or,  consequently,  any  notion 
that  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament  is  at  all  depend- 
ent on  a  knowledge  of  our  religion.  *<  Do  pray, 
dear  ab,  give  me  the  saciaroent  first,  and  then  talk 
as  much  as  you  please,*'  is  an  answer  by  which  J 
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adminisliiatiofn  of  this  saeru!ieiit,«B4  Intst- 
ing  (while  their  surroonding  friends  cher- 
ish their  confidence)  that  the  words  re- 
peated, and  the  bodily  act  of  receiving  the 
bread  and  wine,  will  operate  as  a  ohana 
to  ensure  salvation,  like  the  ^extreme 
unction"  of  the  Romaniste.  Now  if  this 
is  not  a  superstitions  abuse  of  the  ordi- 
nance, what  is  ? 

III.  Nor  has  the  other  sacrament  es- 
'  caped  ^e  defilement  of  superstition.  Not 
a  few  there  are  who  eagerly  seek  it  with 
as  superstitious  a  reverence  as  that  with 
which  they  i^rink  from  the  Lord'e  Sap- 
per, and  with,  if  possible,  a  still  more 
complete  ignorance  of  itd  nature.  They 
seem  to  regard  the  giving  of  a  namef  to 
an  infant  as  the  most  essential,  or  one  of 
the  most  essential  parts  of  the  rite :  un- 
derstttiding  by  the  teicms  ^  Baptism''  or 
^Christening,"  the  public  reception  in 
church,  (about  which  they  are  <i«qpieQtly 
very  indifierent,)  s^  knowing  private 
baptism  by  no  o^er  appellation  than 
^  naming."  And  many  are  anxious  that 
the  ceremony  should  take  place  ^I  speak 
advisedly)  if  the  child  is  very  ill,  m  hopes 
that  it  may  save  his  life ;  at  all  events, 
with  strong  expectation  of  some  benefit, 
while  yet  they  have  no  thought  or  inten- 
tion of  bringing  him  up  with  any  kind  of 
religious  instruction  and  training ;  nor  in- 
deed have  themselves  either  any  religious 
knowledge,  or  any  wish  to  gain  it  To 
disjoin  thus  the  means  of  grace  from  the 
fruits  of  grace — ^the  expected  benefit  of 
the  ordinance  which  admits  a  member  into 


have  known  a  nek  man  penereringly  npel  the 
attemptB  of  the  minister  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  his  mind,  and  impart  to  him  the  requisite  in- 
strudion.  ** 

As  for  the  point  of  tincarity  or  irmncerity,  no 
one  oi  course,  exoept  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  een 
be  sure  m  every  instance,  whether  an  individual 
is,  or  is  not,  in  this  reepeot,  a  fit  ooramnnicant :  we 
have  only  to  receive  his  solemn  profeMidns;  and 
our  admitting  him  on  the  straagth  of  these,  does 
not,  supposing  them  to  be  in  fiiet  hypocritical,  give 
any  countenance  to  the  supeistitioas  belief  Uiat 
an  insincere  communicant  derives  benefit  from  the 
rite :  since  we  admit  him  on  the  snpposilion  of 
his  being  noi  insincere;  bat  it  is  otherwise  in  r^ 
Bpect  of  the  point  of  knowledge  or  ignoraaoe; 
that  the  minister  eon  ascertain ;  and  if  he  neglect 
to  do  so,  and  to  proceed  accordingly,  lie  is  mani^ 
festly  fostering  superstition. 

f  In  a  parish  which  had  been  grossly  neglected 
under  a  former  incumbent,  the  rite  of  baptism 
was  administered  to  several  who  had  grown  up 
without  it :  among  the  applicants  was  a  young 
woman,  who,  it  came  out,  had  been  aheady  bap- 
tized, and  who  gave  as  a  reason  for  applying,  that 
she  was  dissatisfied  with  the  nante  that  had  been 
given  her,  and  wished  I 


the  Christian  choroh,  fnm  hn  ewe  to 
lead  a  Christian  lifi^'— is  to  convert  a  sa- 
crament into  a  chann,and  to  ^-nake  the 
things  tliat  should  have  been  for  their 
heaUb,  be  unto  them  an  occasion  of  fidi- 
iBg."  There  is  no  need  to  expatiate  on 
the  mischievous  absurdity  of  such  notions 
and  such  conduct,  or  (to  thoee  at  least 
of  my  readers  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  care  of  huge  parishes)  on  their 
prevalence.  The  point  to  whbh  it  k  my 
present  object  to  call  attrition  is  the  «»- 
persUHan  involved  in  them ;  which  bears 
(mt  too  close  a-  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  diurch  of  Rome  relative  to  the  same 
sacnmomit* 

Among  &e  many  evils'  to  be  tiaeed  to 
this  particular  superstition  is  to  be  xeekoo- 
ed,  1  think,  iaa  great  degree,  the  preva- 
lence (aoKNig  many  of  our  own  clergy) 
of  a  system  of  doctrine  which  goes  to 
diqoin  completely  from  ^  the  outward  visi- 
ble sign  of  baptism^  ail  ^  inward  spiritaal 
grace:''  and  likewise  the  contiaoanee 
and  increase  of  the  Anabaptist  ajBtem; 
which  indeed  the  doctrine  just  alluded  to 
tends  greatly  to  foster.  An  attentive 
hearer  of  one  of  these  divines,  tanght  to 
regard  his  own  baptism  as  hardly  more 
than  an  empty  form,  is  thoroaghly  prepared 
to  become  a  convert  to  the  first  Anabap- 
tist he  meets  with.f . 

IV.  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known, 
how  much  superstition  prevails  in  respect 
of  the  repetition  of  pmyers.  Protestants 
are  accustomed  to  censmv,  as  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  of  Romish  corruptions,  the 
use  of  pmyers  in  an  unknown  tongue : 
and  it  is  plain  that  it  makes  no  practical 
difibrence  to  the  individual  whether  the 


*  The  present  instanee  inustiates  bat  too  well 
what  has  been  abote  said  respecting  the  oonnex* 
ion  between  sapeistitaon  and  piofiinoaoss.  Both 
exist  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  relation  to  the  sa- 
crament of  baptism.  Few  of  my  readera,  I  lear, 
will  need  mom  than  to  be  merely  reminded  of  tiie 
light  and  irreverent  application  of  the  term  *'  Chria. 
tening/'  on  any  occasion  cf  giving  <*  a  name"  to 
any  thing.  Now  if  there  be  any  thing  intrinsU 
eaUy  reasonable  in  the  third  oommandment,  it 
surely  is  applicsble,  in  its  spirit,  not  merely  to  the 
name  of  Cloid,  but  also  to  aU  the  terms  appropri- 
ated  to  his  ordinances ;  in  short,  to  all  the  lafr- 
goage  denoting  any  thing  saered.  Bnt  in  the 
present  case,  thero  exists  a  more  palpable,  more  de- 
liberate, and  mora  revolting  kind  of  profiuMneas^ 
in  the  solemn  nK>ekeiy  of  what  is  called  «  Chnstsn- 
ing  a  ship  f  in  whidithesaerament  itaeU^  not  the 
mere  name  of  it,  is  regnlsrly,  formallyt  and  with 
obtmsive  pomp,  ''taken  in  vain,"  to  the  secret 
soom  and  trinmph  of  infidels,  and  to  the  di%nee 
of  8  nation  calling  itself  Christian  and  Prote^aot. 

t  See  Essay  DC.  Second  aeiisa,  p.  883-4. 


words  he  ntlen  are  Lttin  or  EngUib^  so 
long  as  they  convey  noaense  to  hn  mind. 
Now  the  praetice  of  reoitiof  umneamng 
prayers  (onmeaning,  that  ie,  to  the  person 
using  them)  prevails  to  a  greater  extent 
than  perhaps  many  persona  are  aware. 
Many  probably  do  not  even  know  that 
there  are  invocations  to  angels  and  to  the 
fonr  Evangelists,  (which  it  is  to  be  hopsd 
are  not  at  all  understood,)  in  use  at  the 
present  day  in  the  devotions  of  some 
among  the  more  ignorant  classes  of  pro- 
fessed Protestants.  I  know  that  the  cau- 
tion given  in  Dr.  Hawkine'  excellent 
^Manual  for  Christians  after  Confirma- 
tion »  (ch.  V.  §.  1.)  that  **to  repeat  the 
creed  is  not  to  pray^^  startled  some  per- 
sons as  being  manifesdy  needless.  Bat 
the  fact  bears  him  out  The  practice  is 
by  no  means  nncommon  of  reciting  the 
Apostle's  creed  as  a  portion  of  prayer. 
Now  it  is  manifest  that  whoever  makes 
snch  a  mistake,  might  just  as  well  recite 
it  in  Latin  as  in  English ;  since  it  is  plain 
he  cannot  understand  even  the  general 
sense  and  drill  of  it  And  it  is  eqnally 
manifest  that  the  case  would  not  be  at  ail 
altered,  if  the  formula  he  recited  really 
were  a  prayer ;  since  it  would  be  an  evi- 
dent superstition  to  attach  any  spiritual 
virtue  to  the  mere  utterance  by  rote,  in 
whatever  language,  of  words,  however  in 
themselves  appropriate. 

And  this  leads  me  to  remark,  that  the 
practice  of  teaching  or  allowing  very 
young  children  to  learn  by  heart*  prayers, 


*  It  need  hardly  be  observed  how  important  it 
b,  with  a  view  to  these  objects,  to  abstain  carefully 
from  the  prsctic^,  still  too  prevalent,  though  mxiA. 
less  80,  we  believe,  than  formerly,  of  oompelKng, 
or  encouraging,  or  even  allowing,  ehikhren  to  leam 
by  rote  IbniM  of  prayer,  catechisoM,  hymna,  or  in 
■hort  any  thing  connected  with  morality  and  reli- 
gion, when  they  attach  no  meaning  to  the  words 
they  uUer.  It  is  done  on  the  plea  that  they  will 
hereafter  leam  the  meaning  of  what  they  haive  been 
thus  taught,  and  will  be  able  to  make  a  practical 
use  of  it  But  no  attempt  at  economy  of  time  can 
be  more  injudicions.  Let  any  child,  whose  capadty 
is  io  far  matured  as  to  enable  him  to  comprehend 
an  explanation,  e.  g.  of  the  Lord^s  prayer,  hate  it 
ihea  put  before  him  for  the  first  time,  and  when 
he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  it,  set 
to  leam  it  by  heart ;  and  can  any  one  doubt  that 
in  less  than  half  a  day's  application  he  would  be 
^le  to  repeat  it  fluently  1  And  the  same  would 
be  the  case  with  other  forms.  All  that  is  thus 
learned  by  rote  by  a  child  before  he  is  competent 
to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  words  he  utters,  would 
Dot,  if  all  put  together,  amount  to  so  much  as 
Would  cost  him,  when  able  to  understand  it,  a 
Week's  labour  to  leam  perfectly.  Whereas  it  may 
cost  t^  toil,  often  the  vain  toil,  of  many  years,  to 
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pasliM,  portkNiB  of  Scriptare,  &c.,  whieh 
they  are  inoapable,  at  the  time,  of  under- 
BlMBdiag,  is  one  wineh  is  very  often  stH 
perstittotts,  and  almost  always  leads  to 
saperstition%  I  say  ^oAen"  superstitioae, 
because  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  Some 
teachers  make  4heir  children  commit  these 
things  to  memory,  merely  aa  an  exercise 
of  memory,  or  to  order  that  they  may 
know  the  words  against  the  time  when 
they  riMll  become  oonspeteni  to  onder- 
stand  them,  without  giving  the  childrsa 
any  notion,  that  in  repeating  tiMse  words 
they  are  performing  a  devotiomd  act.* 
There  is  nothing  snperstitioas  in  this; 
though  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  most  inj»- 


imleam  tie-  faabit  of  farmaUtm  of  npeatiag 
words  by  rote  withoult  attending  to  their  meaniBg; 
a  habit  which  eveiy  one  convecsant  with  educa- 
tion knows  to  be  in  all  subjects  most  readily  ac- 
quired by  children,  and  with  difficulty  avoided 
even  with  the  iitmoet  care  of  the  teacher ;  but  which 
■uch  a  plan  moat  inevitably  tead  to  geaemte.  It 
is  often  said,  and  veiy  traiy,  that  it  is  impoitant  Io 
form  early  habits  of  piety;  but  to  train  a  child  in 
one  kind  of  habit,  is  not  the  most  likely  way  of 
forming  the  opposite  one;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  contrary  to  true  piety,  than  the  Popidi  su- 
peratition  (for  such  in  fiKt  it  is)  of  attadiing  effi- 
caey  to  the  MpeiitioB  of  a  certain  form  of  words, 
as  of  a  charm,  imlspendent  of  the  andssrtanding 
and  of  the  heart 

"<  It  is  also  said  with  equal  truth,  that  we  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  the  facility  which  children  pos- 
sess of  learning  words :  but  to  infer  from  thenoe, 
ftat  Providence  derigns  us  to  mdce  such  a  use 
(or  rathsr  abass)  «f  this  gift  as  we  have  been  cen- 
soriaa,  is  as  if  we  were  to  take  advantage  of  the 
readiness  with  which  a  new  bom  babe  swallows 
whatever  is  put  into  its  mouth,  to  dose  it  with  ar> 
dent  spirits,  instead  of  wholesome  food  and  neces- 
sary medicine.  The  readiness  with  which  chlld- 
len  leam  and  remember  words,  #1  in  truth  a  most 
impoitant  advantage  if  rightly  employed ;  vis.,  if 
applied  to  the  acquiring  that  mass  of  what  may 
be  called  arbitrary  knowledge  of  insulated  facts, 
which  can  only  be  learned  by  rote,  and  which  is 
necessary  in  aiier  life;  when  the  acquisition  of  ft 
would  both  be  more  troublesome,  and  would  en- 
croach on  time  that  might  dtherwise  be  better  em- 
ployed. Chronology,  names  of  countries,  weights 
and  measures,  and  indeed  all  the  uwrdi  of  any 
language,  are  of  this  description.  If  a  child  had 
even  ten  times  the  ordinary  degree  of  the  faculty 
in  question,  a  judicious  teacher  would  find  abund- 
ance of  useful  employment  for  it,  without  resort- 
ing to  any  that  could  po^bly  be  detrimental  to 
his  future  habits,  moral,  religious,  or  intellectaal." 
London  Review^  No.  II.  p.  41 3,  413. 

*  Query.  Do  they  always  teach  their  children 
other  prayers  also,  suitable  to  their  present  age  1 
or  do  they  account  them  altogether  unfit  for  any 
communion  with  God,  as  children  ?  This  surely 
is  supplying  Ihem  with  a  provision  of  •*  strong 
meat,"  which  they  may  hereafter  <«be  able  to 
bear,*'  while  they  withhold  the  neoessaiy  immedi- 
ate nourishment  of  milk. 
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dicions  practice,  inaamuch  a0  it  moWes 
■a  great  nsk  of  most  serious  evils,  for  the 
sake  of  a  benefit  immeaaurably  minute. 
To  learn  the  same  prayers,  &c.,  in  Latin 
or  in  Greek,  would  be,  as  an  exercise  of 
the  memory,  equally  goody  and  in  other 
respects  much  better.  For  when  the 
learner  was  afterwards,  at  a  riper  age,  pre- 
sented with  a  translation  of  these  words,  the 
sense  would  strike  him,  and  would  perhaps 
arouse  his  atleotion,  and  excite  his  devo- 
tional feelings.  Every  one  who  knows 
what  it  is  to  (not  merely  say  his  prayers, 
but)  really  pray,  must  be  conscious  that 
a  continual  e£brt  is  requisite  to  prevent  a 
form  of  words,  with  which  he  is  very 
familiar,  from  sliding  over  the  ear  or  the 
tongue,  without  being  properly  attend- 
ed to,  and  accompanied  by  Uie  heart  and 
the  understanding.  Now  the  liability  to 
this  formal  repetition  of  words,  and  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  it,  must  be  greatly 
increased,  if  the  words  have  been  famili- 
arly learned  by  rote  at  a  time  when  the  un- 
derstanding could  not  possibly  accompany 
the  recitation,  from  their  being  beyond  a 
child^s  comprehension.  Add  to  which, 
Uiat  a  painful  association  is  thus  formed 
in  the  child's  mind,  between  all  the  col- 
lects and  texts,  &c.,  he  has  been  thus  learn- 
ing, and  the  idea  of  a  dull,  irksome,  unin- 
teresting, and  unmeaning  task. 

Some  however  find  that  their  children 
do  not  regard  such  repetitions  as  a  pain- 
ful, or  even  an  uninteresting  task,  but 
consider  themselves,  though  they  do  not 
understand  what  they  utter,  as  performing 
an  act  of  devotion.  .Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  case  1  have  more  particularly 
in  view  at  pryent.  The  other  just  men- 
tioned, of  learning  the  words- merely  as  an 
exercise  of  memory,  is  likely  to  lettd  to 
superstition;  but  this  is  itself  supersti- 
tious. For  what  do  the  Romanists  more, 
that  make  devotion  consist  in  repeating  a 
hallowed  form  of  words,  with  a  general 
intention  indeed  of  praying,  but  without 
accompanying  with  the  understanding  the 
words  uttered  ? 

But,  it  may  be  replied,  a  child  does  un- 
derstand tomething  of  what  he  is  saying, 
if  he  does  but  understand  that  it  is  a 
prayer  for  some  divine  blessing ;  (an  argu- 
ment which  may  be,  and  is,  urged  by  the 
Romanists  in  behalf  of  their  Latin  prayers;) 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wisest  man 
cannot  be  said  completely  to  understand 
his  prayers,  since  the  nature  of  the  Being 
he  addresses  must  be  mysterious  to  him. 
In  many  cases  it  happens  that  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  precise  line  in  theory,  while. 


in  practice,  common  sense  leads  evoy 
one  to  distinguish  sufficiently.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, for  instance,  [vid.  Hor.  EpisL  i.  b. 
ii.  line  3i^]  to  lay  down  exactly  how 
many  years  ago  an  author  must  have  lived 
to  be  called  ^  ancient ;'' — ^how  many  grains 
of  corn  will  make  a  heap,  &c.  But  as 
in  other  cases,  so  in  this,  men  are  sel- 
dom at  a  loss  to  perceive,  with  a  sufficient 
approximation  to  truth  for  practical  par- 
poses,  the  distinction  between  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  ^  understood.'^  When- 
ever a  child  is  capable  (which  is  generally 
at  a  very  early  age)  of  comprehending 
what  prayer  is,  there  must  be  same  mode 
of  expressing  a  prayer  which  will  be  in- 
telligible to  him ;  let  this  expression  be 
then  adopted ;  let  him  employ  the  form 
which  he  can  best  understand,  and  which 
may  be  subsequently  modified  and  en- 
larged, as  his  underatanding  advances. 

No  doubt,  a  prayer  thus  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  a  child  must  be  childish;  how 
can  htiy  natural,  fervent,. hearty  devotions 
of  a  child,  be  otherwise  than  childish? 
Is  it  any  disparagement  to  the  devotions 
of  grown  men,  that  they  are  human^  and 
not  angelic  ?  Let  those  who,  for  the  sake 
of  a  form  of  words  intrinsically  better, 
teach  children  prayera  not  adapted  to  ibe 
puerile  underatanding — ^let  them,  I  say,  re- 
flect on  what  groundis  they  can  convict  the 
Romanists  of  supentition  on  account  of 
their  Pater-nostera.  If  there  be  any  intrin- 
sic holiness  in  words  which  renders  them 
in  themselves  acceptable,  whether  we  wor- 
ship ^^in  spirit  and  in  truths"  or  not, 
then,  surely,  Latin  words  may  have  this 
efficacy.  But  the  intrinsic  sanctity  of  the 
words  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  for  instance, 
is  the  same  only  as  that  of  the  wood  o( 
the  true  cross.  This  was  an  instrament 
of  the  salvation  of  mankind  when  the  Re- 
deemer was  ofiered  upon  it ;  the  other  is 
a  means  of  grace  when  devoutly  offered 
up,  "  with  the  heart  and  with  the  under- 
standing also,"  in  the  name  of  that  Re- 
deemer: but  the  child  who  repeats  the 
words  by  rote  is  no  more  benefited  by 
them,  than  by  carrying  about  him  a  piece 
of  the  wood  of  the  cross.  And  in  both 
cases,  positive  harm  is  done  instead  of 
benefit,  by  the  misdirection  of  religious 
feeling. 

I  have  heard  it  urged,  that  a  child  would 
be  accounted  a  fool,  if  when  sent  to 
school  he  should  be  found  unable  to  re- 
peat the  Lord's  prayer.  And  certainly  a 
child  of  average  intelligence  would  usu- 
ally be  able,  before  the  age  supposed,  to 
comprehend  an  explanation  of  that  prayer; 
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irhieh  of  caane  should  not  be  withheld 
one  moment  afler  it  can  be  understood. 
But  «t  all  events,  it  is  surely  better,  when 
that  is  the  alternative,  that  a  child  should 
be  reckoned  a  fool,  without  being  so,  than 
that  he  should  be  so,  without  its  being  de« 
tected ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Siere 
ie  real  folly,  whether  apparent  or  not, 
in  superstitiottslyattribiting  efficacy  to  an 
unmeaning  form  of  words. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that 
the  whole  of  the  above  reasoning  applies 
equally  to  the  practice  of  takug  little 
children  to  church.* 

V.  There  is  also  a  strong  tendency  to 
superstition  in  all  that  relates  to  the  place 
and  mode  of  interment  of  a  corpse. 
Many  of  my  readers  must  have  observed, 
that  in  a  great  number  of  church-yards, 
the  north  side  is  almost  entirely  unte- 
nanted by  graves,  through  a  certain  vague 
notion  of  its  being  ^  unlucky"  to  be  buried 
there.  The  origin  I  believe  of  this  feeling 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Romish  practice  of 
praying  for  the  dead.  The  principal 
entrance  to  almost  all  churches  being 
on  the  south,  one  who  was  interred  on 
the  north,  would  be  the  less  likely  to  ob- 
tain the  passing  prayers  of  his  surviving 
neighbours,  as  they  were  proceeding  to 
public  worship.  But  however  this  may 
be,  and  however  little  the  origin  of  any 
superstition  may  be  known  or  remember^ 
ed,  every  thing,  it  is  plain,  U  supersti- 
tioua,  and  of  the  most  mischievous  class, 
which  goes  to  connect  the  repose  of  the 
soul  with  any  thing  that  takes  place  after 
a  man^s  death.  And  continual  watchful- 
ness is  requisite  to  prevent  superstitions 
of  this  kind  from  being  engrafted  on  the 
practice  of  interring  the  dead  in  church- 
3^rds,  and  performing  the  funeral-service 

*Oinr  Liturgy,  however,  is  evidently  neither 
adapted  nor  derigned  for  children;  even  those 
of  sach  an  age  a«  to  be  fully  capable  of  joining  in 
congregational  worehip,  were  there  a  service  suit- 
ably composed  on  purpoiie  for  them.  To  frame 
and  introduce  such  a  service  would  not,  I  think, 
be  regarded  as  a  trifling  improvement,  if  we  could 
bat  thoroughly  get  rid  of  the  principle  of  the  Ro- 
mish lip-service.  We  cannot  too  much  **  take 
thought  for  the  morrow,"  in  mattere  relating  to 
**  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness ;" 
now  children  are  emphatically  the  morrow  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  in  all  that  relates  to  religions  and  moral 
training,  they  are  hi  the  more  important  part  of  it ; 
for  we  know  that  if  we  **  train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  that  he  should  go,  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it:"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
too  often  a  vain  attempt  to  remedy,  by  instruction 
to  adults,  the  want  of  this  early  training.  If  we 
would  but  duly  take  care  of  children,  grown  peo- 
ple woaU  genenilly  take  care  of  theaoaelvea. 
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over  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  proper 
than  to  choose  such  an  occasion  for  the 
performance  of  devotional  duties ; — and  to 
set  aside  a  spot  of  ground  for  the  decent 
interment  of  the  dead ; — ^nothing  more 
natural  and  blameless,  than  the  wish  that 
our  mortal  remains  should  repose  by  the 
side  of  our  friends  and  relatives :  but  the 
best  things  are  liable  to  abuse ;  and  the 
more  sedulously,  in  most  places,  the 
pastor  studies  the  habitual  sentiments  of 
his  flock,  the  less  will  he  be  disposed  to 
regard  as  s upeifluous  an  especial  watch- 
fulness on  this  particular  point ; — a  con* 
stant  care  to  check  the  superstitious 
idea,  that  either  the  consecrated  ground, 
(whether  within  or  without  the  church,) 
or  the  funeral-service,  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  individual's  future  destiny. 
And  the  more  care  and  diligence  is  re- 
quisite for  the  detection  of  these  and 
similar  superstitions,  inasmuch  as  those 
enslaved  to  them  are  often  ashamed  of 
them,  and  consequently  disposed  to  con- 
ceal their  real  sentiments  ;  especially  from 
any  one  whom  they  perceive  to  be  not 
disposed  to  sympathise  with  them.  The 
exercise  of  this  vigilance,  accordingly,  by 
any  one  who  had  not  heretofore  deemed 
it  needful,  would  be  very  likely  to  bring 
to  his  knowledge  much  that  would  sur- 
|M-ise  him.  I  ^ve  known,  for  instance, 
a  person,  in  speaking  of  a  deceased  neigh- 
bour, whose  character  had  been  irreli- 
gious and  profligate,  remark,  how  great  a 
comfort  it  was  to  hear  the  words  of  the 
funeral-service  read  over  her,  ^  because, 
poor  woman,she  had  been  such  abad  liver.^' 
I  have  heard  of  an  instance  again,  of  a 
superstition^  probably  before  unsuspected, 
being  accidentally  brought  to  light,  by  the 
minister's  having  forbidden  a  particular 
corpse  to  be  brought  into  the  church,  be- 
cause the  person  had  never  frequenteil  it 
when  alive:  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  many  old  people  began  immediately 
to  frequent  the  church,  who  had  before  been 
in  the  habit  of  absenting  themselves. 

§.  10.  All  these  and  numberless  other 
such  superstitions,  it  was  the  business 
of  the  Romish  priesthood,  not  to  intro- 
duce indeed,  but  to  encourage  and  main- 
tain, inasmuch  as  they  almost  all  tend  to 
increase  the  influence  and  wealth  of  the 
hierarchy:  let  it  be  the  Protestant  pas- 
tor's business,  not  only  to  abstain  from 
conniving  at  or  favouring  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  but  (remembering  that  the  original 
source  of  superstition  is  not  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  but  in  the  heart  of  man)  to  be 
ever  on  the  watch  against  its  inroa49 
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from  varions  qnaiteiB,  tad  ia  Taimf 
shapes. 

It  is  evidently  not  enough  to  avoid  and 
discountenance  every  thing  that  is  in  iUeif 
superstitious;— «ach  as  (in  addition  to 
several  of  the  things  just  mentioned)  the 
consulting  of  pretended  witches  and 
soothsayers — faith  in  dreams  and  <HneB8, 
and  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days;  with 
many  superstitions,  of  the  same  character ; 
from  which  many  even  of  the  higher 
orders,  in  point  of  birth  and  station,  are 
by  no  means  wholly  exempt;  but  ¥i4iich 
prevail  to  a' much  greater  extent  than  1 
believe  most  persons  who  have  not  been 
much  and  confidentially  conversant  with 
the  lower,  and  those  somewhat  above  the 
lower,  ranks,  are  at  all  inclinf^  to  sus- 
pect Nor  again,  is  it  enough  to  reject 
and  to  discourage  ail  such*  practices  as, 
without  being  necessarily  and  in  them- 
selves superstitious,  are,  either  generally, 
or  at  any  particular  time  and  place,  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  be  abused  to  a  superstitious 
purpose,  while  they  may,  without  any 
great  loss,  be  dispensed  with;  such  as 
were  many  of  those  practices  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  which  our  Reformers  ^'  brake 
in  pieces,"  as  Hezekiah  did  th€r  biazen 
serpent ;  not  as  originally  evil,  but  as  the 
occasion  of  superstition.  All  this,  I  saj, 
is  insufficient;  because  there  are  so  many 
things  which  we  eannat  dispense  with, 
which  yet  are  continually  liable  to  be- 
come no  better  than  superstitious,  through 
the  superstitious  character  of  ^  the  natuml 
man.''  We  cannot  dispense  with  the 
sacraments  which  Christ  appointed; — 
with  {Hrayer,  both  public  and  private  ;-— 
with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptnm ; — with 
instructions  from  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel; — with  buildings  and  days  set 
apart,  either  wholly  or  partly,  for  these 
purposes.  Yet  these,  and  every  thing 
else  of  this  kind,  are  perpetually  liable 
to  be  abused,  and  indeed  f  fear  perpetually 
are  abused,  into  occasions  of  superstition. 
Our  prayers  and  our  study  of  Scripture 
are,  as  1  have  above  remarked,  superstiti- 
ous, when  we  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
words,  without  earnestly  praying  with 
the  heart,  and  labouring  to  gain  instruc- 
tion in  religion  :  the  hearing  of  sermons 
is  very  commonly  made  an  occasion  of 
superstition,  when  a  merit  is  attached  to 
the  act  of  hearing  instruction,  without 
labouring  to  understand,  and  profitably 
apply,  that  instruction.  The  sanctity 
belonging  to  the  '^  church"  of  Christ,  i.  e. 
to  the  body  of  believers  who  are  ^  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Qhost  which  dwell- 


edi  in  them,''*  is  •eommonty  transferred 
to  the  bvildingin  whieh  a  oongregatkm 
assembles ;  while  the  veneratioB  for  diat 
building  is  shown  not  so  much  in  an 
earnest  endeavour  that  the  pmyers  o^ 
fared  up,  and  the  instructions  given  there, 
may  be  profitable  to  the  soul,  as  in  a 
superstitious  feeling  of  satisfaction  on  the 
supposed  merit  of  having,  in  bodQy  pre- 
sence, frequented  it  during  life,  with  per- 
haps a  hope  of  future  security,  from  the 
lifeless  body's  reposing  widiin  its  wallsL 
The  saeramenls  again,  as  I  have  said,  be- 
come superstitious  to  those  who  deeply 
venerate,  and  trust  in,  the  ^  outward  visi- 
ble sign,"  without  thinking  of  any  inward 
spnitual  efibrts  after  the  inward  spiritml 
grace.  And  yet  all  these,  and  many  other 
such  occasions  of  superstition,  (for  snch 
they  doubtless  are  often  made^  are  what 
we  cannot  dispense  with.  The  more 
Vigilance  therefore  must  we  use  in  our 
own  case^  and  inculcate  upon  others,  in 
guardingagainsttfie  inroads  of  superstition. 

In  no  point  we  may  be  assured  is  our 
spiritual  enemy  more  vigHant :  he  is  ever 
ready,  not  merely  to  tempt  ns  with  the 
unmixed  poison  of  known  sin,  but  to  cor- 
rupt even  our  food,  and  to  taint  even  our 
medicine,  with  the  venom  of  his  falsehood. 
For  religion  is  the  medicine  of  the  soul ; 
it  is  the  designed  and  appropriate  preven- 
tive and  remedy  for  the  evils  of  our  na- 
ture ;  the  subtle  tempter  well  knows  that 
no  other  allurements  to  sin  would  be  of 
so  much  avail,  if  this  medicine  were  as- 
siduously applied,  and  applied  in  una- 
dulterated purity:  and  he  knows  that 
superstition  is  the  specific  poison  which 
may  be  the  most  easily  blended  widi  true 
religion,  and  which  will  the  most  com- 
pletely destroy  its  efficacy. 

It  is  for  us  then  to  take  heed  ^at  the 
^  light  which  ta  in  us  be  not  darkness" — 
that  our  religion  be  kept  pure  from  the 
noxious  admixture  of  superstition :  and  it 
is  for  us  to  observe  the  errors  of  others, 


*  It  is  strange,  and  it  is  unfortuntts,  that  so 
many  shook]  have  not  only  overiocAed  the  appli- 
cttion  of  Um  term  « templ^"  by  the  Apo^tlaii, 
invariably  to  Ohriattans  coUeeHvehf^  never  to  the 
individual  Ghristiai),  bat  should  have  vwen  s»> 
■erted  the  eontmxy,  on  the  strength  of  one  text, 
(1  Cor.  ri.  19,)  whidi  aocording  to  aU  lair  rales 
of  interpretation  exMbiti  (especially  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek)  the  same  sense  as  the  rest  of  the  pas* 
sages  where  the  word  oecnri.  The  apostle  mnst 
have  had  um^  meaning  in  his  constant  adherenee 
to  a  iynn  of  speech  by  no  means  obvioos:  and 
that  meaning,  whatever  it  is,  we  am  not  likely  to 
take  in,  if  we  do  not  aljend  to  his  langnage.  S» 
Hindt'^Th^TBn^cfthe  One  O^' 


ior[<^ AUE0OI3  weuomt. 
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with  a  view  to  our  own  correction  and  to 
our  own  preservation;  inBtead  of  con- 
templating *^the  mote  that  \n  in  our 
brother^e  eye,  while  we  behold  nojt  the 
beam  that  is  in  our  own  eye.^'  Our  con- 
science, if  we  carefully  regulate,  and  dili- 
gently consult  it,  will  be  ready,  aAer  we 


have  seen  and  condemned  (which  is  no 
hard  task)  the  feults  of  our  neighbour,  to 
furnish  tis  (where  there  is  need)  with  that 
salutary  admonition,  which  the  self- 
blinded  king  of  Israel  received  from  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet;  ^Thou  art  the 
man.'' 


CHAP.  n. 
VICARIOUS  RELIGION. 


§.  1.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  many  pas- 
sages in  his  Epistles,  characterizes  the 
Christian  religion*  as  Gonlainiag ''  my»- 
teries,"  that  is,  truths  not  4liscovecable  by 
human  reason,  but  made  known  by  Di- 
vine revelation:  as,  for  instance,  in  his 
First  Epistle  to  Timo^^t  ^^  without  con- 
troversy great  is  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness." 

And  it  is  very  important  to  observe, 
that  in  all  the  passages  (and  diey  are  very 
numerous^  in  which  he  applies  the  word 
Mystery  QjMffxn^p)  to  the  Christian  faith, 
or  to  any  part  of  it,  the  circumstance  to 
which  he  is  directing  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is,  not  the  concealment^  but  the  dis- 
closure, of  the  mystery.  He  implies  in- 
deed that  the  truths  so  described  were 
formerly  unknown,  and  could  not  be 
known* by  man's  unaided  powers ;  bnt  he 
Bpedika  of  them  as  now  at  length  laid 
open,  by  the  gracious  dispensation  of 
Providence ;  as  no  longer  concealed,  ex- 
cept from  diose  who  wilfully  shUt  their 
eyea  against  the  light  of  divine  revelation  : 
^  if  our  Gospel  is  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them 
that  are  lost,  whom  the  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded;"  and  his  own  office  in 
^proclaiming  the  good  tidings"*  of  this 
revelation,  he  describes  as  ^^  making 
known  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel," 
^  which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world 
began,  but  now  is  made  manifest.^^ 

Not  that  the  apostle  meant  to  imply 
but  that,  after  all,  the  nature  and  designs 
of  the  Most  High  must  be  by  us  very  im- 
perfectly understood;  but  the  circum- 
stance to  which  he  is  especially  calling 


*  For  that  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
preanon,  i  tJ9t0tU,  which  our  tranalatora  have 
rendered  MgodlineiM.*' 

t  Chap.  iii.  16. 

i  This  we  should  always  remember  is  the  strict 
>Mise  of  the  phrase  M^nrr  to  Evfle»4Mev,  which 
we  osQaliy  render,  in  words  which  by  familiarity 
have  almost  kMt  their  original  force,  <<  preaching 
tbs  OospaL" 


attention  is,  not  the  unrevealed^  but  the 
revealed-HU>t  the  unintelligible,  but  the 
expIaiped-*-portioa  of  the  divine  dispense* 
tions. 

And  tllis  he  does,  in  manifest  allusaoa 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  ancient  Pagan  re- 
ligions ;  with  which,  in  this  rs^pect,  he 
contrasts  Christianity;  inasmuch  as  in 
this  last  there  wae  not,  as  among  the 
PagBuaa,  a  disdnction  between  the  initiated 
and  the  uninitiated ;— a  revelation  to  some 
of  the  worsliippers  of  certain  holy  secrets 
from  which  like  rest  were  excluded  ;  nor 
great  mysteries  and  lesser  mysteries,  (as 
th#  Eleusinian,)  in  which  different  per- 
sons were  initiated ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  ^great^^  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith  {tAiy»  f4Vtfr«fio»)  were  made  known, 
as  far  as  it  is  expedient  and  possible  for 
man  to  know  them,  to  all  alike,  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile,  who  were  but  willing  to 
embrace  the  truth:  and  ^^to  know  the 
fellowship"  (i.  e.  the  common  participa« 
"of    the  " 


mystery,"  tmptfvia  rov 
^vrrs^of,  was  offered  to  all.  There  was 
not  one  system  of  religion  for  a  certain 
fiivoured  few,  and  anoUier  for  the  mass 
of  believers ;  but  the  great  "  mystery  of 
godliness"  was  made  accessible,  gradually 
indeed,  in  proportion  as  they  were  able 
to  bear  it,  but  universally.  To  all  Christ's 
disciples  it  was  "  given  to  know  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;"*  ih&re 
was  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism," 
and  (though  with  diversity  of  gifts)  one 


*  Matt  xiii.  11.  "To  you  it  is  given  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdbm/*  dtc  An  objection 
has  been  raised  from  this  passage,  becaaso  it  is 
said  that  the  others,  viz.,  those  who  were  not  dis- 
ciples, were  not  admiUed  to  the  same  advantage. 
But  why  did  they  not  become  disdples  t  If  Jesus 
had  rested  his  claims  on  the  apparent  reasonable- 
ness of  what  he  taught,  it  would  have  been  most 
unfair  to  require  men  to  join  him  before  they 
fully  understood  it :  but  his  claim  rested  on  the 
**  mighty  works,"  which  afibrded  sufficient  proof 
of  his  coming  from  Ood. 
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and  the  same  spirit  sanctifyiog  the  chureh) 
aod  dwelling  in  ail  its  members. 

The  opposite  system  to  this^thatof 
recognising  different  degrees  of  access  to 
the  Deity,  and  of  keeping  certain  sacred 
rites  and  holy  secrets  confined  to  a  few, 
and  set  apart  from  the  multitude— is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of 
natural  religion ;  by  which  expression  I 
mean,  not  what  is  commonly,  though  im- 
properly, so  called  ;  but^  such  a  religious 
system  as  men  naturally  fall  into,  when 
left  to  themselves. 

The  case  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
above  alluded  to,  is  only  one  instance 
out  of  many.  Indeed  I  believe  there  is 
hardly  any  system  of  Paganism  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  tha^has  nqt 
some  articles  of  faith^^ome  religious 
rites— 4ome  kind  of  pretended  theological 
knowledge-— confined,  either  to  the  priests 
or  to  some  privileged  order  of  men,  and 
from  which  the  great  body  of  worshipers 
is  either  excluded,  or  at  least  exempted. 

It  might  be  expected  therefore  that  this 
character  should  be  found  (as  in  fact  it  is) 
in  the  Romish  system;  which  1  have 
already  described  as  the  gradual  and  (if  I 
may  hie  allowed  the  expression)  sponta- 
neous corruption  of  Christianity,  by  the 
natural  unrestrained  workings  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 

Men  readily  perceived,  what  indeed  is 
ver}'  true,  that  those  who  have  leisure  and 
abilities  beyond  what  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  generality,  are  enabled,  and  may  be 
expected,  to  acquire  a  larger  share  of 
learning,  generally,  and,  among  the  rest, 
of  theological  learning :  while  the  proper 
object  of  this  theological  learning  ^under 
such  a  system  as  that  of  Christiamty)  is 
often  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  to  establish  the 
authority,  and  ascertain  and  explain  the 
meaning,  of  the  sacred  writings.  And 
again,  men  readily  perceived,  that  there 
are  many  points  connected  with  religion 
which  are  in  a  great  degree  beyond  &eir 
comprehension;  without  accurately  dis- 
tinguishing which  are  so  from  their  own 
deficiency  in  learning,  and  which  from 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
faculties. 

The  learned,  on  the  other  hand,  or 
such  as  aspired  to  that  character,  felt,  of 
course,  the  natural  love  of  distinction  the 
more  gratified,  in  proportion  as  their 
studies  were  supposed  to  be  directed  to 
points  the  most  abstruse  and  recondite — 
to  some  knowledge  respecting  things 
divine,  beyond  the  understanding,  and  too 
sacred  for  the  inquiries  of  ordinary  men. 


At  the  same  time,  the  natnnJ  inquiai- 
tiveness  of  the  human  mind  aAer  specu- 
lative knowledge,  especially  on  the  moat 
exalted  subjects,  having  led  theologiane 
to  overlook  the  practical  character  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  and  to  indulge  in 
presumptuous  disquisitions  as  to  the  ti»-> 
trinsic  nature  of  the  Deity,  this  circum- 
stance conld  not  but  contribute  still  more 
to  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  (sup- 
poseci)  divine  knowledge  as  unnecessary, 
and  unfit,  for  vulgar  contemplation.  Mys- 
terious doctrines  unconnected  with  Chris- 
tian practice,  at  least  with  such  practice 
as  was  required  from  the  great  mass  of 
Christians,  it  was  sufficient  that  they 
should  assent  to  with  implicit  faith,  with- 
out attempting  to  examine  the  proofs  of 
such  matters — to  understand  the  doctrines 
themselves— or  even  to  know  what  they 
were :  ^^  I  do  not  presume,  nor  am  able, 
to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  the  fiiith, 
but  leave  them  to  my  spiritual  guides;  I 
believe  all  that  the  holy  catholic  church 
receives ; — such  was  the  language — such 
the  easy  and  compendious  confession  of 
faith — which  resulted  from  the  indolence 
— the  spirittial  carelessness — the  weak- 
ness, and  the  dishonest  ambition,  of  hu- 
man nature. 

The  unprofitable,  absurd,  presumptu- 
ous, and  profane  speculations  of  scholastic 
theologians  (not  all  of  them  members  of 
the  Romish  church)  which  are  extant, 
afford  a  melancholy  specimen  of  the  fruits 
of  this  mistake  as  to  the  Christian  myste- 
ries— tl^is  ^  corruption  from  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ." 

Specimens  of  this  ^^  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,^'— «uch  as  are  to  be  found  in  va- 
rious dissertations  on  what  are  called  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Christian  iaith 
— such  as  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  tran- 
scribe, and  cannot  even  think  of  without 
shuddering — ^it  may  be  sometimes  a  pro- 
fitable though  a  painful  task  to  peruse,  in 
order  to  estimate  duly,  as  a  warning  and 
admonition  to  ourselves,  the  efifects  of 
misapplied  learning  and  misdirected  in- 
genui^.  To  select  one  instance  out  of 
many,  no  point  in  these  systems  of  specu- 
lative theology  has  so  much  exercised 
the  perverted  powers  of  divines  of  this 
stamp,  as  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  ;*  or 

*  The  teleotion  of  this  particahLr  doctrine  by 
way  of  illustration  was  suggested  by  the  ciroum- 
staoce,  that  the  discourse,  of  which  the  foUowing 
pages  contain  the  substance,  was  delivered  befbie 
the  University  on  Trinity-Sundav.  I  have  re- 
tained the  passage,  because  I  can  think  of  no  other 
instanee  that  better  iUiutntes  what  has  been  said. 
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as  they  migiktwith  more  propriety  have 
called  it,  the  mystery  of  the  divine  JJidtp: 
M  though  in  itaelf  the  doctrine  so  aedu* 
lonsly  inculcated  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  there  is  but  One  God,  seems  to 
present  no  revolting  difficulty,  yet,  on 
rising  from  the  disquisitions  of  many 
scholastic  divines  on  the  inherent  dis- 
tinctions of  the  three  Divine  Persons,  a 
candid  reader  cannot  but  feel  that  they 
have  made  the  Unity  of  God  the  great 
and  difficult  mystery;*  and  have  in  fact 


*  It  is,  however,  important  to  remark,  that 
though  the  Unity  of  the  Deity  is  not  in  itself  a 
doctrine  of  very  mysteiioiu  difficulty,  it  is  one 
which  in  tiie  moie  earnestly  dwelt  on  in  Scriptare, 
besides  other  reasons,  for  one  resulting  from  the 
tone  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  For  they  would, 
htU  for  these  express  declarations,  naturally  lead 
the  reader  either  to  believe  in  three  Gods,  or  at 
least  to  be  in  doubt  on  the  question.  The  doc* 
trine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  so  much  dedartd  as  a 
distinct  article  of  fidth,  aa  it  is  impUed  by  the 
whole  history  reooided,  and  ^ews  every  where 
taken,  in  Scripture,  of  God's  threefold  manifesta- 
tion of  himself;  which  are  such  as  would  present 
to  our  minds  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  agency 
of  three  Divine  Beings  acting  in  concert,  were  it 
not  that  sneh  sedulons  care  is  taken  to  asrore  us 
of  the  numerical  Unity  of  the  God  thus  manife«ted 
to  us;— that  in  the  Son  ^'dwelieth  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead,"  &c  &c  See  Essay  vii.  (Second 
Series,)  p.  234,  236,  and  Essay  ix.  p.  277—281. 
See  also  Hinds'  «<  Three  Temples  of  the  One 
God,"  p.  129,  132,  for  a  most  lummous  view  of 
this  important  snbject 

The  reader  is  abo  lefianed  to  the  Articles 
"One,"  and  "Person,"  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
"  Elements  of  Logic."  It  has  been  doubted  whe- 
ther there  b  any  foundation  for  the  suspicion  I 
have  there  expressed,  that  the  language  of  some 
divines  has  a  leaning  towards  Tritheism.  The 
following  eictract  will  at  once  explain  my  mean- 
ing, and  prove,  I  ooiioeive,  satisftctorily,  that  my 
apprehensions  are  not  altogether  groundless.  It  is 
taken  from  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  and 
which  has  obtained  not  only  much  popularity,  but 
also  a  peculiarly  high  description  of  patronage. 
Several  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  recognite  the 
pBwage;  bat  I  purposely  avoid  naming  the  book, 
hscanse  it  is  not  my  object  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  this  or  that  individual  work,  bnt  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  notions  which  are  afloat  in  the  world, 
generally ;  and  T  am  so  fiir  from  designing  to  par- 
ticularize the  work  in  question,  as  containing  any 
Ihing  novel,  pecnliar,  likely  to  be  generally  offen- 
>lve,  and  at  variance  with  prevaifing  opinion^ 
that  my  meaning  is  the  very  reverw. 

"  When  the  great  Creator  had  finished  the  rest 
of  his  works,  wanting  another  creature  to  rule 
them  all,  and  as  their  Priest,  to  adoT«  him  in  their 
l^^me,  he  said,  « Let  us  make  man  in  our  own 
ijnage,  after  our  likeness.*  In  the  creation  of  other 
things  all  is  done  with  the  tone  of  command,  or 
^ith  a  mere  volition.  '  Let  there  be  light;  let 
there  be  a  firmament;  let  the  earth  bring  forth  so 
and  so.'  But  when  man  is  to  be  madcn-A  ere»* 
tuie  who  u  to  be  endued  with  reason  and  intelli- 


so  nearly  ezplamed  it  away,  and  so  he* 
wildered  the  minds  of  their  disciples,  as 
to  drive  them  to  withdraw  their  thoughts 
hahiti)ally  and  deliberately  from  every 
thing  connected  with  the  subject;*  as  the 
only  mode  left  for  the  unlearned  to  keep 
clear  of  error.  Yet  it  might  have  occur- 
red, one  would  have  thought,  to  both 
parties,  that  learning  cannot  advance  one 
man  beyond  another  in  the  comprehen* 
sion  of  things  which  are  confessedly  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties 
altogether; — that  in  total  darkness,  or  in 
respect  of  objeots  beyond  our  horizon, 
the  clearest  and  the  dimmest  sight  are  on 
a  level ; — and  that  of  matters  relating  to 
the  Deity  and  revealed  by  him,  not  as  a 
special  secret,  to  a  favoured  few,  but  to 
all  who  would  hear  his  voice,  and  which 
cannot  be  discovered  any  otherwise  than 
through  this  revelation-— of  these,  none 
need  know  less,  and  none  can  know  more, 
than  the  Almighty  has  thus  revealed. 

The  nature  of  God  as  he  ts  in  himself^ 
can  never  be  comprehended  by  the  wisest 
of  his  creatures;  hut  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  rest  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Gospel,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  usy 
since  he  has  thought  fit  to  reveal  these 
to  us  in  the  Gospel,  every  Christian  is  al« 
lowed,  and  is  bound,  to  learn  from  that 
revelation  "of  the  mystery  which  was 
secret  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
but  now  is  made  manifest  ;'t  And  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  (which  is  perhaps 
the  oftenest  of  any  treated  as  a  specula- 
tive truth  about  which  none  but  learned 
divines  need  trouble  themselves,)  as  it  is 
a  summary  of  that  faith  into!];  which  we 


grace— the  very  image  of  the  Maker— he  uses  an 
expression  which  indicates  deliberation  and  coun- 
sel; he  consults  with  some  other  august  Beings, 
(the  two  remaining  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  no 
doubt,)  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  himself,  man  was 
to  be  both  the  workmanship  and  the  resemblance.'* 

If  this  passage  had  stood  alone  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  or  if  the  Jews  httd  intorprsted  i^^as 
this  writer  has  done,  without  any  reference  to  the 
other  passages  of  Scripture  which  serve  to  qualify 
and  guard  it,  they  would  doubtless  (as  the  above 
extract  seems  to  show)  have  adopted  nearly  the 
same  hypothesis  as  was  long  afterward  broached 
by  Anns; — ^that  the  supreme  God  acts  in  concert 
**  with  some  other  august  Beings!" 

*  I  am  enabled  to  state  this  as  no  mere  conjec- 
ture or  suspicion,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  coming 
within  my  own  experience;  I  mean,  m  respect  of 
sundiy  individual  cases;  and  it  is  individual  cases 
only  that  come  within  the  province  of  experience. 

j-  Rom.  xvi.  35. 

4  Teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the 
name  (•»(  <ro  'oroAt«)  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:'*  this  is  evidently  the  right 
rendering  of  the  original  words,  and  conveys  the 
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are  baptized,  and  the  key-8*one  of  the 
Qiristian  system,  ought  to  be  set  forth 
coaiinually  and  univeraaUj,  as  the  sup- 
port of  every  part  of  the  building  <tf  the 
Christian  faith,  and  the  Christian  life: 
reference  should  be  made  to  it,  not  nerely 
on  some  stated  solemn  occasions,  as  to  an 
abstruse  tenet  to  be  assented  to,  and  then 
laid  aside,  but  perpetually,  as  to  a  practical 
doetrine,  connected  with  every  other  point 
of  religious  belief  and  conduct. 

§.  2.  In  no  point  perhaps  has  the  real 
ofigin  of  the  Romish  corruptions  been 
more  imperfectly  perceived,  than  in  the 
one  now  before  us — the  setting  apart  of 
oertain  religious  dogmas— duties — privi- 
leges—in short  certain  portione  of  Cliristi- 
anity,  as  confined  to  a  distinct  class  of 
men,  and  in  which  the  laity  were  either 
not  allowed  or  not  required  to  have  a 
share.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  hear 
much  of  priestcraft — of  the  subtle  arts  of 
designing  men,  who  imposed  on  the  sim- 
plicity of  an  ignorant  people,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  believe  that  they,  the 
priests,  alone  understood  the  nature  of 


was  impoesi^,  and  that  tlie  kuty  i 
trust  them  to  perform  what  was  requisitei, 
in  their  stead,  and  submit  implicity  ti> 
their  guidance — then  indeed  there  would 
be  ground  for  regarding  priestcraft  as  al- 
together the  work  of  the  priests,  and  in 
no  degree  of  the  people.  But  we  should 
remember,  that  in  every  age  and  country, 
(even  where  they  were,  as  the  Romish 
priests  were  not,  a  distinct  caste,)  priests 
must  have  been  mere  men,  of  like  pas- 
sions with  their  brethren^  and  though 
sometimes  they  might  have,  on  the  whole, 
a  considerable  intellectual  superiority,  yet, 
it  must  always  have  been  impossible  to 
delude  men  into  the  reception  of  such 
gross  absurdities,  if  they  had  not  found 
in  them  a  readiness — nay,  a  craving — ^for 
delusion.  The  reply  which  is  recorded 
of  a  Romish  priest  is,  (not  in  the  sight 
of  God  indeed,  but)  as  far  as  regards  any 
complaint  on  ^e  part  of  the  laity,  a  satis- 
factory defence;  when  taxed  with  some 
of  the  monstrous  impostures  of  his  church, 
his  answer  was,  ^Populus  vult  decipi, 
et  decipi  taur.^'    Such  indeed  was  ^e  case 


the  Deity — the  proper  mode  in  which  to  of  Aaron,  and  similar  the  defence  he 
propitiate  him — and  the  mysterious  doc- '  offered,  for  making  the  Ismelitesan  image, 
trines  to  which  the  others  were  to  give  I  at  their  desire.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
their  implicit  assent;  and  the  poor  d^\  thtit  the Jirst  recorded  instance  of  depart- 
luded  people  are  represented  as  prevailed  i  ure  from  purity  of  worship,  as  establish- 
on  against  their  better  judgment,  by  the  ed  by  the  revelation  to  the  Israelites,  was 


sophistry,  and  promises,  and  threats,  of 
these  crafty  impostors,  to  make  them  the 
keepers  of  their  consciences — their  me- 
diators, and  substitutes  in  the  service  of 
God,  and  their  despotic  spiritual  rulers. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  truth  in 
such  a  representation;  but  it  leaves  on 
the  mind  an  erroneous  impression,  be- 
cause it  is  (at  the  utmost)  only  half  the 
truth. 

If  indeed,  in  any  country,  priests  had 
been-  beings  of  a  different  species— -or  a 
distinct  caste,  as  in  some  of  the  Pagan 
nations  where  the  priesthood  is  her^i- 
tary ; — ^if  this  race  had  been  distinguished 


forced  on  the  priest  by  the  people. 

The  truth  is,  mankind  have  an  innate 
propensity,  as  to  other  errors,  so  to  that 
of  endeavouring  to  serve  God  by  proxy ; — 
to  commit  to  some  distinct  order  of  men 
the  care  of  their  religious  concerns,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  confide  the  care 
of  their  bodily  health  to  the  physician, 
and  of  their  legal  transactions  to  the 
lawyer;  deeming  it  sufficient  to  follow 
implicity  their  directions,  without  at- 
tempting themselves  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  mysteries  of  medicine  or  of  law.* 
Even  thus  are  they  willing  and  desirona 
that  others  should  study,- and  should  an- 


from  the  people  by  intellectual  superi-  

ority  and   moral   depravity,  and   if  the  f    •  Nothing  ij  more  mi^jhieyoui  th«i  «n  incoiw 

people  had  been  smcerely  desirous   of 


knowing,  and  serving,  and  obeying  God 
for  themselves,  but  had  been  persuaded 
by  these  demons  in  human  form  that  this 


■ense  whi^  mast  have  been  meant,  viz.,  that  the 

baptized  convert  was  enrolled  and  enliated,  aa  it 

were,  into  the  service  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 

the  Holy  Ghost    The  Vulgate  Latin  has  «tfi 

nomine,*'  and  our  translation,  (perhsps  from  too 

gieatreverence  for  that  avthority,)  «  in  the  name;'*  ]  aflain,  and  the  phynottn,  in  ntptci  of 

which  does  violenoe  to  the  original,and  introduces 

a  different  idea,  quite  inappropriaEte. 


rect  analogy  that  is  constantly  before  as,  and  £i* 
miliar  to  our  minds.  Like  a  distorted  mirror  in 
the  apartment  we  inhabit,  it  prodnoes,  not  an  in* 
suiated  or  occasional  error,  but  a  deei>«eated  and 
habitual  false  impreasion.  Now  nothing  can  bs 
more  familiar  than  the  seeming  analogy  between 
the  several  proiMsions.  Men  may  rather  be  said 
habitually  to  feel,  than  distinctly  to  maintain,) 
(indeed  the  falsehood  would  be  easily  detected  in 
a  fomud  assertion,)  that  as  the  soldier  is  in  respect 
of  military,  ai^  the  sailor,  in  respect  of  naval 


tar  bodily  dxssaae,  and  the  lawyer.  In  legal 
so  is  the  deigyman  in  respect  of  leligian. 


xiaaaam  bcimumi. 
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deratand,  ih^.wywtaiaaB  doetriaea  «l  le- 
ligioa  ia  their  Mesd — should  practise)  In 
their  stead,  some  more  exalted  kind  of 
piety  and  of  virtue*— and  should  offer  pray- 
ers and  sachfiices  on  their  behalf,  both  in 
their  lifetime  and  after  their  death.  For 
man,  except  when  unusually  depraved, 
retains  enough  of  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
to  have  a  natural  reverence  for  religion, 
and  a  desire  that  God  should  be  wor- 
shipped ;  butf  through  the  eoiruption  of 
his  nature,  his  heart  is  fezeept  when  di- 
vinely purified)  too  much  alienated  from 
God  to  take  delight  in  serving  him. 
Hence  the  disposition  men  have  ever 
shown,  to  substitute  the  devotiiHi  of  the 
priest  for  their  own ;-— to  leave  the  duties 
of  piety  in  his  hands— and  to  let  him 
serve  God  t»  their  alead.  This  disposi- 
tion is  not  so  much  the  consequence^  as 
'  itself  the  origin,  of  priestcraft.  The  Ro- 
mish hierarchy  did  but  take  advantage 
from  time  to  time  of  this  natural  pro- 
pensity, by  engrafting  successively  on  its 
I  system  such  practices  and  points  of  doc- 
trine as  favoured  it,  and  which  were  na- 
turally converted  into  a  source  of  profit 
and  influence  to  the  priesthood.  ^  Hence 
the  gradual  tmnsfoimation  of  the  Chris- 
tian minister— the  presbyter — ^into  the 
sacrificing  priest,  the  hiereus,  (in  Latin, 
^^sacerdos  ;^'  as  the  Romanists  call  theirs,) 
of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  religions.  This 
last  is  an  error  of  which  no  inconsidera- 
ble remains  are  to  be  traced  in  the  minds  of 
Protestants,  and  on  which,  as  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  important,  I  shaU  beg  to  be 
indulged  in  making  some  more  particular 
observations. 
§.  3.  *  That  the  English  word  pribst 
.  is  frequently  employed  for  the  rendering 
f  of  two  different  words  in  Greek,  ou., 
^  li^f vff  and  i]^i0-0^ri(H*  (from  the  latter  of 
which  our  **  presbyter"  or  **  priest"  is 
derived,)  is  a  circumstance  of  which  no 
scholar  can  be  ignorant  indeed,  but  which 
is  not  in  general  sufiiciently  attended  to : 
for  it  is  not  the  same  thing  to  be  merely 
acquamted  with  the  ambignity  of  a  word, 
and  to  be  practically  aware  of  it,  and 
watchful  of  the  consequences  connected 
with  it.  And  it  is,  I  conceive,  of  no  small 
importance  that  this  ambiguity  should  be 
carefully  and  frequently  explained  to  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  original  language 
of  the  Old  Testament 


*  The  panage  which  follows  I  have  taken  the 
lilwty  of  extracting,  in  substance,  and  neaily  in 
words,  from  a  Disconne  delivered  befon  the  Uni* 
^'vnitf  of  Oxford,  on  the  6tk  of  Nov.  1891,  and 
^Ushed  withthe  seooDd  editioa  of  the  Bampton 


Our  own  name  for  the  ministers  of  our 
own  religion,  we  naturally  apply  to  the 
mimstera  (in  whatever  sense)  of  any 
other  religion ;  but  the  two  words  which 
have  thus  come  to  be  translated  ^^  priest," 
seem  by  no  means  to  be  used  synony- 
mously. The  priests,  both  of  the  Jews 
and  of  Pagan  nations,*  constantly  bear, 
in  the  sacred  writers,  the  tide  of  hiereus ; 
which  tide  they  never  apply  to  any  of  the 
Christian  ministers  ordained  by  the 
aposdes.  These  are  called  by  the  title 
of  episcopate  (literally  sup^intendent ; 
whence  our  English  word  ^bishop;") 
presbyterosy  literally  elder,  and  so  ren« 
dered  by  our  translators,  j[m>bably  to 
avoid  the  ambiguity  just  alluded  to; 
though  the  very  word  "presbyter"  or 
"  priest,"  is  but  a  corruption  of  that 
name  :  and — diaconos^  literally  "  minis* 
ter;"  from  which  our  word  deacon  is 
but  slightly  altered. 

These  titles,  from  their  original  vague 
and  general  signification,  became  gradu- 
ally not  only  restricted  in  great  measure 
to  Christian  ministers,  but  also  more  pre- 
cisely distinguished  from  each  other  than 
at  first  they  had  been ;  so  as  to  be  appro- 
priated respectively  to  the  different  order9 
of  those  ministers,  instead  of  being  ap* 
plied  indiscriminately.  But  no  mention 
is  made,  by  the  sacred  writers,  of  any 
such  office  being  established  by  the  apos- 
tles, as  that  of  "  priest"  in  the  other  sense^ 
ot^.,  hiereus;^ — ^priest,  in  short,  such  as 
we  find  mentioned,  under  that  name,  in 
Scripture. 

Now  this  alone  would  surely  be  a 
stroug  presumption  that  they  regarded  the 
two  ofiUces  as  essentially  distinct ;  for  they 
must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  name ;  and  had  they  intended  to  in- 
stitute the  same  ojice^  or  one  very  similar 
to  it,  we  cannot  but  suppose  they  would 
have  employed  that  namef.  The  mere 
circumstance  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  very  different  from  all  others,  wouid^ 
of  itself,  have  been  no  reason  against  this ; 
for  the  di&rence  is  infinite  l^tween  the 
divmely-instituted  religion  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  idolatrous  superstitions  of  the 
heathen ;  and  yet,  from  similarity  of  office, 
the  word  hiereus  is  applied  by  the  sacred 
writers  to  the  ministers  of  both  religions. 


•  Acts  xiv.  13. 

I  For  it  shoakl  never  be  forgotten,  that  Christi- 
anity  is  the  offspring  of  Judaism,  and  that  all  the 
institatione  and  regulations  of  the  Christian 
chwreh  emanated  from  men  who  had  been 
brought  op  as  Jews,  and  who  would  not  have  de- 
viated from  what  they  bad  been  used  to,  on  slight 
groonds. 


VXOABiOVd  I^UCSMT. 


The  diflerence  of  names,  then,  Ui  in 
iBtich  a  case  as  this  a  matter  of  no  trifling 
importance,  but  would,  even  of  itself,  lead 
us  to  infer  a  difference  of  things^  and  to , 
conclude  that  the  apostles  regarded  their ! 
religion  as  having  no  priest  at  all,  (in  the 
flense  of  *Ic^f  v?,)  except  Christ  Jesus,  of  | 
whom  indeed  all  the  Levitical  priests 
were  but  types. 

§.  4.  It  should  next  be  considered  what 
WES  the  nature  of  that  office  which  was 
exercised  by  the  Jewish  and  by  the 
Pagan  priests;  and  which,  acconiing  to 
the  apostle,  belonged,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom,  to  him  alone. 

The  priests  of  the  Israelites  were  ap* 
pointed  by  the  Almighty  himself,  for  the 
•  express  purpose  of  offering  sacrifices^  in 
the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  people; 
they  alone  were  allowed  to  make  obla- 
tions and  bum  incense  before  the  Lord : 
it  was  through  them  that  the  people  were 
to  approach  him,  that  their  service  might 
be  acceptable :  a  very  great  portion  of 
the  Jewish  religion  consisted  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  ceremonial  rights, 
most  of  which  could  only  be  duly  per- 
formed by  the  priests,  or  through  their 
mediation  and  assistance ;  they  were  to 
make  intercession  and  atonemtrU  for  of- 
fenders ;  they,  in  short,  were  the  mediatars 
between  God  and  man. 

It  is  true  the  Israelites  were  a  sacred 
naUon^  and  are  called  in  Scripture  a 
M kingdom  of  priests;"  but  it  is  plain  that ; 
this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  admitting 
them  all  uidiscriminately  to  the  exercise 
of  the  sacred  offices  just  mentioned ;  since 
the  most  tremendous  punishments  were 
denounced  (of  whose  infliction  examples 
are  recorded)  against  any  who,  not  being 
of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  presumed  to  take 
upon  them  to  bum  incense  and  make 
oblations. 

But  it  was  requisite  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites  that  they  were  not 
to  entertain  the  notion  (which  appears  to 
have  been  not  uncommon  among  the  hea- 
then) that  religion  was  the  exclusive  con- 
cern of  the  priests :  they,  on  the  contrary, 
were  required  to  worship  God  them- 
selves— to  conform  to  his  ordinances — 
to  keep  themselves  pure  from  all  defile- 
ment, moral  or  ceremonial — and  to  prac- 
tise all  their  duties  out  of  reverence  to 
tJod,  tlieir  Lawgiver  and  King ;  they  were, 
in  short,  to  be  priests  in  piety  of  heart 
and  holiness  of  life.  And  in  the  same 
sense  Peter  calls  Christians  ^a  xoyal 
priesthood ;''  and  John,  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, speaks  of  them  as  '^  kings  and 


priests;"  evidently  meaniaf  that  they 
were  dedicated  to  Christ,  and  were  bound 
to  ofier  up  themselves  as  a  living  sacrifice 
demoted  to  him.  For  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  observe,  that  when  the  title  of 
priest  is  applied  to  ChristianSj  it  is  ap- 
plied to  all  of  them. 

There  may  have  been  another  intention 
also  in  calling  the  Israelites  a  kingdom 
of  priests;  vi»^  to  point  out  that  the 
mysteries  of  their  religion  (which  among 
the  Pagans. were  in  general  kept  secret 
among  the  priests,  or  some  select  number 
whom  these  admitted  to  the  knowledge 
of  them)  were  revealed,  as  fitr  as  they 
were  revealed  at  all,  to  the  whole  of  this 
favoured  nation.  Many  parts  indeed  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions  were  but  imper- 
fectly understood  by  any,  as  to  their  ob- 
ject and  signification ;  but  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  imparted  to  the  priests 
which  was  withheld  from  the  people. 
This  very  striking  distinction  is  remaiked 
by  Josephus,  who  observes,  that  such 
religious  mysteries  as,  among  the  heathen, 
were  concealed  by  the  priests,  were  im- 
parted to  the  whole  Jewish  nation. 

That ''there  was,  however,  a  distinct 
order  of  priests,  properly  so  called,  set 
apart  for  a  peculiar  purpose,  is  undeniable 
and  undisputed. 

Among  the  Pagans,  whose  institutions 
appear  to  have  been,  in  great  messare, 
corrupt  imitations  of  those  of  the  patri- 
archal religion,  we  find,  as  before,  priests, 
who  were  principally,  if  not  exclusively, 
the  o£bren  of  sacrifices,  in  behalf  of  the 
state  and  of  individuals — intercessors — 
supplicating  and  making  atonement  for 
others — m^iators  between  man  and  the 
object  of  his  worship. 

This  peculiarity  of  office  was  even 
carried  to  the  length  of  an  abnse:  (I 
speak  now  of  the  abuses  introduced  into 
the  tits^ti^um^  of  the  Pagans,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  absuHities  of  their 
faUh :)  there  seems  to  have  been  as  (has 
been  already  hinted)  a  strong  tendency 
to  regard  all  religion  as  exclusively  the 
concern  of  the  priests; — that  they  were 
to  be  the  sole  depositaries  of  the  mys- 
teries of  things  sacred; — that  a  high  de- 
gree of  holiness  of  life  and  devotion  were 
required  of  them  alone; — ^thal  they  were 
to  be  religious,  as  it  were,  instead  of  the 
people ; — and  that  men  had  only  to  show 
true  respect  to  the  priests,  and  leave  to 
them  the  service  of  the  Deity;  just  as 
they  commit  the  defence  of  the  state  to 
soldiers,  and  the  cure  of  their  diseases 
to  physicians.    Against  such  notioiui  (as 


fVdAttOtltf  jiBhUUm. 
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was  before  remarked)  die  I«faelite«  wete 
etodionsly,  and  not  without  reaeoQ,  cati- 
lioned. 

The  office  of  priest,  then,  in  that  sense 
of  the  word  which  I  am  now  considering, 
9e2.,  as  equivalent  to  Mereus^  heing  sueh 
as  has  been  described,  it  follows  that,  in 
in  mtr  religion,  the  only  priest,  in  that 
sense,  is  Jesus  Christ  himself;  to  whom 
consequently,  and  to  whom  atone,  under 
the  Gospel,  the  title  is  applied  by  the  in- 
spired writers.  He  alone  has  oflered  up 
an  atoning  saerifice  for  us,  eren  the  sa^ 
eriiice  of  his  own  blood ;  he  ^  erer  livetfi 
to  make  mterce^imi  for  us ;"  he  is  the 
^  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man ;" 
"through  him  we  have  access  to  the 
Father ;''  and  ^  no  mtm  comelii  unto  the 
Father  but  by  him.'* 

}.  5,  As  for  the  ministers  whom  he, 
and  his  apostles,  and  their  successors, 
appointed^  they  are  completely  distinct 
from  priests  in  the  former  sense,  in  office, 
as  well  as  in  name.  Of  this  office,  one 
principal  part  is  that  it  belongs  to  them 
(not  exclusively  indeed,  but  principally 
and  especially)  to  preach  the  Gospel — ^to 
maintain  order  and  decency  hfi  their  reli- 
gious assemblies,  and  Christian  discipline, 
generally— to  instruct,  exhort,  admonish, 
and  spiritually  govern,  Christ's  floek. 
His  command  was,  to  "  go  and  teach  all 
nation*;" — ^to  "preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature:"  and  these  Christian 
ministers  are  called'  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews, "  those  that  bear  rule  over  them, 
and  watch  for  their  souls,  as  they  that 
must  give  an  account."  Now  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  office  I  am  at  present 
speaking  of  made  no  part  of  the  especial 
duties  of  a  priest,  in  the  other  sense,  such 
as  those  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Pagans. 
Among  the  former,  it  was  not  so  much 
the  family  of  Aartm,  as  the  whole  tribe 
of  Levi,  that  seem  to  have  been  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Law  :  and 
even  to  these  it  was  so  far  from  being  in 
any  degree  confined,  that  persons  of  any 
tribe  *might  teach  publicly  in  the  syna- 
gogues on  the  Sabtmth  day ;  as  was  d(me 
by  our  Lord  himself,  who  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah ;  and  by  Paul,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  without  any  objection  being 
raised:  whereas  an  intrusion  into  the 
priest's  office  would  have  been  vehe- 
mently resented. 

And  as  for  the  Pagan  priesis,  their 
business  was  rather  to  conceal,  ^an  to 
explain,  the  m3r9teries  of  their  religion ; 
— ^to  keep  the  people  in  darkness,  than  to 
enlighten  them.  Aceordingly,  the  moral 
a 


improremefit  of  the  people,  aihong  the 
ancients,  seems  to  have  been  considered 
as  the  proper  eare  of  the  legislator,  whose 
laws  and  systems  of  public  education 
generally  had  this  object  in  view.  To 
these,  and  to  the  public  disputations  of 
philosophers,  but  by  no  means  to  ther 
priests  of  their  religion,  they  appear  fo 
have  looked  (or  instruction  in  their 
duty. 

That  the  Christian  ministry,  on  Ae 
contrary,  were  appointed,  in  great  mea- 
sure, if  nfot  principally,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction 
and  admonitioB,  is  clearly  proved  both 
by  the  practice  of  the  apostles  themselves^ 
and  by  Paul's  directions  to  Timothy  and 
to  Titus. 

Another,  and  that  a  peculiar  and  exclu- 
sive office  of  the  Christian  ministers,  at 
least  according  fo  the  practice  of  most 
churches,  is  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper.  But  this  administratron  does  not 
at  all  assimilate  the  Christian  priesthood 
to  the  Pagan  or  the  Jewish.  The  former 
of  these  rites  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  ad- 
mission into  the  visible  church;  and 
therefore  very  suitably  received  at  the 
hands  of  those  whose  especial  business  is 
to  instruct  and  examine  those  who  are 
candidates  for  baptism,  as  adults,  or  who 
have  been  baptized  in  their  infancy ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  an  admission  to 
a  participation  in  the  gifls  of  the  Spirit; 
without  which  the  church  itself,  and  the 
formal  admission  into  it,  would  be  an 
empty  mockery.  The  treasury,  as  it  were, 
of  divine  grace  is  then  thrown  open,  to 
which  we  may  resort  when  a  sufficient 
maturity  of  years  enables  us  to  understand 
our  wants,  and  we  are  inclined  to  apply 
for  their  relief.  It  is  not,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, through  the  mediation  of  an 
earthly  priest  that  we  are  admitted  to  ofi&r 
our  supplications  before  God's  mercy-seat ; 
we  are  authorized,  by  virtue  of  this  sacred 
rite,  to  appear,  as  it  were,  in  his  presence, 
ourselves,  needing  no  intercessor  with 
the  Father,  but  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  both 
God  and  man.  "  Having  therefore,"  says 
PtLMU*^  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new*  and 
living  way,  which  he  hath  consecrated 
for  us,  and  having  a  High  Priest  over 
the  house  of  God,  let  us  drew  near  with 
a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith, 
having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with 
pure  water." 

The  sacnment  of  the  Lord's  suppei^ 
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again,  is  not,  as  the  Romaniflts  imiHoaaly 

pretend,  a  fresh  sacrifice,  but  manifestly  a 
celebration  of  the  one  already  made ;  and 
the  rite  seems  plainly  to  have  been  or- 
dained for  the  express  purpose  (among 
others)  of  fixing  our  minds  on  the  great 
and  single  oblation  of  himself,  made  by 
the  only  High  Priest,  once  for  all ; — ^that 
great  High  Priest  who  has  no  earthly  suc- 
cessor. And  all  the  communicants  are 
alike  partakers,  spiritually,  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  (i.  e.  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  represented  by  his  flesh  and  blood, 
as  these  again  are,  by  the  bread  and  wine,*) 
provided  they  themselves  are  in  a  sancti- 
fied and  right  frame  of  mind.  It  is  on  the 
personal  holiness  of  the  communicant, 
not  of  the  minister,  that  the  efficacy  of 
this  sacrament  depends ;  Ae,  so  fiur  from 
offering  any  sacrifice  himself,  refers  them 
to  the  sacrifice  already  made  by  another. 
Such  being  then  the  respective  offices 
of  these  two  orders  of  men,  (both  now 
conunonly  called  in  English  ^^  priests.'^ 
but  originally  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  *ii^iv(  and  n^icr/Stfrc^f,)  we  may  assert 
that  the  word  in  question  is  ambiguous ; 
denoting,  when  thus  applied  to  both,  two 
things,  essentially  distinct  It  is  not 
merely  a  comprehensive  term,  embracing 
two  species  under  one  class,  but  rather 
an  equivocal  term,  applied,  in  different 
senses,  to  two  things  of  different  classes. 
Thus  the  word  publican,  for  instance,  is 
ambiguous  when  applied  to  a  ^^  tax-- 
gatherer" and  an  ^Mnn-keeper ;''  though 
^'  man,''  which  is  a  still  more  compre- 
hensive term,  may  be  applied  to  both 
without  ambiguity;  because,  however 
widely  they  differ,  it  denotes  them  only 
so  far  forth  as  they  agree ;  in  short,  it  is 
applied  to  them  in  the  same  sense ;  which 
^  publican''  is  not.  No  more  is  ^^  priest," 
when  applied  to  the  ^^  hiereus"  and  the 
^presbyteros."  At  least  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  what  is  most  essential  to  each 
respectively,  is  wanting  in  the  other. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  the  Jewish 
priests  was,  (not  their  being  mimsten 
of  religion ;  for  that,  in  a  certain  sense, 
all  the  Levites  were ;  but)  their  offering 
sacrifices^  and  making  atonement  and  in- 
tercession for  the  people :  whereas  of  the 
Christian  minister  the  especial  office  is 
religious  instruction,  regulation  of  the  re- 
ligious assemblies,  and  of  the  religious 
and  moral  conduct,  of  the  people  gene- 
rally ;  (an  office  corresponding  to  that  of 
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the  Jewish  elders  or  presbyters,  and  of 
the  ^^  rulers  of  synagogues,")  and  the 
administration  of  rites  totally  diflereot  in 
their  nature  from  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fices;— totally  precluding  the  idea  of  his 
making  himself  the  mediator  between  God 
and  man. 

.  §.  6.  The  confounding  together,  then, 
through  the  ambiguity  of  language,  two 
things  thus  essen^ly  distinct,  may  well 
be  expected  to  mislead,  not  only  such  as 
are  ignorant  of  the  distinction,  but  all 
who  do  not  carefully  attend  to  it,  and 
|keep  it  steadily  in  view.  If  we  are  but 
careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  two  mean- 
ings of  he  word  "priest" — ^the  broad 
distinction  between  'UfVi  and  n^<r0^§^ 
— we  shall  run  no  risk  of  being  either 
seduced  or  silenced  by  all  the  idle  cla- 
mours that  are  afloatabout  priestcraft.  Our 
readiest  and  shortest  answer  will  be,  that 
Christianity  (I  mean  Christianity  as  found 
in  Scripture,  not  as  perverted  by  the  Ro- 
mish church,  which  claims  an  authority 
independent  of  Scripture,)  has  no  priest- 
craft, for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  has 
(in  that  sense  of  the  word  in  which  our 
opponents  employ  it)  no  priest  on  earilu 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  how  striking  . 
a  peculiarity  this  is  in  our  religion ;  there 
being  probably  no  religion  in  the  world, 
certainly  none  that  has  ever  prevailed 
among  the  more  celebrated  nations,  which 
has  not  priests  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  Levitical  priests  and  those  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  are  so  called. 
Now  every  peculiarity  of  our  religion  is 
worth  noticing,  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
firmation of  our  ^th,  even  though  it  may 
not  at  first  sight  strike  us  as  a  distinguish- 
ing excellence :  for  that  our  religion 
should  difier  from  all  others,  in  pointa  in 
which  they  all  agree,  is  a  presumption  at 
least  that  it  is  not  drawn  from  the  aame 
origin.  And  the  presumption  is  the 
stronger,  inasmuch  as  the  difierence  I 
have  been  speaking  of  is  not  slight  or 
verbal,  but  real  and  essential.  The  priest- 
hood of  Pagan  nations,  and  that  of  our 
own,  are  not  merely  unlike,  but,  in  the 
most  essential  points,  even  opposite.  They 
ofier  sacrifices  for  me  people;  we  refer 
them  to  a  sacrifice  made  by  another ;  they 
profess  to  be  the  mediators  through  whom 
the  Deity  is  to  be  addressed;  we  teach 
them  to  look  to  a  heavenly  Mediator,  and 
in  his  name  boldly  to  approach  God's 
mercy-seat  themselves :  they  study  to  con- 
ceal the  mysteries  of  religion ;  we  labour 
to  make  them  known :  ^y  have,  for  the 
most  part,  hidden  sacred  books,  which 
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none  but  a  chosen  few  may  look  into ; 
toe  teach  and  exhort  men  to  study  the 
word  of  God  themselves :  they  strive  to 
keep  the  people  in  darkness,  and  to  stifle 
inquiry;  we  make  it  oar  business  to  en- 
lighten them;  urging  them  to  ^'search 
th6  Scriptures" — ^to  "  prove  all  things — 
and  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  right  :'^ 
they  practise  the  duties  of  their  religion 
instead  of  the  people;  we  instruct  and 
admonish  all  to  practise  them  for  them- 
selves. And  it  may  be  added,  that  they 
in  general  teach,  that  a  devoted  confidence 
in  them  and  obedience  to  their  commands, 
will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  moral  life ; 
while  we  declare  to  them  from  Scripture, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  call  Jesus  Lord,  if 
they  '^  do  not  the  things  which  he  says." 

Now  if  the  Jews  be  justly  condemned, 
who  crucified  our  Lord  between  two 
thieves, — thus  studiously  "  numbering 
with  the  transgressors"  of  the  vilest  kind, 
the  only  Man  who  never  transgressed — 
it  is  awful  to  think  what  account  those 
will  have  to  render  at  the  last  day,  who 
labour  to  vilify  this  religion,  by  con- 
founding it  with  the  grossest  systems  of 
human  imposture  and  superstition,  in 
those  very  points  in  which  the  two  are 
not  only  different,  but  absolutely  con- 
trasted. 

§.  7.  Great  occasion  however  (as  I  have 
said)  has  been  afforded  for  the  enemies 
of  our  faith  to  blaspheme,  by  the  corrup- 
tions which  the  Romish  church  has  sanc- 
tioned, especially  in  what  regards  the 
Christian  priesthood.  She  has,  in  fact, 
in  a  great  degree,  transformed  the  pres- 
byter— the  priest  of  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion— into  the  hiereus,  or  Levitical  priest : 
thus  derogating  from  the  honour  of  the 
one  great  High  Priest,  and  altering  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  his 
religion,  into  something  more  like  Judaism 
or  Paganism  than  Christianity. 

The  Romish  priest  professes,  like  the 
Jewish,  to  offer  sacrifice  (the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass)  to  propitiate  God  towards  him- 
self and  his  congregation :  the  eflicacy  of 
that  sacrifice  is  made  to  depend  on  sin- 
cerity and  rectitude  of  intention,  not  in 
the  commumcanls  themselves,  but  in  the 
priest ;  he,  assuming  the  character  of  a 
mediator  and  intercessor,  prays,  not  withj 
but ybr,  the  people,  in  a  tongue  unknown 
to  them,  and  in  an  inaudible  voice :  the 
whole  style  and  character  of  the  service 
being  evidently  far  dififerent  from  what 
the  apostle  must  have  intended,  in  com- 
manding us  to  ^  pray  for  one  another." 
The  Romish  priest  undertakes  to  recon* 


cile  transgressors  with  the  Almighty,  jby 
prescribing  penances,  to  be  performed  by 
them,  in  oider  to  obtain  Au  absolution ; 
and,  profanely  copying  our  only  High 
Priest,  pretends  to  transfer  to  them  his 
own  merits,  or  those  of  the  saints.  He, 
like  a  Pagan,  rather  than  a  Jewish  priest, 
keeps  hidden  from  the  people  the  volume 
of  their  faith,  that  they  may  witli  ignorant 
reverence  submit  to  the  dominion  of  error, 
instead  of  being  ^'  made  free  by  the  truth," 
which  he  was  expressly  commissioned  to 
make  known;  thus  hiding  the  ^^ candle 
under  a  bushel,"  which  was  designed  to 
'^  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  nations." 

In  short,  whoever  will  minutely  ex* 
amine,  with  this  view,  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  church,  will  find  that  a  very  lai^ 
and  important  portion  of  them  may  be 
comprehended  under  this  one  general  cen- 
sure, that  they  have  destroyed  the  true 
character  of  the  Christian  priesthood; 
substituting  for  it,  in  great  measure,  what 
cannot  be  called  a  priesthood,  except  in 
a  difilerent  sense  of  the  word.  They 
have,  in  short,  gone  far  towards  changing 
the  ofiice  of  presbyter  into  that  of  hie- 
reus. Against  that  church,  therefore,  the 
charge  of  priestcraft  may  but  too  justly 
be  brought. 

A  natural  consequence  of  this  error, 
indeed  properly  speaking,  a  part  of  it,  is 
that  further  approach  to  Judaism,  the 
error  of  regarding  a  Christian  place  of 
worship  as  answering  to  the  ttmple^-^ 
"the  house  of  God"  in  Jerusalem; 
whereas  it  really  corresponds  to  a  Jewish 
synagogue.  And  thus  the  reverence  due 
to  the  real  temple  of  the  Lord  now  sub- 
sisting among  us  and  within  us  {^  ye  are 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
dwelleth  in  you")  is  transferred  from  the 
people — the  "lively  stones"  of  God's 
house,  to  the  building  in  which  they  as- 
semble.* On  the  same  principle,  the 
table  used  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eu- 
charist is  often  called  (consistently,  by 
Romanists,  but  inconsistendy,  by  Pro- 
testants) the  "  altar." 

Part  of  the  same  system  again  was  the 
performance  of  divine  service  in  an  un- 
known tongue — the  concealment  of  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith 
behind  the  veil  of  a  dead  language — and 
the  opposition  made  to  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages. 

§.  8.  If  any  one  doubts  the  existence, 
among  Protestants  of  the  present  day,  of 
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a  like  principle,  he  may  find  but  too  con- 
vincing a  proof  of  it  in  the  opposition 
atill  made  by  some,  to  the  education  of 
the  poor.  Surely  many  of  those  who 
profess  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  Romish 
errors,  have  never  considered  that  this 
denial  of  the  Scriptiires  to  the  people  is 
one  of  the  worst  of  them;  and  that 
whether  the  Bible  is  in  Latin  or  in  Eng- 
lish, makes  little  difierence  to  one  who 
cannot  read.  Nor  do  such  persons  con- 
sider, that  it  was  (if  I  may  so  speak)  the 
great  boast  of  the  founder  of  our  faith, 
that  ^^  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  was  preach- 
ed :''  so  that  if  his  religion  be  not  really 
calpulated  for  these,  his  pretensions  must 
have  been  unfounded.  The  very  truth  of 
his  divine  mission  is  at  issue  on  this 
question. 

And  yet  if  it  were  asked  of  any  one, 
Romanist  or  Protestant,  who  professes  to 
acknowledge  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Christian  religion,  whether  that  religion 
was  designed  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  or  merely  for  a  few  of  the  higher 
classes,  he  would  be  sure  to  answer,  that 
it  was  intended  for  all  mankind.  And  in 
proof  of  this,  he  might  cite  numerous 
passages  of  the  Scriptures  which  imply 
it ;  such  as  the  command  of  our  Lord  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,''  and 
his  application,  just  above  noticed,  of  the 
prophecy,  "to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 
preached.''  And  he  would  represent  it 
(and  justly)  as  a  point  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, as  I  have  said,  towards  our  be- 
lief in  the  Christian  religion,-  that  we 
should  regard  it  as  suited  to  all  mankind 
as  one  which  all,  above  the  condition  of 
mere  savages,  are  capable  of  embracing ; 
because  otherwise  it  cannot  be  a  true  re- 
velation. For  the  first  founders  of  it 
plainly  had  this  design;  Jesus  Christ 
himself  did  certainly  intend  his  religion 
for  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor;  and 
therefore,  if  it  be  not  one  which  the 
lower  ranks  of  society  are  capable  of 
embracing,  he,  the  founder  of  it,  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  his  calculation — 
must  have  been  ignorant  either  of  the 
character  of  his  own  religion,  or  of  the 
nature  of  man ;  which  would  of  course 
imply  that  he  could  not  have  been 
divinely  inspired.  The  systems  of  Aris- 
totle or  Plato,  of  Newton  or  Locke,  may 
conceivably  be  very  true,  although  the 
mass  of  mankind  cannot  comprehend 
them,  because  they  were  never  intended 
for  the  mass  of  mankind :  but  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was ;  and  therefore  it  cannot 
really  be  a  divine  revelation^  unless  it  be 


such  as  men  in  general  understand  and 
embrace. 

And  yet,  though  such  would  be  die 
answer  which  almost  all  believers  would 
give,  in  words,  if  such  a  question  were 
put,  there  are,  as  I  have  said,  not  a  few 
who,  in  prtutice^  give  a  contrary  answer. 

I  mean,  that  they  act  as  if  Uie  Chris- 
tian religion  were  not  designed  for  the 
lower  orders,  but  only  for  a  small  portion 
of  mankind.  For  this  those  do,  who, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  labooring 
classes  ^need  not  be  profound  Uieolo- 
gians,"  consider  it  unnecessary,  or  even 
mischievous,  to  give  them  such  an  edu- 
cation as  may  enable  them  to  study  for 
themselves  the  Scriptures,  and  the  ex- 
planations needful  for  the  understanding 
of  them.  And  yet  they  profess  to  hold, 
that  the  Christian  religion  vas  meant  to 
be  embraced  by  people  of  all  ranks. 

Whence  comes  ^is  contradiction  ?  this 
inconsbtency  of  their  practical  views  with 
their  professed  belief?  It  arises,  I  con- 
ceive, from  their  not  considering  what 
the  Christian  religion  is,  and  what  is 
meant  by  embracing  it.  When  they  say 
that  they  believe  it  to  be  designed  for  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  yet  that  these 
need  not,  or  should  liot,  be  educated, 
what  they  mean  is  this :  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  without  any  education,  to  be 
sober,  honest,  industrious,  contented,  &c^ 
and  that  sobriety,  honesty,  and  the  rest, 
are  Christian  virtues;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, a  man  may  be  a  good  practical 
Christian  without  any  education.  What 
they  mean,  in  short,  by  a  man's  being  a 
good  Christian,  is  his  doing  those  things 
which  are  enjoined  to  Christians,  and  ab- 
staining from  those  things  which  are  for^ 
bidden.  To  know  on  what  grounds  the 
Christian  religion  is  to  be  believed,  to  un- 
derstand any  thing  of  its  doctrines,  to  adopt 
or  to  comprehend  any  Christian  motives 
and  principles  of  conduct,  all  this  they 
conceive  to  be  unnecessary,  except  for 
the  clei^  and  the  higher  classes,  as  long 
as  a  man's  conduct  is  but  right  Now 
this  is  in  fact,  as  I  have  said,  the  Romish 
system ;  which  is  so  natural  to  man  Uiat, 
under  one  shape  or  another,  it  is  con- 
tinually springing  up  under  new  names. 
The  Romish  church,  we  know,  used  to 
forbid,  and,  as  long  as  it  was  possible, 
prevented,  Uie  Scripture  being  translated 
into  the  popular  languages;  and  enjoined 
the  people  not  to  attempt  to  pry  into 
religious  questions  for  themselves,  but  to 
believe  implicitly  and  in  the  lump,.&ll  that 
the  holy  church  believed,  and  do  what* 
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ever  their  priests  enjoined  ^eni)  ^i^ut 
making  any  inquiries ;  and  tbia,  they  de» 
elared,  was  the  way  to  be  good  Christians. 
Now  to  waive  the  question  how  far 
any  one  is  likely  to  lead  a  moral  life  who 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  his  reli- 
gion— ^let  it  be  supposed  that  a  man  is 
leading  such  a  life ;  still  1  contend  that  it 
eannot  be  said  to  be  a  Christian  life,  if  it 
does  not  spring  from  Christian  principles. 
The  brute-animals  conform  to  the  design 
of  their  Maker,  an  act  in  a  manner  suit* 
able  to  the  nature  with  which  He  has 
endued  them :  but  it  would  sound  strange 
to  say  that  they  are  religioui.  Why  not  ? 
because  they  have  no  knowledge  or  no- 
tion of  a  God,  but  fulfil  his  designs  with- 
out intending  and  without  knowing  it 
And  no  more  can  a  man  be  said  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  religion,  and  to  lead 
a  Christian  life,  who  does  indeed  fulfil 
all  the  Christian  commandments,  but  not 
.  from  any  Christian  principle — ^from  any 
motives  peculiar  to  the  Christian  reli- 
g:ion — but  for  the  sake  of  credit,  or  health. 


Aat  which  he  believeis  be  the  truth,  yet 
it  is  only  by  chance  that  he  believes  the 
truth ; — ^he  does  not  believe  it  because  it 
is  true;  and  this  is  not  faith,  but  blind 
credulity.  Now  "  without  faith  it  is  im-» 
possible  %6  please  Qod.^'  And,  according 
to  the  apostles,  the  Christian  is  required 
not  only  to  believe  in  his  religion  ahd  to 
know  what  that  religion  is,  but  to  implant 
in  his  mind  Christian  feelings  and  mo- 
tives-^" to  grow  in  p'atej'*  as  well  as 
**in  tfie  knmtledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ'^ — to  be  actuated  by  gratitude  and 
love  for  Christ,  who  died  for  his  sins — ' 
by  an  earnest  desire  id  prove  that  love  by 
copying  his  example — ^by  obeying  his 
comhiands — ^by  being  led  by  his  Spirit;' 
and,  at  every  step  he  takes,  ^looking 
unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
our  &ith,'^  as  his  pattern  and  his  support 
in  this  life,  and  his  eternal  rewarder  in 
the  next. 

Such  being  then  the  view  which  Christ 
himself  and  his  apostles  took  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  religion  he  evi- 


or  prosperity,  in  tlie  worid,  or  from  fear  |  dently  meant  to  be  ^  preached  to  every 


of  human  punishment — or  from  deference 
to  the  authority  of  the  priest,  or  of  some 
other  person  whom  he  looks  up  to,  or 
from  any  other  such  motive.  Worldly 
goods  will  undoubtedly  be  produced  by 
honest  hidustry,  temperance,  friendliness, 
Und  good  conduct  in  general.  And  it  is 
conceivable  therefore,  (I  do  not  say 
likely,)  but  it  is  certainly  conceivable, 
that  a  man  might  conduct  himself  prac- 
tically as  a  Christian  should  do,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  these  worldly  advantages, 
and  not  from  any  Christian  principle. 
But  in  that  ease  his  could  no  more  be 
called  a  Christian  life,  than  that  of  a  brute 
animal,  or  than  the  movements  of  a  ma- 
chine. The  patient  who  has  been  cured 
of  his  disease,  by  strictly  conforming  to 
the  directions  of  a  skilful  physician,  is 
not,  by  swallowing  the  medicines  pre- 
scribed, a  step  the  nearer  to  becoming 
himself  a  physician.*       ^ 

Every  part  of  the  New  Testament  bears 
witness  to  the  truth  of  what  1  have  been 
saying.  The  apostles  do  not  even  allow 
it  to  be  sufficient,  that  a  man  should  b^ 
lieve  in  Christianity,  without  knowing 
why  he  believes  it  "  Be  always  ready," 
says  the  apostle  Paul,  "  to  give  a  reason , 
for  the  hope  that  is  in  you."  Indeed  it 
is  plain,  that  if  any  one  believes  any  thing 
without  any  reason,  but  merely  because 
some  one  has  told  him  to  do  so,  even  if 
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creature,"  and  considered  as  one  which 
might  be,  and  should  be,  embraced  by 
pien  of  all  classes,  it  is  plain  that,  if  they 
were  not  mistaken  in  their  views — in 
short,  if  they  really  were  sent  from  God- 
it  is  possible  and  needful  that  alt  classes 
should  have  a  sufficiency  of  education  to 
enable  them  to  understand  what  their  re- 
ligion is,  ahd  why  it  should  be  received, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  acted  upon. 

It  is  but  a  slight  modification  of  the 
same  Romanist  principle  to  propose  that 
the  poor  should  indeed  be  taught  to  read, 
and  should  have  the  four  Eoangelists  put 
into  their  hands,  but  that  all,  except  learned 
divines,  should  be  discouraged  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  perusal  of  the  ^po9^ 
tolie  Epistles^  lest  they  should  "wrest 
these  to  their  own  destruction ;"  a  pre- 
text which  was  urged  with  equal  reason, 
and  perhaps  with  more  consistency,  by 
the  Romanists,  for  precluding  the  people 
from  reading  "  the  other  Scriptures"  also.* 

The  Christian  religion,  as  represented 
in  Scripture,  is  one  that  is  to  be  believed 
on  rational  conviction,  and  studied,  and 
felt,  and  brought  into  the  practice  of  life^ 
by  each  man  for  himself,  in  all  classes  of 
society.  The  Christian  religion,  as  per- 
verted by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  as 
human  nature  is  always  tending  to  per- 
vert it,  is  in  fact  two  religions ;  one  for 


*  T  haw  treated  fully  of  this  question  in  Essay 
IL  Second  denes. 
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the  initiated  feW|  and  one  for  the  mass  of 
the  people,  who  are  to  follow  implicitly 
the  guidance  of  the  others,  trusting  to 
their  vicarious  wisdom,  and  piety,  and 
learning,  helieving  and  practising  just  as 
much  as  these  permit  and  require. 

Perhaps  the  use  of  the  terms  "  pastor" 
and  '^  flock,"  to  express  the  relation  be- 
tween the  minister  and  his  congregation, 
may  have  led  the  incautious  to  form  in- 
sensibly a  notion  of  some  more  close 
analogy  than  really  subsists.  He  cannot 
too  often  or  too  earnestly  warn  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  are  not  properly  his  flock, 
but  Christ's ;  he  is  only  an  assistant  and 
servant  of  the  "  chief  Shepherd ;"  and 
must  not  only  refer  at  every  step  to 
Scripture,  but  also  warn  his  hearers  not 
to  take  upon  trust  his  interpretation,  but 
themselves  to  ^^  search  the  Scriptures 
daily,  whether  those  things  be  so"  which 
he  teaches.  The  language  of  Scrip- 
ture is,  (I  believe  invariably,)  '^  feed  the 
Jlock  of  Christ;^  "feed  my  sheep,"  &c. 

But  the  Romish  system  makes  the  peo- 
ple altogether  the  priest's  flock,  by  ex- 
alting him  into  the  mediator  between 
them  and  God.  Hence  sprung  the  doc- 
trine of  the  necessity  of  confession  to  a 
priest,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  penance 
he  may  enjoin,  and  the  absolution  he 
bestows — Whence  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  as  of  an  order  of  men  of  peculiar 
sanctity.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  works 
of  supererogation,  and  of  the  supposed 
transferableness  from  one  man  to  another 
of  the  merit  of  such  extraordinary  holi- 
ness as  is  not  required  of  Christians  in 
general. 

§.  9.  I  repeat,  that  these,  and  a  whole 
train  o(  similar  absurdities,  are  too  gross 
to  have  been  forced  upon  the  belief  of 
men  not  predisposed  to  receive  them : — 
predisposed,  I  mean,  not  by  mere  intel- 
lectual weakness,  but  by  a  moral  perver- 
sity combined  with  it; — by  a  heart  alien- 
ated from  God,  yet  fearful  of  his  displea- 
sure, and  coveting  the  satisfaction  of  a  quiet 
conscience  at  the  least  possible  expense 
of  personal  piety  and  personal  exertion. 

hi  all  ages  and  countries,  man,  through 
the  disposition  he  inherits  from*  our  first 
parents,  is  more  desirous  of  a  quiet  and 
approving,  than  of  a  vigilant  and  tender 
conscience; — studious  to  escape  the 
tlumght  of  spiritual  danger,  more  than  the 
danger  itself;  and  to  induce,  at  any  price, 
some  one  to  assure  him  confidently  that 
he  is  safe — to  "  prophesy  unto  him 
smooth  things,"  and  to  "speak  peace," 
even  "  when  there  is  no  peace." 


VICARIOUS  BSUGION. 


Inexcusable  indeed,  in  the  aight  of 
God,  are  those  who  encourage  and  take 
advantage  of  such  a  delusion;  but  the 
people  have  little  right  to  complain  of 
them.  To  many  of  them  one  might  say, 
"you  have  had  what  you  sought;  you 
were  not  seeking  in  sincerity  to  know 
and  to  please  God ;  if  you  had  been,  you 
would  have  perceived  the  vanity  of  at- 
tempting to  substitute  the  piety  and  good 
wonLs  of  a  sinful  fellow-mortal  for  your 
own ;  you  would  have  perceived  the  ex- 
travagance of  imagining  that  you  could 
purchase  happiness  or  relief  in  a  future 
state,  by  hiring  a  priest  to  say  masses  for 
your  soul :  what  you  sought  for  in  reality 
was  the  repose  of  your  soul  in  this  life ; 
a  security  from  the  disturbances  of  con- 
science, and  from  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility :  these  false  comforts  are  what 
in  reality  your  heart  was  set  on; 
and  these  alone  are  what  you  have  pur- 
chased." 

If  such  then  be  the  natural  propensity 
of  the  human  mind,  we  must  expect  that 
it  will  always,  and  every  where,  be 
struggling  to  show  itself,  not  only  when 
encouraged,  but  when  not  carefully 
watched  and  repressed,  by  the  ministry. 

I  miffht  appeal  to  any  one  who  has 
had,  and  has  made  use  of,  the  requisite 
experience,  whether  he  has  not  continu- 
ally met  with  more  or  less  of  this  ten- 
dency to  substitute  the  religious  know- 
ledge, the  faith — the  piety — the  prayers — 
the  holiness  and  purity,  of  the  minister, 
for  that  of  the  layman. 

How  many  are  there  that  regard  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  endeavour 
to  understand  them,  as  a  professional  pur- 
suit, very  becoming  to  a  clergyman,  but 
of  which  little  or  nothing  is  required  of 
the  laity ; — that  speak  of  all  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity  under  Uie  title 
of  "  theological  mysteries,"  with  which 
the  clergy  may  suitably  be  occupied,  but 
with  which  it  is  needless,  if  not  even  pre- 
sumptuous and  profane,  for  the  unlearned 
to  concern  thmselves ; — that  regard  the 
practice  of  family  devotions  as  very 
proper  in  the  house  of  a  clergyman,  but 
in  any  other,  as  uncalled  for,  or  even  sa- 
vouring of  Pharisaical  ostentation.  Nay, 
even  licentious  or  profane  discourse,  in- 
temperance and  debauchery,  or  devoted- 
ness  to  frivolous  amusements,  we  often 
hear  characterized  as  "  unbecoming  a  cler- 
gyman," in  a  sort  of  tone  which  implies 
the  speaker's  feeling  to  be,  that  they  are 
unbecoming  merely  to  a  clergyman^  not 
to  a  Christian. 


ViOAHlOUS    RELIGION. 


§9 


§.  10.  Many  things  again  there  are,  i  der  such  a  aelusion  as  I  am  describing, 
which,  being  considered  as  in  themselves  I  are  not  subject  to  it  in  the  same  degree; 
indifferent,  are  not  necessarily  unsuitable  but  attentive  observation  will  convince 


to  a  Christian  as  such,  but  of  which  some 
are  regarded  by  a  greater,  and  some  by  a 
smaller  number,  as  professionally  un- 
suited  to  a  minister  of  religion.  Now  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  that 
the  views,  as  to  this  point,  of  different 
persons  among  the  laity,  should  corre- 
spond respectively  with  the  different  views 
they   take   of  their  own  obligations; 


mean,  that  those  who  are  the  less,  or  the 
more,  scrupulous  as  to  their  own  conduct, 
should  allow  a  greater  or  a  less  latitude 
to  the  clergy  in  respect  of  the  professional 
strictness  of  life  and  seriousness  of  de- 
meanour required  of  them.  But  experi- 
ence shows  that  this  is  very  often  the  re- 
verse of  the  feet  None  are  more  rigid 
in  exacting  of  clergymen  not  only  purity 
of  life,  but  the  most  unbending  senousness 
of  deportment,  and  abstinence  from  almost 
every  kind  of  amnsement,  than  many  of 
those  who,  in  their  own  lives,  are  the 
most  unrestrained  in  the  pursuit  of  amuse- 
ment, and  who  exhibit  the  greatest  degree 
of  frivolity  or  of  worldliness  in  their  pur- 
snits— of  levity  in  their  conversation,  and 
of  inattention  to  religious  subjects.  Does 
not  this  imply  a  lurking  tendency  to  that 
very  error  which  has  been  openly  sanc- 
tioned and  established  in  the  Romish 
church?  the  error  of  thinking  to  serve 
God  by  a  deputy  and  representative  : — of 
substituting  respect  for  religion  and  its 
ministers,  for  personal  religion ; — and  re- 
garding the  learning  and  faith,  the  prayer 
and  piety,  and  the  scrupulous  sanctity,  of 
the  priest,  as  being  in  some  way  or  other 
efficaciously  transferred  from  him  to  the 
people.  It  seems  some  consolation  to 
such  persons  as  I  am  alluding  to  that  they 
have  heard  sound  doctrine  at  least,  if  they 
have  not  laid  it  to  heart ;  that  they  have 
vntnessed  and  respected  a  strict  and  un- 
blemished life,  and  a  serious  deportment, 
though  they  have  not  copied  it ;  and  that 
on  their  death-bed  they  will  be  enabled 
to  send  for  a  minister  of  undoubted  learn- 
ing and  piety,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
his  prayers  and  his  blessing,  though  the 
holy  water  and  the  extreme  unction  of 
the  Romanists  have  been  laid  aside. 
They  take  little  care  indee^o  keep  their 
own  lights  burning;  but  when  summoned 
to  meet  their  Lor(^  they  will  have  one  to 
whom  they  may  apply  in  their  extremity 
saying,  "  Give  us  of  your  oil, 
lamps  are  going  out." 

All  indeed,  who  are  in  any  d^ee  ua 


every  candid  inquirer,  that  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  points,  mankind  are  naturally 
and  generally  Romanists  in  heart ; — pre- 
disposed, by  the  tendencies  of  their  ori- 
ginal disposition,  to  errors  substantially 
the  same  with  those  which  are  embodied 
in  the  Romish  system. 

But  are  not,  it  may  be  urged,  ignorance 
of  religion  and  unchristian  conduct  much 
more  censurable  in  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion than  in  others  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
this  is  the  point  for  them  to  consider.  Of 
every  one  the  more  is  required  in  propor- 
tion as  the  more  is  given — ^in  proportion 
as  his  opportunities  may  have  been  greater, 
and  his  temptations  less,  than  his  neigh- 
bour's ;  but  this  is  a  matter  for  him,  not 
for  his  neighbour,  to  be  occupied  upon. 
Let  each  class  of  men,  and  each  indivi- 
dual man,  think  chiefly  of  improving  the 
talent  committed  to  himself;  remember- 
ing, that  even  the  mote  in  his  own  eye  is 
more  his  concern  than  the  beam  that  is 
in  his  brother's.  It  is  #r  the  clergy  to 
meditate  on  their  own  peculiar  and  deep 
responsibility :  it  is  for  the  laity  to  con- 
sider, not  how  much  more  is  expected  of 
others,  but  how  much  of  themselves. 

But  again,  should  there,  it  may  be  said, 
be  no  professional  difference  in  habits  of 
life  between  the  clergy  and  laity  ? 

There  should  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  as 
religious  teachers^  they  may  be  expected 
to  be  more  especially  occupied  in  fitting 
themselves  for  that  office ;  in  qualifying 
themselves  to  explain^  and  to  enforce  on 
others,  the  evidences,  the  doctrines,  and 
the  obligations  of  religion ;  but  they  are 
not  to  be  expected  to  understand  more  of 
things  surpassing  human  reason,  than  God 
has  made  known  by  revelation,  or  to  be 
the  depositaries  of  certain  mysterious 
speculative  doctrines ;  but  "  stewards  of 
the  mysteries  of  God,"  rightly  dividing 
or  dispensing  {o^^orofAovprti)  the  word  of 
truth." 

And  in  respect  of  their  general  habits 
of  life  and  deportment,  undoubtedly  they 
should  consider,  that  not  only  of  every 
profession,  but  of  each  age,  sex,  and  con- 
dition in  life,  something  characteristic  is 
fairly  expected  in  regard  to  matters  in 
themselves  indifferent.  The  same  things 
are  not  decorous  or  indecorous,  in  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  a  private  person — in  a  young, 
for  our  [and  an  old  man,  in  those  of  the  higher, 
and  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  in  a 
man,  and  in  a  woman,  or  in  persons  of 
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difikrent  profcflpions.  Ant  each  man's 
own  discretion  must  determine  how  he  is 
to  conduct  himself  in  respect  of  things 
intrinsically  indifierent,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  decorum  of  his  own  peculiar  situa- 
tion, as  distinct  from  another's,  without 
giving  needless  offence,  or  in  any  other 
way  producing  ill  effects,  on  either  side, 
f  11.  For  there  are  dangers  on  hoik 
sides;  and  with  one  brief  remark  on  a 
danger  not  unfrequently  overlooked,  1 
will  dismiss  the  present  subject 

It  is  I  believe  sometimes  supposed,  by 
some  of  the  bestrintentioned  among  the 
ministry,  that  there  is  little  or  no  danger  ex- 
cept on  the  side  of  lazily; — ^that  excessive 
scrupulosity  in  respect  of  matters  in  them-' 
selves  indifferent  can,  at  the  worst,  only 
be  unnecessary.  Of  course  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  I  should  enter  into  partico* 
lars,  or  attempt  to  draw  the  line  in  each 
case  that  may  occur :  but  the  remark  to 
which  1  would  invite  attention  is,  that  as 
it  is  confessedly  one  great  part  of  a  cler- 
|[yman's  duty  to  set  a  good  example^  so, 
It  is  self-evident  that  his  example  can  have 
no  influence — (fp^cept  on  his  brother  mi- 
nisters)— no  chance  of  being  imitated  by 
the  people,  in  respect  of  any  thing  which 
he  is  supposed  to  do  or  to  abstain  from, 
merely  as  a  clergyman.  Whatever  things 
ihey  are  which  are  supposed  to  be  profes- 
sLonally  decorous  or  indecorous — what- 
ever is  supposed  to  be  suitable  or  unsuita- 
ble to  a  clei^man  as  such,  and  not  to 
Christians  as  Christians — ^it  is  plain  that 
no  strictness,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  in 
these  points,  can  have  the  least  tendency 
to  induce  a  corresponding  strictness  in 
the  laity.  I  am  not  saying  that  there  are 
no  points  of  this  nature; — that  there 
should  be  tiothing  peculiar  belonging  to 
the  clergy;  but  merely  that  in  these  points 
they  are  setting  no  example  to  the  peo- 
ple ;-— that  that  in  short  is  not  an  example, 
which  is  supposed  peculiar  to  one  pro- 
^  fession,  and  therefore  not  meant  to  be  imi- 
tated in  others.  I  admit  that  a  life  of 
great  strictness  in  such  points  may  give 
great  satisfaction — ^may  be  admired — ^raay 
procure  respect  for  the  individual,  and  so 
far,  may  even  give  weight  to  what  he  says 
on  other  points;  nay,  it  may  be  even 
called  by  the  unthinking  exemplary;  but 
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it  IS  nlaia  that  so  fer  as  it  is  regarded  u 
profesniMaly  it  never  can  he  exemplary, 
except  to  the  clergy  themselves. 

Audi  the  more  there  is  of  this  profes- 
sional distinction,  the  greater  will  be  the 
danger,  and  the  more  sedulously  most  it 
be  guided  against,  of  the  people^s  falling 
into  the  error  of  regarding  other  things 
also  as  pertaining  to  the  Christian  minis- 
ter alone,  which  in  fact  pertain  to  the 
Christian :  the  longer  the  list  is  of  things 
forbidden  or  enjoined  to  the  cleigy  and 
not  to  the  laity,  the  greater  the  risk  of 
their  adding  to  the  list  that  Christian  know- 
ledge^ that  Christian  spirit  and  temper^ 
and  that  Christian  self-control  and  sobriety 
of  conduct,  which  are  required  of  all  that 
partake  of  the  Christian  covenant  and 
Christian  hopes.* 

Not  only  therefore  must  the  clergy  be 
blameless  in  the  performance  of  their  du- 
ties, but  they  must  carefully  distinguish 
which  of  them  are  their  duties  as  Ckrih 
tiansj  and  which  merely  as  nunistere;  and 
with  that  view  they  must  avoid  unneces- 
sarily multiplying  professional  dtstiac- 
tions ;  lest  the  most  unimpeachable  con- 
duct should  fail  to  convey  an  example, 
from  its  being  supposed  not  designed  for 
imitation. 

We  cannot  indeed  be  too  learned  in 
''  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven,'' and  in  the  knowledge  of  ^  all  the 
counsel  of  God,"  or  too  scrupulous  in  our 
conformity  to  his  will :  but  then  only  can 
we  be  ^  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men,^^ 
if  we  ^  set  before  them  all  the  counsel  of 
God," — ^make  known  to  them  ^  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Gospel,"  and  their  felloioship 
in  that  mystery" — and  lead  them  to  apply 
practically  their  religious  knowledge,  and 
to  be  followers  of  us,  even  as  we  are  of 
Christ  Jesus." 


*  "  Absurd  ai  the  thought  is  when  expressfd 
in  WDidf,  man  would  be  Tiitaous,  be  humane,  be 
diaritaUe,  by  proxv,  dec"  Letter  to  Mr,  Peei, 
on  PauperuMy  p.  19.  . 

How  far  I  am  indebted  to  this  woik  for  the  M 
■uggeation  of  many  oi  the  principles  I  haw  en- 
deavoured to  develope  in  the  present  chapter,  if 
more  than  I  can  distincUy  pronounce:  especially 
as  the  author  is  one  who  has  more  or  leas  contri- 
buted, directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  fDrantioQ  of 
neariy  aU  say  opniions  on  the  moii  iinportaot 
pobta. 


CHAP.  III. 
PIOUS   FRAUDS. 


§.  1.  It  may  be  said  of  almoM  all  the 
Romish  errors,  that  titey  not  only  have 
their  common  source  in  man's  frail  na- 
ture, but  also  are  so  intimately  connected 
together,  that  they  will  generally  be  found, 
if  not  directly  to  generate,  y«t  mutually  to 
foater  and  promote,  one  another.  For 
example,  the  disposition  already  noticed, 
to  speculate  concerning  superhuman  mys- 
teries unconnected  wtUi  practice,  though 
it  does  not  alone  produce,  yet  favours 
and  encourages  the  error  of  reserving  one 
poition  of  faith  and  piety  for  a  superior 
initiated  class,  and  makmg  their  religion 
a  Ticarious  substitute  for  that  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  to  trust  In  and  implicitly  fol- 
low the  direction  of  their  guide.  And 
this  corruption  again,  though  it  does  not 
directly  engender,  yet  fosters  and  in- 
creases another ;  that  of  maintaining  this 
spiritual  tyranny  by  deceit.  Those  who 
have  once  adopted  the  system  of  keeping 
the  vulgar  in  partial  darkness,  Will  easily 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  practice  of 
iftisleading  them,  where  it  seems  needAil, 
by  false  lights.  From  a  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  keeping  them  A  implicit 
subjection  to  their  authority,  the  transition 
is  easy  to  the  maintenance  of  that  author- 
ity, by  what  are  regarded  as  salutary  de- 
lusions. 

It  is  not  however  to  any  deliberate 
scheme  of  an  ambitious  hierarchy  that 
this  branch  of  priestcraft  owes  its  origin ; 
nor  is  ii  indeed  properly;>m«f craft.  The 
tendency  to  resort  to  deceit  for  the  com- 
passing of  any  end  whatever  that  seems 
hardly  attainable  by  honest  means,  and 
not  least,  if  it  be  supposed  a  good  end,  is 
inherent,  if  any  fault  be  inherent,  in  our 
corrupt  nature.  And  in  each  age  and 
country  instances  occur  of  this  o^nce, 
such  as  perhaps  in  a  different  age  and 
country  appear  so  monstrous  as  to  be 
hardly  credible,  from  the  difficulty  of  es- 
timating aright  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  in  each  instance  constituted  the 
temptation. 

And  this  is  more  peculiarly  the  case, 
when  those  who  are  passing  judgment  on 
any  instance  of  fraud,  chance  to  regard 
that  as  a  had  end  which  the  authors  of 
the  fraud  pursued  as  a  good  one; — when 
they  are  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the 
conclusion,  which  was  perhaps  sincerely 
held,  by  those  who  sought  to  support  it 
by  deceitful  means.  For  example,  the 
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fraud  related  to  have  been  practised  by 
the  Jewish  nHees,  in  reference  to  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  seems  at  first  eight 
almost  to  surpass  the  limits  of  humaa 
impudence  and  wickedness  in  impostut^ 
'^  And  when  they  were  assembled  with  the 
elders,  they  |ave  large  money  unto  the 
soldiers,  sayrng.  Say  ye.  His  disciple* 
came  by  night  and  stole  him  away  while 
we  slept.''*  But  let  it  be  remembered^ 
that  the  deceit  here  recorded,  must  cer^ 
tainly  be  referred  to  the  class  of  what  are 
called  ^ pious  frauds:"  those,  namely^ 
which  any  one  employs' and  justifies  to 
himself,  as  conducing,  according  to  his 
view,  to  the  defence  or  promotion  of  true 
religion.  There  is  in  such  conduct  a 
union  of  sincerity  and  insincerity— H)f 
conscientiousness  in  respect  of  the  end, 
and  unscrupulous  dishonesty  as  to  the 
means :  for  without  the  one  o(  these  in-> 
gredients  there  could  be  no  fraud;  and 
without  the  other,  it  could  in  no  sense  be 
termed  a  pious  fraud. 

And  such,  I  say,  undoubtedly  was  the 
fraud  we  are  considering.  For  the  Jewish 
eldera  certainly  did  not  believe  in  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  though  they  could  not 
deny  his  superhuman  powers.  There  is 
hardly  any  evidence  which  a  man  may 
not  bring  himself  to  resist,  if  it  come,  not 
before,  but  after,  he  has  fully  made  up  his 
mind.  But  in  the  present  instance  the 
established  belief  in  magic,  and  the  agency 
of  demons  in  subjection  to  those  skilled 
in  the  art,  furnished  a  better  evasion  than 
could  be  devised  among  im,  of  the  force 
of  the  evidence  ofiered.  And  being  pre- 
determined by  their  own  view  o(  the 
ancient  prophecies,  to  reject  the  claim 
of  Jesus,  they  pronounced  him  (as  the 
unbelieving  Jews  do  at  this  dayf)  to 
be  a  powerful  magician,  and  one  who 
"  deceived  the  people."  As  maintainers, 
therefore,  of  the  Mosaic  law,  in  whose 
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f  A  book  is  flow  ozlaiit  and  well  knofwn  among 
the  Jewe,  which  gives  this  aooount  of  him :  and  it 
furnishes  a  striking  confinnation  oi  the  statement 
of  the  ETaagelists ;  vis.,  that  the  onbelieving  Jews 
of  bis  days  did  admit  his  miraculous  powers.  For 
the  book  most  have  been  compiled  from  traditions 
afloat  in  the  aatioa ;  and  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
tbat.  If  those  who  were  ootemporaiy  with  our 
Loid,  and  on  the  spot,  had  denied  the  foct  of  tl^ 
miraelesy  any  tradition  should  afterwards  have- 
sprung  up,  admitting  the  miracles,  and  account- 
ing  for  them  by  the  hypothesis  of  magic 
d2 
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divine  authority  they  were  believers,  they 
held  themselves  not  only  authorized,  but 
bound,  to  suppress  his  religrion:  accord* 
ing  to  our  Lord's  own  prophecy,  "Who- 
soever killeth  you,  will  think  that  he 
doeth  God  service.''  For  the  prevention 
therefore  of  the  mischief  they  apprehend*- 
ed, "  lest  all  men  should  believe  in  him, 
.  and  the  Romans  should  come,  and  take 
away  their  place  and  nation,"  (an  event 
which,  it  is  remarkable,  did  actually  take 
place  in  consequence  of  their  rejecting 
him,  and  trusting  to  false  Christs,)  they 
scrupled  not  to  resort  to  falsehood,  to 
weaken  the  eiflbct  of  his  miracles. 

The  benefit  derivable  from  such  an  exr 
ample  as  this  is  apt  to  be  lost  to  us,  from 
our  dwelling  exclusively  on  the  badness 
of  the  object  these  men  pursued;  and  not 
enough  considering,  abstractedly  from 
that,  the  profligacy  of  the  means  em- 
ployed. Persuaded  as  we  are  that  Jesus 
was  the  true  Messiah,  we  are  apt,  in  con- 
templating the  perversity  of  those  who 
closed  their  eye9  against  the  evidence  of 
this,  to  blend  in  our  minds  that  sin  with 
the  other,  which  is  quite  distinct — ^tbe 
frttud  with  which  Christianity  was  op- 
posed;— ^to  mix  up  and  connect  in  our 
thoughts,  as  they  were  connected  in  &ct, 
the  rejection  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
falsification  of  the  evidence  of  his  resur* 
rection;*— and,  in  short,  almost  to  forget 
that  if  Jesus  had  been  indeed  a  deceiver, 
that  would  not  have  justified  the  employ- 
ment of  deceit  to  maintain  God's  cause 
against  him. 

In  proportion  as  feelings  of  this  kind 
prevail,  the  benefit  of  suoh  an  example  to 
ourselves  is  destroyed.  Our  abhorrence 
of  their  sin  has  no  tendency  to  fortify  us 
against  temptation; — against  that  tempta- 
tion, I  mean,  in  the  very  nature  of  which 
it  is  implied  that  the  end  proposed  is  sin- 
cerely believed  to  be  good.  Whether  this 
belief  chance  to  be  correct  or  not,  a  just 
estimate  of  the  heinousness  of  what  is 
properly  denominated  pious  fraud,  would 
lead  us  to  regard  it  with  equal  detestation, 
whether  employed  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad 
cause. 

§.  2.  The  tendency  to  take  this  indis- 
tinct view  of  things — to  contemplate  in 
confused  conjunction  a  bad  end,  and 
wrong  means  employed  to  support  it,  has 
doubtless  contributed  to  prevent  Protest- 
ants from  deriving  the  benefit  they  might, 
in  the  way  of  example  and  warning,  from 
the  errors  of  Uie  Romanists.  In  onr  ab- 
horrence  of  the  frauds  they  have  so  often 
employed  in  support  of  their  corrupt  sys- 


tem, we  are  prone  periiape  to  forgvt,  or 
at  least  not  sufficiently  to  consider,  that 
it  is  not  the  corruptness  of  the  system 
that  makes  the  frauds  detestable;  and  that 
the  same  sin  may  no  less  easily  b^eet 
ourselves,  and  will  be  no  less  c/SeomWe 
to  God,  however  sound  may  be  onr  own 
system  of  faith.  With  a  view  to  keep  this 
more  steadily  before  the  mind,  I  have 
limited  my  remarks  to  the  subject  of  what 
are  called  pioics  frauds,  because  it  is  against 
these  alone  that  we  have  need  to  be  pat  on 
our  guard.  It  would  be  vain  to  admonish 
an  unbelieving  hypocrite;  but  a  siaeare 
Protestant  Christian  may  need  to  be  re- 
minded, that  as  he  believes  his  own  reli- 
gion to  be  true,  so  do  many  of  the  Ro- 
manists believe  theirs:  and  that  thoogh 
they  are  in  fact  erroneous  in  this  belief, 
it  is  not  that  errohemisnes$  that  either 
leads  them  to  resort  to  pious  frauds,  or 
exposes  them  to  just  censure  for  so  do- 
ing; nor,  con8equendy,can  the  correctness 
of  his  own  faith  secure  him  from  the 
danger,  or  extenuate  the  guilt,  of  pne- 
tising  a  like  deceit 

I  have  dwelt  thus  earnestly  on  a  trath 
which,  though  perpetually  overlooked  io 
practice,  is  self-evident  the  moment  it  m 
stated,  because  the  mistake  opposed  to  it 
is  closely  connected  with,  or  rather  is  a 
part  of,  that  which  it  has  been  my  princi- 
pal object  throughout  the  present  work 
to  counteract; — ^the  mistake,  I  mean,  of 
referring  various  errors  of  Romanism  to 
the  Romish  church,  as  their  source— of 
representing  that  system  as  the  cause  of 
those  corruptions  which  in  ^t  produced 
it,  and  which  have  their  origin  in  oar 
common  nature :  and  hence  of  regarding 
what  are  emphatically  called  the  errors 
of  Romanism,  as  peculiar  to  that  church, 
and  into  which,  consequently,  Protestants 
are  in  no  danger  of  falling.  Bat  all  of 
them,  as  I  have  already  endeavoured  in 
some  instances  to  point  out,  may  be 
traced  up  to  the  evil  propensities  of  hu- 
man nature:  and  the  one  now  under  con- 
sideration, no  less  than  the  rest  The 
tendency  to  aim  at  a  supposed  good  end 
by  frauaulent  means,  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  members  of  the  Romish  church; — ^il 
is  not  peculiar  to  those  who  are  mistaken 
in  their  belief  as  to  what  is  a  good  end ; 
— it  is  not  peculiar  to  any  sect,  age,  or 
country ; — it  is  not  peculiar  to  any  suijed 
maUer^  religious  or  secular,  but  is  the 
spontaneous  growth  o£  the  corrupt  soil 
of  man's  heart 

Protestants,  however,  are  apt  to  forget 
this :  and  it  is  often  needful  to  renaind 
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them,  and  only  to  remind  them,  (for  de* 
tailed  proof  is  unnecessary,)  that  frauds 
of  this  kind  are  every  where,  and  always 
have  been,  4)revalent ; — that  the  heathen 
legislators  and  philosophers,  for  instance, 
encouraged,  or  connived  at,  a  system  of 
popular  mythology  which  they  disbe- 
lieved, with  a  view  to  the  public  good — 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  among. the 
vulgar,  through  fear  of  the  gods,  and  ex- 
pectations of  Elysium  and  Tartarus,  a 
conformity  to  those  principles  of  rectitude 
whose  authority  they  sincerely  acknow* 
ledged,  though  on  grounds  totally  uncon- 
nected with  religion.  Their  statesmen 
deluded  and  overawed  the  populace  with 
prodigies  and  oracles,  not  much  less  than 
the  Romush  priesthood.  Nor  has  the 
Greek  church,  or  the  other  eastern 
churches,  always  independent  as  they 
have  been  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
generally  hostile  to  her,  fallen  much  short 
of  her  in  this  and  indeed  in  most  of  her 
other  abominations. 

The  temptation  indeed  to  deceive,  either 
positively  or  negatively,  i.  e.,  either  by  in- 
troducing, or  by  tolerating  error,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  that  assail  our  frail  nature, 
in  cases  where  the  conscience  is  soothed 
by  our  having  in  view  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  good  end,  and  where  that  aid 
seems  hardly  attainable  but  by  fraudulent 
means.  For  the  path  of  falsehood,  though 
in  reality  slippery  and  dangerous,  will 
often  be  the  most  obvious,  and  seeiQingly 
the  shortest  Accordingly  nothing  is  more 
common  among  the  indolent  and  thought- 
less, when  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  than  to  resort  to  this 
compendious  way  of  controlling  them; 
for  the  employment  of  deceit  with  those 
who  are  so  easily  deceived,  will  often 
serve  a  present  turn  much  better  than 
scrupulous  veracity;  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tenfold  ultimate  inconvenience.* 

§.  3.  The  tendency  then  to  this  partial 
dishonesty — towards  the  justification  of 
fraudulent  means  by  the  supposed  good- 
ness of  the  object-^being  so  deeply  rooted 
in  man's  nature,  found  its  way  of  course, 
along  with  the  other  corruptions  incident 
to  humanity,  into  the  Romish  church. 
And  it  was  fostered  by  those  other  cor- 
ruptions; especially,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  by  that  one  which  was  treated 
of  in  the  preceding  chapter;  the  drawing, 
namely,  of  an  unduly  strong  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  priesthood  and  the 
laity ;  so  as  to  constitute  almost  two  dis- 
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tinct  kinds  of  Christiani^  for  the  two 
classes,  whereof  the  one  were  by  some 
superior  sanctity  and  knowledge  to  com- 
pensate for  the  deficiencies  of  the  other, 
and  to  be  not  only  their  spiritual  directors, 
but  in  some  sort  their  substitutes  in  the 
servrce  of  the  Deity. 

When  it  was  understood  that  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  and  the  clei|fy  in  general^ 
were  to  be  regarded  as  persons  initiated 
into  certain  sacred  mysteries,  withheld 
from  the  vulgar — as  professing  a  certain 
distinct  and  superior  description  of  Chris- 
tianity— and  as  guides  whom  the  great 
mass  of  Christians  were  to  trust  implicitly, 
it  naturally  followed,  that  the  knowledge 
of  Scripture  was  considered,  first,  as  un- 
necessary, and  next,  as  unfit,  for  the  gene- 
rality :  and  it  was  equally  natural  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  suppression  of  knowledge 
to  the  toleration  first,  and  then  to  the  en- 
couragement and  propagation  of  supersti- 
tions errors  among  the  multitude.  There 
is  (as  I  formeriy  observed)  a  craving  in 
ignorant  minds  after  the  delusions  of  su- 
perstition :  and  this  it  was  thought  reason- 
able to  indulge,  in  the  case  of  those  whom 
it  was  supposed  impossible  or  improper 
to  enlighten.  Incapable  as  they  were  reck* 
oned,  and  as  they  consequently  became^ 
of  believing  in  their  religion  on  rational 
and  solid  evidence,  or  of  being  kept  in 
the  paths  of  Christian  duty  by  the  highest, 
and  purest  Christian  principles,  it  seemed 
necessary  to  let  their  &ith  and  their  prae^* 
tice  strike  root,  as  it  were,  in  the  artificial 
soil  of  idle  legends  about  miracles  wrought 
by  holy  relics,  and  at  the  intercession  of 
saints — ^in  the  virtues  of  holy  water,  ex- 
treme unction,  and  the  like. 

How  far,  in  each  particular  instance, 
any  one,  whether  of  the  Romish  or  of 
any  other  persuasion,  who  propagates  and 
connives  at  any  error,  may  be  himself 
deceived,  or  may  be  guilty  of  pious  fraudy 
— and  how  far  his  fraud,  if  it  be  such, 
may  be  properly  a  pious  fraud,  i.  e.,  de- 
signed to  promote  what  he  sincerely  be^ 
lieves  to  be  a  good  end,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  carried  on  from  interested 
or  ambitious  views — all  this  can  of  course 
be  thoroughly  known  to  none  but  the 
Searcher  of  hearts.  It  is  highly  probable, 
however,  that  most  of  these  persons  have 
begun  in  wilfhl  deceit,  and  advanced  more 
and  more  towards  superstitious  belief. 
Indeed  it  is  matter  of  common  remark, 
that  those  who  have  long  repeated  a  false- 
hood, often  bring  themselves  at  length  to 
credit  it  The  very  curse  sent  on  those 
who  do  not  love  the  truth  is  that  of  ^a 
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strong  delttsion  that  thej  should  believe 
a  lie."  And  thus,  in  the  present  instance, 
when  any  one  is  eagerly  bent  on  the  pnr- 
snit  of  a  certain  end,  he  will  commonly 
succeed  in  persuading  himself  in  time, 
first,  that  it  is  a  pious  and  good  end-^ 
then,  that  it  is  justifiable  to  promote  it  by 
tolerating  or  inculcating  what  is  fal 
and  lastly,  that  that  very  falsehood  is 
truth.  Many  a  one,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
gives  himself  credit  fbr  being  conscien- 
tious, who  is  so  indeed  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  but  in  this  sense  only,  not  that 
he  is,  properly  speaking,  led  by  his  con- 
science, but  that  he  himself  leads  his  con- 
science ; — that  he  has  persevered  in  what 
is  wrong,  till  he  has  at  length  convinced 
himself  that  it  is  right. 

f.  4.  That  intermediate  state,  however, 
between  complete  hypocrisy  and  com- 
plete selMelusion — that  state  which  gives 
rise  to  what  are  properly  called  pious 
frauds — is  probably  much  more  common 
than  either  of  the  extremes.  Those,  for 
instance,  who  opposed  the  refonnation, 
were  probably  most  of  them  neither 
worldly-minded  hypocrites,  altogether  in- 
difierent  about  true  religion,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  sincere  believers  in  the  justice 
of  all  the  claims  of  the  Romish  see  which 
they  supported,  and  in  the  truth  of  all  the 
Romish  doctrines  which  they  maintained ; 
but  men  who  were  content  to  submit  to 
some  injustice,  and  to  connive  at  some 
error,  rather  than  risk,  in  the  attempt  to 
reform  abuses,  the  overthrow  of  all  reli- 
gion. They  preferred  an  edifice,  which, 
though  not  feultless,  they  considered 
highly  seiviceable,  to  the  apprehended 
alternative  of  a  heap  of  ruins.  And  ao» 
cordingly  they  made  up  their  minds  to 
profess  and  maintain  the  whole  of  what 
they  only  partially  believed  and  approved, 
and  to  defend  by  falsehood  those  portions 
of  the  fortification  which  they  perceived 
were  left  open  by  truth. 

We  of  this  day  are  perhaps  not  disposed 
to  do  justice  to  many  of  the  actors  in 
those  times.  JVe  know  by  experience, 
that  the  reformation  did  not  lead  to  the 
universal  destruction  of  religion ;  and  we 
know  that  most  of  the  confusion  and 
other  evils  which  did  result,  and  of- 
which  the  eflects  are  not  yet  done  away, 
are  attributable  to  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  others  persisted  in  maintain- 
ing every  abuse,  and  the  discredit  they 
brought  on  religion  in  general,  by  the 
employment  of  &lsehood  and  subterfuge 
in  her  defence.  We  are  apt  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  the  apprehensions  which 


the  event  did  n6t  realize,  roust  have  been 
either  utterly  extravagant  and  childish,  or 
else  altogether  feigned,  by  men  who  in 
reality  had  an  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  abuses,  and  introduced  their  fears  for 
religion  as  a  mere  pretext  For  in  study- 
ing history,  those  portions  of  it  especially 
which  are  to  us  the  roost  interesting, 
which  are  precisely  those  in  which  the 
results  are  before  our  eyes  and  familiar 
to  us  from  childhood,  this  very  circum- 
stance is  apt  to  make  us  unfair  judges  of 
the  actors,  and  thus  to  prevent  us  from 
profiting  as  we  might  by  their  examples. 
We  are  apt,  I  mean,  to  forget,  how  pro- 
bable many  things  might  appear,  which 
we  know  did  not  take  place ;  and  to  re- 
gard as  perfectly  chimerical,  expectations 
which  we  know  were  not  realized,  bat 
which,  had  we  lived  in  those  times,  we 
should  doubtless  ourselves  have  enter- 
tained ;  and  to  imagine  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  those  evils  which  were  in  fiict 
escaped.  We  are  apt  also  to  make  too 
little  allowance  for  prejudices  and  asso- 
ciations of  ideas,  which  no  longer  exist 
precisely  in  the  same  form,  among  our- 
selves, but  which  are  perhaps  not  more 
at  variance  with  right  reason  than  others 
with  which  ourselves  are  infected. 

From  the  earliest  down  to  the  latest 
periods  of  history,  these  causes  impede 
the  full  and  clear,  and  consequently  pro- 
fitable, view  of  the  transactions  related. 
In  respect  of  the  very  earliest  of  all  ho- 
roan  transactions,  it  is  matter  of  common 
remark  how  prone  many  are  to  regard 
with  mingled  wonder,  contempt,  and  in- 
dignation, the  transgression  of  our  first 
parents;  as  if  they  were  not  a  fair  sample 
of  the  human  race ; — as  if  any  of  us  would 
not,  if  he  had  been  placed  in  precisely  the 
seme  circumstances,  have  acted  as  they 
did.  The  Corinthians,  probably,  had  pe- 
rused with  the  same  barren  wonder  the 
history  of  the  backslid  ings  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  and  needed  that  Paul  should  remind 
them,  that  these  things  were  written  for 
their  example  and  admonition.  And  all, 
in  almost  every  portion  of  history  they 
read,  have  need  of  a  corresponding  warn- 
ing, to  endeavour  to  fancy  themselves  the 
persons  they  read  of,  that  they  may  re* 
cognize  in  the  accounts  of  past  times  the 
portraiture  of  their  own.  It  is  by  a  strong 
feffort  of  a  vivid  vnaginalion  (a  faculty 
whose  importance  in  the  study  of  kkstary^ 
is  seldom  thought  of)  that  we  can  so  fiur 
transport  ourselves  in  idea  to  the  period, 
for  instance,  of  the  reformation,  or  to  any 
'^period  ant^or  to  it,  as  to  forget  for  the 
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fmoment  alt  our  actual  knowledge  of  the 
results — to  put  ourselves  completely  in 
the  place  of  the  persons  living  in  those 
tiroes,  and  to  enter  fully  into  all  their 
^feelings. 

In  proportion  as  we  succeed  in  this  ef- 
fort, we  shall  feel  more  and  more  strongly 
how  awfully  alarming  must  have  been  the 
first  struggles  of  opposilion  to  the  exist- 
ing system — how  total  a  subversion  to  all 
religion,  and  dissolution  of  all  the  ties  of 
social  order,  the  first  innovations  must 
have  appeared  to  threaten ;  and  how  little 
most  men  must  have  been  able  to  foresee 
or  conjecture  at  what  point  the  tendency 
to  change,  if  permitted  to  proceed,  could 
be  expected  to  stop.  And  we  shall  then, 
I  think,  cease  to  wonder,  that  the  firailty 
of  our  common  nature  should  have  led 
conscientious  men  (conscientious,  1  mean, 
as  far  as  regards  the  goodness,  in  their 
opinion,  of  the  end  proposed)  to  use  with- 
out scruple  almost  any  means,  whether 
of  force  or  fraud,  to  maintain  the  existing 
system,  and  to  avert  what  appeared  to 
them  such  frightfnl  dangers. 

5. 5.  What  we  should  learn  for  our  own 
use  from  such  a  view  is,  not  that  the  dis- 
honest artifices  of  Romanism  should  stand 
excused  in  our  eyes,  but  that  we  should 
estimate  aright  their  temptations,  in  order 
the  better  to  understand  our  own — ^that 
we  should  consider  human  nature  as  not 
having  been  then,  in  so  excessive  a  de- 
gree as  we  are  apt  to  fancy,  worse  than  it 
is  now; — and  that  we  should  condemn 
their  frauds,  not  as  employed  to  support 
a  bad  system,  and  to  avert  imaginary  evils, 
since  to  them,  perhaps,  the  system  appeal^ 
ed  as  good  as  our  own  does  to  us,  and  the 
evils  as  real  as  any  that  we  apprehend  ap- 
pear in  our  eyes — but  from  the  general 
expediency  of  fraud — ^from  its  intrinsic 
turpitude,  and  from  its  especial  unfitness 
to  be  employed  in  a  sacred  cause.  Con- 
siderations, such  as  these,  will  set  us 
upon  a  more  painful,  but  more  profitable, 
task,  than  that  of  judging  our  ancestors 
and  our  erring  brethren — ^the  task  of  ex- 
amining our  own  conduct,  with  a  watch- 
ful suspicion  of  the  corruption  of  our 
own  nature,  and  a  lively  consciousness 
of  our  liability  to  like  temptations  with 
those  to  which  others  have  yielded.  The 
erroneou9ness  of   their  views,  and   the 


and  severe  self-examination  as  has  been 
recommended,  but  also  earnestly  and  sys- 
tematically to  put  it  in  practice,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  suggest  the  remark,  that 
what  may  be  suitably  called  pious  frauds, 
fall  naturally  into  the  two  classes  ofposi" 
twe  and  negative;  the  one,  the  introduc* 
tion  or  propagation  of  what  is  fidse;  the 
other,  the  mere  toleration  of  it— the  con- 
nivance at  any  kind  of  mistake  or  delu- 
sion already  existing  in  men's  minds. 
Again,  in  another  point  of  view,  frauds 
may  be  regarded,  either  as  having  rela- 
ption,  on  the  one  hand,  to  fallacious  argu- 
ments—to false  reasons  for  right  conclu- 
sions— or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  false  doc- 
trines  and  erroneous  practices,  when  such 
are  taught  or  connived  at.  I  have  sug- 
gested both  of  these  two  divisions,  as  hav- 
ing a  reference  to  practice;  because  in 
practice  it  is  found  that  the  temptation  is 
stronger  (because  less  alarming  to  the 
conscience)  to  the  use  of  false  reasons 
and  sophistical  argument  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  than  to  the  inculcation  or  toleration 
of  erroneous  doctrine ;  and  again,  that 
there  is,  for  the  same  reason,  a  stronger 
temptation  to  negative  than  to  posiiioe 
fraud ;  the  conscience  being  easily  sootlied 
by  the  reflection,  *^  this  or  that  is  a  false 
notion  indeed,  but  I  did  not  introduce  it; 
and  it  would  unsettle  men's  minds  too 
much,  were  I  to  attempt  to  undeceive 
them." 

r  To  particularize  the  several  points  in 
which  we  of  the  present  day  are  espe^ 
cially  open  to  temptations  of  the  descrip* 
tion  I  have  alluded  to,  would  be  a  task  of 
much  difficulty  and  delicacy.  For  if  a 
few  cases  were  selected  and  dwelt  on, 
(and  more  than  a  very  few  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discuss  within  any  reasonar 
ble  limits,)  some  might  suppose  that  it 
was  to  these  particular  cases  the  whole 
ai^ument  had  been  directed;  and  might 
join  issue,  as  it  were,  on  the  question, 
whether  these  were  such  as  to  bear  out 
that  argument :  and  if  something  brought 
forward  as  an  instance  of  an  error,  should 
chance  to  be  such,  as  by  some  was  sin- 
cerely believed — ^by  others  had  never  been 
heard  of— and  by  othera  again  was  re- 
garded as  perfectly  insignificant — ^the  re- 
sult might  be,  that  the  argument  and 
remarks  intended  to  be  illustrated  by  such 


soundness  of  our  own,  as  to  the  end  pro- 1  instances,  (if  supposed  to  rest  on  those 
posed,  does  not  lessen  to  us  the  danger,  |  instences,)  might  be  regarded  by  some  as 
or  the  evil,  of  promoting  that  end  by  frivolous^  or  as  unsound.    Such  at  least 


means  inconsistent  with  perfect  integrity. 
~  To  any  one  who  should  be  disposed 


is  the  mistake  which  is  not  unfrequently 
made  in  many  subjects;    an    instance 


not  only  to  approve  of  such  a  vigilant  (brought  forward  in  illustration  of  any 
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I  general  remarks  or  arguments,  being  not 
un frequently  regarded  as  the  basis  on 
which  the  whole  depends.  And  yet,  if  a 
physician,  for  instance,  ^ere  to  be  found 
mistaken  in  assigning  some  particular  dis- 
order to  this  or  that  patient,  it  would  be 
thought  strange  to  infer  from  this  that  no 
such  disorder  ever  existed. 

§.  6.  Such,  however,  being  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  present  subject,  it  will  be  better 
perhaps  to  abstain  from  any  statement  of 
matters  of  fact,  and  to  touch  briefly,  for 
illustration's  sake,  on  a  few  concevoahU 
cases ;  which,  whether  they  ever  actually 
occurred  or  not,  will  be  equally  intelligi- 
ble, and  will  equally  answer  the  purpose 

\oi  explanation. 

^  I.  For  example,  it  is  well  known,  that 
there  are  sects  and  other  parties  of  Chris- 
tians, of  whose  system  it  forms  a  part  to 
believe  in  immediate,  sensible  inspira- 
tion— that  the  preachers  are  directly  and 
perceptibly  moved  to  speak  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  utter  what  he  suggests.  Now 
suppose  any  one,  brought  up  in  these 
principles,  and  originally  perhaps  a  sin- 
cere believer  in  his  own  inspiration,  be- 
coming afterwards  so  far  sobered,  as  to 
perceive,  or  strongly  suspect,  then:  delu- 
siveness, and  so  to  modify,  at  least,  his 
views  of  the  subject,  as  in  fact  to  nullify 
all  the  peculiarity  of  the  doctrine,  which 
yet  many  of  his  hearers,  he  knows,  hold 
in  its  full  extent ;  must  he  not  be  strongly 
tempted  to  keep  up  what  will  probably 
seem  to  him  so  salutary  a  delusion  ?  Such 
a  case  as  this  I  cannot  think  to  be  even 
of  rare  occur^^nce.    For  a  man  of  sound 

Tjudgment,  and  of  a  reflective  turn,  must, 
one  would  think,  have  it  forced  on  his 
attention,  that  he  speaks  better  afler  long 
practice  J  than  when  a  novice — ^better  on 
a  subject  he  has  been  used  to  preach  on, 
than  on  a  comparatively  new  one — and 
better  with  prefneditation^  than  on  a  sud- 
den ;  and  all  this,  as  is  plain  both  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  Scripture, 

ijs  inconsistent  witli  inspiration.  Practice 
and  study  cannot  improve  the  immediate 
suggestions  o(  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  the 
apostles  were  on  that  ground  expressly 
forbidden  to  ^^take  thought  beforehand 
what  they  should  say,  or  to  premeditate ; 
because  it  should  be  given  them  in  the 
hour  what  they  should  say.''  Again,  he 
will  perhaps  see  cause  to  alter  his  views 
of  some  passages  of  Scripture  he  may 
have  referred  to,  or  in  other  points  to 
modify  some  of  the  opinions  he  may  have 
expressed ;  and  this  again  is  inconsistent 


with  the  idea  of  inspiration,  at  least  on 
both  occasions. 

Yet  with  these  views  of  his  own  preach- 
ing as  not  really  and  properly  inspired 
and  infallible,  he  is  convinced  that  he  is 
inculcating  the  great  and  important  truths 
of  Christianity — that  he  is  consequently, 
in  a  certain  sense,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  from  whom  all  good 
things  must  proceed — and  that  his  preach- 
ing is  of  great  benefit  to  his  hearers ;  who 
yet  would  cease  to  attend  to  it,  were  he 
distinctly  to  declare  to  them  his  own  real 
sentiments.  In  such  a  case,  he  must  be 
very  strongly  tempted  to  commit  the 
pious  fraud  of  conniving  at  a  belief  which 
he  does  not  himself  sincerely  hold ;  con- 
soling perhaps  his  conscience  with  the 
reflection,  that  when  he  professes  to  be 
moved  by  the  Spirit,  he  says  what  he  is 
convinced  is  true,  though  not  true  in  the 
sense  in  which  most  of  his  hearers  under- 
stand it; — not  true  in  the  sertse  which 
constitutes  that  very  peculiarity  of  doc- 
trine wherein  originated  the  separatioa 
of  his  sect  from  other  Christians. 

n.  Again,  let  us  imagine,  for  example, 
such  an  instance  as  this;  that  an  unedu- 
cated person  describes  to  us  his  satisfac- 
tion at  having  met  with  a  stratum  of  ma- 
rine shells  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  he 
concludes  to  have  been  deposited  there 
by  the  Mosaic  deluge,  and  which  afibrd 
him  a  consolatory  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  Old  Testament  history ;  suppose  too 
he  congratulates  himself  on  having  satis- 
fied, by  this  argument,  the  minds  of  some 
sceptics  among  his  own  class:  what 
would  be  our  duty,  and  what  would  be 
our  conduct,  in  such  a  case  ?  to  run  the 
apparent  risk  of  not  only  mortifying  his 
feelings,  but  shaking  his  faith,  by  inform- 
ing him,  (supposing  the  case  such,)  that 
it  is  fully  ascertained  that  this  deposit 
could  not  have  taken  place  by  the  actioo 
of  such  a  deluge  as  Moses  describes  ?  or 
to  leave  him  in  full  reliance  on  an  argu- 
ment, which,  though  unsound,  leads  him 
to  a  true  conclusion?  This,  which  is  a 
case  conceivably  occurring  in  a  Protestant 
country,  seems  to  me  an  exact  parallel  to 
a  multitude  of  those  in  which  the  Ro- 
manists practise  the  negative  pious  fraud 
of  leavinff  men  under  what  they  suppose 
a  useful  delusion. 

III.  Again,  suppose  the  case  of  one  who 
should  be  warmly  attached  to  the  reli- 
gious community  of  which  we  are  mem- 
bers, in  opposition  to  sectaries,  and  a 
regular  frequenter  of  our  public  worship^ 
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in  consequence  of  the  mention  \^^  ^ds 
in  Scripture  of  the  churchy  together  With 
the  circumstance,  that  the  huilding  in 
which  we  assemble  for  divine  service  is 
called  a  ^^church,''  No  one,  who  has 
been  much  conversant  with  the  unedu- 
cated part  of  society,  will  doubt  the  pos- 
sible existence,  at  least,  of  such  confusion 
of  thought,  though  he  may  not  have  ac- 
tually met  with  it.  Now  this  again  is  an 
instance  of  a  just  conclusion  and  right 
practice  founded  on  a  futile  reason.  Is 
it  not  conceivable,  that  some  who  would 
be  ashamed  to  employ  such  an  argument 
themselves,  might  yet  be  tempted  to  leave 
it  uncontradicted,  from  a  doubt  of  being 
able  to  substitute  a  sound  one,  which 
should  be,  to  that  individual,  equally 
satisfactory  ? 

IV.  Again,  let  us  imagine  a  case  of 
some  one  desirous  to  receive,  and  induce 
others  to  receive,  the  rite  of  confirmation, 
from  supposing  it  alluded  to,  and  enjoined, 
in  tl)c  passage  of  Scripture  which  de- 
scribes an  apostle  as  going  through  a  cer- 
tain region  ^confirming  the  churches'' 
{iwtcm^il^*ft)y  should  we  venture  to  at- 
tempt removing  his  conviction  from  this 
false  basis,  and  replacing  it  on  a*  sound 
one? 

V.  Soppose,  again,  that  some  one  was 
conscientiously  desirous  of  receiving  this 
rite,  whom  the  minister  could  not  bring 
to  comprehend  the  nature  of  it,  or  to  un- 
derstand any  thing  of  the  baptismal 
covenant  which  is  renewed  before  the 
Christian  congregation,  and  recalled  by  it, 
might  there  not,  in  such  a  case,  be  a 
seeming  danger ;  that  if  under  such  cir- 
cumstances he  refused  to  sign  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  bishop,  Sieve  might 
grow  up  a  neglect  of  the  ordinance  of 
confirmation  ?  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  would  know  that  his  signature  would 
be  understood  to  testify  the  existence  of 
such  fitness  on  tlie  part  of  the  candidate 
as  in  fact  was  wanting ;  and  that  conse- 
quently he  would  be  virtually  setting  his 
hand  to  a  falsehood ;  and  would,  more- 
over, be  encouraging  that  superstitious 
notion  of  some  mystical  virtue  in  a  rite 
of  which  the  recipient  did  not  understand 
the  meaning.  Now  such  a  case  as  this, 
I  think,  will  hardly  be  considered  as  in- 
conceivable, or  even  improbable. 

Yl.  Suppose,  again,  an  individual  of 
the  same  class  to  have  a  deep  reverence 
for  the  Lord's  day,  without  even  know- 
ing that  it  is  the  Lord^s  day,  but  from 
sui^posing  Sunday  to  be  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  and  to  be  kept  holy  not  with 


any  reference  to  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
but  solely  in  memory  of  the  close  of  the 
creation :  there  would  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  apparent  danger  of  unsettling 
his  mind,'  and  diminishing  his  just  rever- 
ence, by  letting  him  know  that  it  is  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  is  commemo- 
rative of  the  resurrection;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  would  be  the  negative 
pious  fraud  of  leaving  his  mistake  un- 
touched. "  Will  ye,"  says  Job,  "  speak 
wickedly  for  God,  and  talk  deceitfully 
for  him  ?" 

VII.  If,  again,  we  should  meet  with  a 
case  of  Christians  having  a  deep  reverence 
for  all  the  rites  and  circumstances  of 
Christian  burial,  founded  on  a  persuasion 
that  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies  are 
interred  in  consecrated  ground,  after  the 
performance  of  the  funeral  service,  are  in 
a  more  safe  state  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been,*  might  not  a  danger  be 
apprehended,  of  impairing  their  respect 
for  the  ministers  of  religion  and  the  ser^ 
vices  of  the  church,  by  inculcating  the 
groundlessness  of  that  persuasion  ?  And 
might  not  therefore  a  minister  be  tempted, 
in  such  a  case,  to  leave  undisturbed  an 
error  which  he  could  not  charge  himself 
with  having  directly  introduced  ? 

VIII.  Once  more;  imagine  the  case  of  a 
man  long  hardened  in  irreligious  careless- 
ness or  gross  vices,  conscience-stricken  on 
his  death-bed,  professing  sincere  repent- 
ance, and  earnestly  wishing  for,  and  seem- 
ing to  implore,  a  positive  assurance  from 
the  minister  of  his  acceptance  with  God, 
and  his  eternal  happiness  in  tlie  next 
world; — a  wish  in  which  the  relatives 
and  friends  around  him  should  strongly 
join :  and  suppose  the  minister  to  be  one 
who  could  not  satisfy  his  own  mind  that 
he  had  any  authority  in  Scripture  for 
speaking  positively  in  such  a  case;  would 
he  not  be  exposed  to  a  temptation  of 
feigning  a  confidence  he  did  not  feel,  for 
the  sake  of  smoothing  the  death-bed  of 
one  for  whom  nothing  else  could  be  done, 
and  administering  comfort  to  the  afflicted 
survivors  ? 

And  if  a  person  so  situated  were  anxious 
to  receive  the  Eucharist,  though  he  were 
(suppose)  from  ignorance  respecting  reli- 
gion, and  long  continuance  in  careless  or 
depraved  habits,  combined  with  the  dis- 
tractions of  bodily  pain,  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  mind  resulting  from  disease,  utterly 
incapable  of  being  made  to  understand  the 
nature  of  Christian  repentance,  or  the  doc- 

•  See  Chtp.  I. 


trine  of  Chne^an  TeAempfion,  or  the  right 
use  of  that  sacrament  which  he  craved 
for  as  a  kind  of  magical  charm;  fwith 
the  same  kind  of  superstitious  confiaence 
which  the  Papists  place  in  their  extreme 
unction;)  would  not  the  minister  be 
tempted  to  sliut  his  eyes  to  the  unfitness 
of  such  a  candidate — to  the  consequent 
nullity  of  the  ordinance,  as  far  as  that  re- 
cipient is  concerned — and  to  the  profana- 
tion of  so  celebratinf  it?  And  if,  more- 
over, we  suppose  some  fanatical  teacher 
to  be  at  hand  ready  to  make  confident 
promises  of  salvation  if  we  speak  doubtp- 
fully,  and  to  administer  the  sacred  ordi- 
nance if  IPC  withhold  it — and  that  he 
would  in  that  case  win  many  converts, 
while  we  should  incur  odium,  as  wanting 
m  charity ;  we  must  admit  that,  in  such  a 
case  as  here  supposed,  the  temptation 
would  be  very  strong,  to  any  but  a  de- 
voted lover  of  truth,  to  connive  at  error, 
as  the  less  of  the  evils  before  him.  And 
the  temptation  would  be  much  the  stronger 
both  in  this  and  in  the  other  supposed 
cases,  if  we  imagine  them  presented  to  a 
person  who  (as  might  easily  be  Uie  case) 
had  no  distinct  perception  of  the  ultimate 
dangers  of  deceit— of  the  crowd  of  errors 
likely  to  spring  from  one — ^the  necessity 
of  supporting  hereafter  one  falsehood  by 
another,  to  infinity — and  the  liability  to 
bring  truth  into  discredit  by  blending  it 
with  the  untrue;  dangers  which  are  re- 
c<^ized  in  the  popular  wisdom  of  appro- 
priate proverbs.  These  ill  consequences 
may  very  easily  be  overlooked  in  each 
particular  instance :  for  though  it  is  a  just 
maxim  that  falsehood  is  inexpedient  in 
the  long  run,  it  is  a  maxim  which  it  re- 
quires no  small  experience  and  reach  of 
thought  fully  and  practically  to  compre- 
hend, and  readily  to  apply:  the  only  sale 
guide, for  the  great  mass  of  mankind  is 
the  abhorrence  of  falsehood  for  its  own 
sake,  without  looking  to  its  consequences. 
Numberless  other  like  instances  might 
be  imagined,  of  at  least  conceivable  oc- 
currence in  a  Protestant  country;  but 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  will  be 
sufficient,  if  they  are  admitted  to  be  not, 
all  of  them,  total  impossibilities,  to  illus- 
trate my  meaning; — to  show  that  our  se- 
paration from  the  church  of  Rome  does 
Hot  place  us  (nor  can  we  ever  be  placed 
in  this  Hfe^  in  a  situation  which  exempts 
us  from  all  danger  of  falling  into  corrup- 
tions— among  3ie  rest,  the  justification 
of  pious  feiud»— substantially  similar  to 
ihone  with  which  that  church  is  so  justly 
reproached. 


f  As  for  the  easM  iiitrodueed  farliiefake 
of  illastratioii)  I  must  once  mcnre  protest 
that  they  do  not  profess  to  be  aelual  facts, 
but  merely  conceivable  suppositions;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  my  wish  that  any  one 
should,  by  testifying  displeasure,  as  against 
a  personal  charge,  ix  on  himself  the  cen- 
sure brought  against  a  hypothetical  ease. 
Indeed  1  would  most  gladly  be  convinced 
that  these  and  all  simUar  snppodtiona  are 
not  only  not  agreeable  to  fact,  but  are 
even  impossible,  and  the  dangers  1  appre- 
hend wholly  imaginary.    If  diis  be  ao, 

Why  then,  my  taxing,  Kke  a  wild-goose,  flies 

Undaimed  of  any  men. 
and  my  warnings  will  be  at  least  kaim- 
less,    though    unnecessary:   ^abundans 
[cautda  non  nocet^ 

§.  7.  I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with 
an  earnest  recommendation  of  the  study 
(with  a  view  to  our  own  warning  and  in- 
struction) of  the  various  abuses  prevailing 
in  the  Romish  church — such  a  study,  I 
mean,  as  shall  go,  not  only  to  ascertain 
their  actual  character,  but  also  to  trace 
their  gradual  progress  from  their  first  a(^ 
pearance,  till  they  became  at  length  em- 
bodied in  the  system,  and  established  as 
parts  of  true  religion.  In  many,  if  not  in 
most  instances,  they  began  (as  I  have 
formerly  observed)  with  Sie  people ;  and 
were  at  first,  many  of  diem,  only  connived 
at  by  the  clergy;  who  dreaded  to  oppoee, 
or  to  reform,  or  to  acknowledge,  erroia, 
lest  they  should  shake  the  whole  system 
of  faith  with  which  they  were  connected. 
And  let  it  not  be  lost  si^t  of,  that  the 
fraud  by  which  they  sought  to  support 
the  system — ^the  ^^wall  daubed  with 
untempered  mortar,"  with  which  they 
thought  to  buttress  up  the  edifice — has 
always  tended  to  its  decay.  Not  only 
did  it  give  rise  to  a  hostile  sepaiatioa 
among  Christian  churches,  but  in  coun- 
tries which  have  continued  under  the 
papal  sway,  the  abhorrence  and  contempt 
excited  by  the  detection  of  a  fraudulent 
system  has  led  the  far  gt«ater  part  of  die 
educated  dasses  into  secret  but  total  apos- 
tasy from  Christ  With  the  indiscriminate 
rashness  which  is  univefsally  so  common, 
they  have  confusedly  blended  togeilier  in 
their  minds,  Christianity  and  its  corrup- 
tions ;  and  having  in  so  many  instances 
detected  firaud  with  absolute  certainty, 
they  think  it  not  worth  while  to  inquire 
farther;  but  take  for  granted,  that  all  the 
church  teaches,  i<  one  tissue  of  hnpostne 
and  superstition  throughout 

Let  not  Protestants,  then,  loee  the  bene- 
fit of  this  leeson;  <^neither  let  us  tempc 
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Ood,  88  fM>me  of  them  also  tempt^)^  for 
*^all  these  things  happened  unto  them  for 
examples,  and  are  writteh''  (if  we  will 


but  so  read  them)  ^fer  our  admonition. 
Wherefore  let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 


CHAP.  IV. 


UNDUE  RELIANCE  ON  HUMAN  AUTHORITY. 


§.  1.  Thb  mfallibility  of  the  (so  called) 
Catholic  ehiirch,  and  the  substitntion  of 
the  decrees  of  popes  or  of  pretended  ge- 
neral councils,  for  the  Scriptnres,  as  the 
Christian's  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  Romish  system.  And  it  is  so, 
in  this  sense,  that  if  it  be  once  admitted, 
all  the  rest  must  follow :  if  the  power  of 
^binding  and  loosing"  belong  to  the 
ehorch  of  Rome  in  the  extent  claimed  by 
her,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  what  are 
her  decisions,  and  to  comply  with  them 
implicitly. 

But  1  am  conTinced  that  this  is  not  the 
foundation,  historically  considered,  of  the 
Romish  system ; — ^that  the  Romish  hiei^ 
archy  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  first  es- 
tablish their  supremacy  on  a  perverted 
interpretation  of  certain  texts,  and  then 
employ  the  power  thus  acquired  to  intro- 
duce abuses ;  but  resorted,  as  occasions 
led  them,  to  such  passages  of  Scripture  as 
might  be  wrested  to  justify  the  prevailing 
or  growing  abuses,  and  to  buttress  up  the 
edifice  alr^y  in  a  great  measure  reared 

They  appeal,  as  is  well  known,  to  our 
Lord's  expression  respecting  Peter's  being 
made  the  foundation  of  his  church ;  an 
expression  which  could  never  by  possi- 
bility have  suggested  so  extravagant,  and 
indeed  unmeaning,  an  interpretation  as 
that  of  a  svecessum  of  men  being  each  a 
fbundation;*  and  they  also  appeal  to  the 
declaration,'!'^  Whatsoever  thou  shaU  bind 
on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,"  as  conferring 
OB  the  church  of  Rome  the  supreme 
power  ehe  claims.  Of  this  and  the  other 
corresponding  passages  in  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses, die  most  probable  explanation  is 
that  which  refers  to  the  language  common 
among  the  Jewish  doctors;  who  em- 
ployed the  expressions  **  to  bind,"  and  "  to 
loose,"  (as  maybe  seen  abundantly  in 
their  works  respecting  traditional  regula- 
ftidis  now  extant[|;)  in  the  sense  of  enact- 

•  TiiiM  HistoiT  of  the  Biae  of  Chriitianity, 
voLiii.d. 
tMattxri.19.     iSeeWottoBontbeMiina. 


inff  and  abrogating;— establishing  any 
rule  or  ordinance,  so  as  to  make  it  obli- 
gatory or  binding— or,  on  the  other,  abo- 
lishing, or  forbearing  to  enact  some 
rule,  and  leaving  men  exempt — ^released — 
loosed — from  the  observance  of  it.  Qur 
Lord's  declaration,  therefore,  will  amount 
to  this; — that  the  governors  in  each 
branch  of  the  church  which  he  founded 
-—of  the  kingdom  appointed  to  his  disci- 
ples—with whom,  and  consequently  with 
their  successors,  he  promised  to  be  al- 
ways even  unto  the  end  of  the  world — 
that  these  govemois  should  have  power 
to  make  regulations  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  that  society — to  admit  or  refuse 
admission  into  it— and  to  establish  such 
rules  as  they  might  think  suitable  for  the 
edification  of  its  members,  and  their  deco- 
rous worship  of  God :  and  tlmt  such  le- 
gtilations  of  Christ's  servants  on  earth 
should  be  ratified  and  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  their  unseen  and  spiritual 
Master — should  be  bound  in  heaven  by 
him. 

It  seems  no  less  plain,  that  to  the  go- 
vernors of  every  society  must  be  entrusted 
the  duty  of  checking  such  disorderly  and 
scandalous  conduct  in  its  members,  as 
goes  to  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  its 
institution,  by  reprimand  or  other  pe- 
nalties, and  ultinuitely,  in  extreme  cases, 
by  expulsion:  and  they  must  be  em- 
powered to  remit  such  penalties,  or  to  re- 
admit an  expelled  member,  on  his  testify- 
ing contrition,  and  making  satisfactory 
promises  of  good  behaviour.  And  this 
is  admitted  by  moet  Protestants  to  be  the 
force  of  that  declaration,  ^  whose  soever 
sins  ye  ren^it,  they  are  remitted,  and 
whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained :"  not  as  if  fallible  men  had  power 
to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  any  one's 
contrition ; — or  even  if  they  had,  could 
presume  to  claim  the  divine  privilege  of 
forgiving  sins  as  against  Qod  I — ^but  that 
they  have  power  to  infiict  or  remit  the 
penaltiea  of  church  censure,  and  to  ex- 
clude, retain,  or  readmit,  as  far  as  outward 
pri»ileg6$  Site  concerned,  any  member  of 
their  own  branch  of  the  visible  church. 

As  for  the  retrulationa  resDectinir  th#i 
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conduct  of  memben  oC  that  focaety,  which 
they  have  power  to  enact  or  abrogate,  it  ie 
obvious  that,  as  fiir  at  these  extend  only 
to  things  in  themselves  indifferent,  (such 
as  festival  days,  outward  ceremonies,  and 
the  like)  which  may  and  should  vary  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  but  yet  reqaire 
to  be  in  each  instance  regulated  by  some 
acknowledged  aathority — as  far,  I  say,  as 
this  exercise  of  power  is  confined  to  mat- 
ters not  in  themselves  essential,  it 'may  be 
^and  must  be,  supposing  inspimtion  with- 
arawn)  entrusted  to  uninspired  men.  Bnt 
on  the  other  hand,  the  promulgating  of 
snch  articles  of  faith  and  rules  of  con- 
duct as  are  intrinsicaUy  neoeseary,  and 
make  part  of  the  terms  of  salvation — that 
this  office — the  binding  and  loosing  in  re- 
spect of  things  essential— -can  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  none  but  inspired  men,  all  must 
allow ;  and  100  should  add,  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  (like  the  qx>stles)  give  proof 
of  their  inspiration,  and  produce  the  cre- 
dentials of  their  divine  commissioa  by 
working  sensible  miracles. 

§.  2.  Whatever  slight  differences,  how- 
fever,  there  may  be  among  Protestants  as 
to  the  precise  sense  of  these  passages,  and 
of  all  that  our  Lord  has  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  all  agree  in  this;  that  it  will  by 
no  means  bear  the  interpretation  put  on  it 
by  the  Romanists;  who  are  commonly 
supposed,  as  has  been  above  remarked,  to 
derive  from  their  mistaken  view  of  our 
Lord's  expressions  in  this  place,  the  mon- 
strous doctrines  of  the  universal  sapr&- 
aoacy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  her 
infallibility  as  to  matters  of  faith.  I  have 
said  that  these  doctrines  are  supposed  to 
be  thus  derived,  because  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  think  that  such  is  not  really  the 
I  case ;  and  that  in  this  point,  as  in  most 
of  those  connected  with  the  peculiarities 
I  of  Romanism,  the  mistake  is  usually 
committed  of  confounding  cause  and  ef- 
fect When  there  is  any  question  about 
any  of  the  doctrines  or  practices  which 
characterize  that  chnreh,  it  is  natural,  and 
it  IS  common,  to  inquire  on  what  rational 
ai^uroents  or  on  what  scriptural  author- 
ity these  are  made  to  rest ;  the  reasons 
adduced  are  examined,  and,  if  found  in- 
sufficient, the  point  is  considered  as  set- 
fled:  and  so  it  is,  as  far  as  regards  those 
particular  doctrines  or  pmotices,  when 
judged  of  by  an  intelligent  and  unbiassed 
inquirer.  That  which  is  indefensible, 
ought  certainly  to  be  abandoned.  But  it 
is  a  mistake,  and  a  very  common,  and 
-  practically  not  unimportant  one,  to  oon- 
'  elude  that  the  origin  of  eaeh  tenet  cur  prae- 


ties  is  to  be  found  in  thoae  aigmmts  or 

texts  which  are  urged  in  support  of 
it; — that  they  furnish  tlie  cause,  00  the 
removal  of  which  the  effects  will  cease  of 
course — and  that  when  once  those  rea- 
sonings are  exploded,  and  those  texts 
rightly  explained,  all  danger  is  at  end  of 
falling  into  similar  errors.  The  fact  is,  that 
in  a  great  number  of  instances,  and  bj  no 
means  exclusively  in  questions  connected 
with  religion,  the  erroneous  belief  or  prac- 
tice has  arisen  first,and  the  theory  has  been 
derived  afterwards  for  its  support  la 
whatever  opinions  or  conduct  nken  are  led 
by  any  human  propensiUea,  they  seek  to 
defend  and  justiiy  these  by  the  best  argu- 
ments they  can  devise ;  and  then,  assign- 
ing, as  they  often  do,  in  perfect  sincerity, 
these  arguments  as  the  cause  of  their 
adopting  such  notions,  they  misdirect  the 
course  of  our  inquiry.  And  Urns  the 
chance  (however  small  it  may  be  at  any 
rate)  of  rectifying  tlieir  errors,  is  dimi- 
nished. For  if  these  be  in  reality  tracea- 
ble to  some  deep-seated  principle  of  our 
nature,  as  soon  as  ever  one  false  foonda- 
tion  on  which  they  liave  been  placed  '» 
removed,  anotlier  will  be  substituted :  as 
soon  as  one  theory  is  proved  untenable,  a 
new  one  will  be  devised  in  its  ]^aoe.  And 
in  the  mean  time,  we  ourselves  are  liable 
to  be  lulled  into  a  false  security  against 
errors,  whose  real  origin  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  universal  propensities  of  human  nature. 

Not  only  Romanism,  but  almost  eteiy 
system  of  superstition,  in  order  to  be 
rightly  understood,  should  be  (if  I  may 
so  speak)  read  backwards.  To  take  an 
instance,  in  illustiation  of  what  has  been 
said,  from  the  mythological  system  oC  the 
ancients ;  if  we  inquire  why  the  rites  of 
sepulture  were  regarded  by  them  as  of 
such  vast  importance,  we  are  told  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  system  of  religions  be- 
lief, the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies  were 
nnburied,  were  doomed  to  wander  dis- 
consolate on  the  banks  of  the  river  Styx. 
Such  a  tenet,  supposing  it  previously  es- 
tablished, was  undoubtedly  well  oalca- 
lated  to  produce  or  increase  the  feeling 
in  question  :  but  is  it  not  much  the  more 
probable  supposition,  that  the  natunl 
anxiety  about  our  mortal  remains,  which 
has  been  felt  in  every  age  and  countiy, 
and  which  those  who  partake  of  it  are  at 
a  loss  to  explain  and  justify,  drovi>  them 
to  imagine  and  adopt  the  theory  which 
gave  a  ntional  appeaianoe  to  feelings  and 
practices  already  existing  ? 

Agam,  if  the  Romanists  are  urged  to  de- 
fend and  explain  their  practice  of  praying 
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for  tbe  soulfl  departed,  they  refer  u9  U>  the 
doctriaee  of  their  church  respectiDg  piir- 
gatory.  But  it  ie  not  really  the  doetriae 
of  purgatoVy  which  led  to  prayers  for  the 
dead ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  douhtleee  ihe 
practice  of  praying  for  the  dead  thai  gave 
rise  to  that  doctrine;  a  doctrine  whieh 
manifestly  savoura  of  having  been  invented 
to  serve  a  purpose.  Accordingly  it  never, 
1  believe,  found  its  way  into  the  Greek 
church,  though  prayers  (or  the  dead 
(diflicuit  as  it  is  to  justify  aueh  a  practice 
on  other  grounds)  has  long  pcevailed  in 
thai  church,  no  less  Uian  in  the  Romish. 
If,  agaio^  we  call  on  the  Romanists  to 
justify  their  invocation  of  saints,  which 
seems  to  confer  on  these  the  divine  attri- 
bute of  omnipresence,  they  tell  us  ^t 
the  Almighty  miraculously  reveals  to  the 
glorified  saints  in  heaven  the  preyera  ad- 
dressed to  them,  and  then  listens  to  their 
intercession  in  behalf  of  the  supplicants. 
But  the  real  state  of  the  case  doubtless  is, 
thai  the  practice  which  began  gradually 
in  popular  superstition,  and  was  fostered 
and  sanctioned  by  the  mingled  weakness 
and  corruption  of  the  priesthood,  was 
afterwards  supported  by  a  theory  too  un- 
ibuuded  and  too  extravagantly  absurd  to 
have  ever  obtained  a  general  reception, 
had  it  not  come  in  aid  of  a  practice  al- 
ready established,  and  which  could  be 
defended  on  no  better  grounds. 

r  And  the  same  principle  will  apf^y  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  Romish  errors; 
the  cause  assigned  for  each  of  them  will 
in  general  be  found  to  be  in  reality  its 
efiect; — ^the  aiiguments  by  which  it  is 
supported — to  have  gained  currency  from 
men's  partiality  for  the  conclusion.  It  is 
thus  that  we  must  explain,  what  is  at  firat 
sight  so  great  a  panulox,  the  vast  di&r- 
ence  of  effect  apparendy  produced  in 
minds  of  no  contemptible  powera,  by  the 

I  same  arguments ;— the  frequent  inemcacy 
of  the  most  cogent  reasonings,  and  the 
hearty  satisfaction  with  which  the  most 
futile  ara  often  listened  to  and  adopted. 
Nothing  is,  in  general,  easier  than  to  con- 
vince one  who  is  prepared  and  desirous  to 
be  convinced ;  or  to  gain  any  one's  full  ap- 
probation of  arguments  tending  to  a  con- 
clusion he  has  already  adopted;  or  to 
refute  triumphantly  in  his  eyes,  any  ob- 
jections brought  against  what  ho  is  un- 
willing to  doubt  An  ai|fument  which 
shall  have  made  one  convert,  or  even 
settled  one  really  doubting  mind,  though 
it  is  not  of  course  necessarily  a  sound  ar- 
gument, will  have  accomplished  more  than 

I  one  which  receives  the  unhesitating  assent 


|Smd  loud  applause  of  thousaads  who  had 
%ilready  embraced,  or  were  pcedisposed  to 
j  embrace,  the  conclusion. 

1  am  aware  that  there  is  in  some  minds 
an  opposite  tendency,  to  excessive  doubt 
I  in  cases  where  their  wishes  are  strong ; 
a  morbid  distrust  of  evidence  which  they 
are  especially  anxious  to  find  conclusive. 
Difieneat  temperaments  (sometimes  vary* 
ing  with  the  state  of  health  of  each  indivi* 
dual)  lead  towards  these  contrary  mie» 
calculations.  Each  of  as  probably  has  a 
natural  leaning  to  one  or  other  (often  to 
both,  alternately)  of  these  infirmities— the 
over^estimato  or  under*estimate  of  the 
reasons  in  &vour  of  a  conclusion  we  wish 
to  find  true.  The  difficulty  is,  not  to  fly 
from  one  extrame  to  the  othor,  but  to 
avoid  both,  and  to  give  an  unbiassed  ver* 
diet  according  to  the  evidence ;  preserving 
the  indiflerence  of  the  judgmuU  even  in 
cases  where  the  will  cannot,  and  indeed 
should  not  be  iudifierent 

Obvious,  however,  as  these  principles 
must  appear,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
lose  sight  of  them ;  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  hear  wonder  expressed  at  the  supposed 
weakness  of  underetanding  oi  those  who 
assent  to  arguments  utterly  invalid,  but  to 
which  they  have  in  fact  never  applied 
their  minds.  And  it  is  much  more  com- 
inon  to  hear  some  coune  of  .argument 
confidendy  proclaimed  as  triumphant  and 
decisive  in  establishing  or  refuting  some 
doctrine,  merely  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  approved  by  those  predisposed  to 
assent  to  it  Whether,  in  fact,  it  be  such 
or  not,  it  is  impossible  we  can  fully  esti- 
mate its  weight  till  we  have  seen  it  tried 
in  an  even  balance,  or  against  a  preponde- 
rating scale ; — ^till  we  have  seen  how  it  is 
received  by  the  indififerent,  or  the  adverse. 
For,  through  the  operation  of  the  principle 
I  have  been  q>eaking  of,  arguments  have 
i  commanded  the  unhesitating  assent  of  all 
imen,  for  centuries  together,  without  pos- 

faessing.,  in  reality,  any  weight  at  all. 
§.  3.  It  is,  on  many  accounts,  of  great 
practical  importance  to  trace,  as  far  as  we 
I  are  able,  each  error  to  its  real  souree.  If, 
for  instance,  we  supposed  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  to  be  really  founded,  as 
the  Romanists  pretend,  and  as,  no  doubt, 
many  of  them  sincerely  believe,  on  the 
words  ^^  this  is  my  body,''  we  might  set 
this  dow^  as  an  instance  in  which  the 
language  of  Scripture  rashly  interpreted 
has  led  to  error.  Doubtless  tliere  are 
such  instances ;  but  1  can  never  believe 
that  this  is  one  of  them;  viz.,  that  men 
really  were  Ud  by  the  words  in  question 
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to  believe  in  tranaubBtantiation ;  for  be- 
aides  the  intrinsic  improbability  ai  aiich 
an  error  having  so  arisen^  we  have  the 
additicmal  proof,  that  the  passage  was 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  ChristiaQ 
world  for  ten  eenturies  before  the  doctrine 
was  thought  of.  And  again,  if  we  suppose 
the  doctrine  to  have,  in  fact,  arisen  from 
the  misinterpretation  of  the  text,  we  shall 
expect  to  remove  the  error  by  shewing 
reasons  whereby  the  passage  should  be 
understood  differently :  a  very  reasonable 
expectation,  where  the  doctrine  has  sprung 
from  the  midnterpretalion ;  but  quite 
otherwise,  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  «ii«- 
inlerpretaium  has  sprung  from  the  doC' 
trine.  When  there  was  a  leaning  in  men's 
minds  towards  the  reception  of  the  tenet, 
they  of  course  looked  for  the  best  con- 
,  firmation  of  it  that  Scripture  would  afford. 

There  is  no  instance,  however,  that 
better  exemplifies  the  operation  of  this 
principle,  than  the  one  immediately  before 
us — the  Romish  doctrines  of  the  universal 
supremacy  and  infallibility  of  their  church. 
If  we  inquire  how  the  Romanists  came  so 
strangely  to  mistake  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture to  which  they  appeal,  we  shall  be 
utterly  bewildered  in  conjecture,  unless 
we  read  backwards  the  lesson  imprinted 
on  their  minds,  and  seek  for  the  true  cause 
in  the  natural  predisposition  to  look  out 
for,  and  implicitly  trust,  an  infallible 
guide,  and  to  find  a  refuge  from  doubts 
and  dissensions,  in  the  unquestioned  and 
unlimited  authority  of  the  church.  This 
^indeed  had  been  gradually  established, 
and  vested  in  the  Romish  see,  before  it 
was  distinctly  claimed.  Men  did  not 
submit  to  the  authority,  because  they  were 
convinced  it  was  of  divine  origin  and  in- 
fallible ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
convinced  of  this,  because  they  were  dis- 
posed so  to  submit  The  tendency  to 
^  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men,''  and  to  acquiesce  in  such  teach- 
ing, is  not  the  efilect,  but  the  cause,  of  their 
being  taken  for  the  commandments  of  God. 

Unwilling  as  men  may  be  to  submit 
their  actions  to  an  uncontrolled  despotbm, 
that  indolence  of  mind  which  the  Greek 
historian  remarks  as  making  them  ^  averse 
to  take  trouble  in  the  investigation  of 
truth,  and  willing  rather  to  acquiesce  in 
what  is  ready-decided  for  them,"  has,  in 
all  ages,  and  on  all  subjects,  disposed 
multitudes  to  save  themselves  this  trouble, 
and  escape  at  the  same  time  the  uneasi- 
ness of  doubting,  by  an  im]^icit  submis- 
sion to  some  revered  authority.  The 
disposition  indeed  to  submit  and  assent 


implicitly  is  (like  all  our  other  natural 
propensities)  nothing  intrinsically  and  es- 
sentially bad,  when  rightly  directed,  and 
duly  controlled ;  but,  like  all  the  rest,  is 
liable  to  misdirection  and  excess.    What- 
ever is  satisfactorily  proved  to'come  from 
God  is  entUled  to  our  submissive  assent; 
and  whatever  there  is  of  what  He  has  re- 
vealed to  us,  that  surpasses  human  com- 
prehension, has  a  claim  to  be  received  on 
his  authority  alone,  without  vain  attempts 
to  explain  or  to  prove  it  ^^  a  priori."  That 
the  implidt  deference  justly  due  to  Divine 
authority,  should  have  been  oflten  unduly 
extended  to  human,  is  what  we  might,iftHn 
the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  have  even  ante- 
cedently conjectured ;  and  no  one  can  sup- 
pose that  this  misdirected  and  excessive 
veneration  originated   in   the  church  of 
Rome,  or  is  even  confined  to  the  case  of 
religion,  who  recollects  that  the  decisive 
appeal  of  the  Pythagoreans  to  the  ^  ipue 
dixit"  of  their  master  was  even  proverbial 
among  the  ancients :  and  that  at  a  later 
period,  tlie  authority  of  Aristotle  on  philo- 
sophiod  questions  was  for  many  ages  re- 
garded as  no  less  decisive.    To  question 
his  decisions  on  these  matters  was  long 
considered  as  indicating  no  leas  presump- 
tuous rashness,  than  to  dispute  those  of 
the  church  of  Rome  as  to  matters  of  iaith. 
§.  4.  As  for  the  local  extent  of  the 
Roman  pontifTs  jurisdiction,  the  claim  of 
universal  supremacy  for  that  particular 
see  is  of  course  an  error  of  the  Romanists 
as  Romanists;  for  though  the  same  en- 
croaching and  ambitious  disposition  may 
exist  in  others  as  in  the  Romish  hier- 
archy,, it  must  of  course,   wherever  it 
exists,  lead  each  to  extend  the  dominion 
and  exalt  the  power,  of  his  own  church, 
state,  empire,  or    school,  over  otheis. 
But  the  tendency  to  claim  or  to  pay  no- 
due  deference  to  the  authority  of  unin- 
spired men,  is  an. error  of  the  Roman- 
ists, not  as  Romanists,  but   as  human 
beings.    The  degree  of  respect  generally 
paid  and  justly  due  to  the  authority*  of 
the  wise---the  virtuous — dhe  teamed — ^the 
majority — ^which  amounts  to  a  presump- 
tion^ more  or  less  strong,  of  what  they 
have  maintained — a  presumption  which 
demands  a  careful  examination  of  the  rea- 
sons on   both  sides,  before  we  decide 
against  them— this  respect  was  gradually 
heightened    into  a  blind    acquiescence, 
which  forbade  men  even  to  seek  for  rea- 
sons at  all.    The  morbid  dread  of  nnce^ 


*  An  important  ambigoity^  in  the  wordlMliiOBtf 
Witt  ba  pnaentiiy  wrtked* 
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tatnty,  perplexity,  and    dnsen^i^^)   led 
them  to  preclude  all  doubts  as  to  the 
sense  of  Scripture,  by  a  decisive  authority ; 
an  authority  which  they  pretend  to  rest  on 
a  text  whose  sense  is  in  itself  doabtful  ;* 
and  thus  to  save,  as  it  were,  the  ship  from 
being  tossed  by  winds  and   waves,  by 
casting  anchor  on  an  object  which  was 
itself  floating.     But  they  succeeded  in 
delivering  themselves  from  actual  doubt, 
though  not  from  reasons  for  doubt ;  and 
were  lulled  into  that  apathetic  tranquillity, 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  compulsory 
cessation  of  discussion.     '^Seeing  then 
that  these  things  cannot  be  spol^n  against^ 
ye  ought  to  be  quiet,''  is  an  expression 
which  may  be  used  to  characterize  this 
indolent  uninquiring  acquiescence.    They 
were  to  receive    '  ....... 

church  decreed. 

received ;  even  though  ignorant  of  what 
ouiny  of  the  doctrines  were,  to  which 
they  thus  assented. 

«^  Is  it  conceivable,''  they  thought,  ^  that 
the  great  body  of  the  church,  including 
all  its  governors,  for  whose  preservation 
in  the  right  way  so  many  thousands  of 
pious  Christians  have  been  always  daily 
oflering  up  their  prayers,  and  with  whom 
Christ  promised  to  be,  always,  even  unto 
the  end — is  it  cooceivabie  that  all  these 
should  have  been  for  ages  together  in 
gross  and  dangerous  error  on  important 
points  ?  No,  surely,"  they  said  to  them- 
selves and  to  each  other,  ^  this  is  impos- 
sible ;  it  could  never  have  been  permitted." 
Now  if  this  is  not  possible,  the  church 
must  be  in&llible. 

{ "  If  we  consider,  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  growth  of  the  doctrine,  we  shall  no 
longer  think  it  so  strange  as  at  first  sight 
it  appears,  that  such  a  claim  should  have 
arisen.  Nor  (which  is  more  important 
for  our  purpose)  shall  we  think  it  incredi- 
ble, that  a  similar  course  of  reasoning 
should  be  likely  to  take  place  in  the  minds 
of  Protestants,  and  should  lead  to  a  like 

I  result : — ^that  the  supposition,  of  any  error 
in  religious  mattere  besetting  wise,  good, 
pious,  learned,  humble,  and  diligent  men, 
should  appear  so  strange^  that  at  length 
the  9lrangene89  should  be  regarded  as 
amounting  to  impossibility;  and  when 
once  this  point  is  reached,  the  claim  to 
infallibility  is  virtually  set  up. 

It  must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  the 
claim  of  infallibility  in  the  church,  when 

I  it  is  distincdy  avowed,  is  at  least  more 
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consistent — perhaps  I  may8aym<Nre  ho- 
nest— ^than  the  sort  of  appeal  which  is 
somethnes  made  Protestants  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  ^'  universal  church,"  and 
which  may  be  characterized  by  the  homely 
though  expressive  proverbial  metaphor,  of 
^  playing  fiist  and  loose."  A  person  is 
loudly  censured  perhaps  for  taking  a  dif- 
ferent view  <^  some  doctrine  from  that 
which,  it  is  assumed,  prevailed  generally 
in  the  church  (i.  e.  the  great  mass  of 
Christians)  for  many  ages ;  the  writers, 
termed.^ the  Fathers,"  are  appealed  to; 
and  it  is  represented  as  inconceivable, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  world 
should  have  long  been  in  error  on  such 
and  such  a  point  /  And,  no  doubt,  there 
is  a  presumption*  m  favour  of  what  has 


whatever  the  holy  Catholic  ubeen  long  admitted  by   the    minority; 

1,  or  might  decree,  to  be 'stronger  arguments  are  called  for  against 
'it,  than  if  it  were  something  novel,  or  the 
opinion  only  of  a  few.  But  when  this 
presumption  is  adduced  as  nearly  deci- 
sive, and  it  is  then  urged,  on  the  other 
side,  as  it  consistently  may  be,  that  the 
great  majority,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  are,  and  have  been  for 
many  centuries,  and  were,  at  ike  very  time 
referred  to^  worshippers  of  relics,  and  of 
the  Virgin,  8lc.,  the  same  Protestant  ad- 
vocate will  reply,  that  these  doctrines  are 
tci»crip<ura7^-that  human  divines  are  fal- 
lible, and  that  we  ought  to  ^  obey  God 
nther  than  man."  Now  if  we  regard  the 
^  Fathers"  as  men  subject  to  human  in- 
firmity, and  teaching  truth  mixed  with 
error,  we  ought  to  appeal  to  them  as  such : 
if  we  appeu  to  them,  or  to  any  set  of 
men,  with  an  air  of  decisive  triumph,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  admit  their  infalli- 
bility throughout  It  surely  is  not  fair  to 
make  the  church's  authority  of  the  highest 
or  the  lowest  value,  according  as  it  hap- 
pens to  support,  or  to  oppose,  our  own 
fcpnclusions. 

§.  5.  Indeed,  monstrous  as  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church 
at  first  sight  appears,  and  widely  dififerent 
as  the  claim  is  usually  regarded  from  any 
that  have  ever  been  advocated  by  Protest- 
ants, there  have  not  been  wanting  persons 
who  (in  consequence  perhaps  of  the  pre- 
valence of  the  practice  just  noticed)  have 
represented  the  Romish  church  as  differ^ 
ing  little  in  this  point  from  our  own,  and 
indeed  every  other.  "  It  is  true,"  (they 
say,)  ^'  the  church  of  England  disclaims 
the  right  of  requiring  assent  to  any  article 
of  faith  which  may  not  be  proved  by 


•  See  Bluioo  White's  **  Bndenoe  sgMnirt  Ca- 


^  *  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  ptrtL  chap.  iiL  ^.  2. 
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Scriptnre :  but  ihen  if  she  claims  the  ri^bt 
of  deciding  without  appeal  what  doctrines 
are  scriptural,  and  requires  of  all  her 
members  the  admission,  not  only  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  but  of  her  inter- 
pretation of  it,  and  an  admission  of  all  the 
doctrines  founded  on  that  interpretation, 
the  same  end  is  gained :  since  even  the 
church  of  Rome  might  have  professed  to 
appeal  to  Scripture  in  behalf  all  her  doc- 
trines, retaining  the  power  of  deciding  defi- 
nitely what  books  should  be  received  as 
Scripture,  and  what  is  the  true  sense  of 
each  passage.  ^^The  difference  then,'' 
they  urge,  (I  am  quoting  the  arguments  of 
an  author  of  no  mean  ability,)  ^  between 
tlie  two  churches,  amounts  only  to  this ; 
that  the  one  cannot  err,  and  the  other 
never  does;  the  one  is  infallible,  and  the 
other  always  in  the  right"  For  though 
it  is  declared  that  other  churches  have 
erred,  and  not  denied  that  our  own  majr, 
it  is  never  admitted  that  ours  (as  consti* 
tuted  at  the  Reformation)  ha$  fallen  into 
any  error. 

This  charge  of  advancing  a  virtnal  claim 
to  infallibility,  though  specious  at  the  first 
glance,  melts  away  before  a  close  eza-^ 
roination ;  for,  in  fact,  the  claim  of  our 
church  is  no  other  than  even  every  indi* 
vidual^  without  any  arrogance,  advances, 
and  cannot  but  advance,  in  his  own  be- 
half. Whoever  professes  to  hold  any 
doctrine,  implies  by  that  very  expression 
his  conviction  of  its  truth.  For  an  indi>« 
vidual  (and  a  church  no  less)  to  acknow- 
ledge the  erroneousness  of  his  present 
tenets,  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
And  the  erroneousness  of  many  of  her 
former  tenets,  during  our  subjection  to  the 
papal  sway,  our  church  amply  acknow- 
ledged by  the  very  act  of  reforming. 

Hut  every  church  must  have  certain 
terms  of  communion,  the  rejection  of 
which  implies  exclusion  from  that  com- 
munion; since  the  very  idea  of  a  reli- 
gious society  is  incompatible  with  a  fun« 
damental  discrepancy  of  religious  per- 
suasion. And  since  such  discrepancies 
may,  and  do,  exist  among  those  who 
agree  in  admitting  the  supreme  authority 
of  Scripture,  it  is  plain  that  this  admission 
cannot  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  bond  of 
union.  Our  church,  therefore,  (as  every 
religious  society  must  do,  either  avow- 
edly or  virtually,)  fixed  on  certain  doc- 
trines as  necessary  to  be  admitted  by  those 
who  should  be  members  of  it;  not  de- 
nouncing as  heretics*  the  members  of 


other  churches  who  might  hold  difiersnt 
doctrines;  but  of  course  not  admitting 
her  own  to  be  erroneous ;  which  would 
be  saying  in  the  same  breath  that  they  are 
not  her  own.  An  individual  indeed  wiU 
often  have  not  made  up  his  mind  as  to  this 
or  that  question;  and  will  often  express 
doubts  as  to  some  opinion  which  he  is 
rather  inclined  to  adopt:  but  for  a  church 
to  make  a  declaration  of  doubt  wooM 
be  absurd.  In  whatever  points  our  re- 
formers felt  themselves  undecided,  and  in 
whatever,  though  themselves  convinced, 
they  thought  it  unnecessary  to  require 
general  assent-^on  sach  points  they  would 
of  course  say  nothing.  Whatever  tliey 
set  forth,  they  could  not  but  set  forth,  as, 
in  their  judgment,  both  true,  and  essential. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  for  a  church  to 
multiply  unnecessarily  her  articles  of  faith, 
and  thus  narrow  too  much  the  terms  of 
her  communion :  but  if  in  any  ease  this 
fault  were  committed,  and  even  if  we  sup- 
pose many  of  the  doctrines  so  laid  down 
to  be  fundamentally  erroneous,  still  this 
fault  would  be  of  a  totally  difierent  kind 
from  that  of  advancing  a  claim  to  infal- 
libility.* 

In  short,  to  profess  certain  doctrines, 


has  depoanesd  the  Rwnmiite  ■■  erroneous  saiMJ, 
but  not  at  heretieaL  U  ona  biought  up  in  the 
bosom  of  oar  chaich  wars  to  preach,  for  imiaiioef 
the  doctrine  of  the  ncrifioe  of  the  maas,  he  would 
be  properly  pronounced  as  heretical ;  but  we  claim 
no  spiritual  authority  over  the  members  of  other 
churchea.  The  Romanists  do;  and  aoconlingly 
denominala  us,  with  peifect eonaislBney,  beratioi; 
as  being  property  memben,  though  nbeUioui 
meoA&n,  of  their  chnich.  See  Blanco  Whitest 
Eridenoe  against  Catholicism,  p.  118^  and  HiDdf* 
History,  vol  ii.  p.  41 — 4d. 

*  Mudi  of  the  confonon  of  thought  whidi  bai 

arisen  on  tins  subject  is  to  be  traoad  to  the  ambi* 

gnity  of  the  woid  "  authority;*'  which  is  some* 

,  times  used,  in  the  primaiy  aenas,  (oonwpoDding 

'  with  audoritas,)  to  signify  the  weight  asogned  to 

'  the  example  or  opinion  of  thoee  who,  in  any  point, 

are  likely  to  be  competent  Judges,  and  whidi  raises 

a  presumption  in  favour  of  what  they  hare  dons 

or  maintained ;  as  when  ws  appeal  to  the  *«Mlho^ 

ity**  of  aome  historian  or  phiioaopher:  but  sorae- 

'  times  again,  and  that  not  unfrequently,  it  it  xutd 

(in  the  sense  of  potestat)  to  signify  power^  to 

which  we  are  absolutely  bound  to  submit;  ts 

when  we  speak  of  the  authority  of  a  magistiats. 

j  The  language  of  our  article  keeps  dear  of  this 

ambiguity,  hi  the  statement,  that « the  flhoreh  bss 

I  powtr  to  ordain  rites  and  oeremonies,'*  (not  at 

variance  with  God's  Word,)  and  has  authority  m 

I  controversies  of  faith."    But  still,  the  use  of  tlM 

I  word  authority  in  the  sense  of  power  b  so  com- 

!  mon,that  it  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  aided  in  proda» 

j  ing  the  impression,  that  a  daim  is  advaoesd  by 

|ths  church  of  bdng  an  in&UiMs  intsipralsr  of 

*  It  is  well  woith  remsiking,  that  oar  church  i  Scripture. 
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ftnd  (which  is  implied  hy  so  doing)  to  de- 
clare that  those  doctrines  are  irw^  ia,  for 
every  church,  allowable,  because  inevita- 
ble ;  to  err  in  any  of  those  doctrines,  or 
in  the  mode  of  setting  them  forth,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  readiness  to  correct  any  thing 
that  shall  be  proved  at  variance  with 
Scripture  or  wiUi  reason,  is  nothing  un- 
pardonable, nor,  in  its  results,  incurable : 
while  to  deny  the  liability  to  error,  and  to 
claim,  without  warrant,  the  infallibility 
which  hnplies  Inspiration,  is  in  itself  pre- 
sumptuous impiety,  and  leads  to  intermi- 
nable corruption. 

For  the  difference  is  no  mere  theoreti- 
cal nicety,  but  of  most  extensive  practi- 
cal importance.  The  claim  to  exemption 
from  error  shuts  the  door  against  reifomL 
The  smallest  change  in  any  article  of 
faith  would  break  the  talisman  of  infalli- 
bility, and  the  magic  edifice  of  papal  do- 
minion would  crumble  into  ruins.  In 
matters  of  discipline^  indeed,  the  Romish 
church  might  introduce  refonns,  without 
compromising  her  claim ;  since  there  the 
question  is  one  not  of  truth,  but  of  expe- 
diency :  which  may  vary  in  each  different 
age  and  country.  But  her  regulations  re- 
specting discipline  have  been  so  inter- 
twined with  doctrinal  points,  that  she  has 
generally  dreaded  to  alter  any  thing,  lest 
her  infallibility  should  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. For  instance,  it  has  never  been 
contended  that  the  adoration  of  images 
and  relics  is  essential  to  Christianity ; 
there  would  therefore  be  no  inconsistency 
on  the  part  of  the  Romish  church  in  re^ 
medying  that  abuse:  but  it  has  been 
thought  probable  (and  not  without  reason) 
that  to  do  so  might  raise  suspicions  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  originally  sanctioning  the 
practice,  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  ar^ 
gnments  and  decisions  by  which  it  was 
maintained  against  Protestants — and  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  miraculods  legends  con- 
nected with  it ;  and  the  upholders  of  the 
Romish  system  have  accordingly  always 
dreaded  (as  was  remarkably  exemplified 
not  long  since  in  respect  of  some  efforts 
towards  such  an  amelioration,  made  in 
Germany)  to  touch  a  single  stone  of  their 
infirm  fabric,  lest  another,  and  another 
should  be  displaced.  For  those  who  are 
conscious,  or  who  at  all  suspect,  (whether 
with  or  without  good  reason,)  that  great 
part  of  the  system  they  are  maintaining 
is  thoroughly  unsound,  are  naturally  led 
to  regard  the  beginning  of  reformation 
(even  as  Solomon  says  of  the  beginning 
of  strife)  as  ^like  the  letting  out  of  wa- 
ter \^  when  once  commenc^  they  know 


not  to  what  it  may  proceed,  or  how  it 
can  be  stopped.  And  thus  it  is  that  the 
claim  to  infallibility  burdens  the  church 
of  Rome  with  a  load  of  long-accumulated 
errors  and  abuses,  to  which  many  proba- 
bly of  her  adherents  are  by  no  means 
blind,  but  of  which  they  know  not  how 
to  relieve  her. 

To  this  evil  must  be  added,  that  the  claim 
of  an  infallibility  independent  of  Scripture, 
naturally  tends  towards  the  result  Which 
in  fact  took  place,  the  prohibition  of  tmns^ 
lations,and  the  discouragement  of  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  needless,  and  unsafe, 
for  the  mass  of  the  Christian  laity.  And 
even  after  the  removal  or  relaxation  of  this 
restriction,  the  people,  even  with  the  Bible 
in  their  hands,  are  evidently  far  less  likely 
to  perceive  the  erroneousness  of  any  doc- 
trines of  their  church,  if  that  church  does 
not  profess  to  rest  those  doctrines  on 
Scripture  alone,  but  on  her  own  independ^ 
ent  and  paramount  authority.  Thou- 
sands must  have  perceived  many  Romish 
tenets  to  be  unwarranted  by  Scripture^ 
who  have  yet  never  thought  of  regarding 
that  as  ground  for  calling  them  m  ques- 
ticHi.  On  the  other  hand,  ^  even  corrupt 
churches,  provided  they  did  not  suppress 
the  Scriptures,  or  disallow  them  as  the 
only  rule  of  ftiith,  may  still  afford  to  many 
of  their  members  the  means  of  correcting 
their  errors,  and  ascertaining  the  essential 
truths  of  Christianity.*'* 

§.  6.  But  are  Protestants  dien,  as  long 
as  they  do  but  acknowledge  these  princi- 
ples, exempt  from  all  danger  of  any  such 
error  as  that  for  which  the  Romish  church 
has  now  been  censured  ?  By  no  means. 
Such  might  indeed  have  been  the  case  had 
the  claim  to  infallibility  for  the  decisions  of 
the  church,  and  the  comparative  disr^ard 
of  Scripture,  been  the  causSy  instead  of 
being,  as  in  truth  it  was,  the  effect^  of  the 
tendency  to  pay  undue  deference  to  hu- 
man authority.  The  real  cause  of  that 
tendency  is  to  be  sought  in  the  principles 
of  our  common  nature ; — in  the  disposi- 
tion to  carry  almost  to  idolatry  the  vene- 
ration due  to  the  wise,  and  good,  and 
great; — in  the  dislike  of  doubtand  of  trou- 
blesome investigation — the  dread  of  per- 
plexity and  disagreement — and  the  desire 
of  having  difficult  questions  finally  settled, 
and  brought  into  the  form  of  dogmas 
ready  prepared  for  acceptance  in  a  mass. 
While  this  dispositiont  continues  to  form 


*  Hawkins  on  Tradition,  p.  42. 
j- Which  cinnot  perfaapa  be  so  well  described 
in  our  language,  as  by  the  words  of  the  GiedL  hit- 
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a  part  of  our  aalure,  we  can  never^  but  by 
continual  self-distrust)  be  safe  from  its  ef- 
fects. And  the  danger  of  virtually  sub- 
stituting human  authority  for  divine  is  the 
greater,  from  the  necessity  which  exists 
of  making  use  of  human  expositions  of 
Scripture ;  not  only  for  the  purpose,  above 
alluded  to,  of  providing  a  symbol,  test,  or 
creed,  (such  as  our  thirty-nine  articles,) 
in  order  to  ascertain  a  sufficient  agree- 
ment in  members  of  the  same  religious 
community,  but  also  for  the  purposes  of 
public  worship,  and  of  catechetical  in- 
struction. For  tlie  sacred  writers  have 
not  only  transmitted  only  one  short  form 
of  prayer,*  and  no  complete  form  for  the 
administration  of  the  Christian  ordinances, 
but  have  not  even  left  us  any  systematic 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trines. These  they  have  left  to  be  col- 
lected from  histories  and  epistles,  evi- 
dently addressed  to  Christians — to  persons 
who  had  already  been  regularly  instructed 
(catechized  as  the  word  is  in  the  original) 
In  the  principles  oi  the  faith  :  thust  leav- 
ing, as  it  should  seem,  to  the  church  the 
office  of  systematically  teacldng^  and  to 
the  Scriptures  that  of  proving  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines. 

And  it  is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  re- 
markable, that  they  should,  all  of  them, 
have  thus  absUiined  from  committing  to 
writing  (what  they  must  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  employing  orally^  a  catechism  \ 
or  course  of  elementary  mstruction  in| 
Christianity,  consisting  of  a  regular  series  , 
of  unquestionable  canons  of  doctrine — 
articles  of  faith  duly  explained  and  de- 1 
veloped — in  short,  a  compendium  of  the 
Christian  religion;  which  we  may  be  sure 
(had  such  ever  existed)  would  have  been 
carefully  transmitted  to  posterity.    This,  | 
I  say,  must  appear  to  every  one,  on  a  lit-  { 
tie  reflection,  something  remarkable ;  but 
it  strikes  me  as  literally  miraculous^    I 
mean,  that  the  procedure  appears  to  me 
dictated  by  a  wisdom  more  than  human ; 
and  that  the  apostles  and  their  immediate 
followers  must  have  been  supematurally 
wUMield   from   taking  a  course   which 
would  naturally  appear  to  them  the  most 
expedienL    Considering  how  very  great 
must  have  been  the  total  number  of  all 
tlie  elders   and   catechists   appointed,  in 
various  places,  by  the  apostles,  and  by 
those  whom  they  commissioned,  it  seems 
hardly  credible,  that  no  one  of  these 

*  Hinds*  History  of  the  Rise  of  Chrisliaiii^, 
voLn.  p.  114,115.  ' 
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should  have  thought  of  doing  what  must 
have  seemed  so  obvious,  as  to  write,  under 
the  superintendence  and  correction  of  the 
apostles,  some  such  manual  for  the  use  of 
his  hearers :  as  was  in  fact  done  repeatedly 
in  subsequent  ages^  (i.  e.  after,  as  we  hold, 
the  age  of  inspiration  was  passed,)  in  all 
the  churches  where  any  activity  existed. 
Thus  much,  at  least,  appears  to  me  indu* 
bitable :  that  impostors  would  have  taken 
sedulous  care  (as  Mahomet  did)  to  set 
forth  a  complete  course  of  instructions  in 
their  faith;  and  tliat  enthusiasts  would 
never  have  failed,  some  of  them  at  least, 
to  &11  into  the  same  plan ;  so  that  an 
omission  which  is,  on  all  human  princi- 
ples, unaccountable,  amounts  to  a  moral 
demonstration  of  the  divine  origin  of  our 
religion.  And  this  aigument,  we  should 
observe,  is  not  drawn  from  the  supposed 
I  wisdom  oC  such  an  appointment:  it  holds 
good  equally,  however  little  we  may  pei^ 
I  ceive  the  expediency  of  the  course  actu- 
ally pursued ;  for  that  which  cannot  have 
I  come  from  man^  must  have  come  from 
I  God*  If  the  apostles  were  neither  en- 
'  thusiasts  nor  impostors,  they  must  have 
been  inspired;  whether  we  can  under- 
stand, or  not,  the  reasons  of  the  proce- 
dure which  the  Holy  Spirit  dictated. 

In  this  case,  however,  attentive  consi- 
deration may  explain  to  us  these  reasons. 
God's  wisdom  doubtless  designed  to  guard 
us  against  a  dang^,  which  I  think  no  hu- 
man wisdom  would  have  foreseen — the 
danger  of  indolently  assenting  to,  and 
committing  to  memory,  a  ^  form  of  sound 
words  ;^'  which  would  in  a  short  time 
have  become  no  more  than  a  form  of 
words  ;-^received  with  passive  reverence, 
and  scrupulously  retained  in  the  mind — 
leaving  no  room  for  doubt — ^furnishing  no 
call  for  vigilant  investigation — affi>rding 
no  stimulus  to  the  attention,  and  makii^ 
no  vivid  impression  on  the  heart  It  is 
only  when  the  nnderatauding^is  kept  on 
the  stretch  by  the  diligent  search — die 
watchful  observation — ^the  careful  deduc- 
tion— which  the  Christian  Scriptures  call 
forth,  by  their  oblique,  incidental,  and 
irregular  mode  of  conveying  the  know- 
ledge of  Christian  doctrines — ^it  is  then 
only,  that  the  feelings,  and  the  moral 
portion  of  our  nature,  are  kept  so  awake 
as  to  receive  the  requisite  impression :  and 
it  is  thus  accordingly  that  Divine  wisdom 
has  provided  for  onr  wants,  ^  Curis  acueos 
mortalia  corda.'' 

It  should  be  observed  also,  that  a  single 
systematic  course  of  instruction,  carrying 
with  it  divine  authority,  would  have  su- 
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]>erBeded  the  fnaing  of  any  ot^9-^>Uiy, 
would  have  made  even  the  aLieiation  of  a 
single  word  of  what  would,  on  this  aup* 
position,  have  been  Scriphtre^*  appear  an 
impious  presumption ;  and  yet  coukl  not 
possibly  have  been  wellHidapted  for  all 
the  varieties  of  station,  sex,  age,  intellee- 
tual  power,  education,  taste,  and  habits 
of  thought  So  that  there  would  have 
been  an  almost  inevitable  danger,  that 
such  an  authoritative  list  of  qredenda 
would  have  been  regarded  by  a  large 
proportion  of  Christians  with  a  blind  and 
unthinking  reverence,  which  would  have 
excited  no  influence  on  the  character; 
they  would  have  had  '^a  fonn  of  godli* 
ness;  but  denying  the  power  thereof," 
the  form  itself  would  have  remained  with 
them  only  as  the  corpse  of  departed  re* 
ligion. 

§•  7.  Such  then  being  the  care  with 
which  God's  providence  has  guarded 
against  leading  us  into  this  temptation,  it 
behoves  us  to  be  careful  that  we  lead  not 
ourselves  into  temptation,  nor  yield  to 
tliose  which  the  natural  propensities  of 
the  human  heart  present  For,  through 
the  operatioD  of  those  principles  which  1 
have  so  earnestly,  and  perhaps  too  co- 
piously, dwelt  on,  we  are  always  under 
more  or  less  temptation  to  exalt  some 
human  exposition  of  the  faith  to  a  prac* 
tical  equality  with  the  Seriptnres,  by  de- 
voting to  that  our  chief  attention,  and 
making  to  it  our  habitual  appeal. 

And  why,  it  may  be  said,  should  we 
scruple  to  do  this?  giving  to  Scriptnre 
the  precedence  indeed  in  point  of  dignity, 
as  the  foundation  on  which  the  other  is 
built,  but  regarding  the  superstructure  as 
no  less  firm  than  the  foundation  on  which 
it  is  fairly  built?  ^  I  am  fully  convinced," 
a  man  may  say,  ^  that  such  and  such  an 
exposition  conveys  the  genuine  doctrines 
of  the  Scriptures:  in  which  case  it  must 
be  no  less  true  than  thfy;  and  may  there- 
fore, by  those  who  receive  it,  be  no  less 
confidently  appealed  to.  Supposing  us 
fully  to  believe  its  truth,  it  answers  to  us 
the  purpose  of  Scripture:  since  we  can 
but  fully  believe  that.  For  in  mathematics, 
for  instance,  we  are  not  more  certain  of 
the  axioms  and  elementary  propositions, 
than  we  are  of  those  other  propositions 
which  are  proved  from  them :  nor  is  there 
any  need  to  go  back  at  every  step  to  those 
first  theorems  which  are  the  foundation 
of  the  whole." 

*  Hinds'  HiAory  of  the  Rise  of  Chiistisni^, 
voL  ii.  p.  8M. 


The  principle  which  1  have  here  stated, 
as  favourably  as  1  am  able,  is  one  which, 
I  believe,  is  ofWn  not  distinctly  stated, 
even  inwardly  in  thought,  by  multitudes 
who  feel  and  act  conformably  to  it. 

One  obvious  answer  which  might  be 
given  to  such  reasoning  is,  that  to  assign 
to  the  deductions  of  uninspired  men  the 
same  perfect  certainty  as  belongs  to  ma<» 
thematical  demonstrations,  and  to  repose 
the  same  entire  confidence  in  their  exposi- 
tions of  Scripture,  as  in  Scripture  itself,  is 
manifestly  to  confer  on  those  men  the  at- 
tribute of  in&llibility.  Believe,  indeed,  we 
must,  in  the  truth  of  our  own  opinions : 
nor  need  it  be  such  a  wavering  and  hesi- 
tating belief,  as  to  leave  us  incessantly 
tormented  by  uneasy  doubts:  but  if  we 
censure  the  Romish  church  for  declaring 
herself  not  liable  to  error,  we  must,  for 
very  shame,  confess  our  own  liability  to 
it,  not  in  mere  words,  but  in  practice ;  by 
being  ever  ready  to  listen  to  argument—* 
ever  open  to  conviction ; — ^by  continually 
appealing  and  referring  at  every  step  ^  to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"— by  con** 
tinuaUy  tracing  up  the  stream  of  religious 
knowledge  to  the  pure  fountain-head — the 
living  waters  of  the  Scriptures. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  dwell 
exclusively  on  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  possibility  of  our  being  mistaken ;  a 
danger  which  of  course  each  one  hopes, 
in  each  particular  case,  to  have  escaped. 
There  is  one  decisive  argument,  perfectly 
simple,  and  accessible  to  every  under- 
standing, and  especially  acceptable  to  a 
pious  mind,  against  employing  any  human 
statement  c^  doctrines  in  place  ot"  Scrip- 
ture as  the  standard  to  be  habitually  ap- 
pealed io:  it  U  not  the  will  of  God  that 
this  should  be  done.  For  if  it  had  been 
his  design,  that  there  should  be  any  such 
regular  system  of  doctrine  for  habitual 
reference,  and  from  which  there  should 
be,  in  ordinary  practice,  no  appeal,  he 
would  surely  have  enjoined,  or  at  least 
permitted,  ^and  the  permission  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  insure  the  same  result,) 
the  framing  of  some  such  confession  of 
faith  or  catechism,  by  his  inspired  ser* 
vants  themselves;  since  such  a  system 
would  fully  have  answered  the  purpose 
in  question,  with  the  great  additional  ad- 
vantage, that  it  must  have  commanded  the 
assent  of  all  who  acknowledge  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures. 

No  church,  therefore,  is  empowered  to 
do  that,  which  God  for  wise  reasons  evi- 
dently designed  should  not  be  done.  He 
has  left  to  the  church  the  office  of  pre^ 
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serving*  the  Scriptures,  and  introducing 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  her  members, 
as  the  sole  standard  of  faith — as  not  merely 
the  first  step  and  foundation  of  proof,  like 
the  elementary  propositions  of  mathema- 
tics, but  as  the  only  source  of  proof;  and 
he  has  led  her  also  the  office  of  teaching 
the  Christian  doctrines  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. A  church  is  authorized  to  set 
forth  for  this  purpose,  1,  Catechisms-*- 
homilies — in  short,  whatever  may  be 
needful  for  systematic  elementary  teaeh^ 
ing :  it  is  authorized  again,  %  to  draw  up 
creeds  as  a  test  or  symbol  to  preserve  uni* 
formity  of  faith  in  her  members :  aod  it  is 
also,  3,  authorized  to  frame  offices  for 
public  worship  and  sdministratton  of  the 
sacraments.  But  all  these  human  compo^ 
sitions  must  be  kept  to  their  own  proper 
uses.  However  wisely  framed  they  may 
be — however  confident,  and  justly  c<mfr* 
dent,  we  may  feel,  of  their  truth  and 
scriptural  character — we  must  never  put 
them  in  the  place  of  Scripture,  by  making 
them  the  standard  of  habitual  appeal. 
Works  of  Christian  instruction  should  be 
employed  for  instruction  ;  works  of  devo- 
tion, for  devotion  ;^-€ymhohca\  works, 
such  as  creeds  and  articles,  for  their 
proper  purpose  of  fumtshing  a  test  of  any 
person's  fitness  to  be  acknowledged  a 
member,  or  a  minister,  of  our  church. 
But  never,  if  we  would  in  deed  and  in 
spirit  avoid  the  errors  of  Romanism — 
never  should  we  appeal  to  creeds,  litur* 

§ies,  or  catechisms,  for  the  proof  of  any 
octrine,  or  the  refutation  of  any  error. 
Never  must  we  admit  as  decisive  such  a 
syllogism  as  this :  ^^  the  doctrines  of  our 
church  are  Scriptural ;  this  is  a  doctrine 
of  our  church ;  therefore,  &c. :"  I  mean, 
this  must  never  be  admitted,  without  im- 
mediately proceeding  to  the  proof  of  the 
first  premiss.  And  whenever  we  refer,  in 
proof  or  disproof  of  any  doctrine,  to  the 
Articles  or  Liturgy,  for  instaflipe,  we  not 
only  should  not  appeal  to  them  alane^ 
but  we  should  also  carefully  point  out 
that  we  refer  to  them  not  as  the  autharixed 
formularies  of  a  churchy  but  simply  as  the 
writings  of  able  and  pious  men,  which 
Would  be  deserving  of  attention,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  merely  private  sermons, 
&c.  To  refer  to  them  as  backed  by  the 
churches  sanctum,  adds  to  them  no  legiti- 
mate force  in  respect  of  the  abstract  truth 
of  any  position.  Such  an  appeal  may  in- 
deed, in  practice,  be  decisive,  (and  justly 


^  Hinds*  Histoiy  of  the  Rise  of  GhriftiBiiity, 
vol  fi.  p.  118. 


so,)  89  far  a«  regards  members  of  oor 
church :  but  it  isy  in  troth,  only  aa  ^  aigo- 
mentum  ad  hominem.''  If  asy  charge 
is  to  be  brought  personally  against  an  ixi- 
dividual,  as  unfit  to  be  a  member  or 
minister  of  the  church,  the  appeal  is  na- 
turally, and  rightly,  made  to  her  formiH 
laries  composed  for  this  very  purpose : 
but  when  the  question  is  not  about  a 
person,  but  a  (ioclniie— whfii  the  abstiact 
truth  of  any  tenet  is  in  question,  ^  to  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony  P^  It  savours 
of  the  spirit  of  Romanism  to  refer  for  tlie 
proof  or  disproof  of  doctrines,  solely,  or 
chiefly,  to  any,  the  most  justly  venerated, 
human  authority— -to  any  thing  but  the 
inspired  word  of  God.  For  if  any  one 
proves  any  thing  from  our  Articles  or 
Liturgy,  for  instance,  either  he  could 
have  proved  it  from  Scripture,  or  he 
could  not :  if  he  could  not,  he  is  impeach- 
ing either  the  scriptural  character  of  the 
church's  doctrines,  or  his  own  knowledge 
of  the  scriptural  basis  on  which  they  rest : 
if  he  could  have  proved  it  from  Scripture, 
that  is  the  eouise  he  should  have  tskok : 
not  only  because  be  would  thus  have 
proved  his  point  both  to  those  who  re- 
ceive our  Articles,  and  also  to  tfaoee  who 
dissent  from  them ;  but  also,  because  it  is 
thus,  and  thus  only,  we  can  preserve  to 
Scripture  its  due  dignity  and  proper  office, 
and  avoid  the  dangerous  and  eneraaehiiig 
precedent  of  substituting  human  authority 
for  divine. 

For  it  is  important  to  remember,  that 
human  formularies,  when  once  the  habit 
is  established  of  making  a  definitive  ap- 
peal to  them  for  the  jHrod*  of  any  disputed 
point,  have  a  tendency  not  only  to  rival, 
but  to  supersede.  Scripture.  They  are 
usually  drawn  up  in  a  more  compact  and 
regular  form,  such  as  to  fecilitate  refer- 
ence ;  and  they  are  purposely  and  care- 
fully framed,  so  as  to  exclude  certain 
particular  interpretations,  which  thoee  of 
a  di^rent  persuasion  have  introduced.* 


*  It  ifl  on  this  ground,  I  beliove,  tint  the  maalen 
of  oeTonl  of  oar  charitjr  ichooli  aro  enjoined  to 
confine  thoDMehres  entiiely  to  the  printed  qocstioos 
drawn  up  for  their  use,  and  to  give  the  chiMien 
no  explanations  of  their  own.  The  consequence 
IB,  that  neither  maaten  nor  pupils  are  trained  to 
exercise  their  minds  in  developing  the  eeoae  of 
Scripture,  but  meniy  to  exeroise  the  naemoiy  in 
reciting  woide  by  rolew  It  is  uiged,  that  the  maslar 
might  fall  into  enois;  and  that  though  the  frmmen 
of  the  printed  questions  and  answers  do  not  dis- 
tinctly claim  infallibility,  their  deliberate  decisions 
are  at  least  fesr  liable  to  enor  than  the  views  which 
might  be  tskan  by  a  number  of  oomperalivdj  on- 
learned  men,  and  axe  kss  liable  to  be  auaoate- 


The  conrvnieiice  thenee  TMaWng  ^^lit 
to  put  U8  the  more  on  our  gvuTd  ag^^nst 
this  encroaching  character  of  homan 
compositions.  More  troublesome  indeed 
may  be  the  diligent  search  of  the  Scrip- 
tures than  a  compendious  appeal  to  esta* 
blished  formularies ;  but  God  has  appoint- 
ed that  this  labour  shall  be  the  Christian's 
lot,  and  shall  bring  with  it  amply  its  own 
rewanl.  The  care,  and  diligence,  and 
patient  thought,  and  watchful  observation 
required  in  drawing  for  ourseWes  the 
Christian  truths  from  the  pure  spring- 
head, will  be  repaid  by  our  having, 
through  divine  grace,  those  truths  ulti- 
mately fixed  in  the  heart  as  well  as  in 
the  understanding; — we  shall  not  only 
^  read,"  but  ^  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest  them,''  so  that  the  heavenly  nou- 
rishment will  enter  into  our  whole  frame, 
and  make  us  not  merely  sound  theolo- 
gians, but,  what  is  much  more,  sincere 
Christians  and  good  men,  truly  ^wise 

stood  than  Scriptare  itielf.  The  same  resfloning 
would,  if  hiMy  foll<fwed  up,  letd  to  the  eubetitution 
of  homHies  drawn  up  by  authori^,  for  all  other 
pfoachiog;  and,  ultimately,  to  the  confinement  of 
the  ScripitureB  themselves  to  a  set  of  authorized 
intprpretera.  How  easily  one  may  be  on  the  high 
road  to  Romanism  without  suspecting  it!  No 
doubt  the  Romanists  are  right  in  maintaining  that 
Scripture  is  liaMe  to  be  wrested  by  «<  the  onleamed 
and  unstable,  to  their  own  destruction;**  and  that 
it  ia  possible  to  draw  up  forms  so  precise  and 
systematic,  as  to  be  less  liable  to  misinterpretation, 
and  expressly  guarded  against  partictilar  erron 
which  have  been  founded  on  particutar  misinter- 
pretations of  Scripture:  and  all  this  ended  in 
their  "  taking  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  neither 
•ntertng  in  themselvea,  nor  suffering  others  to 
enter  in  "  But  even  had  they  (which  is  inooo- 
ceivable,  considering  what  human  nature  is)  em- 
balmed no  doctrinal  errors  in  this  system,  they 
would  filill,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  have 
substituted  a  cold,  lifeless,  formal  orthodoxy  of 
profession,  for  active,  vital,  heartfelt  religion. 
Our  church,  aooordingly,  knowing  that  the  a^ 
tempt  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  error,  leads  to 
the  suppression  of  practically  operating  scriptural 
truth,  braved  the  risk  of  such  errors  as  might 
from  time  to  time  arise,  by  suffering  the  people  to 
study  the  Scriptures,  and  the  ministers  to  expound 
them,  nccoiding  to  the  best  of  (heir  judgment ; 
not  confining  to  the  homilies  any  except  such 
pastors  as  might  be  judged  incompetent  to  preach; 
and  enjoining  the  bishops  to  give  all  diligence  in 
aelecUiig  learned  and  discreet  persons  for  the 
ministry. 

And  it  would  surely  be  the  most  consistent 
with  these  principles  to  select  carefully  the  best 
qualified  masters— to  be  diligent  in  giving  each 
of  them  individually  the  best  instructions,  and  to 
superintend  watchfully  their  instruction  of  their 
acbolara,  than  to  preclude  them  (as  is  in  fact  done, 
on  the  plan  just  alluded  to)  from  giving  them  any 
instruction  at  all. 
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unto  salvation,  through  fatth  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

§.  8..  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup* 
posed,  that  those  are  exempt  from  the 
sjHrit  of  the  error  I  am  speaking  of,  who 
are  the  furthest  removed  from  paying 
undue  deference  to  the  authorized /ormu* 
lories  of  a  chweh.  Many  such  persons 
on  the  contrary  are  particularly  addicted 
^jnrare  in  verba  magistri"—* to  adopt 
blindly,  and  maintain  in  defiance  of  argu- 
ment, whatever  they  are  taught  by  some 
favourite  preacher,  author, or  party ;  whom 
they  thus  invest,  virtually  and  practically, 
wiUi  infallibility.  There  is  no  benefit  in 
an  emancipation  from  the  shackles  of 
Rome  to  men  who  set  up  a  pope  of  their 
own  making,  or  merely  substitute  an  un- 
erring party,  for  an  unerring  church ;  nor 
is  any  thing  gained  by  abstaining  from 
the  use  of  die  term  infallibility,  by  those 
who  believe  in  the  thing. 

Those  among  the  clergy  who  are  par- 
ticulariy  zealous  and  sedulous,  and  par* 
ticularly  successful,  in  awakening  sin* 
ners — in  enlightening  the  ignorant-^in 
administering  consolation  to  the  despond- 
ing, ought  most  especially  to  be  on  their 
guard,  not  only  not  to  encourage  but 
watchfully  to  repress  in  their  hearers  this 
error.  ^  I  depend  entirely  on  Mr.  Such- 
a-one;  he  is  my  stay  and  my  hope;  I 
feel  that  I  should  be  lost  without  him ;  I 
am  sure  every  thing  he  says  is  right,  and 
that  I  am  quite  safe  under  his  guidance :"— * 
this  is  the  sort  of  language  often  heard, 
and  this  the  kind  of  feeling  evinced,  in 
the  case  of  many  a  one  who  has  been 
recalled  from  irreligion,  or  rescued  from 
despair,  through  the  means  of  some 
spiritual  guide:  a  deep-felt,  and  perhaps 
commendable,  gratitude  and  veneration, 
degenerate  into  a  kind  of  idolatry ;  and 
they  at  length  come  to  exalt  him  into 
their  mediator,  intercessor,  and  divine 
Oracle.  This  throws  a  most  flattering 
temptation  in  his  way ;  which  he  must 
be  the  more  vigilant  in  opposing.  He 
must  not  only  be  ever  ready  to  adopt  the 
Apostle  Paul's  cautions,  ^  Sirs,  why  do 
ye  these  things?  we  ourselves  also  are 
men  of  like  passions  with  you  :"  **  Every 
one  of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,"  &c. 
"  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you  ?  or  were 
ye  baptized  into  the  name  of  Paul  ?" — 
but  more  than  this,  he  must  also  warn 
his  hearers,  that  whereas  Paul,  having 
been  instructed  by  divine  revelation,  was 
an  infallible  guide,  he  himself,  having  no 
such  inspiration,  claims  accordingly  no 
inMibility ;  and  he  must  therefore  exhort 
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often,  and  earnestly,  the  flock  (not  hU^ 
but  Christ^s)  committed  to  his  care,  in* 
stead  of  pinning;  their  faith  to  his  bare 
word,  to  exercise  their  own  minds — to 
weigh  well  the  reasons  he  lays  before i(^ 
them — and  to  study  for  themselves,  as 
carefully  as  their  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, the  Scriptures  which  he  is  endea- 
vouring to  expound  to  them. 

Still  stronger  to  some  minds  is  the 
temptation  to  become,  each  man  a  pope 
to  himself,  by  indulging  the  habit  of 
making  his  decisions  on  some  points  like 
^^the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  altereth  not,"  and  of  enrolling 
them  as  it  were  in  a  certain  code,  which 
is  thenceforward  not  to  be  open  to  dis* 
cussion.  Such  persons  make  up  their 
minds  perhaps  on  few  points,  and  with 
cautious  deliberation;  but  having  once 
adopted  an  opinion,  will  listen  afterwards 
to  no  arguments  against  it.  ^  I  have  long 
adopted"  (says  a  respectable  and  amiable 
writer)  *'  an  expedient  which  I  have  found 
of  singular  service.  I  have  a  shelf  in  my 
study  for  tried  authors;  and  one  in  my 
mind  for  tried  principles  and  characters. 
When  an  author  has  stood  a  thorough 
examination,  and  will  bear  to  be  taken  as 
a  guide,  I  put  him  on  a  shelf.  When  I 
have  fully  made  up  my  mind  on  a  prin- 
ciple, I  put  it  on  the  shelf.    A  hundred 


might  possibly  be  mistaken  on  the  point 
on  which  nevertheless  he  would  bear  no 
discussion,  thb,  it  is  plain,  would  aggm* 
vate  the  fitult 

^But,"  they  say,  ^it  is  extravagant 
scepticism  to  be  certain  of  nothing;  it  is 
an  absurd  and^a  wretched  thing  to  hare 
no  faith  in  any  thing,  but  to  be  for  ever 
wavering  and  hesitating."  I  need  hardly 
say  that  is  not  what  I  recommend.  The 
lover  of  truth  need  not  be  always  in 
actual  doubt  on  every  point;  but  he  must 
be  always  open  to  conoidian — always 
ready  to  hear  and  to  meet  fairly,  any 
seriously-urged  objections.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  without  faith,  and  another 
thing  to  have  the  &ith  of  the  apostolical 
Christian,  who  is  ^always  ready  to  give 
to  every  one  that  asketh  him,  a  reason 
of  his  hope."  If  there  be  any  thing 
virtuous  or  manly  in  any  fiuth,  it  must 
be  in  that  which  defies  impugners — which 
courts  investigation;  not  in  that  which 
rests  on  our  resolution  to  ahut  our  ears. 
If  our  confidence,  for  instance,  in  a  friend^s 
integrity  is  accompanied  with  a  determhh 
ation  to  hear  no  objections  to  his  con- 
duct, it  swrely  is  not  so  creditable  to  him, 
as  if  it  rested  on  a  defiance  of  accusations, 
and  a  readiness  to  hear  all  that  could  be 
said,  though  with  a  full  expectation  that 
all  censure  would  be  refuted.    For  we 


-         -  I 

subde  objections  may  be  brought  against :  may  very  reasonably,  on  many  occasions, 

this  principle ;  I  may  meet  with  some  of  { feel,  after  a  careful  examination  of  some 

them  perhaps ;  but  my  principle  is  on  the  ■  question,  a  confident  expectation  that  no 


shelf.  Generally  I  may  be  able  to  recall 
the  reasons  which  weighed  with  me  to 
put  it  there ;  but  if  not  I  am  not  to  he  sent 
out  to  sea  again.  Time  was  when  I  saw 
through  and  detected  all  the  subtleties  that 


arguments  iDill  be  adduced  that  will 
change  our  opinions;  but  this  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  resolu  tion  that  none  evershali 
Tet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  a  person  say,  in  the  conrse  of  some 


couhi  be  brought  against  it    /  have  past  discussion,  ^'  Nothing  shall  ever  convince 
evidence  of  having  been  fully  convinced;  ;  me" "Then  hold  your  peace!"  would 


be  a  fair  reply,  even  before  he  had 
finished  his  sentence;  "if  you  are  not 
open  to  conviction,  you  are  not  qualified 
for  discussion.  The  more  confident  yon 
are,  on  just  grounds^  of  being  in  the  right, 
the  more  fearlessly  ready  should  you  be, 
to  hear  all  that  can  be  urged  on  the  other 
side."  I  am  aware  that  this  is,  in  many 
cases,  no  more  than  a  form  of  speech 


and  there  on  the  shelf  it  shall  lie.  When 
I  have  turned  over  a  character  on  all 
sides,  and  seen  it  through  and  through 
in  all  situations,  I  put  it  on  the  shelf." 
The  proceeding  here  described  I  believe 
to  be  adopted  by  not  a  few,  though  there 
are  not  probably  many  who  would  so 
frankly  avow  it  Tet  such  persons  per- 
haps censure  the  Romanists  for  claiming 

infallibility  for  their  church;  a  claim  not! adopted  from  imitation:  but  considering 
implying  a  pretension  to  universal  know- ,  how  prone  we  are  by  nature  to  the  fault 
ledge^  but  to  an  exemption  from  the  pos"  |  in  question,  I  cannot  but  think  it  import- 
sibilily  of  mistake  as  to  the  points  we  do  ant  that  even  our  language  should  be 
pronounce  upon ;  which  points  accord-  j  carefully  guarded^  so  as  never  to  express, 
ingly  are  no  more  to  be  discussed,  nor '  what  we  should  never  allow  ourselves  to 
any  objections  against  them  to  have  a  |  feel,  that  firm  confidence  in  the  authority 
hearing.  Whoever  therefore  in  this  of  man  (whether  the  decision  be  another^s 
way  decides  on  any  point,  does,  so  far,  or  our  own)  in  matters  wherein  he  is 
virtually,  claim   infallibility.     Indeed   if  j.liable  to  err,  which  is  due  only  to  the 
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§.  1.  There  are  several  expressions  of 
our  Lord's  which  are  calculated,  and  pro- 
bably were  designed,  to  guard  against  the 
notion,  that  a  rejection  of  his  religion  is 
an  offence  which  will  be  lightly  regarded 
by  the  Most  High; — that  the  gracious 
and  merciful — the  tender  and  condescend- 
ing— character  of  the  Gospel  which  pro- 
claimed "peace  and  gooJ-will  towards 
men,"  is  to  be  considered  as  implying 
that  men  are  lefl  to  accept  the  offer  or 
not,  according  to  their  own  tastes  and 
fancies,  and  have  no  heavy  judgments  to 
dread  in  case  of  their  not  embracing  it. 
On  the  contrary,  "  whosoever,"  said  he, 
"shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear  you, 
when  ye  depart  thence,  shake  off  the  dust 
under  your  feet  for  a  testimony  against 
them ;  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city.**' 
It  was  perhaps  the  more  needful   to 
guard  against  such  a  mistake  as  I  have 
alluded   to,  on   account  of  his  having 
shortly  before  rebuked  his  disciples  for 
proposing  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
on  a  Samaritan  village  which  had  refused 
to  receive  him;  saying,  «Ye  know  not 
what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of;  for  the 
Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save."  That  this  prohibition 
and  this  declaration  of  his  might  possibly 
have  been  so  interpreted  by  his  disciples 
as  to  lead  to  the  mistake  in  question,  we 
may  infer  from  the  tone  in  which,  even 
as  it  is,  some  Christian  writers  have  spoken 
of  the  passage,  as  if  designed  to  contrast 
the  milder  and  gentler  character  of  the 
Gospel,  with  the  severity  of  the  Mosaic 
law.     Whereas  our  Lord,  in  the  words 
just  cited,  warns  his  hearers,  and  us, 
through  them,  that  abundant  in  mercy  as 
the  Gospel  offers  of  salvation  are,  that 
mercy  is  reserved  for  such  as  shall  accept 
them ;  and  that  as  the  more  glorious  re- 
wards, so  also  the  more  fearful  judgments 
of  a  future  life,  are  held  out  in  place  of 
the  temporal  sanctions  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation.    It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Think 
not  that  because  I  came  not  to  destroy 
the  lives  of  the  ungodly  by  temporal  judg- 
ments, as  Elias  did,  therefore  the  sin  of 
these  men  is  less,  or  the  judgments  re- 
served for  them,  if  they  persist  in  it, 
lighter;  on  the  contrary,  as  greater  mira- 
cles have  been  wrought  among  the  men 
of  this  generation,  and  not  temporal  but 


eternal  blessings  offered  them,  so,  a  pro- 
portionate punishment  in  the  next  world, 
though  they  may  escape  in  this,  awaits 
the  impenitent :  I  forbade  you  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  on  those  who  have  re- 
jected me;  though  Sodom  would  have  re- 
pented if  the  mighty  works  had  been  done 
in  it  which  have  been  done  in  these  cities, 
and  Sodom  toas  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven  :  verily  1  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  in  the  day  of 
judgment.^  than  for  them." 

The  natural  inference  from  the  two 
passages  I  have  alluded  to,  compared  with 
each  other,  and  with  several  more  in  the 
New  Testament  connected  with  them, 
would  plainly  seem  to  be,  that  though  the 
Lord  will  not,  under  the  new  any  more 
than  under  the  old  dispensation,  permit 
his  call  to  be  disobeyed  with  impunity, 
the  rewards  and  punishments  which  form 
the  sanction  of  the  Gospel  are  not  (like 
those  under  the  law)  temporal  prosperity 
and  affliction,  but  the  far  more  important 
goods  and  evils  of  a  future  life ;  and  that 
consequently  the  revelation  of  Christ  can- 
not, conisistently  with  its  character,  be 
either  propagated  or  maintained  by  the 
sword  or  the  fires  of  persecution,  or  by 
any  compulsory  means;  but  requires  us 
to  be  "gentle  unto  all  men,  in  meekness 
instructing  them  that  oppose  themselves, 
if  God  perad venture  will  give  them  re- 
pentance to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
tnith." 

The.  desire,  however,  of  saving  men 
from  the  dreadful  doom  in  the  next  world, 
denounced  on  those  "who  do  not  obey 
the  truth,"  has  oflen  been  a  reason,  and 
oAener  perhaps  a  plea,  for  seeking  to  en- 
force a  right  faith,  and  to  put  down  reli- 
gious error,  by  all  possible  means.  Too 
anxious,  wc  cannot  be,  for  the  salvation 
of  men's  souls — for  the  diffusion  and  for 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion — so 
long  as  we  seek  to  compass  these  objects 
by  the  gentle  force  of  persuasive  argument 
and  winning  example:  but  when  these 
methods  fail,  or  even  when  it  is  appre- 
hended that  they  may  fail,  the  endeavour 
to  prevent,  by  restraint,  deviations  from 
the  established  faith,  and  to  force  the 
stubborn  and  unpersuadable  into  that 
which  appears  to  be  both  for  their  own 
good,  and  for  that  of  the  community,  is 
perfectly  natural  and  conformable  to  the 
character  of  man* 
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The  Komisli  churchy  which  has  so  long 
and  so  loudly  been  stigmatized  as  a  per- 
secuting church,  is  indeed  deeply  stained 
with  this  guilt,  but  cannot  with  any  reason 
be  reckoned  the  originating  cause  of  it. 
I'he  vast  and  black  catalogue  of  her  of* 
fences  on  this  score  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  mankind  were  for  many  ages  mem- 
bers of  that  church;  and  thai  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  numerous  other  points  formerly 
noticed,  the  evil  propensities  of  man^s  na- 
ture were,  instead  of  being  checked  on 
each  occasion,  connived  at,  sanctified,  and 
successively  embodied  in  that  corrupt 
system.  The  pretended  successor  of  Peter 
does  indeed  proclaim  his  own  degeneracy, 
by  his  palpable  disobedience  to  the  com- 
mand, to  ^^put  up  his  sword  into  its 
sheath ;''  but  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
Romish  errors,  has  its  root  in  the  evil 
heart  of  the  unrenewed  man.  Like  the 
rest,  it  neither  began  with  Romanism,  nor 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  end  with  it. 

In  respect  of  the  point  now  before  us, 
this  should  seem  to  be  more  especially 
evident :  for  none  complain  more  loudly 
of  persecution  than  the  Romanists  them- 
selves; who  adore,  to  diis  day,  the  relics 
of  the  martyrs  to  Pagan  persecution.  And 
it  is  but  too  well  known,  that  the  reform- 
ers, when  they  had  detected  and  renounced 
the  other  Romish  errors,  had  not,  either 
in  principle  or  in  practice,  divested  them- 
selves of  this*  Even  in  respect  of  the 
persecutions  directed  against  themselves, 
they  seem  to  have  joined  issue  rather  on 
the  question  whether  (hey  were  heretics, 
than  whether  heretics  ought  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  secular  arm.  Nor  can  this 
remnant  of  the  spirit  of  Romanism  be  so 
called,  in  the  sense  of  making  the  pecu- 
liar system  of  that  church,  properly,  the 
cause  of  it;  because  we  find  the  same 
principle  manifested  in  its  full  force 
among  the  Mahometans,  who  cannot  in 
any  way  be  regarded  as  deriving  it  from 
Romanism. 

It  is  derivable  rather  from  the  character 
of  "  the  natural  man ;" — ^from  the  natural 
feelings  of  resentment  against  opponents 
—of  love  of  control — and  of  a  desire  to 
promote  apparent  good,  and  repress  what- 
ever seems  fraught  witjfi  mischief,  by  any 
means  that  present  themselves  as  efiectuaL 
The  bitter  contests  between  the  sects  of 
the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists,  in  the 


*  Jeremy  Taylor  •dvocated,  almost  as  a  pam- 
dozieal  novelty,  the  doctrine  of  toleiation;  and 
Locke  found  it  neoeesary  long  after  to  make  a 
formal  and  elaborate  defence  of  it. 


age  preceding  the  reformation,  present  a 
memorable  and  instructive  proof,  that  the 
operation  of  these  feelings  is  not  confined 
to  the  case  of  religion. 

§.  2.  But  natural  as  these  feelings  may 
be,  and  strongly  as  they  may  tend  to  pro- 
duce persecution,  it  may  be  thought  that 
in  the  present  age  and  country  at  least,  it 
is  useless  to  contemplate  a  danger  now 
completely  done  away ;  since  persecution 
neither  exists,  nor  is  likely  to  arise  among 
ourselves. 

It  is  howevdr  important — ^not  perhaps 
less  important  now  than  formerly — to  lay 
down  correct  principles  on  this  point, 
and  to  keep  clear  of  a  theoretical  error, 
though  it  may  not  lead  now  to  the  aaroe 
kind  of  practical  evils  with  those  which 
formerly  sprang  from  it.  For  it  Qsaally 
happens  that  a  false  principle  will  lead  to 
two  different  evil  results.  To  nse  a  lan- 
guage which  will  be  familiar  to  mo9t  of 
my  readers,  a  false  premiss,  according  as 
it  is  combined  with  this,  or  with  that  trne 
one,  will  lead  to  two  di£krent  false  con- 
clusions. Thus,  if  the  principle  be  ad- 
mitted that  any  impartani  religions  error 
ought  to  be  forcibly  suppressed,  this  may 
lead  either  to  persecution  on  the  one  side, 
or  to  latitudinarian  indifference  on  the 
other.  Some  may  he  led  to  justify  the 
suppression  of  heresies  by  the  civil  sword  \ 
and  others,  whose  feeliiigs  revolt  at  sach 
a  procedure,  and  who  see  persecution  re- 
probated and  discountenanced  by  those 
around  them,  may  be  led  by  the  same 
principle  to  regard  religious  errors  as  of 
little  or  no  importance,  and  all  religious 
persuasions  as  equally  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God.  To  abstain,  in  short,  in 
practice  from  putting  down  heresies  by  se- 
cular force,  if  we  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain the  right  to  do  so,  in  the  case  of  p^- 
nicious  error,  is  in  &ct  to  sanction  those 
heresies  as  harmless  and  insignificant. 

Moreover,  it  is  also  important,  with  a 
view  to  future  contingencies,  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  just  principles  on  such  a  subject. 
When  persecution  is  not  actually  raging 
— when  men's  minds  are  not  actually  in- 
flamed by  the  combination  of  religion  ani- 
mosity with  excitements  of  a  political 
character — then  is  the  very  time  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  such  firmed-fized  and 
right  principles,  as  may  avail  in  time  of 
need,  and  to  destroy  the  roots  of  those 
theoretical  errors  which  may  lie  torpid, 
yet  ready  to  vegetate  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
son is  favourable  to  them.  For  when 
party  spirit  and  all  angry  passions  are 
laging,  the  voice  of  eabn  reason  is  aoi 


iikdy  to  be  HMned  to.  When  the  ^^^ 
^  is  in  its  fury,  it  may  be  loo  late  t9  <«rop 

B  the  anchor. 

And  especially  persons  of  the  mikleet 
I!  dispoeition,  and  most  foibearing  benevo* 

lence,  who  are  iiilly,  and  perhaps  jnstly, 
conscious  that  they  themselves  would 
never,  under  any  ctrcumstanees,  be  in 
danger  of  acting  harshly-^more  especially, 
I  say,  should. such  persons  be  warned  of 
the  importance  of  tolerent  principles^  and 
cautioned  to  be  on  their  guard  against  ii^ 
eulcating  or  favouring  such  doctrmes  as 
may,  by  t>eing  consistently  followed  up, 
lead  others  into  persecution.  For  such  a 
person  is  of  course  not  likely  to  distrust 
himself  on  this  point;  from  feeling  eonfi* 
dent  that  cruel  severity  is  not  his  own 
besetting  sin ;  and  therefore  may  be  in  the 
more  danger  of  promulgating  principles, 
which  others  will  act  upon  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  revolting  to  himself.  He 
may  have  been  preparing  a  poisonous 
potion,  which  others  will  wiminister.  The 
sword  which  he  has  unconsciously  forged 
and  sharpened  may  be  wielded  with  un- 
sparing vigour  by  sterner  hands. 

And  it  should  be  remembered,  that  how- 
ever comparatively  mild  the  character  of 
the  present  age  may  be,  if  contrasted  with 
those  that  are  past,  we  think  it  worth 
arhile  to  pray  that  we,  Qod^s  ^  servants, 
may  be  hurt  by  no  persecutions ;"  let  us 
never  therefore  forget  to  add  mentally  a 
petition  for  the  iar  more  important  bless- 
ing, that  we  may  be  preserved  from  hnr^> 
ing  others  by  perBecution. 

To  prove  that  persecution  is  unchristian 
would  be  superfluous;  since  the  proposi- 
tion, so  stated,  would  be  at  once  admitted 
by  all.  No  one  calls  himself,  or  proba- 
bly thinks  himself,  a  persecutor.  The 
errors  we  are  liable  to  on  this  point,  if 
we  are  liable  to  any,  must  consist  in  our 
reckoning  ourselves  secure  from  this  fault 
as  long  as  Ive  condemn  the  name  of  it, 
and  reprobate  the  Romanists  for  being 
guilty  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
have  a  false  or  indistinct  notion  of  what 
it  is  that  constitutes  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution. 

I  shall  therefore  chiefly  conflne  myself 
to  a  brief  notice  of  the  mistakes  as  to 
this  point  which  appear  to  be  the  most 
prevalent 

§.  3.  I.  The  tenet  of  the  Romanists, 
(hat  salvation  is  absolutely  impossible  out 
of  the  pale  of  their  own  church,  has  been 
not  unfrequently  considered  as  the  neee»- 
sary  basis  of  all  their  persecution.  But 
tliis  view  appears  to  me  not  only  ineor- 


rect,  but  mischievoas  in  its  results.'  For 
though  such  a  persuasion  may  be  harsh 
and  bigotted,  and  may  tend  to  foster  a 
persecuting  principle,  the  two  are  by 
no  meaAs  either  identical  or  necessarily 
connected.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that 
a  man  may  believe  a  conformity  to  his 
own  faith  to  be  absolutely  indispensable 
to  salvation,  and  yet  may  hold,  as  part  of 
that  fiiith,  the  unlawfulness  of  employing 
coercion  in  its  cause.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  xnBxi  may  believe  the  possibility  of  the 
sail^tion  of  those  of  a  different  persua- 
sion from  his  own,  yet  may  think  them 
much  less  likely  to  attain  it;  he  may 
think  their  case  not  absolutely  hopeless, 
but  highly  dangerous  ;  and  he  may  also 
think  himself  authorized,  and  therefore 
bound,  to  preserve  or  to  reclaim  men  from 
error,  by  coercive  means,  when  no  others 
will  suffice.  He  may  consider  govern- 
ments as  bound  to  exercise,  in  all  ro* 
spects,  a  parental  care  over  their  snb- 
jects  :*  now  children  are  withheld,  and  if 


*  OfoUna,  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  the 
fiefonnod  refigion  bj  the  States  of  HoUand,  my% 
**  Reoepta  publice  disdpiina  <pui  Oenew,  et  in 
Palitinatu  Germanise  paasimque  alibi,  docebatur : 
hoc  tamen  interest,  quod  ejusdem  religionis  ct/tt, 
diTeraas  minus  tolerani  t  quippe,  non  in  hoc  tan- 
tum  oHtnatas  a  Deo  civitates  ac  magtstratus  die- 
tantes  vt  a  oorporibtis  et  poasessionibaa  injaris 
abcsMnt,  sed  ot  quo  Bere.  Ipse  juasisset,  eo,  in 
conanne  eolerotur;  eajos  ofildi  negligentes,  mnl- 
tos,  paNiam  alionim  impietati  dehttam,  in  se  acoer. 
cisae.  Contra,  ista  nationes,"  dec.  The  Dutch 
States  regarded  the  maintaining  of  a  fshe  religion 
as  a Hn  only,  not  a  crime;  (according  to  the  dis- 
tinction so  ably  drawn  by  Bp.  Warbarton;)  and 
eonseqaently  as  not  coming  within  the  provmoo  of 
the  dvil  magistrate :  while  others,  misled  probap 
bly,  as  men  so  often  and  so  easily  are,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  very  many  cases  the  same  act 
will  be  both  a  sin  and  a  crime,  confiranded  the  two 
together ;  and  regarding  it  the  duty  of  the  magia* 
tntte,  as  entnwted  with,  the  care  of  his  subject^ 
good,  generally,  to  enfoioe  eveiy  thing  conducts 
to  what  seemed  to  him  their  good,  concluded  that 
the  toleration  of  religious  error  wonld  be  as  unjus- 
tifiable as  the  toleration  of  theft.  Yet  all  this  does 
not  imply  their  conviction  of  the  absolute  impos* 
ribiUiy  of  salvation  to  one  infected  with  reKgiona 


Some  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  imagine,  that 
these  notions,  though  prevalent  two  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  have  been  long  since  obsolete  among 
Protestants.  But-  the  following  passages,  breath- 
ing the  seme  spirit,  are  extracted  from  a  work 
which  received  tlie  sanction  of  a  large  and  influ- 
ential body  of  Protestants  within  the  present  cen- 
tury. **  Man  is  a  oompounded  being,  not  mora 
impelled  to  seek  his  temporal  advanUge,  than 
bound  to  p«irs«e  his  etemal  interests.  Must  not 
the  state  look  to  him  in  both  conditions;  and  as 
far  as  possible  assist  its  individual  members  in  the 
attainment  of  both  t    Is  not  the  sovereign  to  rule 
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need  be,  (btcMy  i?iftiheld,  by  tbeir  pa- 
rents, not  only  from  inevitable  destruc- 
tion, but  from  every  thingr  dangerous^  or 
in  any  respect  hnrtful.  The  persuasion, 
therefore,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
right  faith,  however  uncharitable  it  may 
be,  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  persecu- 

for  the  grntest  good  of  the  whole  1  And  can  he 
leave  out  any  pert  of  that  which  constitutes  their 
greatest  good  1  Is  he  not  again  bound  by  the  duty 
which  he  owes  to  God,  so  to  govern  his  people  as 
to  enable  them  best  to  obey  the  will  of  the  great 
common  Sovereign  of  all  t  Must  he  not  then  se- 
core  for  his  subjects  the  best  aids  of  leKgion  V 
(On  this  principle  I  cannot  conceive  how  tlM  sove- 
reign can  be  justified  in  a£fording  toleration  to  any, 
that  he  thinks  religions  errors,  or  in  abstaining 
from  suppressing  them  by  the  sword,  if  milder 
means  fail;  even  as  he  would  theft,  or  murder.) 
« In  truth,  every  separation  of  divine  and  human 
things  is  a  rejection  of  Providenoe."  (The  pre- 
cept of  •*  render  anto  Csear  the  things  that  be 
Cesar's,  and  onto  God  the  thinflps  that  bo  God  V' 
seems  rather  at  variance  with  this.)  **  I  should 
not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  so  plain  a  proposition 
as  that  which  affirms  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  sove- 
reign to  provide  a  true  religion  for  his  people," 
(this  must  imply,  oonfonnably  with  the  foregomg 
pfindples,  the  prohibition  of  wAfahe  ones,)  «<  bot 
that,  strange  ae  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  maxim  which 
hangs  but  loosely  on  the  minds  of  many  in  the 
present  day." 

Whether  the  writer  really  meant  to  adopt  the 
conclusion  which  inevitably  follows  from  his  prin- 
dplea,  or  whether  he  was  merely  designing  to  ad- 
vocate what  is  commonly  undentood  by  **  an  esta- 
blished religion,"  I  do  not  presume,  nor  is  it  import- 
ant, to  determine.  Certainly  the  falbcy  of  prov- 
ing too  much,  is  one  of  thoee  which  are  the  most 
apt  to  slip  in  unperceived.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  he  proceeds  to  censure,  not  merely  the 
enemiee  of  a  religious  establishment,  but  also 
some  of  « thoee  who  admit  the  lawfulness  and  ne- 
cessity of  an  eatabKshment;"  including,  particu- 
larly, Warburton;  whom  he  describes  as  « feeling 
no  concern  for  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  he 
calls  to  his  aid,"  and  as  representing  that  there 
is  <'no  difference  between  4blse  and  true  religion 
in  their  influence  on  eodety !"  This  is  the  inimr- 
ence  dmvm  from  Warbarton*s  just  and  andenia- 
ble  remaik,  that  in  discossing  questions  respecting 
the  establishment  of  a  religion  by  the  dvii  magis- 
trate, we  must  wai»t  the  queaiion  as  to  the  truth 
of  each,  because  each  will  of  course  regard  hu 
iwm  as  the  true  one,  and  there  is  no  appeal  to  any 
authority  on  earth  to  decide  between  the  different 
sovereigns.  Whether  Warburton*s  views  are  cor- 
rect or  not  (which  it  is  not  my  present  object  to 
inquire,)  so  gross  a  misrepresentation  of  him  is 
neither  fair  nor  wise* 

But  the  writer  from  whom  I  have  made  these 
extracte  might,  consistently,  (and  this  is  the  point 
which  is  important  to  my  present  view,)  hold  the 
pouibUUy  of  mtoation  ci  one  whoee  rsligioiis 
pemuasion  di£Cered  from  his  own :  how  he  could, 
consistently,  admit  of  toleraiiant  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. And  what  I  am  now  occupied  in  pointing 
out  is  the  non-connexion  of  theeo  two  things, 
which  are  so  often  confoondd 


tion ;  nor  ^ioet  the  abaenee  of  that  per* 
suasion  preclude  penecntioii.  And  die 
notion  is,  as  I  have  said,  not  only  errone- 
ous, but  praetieally  mischievous ;  becaese 
it  naturally  tends  to  nMke  naen  regard 
with  suspicion,  as  leading  to  intoleraaee, 
every  one  who  sets  a  high  value  on  a 
right  faith,  rsgatding  religious  error  as  an 
important  evil ;  and  to  suppose  that  libe- 
rality and  Christian  chanty  consist  in  a 
earslessness  about  truth,  and  indificrence 
as  to  all  religious  persuasions. 

II.  Another  mistake  as  to  the  real  eha- 
mcter  of  persecution  is  that  of  regarding 
it  as  consisting  in  the  employment  of  vio- 
lent means  ogotfisl  the  truth; — as  imply- 
ing that  the  persecution  must  be  on  the 
wrong  side.  Those  who  take  this  view 
of  the  subject  (as  the  Romanists  seem  al- 
ways to  have  done)  do  not,  in  fact,  cen- 
sure persecution  as  such,  but  rather  reli- 
gknu  error*  They  can  no  more  be  ssid 
to  object  to  persecution  than  a  man  could 
be  called  an  enemy  to  laws  because  he 
condemns  what  he  thinks  inexpedient  laws, 
while  he  advocates  such  as  he  considen 
wiser.  If  the  persecutors  of  whom  Uwf 
complain  are  doing  only  what  tooM  be 
right,  supposing  the  doctrines  they  enforce 
were  true,  it  is  not  properly  the  viokfiee 
employed  that  is  complained  of,  but  the 
false  doctrines  supported  by  iL  And  it 
may  be  added,  that,  on  this  principle,  the 
censure  of  persecution  must  be  no  less 
praetieally  uotn,  than  it  is  in  itself  incor- 
rect ;  since  no  one  will  believe,  or  at  least 
acknowledge,  his  own  persuasion  to  be 
wrong,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  is  op- 
posed to  be  that  of  truth.  All  dissuasives 
from  persecution  must  pass  by  men  ^  as 
the  idle  wind  which  they  regard  not,^'  if 
the  word  be  used  in  such  a  sense,  that  no 
one  will,  or  conceivably  can^  apply  these 
dissuasives  to  his  own  case. 

III.  Again,  persecution  is  sometimes 
characteriaied  as  consisting  in  the  esces- 
sine  severity — the  cruelty— of  the  punish- 
ments inflicted,  and  of  the  coercive  mesas 
employed.  But  in  cases  where  any  secu- 
lar punishment  may  allowably  be  inflicted, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  can  be  ex- 
cessive which  is  not  as  great  an  evil  as 
that  which  it  is  designed  to  remedy,  wheo 
no  lighter  penalty  will  suflice.  Now  the 
loss  of  men's  immortal  souls  was  justly 
regarded  by  the  Romanists  as  a  greater 
evil  than  the  most  cruel  death  of  a  heretic : 
and  they  were  not  perhaps  mistaken  in 
thinking,  that  such  severity  as  e^tnally 
puts  a  stop  to  the  ofience  is,  in  the  ead, 
even  the  more  humane.    On  the  other 


hand,  wheie  we  have  no  tight  to  ^^et 
secular  penalties  at  all,  all  cSike,  whether 
light  or  heavy,  must  be  regarded  as 
equally  of  the  nature  of  persecutioa  and 
cnielty,  however  unequal  in  amount.  It 
is  not  the  degree  of  suflfering,  but  the  just 
or  wrongful  infliction,  that  characterizes 
each  pnnishmenu  Persecution  is  not 
wrong  because  it  is  cruel ;  but  it  is  cruel 
because  it  is  wrong. 

IV.  Nor,  again,  is  it  correct  to  chaiac- 
terize  persecution  as  consisting  in  the  in- 
fliction of  punishment  for  the  gratification 
of  revenge  or  malice:  according  to  which 
view,  two  individuals  might  deserve,  the 
one  praise,  and  the  other  censure,  while 
adopting  the  very  same  measures,  the  one 
fjpom  a  benevolent  wish  to  deter  offenders, 
the  other,  from  the  impulse  of  angry  pas- 
sion, and  from  a  hlood-thirsty  disposition. 
And  it  is  certainly  true  that  such  an  act 
as  the  persecution  of  a  robber,  e.  g.,  may 
spring  from  a  sinful  desire  of  revenge : 
but  as  in  that  case  we  do  not  condemn  the 
act  as  in  itself  unjustifiable,  though  we 
censure  the  agent;  so,  those  who  hold  the 
principle  just  mentioned,  do  not,  in  &ct, 
disapprove  of  persecution  at  all,  but  only 
of  revengeful  maHves  for  it  And  any 
censure  they  may  profess  to  bestow  on 
persecution  must  be  as  ineffectual  as  it  is 
in  truth  incorrect :  for  few  will  even 
think,  and  no  one  will  admit,  that  he  is 
actuated  by  revengeful  motives,  in  the 
bloodiest  periods  of  the  inquisition,  the 
professed  object  was  always  the  preserva- 
tion of  men's  souls  by  the  prevention  of 
heretical  infection.  Nor  are  such  profes- 
sions necessarily  hypocritical.  A  man  of 
the  most  humane  ana  benevolent  character 
may  be  led  by  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty, 
arising  from  error  of  judgment,  to  sanc- 
tion the  most  dreadful  severities,  which  he 
regards  as  the  only  effectual  check  to  a 
greater  evil,  such  as  he  thinks  himself 
bound  to  repress  at  all  events.  What 
candid  (or  even  uncandid)  student  of  his- 
tory can  believe  Cranmer  cruel  and  re- 
vengefol  ?  Tet  he  sanctioned  the  cutting 
off  of  heretics  by  tlie  secular  arm,  from  a 
sincere,  though  erroneous,  sense  of  duty. 

V.  Sometimes,  again,  the  mistake  is 
committed  of  characterizing  persecution 
as  consisting  in  punishing  men  for  their  re- 
ligious opinions;  while  punishment  for 
propagating  their  errors  is  justified. 

But  this  is  in  fact  to  explain  away  the 
very  existence  of  persecution ;  since  no 
ipan  can  be  punished  for  opinions  which 
he  keeps  secret  within  his  own  bosom. 
All  persecution,  if  there  be  any  such  thing 
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uk  ensleiiee,  or  even  .in  ipwymtion,  mtU 
be  either  for  publishing  opinions  supposed 
to  be  erroneous,  or  for  refusing  to  re- 
Tumnce  them,  and  to  subscribe  to  me  creed 
imposed.  Will  it  be  said  then,  that  we 
are  authorized  to  prohibit  and  to  prevent, 
by  penalties,  the  preaching  of  any  doc* 
trines  we  may  deem  erroneous,  though  it 
would  involve  the  ^ilt  of  persecution  tQ 
compel  any  one  to  allure  those  doctrine% 
and  to  assent  to  ours  ?  Surely  this  is. 
drawing  a  distinction  where  there  is  no 
essenti^  difference.  If  it  is  our  right  and 
our  duty  to  prevent  by  forcible  means  the 
spread  of  certain  doctrines,  and  to  main- 
tain what  we  believe  to  be  true  religion, 
we  must  be  authorized  and  bound  to  em- 
ploy what  will  often  appear  *the  only  ef- 
fectual means  towards  our  object,  by  com- 
pelling men  to  renounce  those  erroneous 
doctrines,  and  to  profess  that  religion ;.  or 
else,  at  least,  to  quit  the  country.  For  we 
should  remember,  that  it  never  can,  in  any 
case,  be  left  to  our  choice^  whether  we 
will  employ  coercive  means  or  not.  All 
punishment— all  denunciation  of  punish- 
ment— in  short,  all  compulsion  and  re- 
straint— ^must  be  either  a  duty  or  a  sifu 
The  civil  magistmte  may  say,  ^  I  have 
power  to  release  thee,  and  power  to  con- 
demn thee ;''  but  he  cannot  have  a  riglu 
to  do  whichever  he  will. 

And  in  the  prpsent  instance,  it  is  imr 
possible  to  draw  a  line  to  any  effectual 
purpose  between  forbidding  a  man  to  pro- 
pagate his  religion,  and  compelling  him  to 
abjure  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  one  does, 
and  the  other  does  not,  offer  violence  to 
his  conscience;  which  was  perhaps  the 
distinction  set  up  by  the  Jewish  elders, 
when  they  were  content  merely  to 
^  charge  the  apostles  not  to  preach  in  the 
name  of  Jesus."  Peter  and  John  replied, 
that  they  could  not  but  ^^  declare  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard ;"  and  it  is  not 
surely  impossible,  or  even  unlikely,  that 
others  also  may  think  themselves  bound 
in  conscience  to  teach,  at  least,  their 
families  and  their  friends,  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  essential  truths. 

VI.  Lastly,  it  is  important  to  observe, 
that  though  persecution  itself  does  ne» 
cessarily  imply  the  actual  in/lictian  of 
some  penalty,  we  must  by  no  means  infer, 
that  where  nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place, 
the  spirit  and  principle  of  persecution  is 
absent. 

On  the  contmry,  wherever  this  principle 

is  the  most  vigorously  and  effectually 

acted  on,  there  will  be  the  least  actual 

persecution,  because  there  will  be  the 
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toauBi  oMMum  for  it  For  it  should  be 
jsenembered,  that  no  one  widies  to  pene- 
cute.  Penal  laws  against  heretics,  as 
those  against  robbers^  or  inceadiaries,  are 
not  devised  for  the  pui^se  of  crowding 
the  jails,  and  multiplying  the  number  of 
eriminals  sentenced,  but  are  designed  to 
jpreoenl  the  ofiences  against  which  they 
are  diceeted^  and  the  laws  are  considered 
as  then  most  efieetual,  when  the  terror  of 
tbe  penalties  they  denounce  so  opeiales  in 
deterring  offenders,  that  there  is  seldom 
any  need  to  inflict  the  penalties  them- 
selTes, 

We  never  hoar  therefore  of  peraecution 
in  those  conntries  where  no  resistance  is 
made  to  reltfions  coercion.  The  fetters 
gall  those  oil^  who  struggle  against  them. 
Accordingly,  where  the  tyranny  of  the 
kiquisition  reigns  triumphant,  there  are 
no  punishments  for  religious  offences. 
No  tree  is  withered  by  the  frost  of  the 
polar  regions,  or  by  the  scorching  winds 
of  the  Ambian  deserts ;  because  none  can 
exist  in  those  regions.  And  noProtes* 
tant  is  now  brought  to  the  stake  in  Spain, 
because,  there,  persecution  has  done  its 
work. 

Hence  the  faUacioos  ai^gwnent,  for  I 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  such,  which  is 
oAen  employed  against  persecution,  on 
the  ground  that  it  does  not  answer  its 
purpose  of  suppressing  dissent  It  is 
evident  that  aeiual  persecution,  when  it 
does  accottfrfii^  its  object,  most  soon 
cease.  The  fire  will  go  out  of  itself, 
when  it  has  fairly  consumed  its  fuel. 
The  more  effectually  the  Inquisition 
operates,  the  less  it  will  have  to  do. 
There  are  accordingly  few  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries  in  which  some  attempts  at 
reformation  have  not  been  snppressed  by 
a  vigorous,  early,  and  steady  resort  to 
secular  force;  or  in  which  such  attempts 
are  not  prtvented  by  the  apprchendcm 
of  it. 

We  must  not  therefore  judge  of  the  ex- 
istence, or  of  the  extent,  of  a  persecuting 
spirit,  in  any  case,  by  the  amount  of 
9uffering$  actually  iwdsr^fofie;  (else  we 
Shan  suppose  it  to  exist  least  where  in 
reality  it  is  in  the  greatest  force  ^)  but  by 
the  penalties  denounced — in  short,  the 
degree  of  coercion  that  exists  in  religious 
matters.  And  in  our  own  conduct,  the 
r#ck  of  which  we  must  steer  clear,  if  we 
would  preserve  the  true  course  of  Chris- 
tian medcaess,  is,  not  the  actual  practice 
of  religions  persecution,  but  the  sanction 
of  secular  compulsion  and  restriction — 
aoi  the  aotnal  ^ieiim^^anx  th#  madmait 


of  secukr  penalties.  For  the  u^itHm^ 
(in  any  x»se)  of  the  punishment  de- 
nounced, is  an  accidental  circumstance ; 
and  it  is  never  the  object  of  the  legisla- 
tor's will,  but  depends  in  part  on  the  per- 
sons sn&ring;  and  if  the  law  is  just,  the 
penalty  hy  which  it  is  sanctioned  ought 
to  be  inflicted  on  any  transgressor  of  that 
law.  And  on  tlie  other  hand,  conse- 
quently, if  the  case  be  such  Ihat  the  in- 
fliction of  the  pnmshment  would  be  per- 
secution, the  law  ought  not  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the,  denouncement  of  that  pu- 
nishment A  compulsory  enaetment  ne- 
cessarily implies  the  resort  to  forciMe 
means,  in  case  of  resistance  or  disobedi- 
ence ;  in  any  case  therefore  where  the  one 
would  be  wrong,  the  other  cannot  possi- 
bly be  right* 

§.  4.  The  nltimate  penalty  accordingly, 
in  this  world,  with  which  |he  Author  of 
our  religion  thought  fit  to  sanctioa  it, 
was  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases 
of  miraculous  interference)  the  exdusion 
of  the  offender  from  the  religioas  eom- 
munity  which  he  had  scandalizedf :  ^  if 
be  refuse  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be 
unto  you  as  a  heathen  man  and  as  a  pub- 
lican :"  if  he  would  not  listen  when  re- 
peatedly  admonished,  he  was  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  society.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  being  remarked,  that  the  Romish  church 
itself  claims  no  right  to  punish  those  who 
do  fio<  belong  to  that  Society:  a'^Aea^Aen 

*  AocQidingly,  I  lurve  always  been  at  a  Icms  to 
uiidetstaad  bow  Chiisttuia,  of  those  aeete  wbioh 
intfli^pret  litemlly  the  injunction  to  tare  (be  cheek 
to  the  smiter,  sod  which  tegaxA  all  employownt 
of  force  as  unlawfal,  can  r^ondle  to  their  princi- 
ples the  practice  (about  which  they  have,  I  beUeve, 
no  scrapie)  of  guing  to  law  for  the  raooveiy  of 
their  rigblfk 

If  one  of  these  has  a  som  awaided  to  hioi, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  damages,  or  otberwiee^  he 
must  be  aware  that  the  defendant  would,  in  most 
instances,  refuse  to  pay  it,  but  that  he  is  compelled; 
I  e.,  knows  that  if  be  refused  payment,  his  goods 
would  be  forcibly  etixed  by  the  officers  of  jQstioe, 
and  that  an  ellempt  to  resist  Of  efadsfladk  eeisQM 
wotdd  be  paDished  l:^  imprisonmeat  or  othsrwisB. 

Do  they  then  satisi^  their  cooacieDoa  by  the 
plea  that  no  foroe  is  actually  used ;  the  apprihen- 
sion  of  it  being  sufiicienti  or  do  they  plead,  that 
at  any  rate  the  force  wouM  not  be  exerosed  by 
thenuebet,  but  by  the  offioen,  who  are  ef  m  dtf* 
iemit  pawiMsioiit  The  fenaer  of  tiisea  prioei- 
plea  naght  be  used  to  justify  a  man's  oending  oa 
inoendiaiy4ettor,  provided  the  Ihnai  proved  suo- 
cessful ;  the  latter  plea  might  be  uiiged  in  behalf 
of  one  who  should  hire  an  unscmpuloos  aasaani 
to  despatdi  his  enemy. 

f  For  an  able  defeiopement  of  this  priacqiK 
see  Hinds'  Hisfeoiy  of  the  Rise  of  ChiMsBi^, 
v^i.p.8»7-'-886. 
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man^  does  not  come  mtder  he^  J^^dib- 
tion.  In  order  therefore  to  retail^  the 
right  of  coercion  over  all  who  have  been 
baptized,  even  by  such  as  she  accounts 
heretics,  the  Romanists  aiect  to  regard 
them  as  truly  members,  though  rebellidus 
subjects,  of  the  Catholic  church.  In 
literal  and  direct  opposition  to  our  LordV 
words,  though  censuring  them  for  ^  re- 
vising to  hear  the  ehurcV'  ^^  7^  ^iU 
not  regard  them  in  the  Hgfat  of  ^^  heathen 
men."* 

The  language  a£  the  Aposde  Paul  cor- 
responds with  his  Master^s :  ^^  a  man  that 
is  a  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second 
admonition,  reject.^  But  no  perftoud 
violence — no  secular  pendty  whatever, 
is  denounced  against  heretics  and  schis- 
matics— ^^^  heathen  men  and  publicans." 
The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  breathes 
a  spirit  of  earnestness  indeed  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  zeal  against  religious  error; 
but  of  such  a  zeal  as  was  to  manifest  it- 
self only  in  vehement  and  persevering 
persuasion. 

This,  which  the  Romanists  cannot 
deny,  they  are  driven  to  explain  away, 
by  saying,  that  the  apostles  and  other 
early  Christians  were  unable  to  compel 
men  to  a  conformity  to  the  true  faith; 
they  abstained  from  the  use  of  secular 
force,  because  (I  cite  the  words  of  Au- 
gustine, a  fevourite  authority  with  the 
Romanists)  "  thai  prophecy  was  not  yet 
fulfilled,  be  wise  now  therefore,  O  ye 
kings :  be  learned,  ye  that  are  judges  of 
the  earth;  serve  the  Lord  with  fear." 
The  rulers  of  the  earth,  he  adds,  were  at 
that  time  opposed  to  the  Gospel ;  and 
therefore  it  was  that  the  secular  arm  was 
not  called  in  against  the  churches  enemies. 

But  the  Romanists  might  be  adLod  in 
reply,  if  indeed  such  an  argument  be 
worth  a  reply,  why  the  apostles  had  not 
this  power.  Surely  their  Master  could 
have  bestowed  it; — ^he  unto  whom  "all 
power  was  given,  in  heaven  and  in 
earth :"— He  who  declared  that  the  Fa- 
ther was  ready  to  send  him  ^  more  than 
twelve  legions  of  angels ;''  whose  force, 
as  it  would  have  destroyed  all  idea  of 
resistance,  would  at  once  have  established 
his  religion,  without  any  need  of  a  resort 
to  4ictual  perseeution.  Or,  if  for  a»y 
hidden  reasons,  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
for  conferring  on  his  disciples  that  coer- 
cive power  which  was  to  be  afterwards 
justifiably  employed  in  his  cause^  we 

*  Blsnco  WhitflTg  EvUenos  against  Callholieinn, 
p.  118. 


aught  ei4>aet  that  M  wo^idd  hd^e  ffhreii 
notice  to  them  of  the  ehaoge  of  system 
which  was  to  take  jrface.  But  had  he 
designed  any  such  change,  his  declamtion 
to  Pilate  would  Itave  been  lit^  else  than 
an  equivocation  worthy  of  the  school  of 
the  very  Jesuits.  Had  he  declared  that 
^  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,** 
meaning,  that  though  such  was  the  case, 
then^  he  meant  it  to  be  supported  by 
secular  force  hereafter,  and  consequently 
to  become  a  kingdom  of  this  Mrorld;*^ 
and  that  his  servants  were  not  sdlowed  to 
fight  in  his  cause ;  with  the  mental  r^ 
servatio/il,  that  they  were  hereafter  to  do 
so: — He  would  have  fully  justified  the 
Sttspitnon  whi<^i  probably  was  entertained 
by  many  of  the  heathen  magistrates,  that 
the  Christians  and  their  Master  did,  not* 
withstanding  their  professions,  secretly 
meditate  the  establistiment  of  a  kingdom 
supported  by  secular  force;  and  that 
tliongh  they  disavowed  this  j^rincqple,  and 
abstained  ftoqi  all  violent  methods,  this 
was  only  a  mask  assumed  during  the 
weakness  of  then:  in£int  pow«r,  wliioh 
they  would  (according  to  the  principle 
which  Augustine  avows)  throw  aside  as 
soon  as  they  should  have  obtained  euffi*- 
cient  strength. 

But  the  very  idea  is  blasphemous,  of 
attributing  such  a  subteriuge  to  hia  who 
^  came  into  the  world  that  he  might  bear 
witness  of  the  tmth."  The  immediate 
occasion  indeed  of  our  Lord^  mcJeing 
this  declaration  to  Pilate,  was  his  desire 
to  do  away  the  e9q[>eetation  so  strongly 
prevailing  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
of  a  tempoml  Messiah  about  to  establish 
a  triumpiuint  kingdom :  but  no  occasion 
would  have  led  him  to  make  the  dedara«> 
tion,  had  it  not  been  trve :  and  it  would 
not  have  been  true,  had  he  meant  no  more 
than  that  his  kingdom  was  spiritual,  in 
the  sense  of  its  having  dominion  orer  the 
souls  of  men,  and  holdmg  out  the  glories 
and  the  judgments  of  the  other  worid; 
for  this  was  what  the  infidel  Jews  ex<» 
pected,  and  expect  to  this  day;  they  look 
for  a  kingdom  both  of  this  woAd  and  also 
of  the  next; — ^for  a  Messiah  who  shall 
bestow  on  his  followers  not  only  worldly 
power  and  splendour,  but  also  the  spiritual 
Uessings  of  a  futme  slate,  besides.  They 
did  indeed  expect  the  Messiah  to  reign 
over  them  for  ever  in  bodily  person :  Imt 
the  main  part  of  their  expectation  would 
have  been  fulfilled,  had  he  merely  founded 
a  temporal  kingdom,  and  delepited  (as 
the  Lord  did  of  old,  to  the  kings)  his 
power,  to  his  anoiated,  km  wbom  his  spk 
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nt  should  dwcU.  Jesus  accordingly  not 
only  clamed  spiritual  dominion,  but  re- 
nounced temporal :  he  declared  not  merely 
that  his  kingdom  is  of  the  next  world,  but 
that  it  is  not  of  this  world. 

All  the  declarations,  however— all  the 
direct  and  indirect  teaching-— of  Scripture, 
is  unavailing  to  the  uncandid  inquirer, 
who  seeks  in  these  books,  not  a  guide  for 
his  conduct,  but  a  justification  of  it ;  and 
who  is  bent  on  making  the  word  of  God, 
where  it  does  not  suit  his  views,  ^^of 
none  effect,  by  the  tradition"  of  a  sup- 
posed infallible  church,  or  by  the  subtle- 
ties of  snained  interpretations.*  But  to  a 
candid  mind  the  instructions  afforded  by 
the  evangelists  and  aposdes  appear  to  me 
not  only  sufficient  to  settle  all  questions 
relating  to  the  subject  of  persecution,  but 
also  (to  the  generality  of  mankind)  better 
adapted  for  that  purpose  than  any  argu- 
ments which  human  reason  could  supply. 

§.  6.  For  I  am  convinced,  after  much 
{observation  and  reflection  on  the  subject, 
that  in  all  discussions,  whether  with  pro- 
fessed Romanists,  or  with  others,  in  spirit, 
Romanists,  who  advocate  such  principles 
as  lead  to  persecution,  the  arguments 
drawn  from  Scripture  are  to  be  preferred 
for  popular  use,  as  best  calculated  to 
satisfy  those  who  are  of  a  Christian  ^irit 
and  open  to  conviction,  but  of  moderate 
intellectual  powers.  Other  argument 
have  often  been  unanswerably  urgedf 
against  persecution,  drawn  from  its  ulti- 
mate inexpediency — ^from  its  liability  to 
be  employed  against  the  truth,  as  well  as 
for  it.  It  has  been  condemned  again  with 
equally  good  reason — ^from  its  tendency 
to  produce  hypocrisy  and  covert  atheism, 
and,  by  creating  a  general  suspicion  of 
insincerity,  to  weaken  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  religion  so  supported.  For 
the  argument  from  authority — the  con- 
firmation any  one's  faith  receives  from 
the  belief  of  othen,  is  destroyed,  when  a 
compulsory  profession  leaves  it  doubtful 
in  each  case  whether  those  others  are 
sincere  believera  or  not  And  the  prohi- 
bition, under  secular  penalties,  of  any 
ailments  against  a  religion,  does  away 
with  another  and  more  important  branch 
of  evidence,  the  defiance  of  contradiction  ; 
through  the  medium  of  which  most  of  the 
other  evidences  of  Christianity  present 
i  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  generality ; 


Who  could  not  possihiy  ezamine,  in  de- 
tail, for  themselves,  any  great  part  (no 
one  could,  the  whole)  of  the  proofs  of 
each  of  the  historical  facts  on  which  our 
religion  rests;  but  whose  confidence  rests, 
and  justly  rests,  on  the  conviction,  that  if 
there  were  any  flaw  in  the  evidepre,  it 
would  be  detected  and  proclaimed.*  Force 
accordingly,  together  with  fraud,  the  two 
mat  engines  for  the  support  of  the  papal 
dominions  have  almost  annihilated  sin- 
cere belief  in  Christianity  among  the  edu- 
cated classes,  throughont  a  great  portion 
i  of  Europe. 

^  Such  arguments,  I  say,  as  these,  are 
sound  indeed,  and,  to  an  enlarged  and 
philosophical  mind — one  capable  of  taking 
a  comprehensive  view  of  human  af&irs 
and  of  human  nature — they  are  perfectly 
convincing.  And  they  afford  to  such  a 
mind,  a  pleasing  confirmation  of  the  su- 
per^human    wisdom   manifested   in  the 


*  "  Quicquid  recipilor,  ad  modum  roeipientisre- 
ctpitur,**  18  an  ancient  medical  aphorinny  capable 
of  a  wide  application. 

^  t  Biahop  Taylor  and  Locke  have  afanoit  ex- 
kmated  the  aigiuMBli  on  this  sobjeoL 


*  «*  Ghxisttana  most  generally,  it  would 
believe  in  Chriat,  because  their  spiritual  mien  do^ 
and  reject  tiie  infidel's  riews,  because  these  people 
are  pronounced  accursed.  Nay,  the  supposition 
of  the  clergy  themadTes  having  the  qualification, 
and  the  opportunity  to  go  through  the  piooeas  of 
proof;  is  only  a  supposition.  They  oftaa  want 
either  or  both,  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  shouU 
not  be  so.  The  labour  of  a  Ufa  is  acarcely  suf- 
ficient to  examine  for  one's  self  one  branch  alone 
of  such  evidence.  For  tho  greater  part»  few  men, 
however  learned,  have  aatisfied  themselves  by  go* 
ing  through  the  proof.  They  have  admitted  the 
main  assertions,  because  proved  by  oChen. 

«  And  is  this  conviction  then  nasonaUe?  Is  it 
more  than  the  adoption  of  truth  on  the  authority 
of  another!  It  is.  The  prindple  on  which  all 
those  assertions  are  received,  is  not  that  they  have 
been  made  by  this  or  that  credible  individual  or 
body  of  persons,  who  have  gone  through  the 
proof— this  may  have  ita  weight  with  tbei  rritical 
and  learned— but  the  main  principle  adopted  by 
aU,  intelligible  by  all,  and  reasonable  in  itself,  is, 
that  these  asserti<ms  are  set  forth,  bearing  on  their 
fooe  a  efiaUenge  of  refutaiion.  The  aasertions 
are  like  witnesses  placed  in  a  box  to  be  oonfrooted. 
Scepticism,  infideUty,  and  aooffing,  form  the  veiy 
groundwort  of  our  iiiith.  As  long  as  these  aie 
known  to  exist  and  to  assail  it,  ao  long  aie  we 
sure  that  any  untenable  aawrtion  may  and  wifl  be 
refuted.  The  benefit  accruing  to  Christianity  in 
this  respect  from  the  occssional  success  of  those 
who  have  fonnd  flaws  in  the  aeveral  parts  of  evi- 
dence is  invaluable.  We  believe  what  is  not  dis- 
proved, most  feaaonaUy,  because  we  know  that 
tfaera  an  those  abroad  who  are  doing  their  atmost 
to  disprove  it  We  bdteve  the  witness,  not  be> 
canse  we  know  him  and  esteem  him,  but  bocaoas 
he  is  confronted,  cross-exammed,  suspected,  end 
assailed  by  arta  Mr  and  unfair.  It  is  not  his 
authority,  but  the  leasonableness  of  the  caae.  It 
beoomea  conviction  well  grounded,  and  not  aeseot 
to  man's  wocds."  London  BsoUwt  No.  IL  p. 
361, 862 


Gospel  scheme.  For  men  of  that  age 
and  condition  of  life,  and  of  the  Jewish 
nation  more  especially,  wonld  never  hare 
been  led  by  mere  human  sagacity  to  re- 
ject and  prohibit  all  tempoial  coercion, 
and  seek  to  propagate  and  maintain  their 
religion  by  no  force  but  that  of  gentle 
persuasion.  And  even  in  the  present  day, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  such  arguments  as 
1  have  adverted  to  are  not  likely  to  be 
comprehended  in  their  fall  force,  by  men 
of  narrow  or  uncultivated  understanding, 
And  therefore  it  is,  1  conceive,  that  our 
great  Master  has  graciously  provided,  in 
his  holy  word,  a  support  for  the  weak, 
and  a  guide  for  the  dim-sighted,  among 
his  faithful  followers; — that  he  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  what  is,  not  indeed  nn- 
discoverable  by  human  reason,  but  yet  not 
8o  discoverable  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
made  clear  to  the  mass  of  mankind; — 
that  he  has  prohibited,  both  by  the  pre* 
cepts  and  the  example  of  himsdf  and  his 
apostles,  that  persecuting  spirit  whose  in- 
expediency and  whose  intrinsic  tuvpitnde, 
flome,  even  of  the  humble  and  sincere 
among  bis  followers,  might  have  failed  to 
discover  for  themselves.  As  for  the  pre- 
judiced and  the  wilful,  they  are  not  likely 
to  learn  the  truth  either  from  Scripture  or 
from  reason  :*  but  the  plainest  Christian, 
who  has  indeed  **  the  Spirit  of  Christ," 
and  not  that  of  the  Papal  Antichrist,  ma^ 
learn  the  will  of  his  Master  both  by  his 
teaching  and  from  hia  pattern ;  and  may 
be  made  ^wise  unto  salvation,"  by  be- 
coming a  follower  of  him  who  was  ^  meek 
and  lowly  in  spirit,"— who  ^  did  no  vio- 
lence, neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth,"  and  who  ^  came  not  to  destroy 
menV  lives,  but  to  save." 

§.  6.  How  blind  even  an  intelligent 
man  may  be  to  the  abstract  arguments 
against  persecution,  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  a  slip  which  the  acute  and  powerful 
Bishop  Warbnrton  has  made,  in  treating 
of  toleration.  He  wonld  have  all  men 
allowed  liberty  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  way  ;  but  Atheists,  he  says,  should 
be  banished  from  every  civil  government, 
because  they  are  ^  incapable  of  giving  se- 
curity for  their  behaviour  in  community ; 
and  their  principles  direetiy  overthrow 
the  v^ry  foundation  on  which  it  is  bui^t."| 
This  great  man  overlooked  the  seemingly 
obvious  circumstance,  that,  by  .a  kind  of 
perverse  inconsistency,  his  remedy  would 
operate  precisely  in  those  cases  where 


*  "  Remedia  non  agunt  in  cadaver." 

f  AUtanee  battreen  Ckineh  and  State,  b.  iti 


trnow.  w 

his  reason  tbr  it  did  not  h<^d  good,  and 
would  be  almost  sure  to  fail  in  the  very 
cases  it  was  designed  to  meet.  Such 
Atheists  as  were,  conformably  to  his  sup- 
position, utterly  unprincipled  and  unscru* 
pulous,  would  of  course,  were  the  system 
he  recommends  established,  make  no  dif- 
ficulty of  denying  their  inidelity,  and 
professing  any  thing  whatever  that  might 
be  proposed  to  them ;  those  again,  if  there 
be  any  such,  who  were  too  honest  to  save 
themselves  from  punishment  by  falsehood, 
would  be  the  very  persons  to  suflfer  the 
penalty.  So  that  those  to  whom  his  de^ 
scription  applies,  as  being  such  that  the 
community  could  have  "  no  security"  for 
their  good  behaviour,  would  remain  in 
the  community;  and  the  sentence  of 
exile  designed  for  them,  wduld  foil  on 
those,  exclusively,  to  whom  the  descrip* 
tion  did  not  apply. 

A  like  error  results,  practically,  in  some 
instances,  from  our  laws  relative  to  oaths. 
I  have  seen  a  case  recorded,  of  a  trades* 
man  suing  a  customer  for  a  debt,  which 
the  other  denied;  he  produced  his  books, 
and  was  about  to  make  oath  in  the  usual 
form,  of  the  correctness  of  the  entry; 
when  the  other  party  objected  that  he 
was  an  Atheist,  and  therefore  was  not 
entided  to  take  an  oath :  on  being  ques- 
tioned, he  admitted  this;  and  the  case 
was  dismissed.  The  magistrates  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise,  as  the  law 
stands;  but  surely  the  law  should  be 
altered  when  it  operates,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, to  defeat  its  own  object*  The 
very  purpose  of  an  oath  is  to  obtain  some 
security  of  a  man's  speaking  the  truth : 
now  in  this  case,  if  the  tradesman  had 
been  so  unscrupulous  as  to  make  a  false 
charge,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have 
hesitated  to  support  it  by  a  false  profes- 
sion of  his  belief  in  religion.  The  best 
ground  that  could  have  been  ailbrded  for 
trusting  to  his  veracity,  was  his  refusing 
to  utter  a  falsehood  for  the  sake  of  esta- 
blishing his  claim ;  and  it  was  for  this 
very  reason,  in  ftct,  that  his  chiim  was 
disallowed. 

§.  7.  The  feeling  which  tends  to  foster 
the  spirit  of  persecution,  and  to  blind  us 
to  the  reasons  opposed  to  it — ^that  feeling 
of  hottilUy  which  naturally  arises  in  our 
breasts  against  such  as  reject  our  faith, 
or  our  own  views  of  it — in  short,  against 
infidels  and  heretics — is  chiefly  remark- 
able from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 

*  See  an  able  iMxnphlet  entitled  «llemarkB  on 
OaOa,  Ac"  pabfiabed  by  Hatebaid,  1836. 


nsmUy  so  meb  strcnger,  ikmk  our  k^ 
dignation  agunst  those  whoiy  profMng 
our  rdigion,  diagraee  it  by  an  Dnchrktm 
life,  or  even  by  an  avowed  dieregafd  of 
rdigi<Mi.  It  should  eeem  at  hSb  fint 
glanee,  as  if  the  very  reverse  of  this  were 
2ie  more  reasonably  to  be  ezpeeted.  For, 
as  far  as  the  eoose  itmlf  is  conotnied, 
he  surely  iofures  it  more  who  brings  dis- 
credit on  it,  than  he  who  openly  opposes 
it  The  professing  Christian  knphos,  by 
a  sinful  li^  eidwr  that  his  rrtigion  tB 
eompatible  with  immorality,  or  dse  that 
be  professes  it  ibr  farm's  Mke  only,  and 
secretly  dkbelieves  it;  by  which  means 
he  casta  a  doobt  on  the  sinceri^  of  the 
|nt>fession8  of  others,  and  thus  weakens 
the  evidence  dieir  example  wonid  have 
afforded.  And  as  fiir  as  the  iMitotiiNi/ is 
concerned,  the  irreligious,  or  prodigaie, 
or  worldly-minded  Christian,  is  surely 
more  chargeable  wkh  impjeif  than  the 
unbeliever.  An  Atheist  might,  eonceir* 
ably  at  least,  have  loved  and  obeyed  his 
Saviour,  if  he  could  hare  been  convinced 
of  his  divine  mission:  at  any  rale,  he  is 
not  living  in  habitual  defiance  of  a  God 
whom  he  acknowledges.  If  two  men 
receive  eadi  a  letter  from  his  lather,  and 
one  of  diem,  on  very  insufiicieiit  grounds, 
rejects  it  as  a  forgery,  he  is  not  surriy 
snore  undutiiul  th«i  the  other,  who,  ra- 
cognizing  it  as  a  genuine  letter  from  his 
father,  puta  it  away  careMly,  and  utterly 
disregards  all  the  injunctions  it  contuns . 

The  Apostle  Paul  accerdmfly  enjenis 
his  converts  to  withdraw  thems^ves,  not 
from  all  intercourse  with  unbelieven,  but 
from  any  man  of  dieir  own  society,  that 
**  walketh  disorderly ;"— >'  if  any  one  that 
is  called  a  hrothei^^  bring  a  scandal  oa 
the  church  by  living  in  known  sin,  ^  with 
snch  a  one  not  even  to  eat:''  (i.  e.  at 
the  agapffi,  or  love^feasts:)  and  to  ^  cut 
oflP'  (excomnranieate)  those  who  ^ol&nd" 
(i.  e.  scandalize)  die  society. 

How  comes  it,  then,  tint  men's  fed^ 
ings  for  the  most  part  take  an  opposite 
direction?  1.  One  obvious  cause,  as  far 
as  we  of  the  present  day  are  concerned, 
is,  that  avowed  iniideKty  is  comparatively 
rare.  We  are  so  much  accustomed,  un- 
happily, to  the  case  of  Christians  leading 
an  unchristian  life,  while  Ae  open  re- 
jection of  die  faidi  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  that  ui  respect  of  the  one, 
our  feelings  are  blnnted  by  familiarity, 
while  the  comparative  unfrequency  of  the 
other  fault  makes  it  the  more  shocking. 

It  is  evident,  that  with  the  early  Chris- 
tians the  case  must  have  been  ravanad. 


Smce  niM  did  not  then  profeas  dina< 
tiani^  as  a  matter  of  eonrse,  and  had  in 
general  to  encounter  aome  hardships  and 
inconveaienoes  on  account  of  their  pro* 
fesaion,  an  utter  disregard  of  their  religion, 
or  a  life  ntteily  at  variance  with  it,  must 
have  been  much  less  common  among  the 
pnmitive  Christians  than  among  ouf- 
selves:  while,  on  the  odier  hand,  they 
were  linng  in  the  midst  of  unbelmvers, 
and  were  themselves  theexe^Mion  to  the 
genend  rule. 

It  is  also  evident,  diat  the  reason  given 
does  not  applv,  at  least  widi  equal  foree, 
to  the  case  d  persona  holding  a  different 
form  of  Christianity.  These  are  much 
more  fraqnenUy  met  with  than  avowed 
anti-ehristians;  and  they  are  the  objects 
accordingly,  in  general,  of  feelings  lesa 
hostile  than  the  others ;  yet  still,  in  many 
instances,  of  greater  hostdity  than  is 
usually  fblt  towards  those  who  lead  an 
unehiwtian  life. 

II.  Another  canae,  which  has  the  aame 
tendency  with  the  foregoing,  is  that  every 
one  who  rejects  the  whole,  or  any  part, 
of  our  faith,  diminishes,  so  far,  the  con* 
firmation  which  all  men  are  disposed  to 
derire,  more  or  less,  on  every  point,  from 
authority'--from  feeling  that  crtlierB  tUnk 
with  them,  i  suspect  there  are  few  whose 
acquiescence,  even  in  the  concluaions 
of  Euclid,  is  entirely  unmixed  with  this 
feeling.  In  matters  which  admit  of  less 
intrinsic  certainly,  it  is  of  course  a  larger 
ingredient  in  that  compound  of  evidence 
on  which  belief  rests.*  And  in  pro* 
portion  as  each  awn  is  the  worse  quali* 
fied  for  reasoning,  or  tha  more  averse  to 
the  trouble  of  it,  he  will  be  tfie  more  die* 
posed  to  content  himeelf  with  this  de- 
scription of  evidence,  and  to  acquiesce  in 
what  is  generally  received,  without  sub* 
mitting  to  the  toil  of  seeking  for  other 


Now  any  one  who  vejecta  onr  tenets 
goes  so  fiir  towards  shaking  this  eonfi- 
denre,  and  distorbing  this  indolent  tran* 
qnilli^ ;  he  drives  us  to  take  the  trouble 
of  thinking— of  supporting  our  conclu- 
sions by  aigumentr-Kkf  contemplating  and 
answering  objections — and  of  making  our 
opinions  assume  tbe  attitude  mlher  of 
frontier  towns,  carefnUy  fortified  and 
watchfully  garrisoned,  than  of  secure  and 
peaceful  inknd  districts.  And  hence  we 
are  naturally  led  to  feel  some  indignntioa 

*  In  truth,  as  has  been  already  obnrred,  (in 
note,  §.  6.  p.  68.)  the  eziatanoe  of  faifidefi^  m^ 
piiasoasiaqpMtaBtlaHftdbif  r-^^ 


the  oontraTy,  odo  who  adheveft  to  the 
belief  of  our  rel^ion,  while  il  eendemm 
his  own  Ufe^  is,  in  feet,  besring  stMog 
testimony  in  our  fevour,  by  admiMiiig 
what,  it  should  seem,  he  nMUt  wish  to 
disbelieve. 

III.  Add  to  this,  that  one  who  is  op- 
posed to  OUT  ftith,  however  courteous  his 
outward  demflAnourmay  be^  and  however 
liberai  his  real  disposition,  eannot,  we  feel, 
but  inwardly  look  down  upon  us,  as  weak 
and  credulous,  or  prejudiced  aod  bigot- 
ted  to  error,  or  in  some  way  opposed  to 
light  reason;  and  these  sentiments  we 
feel  as  personally  c^rof^ing  to  us*  On 
the  other  hand,  he  who,  adhering  to  an 
orthodox  Christian  Mth,  lives  a  life  at 
^arianoe  with  it,  seems  to  achnowMge 
his  own  inferiority  to  those  whose  con- 
duct is  such  as,  by  his  own  showing,  his 
mtght  to  be.  The  one  in  short  seems  to 
scorn,  and  the  other  to  honour  us,  not 
by  their  external  demeanour,  but  by  the 
very  character  of  their  respective  opi- 
nions. 

IV.  Lastly,  it  wiH  oflen  really  happen, 
and  oHen  again  be  supposed,  and  some- 
times perhaps  pretended,  that  a  man's 
rejection  of  Christianity  is,  in  fiict,  a  step 
beyond  his  disobedience  to  h ;— that  he 
has  proceeded  from  leading  an  irreligious 
life  to  the  adoption  of  irreligious  prin- 
ciples ;  and  set  hims^f  against  the  Gospel, 
because  he  found  the  Gospel  against  him. 
In  this  case  it  may  be  urged,  with  truth, 
that  he  is  deserring  of  heavier  censure 
than  the  Christian  who  leads  an  iH  life, 
because  he  includes  hath  characters. 
liVhatever  we  may  suspect,  however,  I 
know  not  that  we  are  authorised  to  im» 
pute  these  motives  to  any  one  without 
actual  proof. 

This  last  is,  of  course,  the  reason 
which,  of  all  that  have  been  mentioned, 
would  be  in  general  the  most  readily 
avowed,  (and  ^ten  in  peHect  sineerity,) 
to  account  for  the  greater  indignation  feh 
against  infidels  and  heretics,  than  against 
irreligious  or  vicious  Christians.  I  aifi 
c<mvineed,  however,  that  the  other  causes 
enumerated,  operate  not  less  powerfully 
towards  the  same  result.  And  if  such  be 
iudeed  the  natural  feelings  of  the  human 
heart,  it  behoves  us  to  be  ever  on  our 
guard  against  their  excess,  and  against 
being  led  by  them  into  those  practical 
faults,  to  whose  frequency  history  bears 
such  ample  testimony. 

§.  8.  That  much  of  that  kind  of  feeling 
does  exist,  which  I  have  been  endeavour- 
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te  to  aotf^ot  ftr,  obMrvirtion  wUl,  I 
thmk,  suffioieiiily  pro^e.  And  indeed  It 
will  oAen  bo  ibimd  that  the  very  persons 
whose  fs^oisilieiis  in  respect  of  ortho- 
doxy are  the  most  rigid— who  go  to  the 
gwMrtcst  exJkfeme  m  narrowing  the  pale  of 
it— 4rho  make  the  lea«t  allowance  for 
minute  diilevenoes  of  opinion-— and  are 
the  most  bittev  against  all  who  do  mrt 
agvse  with  them;  are  the  very  same  who 
go  the  greatest  lengths  of  indulgence  in 
respect  of  nMMul  reqBiBitione--«how  the 
greatest  extreme  of  tenderness  towards 
those  whose  oooduet  is  a  seandal  to 
Christianity— -and  seem  as  if  they  would 
have  utterly  disapproved  the  system  of 
diseiriine,ki  respect  oi  moral  delinquents, 
wfaion  prevailed  in  the  primitive  churches. 
I  have  seen  aoeordin^y  severe  censniu 
bestowed  on  a  sermon  of  a  pious  and  able 
writer,  ki  which  he  ventures  to  utter  a 
wish,  (fer  short,  by  the  way,  of  that  eon- 
tained  in  our  church^  commination-sei^ 
vice,)  that  those  who  are  Clffistiatts  only 
in  name  and  precession*— ^  who  have  no 
dear  knowledge  of  what  a  Christian  ought 
to  bo— would  either  take  one  side  or  the 
other;  that  they  would  either  be  the  sei^- 
vsflMs  of  Christ  in  earnest,  or  renounce 
him  openly,  and  say  that  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or 
his  saNatioD.  Happy  indeed,''  he  adds, 
*^  would  it  be  for  the  church  of  Christ,  if 
M  its  felse  friends  would  declare  thenr- 
sdves  its  enemies.^'  The  temerity  of  this 
wish,  we  have  been  told,  would  be  such 
as  to  n»ke  us  shudder,  if  it  came  from 
the  lips  of  an  enthusiast  No  doubt  more 
of  the  e^et  produced  on  some  minds, 
depends  on  the  question,  who  H  is  that 
says  any  thing,  than  on  what  it  is  that  is 
said :  for  the  ^mers  of  our  serviees  have 
been  so  temerarious  as  to  express  an 
earnest  wish,  that  the  ^^  godly  discipline 
of  the  primitive  church''  might  be  restored, 
under  which  those  who  had  scandalized 
their  brethren  were  put  to  open  penance, 
or,  as  every  one  knows,  in  the  event  of 
their  refusing  to  make  suboiission,  or  of 
their  not  reforming  their  lives,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  society,  till  they  should 
so  submit  and  give  satisfectory  assurance 
of  their  repenlance. 

We  have  been  told,  however,  that  in 
the  event  of  even  a  voluntary  secession 
on  the  part  of  ^the  lalse  friends  of 
Christ,"  there  would  be  a  vast  portion  of 
society  permanently  cut  off  from  the  on 
dinances  and  institutions  of  Christianity : 
(that  is,  I  presume,  as  permanendy  as  liie 
uttbelievittg  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  might 


chooee  to  laake  dMlrewB  unMi^  ^  fm^ 
manent  ;'^  or  as  the  iiieesCiit^us  Covin&ian, 
who  was  to  be  ^^  permanently"  oat  off  as 
long  as  he  should  peraisi  ia  his  on  and 
impenitence:)  that  ihey  would  eease  to 
fiequent  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful — 
would  never  hear  the  word  of. doctrine  or 
exhortation— would  have  shut  themselves 
out  &om  the  appointed  means  of  grace, 
and  would  be  publicly  and  soiemoly 
pledged  to  unbelief:  that  their  hearts 
would  be  sealed  against  the  voice  of  the 
ehureh,  and  they  would  be  fixed  to  their 
life's  end  among  the  despeiate  adiersaries 
of  their  Redeemer. .  The  existing  condi* 
tion  of  things,  it  is  admitted,  is  disoourag" 
ing  enough ;  but  it  is  a  state,  it  ist  eon- 
tended,  of  millennial  bliss,  compared  with 
what  would  follow,  if  bteav/en  were  to 
listen  to  the  wishes  of  this  preacher :  i.  e^ 
compared  with  the  a<^ual  state  of  things 
in  the  timss  of  the  primitive  churches*  It 
is  urged,  that  now  the  unlaithful  and 
double-minded  Christian  is  perpetually 
and  closely  confronted  with  the  principle 
he  professes :  the  offices  and  ministrations 
of  religion  are  londly  and  incessantly  ap- 
pealing to  the  vows  he  has  made,  &c. 

All  this  may  be  very  true;  nor  am  I 
undertaking  to  prove,  that  tlie  primitive 
churches  were  not  injudiciously  strict  in 
their  discipline;  or  that  our  reformers 
were  not  unwise  for  wishing  its  restora- 
tion ;  or  that  it  was  not  a  diMdvantage  to 
those  churches,  that  such  as  were  strangers 
to  Christian  &ith  and  practice,  were  not 
members  of  them  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  remained  avowed  unbelievers  till  they 
were  disposed  deliberately  and  in  earnest 
to  embrace  Christianity.  The  early  Chris* 
tians  probably  thought,  that  the  ungodly 
or  vicious  were  not  the  less,  but  the  more 
likely  to  be  reclaimed,  by  the  loud  warn- 
ing as  to  their  dangerous  state,  which 
would  be  forced  on  Uieir  minds  by  their 
exclusion  from  the  visible  church:  that 
when  not  merely  told  from  the  pulpit, 
that  the  sacraments  and  other  means  of 
grace  are  of  no  benefit  to  such  as  lead  an 
unchristian  life,  but  impressed  with  this 
truth  by  the  actual  refusal  of  these  ordi- 
nances, they  would  be  the  less  liable  to 
that  common  superstition  of  regarding 
these  means  of  grace  as  a  charm,  and  of 
flattering  thems^ves  that,  if  not  in  a  safe 
state,  they  are  at  least  in  a  safer  state,  by 
virtue  of  tlieir  going  to  church,  and  of 
being  confessedly  Chrigliam^  tliough  they 
do  not  (as  one  may  oAen  hear  people  say) 
profess  to  be  ^  saints.'^ 

In  all  this  however  they  amy  perhaps 


haiveb««BnMslaken;  and  I  am  farfroa 
denying  that  tiiere  ia  nuich  show  of  rea- 
son in  what  may  be  urged  on  both  sides. 
But  what  is  to  mj  present  purpose  to  re- 
mark is,  that  those  who  are  thus  anxioas 
to  retain  within  the  pale  of  the  church 
such  professing  Christians  as  lead  a  care- 
less or  immoral  life,  are  not  found,  as  some 
perhaps  might  have  antecedently  expected, 
to  feel  any  thing  like  a  proportionate  teo- 
demess  towajrds  di^ences  of  opiuioo. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  usually  the  for^ 
most  in  exaggerating  into  fatal  heresy  the 
smallest  shade  of  variation  from  their 
own  views  of  orthodoxy ;  and  the  loudest 
in  urging  all  those,  openly  and  at  once,  to 
separate  firom  the  church,  whose  notions 
do  not  appear  minutely  to  coincide  with 
their  own.  If  such  arguments  as  tiioss 
just  alluded  to  were  uiged  on  behalf  of 
those  they  denounce  as  heterodox — ^if 
any  thing  i^roaching  to  the  same  fo^ 
bearance  as  they  recommend  in  the  case 
of  immoral  Christians,  were  proposed  to 
be  extended  to  such  as  have  not  quite 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  this  or  that  doc- 
trine, or  have  taken  such  a  view  of  any 
points  as  appear  incorrect  in  the  eyes  of 
others  who  lay  claim  to  pre-eminent  or- 
thodoxy— were  such  a  plea,  I  say,  to  be 
uiged,  almost  in  the  very  same  words,  1 
cannot  but  think  we  should  hear  a  loud 
clamour  against  latitudinarian  laxity  and 
dangerous  liberalism. 

I  am  not  of  course  contending  that 
there  may  not  be  either  a  defect,  or  an 
excess  of  strictness,  in  the  requisitions 
either  of  an  orthodox  faith,  or  of  a 
blameless  life :  it  requires  a  discreet  judg- 
ment, to  decide  in  each  particular  ca^e, 
under  either  class,  the  precise  amount  of 
the  departure  from  the  right  road.  But 
the  circumstance  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention  is,  that  since  those  who  are  the 
most  lax  on  the  one  side,  are  the  most 
rigid  on  the  other,  this  confirms  what  has 
been  above  said  of  the  tendency  in  our 
nature  towards  a  more  hostile  feeling 
against  such  as  oppose  or  disavow  our 
religion,  than  against  those  who  disobey 
and  scandalize  it. 

And  as  this  tendency  is  altogether  na- 
turaljso  it  is, as  might  have  been  expected, 
eminently  Romish,  Never  was  there  a 
more  prevailing  laxity  of  Christian  morals, 
even  among  the  very  governors  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  never  was  such 
corruption  more  lightly  thought  of  by  her 
zealots,  than  at  the  very  periods  when  she 
was  occupied  in  suppressing  heresjr  with 
the  most  unrelenting  rigour.    Louis  the 


Fourteeirtb,  \itio,  dimiig  vfi^J  hi»who|« 
life,  was  settinf  \m  m^eets  die  exampk 
of  liTing  in  open  adultery,  waeappleuded 
to  Uie  skies  by  a  Cknstaan  preftcher,  for 
liie  piety  in  hemg  banned,  gibbeted, 
racked,  or  dnrea  into  exile,  hundreds  of 
thoDsands  of  his  Protestant  sabjects.* 

If  we  wonid  be  really  safe  from  the 
danger  of  eommilting  fanlts  of  a  like  eha» 
ncter  with  those  which  we  regard  with 
abhorrence  in  others,  we  matt  seek  that 
safety  in  selMistrast — in  a  vigilant  sospfr- 
cion  of  the  hmnan  heart 

§.  9.  For  it  is  to  human  nalare  we  mast 
trace  both  this  and  nmny  other  of  those 
erils  which  each  man  is  osoally  disposed 
to  attribnie  to  the  particular  system  he  is 
opposed  to.  As  tiie  Protestant  is  often 
inclined  to  look  no  further  than  to  J2^ 
nuansm  for  the  <Migin  of  the  persecatton, 
so  is  the  infidel  to  regard  CkrUdanUff  as 
the  chief  cause  of  it  Bet  both  are  mis- 
taken. I  am  convinced  thai  Atheists, 
should  they  ever  become  the  pred<MBinant 
party,  would  persecute  religion.  For 
nearly  the  same  causes,  or  others  corre- 
sponding to  them,  would  exist,  which  have 
been  just  mentioned  as  generating  especial 
hostility  towards  those  who  difier  in  faith 
from  ourselves.  The  Atheists  would  feel 
tliemselves  to  be  regarded  by  the  Chris- 
tians, not  indeed  as  weak  and  credulous, 
but  as  perverse  and  profane :  their  confi- 
dence again  in  their  own  persuasion  would 
be  as  likely  to  be  shaken  by  the  Chnstkin, 
as  the  Christian's  by  them :  all  the  hu- 
man passions,  in  short,  and  all  tlie  views 
of  political  expediency,  which  have  ever 
tempted  the  Christian  to  persecute,  would 
have  a  corresponding  operation  with  them. 
Not  that  I  conceive  most  of  them  to  have, 
themselves,  any  suspicion  of  this,  or  to 
be  insincere  in  their  professed  abhorrence 
of  petsecution.  As  no  one  wishes  to 
persecute,  so  they  probably  do  not  antici- 
pate (under  the  id>ove  mentioned  supposi- 
tion) such  a  state  of  things  as  would  seem 
to  call  for  coercive  measures.  They  ima^ 
gine,  probably,  that  when  they  had  de- 
prived Christian  ministers  of  endowments, 
had  publicly  proclaimed  the  falsity  of  the 
Christian  fei&,  and  had  taken  measures 
for  promoting  education  and  circulating 
books  calculated  to  enlighten  the  people, 
the  whole  system  of  religious  belief  would 
gradually  but  speedily  die  away,  and  be 

*  ''EpandiMifl  nos  casansm  la,  pi6l6  de Louis; 

pcmMonB  jwqii'aa  del  nos  aochunatioKui 

VO110  aves  extermin^  let  h4r6tiqaes ;  c'est  le  digne 
onvnige  de  totre rtgne:  e'en  est  le  propre  ouac- 
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rsfarded  ui  Ae  aama  light  with  tales  of 
femes.  Suchdoobtleas  was  the  notion  of 
someywliom  1  have  known  to  express  re* 
gfet  that  Buonaparte  did  not  employ  the 
povrer  he  possessed  in  confecring  so  great 
a  benefit  on  society  as  he  might  have 
done,  ^^  by  abolishing  Christianity."  They 
were  thinking,  probably,  of  no  more  a&» 
tive  measures  than  the- withholding  of  the 
support  and  countenance  of  the  govern^ 
meat 

In  such  expectations,  every  one  who 
believes  in  Chrisliaai^  must  feel  confix 
dent  that  they  would  be  deceived.  At 
first  indeed  appearances  probably  would 
be  such  as  to  promise  fevouiably  to  their 
views.  For  most  of  those  who  profess 
Christianilsy,  merely  for  feshion's  sake^ 
or  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  their 
country,  would  soon  fell  away,  and  would 
be  followed  by  many  of  such  as  wanted 
firmness  to  support  ridicule,  or  the  dis- 
fevour  of  those  in  power*  But  after  a 
time,  the  progress  of  irreligion  would  be 
found  to  have  oome  to  a  stand.  When 
the  plants  *^  on  the  stony  ground"  had 
been  all  scorched  up,  these  ^'  on  the  good 
soil"  would  be  found  still  fioarishing« 
Sincere  Christians  would  remain  firm; 
and  some  probably  would  be  roused  to 
exert  themselves  even  with  increased 
zeal;  and  some  apostates  would  be  re- 
claimed. Complaints  would  then  be 
raised,  that  Christiaa  preachem  decried, 
as  profene  and  mischievous,  the  works 
put  forth  by  authori^;  and  that  they 
represented  the  rulers  as  aliens  from  God, 
and  men  whose  example  should  be 
shunned.  Those  indeed  who  had  imbibed 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  would  not 
fail  to  inculcate,  after  the  example  of  the 
apostles,  the  duty  of  submission  even  to 
unchristian  nuigistrates;  but  it  is  not  un** 
likely  that  some  would  even  take  a  con* 
tmry  course,  and  would  thus  help  to 
bring  the  imputation  of  sedition  on  Chris- 
tian preaching  universally.  The  rabble, 
again,  would  be  likely  occasionally  to 
assail,  with  tumultuous  insult  and  outraget 
the  Christians;  who  would  in  conse* 
quence  be  represented  by  their  enemies 
as  oecoiianing  these  tmnults;  especially 
if,  as  is  likely,  some  among  them  did  not 
submit  patiently  to  such  usage,  or  even 
partly  provoked  it  by  indiscretion.  And 
however  free  the  generality  of  the  Chris- 
tians might  be  from  any  just  suspicion 
of  a  design  to  resort  to  lawless  violence 
in  the  cause  of  their  religion,  still  it  would 
be  evident,  that  a  revival  and  renewed 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  such  as  they 
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were  farthering,  mmt,  feil^er  it  stiovlcl  reteh 
a  certain  point,  endMiger  the  emitiiraaiiee 
of  power  in  the  hands  then  wietding  it; 
and  that  sruch  a  change  of  rulers  would 
pnt  a  atop  to  the  plans  whieh  had  been 
commenced  for  the  amelioration  of  so- 
ciety. Representing,  then,  and  regarding 
Christianity  as  the  great  obstacle  to  ioH 
provement,  as  the  frattful  source  of  eiTil 
dissensions,  and  as  mroMng  disofleetioB 
to  the  then  existing  government,  they 
Would  see  a  necessity  tor  actively  inter- 
fering, with  a  riew  (not  indeed,  like  re- 
ligions persecutors,  to  the  salvation  of 
souls,  but)  to  the  secular  welihfe  of  their 
subjects,  and  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  civil  community.  They  would 
feel  themselves  accordingly  (to  say  no- 
thing of  any  angry  passions  that  might 
intrude)  bound  in  duty  to  prohibit  the 
.  Ifooks,  the  preaching,  and  the  assemblies 
of  Christians.  The  Christians  would 
then,  in  violation  of  the  bw,  circolate 
Bibles  chtttdestinely,  and  hold  their  as- 
i^emblies  in  cellars  and  on  sequestered 
heaths.  Coercion  would  of  oourse  be- 
come necessary  to  repress  these  (as  they 
would  then  be)  illegal  acts.  And  next 
....  but  I  need  not  proceed  any  furtfier; 
for  1  find  1  have  been  giving  almost  an 
exact  description  of  the  state  of  things 
when  ihe  Christian  churches  were  spread- 
ing in  the  midst  of  Heathenism.  And 
yet  I  have  only  been  following  up  the 
conjectures,  which  no  one  (believing  in 
Christianity)  could  fail  to  form,  who  was 
but  tolerably  acquainted  with  human  na- 
ture. For  "  such  transactions,''  says  the 
great  historian  of  Greece,  ^  take  place, 
and  always  will  take  place,  ^though  varied 
in  form,  and  in  degree  or  violence,  by 
circumstances,)  as  long  as  human  nature 
remains  the  same."*  Never  can  we  be 
secured  from  the  recurrence  of  the  like, 
but  by  the  implantation  oi  some  principle 
which  is  able  to  purify,  to  renovate,  to 
convert  that  nature ;  in  short,  to  ^  ore atb 
THE  itfcw  MAN.'t  Christianity,  often 
as  its  name  has  been  Uazoned  on  the 
banners  of  the  persecutor — Christianity, 
truly  understood,  as  represented  in  tiiie 
writings  of  its  founders,  and  honestly 
applied,  furnishes  a  preventive,  the  only 
pfrmanently  effectual  preventive,  o(  the 
spirit  of  persecution.  For,  as  with  fraud- 
ulent, so  it  is  also  with  coercive  measures, 
employed  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion : 
we  must  not  expect  that  the  generality 
will  be  so  fiirHBighted,  as  always  to  per- 

•  See  Motto.  fBph.  b.  »4. 


cet^  thnf  ifttimai^  inexpedieney  in  each 
particular  case  liiat  may  oceur;  tfiey  wfll 
be  tempted  to  regard  the  peculiar  tarcun^ 
stances  of  this  or  Chat  emergency  ae  con- 
stitminr  an*  exception  to  the  general  mie, 
and  ouling  for  a  departore  Iron  the 
general  princif^e.  Whereas  the  plainest 
Christian,  wlien  he  has  onoe  ascertained, 
as  he  easily  may,  if  he  homutlf  eoneolt 
the  Seriptores,  what  the  wii  of  God  is, 
in  this  point,  will  w^k  boliHy  forward 
in  the  path  of  his  doty,  tbou|^  he  may 
not  see  at  every  tarn  whitiMf  it  is  leading 
him;  and)  with  inW  faith  in  the  divine 
wiedom,  will  be  ready  in  pions  confi* 
dence,  to  leave  evencta  in  the  hands  of 
Providence. 

§.  10. 1  will  condnde  Ais  diapler  with 
a  brief  notice  of  some  mistakes  aa  to  the 
real  character  of  peineevlioD,  cm  the  op* 
peaite  side  to  tiiose  formerly  BMntiaBed. 
For  as  some  may  be  in  danger  of  nncon- 
sdously  eountemBehig  persecntioa,  by 
nofroming  too  much  &ir  aotioii  of  wkttt 
it  consisli  in,  so  others,  on  the  eontnry, 
by  forming  teo  wide  a  notioii  of  it,  may 
incur  the  opposite  dangw  of  comprehend* 
ing  under  the  head  ^  peraeentioo  what 
does  not  properiy  deserve  the  title. 

I.  There  is  not  neeeesaritf  any  tiling 
of  ^  character  of  persecution  in  domg 
violence  to  a  man's  consdenoe.  Thongh 
at  the  first  gtance  this  may  be  a  olaitling 
paradox,  it  is  evident  cm  a  mmnent's  re* 
deetion,  that  to  admit,  at  once^  and  nm* 
versally,  the  plea  of  consdenee,  wouM 
lead  to  the  subversion  of  the  whole  fabric 
of  society.  To  say  nothing  of  the/ai!ss 
pleas  wlneh  wonld  doobdess  be  set  up, 
when  it  was  onee  understood  that  adi 
were  to  be  admitted,  there  weald  be  no 
limit  to  the  possible  aberrations  of  even 
the  sincerely  conscientions.  Sons  aeein* 
rians  have  a  eonseientiousflenii^  against 
paying  tithes,  on  the  |r(Hind  that  they 
disapprove  of  a  hired  mmtstiy.  Not  that 
aecotding  to  the  strict  nse  of  language 
the  pesters  of  our  chnreh  aie  Aired  at  all; 
nor  the  tithes  paid  by  the  &rmer,  since 
they  only  pass  through  his  hands^  allow- 
ance having  been  made  for  than  in  his 
rent;  and  he  no  more  hires  the  minister 
than  he  does  his  landlord.*  B«t  stiU,  as  ia 

*  I  have  known  a  striking  inrtence  of  ths  eon- 
fhtion  of  thought  fesolting  fvom  ioaeeiBa^  of 
language  on  thk  pofait  A  taner  dedsred  to  a 
friend  of  moaa,  that  ho  woeM  not  allMd  the 
miniatiy  ^  paid  preachen,  but  woald  lirtHi  to 
diem  <m]y  if^  they  riiould  go  forth  Uka  tho  aawty 
diaciplee  *«without  icrip  or  pone,"  dfc&  He  did 
not  reooDoct  that  hi  that  caaa  h»  losetf  r 


well  known,  the  eoUeodon  of  tiAies  has 
been  complained  of  as  peneoution.  On 
maeh  better  gronnde  night  the  same  per^ 
sons  scruple  to  pa^r  iaxe$ ;  (which  thej 
know  are  employed,  among  other  pur- 
poses, for  the  keeping  np  of  a  milUary  es- 
tabliehnient;)  since  these  really  are  paid, 
out  of  what  was  before  (which  the  tenth 
nheaf  never  was)  the  payer's  own  property. 
Some  enthusiasts  again,  in  the  present 
day,  have  made  it  a  religions  dnty  to  de- 
eert  their  wives  and  families,  when  these 
would  not  adopt  their  pecniisr  tenets.* 
Others,  snch  as  the  ancient  German  Ana- 
baptists, under  the  pretence  that  Christian 
men's  goods  are  common,  might  incite 
their  followers  to  a  general  pimider  of 
those  who  had  property,  that  the  spoil 
might  be  thrown  into  a  common  stock. 
And  some  wild  MiHenarlans,  like  the  fifth- 
monarehy-men,  might  feel  themselves 
bound  in  conscience  to  overthrow  .all 
governments,  as  the  necessary  prepamtion 
for  the  temporal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 
In  short,  there  is  no  saying  at  what  point 
the  plea  of  conscience,  if  once  admitted 
without  further  question,  would  stop. 
The  only  possible  principle  on  which  we 
must  draw  the  line  is,  that  the  civil  ma- 
givtrate,  to  whom  is  committed  the  care 
of  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  comnninity, 
should  interfere  in  those  cases  (and  in 
those  only)  in  which  the  persons  or  pro- 
perty of  the  citizens  are  directly  and  con- 
fessedly ooncerned.f  I  say  **  directly,** 
and  **  confessedly,''  because  remottly^  and 
by  inference^  every  religious  system  may 
be  made  out  to  ^fSsei  in  some  way  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  the  community. 
There  is,  1  believe,  no  religion  existing, 
respecting  which  I  have  not  seen  an  ela^ 
borate  proof  that  it  leads  to  mischievous 
consequences  in  practice,  and  that  its  pro* 
fessors  are  either  likely  to  be,  or,  con- 
sistently with  their  pinciples,  ought  to 
be^  the  worse  citizens;  and  again,  1  have 
seen  the  direct  contrary  inferred  respect* 
ing  every  one  of  them.  So  that  without 
the  limitation  above  mtggeskBdj  there 
would  be  an  opening  left  fer  the  foreible 
suppression,  or  for  the  forcible  establish- 
ment, by  the  civil  magistrate,  of  any  reli- 
gion whatever. 

maintain  the  praaehera,  who  are  now  rapported 
by  eadowmenta.  The  diaeiplee  were  diieoted, 
wheiever  they  went,  to  «  eat  and  drink  snch  things 
as  were  set  before  them;  for  the  lahonrar  is  worthy 
of  liie  hwt* 
•  Pact 

J- «  Bender  nnto  Cmbt  the  thingi  that  be  0». 
■»  and  onto  God  the  things  that  be  QodV 


«^Bnt  is  Ae  civil  magistrate,''  if  may 
be  said,  ^to  datermtne  what  are  the  cases 
that  call  for  his  interference?  And  if  so, 
how  can  any  principle  be  laid  down  that 
shall  not  leave  him  an  opening  to  call  in, 
whenever  he  is  so  disposed,  the  aid  of 
the  civil  sw<Mrd?"  Certainly  this  is  not 
possible.  Coereive  power  mxat  be  en- 
trusted to  somebody;  nor  can  those  to 
whom  it  is  entrusted  be  withheld  from 
abnsing  it,  if  they  are  inclined  to  do,  by 
any  rule  that  can  be  laid  down,  it  is 
notorious,  that  the  Scriptures  furnish  none 
such;  nor  is  it  possible,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  that  they  should.  He  who  has 
the  power,  and  the  will,  to  do  wrong, 
will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  plea  to  justify 
himself,  even  though  he  should  be  driven 
to  maintain  (like  the  wolf  in  the  foble) 
that  a  stream  Hows  upwards.  But  my 
object  was,  not  to  lay  down  a  mle  that 
should  prednde  (which  is  impossible) 
one  who  is  seeking  an  evasion,  from  find- 
ing any;  bnt  to  point  out  the  principle 
which  should  govern  the  congcijence  of 
an  upright  magistrate:  viz.,  to  protect,  by 
coercive  measures  if  necessary,  the  peace, 
the  lives,  and  the  property  of  his  subjects, 
and  to  abstain  from  all  coereion  in  mattera 
purely  religions.  But  many  persons  are 
apt  to  conclude,  that  whatever  is  left  to  a 
man^  diseretion^  is  left  to  his  arbitrary 
caprice ;  and  that  he  who  is  responsible 
only  to  God,  has  no  responsibility  at  all. 

fl.  Although,  however,  such  is,  on 
Christian  principles,  the  limitation  of  the 
civil  magistrate's  authority,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  individual  holding  such 
an  ofSce  should  not  also  be  a  member,  or 
an  officer,  of  a  Christian  chureh,  provided 
he  is  careful  not  to  blend  together  the 
charactera  of  a  political  and  a  rdigious 
community.  Comive  means  cannot  snit^ 
ably  be  employed  for  the  propagation  or 
the  maintenance  of  Christianity ;  but  there 
is  nothing  that  necessarily  goes  to  seco* 
larize  the  kingdom  which  is  ^^  not  of  this 
world,"  or  that  necessarily  implies  the 
spirit  of  intolerance,  in  the  possession,  or 
in  the  exereise,  of  coereive  power  for 
other  purposes,  even  by  a  Christian  pas- 
tor. Only  there  is  the  more  call  for  care 
and  discreet  judgment  in  cases  where  the 
same  mdividual  has  to  exereise  distinct 
functtons^and  especially  if  he  is  thus  made 
to  stand  in  two  or  more  different  relations 
to  the  same  men.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  case  where  ike  rector  of  a  parish  is 
also  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Even  if  he 
were  so  not  by  an  accidental  appointmenti 
hut  by  vHtne  of  some  fixed  general  regf^ 
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laiion,  flrtiH  he  wonld  be  exercising,  in 
respect  of  the  same  individuals,  two  dis- 
tinct offices,  regulated  by  different  prin- 
ciples, and  concerned  with  distinct  kinds 
of  subject-matter.  In  the  same  manner, 
if  a  military  officer  should  chance  to  be 
also  a  magistrate,  this  would  not  imply 
his  blending  together  the  principles  of 
martial  law  and  of  common  and  statute- 
law.  So  also  some  kings  or  other  chief 
magistrates  hold  also  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy ;  some  bishops  have  a  share  in  the 
secular  legislature :  others  have  princi- 
palities annexed  to  their  sees;  and  the 
bishop  of  Rome  in  particular  has  long 
been  a  considerable  temporar  sovereign. 

With  respect  to  that  church,  it  is  worth 
remaricing,  that  the  persecution  and  the 
other  enormities  with  which  it  has  been 
justly  charged,  have  led  many  of  those 
who  have  renounced  it,  to  blend  together 
confusedly  in  their  thoughts  every  thing 
that  in  any  way  pertains  to  it  Whereas, 
in  truth,  many  parts  of  the  Romish  sys- 
tem, even  such  as  are  in  themselves  utterly 
indefensible,  have  no  necessary  connexion 
with  each  other,  or  with  Rome.  Her 
usurped  supremacy,  for  instance,  and  her 
&lse  doctrines,  are  two  distinct  faults; 
the  latter  of  which  is  so  far  from  being 
necessarily  connected  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  that  she  scarcely  differs  at  all  in 
doctrine  from  the  Greek  church. 

And  with  respect  to  the  point  now  be- 
fore us,  let  it  be  supposed,  (and  the  sup- 
position, however  unlikely  to  be  realized, 
is  perfectly  conceivable,^  that  the  pope 
had,  in  respect  of  his  ^tocess,  proceed 
on  Christian  principles,  and  in  respect  of 
his  principality^  had  protected  the  civil 
rights  of  his  subjects,  leaving  every  one 
to  exercise  his  own  religion  without  mo- 
lestation, as  long  as  the  temporal  peace 
and  security  of  the  community  remained 
undisturbed : — if,  1  say,  he  had  always 
acted  thus,  as  two  distinct  persons,  it  can- 
not be  maintained,  that  this  state  of  things 
would  have  introduced  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  a  persecuting  spirit — any 
thing  savouring  of  that  secular  coercion 
which  amounts  to  intolerance,  and  is  at 
variance  with  the  character  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 

The  question  then  respecting  such  a 
union,  of  civil  office  with  spiritual  or  ec- 
clesiastical office,  in  the  same  mdividual, 
becomes  one  of  mere  expediency;  and 
one  which  of  course  will  vary  in  its  com- 
plexion, according  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  country  or  period.  What  we  are 
at  present  conceruMl  with  is,  merely  to 


determine  what  does  or  dt^es  not  involve 
the  principle  of  persecution ;  i.  e.,  the  em- 
plojnment  or  the  denouncement  of  coercimn 
in  matters  of  religion. 

ni.  There  is  nothing,  necesuarily^  of 
the  spirit  of  persecution  In  a  man^s  re- 
quiring his  servants,  or  his  tenants,  or  the 
tradesmen  he  deals  with,  or  all  that  asso- 
ciate with  him,  to  be  pious  characters,  or 
to  be  of  his  own  religious  persuasion  or 
practice,  even  down  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars.* This  is  so  evident,  that  it  would 
not  have  needed  being  mentioned,  but 
that  we  are  so  liable  to  have  our  thooghcs 
insensibly  led  astray  by  language-t  We 
hear,  for  instance,  of  a  man's  b^ing  com- 
pelled to  adopt  this  or  that  form  of  reli- 
gion, as  a  condition  of  being  in  snch-a- 
one's  service,  or  of  obtaining  a  renewal 
of  a  lease;  and  we  are  thence  liable  to 
forget,  what  is  plain  as  soon  as  we  reflect 
on  it,  that  this  is  not  ahsohUe  compulsion, 
since  it  interferes  with  no  man^  mUwalj 
or  previously  exMng  rights  i^  and  that 
to  prohibit  such  a  procedure  vHmld  be  an 
interference  with  die  right  of  the  other 
^Mo  do  what  he  will  with  his  own." 
Such  a  mode  of  conduct,  as  I  hare  been 
alluding  to,  might  indeed  be  carried  to 
such  a  length,  as  justly  to  incur  the  cen- 
sure of  indiscretion-*-of  bigotry— of  il- 
liberality ;  it  might  be  such  as  even  to  in- 
dicate in  the  individual  a  disposition^ 
which  would  lead  him  to  persecute  if  he 
had  the  power ;  but  still  it  would  not  in 
itself  involve  the  principle  of  persecntiou. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the 
case  of  the  exclusion  from  certain  endow- 
ments of  one  not  belonging  to  the  church 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  designed.  A 
man  is  said  to  be  compelled  lo  subscribe 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  if  he  would  hold 
a  church  living,  or  a  fellowship:  he  is 
compelled   to  be  a  Presb3rterian,  if  he 


*  I  mean,  of  oooxie,  soppoong  him  not  to  dif- 
appoint  any  expeetatiuns  that  may  maooaMy 
have  been  fonned;  for  leaaonable  expectatioii  'm  a 
ground  of  equitable  right, 

I  Elementa  of  Logic,  chap.  iiL  ^.  5. 

4  I  cannot  but  tbinkt  however,  that  there  Is 
ground  of  complaint  when  a  man  cannot  obtain 
his  rights,  whether  thoae  to  which  all  men  are  en- 
titled by  nature,  or  those  of  the  dtixens  of  his  pai^ 
ticular  community,  without  either  taking  some 
oath,  or  going  throu^  some  other  religious  cere- 
mony, against  which  he  has  a  conscientious  scru- 
ple. A  special  indulgence  has  been  granted  to 
the  Quakers  in  respea  of  oaths  and  the  manii^ 
service ;  but  if  this  was  reasonable  in  principle,  I 
cannot  see  why  the  principle  should  not  have  been 
reoognixed  and  acted  upon  uniformly. 

§  See  above,  §.  3.  subsect  I,  ot  this  chapter. 
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If: 


wottld  hold  the  office  of  flJBbter  el  a, 
Presbyterian  chapel,  &.c.  So  aleo  ia  order 
to  obtain  a  degree,  he  m»si  have  kept 
certain  academical  tenne,  and  mast  un« 
dergo  an  examination  in  certain  prescribed 
blanches  of  learning;  nay,  in  order  to 
hold  a  scholarship  on  some  particular 
foundations,  he  must  be  a  native  of  a  cer- 
tain district;  and  if  he  would  retain  his 
situation,  he  must  remain  unmarried.  It 
is  evident,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  tliat 
though  we  use  in  such  cases  the  words 
'  must,"  ^  obUged,"  ^  forced,"  &c^all  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  absolute  coercion.* 
On  the  same  principle  it  may  be  main« 
tained,  that  there  is  nothing,  necessarily, 
of  the  character  of  intolerance,  in  pre- 
cluding those  who  are  not  members  of  a 
particular  church  from  having  any  share 
in  legislating  for  that  church,  in  respect 
of  matters  of  a  purely  spiritual  or  ecclesi- 
astical character:  indeed  to  admit  them 
to  such  a  share,  is  a  manifest  anom^y 
and  inconsistency,  though  one  which  may 
sometimes  be  in  practice  unavoidable  or 
insignificant  That  none  but  Quakers, 
for  instance,  or  Methodists,  have  a  voice 
in  the  general  assemblies  of  Quakera,  or 
of  Methodisti,  respectively,  is  so  far  from 
being  at  all  to  be  complained  of  as  sa- 
vouring of  an  intolerant  spirit,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  as  long  as  tliey  confine  them- 
selves to  nutttera  exclusively  religious, 
they  would  justly  regard  the  inlerference 
of  those  not  belonging  to  their  sect  as  a 
violation  of  the  principle  of  toleration. 
And  the  anomaly  is  in  itself  just  as  real^ 
whether  in  practice  it  lead  to  the  most 
important  or  the  most  trijling  resulte ; — 
whether,  for  instance,  a  majority  of  the 
assembly  which  governs  a  particular 
church,  be  of  a  diflferent  persuasion,  or 
whether  one  single  Roman  Catholic  or 
dissenter  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
a  member  of  that  assembly.f 


•  8ee  Appendix  to  Elenuiiti  of  Logic ;  srtide 
^NeoMniy." 

f  Some  are  apt  to  expww  themeelvee  as  if  the 
anomaly  consisted  merely  in  members  of  the 
diurch  of  Rome  legislating  for  a  Protestant 
church.  Suppose  that  some  particalar  descrip- 
tion of  Protestants,  or,  if  yon  wUl,  that  aU  Pro* 
tostants,  ara  more  pure  in  their  ftith— less  dan- 
gerous in  their  principles — less  hostile  to  our 
diurch — thsn  the  Romanists;  still  the  question 
remains  the  same,  what  has  any  man  to  do  with 
the  regulations  of  a  church  he  does  not  belong  tot 

But  some  persons  are  even  accustomed  to  speak 
of  ''the  Protestant  refigion,''  and  eren  of  ^tfae 
Pnvlsslvit  choreh,"  without  lefleetnig  whether 
there  are  any  such  things,  or  whether  they  are 
empioytng  woids  without  any  distinct  meaning. 


Bat  then,  il  iiM7.l»esaid,if  its^haf^Ma 

(as  is  the  case  among  us  in  practice, 
though  not  by  original  appointment,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  ihe  constitution, 
and  early  usage*)  that  the  assembly, 
which  alone  exercises  the  right  of  legislate 
ing  for  the  church,  in  all  matters,  is  also 
the  supreme  legislating  body  in  secular 
coAiBerus)  does  it  not  savour  of  intole* 
ranoe  to  exclude,  by  a  test-law,  from  such 
an  assembly,  or  from  voting  for  those 
who  are  to  sit  in  it,  men  otherwise  quali* 
fied  ?  Granted  that  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  internal  r^ulations  of  a 
church  to  which  they  do  not  belong; 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  taxes  im- 
posed) and  the  laws  macted,  by  that  same 
assembly,  Jn  despotic  countries,  indeed, 
the  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
taxes,  but  to  pay  them,  or  with  the  laws, 
but  to  submit  to  them :  but  in  a  free  coun- 
try, it  cannot  be  maintained,  that  to  pre* 
elude  from  all  share  in  legislating,  or  in 
appointing  legislators,  in  secular  matters, 
one  who  is  not  disqualified,  in  respect  of 
that  particular  branch  of  business,  does 
not  deprive  him  of  any  of  his  righte,  or 
that  it  is  not  as  great  an  anomaly  as  to 
admit  him  to  interfere  in  church  matters 
in  respect  of  which  he  is  disqualified. 

Such  are,  in  the  abstract,  the  conflict- 
ing difficulties  in  the  case.  It  is  as  if  a 
man  should  put  in  an  equiteble  claim  to 
a  house,  some  parts  of  which  are  con- 
fessedly none  of  his;  or  to  a  piece  of 
land,  on  which  there  are  buildings  erected, 
to  which  he  has  no  right.  The  problem, 
to  keep  clear  of  both  of  these  opposite 
anomalies,  has  not,  I  think,  yet  been 
solvedt;   nor  has  it,  I  think,  hitherto 


Dr.  Hawkins,  I  am  happy  to  find,  has  fon^ 
stalled  me  in  part  of  this  remark.    **  The  term 

<  Protestant,'  when  it  denotes  a  member  of  one  of 
the  western  churches  who  is  free  from  Romish 
error,  is  merely  a  term  of  convenience.  It  may 
be  employed  perhaps  with  little  regard  to  history 
or  etymology ;  but  it  answers  its  intended  purpose, 
and  it  does  no  harm.  Not  so,  such  a  phrase  as 
'the  Protestant  religion.'  I'he  very  expression, 
whenoTer  it  is  not  evidently  synonymoos  with 

<  the  religion  of  the  Protestant  church  of  Eng^ 
hmd,*  implies  inattention  to  the  fact,  that  there  is 
no  one  religion  common  to  Protestants  as  con* 
tradistinguished  from  the  Romanists ;  and  it  tends 
to  throw  a  veil  over  another  important  fact,  that 
the  creeds  of  certain  Protestant  sects  are  far  mora 
remote  than  that  of  the  church  of  Rome  from  the 
truth  of  the  Qospd."  Sermon  preached  at  Mai- 
don,  p.  6. 

*  See  Field's  work  on  Church  Government, 
fit  ought  to  be  mentioned,  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Wilmot  Horton,  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  persons 
o2 


beea  gMMmlly  eoiatMii]ihited  with  ««fi» 
eient  claamesfl  and  steaduieRs  to  allow 
cf  a  fair  trial,  wliether  it  eaa  be  aoivad  or 
Bot :  though  about  thirty  years  ago  etese 
began  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  the 
pracdc4il  adjuatment  of  the  diffieultiee. 
My  object  in  touching  upon  the  question 
at  present  is  no  more  than,  (confining 
myself  to  the  proper  topics  of  this  work^) 
to  point  ont  in  what  relation  that  question 
stands  to  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter.* 

IV.  Lastly,  there  is  nothing,  neeessanly, 
of  intolerance,  in  protecting,  by  coercive 
means,  if  needful,  the  professors  of  any 
religion,  against  Tiolence  or  plund«r,  dis- 
tnrfattnce  to  their  religious  meetings,  insult, 
libel,  or  any  other  snch  molestation,  from 
those  of  an  adverse  parly.  Such  protec- 
tion is  so  far  from  being  at  variance  with 
the  principles  above  laid  down,  that  it  ia 
on  application  of  them.  It  is  not  perse- 
cution, but  the  prevention  of  persecutton. 
For  lawless  and  irregidur  outrage  is  not, 
for  that  reason,  the  less  of  the  character 
of  persecution;  and  the  uiurethoriaed 
crueltiee  of  the  people  were,  we  may  be 
eure,  among  the  severest  trkN  the  early 

^o  have  seen  and  fairly  met  the  difficulty.  T 
cannot  Imt  think  indeed,  that  aomrding  to  his 
seheme,  (aee  «  Protettant  8eearilies»")  oUmt  difll* 
eoitieB  would  have  aneen,  in  the  praetieal  adjiwt* 
neot  of  the  questioos  as  to  each  raeamue,  whether 
it  Gonoemed  the  church  only,  or  afiected  ako  the 
property  and  civil  rights  of  the  community. 
Still,  he  aeema  to  have  fixed  on  the  right  prin- 
dole  t  which  might,  I  riiould  think,  by  some  eon- 
tnvanoe  or  oAer,  ha«e  been  adaplsd  to  praoticek 
At  least  the  main  objection  vieual^  aUeged  agatnat 
his  proposal,  that  it  Would  constitute  in  fii^  two 
If^slative  assemblies  for  two  distinct  branches  of 
legislation,  has  ahvays  appeared  to  me  its  chief 
Mcommendatten.  The  distribution  of  the  several 
ofiioss  among  the  several  ministera  of  state,  viz., 
ohaacellor  of  the  exchequer,  secretaiy  for  the 
booM  department— for  foreign  afiairs,  dec,  is 
open  to  the  same  objection. 

*  I  have  alluded  merely  to  the  grant  to  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  elective /rcatefUse,  and  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  operation  of  the  test-law  for  ex- 
chiding  dissenteis,  because  in  these  consisted  the 
anomaly  f  which  alone  it  ii  for  my  present  purpose 
to  troat  oC  As  for  the  greater  or  less  political 
danger  of  any  of  the  measures  subsequeutly  pro- 
posed or  adopted,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  work  to  enter  on  the  discussion 
of  these,  or  any  other,  political  questions.  Whe- 
ther it  were  a  safer  course  to  leave  the  test-law 
dormant,  or  formally  to  repeal  it — to  confine  the 
Roman  Catholic  electors  to  the  choice  of  a  Pro- 
testant representative,  or  to  leave  them  at  liberty 
to  elect  one  of  their  own  persuasion— these,  and 
all  such  questions  of  political  expediency,  T  psss 
by,  as  not  properly  connected  with  the  matter  in 


ObifeiiHHi  hnd  to  mdeigo.  And  ym 
tkete  an  nome  persons  who  mxe  randy  to 
denounce  as  peneoutiBg,  every  system 
which  does  not  leave  tkem  at  Hlmty  to 
persecnte  othera. 

It  must  not  be  IbigMen,  however,  that 
when  the  religion,  in  behalf  of  which  the 
civil  magistrate  has  been  driven  to  iatniaw, 
h^ppene  to  be  kkownj  he  will  beatrongly 
tempted  not  to  stop  short  at  mrasttrss 
of  mere  immediate  eelfKiefence,  but  to 
take  what  wfll  seem  the  eflectual  step,  of 
putting  down  idtogether  the  hostile  party. 

To  guard  agunst  overstepping  the 
proper  Ime  of  procedate  in  this  matter, 
and  also  to  decide  on  what  occasions  the 
appeal  to  the  inteiferenoe  of  the  civil 
power  is  not  only  jnstifiable,  but  expe- 
dient also,  are  poinis  which  must,  in  each 
particular  instance,  be  left  to  the  head 
and  the  heart  of  each  individual.  Ge- 
neral princi|^es  ma^  be  sketched  oat; 
bat  there  can  be  none  that  will  teach 
their  own  a|^lication,  or  sopersede  the 
exercise  of  practical  good  sense,  csntioas 
deliberation,  and  Chnstian  candour. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  ob- 
serve, in  conclusion,  how  important  it  is 
always  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  Onoss 
whicii  our  Master  and  hta  apostles  bore  so 
meekly,  our  proud  nature  strongly  impels 
us  to  refuse,  whenever  we  can,  by  any 
means  whatsoever,  avoid  it  We  are 
tempted  to  admire  at  a  distance,  while  we 
revolt  at  the  thought  of  copying,  their 
patience  udder  calumny  and  derision,  and 
every  kind  of  provocation.  And,  what  is 
moie,  this  pride  of  the  human  heart  is  apt 
to  disguise  itself  to  our  conscience  under 
the  appearance  of  pie^;  we  are  in  dan- 
ger, I  mean,  of  regarding  as  seal  forOod's 
heoour,  what  is,  perhaps,  in  truth,  rather 
zeal  for  our  own  honour.  He  who  does 
butKJeet  our  fhith  hnplies,  as  I  have  ob- 
served above,  sometfatng  affixmting  to  our- 
selves ;  much  more^  if  he  dander  and  in- 
intlt  us  for  maintaining  it :  and  it  is  from 
this  cause  that  we  are  prone  to  feel  graaier 
indignation  at  such  conduct,  than  at  the 
equd  affront  ofiered  to  God  by  those  who 
acknowledge  his  claim,  while  in  their 
lives  they  halHtually  disregard  it,  to  their 
love,  gratitude,  veneiation,  imd  obedience* 
Bnt  yet,  as  every  one  who  insulis  us  on 
account  of  our  religion,  does  by  so  doing 
insult  that  religion  itself,  we  are  likely  to 
flatter  ourselves  that  this  last  is  the  sole 
ground  of  our  indigBalien ;  when  in  foet, 
perhaps,  our  personal  feelinga  have  a 
great  share  in  it. 

Bat  we  must  not  expect,  titt  the  ehureh 
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wpbMi,  that  OfaiM«?s  dewtfld  foibwon 
will  have  no  ckms  to  hear^  or  thtt  th«y 
will  flueounler  no  oppMilioa  ov  ai«i«sift» 
tion  from  his  eoenue*.  At  lewl)  ttU  tho 
world,  even  what  is  eaUed  the  Ghrislien 
world,  shali  have  become  roach  moie  imp 
biied  with  the  epiiit  of  Ghtietiaiiiiy  than 
it  erer  has  beea  yet,  our  Lord's  warnings 
to  his  disciples  must  be  ngarded  as  tn 
some  degiae  applieabfe  to  lie:  ^U  the 
wodd  haie  70a,  ye  know  that  it  haled  ne 
befoee  it  hated  you  .  .  .  beeavse  ye  are 
Dot  of  the  world,  theiefors  4he  world 
hatethyou.''  TheChristkn  whoissttady 
and  aiishnQkiDg,aad  active  in  hiemaeter^s 
caiiae,  though  it  is  hia  dnty  aot  wankNily 
k>  provolasohloqiiy  and  oppoeitkNi  by  any 
indiscreet  or  yiolent  conduct,  yet  must 
not  expect  always  to  escape  each  mortifi- 
cations ;  and  he  shoald  be  prepared  so  to 
meet  them,  as  to  show  how  &r  beyond 
^^  the  pnise  of  men"  he  prizes  (he  appn>^ 
bation  of  him  ^^  who  seeth  in  secret" 

Still,  eases  may  undoubtedly  oeear,  in 
which  it  will  be  our  right  and  ow  duty  to 
use  meane  for  protecting  onrselves  or 
othcfs,  against  lawless  aggreeeion.  No 
rule,  as  1  have  said,  can  be  laid  down<, 
wfaieh  wdl  supersede  the  eoEerdse  of  a 


!  semKi  aai  nahmsaad  jvdgtteat,  for  < 
lag  in  each  partiealar  instance  whether  at 
is  allowable  and  advieaUe  to-  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  seenlar  arm  for  the  protection 
of  the  professors  of  religion*  The  right 
nradinm,  says  the  great  master  of  ancient 
mondists,  must  be  ixed  in  each  particular 
inelBttee  by  eaeh  man's  discretion :  but  he 
pveoeeds  to  give  the  best  general  caution 
that  can  be  supplied ;  tie.,  to  lean  always 
towards  the  safer  side;  ever  avoiding  the 
I  more  sedulously  the  worse  extreme,  and 
regarding  that  as  th^  worse  to  which  we 
are  by  nature  the  more  prone.*  On  this 
principle  we  should  idways,  in  respect  of 
any  raatten  conneeted  with  oar  reli- 
gion, be  more  willing  to  have  it  asked, 
wky  100  do  no<,  than  why  we  do  resort  to 
the  aid  of  the  civil  power. 

And  even  when  we  have  fully  deter* 
mined  what  procedure  is  in  Uailfnghtf 
we  must  be  still  watchful  over  our  own 
heart,  subjecting  our  moti9tt  to  the  se* 
veiest  scrutiny,  and  taking  care  that  we 
do  not  inwardly  a|^aud  and  sanctify  in 
our  own  eyes,  ae  a  virtuous  jsalousy  foK 
God's  glory,  what  may  be  in  reality 
chiefly  a  legaid  for  our  own  credit,  ana 
a  tenderness  for  our  own  ease  and  com- 
Ibrt. 


CHAP.  VI. 


TRUST   IN   NAMES   AND   PRIVILEGES. 


$.  1.  Mamkixd  have  a  jntural  tendency 
to  pride  themselves  on  the  advantagee  they 
enjoy—- on  the  privileges  they  possess-  on 
the  titles  they  bear  as  badges  of  those 
privileges-«*«nd  eqiecially  on  their  being 
members  of  any  society  or  dass.endowed 
with  such  ptivUegee.  And  they  are  die- 
poeed  not  only  to  feel  a  pride  and  eatis^ 
faction  in  possessing  such  advanlages,bat 
also  ear^essly  to  put  their  trast  in  theee, 
independently  of  the  use  made  of  them, 
as  necessarily  implying  some  superior  be- 
nefit to  the  possessor. 

How  strongly  tlus  tendency  operated 
among  the  Jews  of  old,  we  Imve  ample 
proof  in  the  Bible.  Even  under  the  old 
dispensation  we  may  gather  from  the 
writings  of  the  propheti,  that  in  spite  of 
their  nnmberless  faackslidings,  they  still 
flattered  themselves  that,  as  the  Lord's 
ehoeen  and  pectdiar  people,  and  ae  having 
among  Ihem  the  only  temple  of  the  true 
God,  he  would  not  execute  on  them  the 
jodgmentehe  had  denonnoed«  And  when 


their  captivity  and  the  destruction  o[  their 
temple  had  undec^ved  them  in  this  point, 
they  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  to  arise  from  among  them^ 
and  who  should  restore  ^^  all  things.^'  In 
this  hope,  indeed,  Uiey  were  not  errone- 
ous \  but  their  error  was,  in  trusting  that 
they  shoald  surely  be  partakers  of  the 
promised  benefits,  by  virtue  of  their  pri- 
vilege as  Abraham's  children,  of  the  stock 
of  his  chosen  descendant  Judah,  whatever 
might  be  their  own  conduct;  and  that  no 
such  change  of  dispensation  could  take 
place  as  ^ould  put  even  the  least  deserv- 
ing Jew  below,  or  even  on  a  level  with,  the 
best  of  the  unclean  and  despised  race  of 
the  Gentiles. 

Accordingly,  John  the  Baptist  takes  oc- 
casion to  warn  them  on  this  head  at  the 
opening  of  his  ministry;  ^^Now  is  the 
axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree :  every  tree 
therefore  that  bringeth   not  forth  good 
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iitilt,  19  hewn  Aomi^  sfla  cast  imo  tfi9  Ans. 
Attd  think  not  to  ray  wMun  yomBehrflc, 
we  have  Abraham  to  our  &ther ;  for  I  say 
onto  yon,  that  God  is  able  <^  AesesloiiM 
to  raise  up  chiktren  unto  Abraham.''  The 
Apostle  Paul  in  tike  manner  is  eorapelled 
incessantly  to  warn  the  Jewish  believers, 
that  ^  there  is  no  difierence"  between 
^e  Jewish  and  the  Greek  Christian,  in- 
asmuch assail  have  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God  ;" — that  there 
is  **  neither  Jew  nor  Greek — ndther  bar- 
barian, Scythian,  bond,  or  free;"  and  that 
*^  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  ctreumetsion  nor 
nncircnmcision  profiteth  any  thing,  b«t  a 
new  creature;''  and  that  the  Mieving 
Gentiles  are  adopted  as  equally  God's 
children,  and  heirs  of  his  promises,  no 
less  than  the  nattmd  descendants  of  Abm- 
ham. 

Nor  is  he  merely  warning  Christians 
that  God  is  ^no  respecter  of  penons," 
(as  it  had  been  first  revealed  to  Peter^ 
and  that  ^  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  ac- 
cepted of  him" — not  only  are  the  worken 
of  righUoutne$8  cautioned  against  sup- 
posing that  the  Jews  by  nature,  or  the  ad- 
herents to  the  ceremonial  law,  were  to 
obtain  a  higher  share  of  divine  favour; 
but,  what  may  seem  more  strange,  the 
apostle  finds  it  necessary  to  guard  them 
against  the  error  of  trusting  in  the  cireum- 
stance  of  being  under  the  law,  independ- 
ently of  tiie  observance  of  it;  as  if  a  cer- 
tain degree,  at  least,  of  divine  favour  was 
secured  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  hav- 
ing received  by  revelation  the  divine  com- 
mands, even  though  they  were  not  careful 
to  obey  them.  The  greater  part  of  the 
early  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
is  taken  up  in  combating  this  strange  de- 
lusion: he  assures  them,  that  ^^not  the 
hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before  God, 
but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified :" 
'^behold,"  says  he,  ^Uhou  art  called  a 
Jew,  and  restest  in  the  law,  and  makest 
thy  boast  of  God ;"  and  yet  these  same 
persons  he  speaks  of  as  dishonouring 
God,  by  breaking  the  law  in  which  they 
made  their  boast,  so  notoriously,  that  the 
name  of  God  was  ^  blasphemed  among 
the  Gentiles  through  them." 

§.  2.  A  like  error  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed no  less  among  the  early  Christians 
genemlly,  in  respect  of  the  pride  and  vain- 
confidence  with  which  they  regarded  their 
privileges  as  Christians.  The  apostle 
warns  them  in  the  same  epistle,  that  as 
the  natural  branch  (i.  e.  the  Israelites  after 
the  flesh)  had  been  broken  ofl^  and  they 


gnAadin,  •»  a  Ifkr  Mfiwilf  was  to  bs 
sfwalod  by  thett  ^ao,as God  WmI  ex* 
ereised  towards  the  disobed«Bt  waoi^ 
ins  fiivound  people  of  oldt  i^  iaslead  of 
making  the  beat  use  of  his  morws,  ihsjr 
were  l^hnninded  pnfihd  up,  L  e.,  with 
boastfol  conlUeBee  in  their  peenUsr  privi- 
leges, and  sflgleetful  of  the  peealisr  rt- 
spoBsibility  theae  imposed.  ^Jf  God,'' 
he  admoBHlMs  them,  ^apawd  not  the 
natural  bnmches,  lake  heed  iest  he  ake 
spare  not  thae."  And  in  Uie  same  tone 
he  warns  the  Cmnthians  not  to  rely  in 
security  on  their  beinff  God's  elect  people, 
from  the  eacample  of  the  Isnelit^  who 
were  also,  all  of  them,  ^  God's  eleet,"* 
yet  of  whom  one  whole  generation  were 
cat  ofi^  by  varioos  jadgmants»  in  the  wil- 
derness, ^r  their  disobedienee :  the  hii- 
Uxry  of  these  things,  he  says,  was  ^  writ- 
ten for  our  admonition;  wherefore  let 
hhn  that  thiaketh  he  standeth  lake  heed 
lest  he  fall."  And  the  Apoatie  Jude  again 
seems  to  apprehend  the  same  danger  for 
those  he  is  addressing,  and  cantioas  them 
by  the  same  example,  ^^how  the  Lord 
afier  hmomg  saeed  the  people  oat  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  afterwards  destroyed  them 
that  believed  not" 

And  as,  in  the  fint  ages  of  Christianity, 
Christians  were  likely  to  feel  this  proud 
confidence  in  that  title,  as  distinguished 
from  unbelieving  Jews  and  Pagans,  eo, 
the  same  feeling  was  likely  afterwards  to 
show  itself^  in  another  form,  among  thoee 
who  were  chamcterized  as  orthodox  aiid 
catholic  Christians,  in  contradistinction 
from  heretics,  whose  tenets  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  general  voice  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches.  How  strongly  tliis  feeling 
prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Romish  churchy  every  one  is 
well  aware :  but  the  ciieumstance  to  which 
i  wish  to  direct  attention  is,  in  conformity 
with  the  views  already  taken  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  that  such  a  feeling  is  not 
peculiar  to  Romanists  as  such,  but  origi- 
nates in  our  common  nature,  and  conse- 
quently is  one  frcmi  which  no  one  who 
partakes  of  that  nature  can  be  exempt, 
without  perpetual  watchfulness.  The 
Mahometans,  as  is  well  known,  partake 
largely  of  this  spirit ;  and  even  those  of 
them  who  are  habitual  transgressors  o( 
their  kw,  still  flatter  themsdves  that  some 
superior  degree  of  divine  favour  is  reserved 
for  them  as  ^true  believers,"  beyond  what 
can  be  expeeted  by  the  best  of  thoss  who 
are  strangers  to  the  Koran:   while  the 
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wllior  ofiwr  fiatb,  on  tka  cOAtiify, 
«0  that  he  will  njeet  w  utierftUangen  lo 
biiii  those  who  are  leady  to  nake  their 
boast  in  hie  name^  aod  to  pkadhthat  they 
iiave  even  «^done  many  aughly  woike  in 
thai  nam$  .*"  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
Goepel  he  ie{ireeent8  as  bfingvig  aggia- 
vated  eoadonnatioa  to  sneh  aa  do  not 
liTe  a  Christian  life;  eiaee  ^tfae  serraBt 
who  knew  hisLonPe  will,  and  did  it  not, 
afaall  be  beaten  with  BMoy  etnpos." 

§.  3.  In  order  to  profit  as  we  may  do 
by  the  example  of  the  Roflianisis,  and 
eren  of  the  Afahometans,  we  must  waive, 
for  the  lime,  all  questione  o<mceroing  the 
uneomidnese  of  Ihetr  tenets,  and  -confine 
our  view  to  the  danger  which  is  coaunon 
to  men  of  all  persnasions,  whether  essen- 
tially correct,  or  contaminated  with  more 
or  less  of  error.  If  Mahomet  had  been  a 
true  prophet,  as  Moses  was,  this  would 
not  have  secured  his  followers  from  the 
fault  into  which  the  disciples  of  Moses 
did  in  fact  fall ;  viz.,  that  of  expecting  to 
be  saved  by  their  privileges,  rather  than 
by  the  use  made  of  them.  And  if  the 
Romanists  were  following  in  their  system 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  not  the  dictates 
of  weak  or  wicked  men,  but  those  of  a 
traly  infallible  apostle,  this  would  not 
alone  secure  them  from  the  very  error 
which  the  apostles  Uiemselves  found 
perpetually  springing  up  among  their 
converts,  even  in  their  own  lifetime ;  the 
tendency  to  substitute  tfie  tneaoM  of  grace 
for  the  fruUs  of  grace ; — ^the  proud  con- 
fidence of  belonging  to  a  certain  holy 
community,  church,  sect,  or  puty  which 
must  secure  an  especial  share  of  divine 
favour  to  every  member  of  it. 

If,  on  the  contraiy,  we  dwell  on  the 
groundle^tneM  of  the  claim  of  the  Romish 
church  to  be  the  only  true  and  Gathdic 
church,  and  on  the  doctrinal  errors  into 
which  that  church  has  &llen,  we  shall  of 
course  be  likely  to  flatter  ourselves,  as 
Protestants  are  apt  to  do,  that  our  abhor- 
rence of  that  church  exempts  us  from  all 
danger  of  vainly  trusting  in  a  name,  and 
in  our  connexion  with  a  highly  endowed 
socie^. 

It  is  true  that  the  Romish  church  has 
erred  in  many  essential  points ;  but  no- 
thing probably  has  more  contributed  to 
lead  her  into  those  errors  than  reliance 
on  names  and  privileges.  Spiritual  ad- 
vantages which  are  realj  and  titles  which 
are  not  misapplied,  may  be  made  subjects 
of  presumptuous  boast,  and  may  thus  lead 
to  indolent  security  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal exertion;  this  is  ueoaUy  the  first 
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enror  men  6U  iol»{  tii#  second  naturaUy 
eprii^  oat  of  this  caivleesness ;  the  name, 
that  is,  survives  die  thing  signified ;— the 
advantages  are  aetnally  lost,  either  wholly 
or  in  past,  through  a  confident  reliance  on 
their  intrinsic  efficacy,  without  an  endea* 
voiir  to  improve  them ; — the  land  which 
was  fertile,  becomes  a  desert,  through  a 
confidem  trust  that  it  will  ensure  w^th 
io  Ae  poasessor,  while  he  neglects  to 

laiit. 

A  familiar  illustration  <rf'  the  tendency 
I  have  been  speaking  of  is  a£brded  by 
the  parallel  case  of  aca^mical  inatitutiona. 
To  be  a  member  of  a  learned  body  is  re- 
garded ae  an  honour ;  it  afibrds  to  the 
individual  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of 
learning ;  and,  to  others,  some  degree  of 
presuanption  that  he  has  used  his  advan- 
tages. How  many  accordingly  pride 
themselves  on  being  members  of  such  a 
socie^,  and  on  the  title  which  denotes 
this,  while  they  think  little  of  acquiring 
the  learning  and  using  the  advantages, 
which  alone  give  to  the  name,  and  to  the 
society,  their  value. 

All  this  has  been  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  progressive  history  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  She  was  built  by  apt>stles  on 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  true  foundation ; 
she  was  lefl  by  them  with  sound  doc- 
trines and  pure  Christian  worship;  her 
members  were  cautioned  by  them  not  to 
be  ^high-minded,  but  fear;"  n(^  to  tely 
on  the  divine  favour  as  a  reason  for  le- 
laxiag  personal  exertions,  but  as  an 
encouragement  to  make  them ;  or  to  exult 
in  their  deliverance  from  heathen  super- 
stition, and  their  adoption  in  place  of  the 
disobedient,  to  be  the  people-— the  chosen 
people — of  Qod,  but  to  take  warning  from 
the  example  of  his  mercy  combined  with 
severity. 

But  they  were  seduced  from  humble 
vigilance  into  a  proud  and  careless  reli- 
ance on  the  greatness  of  their  privileges, 
till  they  even  lost  the  talent  which  they 
had  neglected  to  employ.  What  was 
.their  condition  at  the  close  of  the  apostles' 
ministry.^  They  had  renounced  idol- 
atry;— they  worshipped  the  true  God; 
**-they  had  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  in  their  hands,  for 
private  study,  and  in  their  ears,  at  dieir 
religious  meetings ; — they  had  the  means 
of  grace  among  them,  the  ordinances  ap- 
pointed by  Christ,  which  are  strictly 
called  the  sacrsnientB,  and  public  joint 
worship,  itself  of  a  sacramental  charac- 
ter;^— mey  had  learned  to  despise  and 
abhor  the  superstitious  ofierings,  purifi- 
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cations,  and  other  oeremoniaa  of  tive 
heathen,  and  had  been  taught  to  traat  in 
the  atonement  of  Christ  alone,  and  to 
seek  for  acceptance  before  God,  by  being 
^\ed  by  his  Spirit"  All  these  were  real 
and  inestimable  privileges,  and  gave  them 
jnst  reason  for  rejoicing  (but  for  rejoicing 
in  trembling  gratitude,  and  not  with  care- 
less pride)  in  the  deliverance  that  had 
been  wrought  for  them— in  their  happy 
condition  as  contrasted  with  that  of  their 
Pagan  neighbours. 

But  their  exultation  in  these  advantages 
led  them  first  to  neglect,  and  in  the  end 
to  lose  them;  their  vain  confidence  in 
names,  led  them  first  to  forget,  and  after- 
wards to  forfeit,  the.  things  which  the 
names  denoted.  Their  minds  were  fixed 
on  what  was  past— on  what  had  been 
done  for  them,  and  withdrawn  from  a 
vigilant  attention  to  the  future — ^from  dili- 
gence on  their  part  to  ^  make  their  calling 
and  election  sure.''  Confident  in  the  titles 
of  Christian—- of  Orthodox — of  Catholic 
—of  the  Church  of  God — and  careless  of 
living  '^  as  hecameth  saints,"  they  trusted 
that  no  deadly  error  could  creep  into  so 
holy  a  community,  and  adopted,  one  by 
one,  the  very  errors  (under  new  names)  of 
the  Paganism  which  had  been  renounced ; 
thanking  God,  like  the  Pharisee,  that  they 
were  '^  not  as  other  men  are,"  they  became 
gradually  like  their  heathen  ancestors, 
with  the  aggravation  of  having  sinned 
against  light,  and  abused  their  peculiar 
advantages ;  and  their  confidence  all  the 
while  increasing  along  with  their  care- 
lessness and  corruption,. when  their  ^  gold 
was  become  dross,"  they  boasted  more 
than  ever  of  their  wealth,  and  in  the  midst 
of  their  grossest  errors  insisted  on  com- 
plete infallibility.  And  to  what  did  all 
this  at  length  bring  them?  How  far  did 
they  ultimately  depart  from  their  prhnitive 
purity?  "How  did  the  faithful  city  be- 
come a  harlot?"  They  ended  in  over- 
laying Christianity,  one  by  one,  with  the 
very  errors  and  superstitions  (in  sub- 
stance) from  which  the  first  Christians 
exulted  in  being  delivered. 

Idolatry  of  the  grossest  kind  was  gra- 
dually restored:  the  worshippers  of  the 
one  true  God  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus, 
paid,  practically,  their  chief  adoration  to 
deified  mortals:  the  Scriptures  were  se- 
cluded from  the  people  under  the  veil  of 
an  unknown  tongue,*  and  their  interpre- 

*  A  language,  be  it  remembered,  which  grO' 
duallv  became  obcolete :  for  no  charch  ever  intro- 
duced the  use  of  an  unknown  tongue,  hi  its 
prayem,  or  recital  of  Scriptoie. 


IMioii  ietCnrttd,  a«d  tkeir  aathorily  sopsv- 
seded,  even  with  the  learned,  by  a  mass 
of  traditione  whiah  made  the  word  of 
God  of  ifone  efiect;  their  saeramenis  be- 
came superstitious  charms;  their  public 
worship  a  kind  of  magie  incaniation  mat- 
tered in  a  dead  hmguage;  and  Christian 
holiness  of  life  was  commuted  for  holy 
water—- for  fantastic  penances,  pilgrinuges, 
amulets,  pecimiary  donations,  and  a  whnh 
train  of  superstitiom  observances,  worthy 
of  Paganism  in  its  worst  forms.  "  Hoir 
is  the  feitMul  city  become  a  harlot!^ 
They  trusted  in  privileges  and  names,  till 
the  privileges  were  lost,  and  the  names 
became  an  empty  sound.  But  still  they 
are  as  proud  or  dfiem  as  ever.  They  dis- 
tinguish themsdves  by  the  tide  of  Catho- 
lics,* members  of  the  true  church— 4ul- 
herents  to  Uie  ancient  faith:  nay,  even 
CkrisHanB  is  a  tide  by  which  on  the  con- 
tinent they  distinguish  themselves  from 
those  heretics,!  as  they  terra  them,  who 
chiefly  di^r  from  themselves  in  trusting 
In  Christ  as  the  one  Mediator,  instead  of 
a  host  of  pretended  saints.  Such  mon- 
strous corruptions  could  never  have  been 
introduced  into  any  church  by  the  arts  of 
a  worldly  and  ambitions  hierarchy,  had 
not  the  individual  members  of  it  been 
lulled  into  false  security,  by  boastfully 
contemplating  their  Christian  privileges, 
instead  of  dwelling  on  the  additional  re- 
sponsibility these  privileges  create;  by 
priding  themselves  on  names,  without  be- 
stowing a  watchful  attention  on  the  things 
those  names  denote. 

§.  4.  The  warning  of  the  aposde,  in 
his  Epistle  to  this  very  church,  they  ne- 
glected, and  imitated  the  very  example  by 
which  he  warned  them — that  of  the  pre- 
sumptuous and  disobedient  Jews  of  old. 
The  admonitions,  I  say,  of  Paul  to  the 
church  of  Rome  were  lost  on  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  that  church :  shall 
they  be  also  lost  on  us  ?  Or  shall  we  say 
that  Protestants  have  no  need  of  then, 
because  we  do  not  trust  in  the  title  of 
Catholic,  or  in  being  members  of  an  in- 
fallible church; — because  we  have  pro- 
tested against  the  usurpations  of  that 
church,  and  have  renounced  her  corrup- 
tions ?  The  apostle  might  reply  to  us,  if 
he  lived  in  these  days,  "Be  not  high- 
minded,  but  fear :  those  whom  I  then  ad- 
dressed were  in  the  very  same  situation 

*  See  note  [A]  in  the  Appendix,  p.  86. 

t  Those  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  the  YandoiSi 
in  paiticular,  distinguish  themseltee  ftmn  the 
members  x)f  that  pure  and  ancient  cfanitii,  Ij  tfas 
dislingiiiihiiig  appeUatiQa  ef  ChristiiBi. 
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•r  yao:  tlMy  were  Ihe  f^/wwt^  '(be 
Protesluts  of  their  day ;  they  had  heeii 
delivered  from  Jewish  end  Pagftn  infi- 
delity, as  you  have  been  from  Romish 
corraptioos  of  Christiaiiity;  they  prided 
themselves  on  that  deliverance,  as  you 
are  liable  to  do,  on  yours :  they  felt  con- 
fidant that  they  were  in  no  danger  of 
^eeitely  the  same  errors  as  those  of  the 
ittfidel  Jews  and  heathen  idolaters,  and 
they  incorporated  into  Christianity  sub- 
stantially the  same  errors,  under  different 
names ;  they  have  fallen  from  their  first 
faith;  and  are  left  with  the  candle  of 
God's  word  darkened,  and  their  minds 
bewildered  by  the  false  light  of*  a  delusive 
superstition :  if  God  spared  not  this  branch, 
take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not  thee :  be- 
head, therefore,  the  goodness  and  the  se- 
▼enty  of  God;  on  them  which  fell,  se- 
verity; but  toward  thee,  goodness,  if  thou 
eontinue  in  his  goodness;  otherwise  thou 
also  shalt  be  cut  off.'' 

f^  The  examples  which  are  adduced  from 
the  cases  of  tliose  in  difierent  ages  and 
countries  from  our  own,  are  apt  to  lose 
dieir  instructive  force,  from  the  very  cir^ 
enrostance  which  ought  to  make  them  Uie 
more  instructive;  viz.,  that  there  will 
nlways  be  some,  if  not  essential,  yet  cir^ 
cnmstantial,  difierence  between  the  tempta- 
tions which  arise^and  the  errors  which  pre- 
vail, among  difierent  sets  of  men.  Hence, 
we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  substantial 
agreement  between  two  cases,  and  to  de- 
rive no  profit  from  ihe  recorded  faults  of 
others,  because  those  to  which  we  are 
liable,  are  not  the  same  in  name,  and  in 
all  the  accompanying  circurostances.  Yet 
this  very  difierence  proves  that  they  were 
not  copied^  the  one  from  the  other,  but 
originate  in  a  common  and  deep-seated 
source ;  it  would  enable  us  to  draw  the 
more  instruction  from  such  examples,  if 
we  would  but  remember  that  man's  na- 
ture is  always,  and  every  where,  substan- 
tially the  same;  because  we  view  widi  a 
more  impartial  eye  such  errors  as  do  not 
precisely  resemble  what  prevail  among 

Ipurselves.    For  these  reasons,  the  baok- 
slidings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
for  instance,  are  so  earnestly  set  forth  by 
the  apostle,  for  the  iostruction  of  the 
Corinthians,  as  being  an  example  likely  [ 
to  be  overlooked  by  them,  and  especially 
profitable  to  be  contemplated  by  them ; ! 
disposed,  as  they  probably  were,  to  rest ' 
in  their  high  privileges  as  God's  people, ' 
even  as  the  Israelites  did  of  old,  and  to ! 
think,  like  them,  their  deliverance  com- , 
plete,  and  their  attainment  of  the   pro- 
mised inheritance  seenre*  without  watch- 


fiiksss  s«aiM  the  trials  that  awaited 
them. 

It  is  with  this  view,  accordingly,  that  I 
have  attempted,  in  the  present  work,  to 
point  out  what  instructive  lessons  may  be 
drawn  from  the  errors  of  our  brethren  of 
the  Romish  church.  For  when  once  it  is 
clealy  perceived,  that  her  corruptions  are 
such  as  human  nature  is  prone  to— that 
they  are  lather  the  cause,  than  the  effect, 
of  the  system  of  the  church — and  that 
consequently,  those  out  of  her  pale  are 
not  therefore  safe  from  similar  corruptions 
—we  are  then  the  more  likely  to  guard 
watchfully  against  those  faults,  whose  de- 
formity we  have  seen  fully  displayed  by 
another. 

i.  6.  In  pursuing  this  view,  I  took  oc- 
casion to  illustrate  the  general  principle, 
by  touching  briefly  on  some  of  the  par- 
ticular points  in  which  faults,  essentially 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Romanists, 
have  beset,  and  will  ever  beset,  the  rest 
of  mankind  also,  in  proportion  as  their 
vigilance  against  them  is  remitted :  but  to 
enumerate  and  dwell  on  all  these  points, 
would  not  only  have  led  to  too  long  a 
discussion,  but  would  hardly  have  been 
needful.  For  when  once  the  geneml  prin- 
ciple is  embraced,  it  is  easy,  and  it  is  also 
best,  for  every  one  to  follow  up  for  him* 
self  the  several  applications  of  it,  and  to 
pursue  the  train  of  thought  thus  suggest- 
ed. Nor  should  this  be  done  once  for  all, 
in  a  single  discussion,  but,  practically, 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  Christian 
life :  since  if  it  be  fully  understood  that 
the  system  of  Romanism,  so  far  as  it 
disagrees  with  true  Christianity,  is  in  fact 
a  transcript  of  man's  frail  nature,  every 
one  must  perceive  the  necessity  of  con- 
templating, as  in  a  mirror,  this  portraiture 
of  his  own  infirmities,  and  of  not  merely 
abjnring,  once  for  alii  the  eirors  he  een^ 
sures  in  another,  but  guarding  against 
them  with  incessant  vigilance.  The  more 
secure  any  one  feels  against  his  liabili^ 
to  errors,  to  which  in  fact  he  is  liable,  this 
greater  must  be  his  real  danger  of  failing 
into  them. 

In  pointing  out,  accordingly,  several 
particular  classes  of  faults  to  which  Pro- 
testants are  liable,  and  which  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  they  condemn  in  the 
Romanists,  I  have  repeatedly  dwelt  on 
that  aggmvation  of  the  danger,  the  false 
security  we  are  likely  to  feel,  in  our  re- 
nunciation of  the  papal  dominion,  against 
the  errors  of  Romanism.  I  cannot  there- 
fore moie  properly  conclude  this  treatise, 
that  by  observing,  that  this  very  faUe 
seeuritv  is  itself  one  of  the  most  fa^  of 
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those  errora ;— ^at  we  are  in  ftct  inSlft^ 
ing  the  Romanists,  if  we  securely  exalt  m 
otrr  separation  froin  them  i — if  we  trast 
in  the  name  of  Protestant,  as  they  do  in 
that  of  Catholic;  and  look  back,  with  proud 
aatisfaction,  on  our  emancipation  fipon 
their  corrupt  syBtem,  without  also  look- 
ing forward,  to  guard  vigilantly  against  the 
like  corruptions ;  even  as  they  triemphed 
in  their  abandonment  of  Pagan  snpersti* 
tfons,  while  they  forgot  that  Paganism  it- 
self was  the  offipring  of  the  self^eeeiT- 
ing  heart  of  man,  in  which  Ifie  same  cor- 
ruptions, if  not  watchfully  repressed,  win 
l>e  continually  springing  up  afresh. 

A  more  acceptable  subject,  perhaps,  I 
might  easily  have  found,  in  exposing  the 
enormities  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
panegyrizing  the  comparatire  pari^  of 
our  own;  inasmuch  as  self-congratula- 
tion is  more  agreeable  than  self-examina- 
tion. But  with  a  view  to  our  own  prac- 
tical improvement,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
which  is  the  more  profitable.  The  apos- 
tle's warning,  ^  be  not  highnninded,  but 
fear,^^  was  not  likely  to  be  so  gratifying  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed, as  unmixed  praise  and  congratu- 
lation ;  but  it  would  have  saved  them,  had 
they  continued  duly  to  attend  to  it,  from 
the  evils  which  it  denounced. 

Let  the  Protestant  then  consider  thehr 
611  as  recorded  ^  for  his  admonition  :^  and 
let  him  profit  by  the  example  before  him. 

The  errora  which,  with  these  views,  I 
selected  for  consideration,  as  being  among 
tile  most  prominent,  and  usually  regarded 
is  most  characteristic,  of  the  Romish 
church,*  but  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  to  our  common  nature,  are,  1, 
superstition;  considered  as  consisting, 
not  in  this  or  that  particular  mode  S[ 
worehip,  but  in  misdirected  religious  vene- 
ration, generally:  2,  the  tendency  to- 
wards what  may  be  called  a  vicarious  ser- 
vice of  God  ;  a  proneness  to  convert  the 
Christian  minister  into  a  priest  in  the 
other  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  «ubstitule 
his  sanctity  of  life  and  devotion,  for  those 
of  the  people :  3,  the  toleration  of  what 
are  called  ^  pious  frauds  ;^'  either  in  the 
sacrifice  of  truth  to  supposed  expediency, 
or  in  the  propagation  of  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  truth,  by  dishonest  artifice :  4, 
an  undue  deference  to  human  authority; 
as,  in  other  points,  so  especidly  in  for- 
getting the  legitimate  tise  of  creeds,  cate- 
chisms, liturgies,  and  other  such  compo- 
sitions set  forth  by  any  church,  and  in- 
truding them  gradually  into  the  place  of 
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SeripIsM,  Vf  habitaaiyappaalingfeallMM 
(where  the  appeal  ooght  always  to  be 
made  to  the  records  of  iaapiiatioo)  id 
proef  of  «ny  doctrine  that  as  in  ^nesboa: 
which  pradice  I  pointad  cot  aa  not  orififia* 
ally  the  oonseqiHttca,  but  the  caoss,  of  the 
claim  to  inapiratioft  aod  mlaUibility  set  up 
by  the  chareh :  6,  lastly,  1  ffeinBiked,thit 
intoleraiica,orlhe8pintofpai«eeation,L&, 
die  dispoaitioii  toenlbroe  by  seonlarcosr* 
cion,  not  this  or  that  ssralem  of  religum, 
but,  one's  own,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a 
iault  inheient  in  hmnaa  natare,  aad  to 
which  consequenfiy  all  mankind  are  lia- 
ble, however  strongly  they  may  reprobate 
fas,  e.  g<,  the  Romish  churcii  has  always 
done)  persecMioB,  or  any  forai  of  com- 
pulsion,  exefclaed  <m  diemadves.* 

From  these  ^en,  and  all  other  Roaiiih 
errora,  Protestanls  cannot,  as  anch,  be  ez« 
empt;  and  ihey  are  in  the  greater  danger 
of  them  in  proportion  to  their  abhorreaee 
of  them  as  existing  in  that  church,  if  they 
regard  them  as  properly  the  offipriag  o(f 
Romanism,  and  not  of  human  nature;^ 
if  they  build  their  security  on  their  being 
out  of  the  paie  of  that  cornet  eharelu 
and  negleet  to  guard  against  the  spirit  of 
those  eorrupiions,  while  they  ezali  in  the 
name  of  Protsslaats.  This  careless  reli- 
ance on  titles  and  privileges,  i8,a8  I  hare 
in  this  chapter  beenendeavoianag  toshow, 
itself  one  of  liie  motft  mischievotts  of  the 
Romish  errors,  and  which  has  maialj 
contributed  to  fitvour  the  inlrodnetion  of 
therast 

§.  6.  in  what  way  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  we  to  apply  praefacally  what 
has  been  said,  in  guuding  against  tbif 
particular  error?  Let  any  one  (I  would 
reply)  hut  look  aromid  him,  and  look 
within  his  own  heart  Are  there  not  omil- 
titndes  who  exult  ia  the  ^e  of  Chris- 
tian— -of  Protestantr— of  Churshmao— and 
in  their  belonging  to  a  sodety  endowed 
with  such  high  privileges  ?  There  are: 
and  would  God  the  description,  thus  &r, 
were  even  more  muversally  applicable 
than  it  is ;  for  in  these  thi^  we  oitfA/ 
to  rejoice^  even  much  more  than  we  do. 
But  do  all  who  congratulate  theoBselres 
on  these  advantages,  and  on  these  namesi 
and  who  regard  it,  if  not  as  some  sort  of 


merit,  at  least  aa  a  sure  pledge  of  sooie 
divine  fiivour,  to  possess  wea^— do  all  cf 
these  refieet  on  the  saqwrior  responsibility 
which  is  thus  impoMd  on  them  ?  Th 
none  of  them  (in  feelings  and  in  condact 
at  least,  though  not  in  express  avowal) 
eheri^  a  hope  of  being  aanred  by  their 
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privfleges,  rather  than  by  *«  «••  toacte 
of  them  ?  Do  they  reflect  on  those  pri- 
vileges as  aggravating  their  condemnation 
if  they  do  not  rightly  nse  them ;  or  do 
they  exult  in  their  admittance  to  the  wed- 
ding feast)  forgetful  that  the  guest  who 
^  had  not  put  on  the  wadding  garment," 
was  cast  ^into  outer  darkness?"  Do 
they  regard  the  names  of  Christian  and 
of  Protestant  as  a  reproach  to  those  who 
bear  them,  if  they  are  not  ^  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ" — if  they  do  not  in  their 
heart  and  life,  as  well  as  with  their  lips, 
protest  against  the  faults  which  they  con- 
demn in  the  Romanists  ? 

Nor  is  it  to  the  namesof  Christian  and 
of  Protestani  alone,  that  theae  cautions 
will  apply:  every  title  which  we  claim 
that  implies  any  peculiar  advantage,  in- 
volves a  corresponding  responsibility; 
and  a  corresponcHng  danger.  If  we  forget 
that  responsibility.  Does  any  one  con- 
sider himself  entitled  to  the  name  of 
churchman— -of  orthodox-— of  evangeli- 
cal ? — let  him  remember,  that  there  is  a 
perpetual  danger  of  his  relying  in  prond 
security  on  these  titles— of  trusting,  not 
so  much  to  his  endeavours  afller  personal 
holiness,  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  society, 
sect,  or  party,  with  which  he  is  thus  con- 
nected. 

Some  members  of  the  Romish  church, 
not  satisfied  with  merely  belonging  to 
that  church,  and  with  the  title  of  Catho- 
Kcs,  have  enrolled  themselves  in  certain 
subordinate  societies,  (or  religious  orders 
as  they  are  called,)  enlisting  themselves 
nnder  the  banner  of  some  founder,  of 
supposed  superior  sanctity.  I  am  not  now 
inquiring  into  the  peculiar  errors  and  su- 
perstitions actually  connected  with  these 
institutions :  had  they  been  exempt  from 
every  thing  of  this  kind,  there  would  still 
have  been  a  danger  (which,  in  fact,  must 
exist,  more  or  less,  in  all  religious  com- 
munities whatever)  of  that  evil  which  has 
so  notoriously  attended  the  religious  so- 
cieties of  the  Romish  church : — ^the  evil, 
I  mean,  of  considering  the  mutnal  con- 
nexion of  the  members  of  such  societies 
as  a  kind  of  partnerMp ;  in  which  each 
member  may  hope  to  derive  some  benefit 
at  least,  from  the  piety  and  purity  of  the 
whole  body.  This  absurdity — the  sup- 
posed transfer  of  the  meiits  of  one  sinful 
mortal  to  the  account  of  another-*has  in- 
deed never  been  distinctly  avowed  except 
in  the  church  of  Rome :  but  the  tendency 
towards  such  a  feeling  must  have  been 
inherent  in  the  human  heart,  or  men  never 
could  have  been  brought  to  acknowledge 


it  The  danger  of  it  is,  as  I  have  said 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  a  religious 
eommuHity.  As,  in  a  partnership,  the  ne 
gleet  of  one  man  may  often  be  in  some 
degree  remedied  by  the  diligence  of  others; 
and  as,  in  an  army,  the  soldier  who  does 
not  himself  fight  bravely,  may  sometimes, 
teoi^h  the  valour  of  his  comrades  and 
the  skill  of  his  general,  be  made  partaker 
of  the  benefits,  and  sometimes  even  of  the 
glory,  of  a  victory  \  so,  men  are  apt  to 
transfer  views  thus  familiar  to  them,  to  the 
case  of  members  of  a  religious  society. 
And  this  danger,  being,  as  I  have  said, 
one  which  necessarily  besets  every  reli- 
gious society,  can  never  be  escaped  except 
by  incessant  vigilance.  For  Christianity 
is  essentially  a  social  religion.  We  are 
^^ every  one  roemben  one  of  another^" 
and  the  Author  of  our  iaith  has  decreed, 
that  Christians  are  to  fuither  their  own 
salvation,  by  labouring  iointly  to  forward 
the  salvation  of  each  other.  But  it  is  by 
the  personal  faith  and  holiness  of  each 
individual  Christian,  that  each  individual 
Christian,  after  all,  is  to  be  made,  through 
the  intercession  of  the  one  Mediator  and 
Redeemer,  whose  Spirit  sanctifies  his  heart, 
acceptable  before  God.  The  pious  labours 
df  others  can  do  nothing  for  any  man,  un- 
less they  lead  him  to  labour  in  like  man- 
ner for  himself. 

Richly  endowed  indeed  is  the  chnrch 
oi  Christ  with  the  measts  of  grace — with 
privileges  and  advantages  oi  inestimable 
value;  but  if  we  fail  to  use  these  means, 
and  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  privileges, 
they  will  but  increase  our  condemnation. 
The  name  of  Christian — of  Reformed,  of 
Protestant  Christian — ^instead  of  saving, 
will  condemn,  as  doubly  inexeusable,  on 
the  great  day,  when  the  secrets  of  men's 
hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  him,  who, 
^naming  the  name  of  Christ,"  has  not 
"  departed  from  iniquity ;" — ^who  "  hear- 
eth  his  words,  and  doeUi  them  not;"-— 
whose  life  and  heart  are  not  ^  reformed" 
—and  who  exults  over  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  church,  while  he  supinely  over- 
looks those  evil  propensities  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  from  which  they  took  their 
rise.  •*For  he  is 'not  a  Jew,"  (nor,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  a  Christian — an  or- 
thodox, or  an  evangelical  Christian — a 
Reformed,  or  a  Protestant  Christian,) 
^^  who  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that 
circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the 
flesh;  but  he  is  a  Jew,  who  is  one  in- 
wardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the 
heart,  in  die  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter; 
whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God.*^ 
H 
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[A.] 

The  title  of  Catholics  the  Romanists  claim^ 
and  apply  to  themselves,  not  merely  as  be- 
longing to  them,  (and  it  is  not  denied  that 
they  are  a  branch,  though  a  corrupt  one,  of 
the  universal  or  Catholic  church,)  but  as 
diUinctiiot,  and  peculiar  to  the  members  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  And  Ihrotestants  have 
usually,  in  language,  conceded  this  claim. 
But  I  think  that  in  so  doing  they  manifest 
too  exclusively  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove, 
and  leave  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  entirely 
with  their  opponents.  It  is  urged  that  these 
are  offended  at  being  called  Papists :  consi- 
dering that  as  a  term  of  reproach,  from  its 
being  used  only  by  their  adversaries.  That 
I  may'not  seem  to  seek  a  quarrel,  I  have 
generally  avoided  that  name :  but  let  us  not 
be  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  ''Roman- 
ist," or  any  other  title  by  which  they  can 
be,  pnmerly,  designated,  will  ever  fail,  tahen 
it  shall  none  become  common,  to  be  complained 
of  as  reproachful;  or  Aat  they  will  ever 
acquiesce  in  any  appellation  which  does  not 
impUf  a  reproaek  to  otinelMc.  Even  the  ap- 
parently neutral  designation  of  "  members 
of  the  church  of  Rome,"  is  one  which  we 
must  not  too  confidently  expect  them  to 
adopt  or  acquiesce  in;  nor  is  it  unlikely 
that  they  may  complain  of  it  as  reproachful, 
should  It  ever  become  their  customary  ap- 
pellation among  Protestants.  For  it  implies 
that  there  are  oift«r  churches,  properly  called 
churches,  besides  the  church  of  Rome.  We 
indeed  are  content  to  be  designated  as  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England;  and  we 
regard  them  as  belonging  to  a  distinct 
church,  over  which,  though  we  censure  it 
as  corrupt,  we  claim  no  supremacy;  but 
they  do  ntit  take  a  corresponding  view  of 
us :  they  do  not  regard  us  as  constituting 
any  distinct  church,  but  as  actually  mem- 
bers, though  schismatioil  and  revolted 
members — subjects,  de  jure,  though  rebel- 
lious subjects — of  their  church.  A  name 
therefore  which  implies  that  there  are  other 
churches  distinct  from  theirs,  contradicts 
one  of  their  fundamental  tenets :  viz.,  that 
thev,  and  they  only,  are  faithful  members 
of  the  one  true  church.  And  this  tenet  they 
have  embodied  in  the  appellation  they  have 
chosen  for  themselves ;  which  consequently 
implies,  as  I  have  said,  a  reproach  to  all 
other  Christians.  The  tide  of  Catholic, 
when  used  as  distinctive,  implies  the  exclu- 


sion of  aU  others  from  the  character  of  loyal 
members  of  the  society  which  Christ  foood- 
ed—of  "  the  holy  Catholic  church,  the  com- 
munion of  saints,"  as  it  is  expressed  and 
explained  in  the  Apostle's  Creed :  it  implies, 
in  short,  that  all  others  are  heretics  or 
schismatics. 

This  is  no  uncommon  device.  There  is 
a  sect  who  call  themselves  "  Baptists,"  Le., 
persons  who  baptize;  thus  implying  ihat 
no  others  are  reoSy  baptized,  and  tnat  infam 
baptism  is  nuU  and  void.  This  is  their  dis- 
tinctive tenet;  which  they  are  perfecdy  right 
in  professing,  if  convinced  of  its  truth :  out 
it  18  an  absurdity  for  any  one  who  difien 
from  them  to  give  them  this  title,  which 
palpably  bef^s  the  question  at  issue,  and 
condemns  himself.  The  title  of  Antipodo- 
baptist  is  to  be  sure  somewhat  cumbrous; 
but  awkwardness  of  expression,  or  eren 
circumlocution,  is  preferable  to  error  and 
aibsurdity.  *'The  same  caution  might  well 
be  extended  to  the  use  of  the  word  UfuU- 
rian,  as  the  title  of  a  sect ;  for  the  term  pro- 
perly expresses  a  fundamental  doctrine 
which  the  church  hoUs-.  Soeiniaa  appean 
to  me  a  better  appellation.  But  this  too  I 
would  avoid,  if  it  gave  serious  offence;  at 
the  same  tfane  being  careful  to  make  it 
known  that  the  word  Unitarian  is  employed 
in  compliance  with  a  custom,  which,  how- 
ever general,  and  perhaps  harmless,  I  can- 
not but  regard  as  objectionable."* 

That  the  term  Papist  is  a  term  of  reproach, 
(though  I  do  not  insist  on  its  being  em- 
ployed,^ I  can  never  admit  A  "  term  of 
reproach"  is  one  uthieh  iii^Ues  something 
disgraceful  in  the  opinion  if  the  party  io 
vjhom  it  is  <q>plied.  Thus,  heretic  (in  its  ordi- 
nary, not  perhaps  in  its  etymological,  sense) 
implies  the  holding  of  some  erroneous  tenet; 
it  is,  consequendy,  a  reproachful  term. 
But  Papist  implies  simply  one  who  aehnmo' 
Udgts  the  authority  ff  the  Pope:  and  those 
to  whom  it  is  applied  doj  openly,  acknow- 
ledge his  authority. 

"  Considering  the  tendency  of  iwrd*," 
(says  a  writer  whom  I  am  proud  to  appeal 
to)  "  to  influence  opinions,  I  hold  the  right 
use  of  this  word  Catholic  to  be  of  essen- 
tial imporuince.  The  controversial  writers 
of  the  church  of  Rome  never  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  want  of  caution  in  this 

*  Note  to  Bishop  Oopleston'i  SennoD  at  tht 
reopening  of  Abergavenny  church. 
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respect  ob8enrable.uiiqDgPtotefttaut8.  Of 
this  a  strong  example  is  given  ma  leceot 
pablication,  which  affords  a  gratifying  proof 
of  the  strength  of  our  cause^  a&d  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Romanists,  whenever  they 
are  respectively  brought  to  the  test  of  Scrip- 
ture and  of  reason.  I  allude  to  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  cleigy  of  Blaokbum 
and  the  principal  and  other  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  establishment  at  Stony- 
hurst  From  this  interesting  publication  I 
cannot  do  better  than  extract  the  following 
passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Whittaker's  letters  to 
the  principal  of  thai  institution. 

'Mt  was  not  from  a  love  of  contending 
about  words,  still  less  from  any  reluctance  to 
give  every  possible  satisfaction  to  the  Romish 
priesthood,  that  I  persisted  in  refusing  the 
unqualified  term  'Catholic'  to  them  and 
their  church.  The  use  which  they  make 
of  it,  when  it  is  conceded  to  them,  cannot 
be  unknown  to  you.  Dr.  Milner,  in  his 
End  of  Religious  Controversy,  (Letter 
XXV.,^  says  of  our  church,  '  Every  time 
they  address  the  God  of  truth,  eitner  in 
solemn  worship  or  in  private  devotion,  tliey 
axe  forced  each  of  them  to  jepeat,  /  believe 
in  TRK  Catholic  church,  and  yet,  if  I 
ask  any  of  them  the  question,  are  yau  a 
Cathouc  ?  he  is  sure  to  answer  me,  JVb  / 
I  am  a  Protestant  ! ! — ^Was  there  ever  a 
more  glaring  instance  of  inconsistency  and 
self-condemnation  among  rational  beings?' 
'  But,'  says  one  of  the  Blackburn  secular 
priests  to  me,  'where  is  the  man  who  can 
or  will  accuse  you  of  acting  inconsistently 
with  your  religious  principles,'  supposing 
me  to  concede  this  appellation  to  their  church 
and  its  members  exclusively?  I  refer  him 
for  his  answer  to  Dr.  Milner,  with  whom  I 
entirely  agree,  that  a  more  glaring  instance  of 
inconsistency  and  self-condemnation  'can- 
not well  exist  among  rational  beings,'  than 
that  exhibited  by  Protestants,  who  confess 
before  God  that  they  believe  in  his  holy 
Catholic  church,  and  allow  themselves  to 
limit  the  practioal  use  of  ^e  term  to  the 
church  or  Rome." — Cmregpondence,  4*c., 
pubUAed  at  Elackbwn,  1829,  p.  14. 

"There  is  nothing  I  abhor  more  than 
religious  persecution — nothing  I  would  cen- 
STire  more  strondy  than  a  wanton  offence 
given  to  the  feeungs  of  others,  on  account 
of  a  sincere  difference  in  religious  opinion. 
Yet  I  cannot  carrv  this  principle  so  far  as 
to  abstain  from  calling  the  members  of  that 
church  who  refuse  to  join  in  our  reforma- 
tion of  its  errors,  by  some  appellation  which 
marks  their  adherence  to  its  communion, 
and  their  submission  to  its  authority.  Pa- 
fist  appears  to  me  the  most  correct  desig- 
nation, because  the  d^erences  in  doctrine 
are  often  ingeniously  sofiened  down  and 
even  explaiirad  away  by  the  noore  enlight- 
ened Roman  Catholics;  but  I  never  met 
with  one  who  did  not  hold  that  spiritual 
submission  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  some 
sense  or  other  was  mdispensable.  The 
word  Papist,  however,  is  understood  by 


them  as  a  reproach.  Let  us  then,  in  Chris- 
tian charity,  forbear  to  use  it  But  some 
phrase,  indicative  of  their  connexion  with 
Rome,  and  of  their  dependence  upon  the 
authority  of  that  see,  whether  Romish,  or 
Romanist,  or  Roman  Cathohc,  I  hold  to  be 
not  only  allowable,  but  highly  expedient, 
and  even  necessary :  and  heartily  do  I  wish 
that  all  Protestants  would  form  themselves 
to  a  habit  of  thus  speaking,  both  in  public 
and  private :  for  then  it  would  never  be  un- 
derstood as  a  personal  affront,  but  as  a  seri- 
ous and  fijm  resolution  not  to  compliment 
away  an  important  point,  in  which  our  feel- 
ings and  ofw  honour  are  at  least  as  much 
concerned  as  <Wr»."* 

"  Yes,  but^'  (I  have  heard  it  answered) 
"the  term  Papist  implies  more  than  mere 
submission  to*^apal  supremacy;  it  implies 
the  adoption  of  an  errmeoua  system  and 
submission  to  a  vnarped  authority."  It 
implies  no  such  thing.  That  indeed  is  my 
opinion  respecting  the  Romish  system ;  but 
tne  word  does  not  denote  that  The  differ- 
ence is  practically  very  ^eat  and  important 
between  a  word  which  itself  expretKi  error 
or  unrone,  and  a  word  which  denotes  some 
thing  which  the  speaker  believea  to  be  erro- 
neous or  wrong.  One  person,  for  instance, 
may  think  a  democracy  the  best  form  of 
government,  and  another  may  think  it  the 
worst ;  the  one  will  consequently  have  the 
most  pleasing,  the  other  the  most  odious, 
associations  with  the  term  democrat;  but 
the  word  itself  is  not  used  by  them  in  two 
different  senses;  it  expresses  simply,  an 
^'advocate  for  democracy;"  and  it  is  not, 
in  itself,  either  a  term  ot  honour  or  of  re- 
proach. On  the  other  hand,  "patriot"  and 
"traitor"  imply,  respectively,  nonour  and 
dishonour  in  their  very  signification. 

Inattention  to  this  obvious  distinction 
leads  to  endless  confusion  of  thought  and 
practical  perplexity.  If  every  term  is  to  be 
reckoned  reproachful,  which  is  associated 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  uses  it  with  some 
odious  or  contemptible  idea,  then,  the  title 
of  CathoUe  will  itself  be  such,  when  applied 
by  Protestants  to  designate  the  church  of 
Rome.  Eoery  term,  in  short,  will  be  a  term 
of  reproach  when  used  by  one  who  disap- 
proves the  opinion,  system,  or  party,  im- 
plied by  it  The'  Mahometans  associate 
with  the  title  of  CJtriatian  every  thing  that 
is  hateful  or  despicable ;  shall  we  then  com- 
plain or  be  ashamed  of  being  called  Chris- 
tians? "God  forbid  that  we  should  glory, 
save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
Mahometan,  again,  is  a  title  which  recalls 
to  the  Christian  the  idea  of  "disciple  of  an 
impostor :  but  the  title  itself  does  not  imply 
Mahomet's  being  either  a  false  or  a  true 
prophet ;  and  they  accordingly  do  not  regard 
It  as  a  reproachful  title. 

But  the  term  Christian  woidd  be  reproach- 
ful if  applied  by  one  Mahometan  to  another; 

*  Bishop  CoplMtou'eSennon  at  Abergavenny, 
p.  23,  24. 
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because  it  expiesses  eoHMdiiiit  wMeh  that 
other  holds  in  abhorrence.  So  also  the  title 
of  Mahometan  'would  be  a  reproach  if  ap- 
plied to  a  Christian ;  and  Papist,  again,  for 
the  same  reason,  is  a  term  of  reproach,  if 
applied  to  one  who  professes  himself  a  Pro- 
testant An  appellation,  in  ''short,  is  or  is 
not  reproachful,  according  to  the  professed 
tenets,  not  of  }Aiii  who  app2te»  it,  but  of  him 
fo  whom  U  w  applM.  To  be  called  a  Papist, 
(i.  e., ''  one  wno  admits  the  pope's  author- 
ity,'' is  a  reproach  to  him  who  does  not, 
and  none  to  him  who  doee^  profess  that 
principle. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  term  is  used  by 
none  but  the  adversaries  of  the  Romanists, 
and  therefore  they  hare  a  right  to  complain 
of  it.  At  this  rate  they  may  make  anv  title 
they  will  a  term  of  reproach,  by  simply  re- 
fusing to  apply  it  to  themselves.  And  we 
may  be  assured  they  wiU  do  so  with  etery 
title  which  doa  not  imply  a  reproach  to  tu. 
To  call  themselves  distinctively  Catholics, 
IS  (as  iheu  at  least  are  well  aware,  whatever 
we  may  oe^  to  call  ua  heretics.  Let  them 
be  admonished,  that  when  they  except 
against  the  name  of  Papists,  and  assume 
that  of  Catholics,  declaiming  at  the  same 
time  against  the  cruelty  of  using  reproachful 
language — let  them  oe  admonished,  that 
the  censure  applies,  not  to  us,  but  to  th«n- 
selves. 

And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  a 
trifling  ''(juestion  of  words  and  names :"  it 
was  a  wise  maxim,  laid  down  and  skil- 
fully acted  on  by  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  French  revolution,  that  "names  are 
things."  Great  is  the  practical  effect  in  all 
debate  and  controversy,  of  suffering  to  pass 
unnoticed  and  to  become  established,  such 
terms  as  bc^  the  question,  and  virtually  im- 
ply a  decision  on  one  side.  I  remember  to 
have  met  with  a  Romanist  (by  no  means 
biffotted)  of  the  middle  class  of  society,  with 
whom  I  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  the 
points  wherein  we  differed.  What  seemed 
to  dwell  most  on  his  mind  was,  the  incon- 
sistencyr,  as  he  deemed  it,  of  our  professing 
belief  in  "the  holy  Catholic  church j" 
when  "yours,"  he  said,  "is  not  the  Catho- 
lic church." 


[B.] 

Different  persons  will,  of  course,  be 
chiefly  struck  by  different  faults,  among 
those  charged  on  the  Romanists.  Many, 
for  instance,  would  place  foremost  one  which 
I  have  not  noticed  under  a  distinct  head,  and 
to  which  they  give  the  title  of  "  self-righte- 
ousness." The  word  does  not  perhaps  sa- 
vour of  the  purest  English  ;*  but  what  they 

*  Aooonling  to  the  tnakigy  of  the  other  similar 
Gompoundeia  oar  language,  such  as  "eelf-love," 
«  •elf-oondemnetion,'*  '*  self-tormentor  "  6cc  **  aelf- 
rightooQRieat''  ihmiUi  ngnify,  upright  dealing  in 
reepect  to  one's  seld 


mean  is,  a  eoidldeiittn»tn  the  flMrilof  oar 
own  good  works,  as  sufficient  to  sarn  eter- 
nal happiness,  and  as  entitling  us  to  that  as 
a  just  reward. 

The  Romish  church,  however,  has  act 
in  reality  ever  set  this  forth  as  one  of  her 
distinct  tenets.  If  any  one  wfll  eoasah, 
what  is  of  decisive  authority  in  thatehnreh, 
the  decieea  of  the  council  at  Trent,  he  will 
perceive,  that  thouffh  they  may  perhaps 
have  made  an  iiyudieious  use  or  the  worn 
"  merit,"  the  abstract  question  betweea  them 
and  others  (not  Antiaomians^  ia  chiefly  ver^ 
bal  For  they  admit,  and  solemnly  decbre, 
that  nothing  we  can  do  can  be  aoeeptaUe 
before  God  except  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  that  we  are  unable  to  peifoim 
good  works  except  by  his  Spirit  workiDg  ia 
us :  so  that  what  is  called  a  Chzisiisn's 
righteousness  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  although  the  Scrips 
tures  promise,  repeatedly  and  plainly,  that 
it  will,  through  his  goodness,  not  "  lose  its 
reward." 

That  part  of  their  theory  which  is  the 
most  objectiooafale  on  this  score  is  the  doc- 
trine, that  from  -the  pains  of  Pvrgattmf, 
Christ  has  not  redeemed  us,  but  we  are  to  be 
rescued  either  by  penances  done  in  this  life, 
or  by  masses  ofifered  in  our  behalf  after  our 
death. 

But  I  do  think,  that,  in  practice,  the  Rodh 
ish  system  tends  to  ibsler  the  eiror  in  ques« 
tion ;  not  so  much,  however,  by  the  use  of 
the  words  "  merit,"  and  "  rewd,"  ss^  the 
importance  attached  to  the  adud  paferm- 
flNce  of  a  vast  multimde  of  specific  works, 
many  of  them  arbitrarily  prescribed,  such 
as  abstinence  from  particular  meats  on  pa^ 
ticular  days,  repetiuon  of  "Ave  Marias"  and 
"  Pater-nosters''  — pilgrimages  — crossings, 
&«.,  which  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  ab- 
sorb the  attention  in  the  act  itself— to  draw 
off  the  mind  from  the  endeavour  after  io' 
ward  purity — and  to  create  the  feehagjo 
congenial  to  our  nature,  that  we  have  bepn 
so  far  advancing  in  the  performance  of  some- 
thing tnlrimiM%ci^ble  of  forwarding  our 
salvation. 
-  It  is  worth  renuirkinff,  that  the  great  h^- 

then  morahst,  who  unomtood  more  of  the 
character  of  Christian  virtue  than  many 
Christiana  do,  dwells  strongly  on  the  pna* 
ciple,  that  while,  in  the  arts,  ike  Umg  r^ 
dmeed  is  what  we  chiefly  look  to,  in  moi» 
action,  on  the  contrary,  the  frame  of  aim 
of  the  agent  is  the  principal  point ;  virtuous 
aciiom  being  only  the  means,  though  the 
neoessary  means,  of  makmg  him,  and  of 
proving  him  to  be,  (what  is  to  be  the  um- 
mate  object  sought  aftber,)  an  habitually  gooa 
flian.«  But  it  »  an  easier  task  ibr  duo* 
such  as  he  is  by  nature,  to  eonform  ^  ^ 
ward  acuons  to  a  certain  precisely  nzed 
ruU,  and  to  apphud  himself  for  that  ooaj 
formity^  than,  by  incessant  vigilaaoe  w 
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!  getf^wwJtJMi,  to  mtfyP^  wP^te  Ae 

.  in  want  clianctcT.* 

~  It  is  a  giest  mifttake,  however,  to  imagine 
that  Protestaats,  even  those  wko  aie  the  for- 
wardest  in  condemning  this  {Wrticulikr  kind 
of  spiritunl  jMride,  called  by  them  ''self* 
righteooaness,"  are  therefore  exempt  from 
the  danger  ei  spiritual  pnde  altogether.  On 
the  oontratj,  oae  may  find  but  too  plain 
symptoms  of  the  same  disease^  even  insone 
who  the  moat  abhor  and  condemn  aU  reliance 
on  the  merit  of  good  works.  For  pride  is 
too  namral  an  inmale  of  the  human  heart 
to  be  effectually  excluded  by  being  merely 
''at  one  entrance  quite  shut  ont'^  There  are 
some,  as  I  have  abore  remarked,!  who  suh- 
stitute  an  unerring  party  for  an  unerring 
church,  or  reoonnoe  the  shackles  of  papal 
infallibtlity,  as  it  wete  in  a  spirit  of  riraJry, 
that  they  may  become  each  a  pope  to  him- 
self. And  thesewilloommonly  befoondto 
have  merely  changed  the  form,  not  the  suh- 
stance,  of  spirituu  pride.  One  may  some- 
times hear  a  man  professing  himself  the 
chief  of  sinnna— Hproclaimiag  his  own 
riffhteousuess  to  be  nkhy  rags^-oalling  him- 
self a  biand  plucked  from  the  burning — crest- 
ing his  ooondence  of  salvation  whoUy  on 
Uie  atonement  of  bis  Redeemer,  and  on  the 
imputation  to  himself  of  the  righteous 
works  performed  by  Christ^^-and  ackaow- 
ledginff  that  he  haus  reeeived  every  thing 
from  God's  free  and  unmerited  bounty;  and 
thence  fuU^  trusting  that  he  must  have  com* 
pletely  attained  Christian  humility ;  at  least 
as  far  as  he  does  completely  adhere  to  his 

Srofesaion,  that  whatever  he  possesses  is 
ne  to  tfaie  bee  grace  of  God.  On  this 
ground  we  may  conceive  the  Pharisee  in 
2ie  parable  to  have  congratulated  himself  on 
his  humHUj  as  well  as  his  other  virtues ; 
since  he  exclaims,  in  pious  gratitude,  God, 
/  Aank  Iftee,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men 
are! "  But  the  Pharisee,  it  Will  be  answered, 
rested  on  his  gpod  worka— his  scrupulous 
fasting  and  payinff  of  tithes.  Is  there  then 
no  othitt  coneeivabte  spiritual  pride  than  pre- 
cisely  that  of  the  Pharisee  ?  no  other  subject 
of  excessive  self^»nfidence  and  selfH^n- 
gratulationl  If  there  be,  it  is  evident  that 
w^  cannot,  any  more  than  the  Pharisee,  be 
exempted  from  the  danffer,  by  merely  ac- 
knowledging (as  he  did)  mat  all  we  have  is 
the  gift  of  God.  And  in  fact,  it  may  too 
often  be  found,  that  a  Christian,  tvho  re- 
nounces the  Romish  tenets  respecting  good 
works,  and  who  abhors  the  very  name  of 
"  merit,''  as  applied  to  himself  or  to  other 
men,  will  have  renounced  boasting,  only  in 
words,  and  will  be  full  of  the  most  over- 
weening confidence  in  his  own  gifis  and 
graces.  For  there  is  a  striking  reaemUance 
between  the  Romanist  and  the  fanatical 
pietist,  in  their  each  craving  after,  (though 
from  different  quarters,^  and  each  in  conse- 
quence flattering  himself  as  having  attained 


•  9m  ISaayfl  V.  and  YIU.  lS«Mind  BeiMi. 
tChap.iy.    4  See  Enay  VI.  Second  Series. 
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some  9aeihiffi^tmdnaigbiamarmM,i^e 
one  from  hk  church,  the  other  from  his 
feelings,  as  may  finally  supersede  hesitation 
and  self-dislrast— destroy  the  true  nature 
and  value  of  fiuth — and  deprive  the  present 
life  of  its  character  as  a  state  of  diieipJiM. 
As  the  one  accordingly  relies  ia  proud  secu* 
rity  on  his  unerring  church,  so  the  other  will 
pffoclaim  hims^  enlightened  throughout,  as 
to  ^e  whole  Gospel  scheme,  by  the  Divine* 
Spirit;  and  so  for  he  is  righ^  that  the  aid  of 
tMt»  Holy  Spirit  tt  promised  us  to ''  help  our 
ia^rmities^''  and  that  without  this  help 
sought  and  granted,  the  clearest  intellectual 
powers  will  leave  a  man  bewildered,  or  ill- 
satisfied.  But  he  who  honestly  avails  him- 
self of  this  pfomise,  and  is  truly  **  led  by 
the  Smrit,"  will  be  fflled  with  gmtitude  in- 
deed for  ^e  past,  and  with  cheering  hope 
for  the  future,  but  with  no  arroj^t  self-con- 
fidence, or  uncharitable  disdam.  Without 
entering  into  any  minute  discussion  (foe 
whkh  mis  is  not  the  place*)  of  the  different 
kinds  and  degrees  of  spiritual  assistance,  it 
is  evident  that  all  such  enlightening  of  the 
mind  either  is  or  is  not  of  such  a  character 
as  to  amount  to  tnf>tra(iofi,  and  imply  infal- 
libility. If  in  any  case  a  man  is  convinced 
that  he  has  nol  any  claim  to  this,  he  oughts 
in  tome  way  or  other,  to  manifest  that  convic- 
tion, and  Niow  that  he  makes  allowancea 
for  this  difference :  if  he  does  reckon  him- 
self properly  inspired,  he  ought  at  least  not 
to  censure  the  Romish  church  for  the  pre- 
sumptuous arrogvMce  of  her  claim,  but 
honesdy  to  join  issue  on  the  question^ 
whether  they  or  he  are  jwtykd  in  such  a 
claim :  a  question  which,  it  appears  to  me, 
can  only  be  setded  by  the  pertormance  of 
sensible  mirades. 

And  I  cannot  but  think  the  Romanists 
have  the  advantage  in  point  of  consistency 
over  many  modem  fanatics,  inasmuch  as 
their  church  does  acknowledge  the  reason- 
aUeness  of  such  an  appeal,  and  claim  mira- 
culous powers.  But  one  may  find  in  some 
Protestants,  while  thev  pretend  to  no  such 
powers,  and  abjure  all  arrogant  assumption^ 
a  decided  pretension,  if  not  always  expressed 
in  words,  at  least  implied  in  the  whole 
tenor  of  Uieir  language,  to  inspiration,  pro* 
periy  so  called.  They  stale  their  own  views 
of  religion  with  no  less  oracular  dogmatism 
^an  me  Romanists  ;--they  bestow  no  less 
unhesitating  and  unsparing  censure  on  all 
who  do  not  coincide  in  these  views,  or  whQ 
do  not,  to  the  minutest  titde,  conform  to  their 
phraseofogy  in  expressing  them ; — and  they 
look  down  with  the  same  pharisaical  and 
self-sufficient  contempt  on  every  one  who 
does  not  adopt  the  notions  which  they  (as 
they  often  express  themselves)  have  been 
taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  if  any 
one  remains  unconvinced  hy  their  aigu* 
ments,  or  hf  their  assertions  instead  of  ar^ 
ment,  or  if  he  meet  these  with  such  obiec- 
tions  as  they  are  at  a  loss  to  answer,  they 

•  See  EMty  DC.  Seoond  Series. 
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"Will  in  general  boldly  and  promptly  resort 
to  the  cheap  expedient  of  pronoancing  him 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  subject, 
from  being  in  an  unregenerate  state:  for 
''  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
that  are  of  God ;  and  such,  they  conclude 
at  once,  must  be  the  condition  of  any  one 
who  disallows,  or,  still  more,  who  refutes, 
their  opinions,  which  they  are  sure  are  the 
"  things  of  God."  Any,  the  slightest,  de- 
parture from  the  standard  of  their  (as  it 
might  be  caUed,  in  analogy  to  their  own 
phraseology)  ^'self-infallibuit^,"  is  regarded 
by  them  as  a  decisive  proof  of  entire  spi- 
ritual blindness. 

But  still,  inasmuch  as  they  abhor  ''sdf- 
righteousness,"  claiming  no  merit  whatso- 
ever for  their  own  good  works,  and  pretend- 
ing only  to  the  character  of  the  peculiarly 
favoured  and  inspired  people  of  God,  they 
flatter  themselves  that  they  are  quite  safe 
from  spiritual  pride ;  and  thus  they  complete 
their  presumptuous  confidence,  by  adding 
to  the  Ust  of  tneir  other  perfections,  the  per- 
fect attainment  of  genume  Christian  humi- 
lity. Being;  utter  strangers  to  self-distrust 
and  humble  vigilance,  they  feel,  for  this 
very  reason,  the  more  secure  against  any 
deficiency  of  these ;  and  the  very  complete- 
ness of  tneir  spiritual  pride  makes  them  the 
more  completely  confident  of  being  whoUy 
free  from  it. 

If  such  be,  as  I  fear  it  is,  but  too  true  a 
picture  of  the  language  and  tone  of  feeling 
which  may  not  unfrequentiy  be  met  with, 
even  among  those  who  not  only  condemn 
the  arrogance  of  the  Romish  plea  of  merit, 
but  are  sedulous  in  warning  Protestants 
against  the  like  sin,  this  fumisnes  a  strong, 
and  afflicting,  and  awful  instance  of  a  de- 
lusion by  which  our  spiritual  enemy  can 
obtrude  upon  us  some  vice,  dressed  up  in 
the  very  garb  of  the  opposite  virtue,  even  at 
the  very  lime  when  we  are  occupied  in  the 
most  vehement  reprobation  of  it :  while  we 
are,  in  one  point,  scrupubus  to  "  strain  off 
the  gnat,"  and  in  anotner,  ready  to  **  swal- 
low the  camel." 

Never  will  the  sin  of  spiritual  pride  more 
easily  beset  us,  than  under  the  guise  of  a 
self  abhorrinff  humility.  And  never  will 
the  preacher  be  more  successful  in  making 
(apparent^  converts,  than  when  he  is  un- 
consciously flattering  the  evil  propensities 
of  man's  corrupt  nature,  while  he  appears 
to  repress  them.  '^It  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  the  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  habit  which  1  am  here  pre- 
suming to  discourage,  that  such  preaching 
genersuly  proves  attractive  to  the  lower 
classes.  Tiiis,  however,  may  be  accounted 
for,  without  furnishing  any  justification  of 
the  practice.  For,  first,  the  lower  classes, 
unless  they  are  truly  religious,  usuallyr  are 
gross  sinners,  and,  therefore,  are  neither 
surprised  nor  shocked  at  beinp^  supposed  so 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  a  sort 
of  pleasure  which  need  not  be  encouraged, 
when  they   hear  their  superiors  brought 


down  to  the  stme  level :  and,  eeooadiy,  it 
seems  to  furnish  them  with  a  sort  of  excuse 
for  their  sins,  to  find  that  they  are  so  uni- 
versal, and  so  much  to  be  expected  of  hu- 
man nature."*  Nothing  indeed  is  more 
likely  to  be  popular,  and  less  likely  to  be 
prontable,  than  to  act  the  part  of  the  Stoic 
philosopher  to  Damasippus ;  (Hor.  Sat.  iiL 
D.  2 ;)  who  assured  him  that  he  need  not 
feel  any  shame  at  his  own  follies,  as  least 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  men,t 
since  all  except  the  true  wisenmeoit  were 
equally  foolish  and  in8ane,||  though  in  vari- 
ous ways ;  and  that  he  luad  only  to  enrol 
himself  in  this  privileged  and  enlightened 
philosophical  sect,  adopt  the  maxims  of  his 
new  scnool,}  and  immediately  look  down 
with  dudain  on  those  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  up  to  with  a  mixture  of  reve- 
rence, envy,  despair,  and  dislike.1 

The  whole  of  this  admirable  satire  is  well 
worth  a  re  perusal,  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
sent subject,  for  the  sake  of  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  substantial  identity,  undier  the 
most  different  forms  and  names,  of  human 
nature  in  all  ages  and  countries. 

It  ever  must  have  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
a  far  more  irksome  task  to  human  nature, 
to  drink,  drop  by  drop,  the  medicine,  so  bit- 
ter to  the  '^natural  man,"  of  self-abase- 
ment, than  to  get  rid  of  the  potion  in  a  sin- 
fle  draught; — ^to  weed  out,  one  by  one, 
eep-rooted  habits,  and  gradually  to  retrace 
his  steps  by  daily  persevoance,  than  to  leap 
at  once  to  a  secure  eminence,  from  which 
he  may  look  back,  in  the  exultation  of  su- 
periority, on  those  whose  greater  forward- 
ness in  the  Christian  course  he  had  been 
used  to  regpBunl  with  almost  hopeless  morti- 
fication. 

Well  therefore  may  we  expect,  that  ihose 
who  are  not  sedulously  on  their  guard,  will 
be  often  seduced  by  a  temptation  which  ad- 
dresses itself  at  once  to  the  impatient  indo- 
lence, to  the  jealousy,  and  to  the  pride,  of 
the  human  heart 

To  the  topics  I  have  touched  on  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  I  might  have  added, 
besides  many  others,  some  allusion  to  the 
re-introduction  among  some  Protestants  of 
auricular  ecnfeition,  though  so  far  modified  as 


*  Sumner,  Apostolical  Preaching,,  p.  133. 

f hoc  te 

Credo  modoinsaDQin ;  nihilo  ut  mpientior  lUe 
Qui  te  deridit    Sat.  iii.  b.  iL  L  51. 
t    .   H»c  populog,  h»c  magnos  formula  regef, 

Excepto  sapiente,  tenet    1.  45. 
I  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  equaUly  (f 
all  fauUs  was  a  &vOQrite  doctrine  of  the  Stoics. 
§        •        •        •        unde  ego  mira 
Descriptt  dodlis  pneoepta  b»c,  tempofe  quo 

me 
Solatns  juttit  sapientem  pasoers  baifaam, 
Atqae  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  rsverti. 
1.84. 
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not  to  be  made  to  apriert;  by  wWch  altetatioa 
I  conceive  both  the  gt)od,m  some  mstances, 
and  the  einl,  ia  many  more  of  the  Romish 
practice^  is  diminished.  That  good  as  iv«ii  as 
evil — beneficial  as  well  as  pernicious  efiects 
— have  been  produced  by  auricular  confes- 
sion^ I  have  not  a  doubt  And  this  perhaps 
has  had  its  share  in  the  wide  diffusion,  long 
continuance,  and  partial  restoration  of  the 
practice.  But  the  chief  cause  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, (as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Romish 
practices,)  that  there  is  a  natural  craving  in 
mankind  for  this  unburdenuiff  of  the  con- 
science, by  confession  to  a  feUow-creature. 
The  Romish  system  has  taken  advantage 
of  this,  bv  misinterpreting  the  scriptural  re- 
commendation, to  '^  contess  our  sms  one  to 
another,"  as  a  requigiHon  of  a  reftdar  and 
complete  periodical  confession,  makmg  a  por- 
tion of  Christian  disciphie.  And  the  prac- 
tice so  established,  whether  with  Romanists 
or  Protestants,  I  am  convinced  does  evil  ton 
times  oftoner,  and  of  ten  thousand  times 
greater  magnitude,  than  good :  nor  can  I 
but  regard  it  as,  practically,  one  of  the  very 
worst  parts  of  Komanism.  Indeed,  my 
chief  reason  for  not  dwelling  on  it  further 
is,  that  I  could  not,  with  propriety,  exhibit 
it  in  its  true  colours,  or  describe  what  I  not 
only  believe,  but  I  may  say,  know,*  respect- 
ing its  effects. 

'^  Enough  however  has  been  said  on  several 
points,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  for 
minds  disponed  to  follow  up  a  principle  in 
its  several  applications,  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  unceasing  vigilance,  and,  not  in- 
deed of  often  repeated  thorough  reformoHone, 
(which  are  always  attended  with  more  or 
less  evil,)  but,  of  such  perpetual  revision, 
renovation,  purification,  and  progressive  ian- 
provemefU,  in  every  system,  as  shall  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  great  changes ;  such 
constant  attention  to  keep  every  tninff,  as  it 
were,  in  good  repair,  that  there  shall  be  no 
need  of  totally  pulling  down  and  rebuilding. 

*  See  Dedication. 


But  there  is  an  error  common  to  many  of 
those  who  in  other  respects  vary  infijiitely  in 
their  views :  to  many,  both  of  the  adherents 
of  the  unreformed  Romish  church,  with  its 
long  accumulated  load  of  abuses;  and  of 
those  who  are  fully  satisfied  with  the  sys- 
tem of  some  reformed  church ;  and  aeain 
of  those  who  advocate  further  reform,  from 
the  most  extravagant  to  the  most  moderate. 
The  error,  I  mean,  of  conceiving  a  sys- 
tem, whether  actually  existing,  or  ideal,  so 
framed,  as  to  Aeep  itae^  in  good  order; — one 
that  either  is,  or  may  be,  so  wisely  constituted 
as  to  remain  perfect,  or  as  near  as  is  possi- 
ble to  perfection,  without  any  call  for  mces- 
santly  watohful  care  on  our  part  This 
error,  I  say,  is  common  to  men  of  the  most 
opposi  le  views.  Some  attribute  this  charac- 
ter to  the  church  of  Rome,  as  founded  by 
the  apostles ;  or  to  some  Protestant  church, 
as  reformed  by  Luther  or  Calvin ;  resigning 
themselves  to  tranquil  security  against  aU 
but  external  dangers,  and  apprehending 
none  but  sudden  and  violent  mnovations; 
foigetful  of  the  wise  remark  of  Bacon,  that 
''Time  is  the  greatest  innovator;  though 
his  changes  creep  in  so  quietly  as  to  escape 
notice."*  Others,  on  the  contrary,  see  num- 
berless defects,  real  or  imagmary,  in  these 
churches,  and  wish  for  a  total,  or  for  a  par- 
tial change:  still  flattering  themselves,  like 
their  opponents,  that  a  system  once  esta- 
blished on-  their  princii)les  will  continue, 
without  further  care  or  vigilance,  to  answer 
all  its  purposes  for  ever; — in  short,  that  the 
machine  will  go  right,  if  undisturbed,  with- 
out ever  needing  to  be  regulated,  or  to  be 
wound  up.  Never  let  it  be  forgotten,  then, 
that  we  are  beset  by  the  same  truly  chime- 
rical hope,  in  human  affairs,  which  has  mis- 
led so  many  speculators  in  mechanics ;  the 
vain  expectation  of  attaining  the  PER- 
PETUAX.  MOTION. 


* « Novator  maximus,  Tempus      .     .     . 
qaod  novationeB  ita  inainoat  ut  eensus  fallant" 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  Essays  contain  the  substance  of  some  t)iscottrae8  not  originally 
designed  for  the  Press,  but  which  I  was  strongly  urged  to  publish  by  several  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  Volume  is  inscribed.* 

I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  the  materials  into  a  form  more  suited  for  private 
perusal  than  that  of  the  Discourses  originally  delivered.  I  fear,  however,  that  in 
consequence  of  frequent  interruptions  during  the  preparation  of  the  work  for  the 
Press,  some  defects  may  be  found  in  the  arrangement  and  comparative  develope* 
ment  of  the  several  topics,  and  other  such  imperfections  in  the  compositions,  which 
can  only  be  effectually  guai;ded  against  by  means  of  a  period  of  unbroken  leisure 
beyond  what  I  can  ever  reasonably  expect. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Work  as  a  Composition,  I  trust  that,  in 
respect  of  the  matter  of  it,  the  reader  will  give  me  credit  for  being  incapable  of 
putting  forth,  on  subjects  so  important,  any  views  that  have  not  been  carefully 
considered. 

In  fact,  among  the  subjects  here  treated  of  are  some  on  which  I  have  not  only 
reflected  much,  but  have  written  and  published  from  time  to  time  for  above  twelve 
years.  ^ 

And  it  may  not  be  impertinent  here  to  remark,  that^in  respect  of  some  most  im^[ 
portanC  points  now  maintained,  I  may  appeal  (besides  the  arguments  contained  in 
the  following  pages)  to  the  strongest  of  all  external  confirmations,  the  testimony 
of  opponents.  Not  that  1  have  ever  written  in  a  polemical  form,  or  sought  to  pro- 
voke controversy ;  but  by  opponents,  I  mean  those  who  have  maintained,  and  who 
still  maintain,  opinions  opposite  to  those  I  have  put  forth ;  but  who  have  never,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  even  attempted  any  refutation  of  the  reasons  I  have 
adduced.  ^ 

For  instance,  that  the  introduction  into  the  Christian  Religion  of  Sacrifices  and 
Sacrificing  Priests  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  whole  System  of  the  Gospel,  and 
destnictive  of  one  of  its  most  important  characteristics;  and,  again,  that  the 
implicit  deference  due  to  the  declarations  and  precepts  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  due  to 
ncihing  else^  and  that  it  is  not  humble  piety,  but  profane  presumption,  either  to 
attribute  infallibility  to  the  traditions  or  decision  of  any  uninspired  Man  or  Body  of 
men,  (whether  Church,  Council,  Fathers,  or  by  whatever  other  title  designated,)  or, 
still  more,  to  acknowledge  in  these,  although  fallible^  a  right  to  fix  absolutely  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  to  be  blended  therewith,  and  to  supersede  all  private 
judgment, — ^these  are  "positions  which  T  have  put  forth,  from  time  to  time,  for  many 
years  past,  in  various  forms  of  expression^  and  supported  by  a  variety  of  arguments, 
in  several  difilerent  works,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  more  than  one  edition. 
And  though  opposite  vi#ws  are  maintained  by  many  writers  of  the  present  day, 
several  of  them  professed  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  never  seen 
even  an  attempted  refutation  of  any  of  those  arguments. 

It  cannot  be  alleged  that  they  are  not  worth  noticing :  since  whether  intrinsically 
weak  or  strong,  the  reception  they  have  met  with  from  the  Public  indicates  their 
having  had  some  influence.  _ 

And  again^if  any  one  is  averse  to  entering  into  controversy,  and  especially  per-/ 
sonal  controversy,  (a  feeling  with  which  I  cordially  sympathize,)  this  would  not 
compel  him  to  leave  wholly  unnoticed  all  the  arguments  that  can  be  urged  against 
his  views.    It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  as  if  there  were  no  medium  between,  on 
the  one  hand,  engaging  in  a  controversy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  passing  over  with-  ; 

*  In  the  earlier  port  of  the  firit  Enay,  I  have  been  much  indebted  to  a  valuable  Work  which,  for 
ieveral  yean,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  to  divinity  students, — *<  Wilson  on  the  In- 
teipnstation  of  the  New  Testament,*'  [published  by  Paiker,  West  Strand]  In  the  firet  edition  this 
notice,  though  idnred  to  in  a  foot  note  to  §  6,  (aa  if  imerted,)  waa  aoddentaDy  omitted  in  this  plaoe. 
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VIU  PREFACE. 

>out  any  notice  at  all,  every  thing  that  ever  has  been^  or  may  be,  urged  on  the  op- 
posite side.  Nothing  is  easier  or  more  common,  and  I  should  add,  nothing  more 
advisable,  than  to  notice  in  general  terms  the  opinions  or  arguments  opposed  to 
one's  own,  and  without  reference  to  any  particular  book  or  author :  as  by  saying, 
for  instance,  ^^Such  and  such  a  doctrine  has  been  held;'' — ^  this  or  that  may  be 
alleged  ;" — ^'  some  persons  may  object  so  and  so,^  &c.  In  this  way,  not  only  per- 
sonal controversy  may  be  avoided,  without  undue  neglect  of  what  may  be  said  on 
the  opposite  side,  but  also  the  advantage  is  gained  (to  the  cause  of  truth,  I  mean)  of 
confining  the  reader's  attention  to. the  real  merits  of  the  case,  independently  of  the 
extraneous  circumstances,*  which  ougkt  not  to  ioAuenee  the  decision. 

It  is  true,  no  one  should  be  required  to  notice  every  minor  objection,— -every  diffi- 
culty relative  to  points  of  detail, — that  may  be  alleged  against  any  principle  or 
system  he  is  contending  for ;  since  there  may  be  even  valid  objections  against  each 
iof  two  opposite  conclusions-t^  But  this  does  not  affect  the  present  case  j  tlie  align- 
ments I  am  alluding  to  having  relation  to  fundametUal  principles.  Whatever  any 
one  may  think  of  the  soundness  of  those  arguments,  no  one  can  doubt  that,  if  ad- 
mitted, they  go  to  prove  that  the  system  contended  against  is  (not  merely  open  to 
objections,  but)  radically  wrong  throughout ;  based  on  false  assumptions,  supported 
by  none  but  utterly  fallacious  reasoning,  and  leading  to 'the  moat  pernicious  coo6&- 
quences. 

And  these  arguments,  though  it  is  not  for  nie  to  say  that  they  are  unanswerable, 
have  certainly  been  hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know,  wholly  unanswered,  evea  by  those 
who  continue  to  advocate  opposite  conclusions. 

Should  it  be  asked  why  they  do  not  either  abandon  those  conclusions,  or  else 

)  attempt  a  refutation  of  the  reas<ms  urged  against  them,  that  is  evidently  not  a  qnea- 

■'  tion  for  me,  but  for  them,  to  answer.     Else,  an  answer  is  not  unlikely  to  occur  u> 

some  minds,  in  the  words  of  the  homely  proverb,  ^  he  that's  convioeed  against  his 

will,  is  of  his  own  opinion  still." 

It  is  only,  however,  in  reference  to  the  subject-matter  itself  of  the  question  under 
discussion — to  the  intrinsic  soundness  of  the  eonelusioBs  advocated— that  the 
opinions  and  procedure  of  individuals  can  be  worth  the  attention  of  the  general 
reader.  All  that  I  wish  to  invite  notice  to  ie,  the  confirmation  that  is  afibi^ed  to 
the  conclusiveness  of  arguments  to  which  no  answer  is  attempted,  even  by  those 
)who  continue  to  maintain  doctrines  at  variance  with  them. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  positions  above  alluded  to  (which  are 
among  those  maintained  in  the  second  of  these  Essays)  will  apply  equally  to  some 
of  those  maintained  in  the  first  Essay :  for  instance,  that  to  attempt  the  propagation 
or  support  of  Gospel  truth  by  secular  force,  or  by  establishing  in  behalf  of  Chris- 
tians,  as  such,  a  monopoly  of  civil  rights,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  true  cha* 
racter  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  and  with  die  teaching  and  practice  of  Himself  and  hi« 
Apostles  ;|  and  that  to  attribute  to  them  any  such  design,  is  to  impugn  their  cha- 
racter, not  merely  as  inspired  Messengers  from  Heaven,  but  even  as  sincere  and 
upright  men. 

These  conclusions  have  been  maintained  by  arguments  which  have  been  as  long 
before  the  Public  §  as  the  others  above  alluded  to,  and  have  remained  equally  un- 
answered. 

If  in  these,  or  in  any  other  points,  I  am  in  error,  I  tniaf  I  shall  be  found  open  to 
conviction  whenever  my  errors  shall  be  pointed  out.  In  the  mean  time,  1  trust  1 
shall  not  be  thought  to  have  been  unprofitably  employed,  in  endeavouring  more 
folly  to  elucidate,  and  to  confirm  by  additional  arguments,  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
momentous  truths,  and  in  developing  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  practical 
conclusions  which  result  from  them. 

In  the  present  edition  a  few  notes  have  been  added  in  further  illustration  of 
the  principles  maintained ;  and  here  and  there  a  sentence  has  been  slightly  altered 
in  expression,  in  order  to  guard,  as  far  as  lies  in  myself,  against  all  danger  of  mis- 
apprehension. 

•  ^E(t»  rw  srgo^/wfwcf  ArisL  Rhet.  ^'|  See  Logic,  b.  iii.  §  17. 

i  See  a  veiy  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Vaudois.  (Munaj,  Albemarie 
Street) 

§  Particularly  m  the  Essay  "  On  Persecution/'  (Third  Series,)  and  in  Appendix  E.  and  F.  to  the 
Essays  «<  On  tka  Dangers,"  dec,  (Fourth  Series.) 


ESSAY  L 


ON  Christ's  own  account  op  his  person,  and  on  thb  nature  op  his  kinodoMi 
AS  set  porth  at  his  two  trials. 


0»il  itf^fOn  AOAOS  if  rf  orifiMTh  avrou. 


§  1.  To  any  one  who  is  convinced  of 
the  divine  ori^n  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion^— -who  is  satidfied  that  what  is  called 
in  Scripture  ^^  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven'' 
does  really  deserve  that  title, — and  who  is 
inquiring  into  the  personal  character  of 
its  Founder,  and  into  the  nature  of  that 
Kingdom  which  He  proclaimed  and  estab- 
lished, the  most  obvious  and  natural 
course  would  seem  to  be,  to  appeal,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  that  Founder  himself,  and 
to  consider  what  account  He  gave  of  his 
own  character  and  tliat  of  his  kingdom. 
For  to  believe  Him  sent  from  God,  is  to 
believe  Him  incapable  of  either  deceiving 
or  being  deceived,  as  to  these  points.  He 
must  have  understood  both  his  own  per- 
sonal nature,  and  the  principles  of  the  re- 
ligion He  was  divinely  commissioned  to 
introduce.  Having  a  full  reliance  there- 
fore both  on  his  unerring  knowledge,  and 
his  ,  perfect  veracity,  our  first  inquiry 
should  be,  as  I  liave  said,  (without  any 
disparagement  of  other  sources  of  instruc- 
tion, )  into  the  accounts  He  gave  of  Him* 
self  and  his  religion ;  both  in  the  various 
discourses  which  He  delivered  and  de- 
clarations which  He  made,  on  sundry 
occasions,  and,  most  especially,  on  the 
great  and  final  occasion  of  his  being  tried 
and  condemned  to  death. 

We  collect  from  the  sacred  historians 
that  He  underwent  two  trials,  before  two 
distinct  tribunals,  and  on  charges  totally 
difierent;  that  on  the  one  occasion  He 
was  found  guilty,  and  on  the  other,  ac- 
quitted ;  and  that  ultimately  He  was  put 
to  death  under  the  one  Authority  in  com- 
pliance with  the  condemnation  which 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  other. 

He  was  tried  first  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim, (the  Jewish  Council,)  ^^for  blas- 
phemy," and  pronounced  **  guilty  of 
death."  Before  the  Roman  governor, 
Pilate,  (and  probably  before  Herod  also,) 
He  was  tried  for  rebellion,  in  setting  up 


pretensions  subversive  of  the  existing 
Government;  and  was  pronounced  not 
guilty.  The  Jewish  rulers  liad  the  will, 
but  not  the  power,  to  inflict  capital  pu- 
nishment on  Him ;  Pilate  had  the  power, 
and  not  the  will.  But  though  he  ^^  found 
no  fault  in  Him,"  he  was  ultimately  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  Jews  to  inflict  tlieir 
sentence  of  death.  '^  fFe*  have  a  law," 
they  urged,  ^'  and  by  our  law  He  ought 
to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son 
of  God." 

Of  this  roost  interesting  and  important 
portion  of  the  sacred  narrative,  many  per- 
sons, I  believe,  have  a  somewhat  indistinct 
and  confused  notion;  partly  from  the 
brevity,  scantiness,  and  indeed  incom- 
pleteness, of  each  of  the  four  narratives, 
when  taken  alone;  each  evangelist  re- 
cording, it  may  be  supposed,  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  he  was  the  most  struck 
witii,  and  had  seen  or  heard  the  most  of: 
and  partly,  again,  from  the  commonly 
prevailing  practice  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
ture-histories irregularly,  and  in  detached 
fragments,  taken  indiscriminately  and  witlx- 
out  any  fixed  object,  out  of  diflerent 
books. t 

This  indistinctness  a  reader  of  ordinary 
intelligence  may  I  think  very  easily  clear 
away,  by  attentively  studying  and  com- 
paring together  all  the  four  accounts  that 
have  come  down  to  us :  and  he  will  then  . 
find  that  this  portion  of  the  history  so 
exammed,  will  throw  great  light  on  some 
of  the  most  important  points  of  Gospel 
truth  ;-r-on   those    two    great  questions 


*  *Hfitit<  is  expremed  in  the  originaL 
•f  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  is  read  In 
this  irregular  mode,  in  the  Second  Lessons  ap- 
pointed in  our  service;  as  these  are  appointed  ui 
reference  to  the  day  of  the  month  only ;  and  it  is 
consequently  a  matter  of  chance  which  of  them 
shall  fall  on  Sunday.  This  is  one  of  the  imper- 
fections which  a  Church-government,  if  we  had 
one,  would  not  fail  to  remedy.  See  Appendix 
I  to  the  Second  Essay. 
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Christ's  conoemkation. 


eBpecially  vrhich  ^ere  alluded  to  in  the 
outset,  ad  to  the  fundamental  character 
of  ^^  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,'^  and  the 
person  of  its  Founder. 

§  2.  When  the  Jewish  Rulers  and  Peo- 
ple were  clamorously  demanding  the 
death  of  Jesus  under  sentence  of  the 
Roman  Authorities,  and  Pilate  in  answer 
declared,  that  before  his — the  Rmnan — 
tribunal,  no  crime  had  been  proved,  say- 
ing, ^^  Take  ye  Him  and  judge  Him  ac- 
cording to  your  law,''  his  intention  evi- 
dently was  that  no  heavier  penalty  should 
be  inflicted  than  the  scourging  which  was 
the  utmost  that  the  Jewish  Authorities 
were  permitted  to  inflict  But  they  replied 
that  the  crime  of  which  they  had  convicted 
Him  was,  by  their  law,  capital^  while 
yet  they  were  restricted  by  the  Romans 
from  inflicting  capital  punishment;  (^Mt 
is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to 
death;'')  on  which  ground  accordingly 
they  called  on  the  Governor  to  execute 
the  capital  sentence  of  their  Court. 

Their  clamours  prevailed,  through  Pi- 
late's apprehension  of  a  tumult^*  and  of 
himself  incurring  suspicions  of  disloyalty 
towards  the  Emperor;  which  they  had 
endeavoured  to  awaken  by  crying  out  that 
**  if  he  let  this  man  go,  he  was  not  Cesar's 
friend :  whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king, 
speaketh  against  Caesar."  But  this  was 
only  brought  forward  as  a  plea  to  influ- 
ence Pilate.  The  trial  before  the  Jewish 
Council  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ro- 
man Emperor,  but  was  for  "  blasphemy," 
because  ^^  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of 
God." 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  inquire, — 
since  this  phrase  may  conceivably  bear 
more  than  one  meaning, — in  what  sense 
it  Was  understood  by  those  who  founded 
on  it  the  sentence  of  death. 

In  a  certain  sense  all  mankind  may  be 
called  children  of  God.t    In  a  more  espe- 


*  It  seems  to  have  been  notunasual  for  the  Ro- 
man Governors  of  Provinces  to  ende^our  thus  to 
prevent,  or  mitigate,  or  cut  short,  any  taniQlt  not 
directed  against  the  Roman  power  itself^  by  yield- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  populace,  however  unrea- 
sonable, or  conniving  at  their  disorders.  A  sort 
of  compromise  was  thus  made  with  the  most  tur- 
bulent and  violent  amon(;  them;  who,  provided 
thoy  made  no  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  a 
foreign  Power,  were  permitted  to  sacrifice  a  fellow 
citizen  to  their  lawless  fury.  Thus  Gallio  at  Co- 
rinth left  the  rioters  to  setUe  their  own  disputes  as 
they  would;  (Acts  xviii. ;)  and  the  magistrates  at 
Phiiippi  readily  and  spontaneously  gratified  the 
populace  by  seconding  and  sanctioning  their  un- 
just violence.  Pilate  on  this  occasion  did  so, 
tardily  and  reluctantly. 

t  (AcUzviL)  . .  **fat  we  •nsbohischildreD." 


cial  manner, — in  a  higher  sense^ — those 
are  oAen  called  his  children  whom  He  had 
from  time  to  time  chosen  to  be  his  ^  pe- 
culiar People," — to  have  his  will  revealed 
to  theni)  and  his  offers  of  especial  favonr 
set  before  them.  Such  were  the  Israelites 
of  old  (to  whom  the  title  of  Son  is  ac- 
cordingly assigned  by  the  Lord  himself, 
Exod.  iv.  22,)  as  being  the  chosen  or 
^  elect"  people  of  God,  called  from  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  receive  di- 
rect communications,  and  especial  bless- 
ings from  their  Heavenly  Father.  And  the 
like  privilege  of  peculiar  "  Sonship,"  (only 
in  a  far  higher  degree,)  was  extended  af- 
terwards to  all  nations  who  should  em- 
brace the  Gospel ;  ♦*  who  aforetime"  (says 
the  Apostle  Peter)  *'  were  not  a  People, 
but  now  are  the  People  of  God."  And 
Paul  uses  like  expressions  continually 
iti  addressing  his  converts,  whether  they 
walked  worthy  of  their  high  calling  or-not. 

Yet  again,  still  more  especially,  those 
who  do  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
offered  to  them,  and  ^  walk  as  Children 
of  the  light,"  are  spoken  of  as,  in  another 
and  a  superior  way,  the  **  Sons"  of  Him 
whom  they  love  and  submit  to  as  a  Fa- 
ther :  *'  as  ;nany,"  says  Paul,  "  as  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  Sons 
of  God." 

Those  Patriarchs,  and  Prophets  again, 
to  whom  'of  old  God  revealed  Himself 
immediately,  and  made  them  the  means 
of  communication  between  Himself  and 
other  men, — his  messengers  to  hb  Peo- 
ple,— and  endowed  with  miraculous  pow- 
ers as  the  credentials  of  a  heavenly  em- 
bassy,— ^to  such  men  as  having  a  peculiar 
kind  of  divine  presence  with  them,  we 
might  conceive  the  title  of  Children  of 
God  to  be*  applicable  in  a  different  sense, 
as  distinguishing  them  from  uninspired 
men. 

Now  it  is  a  most  important  practical 
question  whether  Jesus,  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  our  faith, — He  to  whom  we 
are  accustomed  emphatically  to  apply  the 
title  of  **  the  Son  of  God," — was  so  de- 
signated, in  the  Angel's  first  announce- 
ment, and  on  so  many  occasions  afWr- 
wards,  merely  as  being  an  inspired  mes- 
senger from  heaven,  or  in  some  different 
and  higher  sense;  and  what  that  higher 
sense  is. 

§  3.  And  first,  that  Jesus  is  spoken  of 
in  Scripture  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  some 
different  sense  from  any  other  person,  is 
evident  at  once  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  his  being  styled  ^  the  only  be- 
gotten Son;"  which  title  is  particularly 
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dwelt  on  when  He  is  speaking  of  Him- 
self, (John  ill.)  This  is  a  further  stage 
in  the  revelation  given  \  for  the  Angel  had 
not  told  Mary  that  He  should  he  "  the  Son 
of  God,"  (though  it  is  so  rendered  in  our 
version)  but  only  "  a  Son  of  God,"  vt^i 

0tov. 

I  need  not  multiply  the  citations  of  pas- 
.sages  of  which  so  many  must  be  familiar 
to  every  one  even  tolerably  we!l-read  in 
t!ie  New-Testament.  But  there  is  one 
iha.  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention,  on 
account  of  the  care  which  divine  Provi- 
dence then  displayed  in  guarding  the  dis- 
ciples against  the  mistake  of  supposing 
Jesus  to  be  merely  one — though  the  most 
eminent  one — of  the  Prophets.  In  the 
transfiguration  "  on  the  Mount,"  three  fa- 
voured Apostles  beheld  their  Master  sur- 
rounded with  that  dazzling  supernatural 
light  which  had  always  been  to  the  Is- 
raelites the  sign  of  a  divine  manifestation, 
and  which  we  find  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  the  Glory  of  the 
Lord — the  Shechinah  ; — which  appeared 
on  Mount  Sinai,— on  the  Tabernacle  in 
the  Wilderness, — in  Solomon's  Temple, 
See:  and  they  beheld  at  the  same  time,  in 
company  with  Him,  two  persons,  each  of 
whom  had  been  seen  in  their  lifetime  ac- 
companied by  this  outward  mark  of  su- 
pernatural light;  Moses,  their Vreat  law- 
giver, whose  **face  shone  when  he  came 
down  from  Mount  Sinai,  so  that  the  Is- 
raelites could  not  fix  their  eyes  on  it,  and 
Elias  (Elijah),  their  most  illustrious  Pro- 
phet, who  was  seen  borne  away  from  the 
earth  in  that  Shechinah  appearing  as  a 
"  chariot  and  horses  of  fire :"  and  now, 
these  same  two  persons  were  seen  along 
with  Jesus.  It  might  naturally  have  oc- 
curred to  the  three  disciples  (perhaps 
some  such  idea  was  indicated  by  the  in- 
coherent words  which  dropped  from  them) 
— the  thought  might  have  occurred  to 
them, — were  Moses  and  Elias  also  Em- 
manuels ? — were  all  three,  manifestations 
of  "God  dwelling  with  his  People  ?"  and 
was  Jesus  merely  the  greatest  of  the 
three  ?  To  correct,  as  it  should  seem, 
any  such  notion,  it  was  solemnly  an- 
nounced to  them  that  their  Master  was  a 
Being  of  a  different  character  from  the 
others :  '•  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the 
cloud,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Sow : 
hear  WmP  And  on  two  other  occa- 
sions we  read  of  the  same  signs  being 
given. 

§  4.  No  one  can  doubt  then,  that  those 
who  believed  in  Jesus  at  all,  must  have  be- 
lieved Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  a  far 


diflerent  ^nd  superior  sense  from  that  in 
which  any  other  could  be  so  called.  But 
what  iDoa  the  sense,  it  may  be  asked,  in 
which  they  did  understand  the  title  ?  Did 
the  people  of  that  time  and  country  under- 
stand that  God  was  with  Him,  not  only 
in  some  such  way  as  He  never  was  with 
any  other  man,  but  so  as  to  permit  and 
require*<iirine  worship  to  be  addressed  to 
God  in  Christ  ?  Many  passages  by  which 
this  tenet  is  supported  are  commonly  cited 
from  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles ;  but  I 
wish  at  present  to  confine  myself  to  the 
expression  ^  the  Son  of  God,"  and  to  in- 
quire in  what  sense  that  word  was  under- 
stood at  the  time. 

r  Waiving  then  all  abstruse  disquisition 
on  the  notions  conveyed  by  such  terms 
as  "  consubstantiality" — ^^  personality," 
— hypostatic-union," — ^  eternal  filiation," 
and  the  like,  (oftener  I  conceive  debated 
about  with  eagerness  than  clearly  under- 
stood,) let  us  confine  ourselves  to  such 
views  as  we  may  presume  the  Apostles  to 
have  laid  before  the  converts  they  were  in- 
structing ;  who  were  most  of  them  plain 
unlearned  persons,  to  whom  such  abstruse 
disquisitions  as  I  have  been  alluding  to 
must  have  been  utterly  unintelligible ;  but 
who,  nevertheless,  where  called  on, — all 
of  them,  of  whatever  age,  sex,  station, 
and  degree  of  intellectual  education, — to 
receive  the  Gospel,  and  to  believe,  and 
feel,  and  act,  as  that  Gospel  enjoined. 
)  There  is  one  great  practical  point  clearly 
intelligible  to  all,  thus  far,  at  least,  that 
they  can  understand  what  the  question  is 
that  is  under  discussion,  and  which  it  is, 
and  ever  must  have  been,  needful  to  bring 
before  all  Christians  without  exception  : 
viz.,  whether  there  is  that  divine  charac- 
ter in  the  Lord  Jesus  which  entitles  Him 
to  our  adoration : — whether  He  is  the  Son 
of  God  in  such  a  sense  as  to  authorize 
those  who  will  worship  none  but  the  one 
God,  to  worship  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that  all 
men*  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father." 

Now  there  is  a  maxim  relative  to  the 
right  interpretation  of  any  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, so  obvious  when  stated,  that  it  seems 
strange  it  should  be  so  often  overlooked ; 
viz.  to  consider  in  wJiat  sense  the  words 
were  undersf/wd  by  the  generality  of  the 
persons  they  were  addressed  to;  and  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  presumption  is  in 
favour  of  that,  as  the  true  sense,  unless 
reasons  to  the  contrary  shall  appear. 
I     Some  are  accustomed  to  consider  what 
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Christ's  ^laim  or  sonship. 


tense  such  and  sticli  words  can  be 
brought  to  hearj  or  how  we  should  be 
most  naturally  inclined  to  understand 
them :  but  it  is  evident  that  the  point  we 
have  to  consider,  if  we  would  under- 
stand aright  what  it  is  that  God  did  design 
to  reveal,  is,  the  sense  (as  far  as  we  can 


'them  against  it    Such  a  one  would  be 

doubly  bound  to  make  such  explanations 
and  such  disavowals  as  should  efTectnally 
guard  his  disciples  against  falling  into  tb« 
error — through  any  thing  said  or  done  by 
himself — of  paying  adoration  to  a  Being 
not  divine:  even    as  the  Apostle    Peter 


ascertain  it)  which  the  very  hearers   of  .wanis  the  Centurion  Cornelius  against  the 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  dicf  acttMly  at-  'adoration  which  he  suspected  that  Come- 


tach  to  their  words.  For  we  may  be 
sure  that  if  this  was,  in  any  case,  a  mi^ 
taken  sense,  a  correction  of  the  mistake 
(if  it  relate  to  any  important  practical 
point)  will  be  found  in  some  part  of  the 
Bacred  Writings. 

However  strange  therefore  it  may  seem 
Uo  any  one  that  the  phmse  "  Son  of  God" 
should  have  been  so  understood  as  it  was 
at  the  time,  and  however  capable  of  ano- 
ther sense  it  may  appear  to  us,  still,  the 
sense  which  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  meant 
to  convey,  must  have  been  that,  whatever 
it  was,  in  which  they  knew  that  their  hear- 
ers understood  them. 


lius  designed  to  ofier  him ;  saying,  ^  stand 
up,  I  myself  also  am  a  man."  Jesus  of 
course  would  have  taken  care  to  give  a 
like  warning,  if  He  had  been  conscious 
of  not  having  a  claim  to  be  considered  as 
divine,  and  had  at  the  same  time  been 
aware  that  the  title  of  Son  of  God  would 
be  understood  as  implying  that  claim. 

That  the  title  toas  so  understood,  is  the 
point  to  which  I  am  now  calling  the  read- 
me r's  attention. 

'*'  §  5.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had 
liealed  a  cripple  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
had  commanded  him  immediately  ^  to 
take  up  his  bed"  (which  was  a  work  pro- 


And  what  this  meaning  was,  may  I ,  hibited  by  the  Jewish  law)  He  vindicates 
think  be  settled  even  by  the  testimony  of  |  himself  against  his  opponents  by  saying 
his  adversaries  alone,  as  to  the  sense  in  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,*  and  J 
which  they  understood  Him.  They  I  work ;"  or,  as  it  might  be  rendered  more 
charged  Him,  not  only  on  his  trial,  but '  clearly,  according  to  our  modern  u^age^, 
on  many  other  occasions  also,  with  ''bias-  I "  My  father  has  been  working  up  to  this 
phemy,"  as  "making  Himself  God," — 'time;"  (that  is,  ever  since  the  creation,  the 
"  making  himself  equal  with  God ;''  and  operations  of  God  have  been  going  on 
threatened  to  "  stone  Him,"  according  to  I  throughontthe  universe,  on  all  days  alike;) 
the  law  of  Moses  against  blasphemers ;  and  I  work ;"  I  claim  the  right  to  perform, 
understanding  blasphemy  to  comprehend  and  to  authorize  others  to  perform,  what- 


the  crime  of  enticing  the  People  to  wor- 
jship  any  besides  the  one  true  God,  Jeho- 
vah.* 

Now  if  they  had  mwunderstood  his 
words,  and  had  supposed  his  language  to 


ever  and  whenever  I  see  fit.f  "  Therefore 
the  Jews"  (says  the  Evangelist)  ^  sought 
the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  He  not  only 
had  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that 
God  was  his  [proper]  Father ;  nuxking  himr 


imply  a  claim  to  such  divine  honour  as  i  self  equal  with  God.X 
He  did  not  really  mean  to  claim,  we  may  On  another  occasion  (John  x.  33)  when 
be  sure  that  any  one — I  do  not  say  mere- ;  He  had  said  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,^^ 
ly,  any  inspired  messenger  from  heaven,  the  Jews  were  about  to  stone  Him  for  bias- 
but — any  man  of  common  integrity,  phemy,  "  because  (said  they)  thou  being 
would  at  once  have  disavowed  the  impu- '  a  man  makest  thyself  God."  He  defends 
tation,  and  explained  his  real  meaning.  Himself  by  alleging  a  passage   of   their 


If  any  Christian  ministers,  in  these  days, 
or  at  any  time,  were  to  have  used  some 
expression  whidh  they  found  was  under- 
stood,— either  by  friends  or  foes, — as  im- 
plying a  claim  to  divine  worship,  what 
would  they  not  deserve,  if  they  did  not 
hasten  to  disclaim  such  a  meaning  ? 

And  much  more  would  this  be  requisite 
in  the  case  of  a  person  who  foresaw  (as 
Jesus  must  have  done)  that  his  followers 
loould  regard  Him  as  divine,— ?C(n/?(i  wor- 
inhip  Him — if  He  did  not  expressly  warn 


*  See  Dent  xiiL 


Scripture  in  which  the  title  of''  God''  is  ap- 
plied to  those, "  to  whom  the  word  of  God 
came ;"  implying  however  at  the  same  time 


j-  I  nave  treated  more  fully  on  this  point,  in  an 
Essay  entitled  "Thoughts  on  the  Sabhath.** 

i  Our  version,  it  is  important  to  observe,  does 
not  gi^e  the  fuU  force  of  the  passage  as  it  stands 
in  the  OriginaL  It  sboald  be  rendered,  •«that  God 
was  his  own  proper  (or  peculiar)  Father."  (^rstr^x 
j/jcv.)  This  it  seems  was  the  sense  in  which  (ac- 
cording to  the  Evangelist)  He  was  understood  by 
his  hearers  to  call  God  his  Father,  and  Himself 
''the  Son  of  God."— See  Wilton  on  tb«  New 
Testament,  leleind  to  in  the  Pnfiue. 
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t^  dittinetimheivmik  Vire^^^y^  those 
persons,  and  his  own  twperuniiy  to  them : 
"Say  ye  of  Him"  (He  doth  not  say  t' to 
whom  the  word  of  God  came" — ^but^ 
^^whom  the  Father  hath  anointed  and 
8ent  into  the  world,  thou  blasphemest,  be- 
eause  1  said  I  am  the  Son  of  God  ^" 
This  however  did  not  necessarily  imply 
any  thing  more  than  mperiorUy^  and  di- 
vine mP55ton;  and  accordingly  toe  7in(2 1^ 
Jew8  enduring  it;  bnt  when  He  goes  on 
to  say  ^'  that  ye  may  know  and  believe 
that  the  Father  is  in  me  and  I  in  him^^ 
we  find  them  immediately  seeking  again  to 
lay  hands  on  Mm;  and  He  withdraws  from 
them. 

But  the  most  important  record  by  far 
in  respect  of  the  point  now  before  ns  is 
that  which  I  originally  proposed  to  no- 
tice,— the  account  of  our  Lord's  trial  and 
condemnation  before  the  Jewish  council. 
In  order  to  have  a  clear  view  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  history,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  mind,  that  when  He  was  tried  before 
the  Roman  Governor,  it  was  (as  I  ob- 
served in  the  beginning)  not  for  the  same 
crime  he  was  charged  with  before  the 
Council  of  the  Jews ;  but  for  seditions 
and  treasonable  designs  against  the  Roman 
Emperor:  ^  We  found  this  fellow  per- 
verting the  nation  and  forbidding  to  give 
tribute  to  CaBsar,  sayfng  that  He  Himself 
is  Christ  a  King."  ''  Whosoever  maketh 
himself  a  King,  speaketh  against  Cssar." 
Now  I  need  hardly  remark  that  this  was 
no  crime  under  the  Law  of  Moses ;  and 
would  in  fact  have  been  a  merit  in  the 
sight  of  most  of  the  Jews.  But  what  He 
was  chai^ged  with  before  them^  was  blas- 
phemy, according  to  the  Law  of  Moses  ;* 
and  of  this  they  pronounced  Him  guilty, 
and  sentenced  Him  to  death  -,  but  not  hav- 
ing power  to  inflict  capital  punishment, 
they  prevailed  on  Pilate,  who  had  acquit- 
ted Him  of  the  charge  of  treason,  to  in- 
flict their  sentence :  ^  We  have  a  law,  and 
by  our  law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He 
made  Himself  the  Son  of  God." 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  onr  Lord 
before  the  Jewish  council  (which  is  in 
many  respects  a  most  important  part  of 
Sacred  history)  we  should  study,  as  I  have 
said,  the  accounls  given  of  it  by  all  four 
of  the  Evangelists.  Each  relates  such 
circumstances  as  most  stmck  his  own 
mind;  where  one  is  abridged,  another  is 
more  diflTuse ;  each  oinits  some  things  that 
are  noticed  by  another ;  but  no  one  can 
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be  supposed  to  have  recorded  any  thing 
that  did  not  occur.  All  the  four,  there- 
fore, should  be  compared  together,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  transac- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  have  been  divmely  appointed 
that  Jesus  should  be  convicted  on  no  tes- 
timony but  Ms  own;  perhaps  in  order  to 
fulfil  th£  more  emphatically  his  declaration 
'^  No  man  taketh  away  my  life,  but  I  lay 
it  down  of  myself."  For  the  witnesses 
brought  forward  to  misrepresent  and  dis- 
tort hi^  saying  ^Destroy  this  temple," 
and  ^  /  will  destroy,"  could  not  make  tlieir 
evidence  agree. 

The  High  Priest  then  endeavoured,  by 
examining  Jesus  Himself,  to  draw  i>oin 
Him  an  acknowledgment  of  his  supposed 
guilt.  He  and  the  others  appear  to  have 
asked  Him  two  questions  ^  which  in  the 
more  abridged  narrative  of  Matthew  and 
Mark  are  compressed  into  one  sentence ; 
but  which  Luke  has  given  distinctly  as 
two.  After  having  asked  Him  ^  Art  thon 
the  Christ  P^  they  proceed  to  ask  further 
**  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ?"*  and  as 
soon  as  He  had  answered  iMs  last  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative  (according  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom  "  Ye  say,"  "  Thou  hast 
said")  immediately  ^'  the  High  Priest  rent 
his  clothes,"  saying,  ^  He  hath  spoken 
blasphemy :  ye  have  heard  the  blasphe- 
my ;  what  need  we  any  further  witnesses  ? 
for  we  ourselves  have  heard  of  his  own 
mouth." 

§  6.  Some  readers,  I  believe,  from  not 
carefully  studjring  and  comparing  together 
the  accounts  of  the  di&rent  Evangelists, 
are  apt  to  take  for  rtanted  that  the  crime 
for  which  our  Lord  was  condemned  was 
that  of  falsely  pretending  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah or  Christ  But  whatever  the  Jews 
may  have  thought  of  that  crime,  they  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  found  it  mentioned, 
and  death  denounced  against  it,  in  the  Law 
of  Moses.  It  could,  at  any  rate,  have 
been  no  crime,  unless  proved  to  be  tifaJ^e 
pretension;  which  was  not  even  at- 
tempted. Nor  could  they  have  brought 
that  offence  (even  if  proved)  under  the 
head  of  blasphemy;  unless  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  expect  the  Messiah  as  a  di- 
vine person.  Then,  indeed,  the  claim  of 
being  the  Messiah,  and  the  claim  of  divine 
honour,  would  have  amounted  to  the 
same  thing.  But  so  far  were  they  from 
having  this  expectation  that  (not  to  multi- 
ply proofs)  they  were  completely  at  a  loss 
to  answer  our  Lord's  question,  how  Da- 

*  8es  John  zx.  31. 
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Tid,  if  the  Chrnt  Trere  to  be  David's  son, 

could  speak  of  him  as  a  divine  Being  un- 
der the  title  of  Lord.  "  If  David  then 
called  Him  Lord,  how  is  He  his  son,"  is 
a  question  which  they  would  have  an- 
swered without  a  moment's  hesitation,  if 
they  had  expected  that  the  Christ  should 
be,  though  the  Son  of  David  aAer  the  flesh 
and  as  a  human  Being,  yet,  the  Son  of 
God  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  him  a 
Divine  Being  also. 

Whatever  good  reasons  then  they  might 
have  found  in  prophecy  for  such  ef  pecta-. 
tion,  it  seems  plam  that  they  had  it  not 

And  the  same  I  believe  is  the  case,  ge- 
.  nerally  speaking,  with  the  Jews  of  the  pre- 
sent day.*  A  learned  modern  Jew,  who 
has  expressly  written  that  Jesus  ^'  falsely 
demanded  faith  in  Himself  as  the  true  God 
of  Israel,''  adds  that  ^  if  a  prophet,  or 
even  the  Messiah  Himself^  had  offered 
proof  of  his  divine  mission  by  miracles, 
but  claimed  divinity,  he  ought  to  be 
stoned  to  death  ^"  conformably  i.  e.  to  the 
command  in  Deut.  xiii.  And  the  only 
Jew  with  whom  I  ever  conversed  on  the 
subject  appeared  to  hold  the  same  doc- 
trine ;  though  he  was  at  a  loss  when  I 
asked  him  to  reconcile  it  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  title  of  Emmanuel. 

The  Jewish  Council  then  could  not,  it 
appears,  capitally  convict  our  Lord,  merely 
for  professing  to  be  tlie  Christ,  even 
though  falsely :  and  accordingly  we  may 
observe  that  they  did  not  even  seek  for  any 
proof  that  his  pretension  was  false.  But 
as  soon  as  He  acknowledged  Himself  to 
be  the  '^  Son  of  the  living  God,"  they  im- 
(Dediately  pronounced  hitii  ^^  guilty  of 
death"  for  blasphemy ;  i.  e.  as  seeking  to 
lead  the  people  (Deut  xiii.)  to  pay  divine 
honour  to  another  besides  the  true  God. 
They  convict  him  on  his  own  testi- 
mony (having  "heard  of  his  own  mouth") 
of  the  crime  which  they  afterwards  de- 
scribe to  Pilate.  "  We  have  a  law,  and 
by  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he 
made  himself  the  Son  of  God." 

§  7.  No  candid  reader  then  can  doubt, 
I  think,  that  the  Jews  understood  him  to 
claim  by  that  title  a  divine  character.  And 
He  Himself  must  have  known  that  they  so 
understood  him.  As  little  can  it  be  doubted 
therefore  that  they  must  have  rightly 
understood  him.  For  if  he— condemned 
as  he  was  on  the  evidence  of  his  own 
words — had  known  that  those  words  were 
understood  diflerently  from  his  real  mean- 


*  See  Wikon  on  the  Mew  TflfltsmeDty  above  le- 
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iQff,  and  yet  had  not  coireeted  the  mis- 
take, he  would  have  been  himself  bearing 
false  witness  against  Himself;  since  no 
one  can  suppose  it  makes  any  difierence 
in  point  of  veracity,  whether  a  man  says 
that  which  is  untrue  in  every ^  sense,  or 
that  which,  though  in  a  certain  sense  true, 
yet  is  false  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
knows  it  to  be  understood.  It  is  mere 
waste  of  labour  and  learning  and  ingenu« 
ity  to  inquire  what  meaning  such  and  such 
an  expression  is  capable  of  bearing,  in  a 
case  where  we  know,  as  we  do  here,  what 
was  the  sense  which  was  actually  con- 
veyed by  it,  to  the  hearers,  and  which  the 
speaker  must  have  been  aware  it  did  con- 
vey to  them. 

Jesus  did  therefore  acknowledge  the 
fact  alleged  against  Him;  viz.:  that  of 
claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  incur  the  penalty  ^supposing 
tliat  claim  unwarranted)  of  deatn  for  blas- 
pheming, according  to  the  law  respecting 
those  who  should  entice  Israel  to  worship 
any  other  than  the  one  true  God.  The 
whole  question  therefore  of  his  being 
righdy  or  wrongfully  condemned,  turns  on 
the  justness  of  that  claim : — on  his  actu* 
ally  having,  or  not  having,  that  divine  cha- 
racter which  the  Jews  understood  Him  to 
assume.  For  if  He  were  not  such,  and 
and  yet  called  Himself  the  Son  of  God, 
knowing  in  what  sense  they  understood 
the  tide,  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  see  on 
what  ground  we  can  And  fault  with  the 
sentence  they  pronounced. 

It  does  appear  to  me  therefore — I  say 
this  without  presuming  to  judge  those  who 
think  differendy,  but  to  me  it  appears — 
that  the  whole  question  of  Christ's  divine 
mission,  and  consequently  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  turns  on  the  claim  which  He 
so  plainly  appears  to  have  made  to  divine 
honour  for  Himself. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  indeed  who  pro- 
fess to  understand  and  explain  why  it  was 
necessary  for  man's  salvation  that  God 
should  have  visited  his  People  precisely 
in  the  way  He  did.  On  such  points,  as  I 
dare  not  believe  less,  so  I  pretend  not  to 
understand  more,  than  He  has  expressly 
revealed.  If  I  had  been  taught  ia  Scrip- 
ture that  God  had  thought  fit  to  save  the 
world,  through  the  agency  of  some  Angel, 
or  some  great  Prophet,  not  possessing  in 
himself  a  divine  character,  I  could  not 
have  presumed  to  maintain  the  impossi- 
bility of  that.  But  this  does  strike  me  as 
utterly  impossible;  that  a  heaveih-sent 
messenger — the  Saviour  of  the  world, — 
should  be  a  person  who  claimed  a  divine 
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character  that  did  not  bclotig  to  Him ;  aiid 
who  thus  gave  rise  lo,andpennilled,  and 
encouraged,  a  system  of  idolatry.  This 
'  is  an  idea  so  revolting  to  all  my  notions 
of  divine  purity,  and  indeed  of  common 
morality,  that  1  could  never  bring  myself 
to  receive  as  a  divine  revelation  any  reli- 
gious system  that  contained  it. 

AH  the  difficulties  on  the  opposite  side 
— and  I  do  not  deny  that  every  religious 
persuasion  has  its  difficulties — are  as  no* 
thing  in  comparison  of  the  difficulty  of  be- 
lieving that  Jesus  (supposing  Him  neither 
an  impostor  nor  a  madman)  could  have 
made  the  declaration  he  did  make  at  his 
trial,  if  He  were  conscious  of  having  no 
just  claim  to  divine  honour. 

§  8.  And  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
aie  thus  led,  arises  (it  should  be  observed) 
out  of  the  mere  consideration  of  the  title 
'*Son  of  God,"  or  "only-begotten  Son  of 
God,"  as  applied  to  Jesus  Christ;  without 
taking  into  account  any  of  the  confirma- 
tions of  the  same  conclusion  (and  there 
are  very  many)  which  may  be  drawn  from 
other  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  both  of 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles^from  many 
things  that  were  said,  and  that  were  done, 
both  by  our  Lord  and  by  his  Apostles. 

There  is  indeed  no  one  of  these  their 
recorded  actions  and  expressions  that  may 
not  be  explained  away  by  an  ingenious 
critic,  who  should  set  himself  to  do  so, 
and  who  should  proceed  like  a^legal  advo- 
cate, examining  every  possible  sense  in 
which  some  law  or  precedent,  that  makes 
against  his  client,  may  be  interpreted.  But 
again,  there  is  hardly  one  of  these  passages 
which  can  be  thus  explained  away  with- 
out violating  the  maxim  above  laid  down ; 
viz.,  that  we  should  consider,  not  any  in- 
terpretation whatever  that  such  and  such 
wordd  can  bear,  but — ^what  notion  they 
conveyed,  and  most  have  been  known  to 
convey,  to  die  hearers,  at  the  time.*  For 
if  this'were  a  mistaken  notion, — an  untrue 
sense^ — it  follows  inevitably  that  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  must  have  been  teacJiers 
of 'falsehood,  even  though  their  words 
should  be  capable  of  a  diiSerent  and  true 
signification. 

Unless,  therefore,  we  conceive  them  ca- 
pable of  knowingly  promoting  idolatry, — 
unless  we  can  consider  Jesus  Himself  as 
either  an  insane  fanatic,  or  a  deliberate  im- 
postor,— we  must  assign  to  him,  the  "  Au- 
thor and  Finisher  of  our  Faith,"  the  "only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,"  who  is  "one  with 
the  Father,"  that  divine  character  which 

*  8ee  Sennon  on  the  "Name  Emmmwiel.'* 


He  and  his  J^postles  so  distinctly  claimed 
for  Him ;  and  acknowledge  that  God  truly 
"  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  World  un- 
to Himself." 

§  9.  Not  less  important,  I  conceive,  are 
the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  second 
trial, — that  before  Pilate, — to  which  our 
Lord  was  subjected;  provided  this  portion 
also  of  the  sacred  narrative  be  studied  on 
the  principle  already  laid  down;  that  of 
interpreting  his  declarations  with  reference 
to  the  meaning  they  were  meant  to  convey 
at  the  time,  and  to  the  very  persons  He 
was  addressing. 

The  Jewish  Council  having  found  Jesus 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  being  not 
permitted,*  under  the  Roman  laws,  to  in- 
flict capital  punishment,  (for  the  stoning  of 
Stephen  appears  to  have  been  an  irregulajr 
and  tumultuous  outbreak  of  popular  fury,) 
immediately  bring  him  before  Pilate  on  a 
new  and  perfectly  different  charge.  "  The 
whole  multitude  of  them  arose  and  led. 
Him  unto  Pilate :  and  they  began  to  ac- 
cuse Him,  saying;  We  found  3iis  fellow 
perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to 
give  tribute  to  Csesar,  saying  that  He  Him- 
self is  Christ,  a  King."  .  For  the  crime  of 
which  He  had  been  convicted  before  thenij 
that  of  blasphemy,  in  seeking  to  draw  aside 
the  Jews  to  the  worship  of  another  besides 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  though  a  capital  crime 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  was  none  at  all  in 
the  court  of  the  Roman  Governor;  and 
again,  the  crime  alleged  in  this  latter  court, 
treason  against  the  Roman  emperor,  was 
no  crime  at  all  under  the  law  of  Moses. 

Now,  in  studying  the  circumstances  of 
this  second  trial,  we  ought,  as  has  been 
above  observed,  to  proceed  by  the  same 
rule  of  interpretation  as  in  respect  of  the 
former  trial;  viz.,  to  understand  our 
Lord^s  expressions,  not  in  any  sense 
whatever  they  can  be  brought  to  bear, 
nor,  necessarily,  in  the  sense  which  to 
U9  may  seem  the  most  suitable,  but  in 
the  sense,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  it, 
in  which  He  must  have  knoum  that  He 
was  understood  at  the  time. 

When  then  He  was  charged  before 
Pilate  with  "speaking  against  Qesar" 
and  "making  Himself  a  King,"  how 
does  He  defend  Himself?  As  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  his  adversaries 
had  tried  to  make  him  commit  the  offence 
with  which  they  now  charged  Him,  of 
interfering  with  the  secular  government 
of  Caesar,  He,  so  far  from  "  forbidding  to 
give  tribute,"   drew  the    line    between 
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secular  and  spirittial  government,  saying, 
"Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which 
be  CsRsar^s,  and  unto  God  the  things 
which  be  God's,"  so,  now,  before  Pilate, 
He  asserts  his  claim  to  be  a  King,  but 
declares  that  ^  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  and  that,  accordingly,  his  ser- 
vants were  not  allowed  to  fight  for  Him  ; 
and  He  fhrther  describes  his  kingly  office 
to  consist  in  '*  bearing  witness  of  the 
truth."  "  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth," 
said  He,  '^heareih  (i.  e.  obeyeth)  my 
voice."* 

The  result  was  that  Pilale  acquitted 
Him ;  declaring  publicly  that  he  "  found 
no  fault  at  all  in  Him."  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  he  must  have  believed — 
or  at  least  proifessed  to  believe — ^both  that 
the  declarations  of  Jesus  were  true,  and 
that  they  amounted  to  a  total  disavowal 
of  all  interference  with  the  secular 
government,  by  Himself,  or  his  fol- 
lowers, as  such. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended, — 
I  must  needs  say,  has  been  wasted^ — in 
drawing  out  from  our  Lord's  expressions 
before  Pilate,  every  sense  that  his  words 
can  be  found  capable  of  bearing ;  while 
a  man  of  little  or  no  ingenuity,  but  of 
plain  good  sense  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, seeking  in  simplicity  to  learn  what 
Jesus  really  did  mean,  can  hardly,  I 
should  think,  fail  of  that  meanings  if  he 
does  but  keep  in  mind  the  occasion  on 
which  He  was  speaking,  and  the  sense  in 
which  He  must  have  known  that  his  lan- 
guage would  be  understood.  The  occa- 
sion on  which  He  spoke  was  when  on 
his  trial  before  a  Roman  governor,  for 

*  He  csine  to  iirtabliiih  a  Kingdom  of  Truth; 
that  is,  not  a  kingdom  whoae  aubjecta  ahoukl  em- 
brace on  compulsion  what  is  in  itself  true,  and 
consequently  should  be  adherents  of  truth  by  acci- 
dent; bnt  a  kingdom  whose  subjects  should  have 
been  admitted  as  such  in  oonsequenee  of  their 
being  «<of  the  troth"  thai  n,  men  honestly  dis- 
poeed  to  embrace,  and  «  obey  the  truth,"  whatever 
it  might  be,  that  God  ahould  leireal :  agieeabiy  to 
what  our  Lord  has  elsewhere  declared,  that "  if  any 
man  will  do  (6fA«,  is  willing  to  do)  the  will  of  my 
Father,  he  shall  know  the  doctrine,  dtc." 

Thoae  who  explain  Ohiist's  declamtien  of  faia 
hansg  **  come  into  the  world  to  bear  witaera  of 
the  truth,"  in  some  aense  in  itself  inteUigibte,  but 
quite  unconnected  with  the  inquiry  He  was 
answering,  as  to  his  l)eing  *<a  King,*'  seem  to 
forget  that  what  he  said  must  haye  had  not  only 
some  meaning,  but  some  meaning  pertinent  to 
the  occasion;  and  this  they  seem  as  much  at  a 
loae  for  aa  Pilate  himeeif ;  who  exclaimed,  **  What 
is  truth!*'  not  from  being  ignorant  uf  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  but  from  perceiving  no  connexion 
between  "  truth'*  and  the  inquiiy  respecting  the 
daim  to  legal  office.— &e  EiMiy  L,  2d  aeriea. 


treason^— for  a  design  to  subvert,  or  m 
some  way  interfere  with,  the  established 
government.  To  this  charge,  it  is  plain 
Pilate    understood    Him    to    plead    not 

fmlty;  and  gave  credit  to  h:s  plea, 
ilate,  therefore,  must  have  taken  the 
declaration  that  Christ's  **  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,"  as  amotmting  to  a  renun- 
ciation of  all  secular  coercion, — all  for- 
cible measures  hi  behalf  of  his  religion. 
And  we  cannot  without  imputing  to  our 
blessed  Lord  a  fraudulent  evasion,  sup- 
pose Him  to  have  really  meant  any  thing 
different  from  the  sense  which  he  knew 
his  words  conveyed.  Such  is  the  conclu- 
sion which  I  cannot  but  think  any  man 
must  come  to  who  is  not  seeking,  as  in 
the  interpretation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
for  any  sense  most  to  his  own  purpose, 
that  the  words  can  be  made  to  bear,  how- 
ever remote  that  may  be  from  the  known 
design  of  the  Legislator ;  but  who,  with 
reverential  love,  is  seeking  with  simpli- 
city and  in  earnest  to  learn  what  is  the 
description  that  Christ  gave  of  his  king- 
dom. 

But  the  ingenuity  which  has  been  (as 
I  said  before)  wasted  in  trying  to  explain 
our  Lord's  words  in  some  other  way,  has 
been  called  forth  by  a  desire  to  escape 
some  of  the  consequences  which  follow 
fVom  taking  them  in  their  simple  and 
obvious  sense.  Those  who  are  seeking 
not  really  to  learn  the  true  sense  of  our 
Lord's  declarations,  but  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  conduct  of  some  Christian 
States,  and  to  justify  the  employment  of 
secular  force  in  behalf  of  Religion,  are 
driven  to  some  ingenious  special-pleading 
on  the  words  employed,  in  order  to  draw 
from  them  such  a  sense  as  may  suit  their 
own  purpose. 

And  all  this  ingenuity  is  (as  I  said  be- 
fore) wasted ;  because  even  supposing  it 
proved  that  the  words  which  Jesus  ut- 
tered are,  in  themselves,  capable  of  bearing 
some  other  meaning,  still,  nothing  is 
gained  (supposing  our  object  is,  not  to 
evade^  but  to  understand  Scripture)  if  that 
meaning  be  one  which  could  not  have 
been  so  understood  at  the  time,  or  which 
would  have  been  one  utterly  foreign  to 
the  occasion  and  irrelevant  to  the  question 
that  was  to  be  tried. 

§  10.  For  instance,  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  our  Lord's  description  of  his  kingdom 
as  "not  of  this  world"  meant  merely 
that  He  claimed  to  possess  a  spiritual  do- 
minion (as  undoubtedly  He  did)  over  the 
souls  of  men,  and  to  be  the  distributor  of 
the  rewards  and  joflgmeats  of  the  other 
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world.  Afd  such  certainly  is  ^  claim : 
but  the  essential  point,  with  a  view  to  the 
trial  then  going  on,  was,  that  this  was  liis 
Q7ily  claim.  He  did  not  merely  claim  spi- 
ritual dominion,  but  he  also  rerumnced 
temporal,  He  declared  not  merely  that 
his  kingdom  is  of  the  next  world ;  but  that 
it  is  not  of  this  world. 

In  fact,  the  mere  assertion  of  his  spiritual 
dominion,  and  one  extending  beyond  the 
grave,  would  have  been,  at  that  time,  and 
in  reference  to  the  charge  brought  against 
Him,  wholly  irrelevant,  and  foreign  to  the 
question.  He  was  charged  with  ^'  speak- 
ing against  G«esar,^' — with  making  Himself 
King  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Em- 
peror. The  Jews  expected  (as  Pilate 
could  hardly  have  been  ignorant)  a  Christ 
who  should  be  a  heaven-sent  "  King  of 
the  Jews,^^  possessing  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  authority;  a  kingdom,  both  of 
thi9  world  and  of  the  next :  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation  believed  in  a  future 
state.  Any  man  claiming  to  be  such  a 
king  of  tlie  Jews,  would  evidently  be  an 
opponent  of  the  Roman  government.  His 
spiritual  pretensions,  the  Romans  did  not 
concern  themselves  abouL  ft  was  the 
assumption  of  temporal  power  that  threatr 
ened  danger  to  the  Empire;  and  it  was  of 
this  assumption  that  Jesus  was  accused : 
did  He  not  distinctly  deny  it  f  There  was 
no  question  about  the  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments of  another  world.  The  question 
was,  whether  He  did  or  did  not  design  to 
claim,  for  Himself,  or  his  followers  as 
sucliy  any  kind  of  secular  empire  :*  could 
any  words  have  disclaimed  it  more  strongly 
than  those  He  used  ?  And  can  any  one  in 
his  senses  seriously  believe  that  when 
Jesus  said,  ^^  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,''  He  meant  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  his  kingdom  was  not  only  of 
this  world,  but  of  the  next  world  too. 

NofT-I  have  heard  it  said  by  some 
other  expounders, — He  did  mean  to  dis- 
claim all  temporal  dominion  for  Himself 
personally  and  al  tJiat  time;  but  that, 
hereafter,  when  ^^the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  should  become  kingdoms  of  the 
Lord^"  and  when  ^^  kings  should  become 
nursing  fathers"  of  hia  Church,  when 
^^  the  Church  should  be  in  its  complete 
developement  by  being  perfectly  identified 
with  the  State^ — ^then,  all  those  Christians 
who  should  have  attained  power,  should 
exercise  that  power  in  enforcing  the  pro- 
fession of  his  Gospel,  and  in  putting  down 
idolatry,  infidelity,  heresy^  dissent,  and  all 

.        *  See  Awodix,  Note  (^) 
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false  TelifioB-  In  short,  at  the  time  when 
Christ  stood  before  Pilate,  his  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  '^  because"  (I  am 
citing  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebmted  ancient  divines)  ^  that  prophecy 
was  not  yet  fulfilled,  ^  Be  wise  now^  there- 
fore, O  ye  kings,  be  learned,  ye  that  are 
judges  of  the  earth ;  serve  the  tiord  with 
fear ;' "  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  he  adds, 
were  at  that  time  opposed  to  the  Gospel ; 
the  Apostles  and  other  early  disciples 
were  unable  to  compel  men  to  conform  to 
the  true  faith ;  and  therefore  it  was  that 
the  secular  arm  was  not  yet  called  to  aid 
against  the  Church's  enemies. 

N0W9  without  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  our  Lord's  words  could,  in 
themselves,  bear  such  a  meaning,  let  us 
confine  ourselves  to  the  principle  we  set 
out  with,  and  merely  consider  whether  He 
could  possibly  have  meant  to  be  so  under-- 
stood.  For  this,  we  should  observe,  would 
clearly  have  been  to  plead  gvilty  to  the 
charge.  It  mattered  nothing  to  the  Roman 
Government  whether  it  were  Jesus  Hm* 
self  or  his  followers  that  should  revolt 
against  Caesar's  power,  and  set  up  a  rival 
kingdom.  And  therefore,  when  our  Lord 
himself,  and  afterwards  Paul  and  the  other 
Appstles,  defended  themselves  against  the 
imputation  of  seditious  designs,  it  is  im- 
possible they  could  have  meant  to  be 
understood  as  merely  disclaiming  such 
designs  for  the  present^  and  renouncing 
temporal  dominion  only  for  themselves^ 
personally^  but  reserving  for  their  fol- 
lowers, when  these  should  have  become 
strong  enough,  the  right  to  establish  by 
force  a  Christian  political  ascendency,  and 
to  put  down  all  other  religions.  To  have 
defended  themselves  against  their  accusers 
by  acknowledging  the  very  designs  which 
those  accusers  imputed  to  them,  would 
have  been  downright  insanity. 

But  such  absq^ities  as  would,  in  anff 
other  eubjeeij  revolt  every  man  of  com* 
I  mon  sense,  are  sometimes  tolerated  in 
the  interpretations  of  Scripture,  that  are 
framed  in  order  to  serve  a  purpose.  For 
instance,  suppose  some  emissaries  of 
the  Pretender  in  the  last  century,  or, 
in  later  times^  of  the  French  revolu* 
tionists,  or  of  the  Chartists,  or  any  set 
of  revolutionists  of  the  present  day,  to 
go  about  the  country  proclaiming  and 
disseminating  their  principles,  and  then 
to  be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  for 
sedition:  can  any  one  conceive  them 
defending  themselves  against  the  charge, 
by  pleading  that  they  did  not  intend  that 
they  themselves^  but  that  their  .disciples^ 
2* 
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fStioxA^  obtain  <he  ^vernment  of  the 
eoanttry,  and  enforce  their  principles; 
that  they  aimed  at  the  possession  and  the 
monopoly  of  civil  rights*  and  privileges, 
hot  for  themselves,  but  for  their  succes- 
sors ;  that  they  did  not  mean  to  take  up 
arms  till  they  should  have  collected  a 
crufficient  number  of  followers ;  and  that 
they  taught  ail  men  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  existing  government  till  they  should 
be  strong  enough  to  overthrow  it  ?  Who 
does  jiot  see  at  once  that  to  urge  such  a 

Ksa  would  convince  every  one  of  their 
ing  madmen?  And  yet  this  is  what 
must  be  imputed  to  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples, by  any  one  who  can  suppose  that 
they  meant  to  he  understood  by  the  Roman 
magistrates  as  merely  disclaiming  all  in- 
terference with  civil  government,  till  they 
should  become  numerous  enough  to  en- 
force the  claim; — all  resort  to  secular 
coercion  in  religious  matters,  till  they 
should  have  strength  to  employ  it  effec- 
tually ; — all  political  monopoly,  till  they 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  maintain  it 
by  a  strong  hand. 

Jesus  then,  it  is  plain,  when  He  said 
**My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world," 
could  not  have  meant  to  be  understood  as 
implying  that  it  should  be  so  hereafter. 

One  of  the  modes  in  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  explain  away  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  is  by  re- 
presenting them  as  inculcating  only  the 
duty  of  Subjects  towards  Governors,  and 
not  meaning  that  the  same  principles 
should  be  applied  in  reference  to  the  duty 
of  Governors  towards  Subjects :  so  that 
though  Christians  were  to  ^^  be  subject, 
for  conscience^  sake,"  even  to  idolatrous 
rulers  (as  long  as  nothing  at  variance 
with  Christian  duty  was  enjoined)  the 
right  was  reserved,  it  seems,  to  Christians, 
whenever  they  might  obtain  political 
power,  to  employ  this  in  forcibly  main- 
taining and  propagating  their  own  reli- 
gion,^  and  securing  to  its  professors  a 
monopoly  of  civil  rights.  As  if  a  citizen, 
of  whatever  persuasion,  had  not  the  same 
claim  to  the  rights  of  a  eitixen*  that  a 
ruler,  of  whatever  persuasion,  has  to  the 
rights  of  a  ruler !  As  if  the  Christian 
principles  implied  in  **  render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  CaesarV  .  .  .  **  render 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  (A.) 

"I- 1  know  not  how  the  oppnefleion  wuler  which 
the  VaudoU  ara  now  suffering  (see  the  Pamphlet 
referred  to  in  the  Preface)  can  be  objected  to  by 
Protestants  who  hold  these  principles,  unless  they 
renounce  altogether  the  rule  of  doing  as  we  would 
Im  done  by. 


unto  all  their  due^  were  ikit  equally 
applicable  to  the  duties  either  of  Subject 
or  of  Prince  ? 

And  supposing  (what  is  inconceivable) 
that  any  such  groundless  and  fanciful 
distinction  had  been  in  the  mind  of  oar 
Lord  and  his  Apostles,  and  moreover  that 
they  had  meant  the  Roman  magistrates 
so  to  understand  them,  -and  also  that 
those  magistrates  had  given  them  credit 
for  sincerity,  still,  after  «l11,  nothing  ii 
gained  by  these  suppositions :  since  there 
could  be  no  secnrity  against  a  Christianas 
obtaining  political  power,  or  against  a 
man^s  embracing  Christianity  who  was 
already  in  power.  And  if  this  power 
was  to  be  exerted  in  propagating  the 
Religion  by  those  coercive  means  which 
a  civil  magistrate  is  enabled  to  employ, 
no  one  in  his  senses  can  doubt,  that  had 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  been  understood 
as  acknowledging  this,  they  would  have 
been  pleading  guilty  to  Che  charges 
brought  agiainst  them.* 

§11.  But  had  He  then  some  hiddjen 
meaning,  which  He  did  not.  intend  to  be 
understood  at  the  time  i  Did  He  design 
to  convey  one  sense  to  the  Roman 
governor,  and  another  to  his  own  disd^ 
pies? — ^to  reserve  for  his  followers  in 
future  times,  that  power  to  enforce  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  gospel,  which  He 
pretended  to  disclaim. 

It  seems  almoet  too  shocking  even  to 
ask  such  a  question :  and  yet  it  is  but 
too  true,  that  such^  in  substance,  (how- 
ever glossed  over  in  words^  must  be  the 
meaning  attributed  to  our  olessed  Lord 
by  those  who  would  reconcile  his  decla- 
rations before  Pilate  with  that  which  they 
represent  as  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  Crovemor.  '*  The  magis- 
trate,'' they  say,  (f  am  giving  the  very 
words  that  have  been  employeid,)  ''who 
restrains,  coerces,  and  punishes  any  one 
who  opposes  the  true  faith,  obeys  the 
command  of  Grod:"  and  they  contend 
that  a  Christian  Governor  is  not  only 
authorized,  but  bound,  to  secure  to  the 
professors  of  the  true  faith  a  monopoly  of 
political  power  and  civil  rights.  Now, 
to  reconcile  such  doctrines  with  the 
declarations  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  a 
meaning  must  be  attributed  to  those 
declarations  which  it  would  have  been 
madness  for  them  to  have  a»moed  at  the 
time ; — in  short,  a  hidden  meaning. 

It  is  recorded  of  an  ancient  king  of 
Egypt— one  of  the  Ptolemies — that  he 


*  See  Eflsays  on  the  DmyrSfdtoipp*  SlO-13. 
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finployed  a  celebrated  »tchitect  to  boild 
8  magnificent  Light  HoUSe,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  shipping,  and  ordered  an  in- 
scription in  honour  of  himself  to  be  en- 
graved on  it;  the  architect,  it  is  said, 
though  inwardly  coveting  the  honour  of 
such  a  record  for  himself^  was  obliged  to 
comply ;  but  made  the  inscription  on  a 
plaster  resembling  stone,  but  of  perisha* 
ole  substance :  in  the  course  of  years 
this  crumbled  away ;  and  the  next  gene- 
Yation  saw  another  inscription,  recording 
the  name,  not  of  tlie  King,  but  of  the 
architect,  which  had  been  secretly  en- 
graved on  the  durable  stone  below. 

Now,  just  such  a  device  as  this  Is  at- 
tributed to  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  by 
those  who  believe  them  to  have  designed 
that  secular  power  should  hereafter  be 
called  in  to  enforce  the  Christian  Faith, 
though  all  such  designs  were  appctrenfl^ 
disavowed,  in  order  to  serve  a  present 
purpose.  According  to  such  interpreters, 
'^My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world''  was 
only  an  inscription  on  the  perishable 
plaster;  the  design  of  ^coercing  and 
punishing''  by  secular  power  all  oppo- 
nents of  the  true  faith  was,  it  seems,  the 
engraving  on  the  stone  beneath.  "  Ren- 
der unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be 
Caesar's'^  was  but  the  outward  part  of 
the  inscription ;  the  addition  was  an  inner 
hidden  engraving,  directing  that  Chris- 
tians, when  become  strong  enough,  should 
compel  both  Csssar  and  his  subjects, — all 
Rulers  and  all  citizens— either  to  ac- 
knowledge the  true  {aith,  or  to  forfeit 
their  civil  rights.  It  was  the  outside  in- 
scription only  that  ran  thus,  ^^  Submit 
yoorselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man ; 

•  •  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God :"  the  secret  characters  on  the  stone 
said,  ^  Take  care  as  soon  as  possible  to 
make  every  ordinance  of  man  submit  to 
ymi,"  and  to  provide  that  none  but  those 
of  your  own  body  shall  he  in  authority  ; 
and  that  they  shall  use  that  authority  in 
enforcing  the  profession  of  your  religion.* 

It  might  seem  incredible,  did  we  not 
know  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  persons  pro- 
fessing a  deep  reverence  for  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  as  heaven-sent  messengers,! 
should  attribute  to  them  this  double-deal-  i 
ing; — should  believe  them  to  have  secret- 
ly entertained  and  taught  the  very  views 
of  which  their  adversaries  accused  them, 
and  which   they   uniformly  disclaimed  : 

*  Of  this  fubject  I  have  treated  more  fully  in 
llw  *'E8  ay  on  Pentecution,"  3d  Seriesi;  and  in 
Appendix  E.  and  F.  to  «  Essays  on  the  Dan- 
gen,"  &c.,  4tfa  SeriM. 


that  the  blessed  Jesns  Himself^  who  m- 
bukes  hypocrisy  more  strongly  than  per- 
haps any  other  sin,  should  be  regarded 
by  his  professed  followers  as  having  pre- 
tended to  disavow  that  which  was  hia 
real  design,  and  which  He  imparted  to  his 
Apostles;  teaching  them  in  like  manner 
to  keep  the  secret  till  they  should  be 
strong  enough  to  assert  the  political  su- 
premacy of  the  Gospel,  and  to  extirpate, 
or  hold  in  subjection  as  vassals,  all  pro»- 
fessors  of  false  religions. 

All  this  I  say,  might  seem  hardly  credi- 
ble, did  not  daily  experience  show  u$ 
how  easilv-  (not  only  in  this  but  in  other 
cases  also)  even  intelligent  men  ar^  satis^ 
Red  with  the  slightest  pretences  of  argu- 
meat — with  the  most  extravagant  conclu- 
sions— when  they  are  seeking  not  really 
for  instruction  as  to  what  t|iey  ought  to 
do,  but  for  a  justification  of  what  they 
are  inclined  to  do.  Such  a  bias  of  incli- 
nation is  like  the  magnet  which  is  said  to 
have  been  once  secretly  placed  near  a 
ship's  compass  by  a  traitor  who  purposed 
to  deliver  the  crew  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
All  their  diligence  and  skill  in  working 
the  ship,  and  steering  by  this  perverted 
compass,  served  only  to  further  them  on 
the  wrong  course. 

Without  presuming  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  the  general  moral  character  of 
others,  I  cannot  forbear  saying,  for  my- 
self, that  if  I  could  believe  Jesus  to  have 
been  guilty  of  such  subterfuges  as  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  1  not  only  could  not 
acknowledge  Him  as  sent  from  God,  bnt 
should  reject  Him  with  the  deepest  moral 
indignation. 

How  for  this  indignant  disgust  may 
have  been  excited  in  the  breasts  of  some 
who  have  taken  for  granted,  on  the  au- 
thority of  learned  and  zealous  divines, 
that  the  interpretation  I  have  been  repro- 
bating is  to  be  received^  and  who  may  in 
consequence  have  rejected  Christianity 
with  abhorrence,  it  is  for  those  who  main- 
tain such  an  interpretation  carefully  to 
consider. 

§  12.  It  is  in  many  respects  import- 
ant to  observe  and  to'  keep  in  mind,  to 
how  great  an  extent  both  an  obliquity  of 
moral  judgment,  and  a  deficiency  in  the 
reasoning- powers,  will  often  affect,  on 
some  one  or  two  particular  points^  a  man 
who  may  be,  on  the  whole,  and  in  other 
points,  where  his  particular  prejudices 
have  not  gained  dominion,  a  person  both 
morally  and  intellectually  above  the 
average.  In  the  present  case,  for  instance, 
one  may  find  men  of  much  intelligence 
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misled  by  afalkey  which  in  the  ordioaiy 
concerns  of  life  every  person  of  common 
sense  would  see  through  at  once. 

Was  it  designed,  they  say,  that  Chris- 
tians should  never  take  any  part  in  civil 
af&irs; — should  never  be  magistrates  or 
legislators,  and  thus  partake  of  political 
power?  And  if  this  is  permitted,  must 
they  not,  as  civil  magistrates,  act  on  Chris- 
tian principles?  No  doubt;  but  they 
would  cease  to  act  on  Christian  princi- 
ples if  they  should  employ  the  coercive 
power  of  civil  magistrates  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity;  if  they  should  not  only  take 
a  part  in  civil  afiairs,  but  claim  as  Chris- 
tians, or  as  members  of  a  particular  Church, 
a  monopoly  of  civil  rights.  It  is  this,  and 
this  only,  that  tends  to  make  Christ's 
kingdom  ^  a  kingdom  of  this  world.'^ 

Now  this  is  a  distinction  which  in  all 
other  cases  is  readily  perceived  by  every 
man  of  common  sense.  For  instance, 
there  are  many  well-known  Societies  in 
this  and  in  most  other  countries,  which 
no  one  would  call  in  any  degree  political 
Societies ;  such  as  Academies  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  mathematical  and  other  sci- 
ences,— ^Agricultural  Societies, — Antiqua- 
rian Societies,  and  the  like ;  now  it  would 
be  reckoned  silly  even  to  ask  respecting 
any  one  of  these  Secietics,  whether  the 
members  of  it  were  excluded  from  taking 
any  part  in  civil  affidrs,  and  whether  a 
magistrate  or  a  legislator  could  be  admit- 
ted as  a  member  of  it.  Every  one  would 
see  the  absurdity  of  even  entertaining  any 
doubt  on  this  point:  and  it  would  be 
reckoned  no  less  silly  to  inquire  whether 
the  admission  of  such  persons  as  mem- 
bers, constituted  that  Academy  a  political 
Society.  It  would  at  once  be  answered 
that  the  Society  itself,  and  the  members 
of  it  as  9ucA,  had  nothing  to  do  with  po- 
litical, bnt  only  with  scientific  matters ; 
and  that  though  individual  members  of  it 
might  be  ako  members  of  the  legislature, 
the  provinces  of  the  two  Societies,  as  So- 
cieties,—of  a  scientific  association,  and  a 
political  community, — are  altogether  dis- 
tinct. 

Kow  this  is  just  the  non-interference 
in  political  af&irs  which  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  professed,  and  taught,  and  car- 
ried into  practice,  in  respect  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Gospel.  As  the  Apostle  Pe- 
ter converted  to  the  Faith  Cornelius  the 
Centuriany  so  likewise  Paul,  who  avowed 
his  practice  of ''  witnessing  both  to  small 
and  great^^^^onyterted  Sergius  Paulus 
the  Roman  Governor  at  P«pho8,and  Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite,  a  judge  of  thej 


behest  court  at  Athens ;  and  expressed 
his  ardent  wish  to  convert  Agrippa,  and 
also  all  ^  who  heard  him  that  day.**  Yet 
neither  Peter  nor  Paul  ever  bought  of 
desiring  the  Centurion — the  Governor — 
the  Judge  and  the  King,  to  lay  down  their 
offices,  and  renounce  all  concern  with 
secular  business ;  nor  did  they  ever  dream 
that  their  holding  such  offices  when 
Christians,  would  make  Christ's  a  ^  king^ 
dom  of  this  world."  They  wished,  and 
they  openly  endeavoured,  to  make  "  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Lord,''*  and  ^  kings  the  nursing-fe- 
thers  of  the  Church,"  in  the  sense  of 
making  the  indivduals  of  every  nation 
members  of  Christ  ;*-of  inducing  king's 
and  magistrates,  and  subjects  too,  to  ab- 
stain from  persecuting  Christians,  and  to 
become  Christians,  and  to  act  so  as  to  in- 
duce others  to  follow  their  example. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  passage  re- 
specting the  ^'  kingdoms  of  this  world  be- 
coming the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord,"  de- 
scribes the  Christian  Church  in  its  per- 
fection, and  ^'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  describes  it  in  its  infancy.  But 
what  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  taught  on 
this  point,  belongs,  and  ever  did,  and  ever 
will  belong,  to  the  Christian  Church  in 
every  stage  alike;  namely,  that  the  Chris- 
tian is  to  act,  in  all  the  relations  in  life, 
in  whatever  circumstances  he  is  placed, 
on  Christian  principles.  And  what  were 
the  principles  they  inculcated  ?  ^  Render 
unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's :'' 
"  Render  unto  al}  their  due ;  tribute  to 
whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom,  to  whom 
custom ;  fear,  to  whom  fear ;  honour,  to 
whom  honour ;"  "  Submit  yourselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's 
sake :"  "  Ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not 
only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience' 
sake,"  &c.  Never  was  the  Christian  re- 
quired to  do  less  than  conform  to  snch 
principles ;  never  will  he  be  called  on  to 
do  more. 

If  Sergius  Paulus  and  other  converted 
Roman  governors  had  consulted  Paul, 
whether  they  should  use  their  power  a* 
Roman  governors  to  put  down  Paganism 
by  force,  or  if  Dionysius,  a(\er  having  in- 
duced (suppose)  the  other  judges  of  the 
Areopagus  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  had 
proposed  to  the  Apostle  that  that  Court 
should  sit  in  judgment  on  religious  of- 


*  Some  Millenariani  undentand  tfaii  propbecy 
88  referring  to  a  temporal  reign  of  Chiut  on  earth. 
See  <<  Scripture  Revelationi  of  a  Fntan  State." 
Lect  on  MiUenaium. 
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fences,  and  inflict  penalties  on  all  persons 
opposing  or  rejecting  the  true  Faith,  or 
deprive  them  of  civil  righis, — if  the  Apos- 
tle Paul)  I  say,  had  been  thus  consulted, 
what  answer,  think  you,  he  would  have 
given  ?  What  answer  must  he  have  given, 
tf  we  believe  him  sincere  in  his  profes- 
sions, and  if  we  believe  his  great  Master 
to  have  really  meant  exactly  what  He  de- 
clared ?  The  Apostle  would  surely  have 
explained  to  such  inquirers  that  Christ 
meant  the  reception  of  his  Gospel  to  rest 
on  sincere  inward  conviction,  not  on  con- 
strained outward  profession,  which  is  all 
that  legal  penalties  can  produce : — that 
their  office  as  governors  and  judges,  was 
to  take  cognizance  of  men^s  overt  actSj 
and  to  punish  and  restrain  crimes  against 
the  civil  community ;  but  Uiat  their  duty 
as  Christians  was  to  regulate,  and  try  to 
persuade  others  to  regulate,  the  inward 
motives  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  ac- 
cording to  Gospel  principled ;  and  to  keep 
themselves  not  from  crimes  merely,  but 
from  sins  against  God ;  and  to  ^^  exercise 
themselves  in  having  themselves  a  con- 
science void  of  offence,  before  God  arid 
man,'^  (Acts  xxiv.  16,)  not  in  seeking  to 
force  anotlier  to  speak  or  act  against  his 
conscience.  He  would  not  have  forbid- 
den them  to  take  a  part  (as  it  is  most  fit 
that  the  laity  should!  in  the  government 
of  the  Church,  or  to  hold  any  ecclesias- 
tical or  spiiitual  office  in  it ;  or  again,  to 
retain  their  civil  offices :  but  he  would 
have  deprecated  with  abhorrence  their 
blending  the  two  classes  of  offices  to- 
gether, and  attempting  to  employ  the 
power  of  coercion  which  essentially  be- 
longs to  the  civil  magistrate,  in  the  cause 
ef  Christ^s  religion.  He  would  have  told 
them  to  strive  to  con  vert  and  reclaim  their 
neighbours  from  superstitious  error,  (even 
as  he  had  converted  them)  by  instruction 
and  persuasion;  never  losing  sight  of 
their  great  Master^s  rule,  of  doing  as  they 
would  be  don^  by ;  not  inflicting  ther^ 
ibre  on  the  unbeliever  the  persecution 
which  they  hs^  disapproved  when  direct- 
ed against  Christians ;  but  leaving  to  every 
man  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  they 
desired  to  enjoy  themselves.  ' 

Such  would  have  been  the  answer,  J 
tliink  we  cannot  doubt,  which  the 
Apostles  would  have  given  to  such  in- 
quirers; and  wluch,  if  Peter  and  Paul 
were  now  on  earth,  they  would  give  to 
iny  like  questions  at  this  day.  For  such 
surely  must  be  the  decision  of  any  one 
who  is  convinced  that  Jesus  Himself  was 
perfectly  sincere  in  the  declaration  He 


made  at  his  trial,  and  that  He  "  left  us  an 
example,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps, 
who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found 
in  his  mouth.^' 

.  §  13.  Yet  if  the  Apoatle  Paul,,  with 
these  sentiments,  were  now  on  earthy 
would  there  not  be  some  danger  of  his 
being  accounted  a  laiiiudinarian — a  per* 
son  nearly  indiflTerent  about  religious  dis- 
tinctions,— regarding  one  religion  nearly 
as  good  as  another; — ready  to  profess 
any, — and  believing  little  or  nothing  of 
any  ?  For  such  is  the  character  often 
attributed  to  any  one  who  disapproves 
of  the  employment  of  secular  force  in 
behalf  of  the  true  Faith,  or  the  monopoly 
by  its  professors,  of  civil  rights. 

That  tliere  are  persons  indifferent 
about  all  religions,  is  true ;  and  it  is  true 
that  some  of  them  are,  from  humanity  of 
disposition,  averse  to  persecution  and 
coercion.  For  many  persons, — ^perhaps 
most, — are  tolerant  or  intolerant  accoitl- 
ing  to  their  respective  tempers^  and  not 
according  to  their  principles.  But  as  far 
^  principles  are  concerned,  certainly  the 
latitudinarian  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
intolerant,  and  the  sincerely  conscientious 
tolerant  A  man  who  is  careless  about 
religious  smcerUy^  may  clearly  see  and 
appreciate  &e  politick  oonvenisace  of 
religious  uniformity;  and  if  he  has  no 
religious  scruples  of  his  own,  he  will  not 
be  the  more  liieely  to  be  tender  of  the 
religious  scruples  of  others:  if  he  is 
ready  himself  to  profess  what  he  does 
not  beUeve,  he  will  see  no  reason  why 
■others  should  not  do  the  same. 

That  man  on  the  contrary  whose  own 
conscience  is  tender,  and  his  sense  of 
religion  deep-felt  and  sincere,  will  be  (so 
far)  the  more  disposed  to  respect  the 
conscience  of  another,  and  to  avoid 
giving  occasion  to  hypocritical  profes- 
sions. His  own  faith  being  founded  on 
genuine  conviction,  he  will  seek  for  the 
genuine  conviction  of  others,  and  not 
their  forced  conformity.  He  will  re- 
member that  ^'  the  highest  truth,  if  pro- 
fessed by  one  who  believes  it  not  in  his 
heart,  is,  to  him,  a  lie,  and  that  he  sins 
greatly  by  professing  it.  liCt  us  try  as 
much  as  we  will,  to  convince  our  neigh- 
bours; but  let  us  beware  of  influencing 
their  conduct,  when  we  fail  in  influencing 
their  convictions.  He  who  bribes  or 
frightens  his  neighbours  into  doing  an 
act  which  no  good  man  would  do  for 
reward,  or  from  fear,  is  tempting  his 
neighbour  to  sin;  he  js  assisting  to  lower 
and  to  harden  his  conscience ; — to  make 
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him  act  for  the  favour  or  from  the  fear  of 
man,  instead  of  for  the  favour  and  from 
the  fear  of  God  :  and  if  this  be  a  sin  in 
him,  it  is  a  double  sin  in  us  to  tempt  him 
to  it"* ' 

And  above  all,  in  proportion  as  any 
man  has  a  right  understanding  of  the 
Gospel,  and  a  deep  veneration  for  his 
great  Master,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
tread  in  his  steps,  and  a  full  confidence 
in  his  promises,  in  the  same  degree  will 
he  perceive  that  the  employment  of 
secular  coercion  in  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel  is  at  variance  with  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  Christ^s  declara- 
tions are  to  be  interpreted  as  He  himself 
knew  them  to  be  understood,  then,  and 
are  to  be  the  guide  of  his  followers,  now. 

And  finally,  such  a  man  will  be  con- 
vijiced  that  it  implies  a  sinful  distrust, — 


a  want  of  faith  in  Christ's  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  and  power^ — ^to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  arm  of  flesh  of  military  or  civil 
force, — in  the  cause  of  Him  who  declared 
that  He  could  have  called  in  the  aid  of 
^more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels;^ 
and  who,  when  "all  power  waa  given 
unto  Him  in  Heaven  and  in  Earth,**  sent 
forth  his  disciples — not  to  tuhjugaU^  or 
to  coerce,  but  to  ^^tetich  all  nations;'' 
and  ^^sent  them  forth  as  sheep  among 
the  wolves,''  forewarned  of  persecutions, 
and  instructed  to  ''bless  them  that  cursed 
them,"  to  return  "good  for  evil;"  and 
to  "  endure  all  things, — hope  all  things, — 
believe  all  things,"  for  which  He,  their 
Master,  had  prepared  them : — ^to  believe 
all  that  He  had  taught, — to  hope  all  that 
He  had  promised,  and  to  endure  and  do 
all  that  He  had  commanded. 


V? 


ESSAY  II. 


OV  TSS   CONSTITUTION   07  A   CHRISTIAN   GHURCH,  ITS   POWERS,   AND   IflNISTRV. 


Ov  yii^  iavrovi  x^^va-ff-ofAttf  aXXa  X^i^-tov  'Jua-ovf  Kvpiof  iavrovi  I/,  M>i0vs  Vfuif  hm 

'in<rovp.    2  Cor.  iv.  5. 


§  1.  Of  all  who  acknowledged  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  their  Master,  "  the  Au- 
thor and  Finisher  of  their  faith,"  there 
are  scarcely  any  who  do  not  agree  in  re- 
garding Him  as  the  Founder  and  per- 
petual Head  of  a  religious  Society  also ; 
— as  having  instituted  and  designed  for 
permanent  continuance,  a  Community  or 
system  of  Communities,  to  which  his 
Disciples  here  on  earth  were  to'  belong. 
The  religion  He  introduced  was  mani- 
festly designed  by  Him, — and  so  under- 
stood by  his  immediate  followers, — to  be 
a  social  Religion.  It  was  not  merely  a 
revelation  of  certain  truths  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  of  practical  rules  to  be  ob- 
served,— it  was  not  a  mere  system  of 
doctrines  and  precepts  to  be  embraced  by 
each  individual  independently  of  others; 
and  in  which  his  agreement  or  co-opera- 
tion with  any  others  would  be  acci- 
dental ;  as  when  several  men  have  come 


to  the  same  conclusions  in  some  Science, 
or  have  adopted  the  same  system  of 
Agriculture  or  of  Medicine ;  but  it  was 
to  be  a  combination  of  men  who  should 
be  « members  of  the  Body  of  Christ," 
— living  stones  of  one  Spiritual  Temple;* 

;  '*  edifying"  (L  e,  building  up)  *'  one  another 
in  their  Faith ;" — and  brethren  of  one 

'  holy  Family. 

This  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  as  it  is 
called,  which  the  Lord  Jesus  establishcHl, 
was  proclaimed  (i.  e.  prcached)t  by  his 
forerunner,  John    the    Baptist,  as    ^  at 

JAand."     And  the  same,  in  this  respect, 
was  the  preaching  of  our  Lord  Himsell^ 


Arnold's  Christiaii  Life,  p.  435. 


*  See  Sermon  IV.,  «« On  a  ChristiAn  Pbee  of 
Worehip,"  and  also  Dr.  Hinds'  "Three  Tem- 
ples." 

f  This  word  has  come  to  be  or^iDarily  applied 
to  religious  intirudion  ;  from  which,  however,  it 
is  ahraya  cleaily  distingaished  in  Scriptnre.  Tt 
signifies,  proper^,  to  anntMrue  as  a  Herald,  Our 
Lord's  "preaching  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
was  at  hand,**  and  his  teaching  the  People,  are 
always  expressed  hy  difOneat  Wotds. 
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and  of  bis  DiMipies,— fi'^*  *c  Twdre^ 
and  afterwards  theSe^en^yi — whom  He 
sent  out  duriBg  his  mtiustry  oa  earth. 
The  good  tidingB  they  were  to  proclaim, 
were  only  of  the  approaching' Kingdom 
of  Heaven;  it  waa  a  joyful  expectation 
only  that  they  were  commissioned  to 
spread  :  it  was  a  preparation  of  men's 
hearts  for  the  coming  of  that  Kingdom, 
thai  they  were  to  teaoh. 

But  when  the  personal  ministry  of 
Christ  came  to  a  close,  the  Gospel  they 
were  thenceforward  to  preach  was  the 
good  tidings  of  that  Kingdom  not  ap- 
proaching merely,  but  actually  begwii — 
of  the  firet  Christian  Community  set  on 
foot, — of  a  kingdom  which  their  Master 
had  ^^ appointed  unto  them:"  thence* 
forward,  they  were  not  merely  to  an* 
naunce  that  kingdom,  but  to  establish  it, 
and  invite  all  men  to  enrol  themseWes  in 
it:  they  were  not  merely  to  make 
known,  but  to  execute,  their  Master's 
design,  of  commencing  that  Society  of 
which  He  is  the  Head,  and  which  He  has 
promised  to  be  with  *^  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.''* 

We  find  Him,  accordingly,  directing 
them  not  only  to  ^  go  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  to  every  creature,"!  but 
further,  to  ^^  teach"  (^make  disciples 
of,"  as  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible)  "all 
nations ;"  admitting  them  as  members  of 
the  Body  of  Disciples,  by  ^^  baptizing 
them  intot  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost" 

Of  his  design  to  establish  what  should 
be  emphatically  a  Social  Religion,— a 
"  Fellowship"  or  "  Communion  of  Saints," 
there  can  be,  1  think,  no  doubt  in  the 


*  It  is  tikely  that  the  Doxology  at  the  end  of 
tile  Lord's  Prayer,  <<  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,"  (which  all  the  soundest 
pities,  I  believe,  are  now  agreed,  does  not  exist 
in  the  best  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,)  was  adopted  by 
the  Disciples  very  soon  after  our  Lord's  departure 
Aott  earth.  At  the  time  when  He  first  Uught 
the  pnyer  to  his  Disciples,  it  would  have  been 
pramatare  to  ipeak  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  in 
the  present  tense,  a«  actually  established.  They 
were  taught  to  pray  for  its  coming  as  a  thing 
future.  At  a  later  period,  it  was  no  less  proper  to 
allude  to  it  as  already  existing ;  and  the  prayer 
ibr  its  *<  coming"  would  be,  from  the  circum- 
Btanoes  of  the  cose,  a  prayer  for  its  continued  ex- 
Icoaion  and  firmer  hold  on  men^s  hearts. 

t^ee  a  Sermon  by  Dr.  Dickinson,  (now 
Bishop  of  Meath,)  on  our  Lord's  two  charges  to 
hi*  disciples. 

,  V'  In  the  name,"  is  a  manifest  mistranslation, 
c^nginsting,  apparently,  with  the  Vulgate  Latin, 
^hich  has  "  in  nomine."  The  preposition,  in  the 
wiginal,  is  not  v  but  tU  "  into"  of  ««to." 


oittd  of   9Xy  reflecting  reader  of  our 

sacred  books.  Besides  our  Lord's  gene- 
ral promise  of  ^  coming  unto,  and  dwell- 
ing in,  any  man  who  should  love  Him 
and  keep  his  saying,"  there  is  a  distinct 
promise  also  of  an  especial  presence  in 
any  Assembly— even  of  "  two  or  three — 
gathered  together  in  his  name."  Besides 
the  general  promises  made  to  prayer, — to 
the  prayer  of  an  individual  ^in  the 
closet," — there  is  a  distinct  promise  also 
to  tliose  who  shall  ^  agree  together  touch-* 
ing  something  they  shall  ask."  And  it 
is  in  conformity  with  his  own  institution 
that  Christians  have,  ever  since,  celebrated 
what  they  designate  as,  emphatically,  the 
Communion^  by  '^meeting  tagether  to 
break  bread,"  in  commemoration  of  his 
redemption  of  his  People. 

His  design,  in  short,  manifestly  was  to 
adapt  his  Religion  to  the  social  principles 
of  man's  nature;*  and  to  bind  his  disci 
pies,  throughout  all  ages,  to  each  other, 
by  those  ties  of  mutual  attachment,  synn 
pathy,  and  co-operation,  which  in  every 
human  Community  and  Association,  of 
whatever  kind,  are  found  so  powerful. 

§  2.  Obvious,  and  indeed  trite,  as  the 
remark  may  appear,  most  persons  are  apt, 
I  think,  not  sufficiently  to  consider  what 
important  conclusions  result  from  it;— > 
how  much  is  implied  in  the  eonetitntiag 
of  a  Community.  It  is  worth  while,  there* 
fore,  to  pause  at  this  point,  and  inquire 
what  are  the  inherent  properties  and  uni- 
versal  character  naturally  and  necessarily 
belonging  to  any  regularly-constituted  so* 
ciety,  as  such,  for  whatever  purpose  form* 
ed.  For  I  think  it  will  appear,  on  a  very 
simple  examination,  that  several  points 
which  have  been  denied  or  disregarded  by 
some,  and  elaborately,  but  not  always  sa* 
tisfactorily  maintained  by  others,  arise,  as 
obvious  consequences,  out  of  the  very  in* 
trinsic  character, — the  universal  and  ne^ 
cessary  description  of  a  regular  commttnily. 

It  seems  to  belong  to  the  very  essence' 
of  a  Community,  that  it  should  have— ^ 
1st,  Officers  of  some  kind ;  2dly,  Rules 
enforced  by  some  kind  of  penalties ;  and 
3dly,  Some  power  of  admitdng  and  ex* 
eluding  persons  as  Members. 

For,  1st,  whatever  may  be  the  charac- 
ter, and  whatever  the  proposed  objects,  of 
a  regularly-constituted  Community,  Offi- 
cers of  some  kind  are  essential  to  it.  In 
whatever  manner  they  may  be  appointed, 
— whether  by  hereditary  succession,  or  by 


*  See  Hampton  Lectures  for  the  year  1893, 
Lectf. 
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rotation, — or  by  election  -of  any  kind,-' 

whatever  be  the  number  or  titles  of  them, 
and  whatever  the  distribution  of  their  func- 
tions,— (all  which  are  matters  of  detail,) 
Officers  of  some  kind  every  Community 
must  have.  And  these,  or  some  of  these, 
while  acting  in  their  proper  capacity,  re- 
present the  Community ;  and  are,  so  far, 
invested  with  whatever  powers  and  rights 
belong  to  it ;  so  that  their  acts,  their  rights, 
their  claims,  are  considered  as  those  of  the 
whole  Body.  We  speak,  e.  g.  indifferent^ 
ly  of  this  or  that  having  been  done  by  the 
Athenians,  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginians ; 
or  by  the  Athenian,  the  Roman,  or  Car- 
thaginian Government  or  Rulers*  And 
so  also  when  we  speak  of  the  acts  of  some 
University,  or  of  the  Governors  of  that 
University,  we  are  using  two  equivalent 
expressions. 

2dly.  It  seems  equally  essential  to  every 
Community  that  it  should  have  certain 
Regulations  or  By-laws,  binding  on  its 
own  members.  And  if  it  be  not  wholly 
subjected  to  the  control,  and  regulated  by 
tlie  directions  of  some  extraneous  power, 
but  is  in  any  degree  an  independent  Com- 
mnnity,  it  must  so  far  have  power  to  en- 
act, and  abrogate, — ^to  suspend,  alter,  and 
restore  by-laws,  for  itself;  namely,  such 
regulations,  extending  to  matters  intrin- 
si^ly  indifferent,  as  are  not  at  variance 
with  the  enactments  of  any  superior  au- 
thority. The  enforcement  also  of  the  re- 
gulations of  a  Community  by  some  kind 
of  Penalties,  is  evidently  implied  by  the 
very  existence  of  Regulations.  To  say  of 
any  Community  that  its  Laws  are  valid, 
and  binding  on  its  members,  is  to  say  that 
the  violators  of  them  may  justly  be  visited 
with  penalties :  and  to  recognize  Officers 
in  any  Community  is  to  recognize  as 
among  its  Laws,  submission  to  those  offi- 
cers while  in  the  exercise  of  their  legiti- 
mate functions. 

In  the  case  of  Political  Communities, 
which  is  a  peculiar  one,  inasmuch  as  they 
necessarily  exercise  an  ahsolutely^oercive 
power, — the  penalties  must  be  determined 
according  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
each  Government,  and  can  have  no  other 
limit.  But  in  a  voluntary  Community,  the 
ultimate  Penalty  must  be  expulsion ;  all 
others,  short  of  this,  being  submitted  to 


*  And  it  is  to  be  observed  tbat  it  aiakes  no  dif- 
ference, as  to  this  point,  whether  the  Governors 
are  elected  bv  the  governed,  and  in  any  degree  re- 
stiaincd  by  them,  or  arc  hereditary  and  unlimited. 
In  all  cases,  the  established  and  recognized  Rulers 
of  any  Community  are  considered  as  r^itresent- 
ingit. 


as  the  altemcUive*  Bnt  in  every  Covh- 
munity,  of  whatever  description  (or  in 
those  under  whose  control  it  is  |:daced) 
there  must  reside  a  power  of  enacting^ 
enforcing,  and  remitting,  the  Penalties  by 
which  due  submission  to  its  laws  and  to 
its  officers  is  to  be  secured. 

3dly.  Lastly,  no  less  essential  to  a  Com- 
munity seems  to  be  a  power,  lodged  some- 
where,  of  determining  questions  of  Mem- 
bership. Whatever  may  be  the  claima  or 
qualifications  on  which  that  may.  depend, 
— nay,  even  whether  the  community  be  a 
voluntary  Association,  or  (as  is  the  case 
with  political  Communities)  one  clainaing 
compulsory  power, — and  whati>ver  may 
be  its  purpose — ^in  all  cases,  the  admissioa 
to  it,  or  exclusion  from  it,  of  each  indivi- 
dual, must  be  determined  by  some  rec«ig- 
nized  authority. 

Since  Uierefore  this  point,  and  also  those 
others  above-mentioned,  seem,  naturally 
and  necessarily,  to  belong  to  every  regular 
Community, — since  it  must,  in  short,  con- 
sist of  regularly  constituted  Members^  sub- 
ject to  certain  Rules^  and  having  certain 
Officers^  it  follows,  that  whoever  directs 
or  sanctions  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
munity (as  our  Lord  .certainly  did  in  re- 
spect of  Christian  Churches,)  must  be 
understood  as  thereby  sanctioning  those 
institutions  which  belong  to  the  essence 
of  a  Community.  To  recognize  a  Com- 
munity as  actually  having  a  Ic^gitimate  ex- 
istence, or  as  allowably  to  be  formed,  is 
to  recognize  it  as  having  Oficersy—fM 
having  Regulations  enforced  by  certain 
Penalties,  and  as  admitting  or  refusing  to 
admit  Memhers, 

§  3.  All  this,  I  say,  seems  to  be  im- 
plied by  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 
But,  on  purpose,  as  it  should  seem,  to 
provide  against  any  misapprehension  or 
uncertainty,  our  Lord  did  not  stop  at  the 
mere  general  sanction  given  by  Him  to 
the  formation  of  a  Christian  Community, 
but  He  also  particularized  all  the  points 
I  have  been  speaking  of.  He  appointed  or 
ordained  the  first  Officers;  He  reco^ized 
the  power  of  enacting  and  abrogating 
Rules ;  and  He  gave  authority  for  the  ad* 
mitting  of  Members. 

Such  is  the  obvious  sense  of  his  direc- 
tions to  his  Apostles :  obvious,  1  mean, 
to  them^ — with  such  habits  of  thought  and 
of  expression  as  they  had,  and  as  He 
must  have  known  them  to  have.  He  must 
have  known  well  what  meaning  his  words 
would  convey  to  his  own  countrymen,  at 


'  See  Appendix,  Note  (B.) 
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that  time.  Birt  some  thing«  which  would 
appear  plain  atid  obvious  to  a  Jew,— even 
an  unlearned  Jew, — ^in  those  days,  ma^ 
be  such  as  to  require  some  examination 
and  careful  reflection  to  enable  ns^  of  a 
distinct  Age  and  Country,  to  apprehend 
them  in  the  same  sense.  When  however 
we  do  examine  and  reflect,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  I  think— considering  to  whom,  and 
at  what  time,  He  was  speaking — that  our 
Lord  did  sanction  and  enjoin  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  religious  Community 
or  Communities,  possessing  all  those 
powers  which  have  been  above  alluded 
to.  The  power  of  "binding  and  loos- 
ing;''— I.  e,  enacting  and  enforcing,  and 
of  abrogating  or  suspending  regulations  for 
a  Christian  Society, — was  recognized  by 
his  promise*  of  the  divine  ratification  of 
those  acts, — ^the  **  binding  and  loosing  in 
heaven."  The  "Keys  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Hearen,"  denote  the  power  of  admit- 
ting persons  Members  of  the  Church,  and 
excluding  them  from  it.  And  the  expres- 
sion respectinjg  the  "  remitting  and  re- 
lainhig  of  sins,"  if  it  is  to  be  understood 
(as  I  Slink  it  is)  as  extending  to  any  thing 
beyond  the  power  of  admitting  members 
into  Christ's  Church  by  "  fkptism  for  re- 
mission of  sins,"  must  relate  to  the  en- 
forcement or  remission  of  ecelesiasHeal 
censures  for  oflfences  against  a  Christian 
Community. 

By  attentive  reflection  on  the  two  t<^ics 
I  have  here  suggested — namely,  on  the 
rights  and  powers  essentially  inherent  in 
a  Community,  and  consequently  implied 
in  the  very  institution  of  a  Community, 
80  far  as  they  are  not  expressly  excluded; 
and  again  on  the  declarations  of  oar  Lord, 
M  they  must  have  been  understood  by  his 
Disciples, — by  reflection,  I  say,  on  these 
two  topics,  we  shall  be  enabled,  I  think, 
to  simplify  and  clear  up  several  questions 
which  have  been  sometimes  involved  in 
much  arttflcial  obscurity  and  difficulty. 

f  4.  And  our  view  of  the  sense  in 
which  our  Lord's  directions  are  to  be  un- 
derstood will  be  the  more  clear  and  de- 
cided, if  we  reflect  that  all  the  circum- 
stances which  have  been  noticed  as  na- 
turally pertaining  to  every  Community,  are 
to  be  found  in  that  religious  Community 
in  which  the  Disciples  had  bun  brought 
up; — the  Jewish  Church,  or  (as  it  is 
called  in  the  Old  Testament)  the  Congre- 
gation, or  Ecclesia,!  of  which  each  Syna- 
gogue was  a   branch.;];    It  had  regular 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  (C).         f  Septuagint 
t  See  YitringB  on  tba  Synagogue^ 
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Officers  ;^^B  Elders  or  Presbyters,  the 
Rulers  of  Synagogues,  Minivers  or  Dea- 
cons, &c. — it  had  By-laws;  being  not 
only  under  the  Levitical  Law,  bnt  also 
having  authority,  within  certain  limits,  of 
making  regulations,  and  enforcing  them 
by  penalties  (among  others,  that  which 
we  find  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament, 
of  excommunicating  or  **  casting  out  of 
the  Synagogue") :  and  it  had  power  to 
admit  Proselytes. 

With  all  these  points  then,  the  Disci- 
ples of  Jesus  had  long  been  familiar. 
And  He  spoke  of  them  in  terms  with 
which  they  must  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted. For  instance,  the  expression, 
**  binding  and  loosing,"*  was,  and  still  is, 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  Jews,  in  the 
sense  oC  enforcing  and  abrogating  rules ; 
or, — which  amounts  precisely  to  the  same 
thing,— deciding  as  to  the  manner,  and 
the  extent,  in  which  a  previously  exist- 
ing law  is  to  be  considered  as  binding : 
as  is  done  by  our  Judges  in  their  recoi3»* 
ed  Decisions. 

The  Jewish  Church  was  indeed  sub- 
ject, by  divine  authority,  to  the  Levitical 
Law.  But  minute  as  were  the  directions 
of  that  Law,  there  were  still  many  points 
of  detail,  connected  with  the  observance 
of  it,  which  required  to  be  settled  by 
some  competent  authority :  such  as,  for 
instance,  what  was,  or  was  not,  to  be  re- 
garded as  "  work"  forbidden  on  the  Sab- 
bath:— what  was  to  be  considered  as 
"servile  work,"  forbidden  on  certain 
other  days; — and  in  what  way  the  in- 
junctions respecting  their  food,  their  gar- 
ments, the  sowing  of  their  fields,  and 
several  other  matters,  were  to  be  ob- 
served."f 

In  regard  to  regulations  of  this  kind, 
our  Lord  recognizes  the  authority  of  the 
Jewish  Rulers,  as  being  so  far  successors 
of  Moses ;  for  He  tells  his  hearers,  <^  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat ; 
all,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  bid  you 
observe,  that  observe,  and  do."  And 
though  He  adds  a  caution  not  to  ^'  do 
after  their  works,  for  they  say,  and  do 
not,"  He  does  not  teach  that  their  per- 
sonal demerits,  or  even  that  gross  abuse  of 
their  power,  which   he  strongly  repro- 


*  See  Lightfoot  on  this  subject,  and  aleo  Db 
Wotton's  valuable  work  on  the  Miatina. 

f  Those  who  can  procure  or  gain  acceae  to  Dr. 
W.  Wotton'a  SelecUona  fiom  the  Minhna,  will  find 
in  it  much  curious  and  interesting  information 
relative  to  these  and  several  other  particulars,  which 
throws  great  light  on  many  passages  of  the  New 
TeetamenU 
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Vfttes,  could  invalidate  the  legitimate  ez<* 
ercise  of  that  power.  ladeed,  since  there 
is  hardly  any  human  goTemmeBt  that  has 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  abused,  more 
or  less,  the  power  eotmsted  to  it,  to  deny 
on  that  ground  all  claims  whatever  to 
^jubmission  would  be  the  very  principle 
of  anarchy. 

The  Jewish  Rulers  went  beyond  their 
proper  province,  when,  instead  of  merely 
making  such  regulations  as  were  neces- 
sary with  a  view  lo  the  due  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  they  superadded,  on 
the  authority  of  their  supposed  Tradition, 
commandments  foreign  to  that  Law  ;  and, 
still  more,  evasions  of  the  spirit  of  it* 

Jesus  accordingly  censures  them  se- 
verely, as  ^^  teaching  ibr  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men;"  and  again,  as 
^^  making  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect, 
by  their  Tradition*"  But  etill  He  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  their  legitimate  author- 
ity in  making  such  regulations  as  were 
necessarily  left  to  their  determination. 

§  5.  And  his  disciples,  therefcnre,  who 
have  both  of  these  his  declarations,  could 
not  hnve  been  at  any  loss  to  understand 
what  He  meant  by  giving  to  themselves 
and  the  succeeding  Officers  of  a  Christian 
Church,  the  power  to  ^^  bind  and  loose." 
He  charged  them  to  ^^  teach  every  one  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  He  had 
commanded  them;"  promising  to  be 
^'  with  them  always,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world ;"  and  He  also  gave  them  the 
power  of  ^^  binding  and  loosing  ;"  sayings 
^^  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven ;"  (t.  e.  ratified  by  the 
divine  sanction,)  ^and  whatsoever  ye 
shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven." 

•  They  would  of  course  understand  by 
this,  not  that  they,  or  any  of  their  suc- 
cessors, could  have  authority  to  dispense 
with  their  Master's  commandments— to 
add  to  or  alter  the  terms  of  Gospel  salva- 
tion— lo  teach  them,  in  short,  not  to  **  ob- 
serve what  He  had  commanded  them," 
but  to  enact,  from  time  to  time,  to  alter, 
to  abrogate,  or  to  restore^  regulations  re- 
specting matters  of  detail^  not  expressly 
determined  in  Scripture,  but  which  yet 
must  be  determined  in  some  way  or  other, 
with  a  view  to  the  good  order  of  the 
Community,  and  tke  furtherance  of  its 
great  objects. 

So,  also,  we  cannot  suppose  they  would 
even  suspect  that  they,  or  any  mortal 
mauj  can  have  "  power  to  forgive  sins," 

•  Sm  Wotton  on  the  Miahni^ 


as  agmnti  CM;-*lhat  a  mfim  ooiiid  be 
antliorized  either  lo  absolve  tJbe  impeni- 
tent, or  to  shut  ontirom  divine  mercy  tlie 
penitent;  or  again,  to  read  the  heart,  so  as 
to  distinguish  between  the  two,  without 
an  express  inspiration  in  each  partacuJar 
case. 

And  this  express  in^iration  in  particu- 
lar cases,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
original  expectations,  they  must  soon  have 
learned  they  were  no^lo  look  for.  They 
were  to  use  their  best  discretion,  to  exer- 
cise due  caution,  in  guarding  against  the 
admission  of  ^  false  brethren" — ^  deceiu 
ful  workers" — ^hypocritical  ptoetend^s  to 
Christian  faith  and  puri^ ;  but  they  had 
not,  universally  at  least,  any  supernatural 
safeguard  against  such  hypocrisy* 

The  exanifiile  of  Simon  Magus  would 
alone  show  this,  even  if  there  were  no 
others  to  be  found.  He  was,  we  find, 
baptized  along  with  the  other  Samaritans, 
(Acts  viii.  13,)  professing,  as  of  coune  he 
must  have  done,  sincere  repentance  and 
devotion  to  Christ :  and  yet  the  Apostles 
find  him,  after  this,  to  be  still  ^  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity." 
Acts  viii.  21. 

But  still,  the  Gospel  or  good-tidings 
which  they  were  anthorixed  and  enjoined 
to  proclaim,  being  most  especially  tidings 
of  ^^  remission  of  sins"  to  all  who  should 
accept  the  invitation  made  to  them  by  the 
preachers  of  that  Gospel,  they  might  pro- 
perly be  said  lo  '^  remit"  or  ^^  retain" 
according  as  they  admitted  to  Bi4>tism  the 
attentive  and  professedly-penitent  and  be- 
lieving hearers,  and  left  out  of  the  number 
of  the  subjects  <d  Christ's  kingdom  those 
who  neglected  or  opposed  Him.*  ^  Re- 
pent and  be  baptised  every  one  of  you 
for  the  remism4m  of  sM*^  is  accordiu^j 
the  kind  o(  language  in  which  they  invite 
their  hearers  every  where  to  join  the 
Body  of  their  Master's  People ;  and  yet 
it  is  certain  the  remission  of  sins  was 
condUumal  only^  and  dependent  on  a  con- 
dition of  which  they — the  Apoetles  them- 
selves— had  no  infidUble  knowledge;  tlie 

*  Of  course,  if  there  had  been  a  diatinct  divine 
appointment  of  sach  a  sacrament  as  that  of  Pe- 
nance,  as  it  ia  called  (incledini^  private  ConfeMion 
and  prieaHy  AfaaolutiMi)  we  alMMild  have  been 
bound  to  regard  that  in  the  aame  light  aa  we  do 
the  aaciamenta  of  Baptism  and  of  the  Encharirt. 
Without  presuoung  to  aei  Kmiif  to  the  diTine 
favour,  we  feel  bound  to  resort  to,  and  to  adminis- 
ter these,  as  appointed  means  of  grace.  Bat  if 
there  had  noi  been  that  divine  appohitmeot  of 
these  aaoBmoiti,  a  Church  would  have  no  more 
authority  to  confer  on  them  a  sacramenta]  chaiei^ 
ter,  than  on  the  pietended  ^naament  of  PenuQa. 
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ccmditioB  being,  the  YtA  mtttVij  of  that 
penicence  and  faith  which  the  coaverls 
appeared,  and  profesHd  to  have* 

§  6.  Bat  although  this  10  the  only  seme 
in  which  the  Apostles,  or  of  course  any 
of  their  successors  in  the  Christian  niiais- 
try,  can  be  empowered  to  ^  forgive  sins" 
as  agaimst  €tid ;  f .  e.  though  they  can 
only  pronounce  and  proclaim  his  foi^give- 
ness  of  all  those  who  come  to  Him  through 
Christ,  and  assure  each  individual  of  his 
acceptan^  with  Ood,  supposing  him  to 
be  one  of  ^  those  who  truly  repent  and 
unfeignedly  believe,"  yet  offences,  as 
against  a  Community^  may,  it  is  plain,  be 
panloned,  or  pardon  for  them  withheld, 
by  that  Community,  or  by  those  its  offi* 
cers  who  duly  represent  it 

Whether  our  Lord  intended,  in  what 
He  said  of  '^  remitting  and  retaining  sins,". 
to  include  (as  seems  to  me  a  probable 
snpposition)  this  power  of  indicting  or 
removing  ecclesiasiieal  censures  for  trans* 
gressions  of  the  regulations  of  a  Society^ 
we  may  be  perhaps  not  authorized  posi- 
tively to  eonclnde;  but  at  any  rate,  such 
a  power  is  inherent  necessarily  in  every 
Community,  so  far  as  not  expressly  re- 
served for  some  superior  jurisdiction: 
regulations  of  some  sort  or  other,  and 
consequently  enforcement  of  those  regu- 
lations by  some  kind  of  penalties,  being 
essential  to  a  Commonily,  and  implied  in 
the  very  nature  of  it. 

But  what  leads  to  confusion  of  thought 
m  some  minds  is,  that  the  same  action 
may  often  have  two  distinct  characters, 
according  to  the  light  in  which  it  is 
viewed;  whether  as  a  sint  against  God, 
or  as  a  crime  in  reference  to  the  Com- 
munity; and  hence  they  are  sometimes 
led  to  confound  together  the  pardoning 
of  the  cnme — the  offence  against  the 
Commnnity — with  the  pardoning  of  the 
mn.  Kow  the  regularly-appointed  Minis- 
ters— the  Officers  of  a  Community  may 
be  authorized  to  enforce  or  remit  penalties 
against  the  ecclesiastical  ofienoe,  the  cnme 
in  reference  to  the  Community;  and  may 
pronounce  an  absolute  and  complete  par- 
don of  a  particular  offender,  for  a  particular 
act,  on  his  making  the  requisite  submis- 
Bion  and  reparation,  and  appealing  out- 
wardly,  as  far  as  man  can  judge,  a  proper 
subject  for  such  pardon ;  while  the  pardon 
of  8'm  as  against  God  must  he  conditional 
oa  that  l^rty   inward    repentance,  of 


*  See  Speech  of  Bishop  SCahlsy  hi  the  HouM 
of  UMt,  M»y  ««,  1840. 
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wfakh,  in  each  case,  Ood  only,  or  those 
to  whom  He  may  imput  the  knowledge, 
can  adequately  judge. 

When  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians  in 
reference*  to  that  member  of  their  Church 
who  had  caused  a  scandal  by  his  ofiencSi 
^^  to  whomsoever  ye  forgive  any  thing,  I 
forgive  it  also,"  though  1  am  fiur  from 
saying  that  the  oflfendePs  sin  against  God 
was  not  pardoned,  it  is  quite  ]Sain  this  is 
not  what  the  Apostle  is  here  speaking  of* 
He  is  speaking  of  a  case  in  which  they 
and  he  were  not  merely  to  announce^  but 
to  bestow  foigiveness.  They  were  to  re- 
ceive back  the  offender,  who  had  scandal- 
ized the  Society,  into*  the  bosom  of  that 
Society,  on  his  professing  with  sincerity, 
or  ratlter  apparent  sincerity  (for  of  that 
alone  they  could  be  judges)  his  contrition. 
They  would,  of  course— as  believing^ 
those  his  professions — cherish  a  confident 
hope  that  his  sin  against  God  was  par* 
doned.  But  doubtless  they  did  not  pre- 
tend either  to  an  omniscient  discemmeni 
of  his  sincerity,  or  to  the  power  either 
of  granting  divine  pardon  to  the  impeai-> 
tent,  or  of  excluding  from  God's  mercy 
the  repentant  sinner. 

§  7.  Then  again,  with  respect  to  die 
^  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven"  which 
onr  Lord  promised  (MatL  zvi.  19.)  to 
give  to  Peter,t  the  Apostles  could  not,  I 

•  2  Cor.  iL  10. 

f  There  teeiQs  good  reason  to  belieTS, — ^though 
it  would  be  most  unwarrantable  to  make  it  an 
article  of  ftith, — that  Peter  really  was  the  chief 
of  the  Apostles ;  not,  certainly,  in  the  aenae  of 
exercising  any  supremacy  and  absolute  oontiol 
over  them, — as  dictating  to  their  oonaciences,-—4S 
finally  deciding  all  cases  of  doubt~-or  as  claiming 
any  right  to  interfere  in  the  Churches  other  Apos- 
tles had  founded,  (See  OaL  iu  7-^  and  1 1—14,) 
but  as  the  chief  in  dignity ;  taking  preoedenoe  of 
the  rest,  and  aeting  as  President,  ChairaMtii,  or 
Speaker  in  the  meetinga.  Peter,  and  Jamea,  and 
John,  and  sometimes  Peter,  end  James,«-«Iways 
with  Peter  placed  foremost,  were  certainly  dis- 
tinguished, as  appears  from  numerous  passages  in 
the  Gospels,  from  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.  He 
was  apparently  the  chief  Spokesman  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  when  the  Jewish  Believers  were  finit 
called  on  to  unite  themselves  into  a  Church ;  and 
he  was  the  chosen  instrument  in  founding  tha 
first  Church  of  the  (**  devout")  Geniilest  opening 
the  door  of  the  Kingom  of  Heaven  to  Comeliue 
and  his  friends. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  to  claim  on  that^accoont 
for  Peter's  supposed  tueeeuon  such  eapreme 
iurisdiction  over  the  whole  Churoh-univefwal,  as 
he  himeelf  neither  exercised  nor  claimed,  would 
be  most  extravagant  Moreover,  since  whatever 
pre-eminence  he  did  possess,  was  confessedly  not 
conferred  on  him  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  his  supposed 
successors  in  that  See  cannot,  manifestly,  have 
any  claim  to  that  pre-eminence;  any  more  than 


conceive)  doubt  that  He  wa^  fulfilling 
that  promise,  to  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of 
them  conjointly,  when  He  "  appointed 
unto  them  a  Kingdom,"  and  when,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  He  began  the  build- 
ing of  His  Church  J  and  enabled  them, 
with  Peter  as  their  leader  and  chief  spokes- 
man, to  open  a  door  for  the  entrance  of 
about  three  thousand  converts  at  once; 
who  received  daily  accessions  to  their 
number.  The  Apostles,  and  those  com- 
missioned by  them,  had  the  office  of 
granting  admission  into  the  Society  from 
time  to  time,  to  such  as  they  judged 
qualified.* 

And  that  this  Society  or  Church — 
was  "  that  Kingdom  of  Heaven"  of  which 
the  keys  were  committed  to  them,  and 
which  they  had  before  proclaimed  as  "  at 
hand,"  they  could  not  doubt  They  could 
not  have  been  in  any  danger  of  cherishing 
any  such  presumptuous  dream,  as  that 
they  or  any  one  else,  except  their  divine 
Master,  could  have  power  to  give  or  re- 
fuse admittance  to  the  mansions  of  im- 
liiortal  bliss. 

On  the  whole  then,  one  who  reads  the 
Scriptures  with  attention  and  ivith  candour 
will  be  at  no  loss,  I  conceive,  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  sense,  generally,  in  which 
our  Lord's  Disciples  would  understand  his 
directions  and  injunctions.  Besides  what 
is  implied,  naturally  and  necessarily,  in 
the  very  institution  of  a  Community,  we 
know  also,  what  the  instructions  were 
which  the  Disciples  had  already  been 
accustomed  to  receive  from  their  Master, 
and  what  was  the  sense  they  had  been 
used  from  childhood  to  attach  to  the  ex- 
pressions He  employed.  And  as  we  may 
be  sure,  I  think,  how  thgy  would  under- 
stand his  words,  so  we  may  be  equally 
sure  that  He  would  not  have  failed  to 
undeceive  them,  had  they  mistaken  his 
real  meaning ;  which  therefore,  we  cannot 
doubt,  must  have  been  that  which  these 
Disciples  apprehended. 

i  o.  As  for  the  ipode  in  which  the 
Apostles  and  other  early  Christian  Minis- 
ters carried  into  effect  the  directions  they 
had  received,  we  have  indeed  but  a  few, 
and  those  generally  scanty  and  incidental, 

the  successors  of  King  William  the  Third,  in  the 
office  0^  Stadtholder,  could  claim  the  English 
throne.  And  to  speak  of  a  succession  of  men  as 
being,  each,  a  foundation  on  which  the  Church 
19  built,  is  not  only  extravagant  but  unmeaning. 

*  a«(oyuiya/(,  rendered  in  our  version  "  such  as 
should  be  saved  ;'*  by  which  our  Translators  pro* 
bably  meant,  according  to  the  idiom  of  their  day, 
(which  is  the  true  sense  of  the  original,)  **  persons 
entering  on  the  road  of  salvatbn." 
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hotices  in  the  eacrdd  writers;  but  all  the 
notices  we  do  find,  go  to  confirm — if  con* 
firmation  could  be  wanted — what  has  been 
just  said,  as  to  the  sense  in  which  our 
Lord  must  have  been  understood — and 
consequently,  in  which  He  must  have 
meant  to  be  understood — by  his  Disciples. 

And  among  the  important  facts  which 
we  can  collect  and  fully  ascertain  from 
the  sacred  historians,  scanty  and  irregular 
and  imperfect  as  are  their  records  of  par- 
ticulars, one  of  the  most  important  is  thai 
very  scantiness  and  incompleteness  in  the 
detail ;  that  absence  of  any  full  and  sys- 
tematic description  of  the  formation  and 
regulation  of  Christian  Communities,  that 
has  been  just  noticed.  For  we  may 
plainly  infer,  from  this  very  circumstance, 
the  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  those 
details,  concerning  which  no  precise  di- 
rections, accompanied  with  strict  injune- 
tions,  are  to  be  found  in  Scriptnre,  were 
meant  to  be  left  to  the  regulation  of  each 
Church,  in  each  Age  and  Country.  On 
any  point  in  which  it  was  designed  that 
all  Christians  should  be,  every  where,  and 
at  all  times,  bound  as  strictly  as  the  Jews 
were  to  the  Levitical  Law,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  they  would  have  received  direc« 
tions  no  less  precise,  and  descriptions  no 
less  minute,  than  had  been  affbitled  to  the 
Jews. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  my  mind  that 
the  generality  of  even  studious  readers 
are  apt,  for  want  of  sufficient  reflection, 
to  fail  of  drawing  such  important  inferences 
as  they  often  might,  from  the  omissions 
occurring  in  any  work  they  are  perusing; 
— from  its  not  containing  such  and  such 
things  relative  to  the  subject  treated  of. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  non* 
insertion  of  some  particulars  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  we  might  have  cal- 
culated on  meeting  with,  in  a  certaui  book, 
will  be  hardly  less  instructive  than  the 
things  we  do  meet  with. 

And  this  is  much  more  especially  the 
case  when  we  are  studying  works  which 
we  believe  to  have  been  composed  under 
divine  guidance.  For,  in  the  case  of  mere 
human  compositions,  one  may  conceive 
an  author  to  have  left  out  some  important 
circumstances,  either  through  error  of 
judgment,  or  inadvertency,  or  from  having 
written  merely  for  the  use  of  a  particular 
class  of  readers  in  his  own  time  and 
country,  without  any  thought  of  what 
might  be  necessary  information  for  persons 
at  a  distance  and  in  after  ages ;  but  we 
cannot,  of  course,  attribute  to  any  such 
causes  omissions  in  the  inspiftd  Writers. 
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.Ou  np^  simpositiQa  whatever  can  we 
account  for  tne  omission,  by  all  of  them, 
of  many  points  which  they  do  omit,  and 
of  their  scanty  and  slight  mefition  of 
others,  except  by  considering  them  as 
withheld  by  the  express  design  and  will 
(whether  communicated  to  each  of  them 
or  not)  of  their  Heavenly  Master,  restrain- 
ing them  from  committing  to  writing  many 
things  which,  naturally,  some  or  other  of 
them,  at  least,  would  not  have  dsdled  so  to 
record. 

I  have  set  forth  accordingly,  in  a  dis- 
tinct Treatise,*  these  views  respecting  the 
Omissions  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the'  important  inferences 
thence  to  be  deduced.  We  seek  in  vain 
there  for  many  tilings  which,  humanly 
speaking,  we  should  have  most  surely 
calculated  on  finding.  ''No  such  thing  is 
to  be  found  in  our  Scriptures  as  a  Cate- 
chism, or  regular  Elementary  Introduction 
to  the  Christian  Religion*,  nor  do  they 
furnish  us  with  any  thing  in  the  nature  of 
a  sytematic  Creed,  set  of  Articles,  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  one  may  designate  a  regular,  com- 
plete Compendium  of  Christian  doctrines : 
nor,  again,  do  they  supply  us  with  a 
Liturgy  for  ordinary  Public  Worship,  or 
with  Forms  for  administering  the  Sacra- 
ments, or  for  conferring  Qoly  Orders ;  nor 
do  they  even  give  any  precise  directions 
as  to  these  and  other  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters ; — ^any  thing  that  at  aU  corresponds  to 
a  Rubric,  or  set  of  Canons." 

Now  these  omissions  present,  as  I  have, 
in  that  Treatise,  endeavoured  to  show, 
a  complete  moral  demonstration  that  the 
Apostles  and  their  followers  must  have 
been  supematurally  vnthheld  from  record- 
ing great  part  of  the  institutions,  instruo 
tions,  and  regulations,  which  must,  in 
point  of  fact,  have  proceeded  from  them; 
withheld,  on  purpose  that  other  Churches, 
in  other  ages  and  regions,  might  not  be 
led  to  consider  themselves  bound  to  ad- 
here to  several  formularies,  customs,  and 
rules,  tliat  were  of  local  and  temporary 
appointment;  but  might  be  left  to  their 
own  .discretion  in  matters  in  which  it 
seemed  best  to  divine  wisdom  that  tliey 
should  be  so  leftj 

§  9.  With  respect  to  one  class  of  those 
points  that  have  been  alluded  to,  it  is 
probable  that  one  cause — humanly  speak- 
ing— why  we  find  in  the  Sacred  Books 


•  Eway  VI^  First  Series  See  Appendix,  Note 
t  See  Appendix,  Note  (D.) 


less  infanoa^ipu  oouceming  Ae  Cbriatian 

Ministry  and  the  Constitution  of  Church 
Governments  than  we  otherwise  might 
have  found,  is  tliat  these  institutions 
had  less  of  naueli§f  than  some  woulfi  at 
first  sight  suppose,  and  that  i^any  ppr- 
tions  of  them  did  not  wholly  originate 
with  the  Apostles,  It  appears  highly 
probable — I  might  say  morally  certain* — 
that  wherever  a  Jewish  Synagogue  existed 
that  was  brought, — the  whole  or  the  chief 
part  of  it, — to  embrace  the  Gospel,  the 
Apostles  did  not,  there,  so  much  form  a 
Christian  Church,  (or  Congregation  ;t  ^^ 
clesia,)  as  make  an  existing  CongregO' 
tion  Christian;  by  introducing  the  Chris^ 
tian  Sacraments  and  Worship,  and  estab- 
lishing whatever  regulations  were  requi- 
site for  the  newly  adopted  faith;  leaving 
the  machinery  (if  I  may  so  speak)  of 
government  unchanged;  the  Rulers  of 
Synagogues,  Elders,  and  other  OiScers 
(whether  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  ot 
both)  being  already  provided  in  the  exisW 
ing  institutions.  And  it  is  likely,  that  8e« 
veral  of  the  earliest  Christian  Churches 
did  originate  in  this  way ;  that  is,  that 
they  were  converted  synagogues;  which 
became  Christian  Churches  as  soon  as  the 
members,  or  the  main  part  of  the  mem* 
bers,  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
The  attempt  to  effect  this  conversioii 
of  a  Jewish  Synagogue  into  a  Christiaa 
Church,  seems  always  to  have  been  made, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  every  place  where 
there  was  any  opening  for  iL  Even  after 
the  call  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  it  ap- 
pears plainly  to  have  been  the  practice  of 
the  Apostles  Paul  and  BarnabasJ;  when 


*  See  Lightfoot,  Appendix,  Note  (G.) 
f  The  word  "  Congregation^  ae  it  stands  in 
om  Vmrnaa  of  the  Oil  Teeteunent,  (and  it  w  me 
of  veiy  fieqnent  octunenee  in  the  Books  of  Mfr# 
aee,)  ii  found  to  eoirespond,  in  the  Septiwpnt^ 
which  was  familiar  to  the  New  Testament  writers, 
to  Ecclesia;  the  word  which,  in  oar  version  of 
these  last,  is  always  rendered — ^not «  Congrega. 
tion,"  but  «  Chureh,"  This,  or  its  equvaknl 
*<KiilE,"  ispiobably  no  e«her  thiii "  eilde ;"  i,  e. 
Assembly,  Sodesia. 

4  These  seem  to  be  the  fiist  who  were  employed 
ia  converting  the  idotatroua  Gentiles  to  Chnstian* 
ity,*  and  their  first  considerable  harvest  among 
these  seems  to  have  been  at  Antiodi  in  Pisidia,  atf 
may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  attentively  reads  tlw 
Idth  chapter  of  Acts.  Peter  was  sent  ty  Corne- 
lius, a  **devouf*  Gentile* — one  of  those  who  bad 
renounced  idolatry  and  frequented  the  Synagogues. 
And  these  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  him  as 
in  an  especial  manner  his  particular  charge.  His 
Epistles  appear  to  liave  been  addressed  to  them;  bm 
may  be  seen  both  by  Uie  general  tenor  of  his  ex* 


'  See  Banington's  Miscellanea  Sacra. 
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diey  came  to  any  city  m  whioh  there  was 
«  Synagogue,  to  go  thither  first  and  de- 
liver tlieir  sacred  message  to  the  Jaws  and 
*'deTout  (or  proselyte)  Gentiles;'' — ac- 
eording  to  their  own  expression,  (Aets  xiii. 
16,)  to  (iie  ^  men  of  Israel  and  those  that 
feared  God  :'^  adding,  that  -it  was  neees* 
sary  that  the  Word  of  God  should  first 
be  preached,  to  them.'' 

And  when  they  found  a  church  in  any 
of  those  cities  in  which  (and  such  were, 
probably^  a  very  large  majority)  there  was 
no  Jewish  Synagogae  that  received  the 
Gospel,  it  is  likely  they  would  still  con^ 
form,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  same 
model. 

But  though,  as  has  been  said,  the  cir- 
cumstance just  mentioned  was  probably 
the  cause— humanly  speaking — why  some 
particulars  are  not  recorded  in  our  exist* 
ing  Sacred  Books,  which  otherwise  we 
miglit  have  found  there,  still,  it  does  seem 
to  me  perfectly  incredible  on  any  suppo- 
sition but  that  of  supernatural  interfe- 
rence, that  neither  the  Apostles  nor  any 
/  of  their  many  followers  should  have  com- 
mitted to  writing  any  of  the  multitude  of 
particulars  which  we  do  not  find  in  Scrip* 
ture,  and  concerning  which  we  are  per- 
fectly certain  the  Apostles  did  give  instruc- 
tions, relative  to  Church-Government,  the 
Christian  Ministry,  and  Public  Worship. 
When  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of 
the  churches  and  of  the  ministers  were 
Gentiles,  and  strangers  to  the  constitution 
of  Jewish  Synagogues,  and  also  how 
much  was  introduced  that  was  new  and 
strange,  even  to  Jewish  Christians  (as  well 
as  highly  important) — the  Christian  Sa- 
erament  being  wholly  pew,  and  the 
l^ravers  in  a  great  measure  so— we  may 
judge  how  great  a  number  of  particular 
directions  must  have  been  indispensably 
Becessary  for  all;  diractions  which  it 
would  have  been  natural,  humanly  speak- 
ing, for  the  Apostles  or  their  attendants  to 
have  recorded  in  writing ;  and  which,  if 
it  bad  not  been  done,  would  naturally 
have  been  so  recorded  by  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  delivered.  "Suppose 
we  could  make  out  the  possibility  or  pro- 
bability, of  Paul's  having  left  no  Creed, 
Catechism,  or  Canons,  why  have  we  none 
from  the  pen  of  Luke,  or  of  Mark  ?  Sup- 
pose this  also  explained,  why  did   not 


pressions,*  and  especially  in  the  opening  address ; 
which  is  not  (as'would  appear  from  our  Version) 
U)  the  dispersed  JewSf  but  to  the  "  sojourners  of  the 
dispersion  7rtt^vrJ»/uiw:  ^i-jltttmi:,  e.  e.  the  devout 
GentUet  Uving  among  the  "  Dispersion  ** 

*  See  Hind's  History,  vol.  U. 


John  or  Peter  supi^y  tbe  defieiencyif 
And  why  again  did  none  of  the  nunieroua 
bishi^  and  presbyters  whom  they  oiw 
daioed,  undertake  the  work  nuder  their 
direetion  ?"*  ^^  And  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Chrietian  Religion  considered  in  it* 
self,  that  stands  in  the  way  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure, is  plain  from  the  number  of  works 
of  this  description  which  have  appeared 
from  the  earliest  times,  {after  ike  age  of 
inspiratioffy)  down  to  the  present;  from 
the  writings  entitled  the  ^Apostles' Creed,' 
and  the  ^Apostolical  Constitution,'  &c 
(compositions  of  uncertain  authors,  and, 
amidst  the  variety  of  opinions  respectii^ 
them,  never  regarded  as  Scripture)  down 
to  the  modern  Formularies  and  Confes- 
sions of  Faith.  Nor  again  can  it  be  said 
that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  founders 
of  the  religion,  any  more  than  in  the  reli- 
gion itself,  which,  humanly  speaking, 
should  seem  likely  to  preclude  them  from 
transmitting  to  us  such  compositions.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Aposdes,  and  the  rest  of 
the  earlier  preachers  of  Christianity,  were 
brought  up  Jews;  accustomed  in  their 
earliest  notions  of  religion,  to  refer  to  the 
Books  of  the  Law,  as  containing  precise 
statements  of  their  B^ief,  and  most  mi- 
nute directions  as  to  religious  worship  and 
ceremonies.  So  tliat  to  give  com  plete  and 
regular  instructions  as  to  the  character 
and  the  requisitions,  of  the  new  religion 
as  it  would  have  been  natural,  for  any 
one,  vras  more  especially  to  be  expects 
of  ihese  men.t 

We  are  left  then,  and  indeed  unavoida- 
bly led,  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  respect 
of  these  points  the  Apostles  and  their  fol- 
lowers were,  during  the  age  of  inspiration, 
supernnturally  withheld  from  recording 
those  circumstantial  details  which  were 
not  intended  by  divine  Providence  lo  be 
absolutely  binding  on  all  Churches,  in 
every  Age  and  Country,  but  were  meant 
to  be  l^t  to  the  discretion  of  each  par- 
ticular Church.;}; 

§  10.  The  absence  of  such  detailed  de* 
scriptions  and  instructions  as  I  have  been 
adverting  to,  is  the  more  striking  when 
contrasted  with  the  earnest  and  frequent 
inculcations  we  do  meet  with,  of  the  great 
fundamental  Gospel  doctrines  and  morai 
duties,  which  are  dwelt  upon  in  so  many 
passages,  both  generally,  and  in  reference 

*  Essay  on  OmissioDik  p.  19. 

f  Essay  on  Omissions,  pp.  7,  8. 

^  See  some  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject,  in 
a  pamphlet  by  Desn  Hoare,  entitled  **  Letters  <m 
the  Teoden^  and  PrinciplM  advooatad  in  the 
«  TfmU  for  the  Tiiaai.*' 
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to  TftriouB  classeg  of  p^remis^tnu  Various 
occasions.  Oar  sacred  wrhera  bttve  not 
recorded  their  Creeds^ — ^their  Catechisms 
for  the  elementary  instrnction  of  converts) 
-—their  forms  of  Public  Prayer  and  Psalm- 
pdy^— or  their  modes  of  adroinisterinff 
the  Sacraments ;-— they  have  not  even  de- 
scribed the  postare  in  which  the  Eucha- 
rist was  received,  or  the  use  of  leavened 
(H*  mileavened  bread;  (two  points  on 
which,  in  after  ages,  bitter  controversies 
wetie  raised,)  nor  many  other  things  which 
we  are  certain  Paul  (as  well  as  the  other 
Apostles)  ^^  set  in  order,  when  he  came'^ 
to  each  Chnrch. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  plainly 
recorded  that  they  did  establish  Churches 
wherever  they  introduced  the  Gospel; 
that  they  ordained  elders  in  every  city,'* 
and  die  Apostles  again  delegated  that  of- 
fice to  others ;  that  they  did  administer 
the  rite  of  Baptism  to  their  converts ;  and 
that  they  celebrated  the  communion  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  And  besides  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  Christian  Faith  and  Mo- 
rality which  they  sedulously  set  forth, 
they  have  recorded  the  most  earnest  ex- 
hortations to  avoid  ^  confusion'^*  in  their 
poblic  worship;  to  do  ^^all  things  de- 
cently and  in  order ;''  to  ^  let  all  things 
be  done  to  edifying,"  and  not  for  vain- 
glorious display ;  they  inculcate  the  duty 
of  Christians  ^assembling  themselves  to- 
gether" for  joint  worship;  theyt  record 
distinctly  the  solemn  sanction  given  to  a 
Christian  Community;  they  inculcate;]; 
due  reverence  and  obedience  to  those  that 
^  bear  rule"  in  such  a  community,  with 
censure  of  such  as  walk  "disorderly" 
and  ** cause  divisions;"  and  they  dwell 
earnestly  on  the  care  with  which  Chris- 
tian Ministers,  both  male  and  female, 
should  be  selected,  and  on  the  zeal,  and 
discretion,  and  blameless  life  required  in 
them,  and  on  their  soleiiin  obligation  to 
*•  exhort,  rebuke,  and  admonish:"  yet 
with  all  this,  they  do  not  record  even  the 
number  of  distinct  orders  of  them,  or  the 
functions  appropriated  to  each,  or  the  de- 
gree, and  kind,  and  mode  of  control  they 
exercised  in  the  Churches. 

While  the  principles^  m  short,  are 
dearly  recognized,  and  strongly  inculcat- 
ed, which  Christian  Communities  and  in- 
dividual members  of  them  are  to  keep  in 
mind  and  act  upon,  with  a  view  to  the 
great  objects  for  which  these  Communi- 
ties were  established,  the  precise  modes 

•  1  COT'.tnd  1  Tim.  t  Heb.  x.  26. 

4  See  HebrewB  and  Timsthy. 


in  which  tliese  objects  are,  in  each  case^ 
to  be  promoted,  are  left, — one  can  hardly 
doubt,  studiously  left — undefined. 

f  11.  Many  of  the  omissions  1  have 
alluded  to,  will  appear  even  the  mrore 
striking  in  proportion  as  we  contemplate 
with  the  more  minute  attention  each  part 
of  the  sacred  narrative.  For  instance,  it 
is  worth  remarking  that  the  matters  con-J 
oeming  which  the  Apostle  Paul's  Epistles 
do  contain  the  most  detailed  directions, 
are  most  of  them  precisely  those  which* 
every  one  perceives  to  have  relation  only 
to  the  times  in  which  he  wrote ;  such  as' 
the  eating  or  abstaining  from  ^^  meats  of-^' 
fared  to  idols,"  and  the  use  and  abuse  of 
supernatural  gifts.  He  was  left,  it  should 
seem,  unrestrained  in  recording — and 
hence  he  does  record, — ^particular  direc-» 
tions  in  those  cases  where  there  was  n& 
danger  of  those  his  directions  being  ap- 
plied in  all  Ages  and  Countries,  as  bind'' 
mg  on  every  Church  far  ever.  Again, 
almost  every  attentive  reader  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  circtmtstance,  that 
there  is  no  such  description  on  record  of 
the  first  appointment  of  the  higher  Ordertf 
of  Christian  Ministers  as  there  is  (in  Acttf 
vl.)  of  the  ordination  of  the  inferior  Class, 
the  Deacons.  And  this  consideration 
alone  would  lead  a  reflecting  mmd  to 
conclude,  or  at  least  strongly  suspect,* 
that  the  particular  notice  of  this  appoint- 
ment of  Deacons  is  incidental  only,  and 
that  probably  there  would  have  been  ai^ 
little  said  of  these,  as  of  the  Presbyters, 
but  for  the  circumstance  of  the  extraor-^ 
dinary  effect  produced  by  two  of  these 
Deacons,  Stephen  and  Philip,  as  preach- 
ers :  the  narrative  of  their  appointment 
being  a  natural,  and  almost  necessary,  in- 
troduction to  that  of  two  most  important 
events,  the  great  outbreak  of  persecu- 
tion consequent  on  Stephen's  martyrdonr 
(which  seems  to  have  led,  through  the 
dispersion  of  the  Disciples,  to  the  found- 
mg  of  the  first  purely  Gentile  Church,  at 
Antioch,*  and  the  conversion  of  Samaria, 

But  this  conclusion  is  greatly  strength- 
ened, when,  on  a  closer  examination,  we 
find  reason  to  be  convinced  that  these, 
so-called,  first  seven  Deacons,  who  are 
usually  assumed  (for  I  never  met  with 
even  any  attempt  at  proof)  to  have  been 
the  first  that  ever  held  such  an  office, 
were,  in  reality,  only  the  first  Grecianf 


*  See  Encyclop.  Metrop.  (Eccleiiiastical  Hi^ 
tory)  on  the  designation  of  Christians  first  given 
to  tlie  Disciples  at  that  place. 

f  Hellenist,  or  « Grecian,**  is  the  term  con- 
stantly used  for  the  Jews  who  used  the  Greek 
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Peacons,  and  tbafc  there  were  Hebrew 
Deacons  before. 

The  following  extract  from  an  able 
Article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropo- 
litana  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  will 
make  this  point,  I  think,  perfectly  clear. 

''  Meanwhile  within  the  Church  itself 
were  displayed  some  slight  symptoms  of 
discontent,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed 
particularly,  on  account  of  the  measure 
to  which  they  gave  rise.  The  complaint 
is  called  ^  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians 
(or  foreign  Jews)  against  the  Hebrews, 
(or  native  Jews,)  because  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration.' 
Who  these  widows  probably  were  has 
already  been  suggested;  and  if  the  sug- 
gestion, that  they  were  deaconesses,  be 
admitted,  the  grounds  of  the  complaint 
may  be  readily  surmised.  As  the  greater 
sliare  of  duly  would  at  this  time  devolve 
on  the  Hebrew  widows  or  deaconesses, 
they  might  have  been  paid  more  liberally, 
as  their  services  seemed  to  require ;  and 
hence  the  discontent. 

^^This,  it  is  true,  supposes  that  the 
Qrder  of  deacons  and  deaconesses  already 
existed,  and  may  seem  at  first  to  contra* 
diet  the  statement  of  St  Luke,  that  in 
consequence  of  this  murmuring,  deacons 
were  appointed.  It  does  not,  however, 
really  contradict  it;  for  evidently  some 
dispensers  there  must  have  been,  and  if 
so,  either  the  Apostles  must  have  offi- 
ciated as  deacons,  or  special  deacons 
there  must  have  been,  by  whatever  name 
^ey  went.  That  the  Apostles  did  not 
officiate,  is  plain  from  the  tenor  of  the 
narrative,  which  indicates  that  the  appeal 
was  made  to  them,  and  that  they  ex- 
cused tliemselves  from  presiding  person- 
ally at  the  ^ministration,'  (as  was  pro- 
bably desired  by  the  discontented  party,) 
alleging  that  it  was  incompatible  with 
their  proper  duties.  'It  is  not  reason 
that  we  should  leave  the  toard  of  Gody 
and  serve  tables.'  This  very  assertion, 
then,  is  proof  certain  that  they  did  not 
officiate.  Again,  on  reading  over  the 
names  of  the  seven  deacons,  we  find 
them  all  of  the  Grecian  or  Hellenistic 
party ;  Stephen,  Philip,  Prochorus,  Nica- 
nor,  Timon,  Parmenas,  and  Nicolas,  the 
last  of  whom  is  expressly  described  as 
**a  proselyte  of  Antioch."  Now  this 
surely  would  have  produced,  in  turn,  a 
murmuring  of  the  Hebrews  against  the 


ii  aidiftingaishedfiomHeUfln,s^rBe& 
or  Gttit&le  by  natum. 


Grecians,  unless  they  h»d' already  had 
some  in  office  interested  in  looking  after 
their  rights.  With  these  presumptions 
in  favour  of  a  prenous  appointment  of 
deacons,  it  would  seem  then,  that  these 
seven  were  added  to  the  former  number, 
because  of  the  complaint 

^  All  that  is  thus  &r  intimated  of  their 
office  is,  that  they  were  employed  in  the 
daily  distribution  of  the  alms  and  the 
stipends  due  from  the  public  fund.  Whe* 
ther,  even  at  the  first,  their  duties  were 
limited  to  this  department  of  service,  may 
be  reasonably  doubted.  Of  this  portion 
of  their  duties  we  are  now  informed; 
obviously,  because  to  the  unsacisfaetory 
mode  in  which  this  had  been  hitherto 
performed  it  was  owing,  that  the  new 
appointment  took  place,  and  that  the 
subject  was  noticed  at  all.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
young  men  who  carried  out  the  dead 
bodies  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  who 
jare  described  as  'ready'  in  attendance, 
were  of  the  same  order ;  in  other  words, 
deacons  by  office,  if  not  by  name.  What 
nuiy  serve  to  confirm  this  view  of  it  is, 
I  the  opposition  between  what  would  seem 
to  have  been  their  original  title,  and  an- 
other order  in  the  Church.  They  are 
called  ^juniors'  and  ^  young  men,'  (»•«»- 
^1  »fayi0-sM,)  terms  so  strongly  opposed 
to  presbyters  or  elders  as  to  incline  one 
at  the  first  glance  to  consider  them  as 
expressive  of  the  two  orders  of  the 
ministry,  the  seniors  and  the  juniors, 
(the  w^tcB^*^^i  ^laxoMi  and  the  rMrri^* 
)»«»tvo» ;)  the  two  orders,  in  short,  which 
at  length  received  the  fixed  and  perpetual 
titles  of  presbyters  and  deacons. 

^^  Accordmgly,  there  is  no  just  g^round 
for  supposing,  that  when  the  same  term 
deacon  occurs  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul, 
a  difierent  order  of  men  is  intended :  first, 
because  an  office  may  preserve  its  original 
name  long  after  the  duties  originally 
attached  to  it  have  been  changed;  and, 
secondly,  because,  whatever  duties  may 
have  been  added  to  the  office  of  deacons, 
it  is  certain  that  the  duty  of  attending  to 
the  poor  was  for  several  centuries  att^died 
to  it  Even  after  the  deacons  ceased  to 
hold  the  office  of  treasurers,  and  the 
Bishops  began  to  receive  the  revenues  of 
their  respective  sees,  the  distribution  of 
that  portion  which  was  allotted  to  charity 
still  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
deacons.  Hence,  in  a  still  later  period, 
the  title  of  cardinal  deacon ;  and  hence, 
too,  the  appropriation  of  the  term  dia- 
coma  to  those  Churches  wherein  alms 
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c         Used  to  be  eoUacted  and  distributed  to 
;,  ihe  poor. 

I  '*  Not  that  it  is  possible  to  point  out, 

I  with  any  thing  like  precision,  the  course 

I  of  duty  which  belonged  to  the  primitive 

I  deacons.     That  it  corresponded  entirely 

with  that  of  our  present  order  of  deacons 
[  is  very  unlikely,  whatever  analogy   be 

allowed  from  their  relative  situation  in  the 

Church.  As  the  Church  during  the  greater 

part  of  the  first  century  was  a  shifUng, 
,         and   progressive  institution,  their  duties 

probably  underwent  continual  change  and 
,  modiiication.    If  we  were  to  be  guided, 

J  for  instance,  by  the  office  in  which  we 

,  find  the  ^  young  men,'  (yiftvi^Mi,)  engaged, 

,  when  the  dead  bodies  of  Ananias   and 

J  Sapphira  were  removed,  we  should  say 

that  they  performed  the  business  which 

in  the  present  day  would  devolve  on  the 

iuferior  attendants  of  our  churches.     If, 
,  again,  we  were  to  judge  of  their  charac- 

ter from  tiie  occasion  on  which  we  find 
^  tliem  acting  as  stewards  of  the  Church 

fund,  a  higher  station  would  be  doubdess 

assigned  to  them,  but  still,  one  not  more 

nearly  connected  with  the  ministry  of  the 

word,  nor  approaching  more  to  the  sphere 

of  duty  which  belongs  to  our  deacons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  instances  of  Stephen 

and  Pliilip  prove,  that  the  title  was  applied 

to  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  higher 

deporimetUs  of  the  ministry,  although  not 

in  thehig^hest. 
^^  After  all,  it  is  most  likely  that  the 

word  deacon  was  originally  applied,  as 

its  etymology  suggests,  to  all  the  ministers 

of  the   Gospel   establishment.     But  the 

Apostles  having  from  the  first  a  specific 

title,  it  more  properly  denoted  any  minis- 
ter inferior  to  them, — any,  however  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Be- 
tween these,  also,  there  soon  obtained  a 

distinction.     If  we  suppose,  then,  that  the 

seniors^  or  superior  class,  were   distin- 

tioguished  by  the  obvious  title  of  Elder 

deacons,  {v^taBvrt^oi  ^*a»o»oi,)  the  generic 

and  unappropriated  term  ^  deacon'  would 

devolve  on  the  remaining  class.  And  thus 

th^  present  Order  in  the  Church,  to  which 

that  name  is  applied,  may  be  truly  asserted 

to  be  deacons  in  the  apostolical  and  primi- 
tive sense  of  the  word  ;  and  yet,  never- 
theless, much  may  be  said  about  deacons, 

both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the 

writings  of  the  early  fathers,  which  will 

not  apply  to  them." 

Jf  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  think 

it  a  question  of  small  moment  whether 

Stephen  and  his  companions  were  or  were 

not  the  first  Deacons  ever  appointed   let 
E 
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him  consider  that,  however  unimportant 
in  itself,  it  is  one  which  throws  much  ad-^ 
ditional  light  on  the  subject  now  before 
us.  We  not  only  find  few  and  scanty 
records  of  those  details  of  the  Church- 
government  established  by  ihe  Apostles, 
which,  if  they  had  designed  to  leave  a 
model  absolutely  binding  on  all  Christians 
for  ever,  we  might  have  expected  to  find 
fully  and  clearly  particularized,  but  also 
we  find  that  a  part  even  of  what  the  in* 
spired  writers  do  record,  is  recorded  inci- 
dentally only,  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
rest  of  the  narrative  *,  and  not  in  pursu- 
ance of  any  desigii  to  give  a  detailed 
statement  of  such  particulars.  Thus  a 
further  confirmation  is  furnished  of  the 
view  that  has  been  taken ;  viz.,  that  it  was 
the  plan  of  the  Sacred  Writers  to  lay  down 
clearly  the  principles  on  which  Christian 
Churches  were  to  be  formed  and  governed, 
leaving  the  mode  of  application  of  those 
principles  undetennined  and  discretionary. 

§  12.  Now  what  did  the  Holy  Spirit 
design  us  to  learn  from  all  this  ?  In  the 
first  place  "  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear" 
may  draw  from  it,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  a  strong  internal  evidence  of 
the  genuineness  and  of  the  inspired  cha^* 
racter  of  our  Sacred  Books ;  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  contain  what  would  surely 
have  been  found  in  the  works  of  men 
(whether  impostors  or  sincere)  left  to 
themselves  to  record  whatever  seemed  it>* 
teresting  and  important 

And  this  point  of  evidence  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  at  once,  before  we  have 
even  begun  to  inquire  into  the  particular 
object  proposed  in  the  omission ;  because 
we  may  be  sure,  in  this  case,  that  what, 
did  not  come  from  Man  must  have  come 
from  God.* 

But  besides  this  we  may  fairly  infer,  I 
think,  that  what  is  essential  is  to  be  found 
clearly  laid  down  in  Scripture ;  and  that 
those  points  which  are  either  wholly 
passed  over  in  silence,  (when  they  are 
such  that  we  are  certain  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  Apostles  must  have  given 
same  directions  relative  to  them,)  or  are 
slightly  mentioned,  imperfectly  described, 
and  incidentally  alluded  to,  must  belong 
to  the  class  of  things  either  altogether 
indifierent,  or  so  far  non-essential  in  their 
character  that  ^^  it  is  not  necessary  (as  our 
34th  Article  expresses  it)  they  should  be 
in  all  places  one  and  utterly  alike ;" — 
such  in  short  that  divine  wisdom  judged 
it  best  they  should  be  left  to  the  discre- 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  (E.) 
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tion  of  each  Church  in  each  Age  and 
Country/  and  should  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  which  had  been 
distinctly  laid  down  by  divine  authority ; 
while  the  application  of  those  principles 
in  particular  cases  was  left  (as  is  the  case 
with  our  moral  conduct  also!)  ^  ^^^  '^ 
sponsible  judgment  of  Man. 

It  was  designed  in  short  that  a  Church 
should  have  (as  our  34th  Article  ex- 
presses it)  ^  authority  to  ordain,  change, 
and  aboli^  ceremonies  and  rites  resting 
on  Man's  authority  only:''  (this,  be  it 
observed,  including  things  which  may 
have  been  enjoined  by  the  Apostles  to 
those  among  whom  they  were  linings  and 
which,  to  those  persons^  had  a  divine 
authority;  but  which  are  not  recorded 
by  the  sacred  writers  as  enjoined  univer^ 
sally)  ^'so  that  all  things  be  done  to 
edifying :"  but  that  ^^  as  no  Church  ought 
to  decree  any  thing  against  Holy  Writ, 
so  besides  the  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce 
the  belief  of  any  thing  as  necessary  to 
salvation." 

§  13.  And  we  may  also  infer  very 
clearly  from  an  attentive  and  candid  sur- 
vey of  the  Sacred  Writings,  not  only  that 
some  things  were  intended  to  be  absolutely 
enjoined  as  essential,  and  others  ]e(t  to 
the  discretion  of  the  rulers  of  each  Church, 
but  also  that  some  things,  again,  were 
absolutely  excluded^  as  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  a  Christian  Community. 

It  is  very  important  therefore,  and,  to 
a  diligent,  and  reflective,  and  unprejudiced 
reader,  not  difficult, — ^by  observing  that 
the  Sacred  Writers  have  omitted,  and 
what  they  have  mentioned,  and  in  what 
manner  they  have  mentioned  each,  to 
form  in  his  mind  distinctly  the  three 
classes  just  alluded  to :  viz.,  1st,  of  things 
essential  to  Christianity,  and  enjoined  as 
universally  requisite ;  2dly,  those  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  governors  of  each 
Church ;  and  3dly,  those  excluded  as  in- 
consistent with  the  character  of  the  Gos- 
pel religion. 

These  last  points  are  not  least  deserv- 
ing of  a  careful  examination ;  especially 
on  account  of  the  misconceptions  relative 
to  them,  that  have  prevailed  and  still  pre- 
vail, in  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian 
World.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  from 
the  subject  now  immediately  under  con- 
sideration, to  enter  into  a  full  examination 
of  ail  the  features  that  are  to  be  found  in 
most  religions  except  the  Christian,  and 


*  tSee  Appendix,  Note  (T.) 
•\  ElMy  oa  Abolitioii  ot  Law. 


which  might  have  been  expected  to  appear 

in  that,  supposing  it  of  human  origin; 
but  which  are  expressly  excluded  from 
it.  It  may  be  worth  while  however  to 
advert  to  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  CJiristian  Religion,  then,  arose, 
be  it  remembered,  among  a  People  who 
not  only  looked  for  a  temporal  Deliverer 
and  Prince  in  their  Messiah,  but  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  sanction  of  tem- 
poral rewards  and  judgments  to  the  divine 
Law  ;* — whose  Laws,  in  religious  and  in 
secular  matters  alike,  claim^  to  be  an 
immediate  revelation  from  Heaven — whose 
civil  Rulers  were  regarded  as  delegates 
from  ^^  the  Lord  their  God,  who  was  their 
king,"  and  were  enjoined  to  punish  with 
death,  as  a  revolt  from  the  Supreme  Civil 
Authority, — as  a  crime  of  the  character 
of  high- treason, — any  departure  from  the 
prescribed  religion,  it  arose  in  a  Nation 
regarding  themselves  as  subjecta  of  a 
^^  Kingdom  of  God"  that  i^eu,  emphatically, 
a  kingdom  of  this  world :  and  its  most 
prominent  character  was  its  being  ^^a 
Kingdom  not  of  this  world;"  it  was  in 
all  respects  the  very  reverse  in  respect 
of  the  points  just  mentioned,  of  what 
might  have  been  expected,  humanly  speak- 
ing, from  Jewish  individuals,  and  of  wluit 
was  expected  by  the  Jewish  JVation;  and 
it  may  be  added,  of  what  many  Christians 
have  in  every  Age  laboured  to  represent 
and  to  make  it  While  the  mass  of  his 
own  People  were  seeking  ^  to  take  Jesus 
by  force  to  make  Him  a  king,"  (a  proce- 
dure which  has  been,  virtually,  imitated 
by  a  large  proportion  of  his  professed 
followers  ever  since)  He  Himself  and  his 
Apostles,  uniformly  and  sedulously,  both 
in  their  precepts,  and  in  their  conduct, 
rejected,  as  alien  from  the  character  of  the 
Gospel,  all  employment  of  secular  co- 
ercion in  behalf  of  their  religion, — all 
encroachments  on  'Uhe  things  tliat  be 
Caesar's;"  and  maintained  the  purely 
spiritual  character  of  that  ^  Kingdom  iif 
Heaven"  which  they  proclaimed. 

On  this,  every  way  most  important 
point,  I  have  treated  at  large  in  the  first 
Essay  in  this  volume,  and  also,  in  the 
Essay  on  Peisecution,  (3d  Series,)  and  the 
Essap  on  the  Dangers  to  Christianity, 
(4th  Series.) 

§  14.  Moreover  the  Gospel  religion 
was  introduced  by  men,  and  among  men — 
whether    Jews  or  (itentiles^ — who    had 


*  See  Eaaj  I^  lit  Series:  «  On  the  PecQimiw 
■»"  Ac    And  also  Dinoaiae  «  On  UttiootX 
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never  heard  of  of  conceived  «u^H  a  thing 
SB  a  religion  withom  a  Sacrificing  Priest^ 
without  Altars  for  Sacrifice^ — ^without 
Sacrifices  themselves, — without  either  a 
TVmp/^,  or  at  least  some  High  Place, 
Grove,  or  other  sacred  spot  answering  to 
a  Temple; — some  place,  that  is,  in  which 
the  Deity  worshipped  was  supposed  more 
especially  to  dwell.* 

The  Apostles'  preached,  for  the  iirst 
time— the  /irst  both  to  Jew  and  Gentile— 
a  religion  quite  opposite  in  all  these  re- 
spects to  all  that  had  ever  been  heard  of 
before : — a  religion  without  any  Sacrifice 
bat  that  ofl^red  up  by  its  Founder  in  his 
own  person; — without  any  sacrificing 
Priest  (HieTen8)t  except  Him,  the  great 
and  true  High  Priest^!  and  consequently 
with  no  Priest  (in  that  sense^  on  Earth ; 
except  so  far  as  every  one  of  tne  worship- 
pers was  required  to  present  himself  as  a 
**  living  Sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to 
God;"§  find  a  religion  without  any  Tem- 
ple, except  the  collected  Congregation  of 
the  Worshippers  themselves.|| 

Let  any  one  but  contemplate  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  confined — the  local 
character — of  the  Mosaic  system,  and  the 
character  of  boundless  extension  stamped 
on  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  ^  In  the  place 
which  the  Lord  shall  choose*'  (says  Mo- 
ses**  "  to  set  his  Name  therein,  there  shalt 
thou  offer  thy  Sacrifipes."  <*The  hour 
Cometh'*  (says  Jesusff)  "  when  men  shall 
neither  on  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Je- 
rusalem, worship  the   Father;" 

**  wheresoever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."JJ  '^In  his  TRtnple^  (says 
the  Psalmist  ;§§  t.  e.  in  his  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem) "doth  every  one  speak  of  his 

glory  r** **  there  will  P'  (Jehovah) 

*^ dwells  for  I  have  a  delight  therein:'* 
•*Ye  are  the  Temple^^  (says  the  Apostle 
Paul) "  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  dwelhth 
in  you."|!|| 

Now  all  this  is  deserving  of  attentive 


*  Henoe  the  name  of  N««c  from  ntktfi  *<  to 
dwelL"    8ee  Hinds' «<  Throe  Temples." 

f  See  Dieeourse  <'  On  the  GhrUtiui  Piiesthood/' 
appended  to  Bampton  Lecturest 

t  Hebrews,  ch.  iv. 

§  Rom.  xii.  ^This  offering  the  Apostle  calls 
6v9-/str  ^ttr^fy  **  a  living  Sacrifice/'  as  distinguished 
from  the  slain  animals  offered  up  in  other  reli- 
gions ;  and  also  Keymti  kxrfdtf  **  a  retuonabk  (u  e. 
mional)  service/*  as  opposed  to  the  (rrolional 
animals  «lam  on  the  altars. 

1 1  ha've  treated  of  this  point  in  one  of  a  volume 
of  Discourses  delivered  in  Dublin. 

••  Deut  xii.    -ff  John  iv.    ^t  Matt,  iviiL 

h^  Pa.  zxiz.     II  1  Cor.  iii. 


reflection^  both  as  important  in  reference 
to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  true  character 
of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  and  also  as 
furnishing  a  strong  internal  evidence  as  to 
its  origin.  For  not  only  is  it  inconceiv- 
able that  any  impostor  or  enthusiast  would 
have  ever  devised  or  dreamed  of  any  thing 
both  so  strange,  and  so  unacceptable,  as 
must  have  seemed,  in  those  days,  a  reli- 
gion without  Priest,  Altar,  Sacrifice,  or 
Temple,  (in  the  «ense  in  which  men  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  them;)  but  also 
h  is  no  less  incredible  that  any  persons, 
unaided  by  miraculous  powers,  should 
have  succeeded — as  the  Apostles  did — ^in 
propagating  such  a  religion. 

But  what  is  most  to  our  present  pur- 
pose to  remark  is,  that  the  Sacred  W^riters 
did  not  omit  the  mention  of  these  things, 
and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  each 
Church  to  introduce  them  or  not;  but 
they  plainly  appear  to  have  distinctly  ed> 
eluded  them.  It  is  not  that  they  made 
little  or  no  mention  of  Temples,  Sacrifices, 
and  sacrificing  Priests ;  they  mention  then 
and  allude  to  them,  perpetually;  as  exist- 
ing, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms, 
among  the  Jews,  and  also  among  the  Pa- 
gans; and  again,  they  also  perpetually 
mention  and  allude  to  them  in  reference  to 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  invariably,  and 
manifestly,  in  a  different  sense,  Jesuft 
Christ,  as  the  Christian  Priest,  and  Chris- 
tian Sacrifice, — Christians  themselves  as 
"living  Sacrifices," — the  sacrifice  of  bene- 
ficence to  the  Poor,* — the  Temple  com- 
posed of  the  Christian  Worshippers  thensh* 
selves;  who  are  exhorted  to  "build  up** 
(or  edify,  ©wo^o^inr)  one  another,  as  "  liv- 
ing stones'*^  of  the  Temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost; — all  these  are  spoken  of  and  al- 
luded to  continually;  while,  in  the  primary 
and  customary  sense,  the  same  terms  are 
perpetually  used  by  the  same  writers,  ia 
reference  to  the  Jewidh  and  to  the  Pagan 
religions,  and  never  to  the  Christian. 

I  cannot  well  conceive  any  proof  more 
complete  than  is  here  afforded,  that  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  intended  distinctly  to  ex- 
clude and  forbid,  as  inconsistent  with  his 
religion,  those  things  which  I  have  been 
speaking  of.  It  being  the  natural  and  in- 
herent ofiice  of  any  Community  to  make 
by-laws  for  its  own  regulation,  where  not 
restricted  by  some  higher  Authority^  these 
points  are  precisely  those  which  come 
under  that  restriction ;  being  distinctly  ex- 

*  <"  To  do  good  and  to  distribute,  forget  not,  for 
with  such  sacrifices,  (6s9W0  God  is  weU  plBased.** 
tlPeleffiL6,4M. 
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eluded  by  the  Founder  and  Supreme  Go- 
vernor of  the  Universal  Church,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  his  religion. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  therefore, 
— though  in  other  matters  also  experience 
shows  the  liability  of  men  to  maintain  at 
once  opposite  errors, — that  the  very  per- 
sons who  are  for  restricting  within  the 
narrowest  limits, — or  rather,  indeed,  an- 
nulling altogether, — the  natural  right  of  a 
Community  to  make  and  alter  by-laws  in 
matters  not  determined  by  a  superior  au- 
thority, and  who  deny  that  any  Church 
is  at  liberty  to  depart,  even  in  matters  left 
wholly  undecided  in  Scripture,  from  the 
supposed,— or  even  conjectured — practice 
of  the  Apostles,  these  very  persons  are 
fourid  advocating  the  introduction  into 
Christianity  of  practices  and  institutions 
not  only  unauthorized,  but  plainly  ex- 
eluded,  by  its  inspired  promulgators; — 
such  as  Sacrifices  and  sacrificing  Priests ; 
thus,  at  once,  denying  the  rights  which  do 
belong  to  a  Christian  Community,  and  as- 
serting those  which  do  not ;  at  once  fet- 
tering the  Church  by  a  supposed  obliga- 
tion to  conform  strictly  to  some  supposed 
precedents  of  antiquity,  and  boldly  cast- 
ing ofif  the  obligation  to  adhere  to  the 
plainest  injunctions  of  God's  written  word. 
"Full  well  do  ye  reject  the  command- 
ment of  God,  that  ye  may  keep  your  own 
tradition.* 

§  15.  Among  the  things  excluded  from 
the  Christian  system,  we  are  fully  author- 
ized to  include  all  subjection  of  the  Chris- 
tian World,  permanently,  and  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  to  some  one  Spiritual 
Ruler  (whether  an  individual  man  or  a 
Church)  the  delegate,  representative  and 
vicegerent  of  Christ;  whose  authority 
should  be  binding  on  the  conscience  of 
aH,  and  decisive  on  every  point  of  faith. 
Jesus  Himself,  who  told  his  Disciples  that 
it  was  "expedient  for  them  that  He 
should  go  away,  that  He  might  send  them 
another'  Comforter,  who  should  abide 
with  them  for  ever,'*  could  not  possibly 
have  failed,  had  such  been  his  design,  to 
refer  them  to  the  man,  or  Body  of  men, 
who  should,  in  perpetual  succession,  be 
the  depository  of  this  divine  consolation 
and  supremacy.  And  it  is  wholly  in- 
credible that  He  Himself  should  be  per- 
petually spoken  of  and  alluded  to  as  the 
Head  of  his  Church,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  any  supreme  Head  on  Earth,  as 
fully  representing  Him  and  bearing  uni- 
versal rule  in  his  name, — whether  Peter 

•Mark  Vila. 
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or  any  other  Apostle,,  or  any  successor  of 
one  of  these^-^hia,  I  say,  is  utterly  in- 
credible, supposing  the  Apostles  or  their 
Master  bad  really  designed  that  there 
should  be  for  the  universal  Church  any 
institution  answering  to  the  oiacle  of 
God  uniier  the  Old  Dispensatioiu  at  the 
Tabernacle  or  the  Temple. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  speaking  of 
miracles  as  ^  the  signs  of  an  Apostle,^ 
evidently  implies  that  no  one  not  po»- 
sessing  such  miraculous  gifts  as  his,* 
much  .less,  without  possessing  any  at  all, 
^-could  be  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  even 
on  a  level  with  the  Apoetles  ;  yet  he  does 
not,  by  virtue  of  that  his  high  office, 
claim  for  himself,  or  allow  to  Peter  or 
any  other,  supreme  rule  over  all  the 
Churches.t  And  while  he  claims  and 
exercises  tfie  right  to  decide  authoritative- 
ly on  points  of  fiuth  and  of  practice  oa 
which  he  had  received  express  revelations, 
he  does  not  leave  his  converts  any  in- 
junction to  apply,  hereafter,  when  he 
shall  be  removed  from  them,  to  the 
Bishop,  or  Rulers  of  any  other  Church, 
for  such  decisions;  or  to  any  kind  of 
permanent  living  Oracle  to  dictate  to  all 
Christians  in  all  Ages.  Nor  does  he 
even  ever  hint  at  any  subjection  of  one 
Church  to  another,  singly,  or  to  any  num- 
ber of  others  ccrflectively ; — to  that  of 
Jerusalem,  for  instance,  or  of  Rome ;  or 
to  any  kind  of  general  Council. 

It  appears  plainly  from  the  sacred  na^- 
rative,  that  though  the  many  Churches 
which  the  Apostles  founded  were  branches 
of  one  Spiritual  Brotherhood,  of  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Heavenly 
H^ad^ — ^though  there  was  ^  one  Lord,  one 
Faith,  one  Baptism,"  for  all  of  them,  yet 
they  were  each  a  distinct,  independent 
community  on  Earthy  united  by  the  com- 
mon principles  on  which  they  were  found- 
ed, and  by  their  mutual  agreement,  afleo- 
tion  and  respect ;  but  not  having  any  one 
recognized  Head  on  Ear^,  or  acknowledg- 
ing any  sovereignty  of  one  of  these  So- 
cieties over  others.t 

And  as  for— so-called— <Jeneral  Coun- 
cils, we  find  not  even  any  mention  of 
them,  or  allusion  to  any  such  expedient 
The  pretended  first  Council',  at  Jerusalem, 


•  1  Cor.  xiv.  18.  f  Gal  ii.  7—9. 

i  Generally  vpeaking,  the  ApoetleB  appew  to 
hftve  eetabtidied  a  dietinct  Cburah  io  mch  con- 
oderable  city ;  so  that  thore  were  eeveral  even  in 
a  single  Province ;  as  for  instance,  in  Macedonia, 
those  of  Philipfri,  Thessalcmica,  Berea,  Amphi- 
polis,  &c. ;  and  the  like  in  the  Promce  of  Achaia 
andeisawher^ 
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does  seem  to  me*  a  mdet  extitordtnary 
cliimere,  without  any  warrant  whatever 
from  Sacred  History.  We  find  tn  the 
narrative,  that  certain  persons,  coming 
from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  endeavoured 
to  impose  on  the  Gentile  converts  the 
yoke  of  the  Mosaic  Law;  pretending — 
as  appears  pfaiinly  from  the  contextt— to 
have  the  sanction  of  the  Apostles  for  this. 
Nothing  conld  be  more  natural  than  the 
step  which  was  thereupon  taken—- to  send 
a  deputation  to  Jerusalem,  to  inquire 
whether  these  pretensions  were  well 
founded.  The  Apostles,  in  the  midst  of 
an  Assembly  of  the  Eiders  (or  Clergy,  as 
they  would  now  be  called)  of  JerUralera, 
decided  that  no  such  burden  ought  to  be 
imposed,  and  that  their  pretended  sanction 
had  not  been  given.  The  Church  at 
Jeruioilem,  even  independently  of  the 
Apostles,  had  of  course  power  to  decide 
this  last  point ;  i.  e.  to  declare  the  fact 
whether  they  had  or  had  not  given  the 
pretended  sanction:  and  the  Apostles, 
confessedly,  had  plenary  power  to  declare 
the  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  the 
deputation,  accordingly,  retired  satisfied. 
There  is  no  hint,  throughout,  of  any 
summons  to  the  several  Churches  in 
Judea  and  Gbililee,  in  Samaria,  Cyprus, 
Cyrene,  &c.,  to  send  deputations,  as  to  a 
general  Council ;  nor  any  assumption  of 
a  right  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as 
snch,  to  govern  the  rest,  or  to  decide  on 
points  of  faith. 

h  is  vorth  remarking  also,  that,  as  if 
on  purpose  to  guard  against  the  assump- 
tion, which  might,  not  unnaturally,  have 
taken  place,  of  some  supremacy— such  as 
no  Church  was  designed  to  enjoy^*— on 
the  part  of  Jerusalem,  the  fountain-head 
of  the  religion,  it  was  by  the  tpecM  op- 
pmnhneni  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  Saul 
and  Barnabas  were  ordained  to  the  very 
highest  o0ice,  the  Apostleship,  not  by  the 
hands  of  the  other  Jipoatlee^  or  of  any  per- 
son at  Jerusalem^  but  by  the  Elders  of 
^ntioeh.  This  would  have  been  the  less 
Temarkable  had  no  human  ordination  at 
all  taken  place,  but  merely  a  special  im- 
mediate appointment  of  them  by  divine 
revelation.  But  the  command  given  was, 
^  (separate  me  ... .  let  them  go.";];  Some 
reason  for  snch  a  procedure  there  must 
have  been ;  and  it  does  seem  probable 
that  it  was  designed  for  the  very  purpose 
(among  others)  of  impressing  on  men's 


*  86«  BmrneC  on  Article  21.    f  Ads.  xv.  34. 
i  Acts  ziii.  %  8. 


minds  the  independence  and  equality  of 
the  several  Churches  on  Earth. 

On  the  whole,  then,  coosidering  in  ad- 
dition to  all  these  circumstances,  tlie 
number  and  the  variety  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  (to  say  nothing  of  those  of  the 
other  Apostles,)  and  the  deep  anxiety  he 
manifests  for  the  continuance  of  his 
eonvorts  in  the  right  iaith,  and  his 
earnest  waminga  of  them*  against  the 
dangers  to  their  faith,  which  he  foresaw ; 
and  considering  abo  the  incalculable  im- 
portance of  such  an  institution  (supposing 
it  to  exist)  as  a  permanent  living  Oracle 
and  supreme  Ruler  of  the  Church,  on 
Earth ;  and  the  necessity  of  pointing  it 
out  so  clearly  that  no  one  could  possibly, 
except  through  wilful  blindness  and  ob* 
stinacy,  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  place 
and  persons  whom  the  Lord  should  have 
thus  ^  chosen  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell'? 
therein->-e8pecially,  as  a  plain  reference 
to  thie  infidlible  judge,  guide,  and  go^* 
vemor,  would  have  been  so  obvious, 
easy,  short,  and  decisive  a  mode  of  guard- 
ing against  the  doubts,  errors,  and  dissen- 
sions which  he  so  anxiously  appre- 
hended; considering,  I  say,  all  this,  it 
does  seem  to  me  a  perfect  moral  impos- 
sibility, that  Paul  and  the  other  sacred 
writers  should  have  written,  as  they  have 
done,  without  any  mention  or  allusion  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  if  it  had  been  a 
part  (and  it  must  have  been  a  most  essei^ 
tial  part,  if  it  were  any)  of  the  Christian 
System.  They  do  not  fnerely  -omit  all 
reference  to  any  supreme  and  infallible 
Head  and  Oracle  of  the  Universal  Church, 
— to  any  Man  or  Body  as  the  representa- 
tive and  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  but  they 
omit  it  in  snch  a  manner,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  as  plainly  to  amount  to  an 
exclusion. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  circumstance 
of  cmr  Lord's  havmg  deferred  the  Com- 
mencement of  his  Church  till  after  his 
own  departure  in  bodily  person  from  the 
Earth,  seems  to  have  been  designed  as  a 
further  safeguard  against  the  motion  I 
have  been  alluding  to.  Had  He  publicly 
presided  in  bodily  person  subsequently  to 
the  completion  of  the  Redemption  by  his 
death,  over  a  Church  in  Jerusalem  or 
elsewhere,  there  would  have  been  more 
plausibility  in  the  claim  to  supremacy 
which  might  have  been  set  up  and  ad- 
mitted, on  behalf  of  that  Church,  and  of 
his  own  successors  in  the  Government  of 
it    His  previously  withdrawing,  made  it 
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tlie  moM  easily  to  be  Bnderalood  that  He 
was  |o  remain  ike  spiiitaal  Head  in 
Heaven,  of  the  spiritoai  Chufeh  uni- 
rersai;  and  consequently  of  all  partieular 
Churches,  equally,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

§  16.  This  therefoie,  and  the  other 
points  just  mentioned,  must  be  renfarded 
a»  n^tUwely  chatractenstie  of  the  €hn»* 
tian  religion,  bo  less  than  it  is  posititely 
eharaeteriaed  by  those  troths  end  those 
enactments  which  the  inspired  Writers 
lay  down  as  essential.  Their  prohibi* 
tioiis  in  the  one  case  are  as  plain  as  tbeir 
injunctions  in  the  other. 

There  is  not  indeed  any  syetenntie 
emimetalion  of  the  sereml  points  that  are 
excluded  as  inoonststent  with  the  eha- 
laeter  of  the  religion ;  answering  to  the 
prohibition  of  Idolatry  in  the  Decalogue, 
the  enumeration  of  forbidden  meats, 
and  other  such  enactments  of  the  LeTiti- 
eal  Law.  But  the  same  may  be  said  no 
less  of  the  affirraatiye  directions  also  that 
are  to  be  fomd  in  the  New  Testament 
The  fundamental  doctrines  and  the  great 
moral  principles  of  the  Gospel  are  there 
taueht, — for  wise  reasons  no  doubt,  and 
which  I  think  we  may  in  part  pereeive,* 
not  in  creeds  or  other  regular  formolaries, 
but  incidentally,  irreguWly,  and  often  by 
oblique  allusiotts ;  less  staking  indeed  at 
first  sight  than  distinct  enunciations  and 
enactments,  but  oOen  even  the  more  de- 
cisive and  satis^tory  from  that  very  cir* 
cnmstance;  because  the  Apostles  fre- 
qoendy  allude  to  some  truth  as  not  only 
essential,  but  indisputably  admitted,  and 
familiarly  knmtm  to  be  essential  by  Uioee 
they  were  addressing.'f 

On  the  whole  then,  I  cannot  but  think 
an  attentive  and  candid  inquirer,  who 
brings  to  the  study  of  Scripture  no  extra* 
ordinary  learning  or  acuteness,  bat  an 
unprejudiced  and  docile  mind,  may  ascer- 
tain with  reasonable  certainty,  that  there 
are  points — and  what  those  points  are— 
which  are  insisted  on  by  our  sacred 
writers  as  tssefUial;  and  again,  which 
are  excluded  as  ine&nsisUnt  with  the  reli* 
gion  they  taught;  and  again  that  there 
are  many  other  points,-'-4ome  of  them 
such  that  the  Apostles  cannot  but  have 
practically  decided  them  in  one  way  or 
another  on  particular  oceasums^  (such 
as  the  mode  of  administering  the  Ctt<^ 
oharist,  and  many  others)  respecting 
which  they  have  not  recorded  their  de- 
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ciaione,  or  nade  any  geimrml 

to  be  observed  in  all  Ages  and  Countries. 

And  the  inference  eeems  to  be  inevita- 
ble, that  they  fmrpoeely  left  these  points 
to  be  decided  in  eaeh  Age  and  Country 
aeeording  to  the  discretion  of  the  eevend 
Churehes,  by  a  careful  applieaiian  of  the 
principiet  laid  down  l^  Christ  and  his 
Aposilea. 

i  17.  At  vaxianee  with  what  has  been 
now  said,  and  also  at  variance  with  each 
other,,  are  eome  opinions  which  are  to  be 
found  among  different  classes  of  Chri»> 
tians,  in  these,  as  vrell  as  in  former  tioies. 
The  opposite  errors  (as  they  appear  to 
me  to  be)  of  those  opinions  may  in  many 
instances  be  traced,  I  conceive,  in  great 
measnre,  to  the  same  cause ;  to  the  ne- 
glect, namely,  of  thedistioctioii-^obvious 
as  it  is  to  any  tolerably  attentive  reader— 
which  has  been  just  noticed,  between 
those  things,  on  the  one  hand,  which  are 
either  plainly  declared  and  strictly  e»- 
joimd^  or  distincUy  excluded^  by  the  Sa- 
cred Writers,  and  on  the  other  hand,  those 
on  which  they  give  no  distinct  decision, 
injuBctien,  or  prohibition;  and  which  1 
have  thence  concluded  they  meant  to 
place  under  the  jnrisdictioo  of  each  Church. 
To  the  n^gleet  of  this  distinction,  and 
again,  to  a  want  of  due  consideration  of  the 
character,  offices,  and  rights  of  a  Christian 
Commmuty,  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  prevalence  of  ecrore  the  most 
opposite  to  each  other. 

There  are  persons,  it  is  well  known, 
who  from  not  finding  in  Scripture  precise 
directions,  and  strict  commands,  as  u>  the 
constitution  and  regulation  of  a  Christian 
Churehr-ihe  severel  Ordere  of  Christian 
Ministers,-**the  dbtinct  functions  of  each, 
-Hind  other  such  details,  have  adopted  the 
conclusion,  or  at  least  seem  to  lean,  more 
or  less,  towards  the  coacUsion^ — that  it 
is  a  matter  entirely  left  to  each  individual's 
fancy  or  convenience  to  join  one'  Christian 
Society,  or  another,  or  none  at  all ) — to 
take  upon  himself,  or  confer  on  another, 
the  ministerial  ofiice,  or  to  repudiate  al« 
together  any  Chrisyan  Ministry  whatever : 
— 4o  join,  or  withdrew  from,  any  or  every 
religious  Assembly  for  joint  Christian 
worship,  according  to  the  suggestion  of 
his  individual  taste  :— in  short,  (for  this  \» 
what  it  really  amounts  to  when  plainly 
stated)  to  proceed  as  if  the  sanction  ma<- 
nifesdy  given  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apos- 
tles to  the  establishment  of  Christian 
Communities,  and  consequently,  to  ail  the 
privileges  and  powen  implied  in  the  very 
nature  of  a  Community,  .and  also  the  in- 
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coleatkMi  in  Scripture  of  the  frifitiples  on 
which  Christian  Churches  are  to  be  con- 
d«cted,  were  all  to  ^o  for  nothings  unless 
the  applieation  of  these  princtples  to  each 
particular  point  of  the  details  of  Church 
government,  can  also  be  found  no  less 
phiinly  laid  doWn  in  Scripture. 

Now  though  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  insinuating  any  thing  against  the  achuil 
morality  of  life  of  thoiee  who  take  such 
views,  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  their 
mode  of  reasoning  doee  seem  to  me  per- 
fectly analogous  to  that  of  men  who  ^ould 
set  at  nought  all  the  moral  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  and  account  nothing  a  sin  that 
is  not  expressly  particularized  as  forbid- 
den,— ^nothing  a  duty,  that  is  not,  in  so 
many  words,  enjoined.  Persons  who  en* 
tertain  such  lax  notions  as  I  have  been  al* 
Inding  to,  respecting  Church  enactments, 
should  be  exhorted  to  reflect  carefully  on 
'  the  obvious  and  self-evident,  but  often* 
forgotten  truth — the  ofiener  forgotten, 
perhaps,  in  practice,  from  its  being  self- 
evident — ^Ihat  right  and  duty  are  recipro- 
cal ;  and  consequently  that  since  a  Church 
has  a  right  (derived,  as  has  been  shown, 
both  from  the  very  nature  of  a  Community, 
and  from  Christ's  sanction)  to  make  re- 
gulations^ &c.,  not  at  variance  with  Scrip- 
tare  principles,  it  follows  that  compliance 
with  such  regulations  must  be  a  duty  to 
the  individual  members  of  that  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who, 
in  their  abhorrence  and  dread  of  principles 
and  practices  subversive  of  all  good  onler, 
and  tending  to  anarchy  and  to  every  kind 
of  extravagance,  have  thoughtf~-or  at 
least  professed  to  think, — ^that  we  are 
bound  to  seek  for  a  distinct  authoritative 
sanction,  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  eome  other 
ancient*  writings^^-^ome  Tradition  in 
short — for  each  separate  point  which  we 
would  maintain.  They  assume  that  what- 
ever doctrines  or  practices,  whatever  in- 
stitutions, whatever  regulations  respecting 
Church  government,  we  can  conclude, 
either  with  certainty,  or  with  any  degree 
of  probability,  to  have  been  either  intro- 

*  By  «•  ancient^  some  peraons  nndentand  what 
belonss  to  the  firat  three  centaxiM  of  the  Christian 
em ;  wme,  the  first  four ;  some,  seven ;  so  arbitrary 
and  uncertain  ie  the  standard  by  which  some  would 
persuade  us  to  try  questions,  on  which  they,  at  the 
same  time,  teach  us  to  believe  our  Christian  Paith 
and  Chnstian  Hope  are  staked ! 
**  Bcin  velim,  pretioni  chartia  quotua  amget  annus: 

Est  vetQs  atque  probus,  centum  qui  peificit  annoa. 
Quid  1  qui  deperiit  minor  uno  mense  vel  anno, 
Inter  qtuwreferendtiaeritt  veteiesneV*  •  •  • 
Horace,  Bpist  I.  b.  S. 


doced  by  the  Apostles,  or  to  hsre  pra^ 
vailed  in  their  lime,  or  ni  the  time  of  their 
immediate  euccessors,  are  to  be  considered 
as  absolutely  innding  on  all  Christians  for 
ever;~-as  a  model  from  which  noCfaurch 
is  at  liberty  to  depart  And  they  make 
our  membership  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  oar  hopes  of  the  Gospel  si^vatioiit 
depend  on  an  exact  adherence  to  every 
thing  that  is  proved,  or  bdieved,  or  even 
suspected,  to  be  an  apostolical  usage ;  and 
on  our  possessing  what  diey  call  Apoeto* 
lical  Succession ;  that  is,  cm  our  having 
a  Ministry  whose  deseent  can  be  tvaeed 
up,  in  an  unbroken  and  undoubted  chain, 
to  the  Apostles  themselves,  through  men 
regularly  ordained  by  them  or  their  sno* 
cessors,  according  to  the  exact  forms  ori« 
ginally  appointed.  And  all  Christian* 
(so  called)  who  do  not  come  under  tfaia 
deseription,  are  to  be  regarded  either  aei 
outcasts  from  ^^  the  HouMhoid  of  Faith," 
or  at  best  as  in  a  condition  '^  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Samaritans  of  old"  wha 
worshipped  on  Mount  Gerizim,*  or  as  ia 
''an  intermediate  state  between  Chris-* 
tianity  and  Heathenism,"  and  as  ^  left  to 
the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God." 

§  18.  Those  who  on  such  grounds  do« 
fend  the  Institutions  and  Ordinances,  and 
vindicate  the  Apostolical  Character,  of  onr 
own  (or  indeed  of  any)  Church— ^whether 
on  their  own  sincere  conviction,  or  ae 
believing  that  such  arguments  are  ihe  best 
calculated  to  inspire  &e  mass  of  mankind 
with  becoming  reverence,  and  to  repress 
the  evil  of  schism,— do  seem  to  me,  in 
proportion  as  they  proceed  on  those  prin- 
ciples, to  be,  in  the  same  degree,  remov* 
ing  our  institutions  from  a  foundation  on 
a  rock,  to  place  them  on  sand4  Instead 
of  a  clearly*intelligible,  well-established, 
and  accessible  proof  of  divine  sanction  for 
the  claims  of  our  Church,  they  would 
substitute  one  that  is  not  only  obscure, 
disputable,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
mass  of  mankind,  but  even  self-contra> 
dietory,  subversive  of  our  own  and  every 
Churches  claims,  and  leading  to  the  very 
evils  of  doubt,  and  schismatical  division^ 
which  it  is  desired  to  guard  against. 

The  Rock  on  which  I  am  persuaded 
our  Reformers  intended,  and  rightly  in* 
tended,  to  rest  the  Ordinances  of  our 
Church,  is,  the  warrant  to  be  found  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  written  by,  or  under 
the  direction  of  those  to  whom  our  Lord 
had  entrusted  the  duty  of  ''  teaching  men 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  He  had 

*  John  iv. 
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commanded  them."  For  in  those  Scrip 
tares  we  find  a  dWine  sanction  clearly 
given  to  a  regular  Christian  Community,  a 
Church;  which  is,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion in  our  19th  Article,*  "  a  congregation 
(t.  c.  Society  or  Community ;  Ecclesia,)  of 
faithful  men,t  in  the  which  the  pure 
Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacra- 
ments duly  administered  according  to 
Christ^s  ordinance,  in  all  those  things 
which  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the 
same."  Now  since,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  every  Society  must  have  ofii- 
cers  appointed  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
every  Society  that  is  to  be  permanent^  a 
perpetual  succession  of  Officers,  in  what- 
ever manner  kept  up,  and  must  have  also 
a  power  of  enacting,  abrogating  and  en- 
forcing on  its  own  members,  such  regula- 
tions or  by-laws  as  are  not  opposed  to 
some  higher  authority,  it  follows  inevi- 
tably fas  I  have  above  observed)  that  any 
one  wno  sanctions  a  Society,  gives,  in  so 
doing,  his  sanction  to  those  essentials  of 
a  Society,  its  Government, — its  Officers, 
— its  Regulations.  Accordingly,  even  if 
our  Lord  had  not  expressly  said  any  thing 
about  '^  binding  and  loosing,'^  still  the 
very  circumstance  of  his  sanctioning  a 
Christian  Community  would  necessarily 
have  implied  his  sanction  of  the  Institu- 
tions, Ministers,  and  Government  of  a 
Christian  Church,  so  long  as  nothing  is 
introduced  at  variance  with  the  positive 
enactments,  and  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  Himself  and  his 
Apostles. 

§  19.  This,  which  I  have  called  a  foun- 
dation on  a  rock,  is  evidently  that  on 
which  (as  has  been  just  observed)  our 
Reformers  designed  to  place  our  Church. 


*  In  oar  Article  u  it  stands  in  the  English,  it 
ifl  "The  viflible  Church  of  Christ  is,''  &c.;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  more  cor- 
rect version  from  the  Latin  (the  Laiin  Articles 
appear  to  have  been  the  original,  and  the  English 
a  translation — in  some  few  places,  a  careless  trans- 
ktion — ^from  the  Latin)  woald  have  been  "A 
visible  Church,"  Sec  The  Latin  **  Ecclesia 
Ghristi  visibilia"  would  Indeed  answer  to  either 
phrase,  the  want  of  an  arficle  definite  or  indefinite 
in  that  language  rendering  it  liable  to  such  ambi- 
guity. But  the  context  plainly  shows  that  the 
writer  is  not  speakuig  of  the  Universal  Church, 
but  of  particular  Churches,  such  as  the  **  Churches 
of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria  and  Rome."  The  Eng- 
lish translator  probably  either  erred  from  momenta 
ary  inattention,  or  (more  likely)  understood  by 
*<  Ecclesia,"  and  by  **  the  Church,"  the  paiticular 
Church  whose  Articles  were  before  hini,^the 
Church  of  England. 

i  Le.  believera  in  Christ;— fideles 


While  they  strongly  deny  to  any 
Church  the  power  to  ^  ordain  any  thing 
contrary  to  God^s  Word,"  or  to  require  as 
essential  to  salvation,  belief  in  any  thing 
not  resting  on  scriptural  authority,  they 
claim  the  power  for  each  Church  of  or- 
daining and  altering  ^  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies,'' (( so  that  all  &ings  be  done  to  edi- 
fying," and  nothing  "  contrary  to  God'^s 
Word."  They  claim  on  that  ground  for 
our  own  Church  a  recognition  of  that 
power  in  respect  of  the  Forms  of  Public 
Service  ;  on  the  ground,  that  is,  (Art  36) 
that  these  '^  contain  nothing  that  is  in  it- 
self superstitious  and  ungodly." 

And  they  rest  the  claims  of  Ministers, 
not  on  some  supposed  sacramental  virtue 
transmitted  from  hand  to  hand  in  un- 
broken succession  from  the  Apostles,  in 
a  chain,  of  which  if  any  one  link  be  even 
doubtful,  a  distressing  uncertainty  is 
thrown  over  all  Christian  Ordinances, 
Sacraments,  and  Church  privileges  for 
ever ;  but,  on  the  fact  of  those  Ministers 
being  the  regularly  appointed  officers  of  a 
regular  Christian  Community.  **  It  is  not 
lawful  (says  the  23d  Article)  for  any  man 
to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  public 
preaching,  or  ministering  the  sacran^ents 
in  the  congregation-,  before  be  be  /<iv- 
fully  called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same. 
— And  those  we  ought  to  judge  lawfully 
called  and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and 
called  to  this  work  by  men  who  have 
public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the 
Congregation,  to  call  and  send  Ministers 
into  the  Lord's  Vineyard."* 

Those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
foundation  thus  laid, — and  which,  as  f 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  the  very 
foundation  which  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles have  prepared  for  us, — ^who  seek  to 
take  higher  ground,  as  the  phrase  is,  and 
maintain  what  are  called  according  to  the 
modern  fashion  "  Church  principles,"  or 
"  Church-of-£ngland  principles,"  are  in 
fact  subverting  the  principles  both  of  our 
own  Church  in  particular,  and  of  every 
Christian  Church  that  claims  the  inhe- 
rent rights  belonging  to  a  Community, 
and  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  God's 
Word  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  advancing,  but  not  in  the 
right  road, — ^it  is  advancing  not  in  sound 
learning  but  error, — not  in  faith,  but  in 
superstitious  credulity,  to  seek  for  some 
higher  and  better  ground  on  which  to 
rest  our  doctrines  and  institutions  than 
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that  on  which  they  were  placed  by  ^the 
Author  and  Finisher  of  our  Faith.''* 

On  this  point  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
inserting  an  extract  from  a  Charge  (not 
published)  which  was  delivered  a  year 
ago;  because  1  wish  to  point  out,  that 
the  views  I  am  taking,  whether  sound  or 
unsound — and  this  I  sincerely  wish  to 
be  decided  according  to  the  reasons  ad- 
duced— are  at  least  not  hastily  but  deli* 
berately  adopted,  and  have  undeigone  no 
change  in  that  interval. 

^  When  I  speak  of  unceasing  progress, 
—of  continiULl  improvement  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  Christian  life, — as  what 
we  ought  to  aim  at,  both  in  ourselves, 
and  in  those  with  whom  we  have  influ- 
ence, it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  add, 
that  this  does  not  imply  any  attempt  ^  to 
be  wise  above  that  which  is  written,' — 
any  expectation  of  a  new  and  additional 
revelation,  or  of  the  discovery  of  new 
doctrines, — any  pretensions  to  inspira- 
tion,—-or  hopes  of  a  fresh  outpouring  of 
that,  or  of  any  other  miraculous  gifts. 
It  seemed  needful  to  make  this  remark, 
because  such  hopes  have  been  cherished, 
—such  pretensions  put  forth, — from  time 
to  time,  in  various  ages  of  the  Church, 
and  not  least  in  the  present 

^I  have  coupled  together  these  two 
things, — miraculous  gifbs^and  a  new  reve- 
lation, because  I  conceive  them  to  be  in 
reality  inseparable.  Miracles  are  the  only 
sufficient  credentials  on  which  any  one 
can  reasonably  demand  assent  to  doc- 
trines not  clearly  revealed  {to  the  trnder^ 


*  It  is  cnriouR  to  obwrve  how  very  common  it 
is  for  any  Sect  or  Party  to  assume  a  title  indicative 
of  the  very  excellence  in  which  they  are  espe- 
cially deficient,  or  strongly  condemnatory  of  the 
very  errors  with  which  they  are  especially  charge- 
able. Thus,  those  who  ir»m  time  to  time  have 
designaCed  themsel^res  «<  GnosticB,'*  u  e.  perwos 
**  knowing'*  the  Gospel,  in  a  fiu"  superior  degree 
*  to  other  professed  Christians^ — ^have  been  gene- 
rally remarkable  for  their  umit  of  knowledge  of 
the  very  first  rudiments  of  evangelical  truth.  The 
phrase  "  Catholic"  religion,  (t.  e.  "  UmverMd")  is 
the  most  ooounonly  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
•re  the  most  limit^  and  exchmve  in  their  views, 
an4  who  seek  to  shut  out  the  largest  number  of 
Christian  communities  fiom  the  Gospel  covenant 
"  Schism/'  again,  is  by  none  more  loudly  repro- 
bated than  by  those  who  are  not  only  the  imme- 
diate authors  of  schism,  but  the  advocates  of  piin* 
ciplea  tendiog  to  generate  and  perpetuate  schisms 
without  end.  And  « Church-principles," — 
'^Higfa-church  principles," — <«  Church-of-£ngIand 
principles,"— are  the  iavourite  terms  of  those  who 
go  the  furthest  in  subverting  all  these. 

Obvious  as  this  fallacy  is,  there  is  none  more 
eommoaly  sooceesful  in  throwing  men  off  their 
guard. 

F 


standing  of  kit  hearers)  in  ScciptUDe. 
The  promulgation  of  new  articles  of 
faith,  or  of  articles  which,  though  not 
avowedly  new,  are  yet  not  obviously 
contained  in  Scripture,  is  most  presump* 
tuous,  unless  so  audienticated.  And 
again,  pretensions  to  miraculous  powen 
such  as  those  of  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets,— of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  seem 
to  imply  some  such  object  to  be  fur- 
thered by  them.  At  any  rate,  those  who 
shall  have  thus  established  their  claim 
to  be  considered  as  messengers  from 
Heaven,  may  evidently  demand  assent  to 
whatever  they  may  in  that  character 
promulgate.  If  any  persons  therefore 
pretend  to  such  a  mark  of  divine  commis- 
sion as  the  gift  of  tongues,  or  any  such 
power,  no  one  who  admits  their  preten- 
sions can  consistently  withhold  assent 
from  any  thing  they  may  declare  them- 
selves commissioned  to  teach. 

^  And,  again,  if  any  persons  claim  for 
any  traditions  of  the  Church,  an  author- 
ity, either  paramount  to  Scripture,  or 
equal  to  Scripture,  or  concurrent  with 
it,— or,  which  comes  to  the  very  same 
thing,  decisive  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture^* — taking  on  themselves  to  de- 
cide what  is  *>  the  Church,'  and  what  tra- 
dition is  to  be  thus  received, — ^these  per* 
sons  are  plainly  called  on  to  establish  by 
miraculous  evidence  the  claims  they 
advance.  And  if  they  make  their  appeal 
not  to  miracles  wrought  by  themselves, 
but  to  those  which  originally  formed  the 
evidence  of  the  Gospel,  they  are  bound 
to  show  by  some  decisive  proof,  that 
that  evidence  can  fairly  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  and  authenticate  their  preten- 
sion ; — that  they  are,  by  Christ's  decree^ 
the  rightful  depositaries  of  tlie  power 
they  claim. 

^^But  to  such  as  reject  and  protest 
against  all  such  groundless  claims,  an  in- 
terminable field  is  still  open  for  the  appli- 
cation of  all  the  faculties,  intellectual  and 
moral,  with  which  God  has  endowed  us, 
for  the  fuller  understanding  and  develops* 
ment  of  the  truths  revealed  in  his  written 
Word.  To  learn  and  to  teach  what  is 
there  to  be  found ; — ^to  develope  more  and 
more  fully  to  your  own  minds  and  to  those 
of  your  hearers,  what  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  have  conveyed  to  us,  will  be 
enough  and  more  than  enough  to  occupy 
even  a  longer  life  than  any  of  us  can  ex- 
pect 

^^The  Mosaic  Dispensation  was  the 
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dawn  of  'the  daynipdng  from  on  hi^V 
not  yet  aiTived,*-of  a  Sun  only  about  to 
rise.  It  was  a  Revelation  in  itself  imper> 
feet.  The  Sun  of  the  Gospel  arose ;  ^  the 
true  Lights  which  lif  hteth  every  one  that 
ernneth  into  the  world'  appeared :  but  it 
was  partially  hidden,  and  is  so,  still,  by  a 
veil  of  clouds ;— by  prejudices  of  various 
kinds^— 4)y  the  passions,  and  infirmities, 
and  ignorance  of  mankind.  We  may  ad* 
▼»nee,  and  we  may  lead  others  to  advance, 
iiide#nfte]y,  in  the  full  developement  of 
Gospel  truth^-— of  the  real  charaeter  and 
meaning  and  design  of  Christ's  religion ; 
not  by  seeking  to  superadd  something  to 
the  Gospel  reirelation ;  but  by  a  more  cor- 
reet  and  fnller  comprehension  of  it;«-Hsot 
by  increaamg,  absolotdy,  the  light  of  the 
noonday-sun,  but  by  clearing  away  the 
mists  which  obscure  our  view  of  it  Chris* 
tiantty  itself  cannot  be  improved;  bat 
men's  views,  and  estimate,  and  compre- 
hension of  Christianity,  may  be  indefi- 
nitely improved. 

"Vigilant  discretion  however  is  no  less 
needful  than  zeal  and  perseverance,  if  we 
wonld  really  advance  m  the  Christian 
course.  The  most  active  and  patient  tra- 
veller, if  he  be  not  also  watchfully  careful 
to  keep  in  the  right  road,  may,  afler  hav- 
ing once  diveiged  from  it  into  some  other 
tmck,  be  expending  his  energies  in  going 
further  and  flirther  astray,  while  he  fancies 
himself  making  progress  in  his  joamey. 

*^  In  various  ways  is  the  Christian,  and 
not  least,  the  Christian  Minister,  liable  to 
this  kind  of  self-deception.  I  am  not  now, 
yon  will  observe,  adverthig  chiefly  to  the 
danger  of  mistaking  what  is  absolutely 
fidse,  for  true,  or  wrong  for  right;  but 
rather  to  that  of  mistaking  the  real  cha- 
racter of  some  description  of  truth  or  of 
valuable  knowledge.  We  have  to  guard 
against  mistake,  for  instance,  as  to  what 
is  or  is  not  a  part  of  the  Christian-jBeve- 
laHon ; — a  truth  belonging  to  the  Gospel, 
and  resting,  properly,  on  divine  authority. 
While  advancing  in  the  attainment  of  what 
may  be  in  itself  very  valuable  and  import^ 
ant  knowledge,  we  may  be  in  fact  goinff 
further  and  further  in  error,  if  we  confound 
together  the  inspired  and  the  uninspired, 
— the  sacred  text,  with  the  human  com- 
ment. 

"There  are  persons  (such  as  I  have 
above  alluded  to)  who  in  their  zeal — ^in 
itself  laudable — to  advance  towards  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  Gospel  revelation, 
have  conceived  that  they  are  to  seek  for 
this  by  dil^fent  research  into  the  tenets 
and  practices  of  what  is  called  IhePrioiitave 


Chorch;  i  e.  the  CMstiMi  worid  dmriog 
the  first  three  or  first  four  Ages;  and  some 
have  even  gone  so  tar  as  to  represent  the 
revelation  of  the-  Christian  scheme  eon- 
tained  in  the  New  Testanient  as  a  mere 
imperfect  and  uncompleted  outline,  which 
was  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Chureh  m  the 
succeeding  three  centuries;— «as  a  mere 
beginning  of  that  which  the  early  Fathers 
were  empowered  and  commissioned  to 
finish;  though  on  what  grounds  any  kind 
of  authority  is  claimed  for  the  Church 
iheuy  which  does  not  eqoally  belong  to  it 
at  this  day,  or  at  any  intermediate  period, 
no  one,  as  far  as  1  know,  has  even  at- 
tempted to  make  out 

"  Now,  to  leam  what  has  been  said  and 
done  by  eminent  men  in  every  Age  of  the 
Church,  is  of  course  interesting  and  valu- 
able to  a  theological  student  And  a  man 
of  modesty  and  eandonr  will  not  fail  to 
pay  great  attention  to  their  opinions,  in 
whatever  period  they  may  have  lived.  He 
will  also  inquire  with  peculiar  interest  in* 
to  the  belief  and  the  practices  of  those 
who  had  been  instracted  by  the  immediate 
discif^es  and  other  contemporaries  of  the 
Apostles  themsdves.  But  the  mistake  is, 
to  assume,  on  the  groimd  of  presnmptn- 
otts  conjecture  (for  of  proof,  there  is  not 
even  a  shadow)  that  these  men  were  in- 
fallible interpreters  of  the  Aposdea,  and 
had  received  from  them  by  tradition  some- 
thing not  contained,  or  not  plainly  set 
forth,  in  their  writings,  but  which  yet 
were  designed  by  those  very  Apostke  as 
a  necessary  portion  of  Chrisliantty. 

"Not  only  are  all  these  assumptions 
utterly  groundless  and  unwarrantable,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  even  if  there  is  any  thing 
which  we  can  be  morally  certain  teas  prac- 
tised in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  with 
their  sanction  (as  is  the  case  for  instance 
with  the  Agap»  or  Love-feasts)  we  most 
yet  consider  it  as  not  designed  by  them  to 
be  of  ufiiversal  and  perpetual  obligatioa, 
where  they  have  not  distinctly  laid  it  down 
as  such  in  their  writings.  By  omitting,  in 
any  case,  thus  to  record  certain  of  their 
practices  or  directions,  they  have  given  vs 
as  clear  an  indication  as  we  coidd  have 
looked  for,  of  their  design  to  leave  these 
to  the  free  choice  and  decision  of  each 
Church  in  each  Age  and  Country.  And 
there  seems  every  reason  to  think  that  it 
was  on  puipose  to  avoid  misapprshenaions 
of  this  kind,  that  they  did  leave  unreeorded 
so  much  of  what  we  cannot  but  be  sure 
they  must  have  practised,  and  said,  and 
established,  in  the  Churches  under  their 
own  immediate  care. 
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«Ancl  h  akcndd  bt  remembtired  that 
what  some  peraoos  consider  as  the  safe 
side  ia  reepect  of  such  points, — as  the  ex* 
treme  of  scrupulous  and  cautious  venera- 
tion— is  in  truth  the  reverse.  A  wise  and 
right-noi tided  reverence  for  divine  autho- 
rity will  render  us  doubly  scrupulous  of 
reckoning  any  thing  as  a  divine  precept  or 
institution,  without  sufficient  warrant. 
Yet,  at  the  first  glance,  a  readiness  to  be- 
stow religious  veneration,  with  or  without 
good  grounds  (which  is  the  very  charaeier* 
istic  of  superstition)  is  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  sign  of  pre-eroiuent  piety.  Besides 
those  who  hold  the  ^  double  doctrine^—* 
the  ^  disciplina  arcani'«-and  concerning 
whom  therefore  it  would  be  rash  to  pro- 
nounce whether  any  particular  tooet 
taught  by  tiiem  is  one  which  they  in- 
wardly believe,  or  is  one  of  the  exoteric  in- 
structions deemed  expedient  for  the  miilti^ 
tude, — besides  these  persons,  there  are,  no 
doubt,  men  of  sincere  though  mistaken 
piety,  who,  as  has  been  just  intinaated, 
consider  it  as  the  safe  side  iu  all  doubtful 
cases,  to  adhere  with  unhesitating  confi- 
dence to  every  thing  that  tnajf  powhly 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Apostles ; — 
to  make  every  thing  an  article  €i  Christian 
faith  that  could  have  been  implied  in  any 
thing  they  may  have  taught.  But  such 
persons  would  perceive,  on  more  careful 
and  sober  reflection,  that  a  rightly  scrupu- 
lous piety  consists,  as  has  been  said,  in 
drawing  the  line  as  distinctly  as  we  are 
able,  between  what  is,  and  what  is  noti2^ 
9ig7ied  by  our  divine  Instructors  as  a  por- 
tion of  their  authoritative  precepts  and  di- 
rections. It  is  by  this  careful  anxiety  to 
comply  with  their  intention  with  respect  to 
i»,  that  we  are  to  manifest  a  true  venera- 
tion for  them, 

^'  Any  thing  that  does  not  fall  within  this 
rule,  we  may  believe,  but  not  as  a  part  of 
the  Christian  revelation; — we  may  prac- 
tise, but  not  as  a  portion  of  the  divine  tr»- 
slituiione  essential  to  a  Christian  Churchy 
and  binding  on  all  men  in  all  ages :  not, 
in  short,  as  something  placed  beyond  the 
bouads  of  that  ^binding  and  loosing' 
power  which  belongs  to  every  church,  in 
reference  to  things  neither  enjoined  in 
Scripture  nor  at  variance  with  it.  Other- 
wise, even  though  what  we  believe  should 
be,  really,  and  in  itself,  true,  and  though 
what  we  practise,  should  chance  to  be  in 
fact  what  the  Apostles  did  practise,  we 
should  not  be  honouring,  but  dishonouiw 
ing  God,  by  taking  upon  ourselves  to  give 
the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  that  from 
which  He  has  thought  fit  to  withhold  that 


sanction.  When  the  Apostle  Paul  gave  hii 
advice  on  matters  respecting  which  he  ^  had 
no  commandment  from  the  Lord,'  he  of 
course  thought  that  what  he  was  recom- 
mending was  good ;  but  so  far  was  he 
from  presuming  to  put  it  forth  as  a  divine 
command,  that  he  expressly  notified  the 
cotttracy.  Lei  us  not  think  to  manifest 
our  pious  humility  by  reversing  the  Apos* 
tie's  procedure ! 

^  I  have  thought  it  needful,  in  these 
times  especially,  to  insert  this  caution 
against  such  mistaken  efforts  after  ad- 
vancement in  Christian  knowledge  and 
practice ;  against  the  delusions  of  those 
who,  while  they  exult  in  their  imagined 
progress  in  the  Christian  course,  are,  in 
reality,  straying  into  other  paths,  and  foU 
lowing  a  bewildering  meteor." 

§  20.  Those  whose  ^^  Church  priaci-* 
pies"  lead  them  thus  to  remove  from  a 
firm  fo«mdation  the  institutions  of  a  Chris* 
tian  Church,  and  especially  of  our  owui 
and  to  place  them  on  the  sand,  are  more- 
over compelled,as  it  were  with  their  own 
hands,  to  dig  away  even  Uiat  very  founda* 
tion  of  sand.  For,  in  respect  of  our  own 
Church,  since  it  inculcates  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  as  a  fundamental  principle,*  thai 
nothing  is  to  be  insisted  on  as  an  essential 
point  of  &ith,  that  is  not  taught  in  Scrip* 
ture,  any  member  of  our  Church  who 
should  make  essentials  of  points  confess'* 
edly  NOT  found  in  Scripture,  and  who 
should  consequently  make  it  a  point  of 
necessary  fiuth  to  believe  that  these  are 
essentials,  must  unavoidably  be  pronouno* 
ing  condemnation,  either  on  himself,  oi 
on  the  very  Church  he  belongs  to,  and 
whose  claims  he  is  professing  to  fortify. 

But  moreover,  not  from  oar  own  Church 
only,  but  from  the  Universal  Churchy— * 
from  all  the  privileges  and  promises  of 
the  Gospel, — the  principles  I  am  con* 
demning,  go  to  exclude,  k  fairly  followed 
out,  the  very  persons  who  advocate  them. 
For  it  is  certain  that  our  own  institutions 
and  practices  (and  the  like  may  be  said, 
I  apprehend,  of  every  other  Church  in  the 
world)  though  not,  we  conceive,  at  vari* 
anee  with  any  Apostolical  injunctions,  or 
with  any  Gospel  principle,  are,  in  several 
points,  not  precisely  coincident  with  those 
of  the  earliest  Churches.  The  Agapae  for 
instance,  or  ^  Love-feasts,"  alluded  to  just 
above,  have,  in  most  Churches,  been  long 
discontinued.  The  (^Widows"  again, 
whom  we  find  mention  of  in  Paul's  Epis- 
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Ofdinafioa  Ssnrice. 
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ties,  appear  plainly  to  have  been  an  Or- 
der of  Deaconesses  regulariy  appointed 
to  particular  functions  in  the  earliest 
Churches :  and  their  Deacons  appear  to 
have  had  an  office  considerably  different 
from  those  of  our  Church. 

Again,  it  seems  plainly  to  have  been  at 
least  the  general,  if  not  the  universal, 
practice  of  the  Apostles,  to  appoint  over 
each  separate  Church  a  tingU  individual 
as  a  chief  Governor,  under  the  title  of 
^MngeV^  (i.  e.  Messenger  or  Legate  from 
the  Apostles)  or  "  Bishop,"  i.  e.  Superwr 
Undent  or  Overseer.  A  Church  and  a 
DiocEss  seem  to  have  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  coextensive  and  identical. 
And  each  Church  or  Diocess  (and  con- 
sequendy  each  Superintendent)  though 
connected  with  ^e  rest  by  ties  of  Faith 
and  Hope  and  Charity,  seems  to  have 
been  (as  has  been  already  observed)  per- 
fectly independent  as  far  as  regards  any 
power  of  control. 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  Apostles  seems 
to  have  been,  as  has  been  above  remarked, 
to  established  a  great  number  of  snudl 
{\n  comparison  with  modem  Churches) 
oistinct  and  independent  Communities, 
each  governed  by  its  own  single  Bishop, 
consulting,  no  doubt,  with  his  own  Pres- 
byters, and  accustomed  to  act  in  concur- 
rence with  them,  and  occasionally  confer- 
ring with  the  Brethren  in  other  Churches, 
but  owing  no  submission  to  the  rulers  of 
any  other  Church,  or  to  any  central  com- 
mon authority  except  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. And  other  points  of  difference 
might  be  added. 

Now  to  vindicate  the  institutions  of  our 
own,  or  of  some  other  Church,  on  the 
Ground  that  they  <*  are  not  in  themselves 
superstitious  or  ungodly," — ^that  they  are 
not  at  variance  with  Gospel  principles,  or 
with  any  divine  injunction  that  was  de- 
signed to  be  of  universal  obligation,  is 
intelligible  and  reasonable.  But  to  vin- 
dicate them  on  the  ground  of  the  exact 
conformity,  which  it  is  notorious  they  do 
not  possess,  to  the  most  ancient  models, 
and  even  to  go  beyond  this,  and  condemn 
all  Christians  whose  institutions  and  ordi- 
nances are  not  **  one  and  utterly  like"  our 
own,  on  the  ground  of  their  departure 
from  the  Apostolical  precedents,  which  no 
Church  has  exactly  adhered  to,— does 
seem, — to  use  no  harsher  expression, — 
not  a  little  inconsistent  and  unreasonable. 
And  yet  one  may  not  unfrequently  hear 
members  of  Episcopalian  Churches  pro- 
nouncing severe  condemnation  on  those 
of  other  Communions,  and  even  exclud- 


ing them  from  the  Christian  body,  on  the 
ground,  not  of  their  not  being  under  the 
best  form  oi  Ecclesiastical  Government,* 
but,  of  their  wanting  the  very  essentiali 
of  a  Christian  Church :  viz.,  the  very  same 
distinct  Orders  in  the  Hierarchy  that  the 
Apostles  appointed :  and  this,  while  the 
Episcopalians  themselves  have,  univer- 
sally, so  far  varied  from  the  Apostolical 
inBtituti<ms  as  to  have  in  one  Church 
several  Bishops;  each  of  whom  conse- 
quently di^rs  in  the  office  he  holds,  in  a 
most  important  point,  from  one  of  the 
primitive  Bishops,  as  much  as  the  Go- 
vernor of  any  one  of  our  Colonies  doea 
from  a  Sovereign  Prince. 

Now  whether  the  several  alteretioas, 
and  departures  from  the  original  institu- 
tions, were  or  were  not,  in  each  instance, 
made  on  good  grounds,  in  accordance 
with  an  altered  state  of  society,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  even  be  entertained  by 
those  who  hold  that  no  Church  is  com- 
petent to  vary  at  all  from  the  ancient  mo- 
del. Their  principle  would  go  to  exclude 
at  once  from  the  pale  of  Christ's  Church 
almost  every  Christian  Body  since  the 
first  two  or  three  Centuries. 

The  edifice  they  overthrow  crushes  in 
its  fall  the  blind  champion  who  has 
broken  its  pillars. 

§21.  Waiving  however  what  maybe 
called  a  personal  argument,  and  supposing 
that  some  mode  could  be  devised  of  ex- 
plaining away  all  the  inconsistencies  1 
have  been  adverting  to,  still,  if  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity, — at  least  a  consider- 
able portion  of  them — are  not  to  be  found 
in  Scripture,  but  in  a  supplementaiy  Tra- 
dition, which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  works 
of  those  early  Fathers  who  were  ortho- 
dox, the  foundations  of  a  Christian's  Faith 
and  Hope  become  inaccessible  to  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Laity,  and  to  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  Clergy. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  just  as  it  should 
be ;  and  as  it  must  be :  the  unlearned  be- 
ing necessarily  dependent  on  the  learn- 
ed, in  respect  of  several  most  important 
points ;  since  the  great  mass  of  Christians 
cannot  be  supposed  capable  of  even  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues ; 


•  It  is  xemaikable  that  there  are  Pretbjftmant 
also,  who  proceed  on  aimilar  principlfls ;  who  ex- 
tend thai  originany  the  dlatindioa  hc^«n  Bt- 
shops  and  Presbytcre  did  not  exist;  and  (otue- 
gumily  (not  that  Emscopacy  is  not  eaaentud  to 
a  Church  but)  that  Epi«5opal  government  w  an 
unwarrantable  innovaHon — a  u«irpation—a 
pro&iM  depaitme  from  tha  divine  otdinaDec** 
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much  less  of  examining  ancient  mano- 
scripts. 

Now  this  necessity  I  see  no  reason  for 
admitting,  if  it  be  understood  in  the  sense 
that  the  unlearned  must  needs  take  the 
woid  of  the  learned,  and  place  implicit 
reliance*  on  the  good  faith  of  certain  in- 
dividuals selected  by  them  as  their  spiritual 
guides.  It  is  in  their  power,  and  is  surely 
their  duty,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  asser- 
tions of  certain  learned  men  are  to  be 
safely  relied  on.f 

But  when,  in  the  case  now  before  us, 
men  come  to  consider  and  inquire  wjjat 
the  foundation  really  is  on  which  they 
are  told  (according  to  the  principles 
I  have  been  speaking  of)  to  rest  their  own 
hopes  of  eternal  life,  and  to  pronounce 
condemnation  on  those  who  differ  from 
them,  it  cannot  be  but  that  doubt  and  dis- 
satisfaction, and  perhaps  disgust,  and 
danger  of  ultimate  infidelity,  will  beset 
I  them,  in  proportion  as  they  are  of  a 
serious  and  reflective  turn,  and  really 


^  •  See  Appendix,  Note  (I.) 
vf  "  It  is  manifest  that  the  concuirent  testimony, 
positive  or  negative,  of  several  witnesses,  when 
there  can  tiave  been  no  concert,  and  especkllj 
when  theie  is  any  rivalry  or  hostility  between 
them,  carries  with  it  a.  weight  independent  of  that 
which  may  belong  to  each  of  them  considered 
separately.  For  though,  in  such  a  case,  each  of 
the  witnesses  should  be  even  considered  as  wholly 
undeserving  of  credit,  stUl  the  chances  might  be 
faicalculable  against  their  all  agreeing  in  the  same 
fiilsebood.  It  is  in  this  kind  of  testimooy  that 
the  generality  of  mankind  believe  in  the  motions 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  &c. 
Their  belief  is  not  the  result  of  their  own  observa- 
tions and  calculations ;  nor  yet  again  of  their  im- 
plicit reliance  on  the  skill  and  the  good  frith  of 
tny  one  or  more  astronomers ;  but  it  rests  on  the 
tgieement  of  many  independent  and  rival  astro* 
nomers ;  who  want  neither  the  ability  nor  the  will 
to  detect  and  expose  each  other's  enrors.  It  is  on 
iimilar  grounds,  as  Dr.  Hinds  has  justly  observed, 
)  that  alt  men,  except  about  two  or  three  in  a  mil- 
'  lion,  beUeve  in  the  existence  and  in  the  genuine* 
n««  of  manuwriptB  of  uictent  books,  sudi  as  the 
ficriptorea.  It  is  not  that  they  have  themselves 
examined  these;  or  again,  (as  some  represent) 
that  they  rely  implicitly  on  the  good  faith  of  those 
who  profess  to  have  done  so;  but  they  rely  on  the 
eoneurrent  and  unenTitradieted  testimony  of  all 
who  have  made,  or  who  might  fnake,  the  exa- 
niination;  both  unbelievers,  and  believers  of  various 
hostile  sects ;  any  one  of  whom  would  be  sure  to 
seize  any  opportunity  to  expose  the  forgeries  or 
enore  of  his  opponents. 

*•  This  observation  is  the  more  important,  be- 
cause many  persons  are  liable  to  be  startled  and 
dismayed  on  its  being  pointed  out  to  them  that 
they  have  been  believing  something — as  they  are 
led  to  suppose— on  very  insufficient  reasons ;  when 
the  truth  is  perhaps  that  they  have  been  mis-stat- 
ing their  reasons.*— /Wc/oric,  part  I.  ch.  2.  §  4. 


itnxious  to  attain  religious  tnilb.  For 
when  referred  to  the  works  of  the  orlho* 
dox  ancient  Fathers,  they  find  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  these  works  is  lost ;  or 
that  some  fragments,  or  reports  of  them 
by  other  writers,  alone  remain  :  they  find 
again  that  what  has  come  down  to  us  is 
so  yast  in  amount  that  a  life  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  attentive  study  of  even  the 
chief  part  of  it  ;•  they  find  these  Authors 
by  no  means  agreed,  on  all  points,  with 
each  other,  or  with  themselves ;  and  that 
learned  men  again  are  not  agreed  in  the 
interpretation  of  them ;  and  still  less 
agreed  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  each,  and 
,  the  degree  of  weight  due  to  his  judgment 
on  several  points;  nor  even  agreed  by 
some  centuries  as  to  the  degree  of  anH- 
quil^  that  is  to  make  the  authority  of 
each  decisive,  or  more  or  less  approach- 
ing to  decisive. 

Every  thing  in  short  pertaining  to  this 
appeal  is  obscure, — ^uncertain)-— -disputa* 
ble — and  actually  disputed, — to  such  a  de- 
.gree,  that  even  those  who  are  not  able  to 
[read  the  original  authors  may  yet  be  per- 
fectly competent  to  perceive  how  unstable 
a  foundation  they  furnish.  The/ can  per- 
ceive that  the  mass  of  Christians  are 
called  on  to  believe  and  to  do  what  is  es- 
sential to  Christiani  v?  in  implicit  reliance 
on  the  reports  of  their  respective  pastors, 
as  to  what  certain  deep  theological  anti- 
quarians have  reported  to  them^  respecting 
the  reports  given  by  certain  ancient 
Fathers,  of  the  reports  current  in  their 
times,  concerning  apostolical  usages  and 
institutions  !  And  yet,  whoever  departs 
in  any  degree  from  these,  is  to  be  re* 
garded  at  best  in  an  intermediate  state 
between  Christianity  and  Heathenism! 
Surely  the  tendency  of  this  procedure 
must  be  to  drive  the  doubting  into  con- 
firmed (though  perhaps  secret)  infidelity, 
and  to  fill  with  doubts  the  most  sincerely 
pious,  if  they  are  anxiously  desirous  of 
attaining  truth,  and  unhappily  have 
)sought  it  from  such  instructors. 


"^^  Would  not  the  ingenuous  course  be,  for  those 
who  refer  to  the  authority  of  «  The  Fathers,"  to 
state  distinctly,  1st,  lokich  of  these  andent 
writers  they  mean;  and,  2dly,  whether  they  have 
read  these  1  For,  a  very  large  proportion,  even 
of  the  higher  classes,  are  far  from  being  aware  of 
the  voluminous  character  of  the  works  thus 
vaguely  referred  to :  and  being  accustomed,  when 
any  one  refers  to  «*  The  Scriptures,'*  to  under- 
stand  him  as  speaking  of  a  well  known  book, 
which  they  presume  he  professes  to  have  read,  it 
is  likely  they  should  conclude,  uiiUsaa  told  to  the 
contrary,  that  one  who  appeals  to  "  The  Fathers," 
has  himself  read  them., 
t  See  Note,  p.  114. 
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§  22.  Bat  an  attempt  is  usually  made 
to  silence  all  such  doubts  by  a  reference 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  or  the  ^  primi- 
tive^' or  the  **  ancient  Catholic  Church," 
as  having  authority  to  decide, — and  as 
having  in  fact  decided, — on  the  degree  of 
regard  due  to  the  opinions  and  testimony 
of  individual  writers  among  the  Fathers. 
And  a  mere  reference  such  as  this,  ac- 
companied with  unhesitating  assertion,  is 
not    un  frequently  found    to    satisfy  or 
silence  those  who  might  be  disposed  to 
doubL     And  while  questions  are  eagerly 
discussed  as  to  the  degree  of  deference 
due  to  the  ^^  decisions  of  the  universal 
Church,"  some  preliminary  questions  are 
often  overlooked :  such  as, — when,  and 
where  did  any  one  visible  Community, 
comprising  all  Christians  as  its  members, 
exist?    Does  it  exist  still?     Is  its  au- 
thority the    same    as    formerly?      And 
again,  who  are  its  rulers  and  other  offi- 
eers,  rightfully  claiming  to  represent  Him 
who  is  the  acknowledged  Head  of  the 
Universal  (or  Catholic)  Church,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  act  as  his  Vicegerents  on 
Earth  ?    For,  it  is  plain  that  no  society 
that  has  a  supreme  Governor^  can  perform 
any  act,  as  a  Society^  and  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  without  that  supreme  Governor, 
either  in  person,  or  represented  by  some 
one  clearly  deputed  by  him,  and  invested 
with  his  authority.     And  a  Bishop,  Pres- 
byter, or  other  officer,  of  any  particular 
Church,  although  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Universal  Christian  Church,  and  also  a 
Christian  Ecclesiastical  Ruler^  is  not  a 
Roler  of  the  Universal  Church  ;  his  juris- 
diction not  extending  beyond  his  particu- 
lar Diocess,  Province,  or  Church:  any 
more  than  a  European  King  is  King  ojF" 
Europe.     Who  then  are  to  be  recognized 
as  Rulers  of  (not  merely,  in)  the  Uni- 
versal Church  ?     Where  (on  Earth)  is  its 
central    supreme    government,  such   as 
every  single    Community    roust    have? 
Who  is  the  accredited  organ  empowered 
to  pronounce  its  decrees,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  Community  ?    And  where  are 
these  decrees  registered  ? 

Yet  many  persons  are  accustomed  to 
talk  familiarly  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  if  there  were  some 
accessible  record  of  them,  such  as  we 
have  of  the  Acts  of  any  Legislative  Body ; 
and  ^  as  if  there  existed  some  recognized 
functionaries,  regularly  authorized  to  go- 
vern and  to  represent  that  community, 
the  Church  of  Christ;  and"  answering  to 
the  king — senate— or  other  constituted 
authorities,  in  any  secular  conmiunity.  I 


And  yet  no  shadow  of  proof  can  be  offiied 
that  the  Churchy  in  the  above  sense, — the 
Universal  Church,*-can  possibly  give  any 
decision  at  all ; — ^that  it  has  any  consti- 
tuted authorities  as  the  organs  by  which 
such  decision  could  be  framed  or  promuU 
gated  ^— or,  in  short,  that  there  is,  or  ever 
was,  any  one  community  on  earthy  recog- 
nized, or  having  any  claim  to  be  recog- 
nized, as  the  Universal  Church,  bearing 
rule  over  and  comprehending  all  particu- 
lar Churches. 

^  ^  We  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  found- 
ation of  the  Church, — the  authority  of 
the  Church, — the  various  characteristics 
of  the  Church, — and  the  like, — as  if  the 
Church  were,  originally  at  least,  One  So- 
ciety in  all  respects.  From  the  period  in 
which  the  Gospel  was  planted  beyond  the 
precincts  of  JudsBa,  this  manifestly  ceased 
to  be  the  case ;  and  as  Christian  societies 
were  formed  among  people  more  and 
more  unconnected  and  dissimilar  in  cha- 
racter and  circumstances,  the  difiiculty  of 
considering  the  Church  as  One  Society 
increases.  Still,  from  the  habitual  and 
unreflecting  use  of  this  phrase,  ^Mhe 
Church,"  it  is  no  uncommon  case  to 
confound  the  two  notions  j  and  occasion- 
ally to  speak  of  the  various  societies  of 
Christians  as  (me,  occasionally,  as  disH$ut 
bodies.  The  mischief  which  has  been 
grafted  on  this  inadvertency  in  the  use  of 
the  term,  has  already  been  noticed  ;  and 
it  is  no  singular  instance  of  the  enormous 
practical  results  which  may  be  traced  to 
mere  ambiguity  of  expression.  The 
Church  is  undoubtedly  one^  and  so  is  the 
Human  race  one ;  but  not  as  a  Society. 
It  was  from  the  first  composed  of  distinct 
societies ;  which  were  called  one,  because 
formed  on  common  principles.  It  is  One 
Society  only  when  considered  as  to  its 
future  existence.  The  circumstance  of 
its  having  one  common  Head,  (Christ,) 
one  Spirit,  one  Father,  are  points  of  unity 
which  no  more  make  the  Church  One 
Society  on  earth,  than  the  circumstance 
of  all  men  having  the  same  Creator,  and 
being  derived  from  the  same  Adam,  ren- 
ders the  Human  Race  one  Family.  That 
Scripture  often  speaks  of  Christians  gene- 
rally under  the  term,  "  the  Church,"  is 
true ;  but  if  we  wish  fully  to  understand 
the  force  of  the  term  so  applied,  we  need 
only  call  to  niind  the  frequent  analogous 
use  of  ordinary  historical  language  when 
no  such  doubt  occurs.  Take,  lor  example 
Thucydides'  History  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  iVar.  It  contains  an  account  of  the 
traiisactioas  of  two  opposed  partieS|  each 
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made  up  of  many  distinct  corotnuniiies ; 
on  (he  one  side  were  Democracies,  on 
tfie  other  Oligarchies.  Yet  precisely  the 
same  use  is  made  by  the  historian  of  the 
terms  **the  Democracy"  and  **  Oligar- 
chy," as  we  find  Scripture  adopting  with 
regard  to  the  term  "  the  Church."  No 
one  is  misled  'by  these  so  as  to  suppose 
the  Community  of  Athens  one  with  that 
of  Corey ra,  or  the  Theban  with  the 
Lacedaemonian.  When  the  heathen  writer 
speaks  of  "  the  Democracy  of"  or  "  in" 
the  various  democratical  States,  we  natur- 
ally understand  him  to  mean  distinct  So- 
cieties ybrmed  on  similar  principles;  and 
so,  doubtless,  ought  we  to  interpret  the 
sacred  writers  when  they,  in  like  manner, 
make  mention  of  the  Church  of,  or  in, 
Antioch,  Rome,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  &c. 

" '  But  there  was  also  an  especial  reason 
why  the  term  Church  should  have  been 
often  used  by  the  sacred  writers  as  if  it 
applied  to  One  Society.  God's  dispensa- 
tion had  hitherto  been  limited  to  a  single 
society, — the  Jewish  People.  Until  the 
Gospel  was  preached,  the  Church  of  God 
toas  One  Society,  it  therefore  sometimes 
occurs  with  the  force  of  a  transfer  from 
the  objects  of  God^s  former  dispensation, 
to  those  of  his  present  dispensation.  In 
like  manner,  as  Christians  are  called  '^  the 
Elect,"  their  bodies  ^  the  Temple,"  and 
their  Mediator  '*the  High  Priest;"  so, 
their  condition,  as  the  objects  of  God's 
new  dispensation,  is  designated  by  the 
term  « the  Church  of  Christ,"  and  « the 
Church." 

^ '  The  Church  is  one^  then,  not  as  con- 
sisting of  One  Society,  but  because  the 
various  societies,  or  Churches,  were  then 
modelled,  and  ought  still  to  be  so,  on  the 
same  principles  •,  and  because  they  enjoy 
common  privileges, — one  Lord,  one  Spirit, 
one  Baptism.  Accordingly  the  Holy 
Ghost,  through  his  agents  the  Apostles, 
has  not  left  any  detailed  account  of  the 
formation  of  any  Christian  society ;  but 
He  has  very  distincly  marked  the  great 
principles  on  which  all  were  to  be  founded, 
whatever  distinctions  may  exist  amongst 
them.  In  short  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  by  the  Apostles  was  not  analo- 
gous to  the  work  of  Romulus,  or  Solon ; 
it  was  not,  properly,  the  foundation  of 
Christian  societies  which  occupied  them, 
but  the  establishment  of  the  principles  on 
which  Christians  in  all  ages  might  form 
societies  for  themselves.' — Encyclopcedia 
MetropolUana.  "  Age  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers,"  p.  774. 

^The  above  account   is  vnilidenily 


established  even  by  the  mere  negative 
circumstance  of  the  absence  of  all  men- 
tion in  the  Sacred  Writings  of  any  one 
Society  on  earth,  having  a  Government 
and  oiBcers  of  its  own,  and  recognized 
as  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church: 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  particular 
Churches  at  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Rome, 
Corinth,  &c.,^-of  the  seven  Churches  in 
Asia,  —  and  of  'the  care  of  all  the 
Churches'  which  Paul  had  founded, 
would  have  rendered  unavoidable  the 
notice  of  the  One  Church  (had  there  been 
any  such)  which  bore  rule  over  all  the 
rest,  either  as  its  subjects,  or  as  provin- 
cial departments  of  it. 

'*  This  negative  evidence,  I  say,  would 
alone  be  fully  sufficient,  considering  that 
the  whole  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the 
side  of  those  who  set  up  such  a  claim. 
He  who  appeals  to  the  alleged  decisions 
of  a  certain  Community,  is  clearly  bound, 
in  the  first  place,  to  prove  its  existence. 
But  if  we  proceed  to  historical  evidence, 
we  find  on  examination,  that  there  never 
toas  a  time  when  the  supremacy  of  any 
one  Church  was  acknowledged  by  all,  or 
nearly  ail  Christians.  And  to  say  they 
ought  to  have  done  so,  and  that  as  many 
as  have  refused  such  submission  are  to 
be  regarded  as  schismatics  and  rebels,  is 
evidently  to  prejudge  the  question. 

**The  Universal  Church,  then,  being 
oTie,  in  reference  not  to  any  one  Govern- 
ment on  earth,  but  only  to  our  Divine 
Head,  even  Christ,  ruling  Christians  by 
his  Spirit,  which  spoke  to  them  from 
time  to  time  through  the  Apostles  while 
these  were  living,  and  speaks  still  in  the 
words  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  it  fol- 
lows that  each  Christian  is  bound  (as  far 
as  Church  authority  extends)  to  submit 
to  the  ordinances  and  decisions, — not  re- 
pugnant to  Scripture,  (see  Art  xxxiv.,)  of 
the  particular  Church  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

"  If  it  were  possible  that  all  the  Chris- 
tians now  in  existence— suppose  260  roil* 
lions— >could  assemble,  either  in  person, 
or  by  deputation  of  their  respective  Clergy, 
in  one  place,  to  confer  together:  and  that 
the  votes,  whether  personal  or  by  proxy, 
of  230  or  240  millions  of  these  were  to 
be  at  variance  (as  in  many  points  they 
probably  would  be)  with  the  decisions 
and  practices  of  our  own  Church ;  we 
should  be  no  more  bound  to  acquiesce 
in  and  adopt  the  decision  of  that  majority, 
even  in  matters  \^'hich  we  do  not  regard 
as  essential  to  the  Christian  Faith,  Siaa 
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we  should  be,  to  pass  a  law  for  iMs 
realm^  because  it  was  approved  by  the 
majority  for  the  hum^dn  race.^'^^ 

Many  persons  are  accustomed  to  speak 
as  if  a  majority  had  some  natural  inherent 
right  to  control  and  to  represent  the 
whole  of  any  Assembly  or  Class  of  per- 
sons. We  are  told  of  this  or  that  being 
"  held  by  most  of  the  early  Fathers ;" — 
of  the  opinions  or  practices  of  "  the 
greater  part  of  the  members  of  the 
early  Church ;" — of  the  "  decision  of 
the  majority  oP'  such  and  such  a  Coun- 
cil, &c.  No  doubt,  tchen  other  points 
are  equals  the  judgment  of  a  greater 
number  deserves  more  consideration  than 
that  of  a  less;  but  a  majority  has  no  such 
controlling  or  representing  power,  except 
by  express^  arbitrary  regulation  and 
enactment;  and  regulations  as  to  this 
point  difler  in  different  cases.  Thus,  the 
decision  of  a  Jury^  in  England,  is  their 
nnanimoiis  decision ;  in  Scotland,  that  of 
two-thirds ;  a  decision  of  the  House  of 
Peers  is  that  of  a  majority  of  those  who 
are  (personally,  or  by  Proxy)  present ; — 
of  the  House  of  Commons, — of  a  majo- 
rity in  a  House  of  not  less  than  forty ; 
&c.  And  when  there  is  no  express 
enactment  or  agreement  on  this  point, 
nothing  can  fairly  be  called  an  opinion 
or  decision  of  such  and  such  persons, 
except  one  in  which  they  all  concur. 
When  they  do  not,  we  then  look,  not 
merely  to  the  numbers^  bat  also  to  the 
characters  and  circumstances  o(  each 
party. 

Many  again  are  misled  by  the  twofold 
ambiguity  in  the  phrase  ''Authority  of 
the  Catholic  (or  Universal)  Church;" 
both  "  Authority,"  and  "  Church"!  being 
often  employed  in  more  than  one  sense. 
Authority,  in  the  sense,  not  of  power  J[.  but 
of  a  claim  to  attention  and  to  deference, 
(more  or  less  as  the  case  may  be,)  belongs 
of  course  to  the  ''Universal  Church," 
meaning  thereby  not  any  single  Society^ 
but  Christians  generally  throughout  all 
regions ; — the  "  Christian  W^orld,"  or  (in 


•  Essays,  4th  Series,  pp.  166—171. 

f  See  Appendix,  Note  (K.) 

t  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Power  (or  Author- 
^Hy  in  that  sense)  in  reference  to  any  particular 
act,  or  decision,  does  not  admit  of  degrees.  A 
man  may  indeed  have  more  or  less  power  than 
another ;  that  is,  he  may  here  rightful  power  to 
do  something  which  another  cannot:  bnt  with 
respect  to  any  specified  act,  he  either  has  the 
power,  or  he  has  it  not  On  the  other  hand, 
**  Authority*'  in  the  sense  of  a  claim  to  deference, 
admits  of  infinite  degrees. 


modem  phraseology)  "the  Christian 
Public."  Whatever  is,  or  has  been, 
attested,  or  believed,  or  practised,  bv  all 
of  these,  or  by  the  greater  part  of  them, 
or  by  several  of  those  whom  we  may 
regard  as  the  best  and  wisest  among 
them, — is,  of  course,  entitled  to  a  degree 
of  attentive  and  respectful  consideration, 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

It  is  in  quite  a  different  sense  that  we 
speak  of  the  "Authority,"  for  instance, 
of  Parliament ;  meaning,  of  an  Act  of 
Parliaments  regularly  passed  according  lo 
the  prescribed  forms,  and  claiming  (if  not 
at  variance  with  the  divine  laws)  submis- 
sion— compliance — obedience;  quite  in- 
dependent of  any  approbation  on  our  part 

And  yet  one  may  find  it  asserted,  as  a 
matter  that  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  is  to 
be  taken  for  granted,  as  "generally  ad- 
mitted, except  by  those  trained  in  a  mo- 
dem school,  that  any  particular  Church 
owes  obedience  to  the  Universal  Church, 
of  which  it  is  a  part."  Such  assertions 
sometimes  come  from  men  of  acknow- 
ledged learning;  in  reality  far  too  learned 
not  to  be  thpmselves  well  aware  that  diere 
never  was^  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  j 
any  such  Body  existing  as  could  claim,  on 
the  plea  of  being  the  recognized  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  Christian  Wodd, 
this  "obedience,"  from  each  particular 
Church ;  and  hence,  these  bold  assertions 
will  often  succeed  in  overawing  the  timid, 
in  deceiving  the  ignorant  and  inconsider- 
ate, and  in  satisfying  the  indolent 

The  temptation,  doubtless,  is  very 
strong— especially  for  those  who  would 
maintain  doctrines  or  practices  tliat  are, 
seemingly  at  least,  at  variance  with  Scrip- 
ture— to  make  an  appeal  to  a  standard 
that  is  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, and  that  is  in  all  respects  so  vague; 
to  a  vast  and  indefinite  number  of  writers, 
extending  over  a  very  long  and  indefrute 
space  of  time ; — and  to  avail  oneself  of 
the  awe-inspiring  force  of  sacred  names, 
by  exhorting  men,  in  the  apparent  lan- 
guage of  Scripture* — (for  no  such  passage 
really  exists)  to  "  hear  the  Church  !^ 

•  Our  Lord  directs  his  disciples,  in  the  event  of 
a  dispute  between  two  individaals,  to  refer  the 
matter,  in  the  last  rosort,  to  the  decision  of  the 
Congregation,  Assembly,  or  Church  (Ecclofls;) 
and  that  if  any  one  disobey  (or  "  refine  to  hear, 
as  our  transiatws  render  it)  this,  he  is  to  be  re- 
garded « as  a  heathen,"  dec,  Hf  *nc  'uau^^^ 
jrat^fltxsvjTii.  Those  who  adduce  this  passage,  would, 
it  may  be  presumed,  have  at  least /w^/€rrerf  bring- 
ing forward,  if  they  could  have  found  one,  soniei** 
sage  of  Scripture  whkii  does  support  their  views. 
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§  23.  The  readiness  wiih  vrhich  some 
persons  acquiesce,  at  least  profess  to  ac- 
quiesce, in  supposed  decisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal or  Catholic  Church,  using  the  term 
in  a  sense  in  which  it  can  even  be  proved 
that  no  such  Community  ever  existed  on 
Earth,  and  of  General  Councils,  such  as, 
in  fact,  never  met,  and  of  Traditions  se- 
veral of  which  are  such  as  to  need  proof, 
first,  how  far  they  are  genuine,  and  next, 
how  far,  if  admitted  to  be  genuine,  they 
would  be  binding  on  all  Christians, — this 
ready  acquiescence,  I  say,  Ls  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, when  we  consider  that  many 
of  the  points  which  afe  attempted  to  be 
supported  by  an  appeal  to  such  authority, 
do,  in  fact,  stand  in  no  need  of  that  sup- 
port, but  have  a  firm  foundation  in  Scrip- 
ture, by  virtue  of  the  powers  plainly  con- 
ferred by  Christ  Himself  on  Christian 
Communities. 

Any  forms,  for  instance,  for  Public 
Worship,  and  for  the  Ordaining  of  Chris- 
tian Ministers,  which  "contain  (as  our 
Reformers  maintain  respecting  those  they 
sanctioned*)  nothing  that  is  in  itself  su- 
perslitious  and  contrary  to  God's  Word," 
are  plainly  binding,  by  Christ's  own 
sanction,  on  the  members  of  the  Church 
that  appoints  them. 

But  some,  it  should  seem,  are  not 
8atis6ed  with  a  justljicaiion  of  their  own 
ordinances  and  institutions,  unless  they 
can  find  a  plea  for  condemning  all  those 
who  differ  from  them.  And  this  plea 
they  seek,  not  by  endeavouring  to  show 
the  superior  expediency,  with  a  view  to 
decency,  good  order,  and  edification  of 
the  enactments  they  would  defend,  but  by 
maintaining  the  obligatory  character  of 
supposed  apostolical  traditions ;  and  then 
tHey  are  driven,  as  I  have  said,  to  shifl 
our  own  institutions  from  the  foundation 
on  a  rock,  to  place  them  on  sand. 

When  one  sees  persons  not  content 
with  ^e  advantages  Ihey  enjoy,  onleM 
they  can  exclude  others,  and  in  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so,  ^'falling  into  the  midst 
of  Uie  pit  they  have  digged  for  another," 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  recalling  to 
one's  mind  the  case  of  Haman,  and  the 
result  of  his  jealousy  of  Mordecai. 

Some  persons  have  endeavoured,  from 
time  to  time,  to  represent  our  Reformers 
as  appealing  to  the  practice  of  what  is 
called  the  Primitive  Church,  and  to  the 
writings  of  the  early  Fathers^  as  the  prin- 
cipal,— ^or  as  one  principal— -ground  on 
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which  they  rest  the  vindication  of  their 
own  decisions;  and  as  taking  for  their 
authoritative  standard  of  rectitude  and 
truth  in  religious  matters,  not  Scripture^ 
alone,  but  Scripture  combined  and"  blend- 
ed with  Tradition," 

And  it  is  very  true  that  they  do  (as  it 
was  perfectly  natural  they  should,  en- 
gaged as  they  were  in  controversy  with 
the  Romanists)  frequently  refer  to  the 
records  which  their  opponents  appealed 
to,  in  order  to  show  that  the  very  author- 
ities these  last  were  accustomea  to  rely 
on,  are  in  fact  opposed  to  them.  They 
point  out  the  proofs  extant  that  many 
doctrines  and  practices  which  had  been 
made  to  rest  an  supposed  ancient  tradition, 
were  in  fact  comparatively  modern  inno- 
vations ;  and  they  vindicate  themselves 
from  the  charge  of  innavaiion  in  some 
points  by  referring  to  ancient  precedents. 
All  this  is  perfectly  natural  and  perfectly 
justifiable.  But  it  is  quite  a  dififerent  thing 
&om  acknowledging  a  decisive  authority 
in  early  precedents,  and  in  Tradition, 
either  ajone,  or  "blended  with  Scrip- 
ture."**^  If  any  man  is  charged  with  in- 
troducing an  unscriptural  novelty^  and  he 
shows  first  that  it  is  scriptural^  and  then, 
(by  reference  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
lived  long  ago)  that  it  is  no  novelty^  it  is 
roost  unreasonable  to  infer  that  Scripture 
authority  would  have  no  weight  with  him 
unless  backed  by  the  opinions  of  fallible 
men. 

No'  one  would  reason  thus  absurdly  in 
any  other  case.  For  instance,  when  some 
bill  is  brought  into  one  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  it  is  represented  by  its 
opponents  as  of  a  navel  and  unheard-of 
character,  it  is  common,  and  natural,  and 
allowable,  for  its  advocates  to  cite  in- 
stances of  similar  Acts  formerly  passed. 
Now,  how  absurd  it  would  be  thought  for 
any  one  thence  to  infer  that  those  who 
use  such  arguments  must  mean  to  imply 

^that  Parliament  has  no  power  to  pass  an 

__ 

*  The  maxim  of  «  abundans  cautela  nocet  ne- 
mini"  is  by  no  meam  a  safe  one  if  applied  with- 
out limitation.    See  Logic,  b.  ii.  ch.  6,  §  6.) 

It  ia  aometimea  impradent  (and  some  of  oar 
Divines  have^  I  thiBk*  committed  this  impni- 
dence)  to  attempt  to  **make  aasiuranoe  doubly 
sure"  by  briDging  forward  confirmatory  reasons, 
which,  though  id  themselves  perfecUy  fair,  may 
be  interpreted  unfairly,  by  representing  them  as  ait 
acknowledged  tru/Mperuafr/!p  foundation ;— by  aa> 
snming,  lor  instance,  that  an  iq^peal  to  sudk  and 
soch  of  the  ancient  Fattwn  or  Ooondls,  in  con* 
finnation  of  aome  doctrine  or  practice,  ia  to  be  un- 
derstood as  an  admission  that  It  would  &II  to  the 
ground  if  no^  so  confirmed. 
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Act  nnlesa  it  can  be  sliowii  that  similar 
'  Acts  have  been  passed  formerly  ? 

If  any  Bishop  of  the  present  day  should 
be  convinced  that  such  and  such  Theolo- 
gians,— ancient  and  modem — had  given 
correct  and  useful  expositions  of  certain 
parts  of  Scripture,  he  could  not  but  wish 
that  the  Clergy  he  ordained  should  give 
similar  expositions ;  and  he  would  proba- 
bly recommend  to  their  attentive  perusal 
the  works  of  those  theologians.  Now 
(iow  monstrous  it  would  be  to  represent 
nim,  on  such  grounds,  as  making  those 
works  a  standard  of  faith  conjoitUly  with 
JBcripture  ? 

(k  a  like  character  is  the  very  reference 

:    have  now  been  making  to  the  documents 

7Wt  forth  by  those  Reformers  themselves.  1 

certainly  believe  them  to  be  in  accordance 

with  the  principles  above  laid  down  as 

scriptural  and  reasonable:  but  I  protest 

and  so  probably  would  they)   against 

'  blending  with  Scripture"  the  writings  of 

the  Reformers,  to  constitute  jointly  a  rule 

of  faith  binding  on  every  Christian's  con- ; 

science.  If  any  one  is  convinced  that  the  * 

doctrines  and  practices  and  institutions  of 

»ur  Church  are  unscriptural,  he  is  bound 

i  m  conscience  to  leave  it. 

Our  Reformers  believed,  no  doubt,  that 
their  institutions  were,  on  tJie  whole,  simi- 
far  to  those  of  the  earliest  Churches ; 
perhaps  they  may  have  believed  this  simi- 
arity  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is ;  but 
what  is  the  ground  on  which  they  rested 
the  claim  of  these  institutions  to  respect- ' 
fill  acquiescence  ?  On  the  ground  of  their 
*  not  being  in  themselves  superstitious,  t 
and  ungodly,  and  contrary  to  God^s 
ffbrd;^^ — on  the  ground  of  the  "  power ' 
of  each  particular  Church  to  ordain  and  ' 
abrogate  or  alter"  (though  not  wantonly  j 
and  inconsiderately)  Church-rites  and  [ 
ceremonies,  provided  nothing  be  done 
contrary  to  Scripture.  So  also,  they  be- 
lieved, no  doubt,  that  the  doctrines  they 
taught,  and  which  they  commissioned 
others  to  teach,  were  such  as  had  been 
taught  by  many  early  Fathers ;  and  think- 
ing this,  they  could  not  but  wish  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Clergy  should  coincide 
with  that  of  those  Fathers  :  but  what  was 
the  rule  laid  down, — the  standard  fixed 
on,  for  ascertaining  what  should  be  taught 
as  a  part  of  the  Christian  Religion  ?  It 
was  Holy  Scripture;  not  Scripture  and 
Tradition,  jointly  and  "  blended  together;'"' 
but  the  Written  Word  of  God ;  nothing 
being  allowed  to  be  taught  as  an  Article 
of  faith  that  could  not  ilience  be  proved. 
Again,  they  doubtless  believed  that  there 


were  early  precedents  for  the  form  of 
Church-government  they  maintained, — 
for  the  different  Orders  of  the  Ministry, 
and  for  the  mode  of  appointing  each. 
They  believed,  no  doubt,  as  a  fact,  that 
the  Apostles  ordained  Ministers,  and  these 
others,  and  so  on  in  succession,  down  to 
the  then-existing  period.  But  what  was 
the  basis  on  which  they  deliberately  chose 
to  rest  their  system  ?  On  the  declared 
principle  that ''  those  and  those  only  are 
to  be  accounted  as  lawfully  appointed 
Ministers  who  are  called  and  sent  out  by 
those  who  have  aulliority  in  the  Congrega- 
tion" (or  Church)  "  to  call  and  send  la- 
bourers into  the  Lord's  vineyard :"  and 
though  themselves  deliberately  adhering 
to  episcopal  Ordination,  they  refrain,  both 
in  the  Article  on  the  "  Church"  and  in 
that  on  **  ministering  in  the  Church"  from 
specifying  Episcopacy  and  episcopal  Or- 
dination as  among  the  essentials. 

§  24.  Some  individuals  among  the  Re- 
formers have  in  some  places  used  lan- 
guage which  may  be  understood  as  im- 
plying a  more  strict  obligation  to  conform 
to  ancient  precedents  than  is  acknow- 
ledged  in  the  Articles.  But  the  Articles 
being  deliberately  and  jointly  drawn  up 
{or  the  very  purpose  of  precisely  deter- 
mining what  it  was  designed  should  be 
determined  respecting  the  points  they 
treat  of,  and  in  order  to  supply  to  the  An- 
glican Church  their  Confession  of  Faiih 
on  those  points,  it  seems  impossible  that 
any  man  of  ingenuous  mind  can  app^^al 
from  the  Articles,  Liturgy,  and  Rubric^ 
put  forth  as  the  authoritative  declarations 
of  the  Churchy  to  any  other  writings, 
whether  by  the  same  or  by  other  authors.* 

•  Articles  XIX.  xx.  xxiaxxxrv.  xxxn. 

«XIX.  Oftht  CAureA.— The  visible  Church 
of  Christ  f"  ecclesia  Christi  vimbtlis  eat,'*  &.c  evi- 
dently A  vitible  Church  of  Chrnt  is  a  eongf«g»> 
tion,  fte.]  is  a  congregation  of  fritMU  men,  in  the 
whieh  fbe  pare  Woid  M  God  is  preMbedi,aiidthe 
Sacnunents  be  duly  admiaistered  acoofding  to 
Christ's  ozdinanoe  in  all  those  things  that  of  ne- 
ceeeity  are  requisite  to  the  same. 

«  As  the  Church  ciJerwtakm^  Akxaniria  and 
j4nftoeA,  have  enned;  so  also  the  Church  of  IZome 
haCh  emd,  not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of 
Ceremonies,  bat  aho  in  mattots  <^  Faith. 

•<XX.  Of  the  AuthorUy  of  the  Chureh.^ 
The  Chnrch  hath  power  to  decree  Rites  and  Ceie> 
monies,  and  authority  in  Controversies  of  Faith : 
and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Church  to  oidaxn 
any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  God's  VforA  written, 
neither  may  it  so  axpoond  one  pkee  of  t^criptare, 
that  it  be  repugnant  to  another.  Where£are»  al- 
though the  Church  be  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of 
holy  Writ,  yet,  as  it  onght  not  todeove  any  thing 
against  the' same,  so  beaidea  the  wbm  ought  it  tf^ 
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On  the  contrary,  the  very  ciTCtunstances 
that  opinione  going  far  beyond  what  the 
Articles  express,  or  in  other  respects  con- 
siderably differing  from  them,  did  exist, 
and  were  well  known  and  current^  in  the 
days  of  our  reformers,  gives  even  the  tn&re 
force  to  their  deliberate  omissions  of  these, 
and  their  distinct  declarati<xi  of  what  they 
do  mean  to  maintain.  It  was  not  hastily 
and  unadvisedly  t^iat  they  based  the  doc- 
trines of  their  Church  on  "  the  pure  Word 
of  God,"  and  the  claim  of  their  Church 
to  the  character  of  a  Christian  Commu- 
nity, on  its  being  a  ^^Congregation  of  be- 
lievers, in  which  that  pure  word  is 
preached,  and  the  Christian  Sacraments 
duly  administered." 

Whatever  therefore  may  have  been  the 
private  opinion  of  any  individuals  among 
their  number,  they  have  declared  plainly 

to  enfbroe  «iy  thing  to  be  beliered  for  neoetHly 
of  Salvation. 

"  XXIII.  Of  Ministering  in  ike  Congregaiion, 
— >It  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him 
the  office  of  public  preaching,  or  ministering  the 
Sacraments  in  the  Congregation,  before  he  be  law- 
fully called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same.  And 
those  we  ought  to  judge  lawfully  called  and  sent, 
which  be  chosen  and  called  to  this  work  by  men 
who  hare  public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the 
congregation,  to  call  and  send  Ministers  into  the 
Lord's  vineyard. 

«XXXIV.  Of  the  Ihtditunu  of  fhe  Churi^ 
-^t  is  not  necessary  that  Traditions  and  Geremo- 
sies  be  in  all  places  one,  and  utterty  like;  for  at  all 
times  the^  have  been  divers,  and  may  be  changed 
according:  to  the  diversities  of  countries,  times,  and 
men's  ma  nners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against 
God*s  "Word.  Whosoever  through  his  private 
judgment,  willingly  and  purposely,  doth  openly 
break  the  tnditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Chuieh, 
which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority, 
ought  to  J^  rebuked  openly,  (that  others  may  fear 
to  do  tho  like,)  as  be  that  offendclh  against  the 
common  order  of  the  church,  and  hurteth  the  au- 
tlMifily  of  the  Magittmte^^kid  wootideth  the  eon- 
seiences  of  the  weak  brMhren. 

'^  Every  particular  or  national  Chttvch  halh  au- 
thority to  onlain,  change,  and  abolish,  ceremonies 
or  rites  of  the  Church  ordained  only  by  man's  au- 
thority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying. 

«  3fXXV J.  Of  ConaeeraHon  of  Bishops  and 
Minisiers^^Tim  Book  of  Consecration  of  Aieh- 
WshofM  tod  Bishops,  and  Oideongof  Priests  and 
Beacons,  lately  set  forth  in  ihe  time  of  £dward  the 
Sixth,  and  confirmed  at  the  same  time  by  authority 
of  Parliament,  doth  contain  all  things  necessary 
to  such  consecration  and  Ordering :  neither  hath 
it  any  thing  that  of  itself  is  snperstitioos  and  un- 
godly. And  theiefbre  whosoever  ate  conseerhted 
or  ordered  according  to  the  Rites  of  that  Book, 
«mce  the  second  year  of  the  focenamed  King  Ed- 
ward onto  this  time,  or  hereafter  shall  be  consecrat- 
ed or  ordered  according  to  the  same  Rites;  we 
decree  all  such  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully 
consecrtited  and  oidered." 


what  it  vns  they  agreed  in  r^rding  a«  a 
safe  and  sufficient  fdundation,  and  as  es- 
sential, and  consequently  requiring  to  be 
set  forth  and  embodied  in  the  Symbol  or 
Creed  of  their  Church. 

But  neither  the  Reformers  of  our  Church, 
nor  any  other  human  being,  could  frame 
any  expressions  such  as  not  to  admit  of 
being  explained  away,  or  the  consequences 
of  tkeiti  somehow  evaded,  by  an  ingenious 
person  who  should  resolutely  set  himself 
to  the  task.  And  accordingly  our  Church 
has  been  represented  as  resting  her  doc- 
trines and  her  claims  on  Scripture  and 
Tradition/(nn%,  and  ^  blended^' together. 

We  have  been  told  for  instance  of  a 
person  held  up  as  a  model  of  pure  Jin^ 
glican  Church  principles^  that  he  ^  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  inspiration 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  whether  in' 
Scripture  or  Antiquity.^'  And  again  we 
have  been  told  that  ^Rome  differe  from 
us  as  to  the  authority  which  she  ascribes 
to  tradition :  she  regards  it  as  co-ordinate, 
our  divines  as  Ai^-ordinate ;  ^  to  the  way 
in  which  itisto  be  employed^  she,  as  in- 
dependent  of  Holy  Scripture;  ours,  as 
subservient  to,  and  blended  with  it:  as  to  ^ 
its  limits^  she  supposes  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  has  the  power  of  imposing  new  ar- 
^clee  neeessary  to  be  believed  for  salva^ 
tion;  ours,  tliat  all  such  articles  were 
comprised  at  first  in  the  Creed,  and  that 
the  Church  has  only  the  power  of  clearing, 
defining,  and  expounding  these  fixed  ar» 
ticles.'> 

Now  whether  the  above  description  be 
a  correct  one  as  far  as  regards  the  tenets 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  1  do  not  pretend 
to  decide,  nor  does  it  belong  to  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  inquire  :  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  tenets  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
is  such  as  1  feel  bound  to  protest  against. 
If  indeed  by  **««"  and  ^our  divines*^ 
is  to  be  understood  certain  individuals 
who  profess  adherence  to  the  Church  of 
England^  the  above  description  is,  no 
doubt,  very  correct  as  far  as  relates  to 
THSM :  but  if  it  be  meant  that  such  are 
the  tenets  of  our  Church  itself  as  set  forth 
in  its  authoritative  Confession  of  Faith, — 
the  Articles, — nothing  can  be  more  utterly 
unfounded,  and  indeed  more  opposite  to 
the  truth.  Our  Church  not  only  does  not 
^  blend  Scripture  with  Tradition,'*  but 
takes  the  most  scnipulous  care  to  dis^ 
iinguish  from  every  thing  else  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  the.sufHcient  and  sole  au- 
thoritative standard. 

Our  Reformers  do  not  merely  omU  to 
'  ascribe  to  any  Oeed  ox  other  statement 
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of  any  doctrine,  an  inirinsie  authority,  or 
one  derived  from  tiadition,  but  in  the  Ar- 
ticle on  the  three  Creeds,*  they  take  care 
distinctly  to  assign  the  ground  on  which 
those  are  to  be  retained ;  viz.,  that  ^  they 
may  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ" 

§  26.  As  for  the  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween making  Tradition  on  the  one  hand 
^^  an  authority  co-ordinate  toiih  Scripture," 
on  the  other  hand  ^subordinate  and 
blended  with  Scripture,"  I  can»ot  but 
think  it  worse  than  nugatory*!  The 
latter  doctrine  I  have  no  seruple  in  pro- 
nouncing the  worse  of  the  two ;  because 
while  it  Wrtually  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
it  is  more  insidious,  and  less  likely  to 
alarm  a  mind  full  of  devout  reverence  for 
Scripture. 

When  men  are  told  of  poifats  of  faith 
which  they  are  to  receive  on  the  authority 
of  Tradition  alone,  quite  independently  of 
any  Scripture  warrant,  they  are  not  luir 
ykely  to  shrink  from^this  with  doubt  or  a 
disgust,  which  they  are  oAen  relieved  from 
at  once,  by  a  renunciation,  in  words,  of 
such  a  claim,  and  by  being  assured  that 
Scripture  is  the  supreme  Authority,  and 
that  Tradition  is  to  be  received  as  its 
handmaid  onl^, — as  not  independuit  of  it, 
hut  ^^subordmate  and  blended  with  it" 
And  yet  if  any  or  every  part  of  Scripture 
10  to  be  interpreted  according  to  a  sup* 
posed  authoritative  Tradition,  and  from 
that  interpretation  there  is  to  be  no  appeal^ 
it  is  plain  that,  to  all  practical  purposes, 
ikis  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  ail  inde- 
pendent Tradition.  For  on  this  system, 
any  thing  may  be  made  out  of  any  thing. 

*  Nor,  by  the  way,  is  it  trae  that  our  Church 
hail  declared,  in  that,  or  in  any  other  Article,  <*  that 
ad  aach  Articles  as  are  necessary  to  be  believed 
far  SaWation  were  comprised  at  first  in  the  [Apos- 
tles'] Greed.  This,iniact,isneithflr  donei,norwas 
ialended  to  be  done,  by  the  Irameisof  that  Crsed; 
if  at  least  they  held— -as  I  doubt  not  th^  did — 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement :  for  this  is  not  at 
all  meniionea  in  the  Apostles*  Creed.  The  cause, 
I  have  no  doubt,  was  that  the  doctrine  had  not  in 
the  earliest  ages  been  ditpisted*  But  at  any  rate, 
the  fiMt  is  oeitam,  that  the  Creed  does  dweU  on 
the  reality  of  the  historical  transaction  only,  the 
actual  death  of  Christ,  without  asserting  for  whom 
or  for  what  He  suffered  death. 

I  It  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that  all  persons 
who  take  this  view  are,  themselves,  disposed  to 
jam  tfas  Romish  Choich,  or  to  think  little  of  the 
difiarenoes  between  that  and  their  own.  Pistino 
tions  may  be  felt  as  important  by  one  person,  which 
may  appear  to  otherg,  and  may  really  be,  utterly 
insignificant  The  members,  for  instance,  of  the 
Bnssian  branch,  at  least,  of  the  Greek  Church,  are 
said  to  abhor  t'nu^wonhip,  while  they  pay  to 
pieiwtB  «B  adontion  whioh  PntostMito  weald 
raiaid  as  equally  sapeistitietts. 


The  Jews  may  resort*  whenerer  it  suits 
their  purpose,  (and  often  do,)  lo  an  appeal 
to  their  ScripturesiifTfiRPRETSD  according 
to  their  traditi&ny  in  behalf  of  any  thing 
they  are  disposed  to  maintain.  I  remember 
conversing  some  years  ago  with  an  edu- 
cated Jew  on  the  subject  of  some  of  their 
observances,  and  remarking,  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  that  their  prohibition 
of  eating  butter  and  flesh  at  the  same  meal, 
rested,  I  supposed,  not  like  several  other 
prohibitions,  on  the  Mosaic  written  Laws, 
but  on  Tradition  alone.  No,  he  assured 
me  it  was  prohibited  in  the  Law.  I  dare 
say  my  readers  would  be  as  much  at  a 
loes  as  I  was,  to  guess  where.  He  refened 
me  to  Exod.  xxiii.  19. 

In  like  manner,  if  any  ordinary  student 
of  Scripture  declares  that  he  flods  no 
warrant  there  for  believing  in  the  bodily 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
that  he  finds  on  the  contrary  our  Lord 
Himself  declaring  that  ^it  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth,"  (giveth  life ;)  « the/e*A 
profiteth  nothingy'^^  he  is  told  that  Tradi- 
tion directs  us  to  interpret  literally  the 
words  ^  This  is  my  Body,"  and  that  he 
must  not  presume  to  set  up  his  ^  private 
judgment"  against  the  interpretation,  and 
this,  when  perhaps  he  is  assured  by  tlie 
same  person,  on  similar  grounds,  that 
^^  the  whde  Bible  is  one  great  Parable !" 

If  again  he  finds  the  Apostles  ordain* 
ing  Eiders,  (Presbyters,)  and  never  allud- 
ing to  any  person,  except  Christ  Him- 
self, as  bearing  any  such  office  in  the 
Christian  Church  as  that  of  the  Levitical 
Priest,  (Hiereus)  he  is  told,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Tradition,  which  he  must  not 
dispute^  that  Presbyter  means  Hiereus,  a 
sacrificing  Priest  Mahomet's  application 
to  himself  of  the  prophecy  of  Jesus,  that 
He  would  "send  another  Paraclete"  or 
Comforter,  was  reeeif ed  by  his  foUowos 
on  similar  grounds;  that  is,  it  was  an  ia> 
terpretatiott  which  he  chose  to  put  on  the 
words ;  and  woe  to  him  who  should  dis- 
pute it ! 

If  again  we  find  the  whole  tenor  of 
Scripture  opposed  to  invocation  of  Saints, 
and  Image-worship,  we  may  be  told  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  invocation  of  Saints 
which  the  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  by 
Tradition,  allow  and  encourage.  And  so 
on,  to  an  indefinite  extent;  just  as  efifec- 
tnally,  and  almost  as  easily,  as  if  Tradi- 
tion had  been  set  up  independent  of 
Scripture,  instead  of  being  ^blended 
with  it"* 

•      •  See  PoweU  on  TiaditiQiir^  14-17. 
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"Tradition''  and  '* Church  inteq)reta- 
tion''  are  made,  according  to  this  system, 
subordinate  to,  and  dependent  on  Scrip- 
ture, much  in  the  same  way  that  some 
parasite  plants  are  dependent  on  the  trees 
that  support  them.  The  parasite  at  first 
clings  to,  and  rests  on  the  tree,  which  it 
gradually  overspreads  with  its  own 
foliage,  till  by  little  and  HtUe,  it  weakens 
and  completely  smothers  it : 

**  Miiaturque  novas  frondes,  et  non  saa  poma.*' 

And  it  may  be  added  that  the  insidious 
character  of  this  system  is  still  further 
increased,  if  the  principle  be  laid  down 
without  following  it  out,  at  once,  into  all 
the  most  revolting  consequences  that  may 
follow,  aud  that  have  followed,  from  its 
adoption.  For  by  this  means  a  contrast 
IB  drawn  between  the  most  extravagant, 
and  a  far  more  moderate,  system  of  false* 
hood  and  superstition ;  and  it  is  insinu- 
ated that  this  favourable  contrast  is  the 
result  of  the  one  being  built  on  "co- 
ordinate" and  the  other  on  "subordi- 
nate" Tradition ;  the  real  difference  being 
only  that  every  usurped  and  arbitrary 
power,  is  usually  exercised  with  compttreh 
live  leniency  at  first^  till  it  has  been  well 
established.  Let  but  the  principle  which 
is  common  to  both  systems  be  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  one  may  be  easily  made 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  other. 

And  all  this  time  the  advocates  of  this 
authoritative  tradition  may  loudly  pro- 
claim that  they  require  no  assent  to  any 
thing  but  what  "may  be  proved  by 
Scriptuire ;"  that  is,  proved  to  them  ;  and 
which,  on  the  ground  of  their  conviction, 
must  be  implicitly  received  by  every  man. 
It  is  nnost  important, — ^when  the  expres- 
sion is  used  of  "  referring  to  Scripture  as 
the  infallible  standard,"  and  requiring 
assent  to  such  points  of  faith  only  as  can 
be  thence  proved,  to  settle  dearly,  in  the 
outset,  the  imporUint  question,  "proved 
to  whom  ?"  If  any  man  or  Body  of  men 
refer  us  to  Scripture,  as  the  sole  authori- 
tative standard,  meaning  that  we  are  not 
to  be  called  on  to  believe  any  thing  as  a 
necessary  ^oint  of  faith,  on  their  word, 
but  only  on  fur  own  conviction  that  it  is 
scriptural,  then  they  place  our  faith  on 
the  basis,  not  of  human  autlioritfr,  but  of 
divine.  But  if  they  call  on  t»,  as  a  point 
of  conscience,  to  receive  whatever  is 
proved  to  their  satisfaction  from  Scrip- 
tures, even  though  it  may  appear  to  us 
unscriptural,  then,  instead  of  releasing  us 
from  the  usurped  authority  of  Man  taking 
the  place  of  God,  they  are  placing  on  us 


two  burdens  instead  of  one.  ^Tou  re- 
quire us,"  we  might  reply,  "  to  believe, 
first,  that  whatever  you  teach  is  true^ 
and  secondly,  besides  this,  to  believe  also, 
that  it  is  a  truth  contained  m  Scripture ; 
and  we  are  to  take  your  tbord  for  both !" 

§  26.  I  can  imagine  persons  urging,  in 
reply  to  what  has  been  said,  the  import- 
ance of  giving  the  people  religious  instruct 
tion  over  and  above  the' mere  reading  of 
Scripture — ^the  utility  of  explanations  and 
comments, — and  the  necessity  of  creeds 
and  catechisms,  &c.;  and  dwelling  also  on 
the  reverence  due  to  antiquity,  aiul  on  the 
arroganey  of  disregarding  the  judgment 
of  pious  and  learned  men,  especially  of 
such  as  lived  in  or  near  the  times  of  the 
Apostles. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that 
nothing  at  variance  with  all  this  has  been 
here  advanced.  The  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  as  to  the  facts,  that  such  and  such 
doctrines  or  practices  did  or  did  not  pre- 
vail in  their  own  times,  or  that  such  and 
such  a  sense  was,  in  their  times,  conveyed 
by  certain  passages  c^  Scripture,  may  often 
be  very  valuabk ;  provided  we  keep  clear 
of  the  mistake  of  inferring,  either  that 
whatever  isandent  is  to  be  supposed 
apostolical,  or  even  necessarily,  in  accord* 
once  with  apostolical  teaching;  (as  if  ei^ 
rors  had  not  crept  in,  even  during  the  iifia- 
time*  of  the  Apostles,)  or  again,  that  every 
practice  and  regulation  that  really  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Apostles  (and  which,  ther^ 
fore,  must  be  concluded  to  have  been  the 
best,  at  thai  time)  was  designed  by  them, 
— ^when  they  abstained  [see  ^  16]  from  rer 
cording  it  in  writing, — to  be  of  universal 
and  eternal  obligation; — in  short,  that 
they  entrusted  to  oral  Tradition  any  of  the 
essentials  of  Christianity .f  And,  agaii), 
the  opinions  of  any  author,  ancient  or 
modern,  are  entitled  to  respeetful  consi^ 
deration  in  proportion  as  he  may  have 
been  a  sensible,  pious,  and  learned  man : 
provided  we  draw  the  line  distinctly  be- 
tween the  works  of  divine  messengers  ia- 
spired  from  above,  and  those  of  fallible 
men. 

But  what  is  the  object  (unless  it  be  to 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  (L.) 

f  And  yet  one  may  f  nd  pefeona  deTendfaig  this 
view  by  alleging  (hat  we  htfre  the  Seriptwes  them- 
aelvee  by  Tradition.  Any  one  may  be  bebeved  to 
be  aeriotu  in  orging  eoeh  an  argument,  if  it  ia 
fonnd  that  he  plaoea  as  much  oonfidenoe  in  the 
genuineneaa  of  «ome  aoeoont  that  haa  been  trane* 
mitted  from  mouth  to  mouth  hy  popular  mnwun 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  aa  in  a 
Istterthat  haa  been  transmitted  0f«r  the  sai 
8ee  Appeodiz,  Note  (KA 
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inyatkfy  the  leadera,  and  draw  off  their 
aUention  from  the  real  question)  of  dwell- 
ing on  trttths  which  are  universally  ad- 
mitted/ not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice, 
by  Christians  of  every  denomination  ?  Ca- 
techisms, oral  dr  written^ — expositions  of 
Scripture^— religious  discourses  or  tracts, 
of  some  kind  or  other,  &.c.,  are  in  use, 
more  or  leas,  among  all.  The  utility,  and 
indeed  necessity,  of  human  instruction, 
both  £or  young  Christians  and  adults,  has 
never,  that  1  know  of,  been  denied  by  any 
Christian  Church  or  denomination.  The 
only  important  distinction  is  between  those 
who  do,  and  those  who  do  not,  permit, 
und  invite,  and  encourage  their  hearers  to 
^^  search  the  Scriptures  whether  these 
things  be  so,^'  which  they  are  taught  by 
their  pastors. 

It  IS  to  be  observed,  however,  that  what 
1  am  speaking  of  is  a  reference  to  Scrip- 
ture, as  the  sole  ham  of  the  articles  of 
necessary  faith^— *the  only  decisive  aur- 
thorily. 

Some  persons,  while  claiming  reception 
£or  such  and  such  confessions  of  faith, 
daelare  continually  and  with  much  earnest- 
ness, that  they  are  teaching  nothing  but 
what  is  ^  casLformahle  to  Scripture,^' 
^^agreecUile  to  Scripture,"  &.c.  And  the 
unwary  are  often  misled  by  not  attending 
to  the  important  distinction  between  this, 
*— betwe«i  what  is  simply  agreeable  to 
Scripture, — and  what  is  derived  from 
Scnpiuxej-— founded  on  it,  and  claiming 
no  other  authority. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  are  not  at  variance^  but  conr 


formaJfle  to  each  other,  this  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  saying  that  either  of  them 
derives  all  its  authority  from  the  other. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  our  Reformers  do  not 
maintain  merely  that  the  Creeds  which 
they  receive  are  agreeable  to  Scripture  ; 
but  that  they  are  to  be  received  because 
they  may  be  proved  from  Scripture. 

The  distinction,  as  I  have  above  re* 
marked,  is  apparent  only,  and  not  really 
important,  between  those  who  require  the 
acceptance  of  what  they  teach,  independ- 
ently of  Scripture,  and  those  who  do  refer 
to  Scripture  as  the  ground  of  their  own 
conviction,  or  at  least  as  confirmatory  of 
their  teaching,  but  require  their  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture  to  be  im^icitly  re* 
ceived;  denying  to  individuals  the  right 
and  the  duty*  of  judging  ultimately  for 
themselves.  The  real  distinction  is  be- 
tween those  who  do,  and  those  who  do 
not  recognize  this  right  and  duty.  For 
if  a  certain  comment  is  to  be  received  in^ 
plicitly  and  without  appeal,  it  not  only  is 
placed,  practically,  as  far  as  relates  to  every 
thing  except  a  mere  question  c^  dignity^ 
on  a  level  with  Scripture,!  but  has  also  a 
strong — and  as  experience  has  abundantly 
proved, — ^an  increasing  tendency  to  super- 
sede it  A  regular  and  compact  system 
of  theology,  professedly  compiled  from 
Scripture,  or  from  '' Scripture  and  Tradi- 
tion blended  together,'^  if  it  be  that  which^ 
after  all,  we  must  acquiesce  in  as  inikliible, 
whether  it  accord  or  not  with  what  ap- 
pears to  i»  to  be  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
being  more  compendious  and  methodical 
than  the  Sacred  Books  themselves,  will 
naturally  be  preferred  by  the  learner.  And 
all  study,  properly  so  called,  of  the  rest  of 


•  It  la  no  uncommon  piacUce  with  some  writers,  _^     ^^ 

to  shelter  (as  in  the  present  instencc)  some  pam-  g^VipTu^'— Ffw  on  \h^^^^ 

doxical  tenet,  when  opposeii,  under  the  guise  of  »^'*F*"*''»     v*"*  ""     V, T    •:  ""rF"""*"'** 

--  -."»-.-  such  a  comment  would  be  Itself  a  part  of 

Scripture,  infallible  and  divinely  inspired, 
as  much  as  the  rest) — all  lively  interest  in 


n  truism;  and,  when  this  baa  been  admitted  witb- 
oat  suspioion,  to  unraaak  the  batteiy  as  it  were, 
•nd  by  a  aeenuiigly  alight  change^  to  convert  a 
self-evident  and  insignificant  truth  into  a  dogma 
of  fearful  importance.  Thus  for  instance,  when 
we  are  sometimes  told,  with  much  solemn  earnest- 
ness, of  the  importance  of  holding  last  ^  the  faith 
of  the  Holy  Cathoktc  OhurcAi,"  this  is  explainBd 
•m  being  ^  what  has  been  bald  by  aU  Chriatiaoa, 
tUwaygj  and  every  where.-**  [**quod  semper,  quod 
ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus:"]  and  of  coarse  no  one 
can  think  of  denying  that  what  has  always  been 
held  universally  by  all  OhrtftianB  as  a  part  of  thmr 
iaith,  must  be  a  part  of  the  universal  [or  Catholic] 
£iith.  Theie  «<  needs  qo  ghost  to  tell  oa  that  ;*'  as 
it  is  in  £icl  only  saying  that  <<  Catholic"  meana 
*'  Univenal,"  and  that  what  is  believed  is  believed. 
But  when  the  wooden  horse  has  been  introduced, 
it  is  found  to  contain  armed  men  concealed  within 
it.  <«A11  Christians"  is  explained  to  mean  «all 
the  orthodox;"  and  the  <«octbodoi" to  be,  those 
in  agreaaM&t  with  the  authon  who  wp  iastittct- 
ingus. 


*  See  Dr.  Hawkins  on  the  Duty  of  PriTils 
Judgment.  * 

f  Among  the  Parfiamentafiana  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  there  were  many,— «t  first  a  great 
majority, — ^who  professed  to  obey  the  King'a  com- 
mands, as  notified  to  them  by  Parliament,  and 
levied  forces  in  the  Kingfs  name,  against  hin  per- 
son. If  any  one  admitted  Parliament  to  be  the 
sole  and  authoritative  interpreter  and  erpoonder 
of  the  regal  commands,  and  this,  without  any  check 
from  any  other  power,  it  is  pbdn  that  he  virtually 
admitted  the  aovereignty  of  that  Parliament,  jost 
as  much  as  if  he  bad  reeognixed  their  formal  de- 
position of  the  King.  The  parallelism  of  thia  case 
with  the  one  before  us  is  too  obvious  to  need  being 
dwelt  on. 

X  See  Essay  (Third  Series)  on  "Undae  B»- 
lianpe  on  Human  Authority." 
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ihe  perusaly—Tw>!iW  be  neatly  s^iperseded 
by  snch  an  inspired  compenclium  of  doc- 
trine; to  which  alone,  as  being  &r  the 
most  convenient  for  that  purpose,  habitual 
reference  wonld  be  made  in  any  question 
that  might  arise.  Both  would  be  regard*' 
ed,  indeed,  as  of  divine  authority ;  but  the 
compendium,  as  the  fused  and  purified 
metal ;  the  other,,  as  the  fnine,  contaming 
the  crude  ore. 

§  27.  The  vises  are  so  important,  and 
the  abuses  so  dangerous,  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  may  be  afforded  by  uninspired 
Christian  teachers,  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  still  farther  t6  illustrate  the  subject 
by  an  analogy,  homely  perhaps  and  un- 
digni/ted,  but  which  appears  to  me  per- 
fectly apposite,  and  fitted  by  its  very  fa- 
miliarity to  answer  the  better  its  purpose 
of  affording  explanation. 

The  utility  of  what  is  called  paper 
currency  is  universally  acknowledged  and 
perceived.  Without  possessing  any  in- 
trinsic value,  it  is  a  convenient  representa- 
tive of  coins  and  ingots  of  the  precious 
metals.  And  it  possesses  this  character, 
from  its  being  known  or  confidently  be- 
lieved, that  those  who  issue  it  are  ready, 
on  demand,  to  exchange  it  for  those  pre- 
cious metals.  And  the  occurrence,  from 
time  to  time,  of  this  demand,  and  the 
constant  liability  to  it,  are  the  great  check 
to  an  over  issue  of  the  paper  money. 
But  if  paper  money  be  made  a leffal  tender 
and  not*converttble  into  gold  and  silver  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  holder — ^if  persons  are 
required  to  receive  it  in  payment,  by  an 
arbitrary  decree  of  the  Government*  either 
that  paper  shall  be  considered  as  having 
an  intrinsic  value,  or  again,  that  it  shall 
be  considered  as  representing  bullion,  or 
land,*  or  some  other  intrinsically  valuable 
commodity,  the  existence  and  amount  of 
which,  and  the  ability  of  Government  to 
produce  it,  are  to  be  believed,  not  by  the 
test  of  any  one's  demanding  and  obtain- 
ing payment,  but  on  the  word  of  the  very 
government  that  issues  this  mconverti- 
ble  paper  currency,  then  the  conse- 
quences which  ensue  are  well  known. 
The  precious  metals  gradually  disappear, 
and  a  profusion  of  worthless  paper  alone 
remains. 

Even  so  it  is  with  human  teaching  in 
religion.  It  is  highly  useful,  as  long  as 
the  instrueters  refer  the  People  to  Scrip- 
■^re,  exhorting  and  assisting  them  to 
**  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which 


•  This  WM  the  ci 
Mandats  of  Fnnob, 


with  HxB  Afliignats  and 


is  right  ;"-His  long  as  Hie  Church  «  or- 
dains nothing  contrary  to  Godli  word,** 
— nothing,  in  short,  beyond  what  a  Chris- 
tian Community  is  authorised  both  by 
the  essential  character  of  a  Community, 
and  by  Christ's  sanction,  to  enact;  and 
requires  nothing  to  be  believed  as  a  point 
of  Christian  faith  *<  that  may  not  be  de^ 
clared'^  (i.  e,  sattSfactorily  proved)  to  b* 
taken  fi-om  Holy  Scripture.  But  when  a 
Church  or  any  of  its  Pastors  ceases  to 
make  this  payment  on  demand — if  1  may 
so  speak— of  Scripture-proof,t  and  re- 
quires implicit  faith,  on  human  authority, 
in  human  dogmas  or  mterpretatiens,  all 
check  is^  removed  to  the  introduction  of 
any  conceivable  amount  of  falsehood  and 
superstition;  till  human  inventions  may 
have  overlaid  and  disfigured  Gospel  truth, 
and  Men's  usurped  authority  have  gradu- 
ally superseded  divine :  even  as  was  the 
case  with  the  rabbinical  Jews,  who  con- 
tinued to  profess  the  most  devout  rever- 
ence for  the  Mosaic  Law,  even  at  the  time 
when  we  are  told  that  *'  in  vain  they 
worshipped  God,  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men.**!};  • 

§  28.  It  is  worth  remarking  also  that 
the  persons  who  make  this  use  of  Tradi** 
tion  are  often  found  distinctly  advocating 
the  deliberate  suppression,  in  the  instruc* 
tion  of  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  of  tL 
large  portion  of  the  Gospel  doctrhietf 
which  are  the  most  earnestly  stft  forth  tti 
Scripture ;  as  a  sort  of  esoteric  mystery, 
of  which  ordinary  believers  are  unworthy, 
and  which  should  be  *  reserved"  as  a 
reward  for  a  long  course  of  pious  sub- 
mission.  This  system  of  « reserve"  or 
^  economy'^  is  vindicated,  by  studiously 
confounding  it  with  the  gradual  initia- 
tion of  Christians  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  religion,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
<*  able  to  bear  it ;"  i.  e,  able  and  willing 
to  understand  each  point  that  is  presented 
to  their  minds :  and  the  necessity  of  gra* 
dual  teaching,—- of  reading  the  first  line 
of  a  passage  before  the  second,--^nd  the 
care  requisite  to  avoid  teaching  any  thing 
which,  th6ugh  true  in  itself,  would  be 
falsely  understood  by  the  hearers,  Is  thus 
confounded  with  the  system  of  withhold- 
ing a  poruon  of  Gospel  truth  from  those 

*Tbc  Word  "declared"  lis  likely  to  mislead 
the  Bnglish  reader,  from  its  being  ordinarily  oaed 
in  the  present  day  in  a  different  aenee.  The  Latin 
*'  deelarariB"  of  which  it  was  evidently  intended  to 
to  be  a  tnuialatioo,  signifies  <<to  make  clear**— j"  to 
set  forth  plainly.** 

■f  See  Appendix,  Note  ^M.) 
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M»  wid  <wi]lMg  io  reeoiire  it ; — the  ay*- 
ton  of  ^  shunning  to  sel  before  men  all 
the  counsel  of  God^'^  and  of  having  one 
kind  of  religion  for  the  initiated  few,  and 
another  for  the  mass  of  the  Christian 
World.  Very  different  waa  the  Apostle 
Paul's  Gospel,  which  he  assures  us,  if  it 
was  hid,  was  hid  from  them  that  are 
lost,"  (men  on  the  road  to  destraction, 
avtAXtf/A^roircO  ^^  whom  the  god  of  this 
world  hath  blinded." 

But  the  chai^  of  teaching  something 
di&reat  from  what  they  inwardly  believe, 
the  advocates  of  this  system  repel,  by 
alleging  that  all  they  do  teach  is  agree- 
able to  Scripture,  although  they  withhold 
a  part,  and  do  not  teach  all  that  is  to  be 
found  in  Scripture :  as  if  this  di(l  not  as 
efiectually  constitute  two  different  reli- 
gions as  if  they  had  added  on  something 
of  their  own.  For,  by  expunging  or  sup- 
pressing at  pleasure,  that  which  remains 
may  become  totally  different  from  what 
the  religion  would  Ixave  been  if  exhibited 
as  a  whole. 

Jt  has  been  remarked  that  every  statue 
existed  in  the  block  of  marble  from 
which  it  was  carved  ;  and  that  the  Sculp- 
tor merely  discloses  it,  by  removing  the 
superfluous  portions ; — that  the  Medicean 
Vemis,  for  instance,  has  not  in  it  a  single 
particle  which  did  not  originally  exist 
exactly  in  the  same  relative  position  as 
bow;  the  artist  having  added  nothing, 
but  merely  taken  away,  Tet  the  statue  is 
as  widely  different  a  thing  from  the  origi- 
nal block,  as  if  something  had  been 
added.  Wh»t  should  we  thiidc  of  a  man's 
pleading  that  such  an  image  is  not  con- 
templated in  the  commandment  against 
making  an  imace^  because  it  is  not 
^  made,"  as  if  it  had  been  moulded,  or  cast, 
out  of  materials  brwtght  together  for  the 
purpose?  Should  any  one  sorupie  to 
worship  a  moulded,  but  not  a  sculptured 
image,  his  scruple  would  not  be  more 
absurdly  misplaced,  than  if  he  should 
hold  himself  bound,  in  his  teaching,  not 
lo  add  on  to  Scriptare  any  thing  l^  did 
not  believe  to  be  true,  but  allowed  to  sup- 
press any  portions  of  Gospel  truth  at  his 
pleasure,  and  to  exhibit  to  his  People  the 
remaining  portions,  as  the  whole  system 
of  their  religion. 

It  may  be  added  also,  that  as  a  Chris- 
tian teacher  is  not  authorized  either  to 
suppress  any  portion  of  the  Gospel  as 
vnfit  for  those  disposed  and  able  to  re- 
ceive it,  or  to  inculcate  as  an  essential 
portion  of  it,  any  thing  not  revealed  in 
Scripture,  but  dependent  on  Tradition, 
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whether  alone  or  ^  UesMied  with  Scnp^ 
ture,"  so,  he  ought  not  to  insist  on  the 
acceptance,  as  essentia],  of  any  thing 
which,  even  though  it  may  be  satisfac^ 
torily  proved  from  Scripture,  yet  it  is  so 
slightly  hinted  at  there,  that  till  attention 
has  been  called  to  it,  and  the  alignments 
by  which  it  is  supported  brought  toge- 
ther, whole  Churches  for  whole  genera- 
tions together  may  have  studied  Scrip- 
ture without  finding  it.  I  do  not  say  that 
nothing  of  this  chuacter  should  be  mam- 
tained^  and  supported  by  aiguments 
which  may  satisfactorily  prove  it;  but  it 
should  not  be  mamlained  as  something 
necessary  to  Salvation,  unl^  it  is  clearly 
revealed  to  an  ordinary  reader  of  candid 
mind. 

For  instance,  there  are  some  who  think 
that  an  intermediate  state  of  conscious- 
ness,— and  others,  of  unconsciousness, — 
between  death  and  the  resurrection, — 
may  be  proved  from  Scripture;  but  I 
cannot  think  it  justifiable  to  represent 
either  opinion  as  an  essential  article  of 
faith. 

Again,  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  to  be 
partakers  with  the  Jews  of  the  privileges 
of  God^s  People,  and  the  terminadon,  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,^  are  contained^ 
but  not  clearly  revealed,  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  in  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord ;  these  doctrines  are  not  so  ohviously 
contained  there,  as  to  make  then  an 
essential  part  of  the  Jewish  faith.  This, 
therefore,  was  a  case  in  which  a  fresh 
and  distinct  declaration^  supported  by 
miraculous  evidence,  was  fairly  to  be  ex- 
pected :  and  this  was  accordingly  afforded, 
A  distinct  miraculous  revelation  was  made 
to  the  Apostle  Peter  as  to  this  very 
point.* 

§  29.  In  saying  that  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  are  to  be  found  m 
Scripture,  or  may  be  satis&ctoriiy  proven 
from  it,  and  that  the  enactments  of  any 
Church,  with  a  view  to  good  government, 
"  decen.cy  and  order,"  derive  a  sufficient 
authority /roin  that  very  circumstance  j  in- 
asmuch as  the  Apostle  commands  us  to 
^  do  all  things  decently  and  in  onler," 
and  our  Heavenly  Master  has  given  power 
to  ''  bind  and  loose"  in  respect  to  such 
regulations,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
such  reasons  always  willy  in  fact,  prove 
satisfactory  to  careless  and  uncandid  rea- 
soners — to  the  fanciful,  the  wilful,  and 
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*  Ajooording  to  our  Loid^i  proi 
the  Holy  8pirit;-«.Uo  diaU  teach  yen  sU\ 
and  bring  all  things  to  your  rcmembranot^'  ie^ 


the  arrogant  But  nothinf  10  Ui  rei^^ 
^ined  by  endeavouriDg  to  add  force  to 
aoQiid  reasons  by  the  addition  of  unsound 
ones.  To  saek,  when  men  will  not  li»- 
ten  to  valid  aqptments,  for  scnne  other 
argomeata  whidi  they  will  listen  to  will, 
I  am  coxiFinced,  (to  say  nothing  of  its  un- 
fairness,) be  found  in  the  end  to  be  un- 
wise policy. 

Tet  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  prin- 
ciples i  have  been  depreeating.miist  have 
been  scMnetiises  maintained  by  pmons 
not  altogether  blind  to  the  laconsislent 
consequenees  they  lead  to,1)ttt  actuated 
by  a  desire  of  impressing  on  the  minds 
of  the  multitude  not  only  an  additional 
confidence  in  the  doctrines  of  oor  Church, 
but  also  that  reverence,  which  is  so  ofWn 
found  to  be  deficient,  for  Church  institu- 
tions and  enactments,  and  for  regularly 
ordained  Christian  Ministers:  and  that 
they  have  been  influenced  by  a  dread  of 
certain  consequences,  as  following  from 
an  adherence  to  what  I  have  pointed  out 
as  the  only  sound  and  secure  principles.* 

For  instance,  it  has  been  thought  dan- 
geroas  to  acknowledge  a  power  in  any 
Body  of  uninspired  men  to  depart  in  the 
smallest  degree  from  the  recorded  prece- 
dents of  the  earliest  Churches :  including 
(be  it  remembered  by  the  way)  those  ex- 
isting after  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and 
Ibeiefore  consisting,  themselves,  of  unin- 
spired men.  And  a  danger  there  certainly 
is ;  a  danger  of  the  mis-ase  of  any  power, 
privilef^  or  liberty,  trusted  to  any  one. 
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•  For  inttuioe,  the  iww  taken  (am  Thought* 
m  Me  Sabbath)  of  the  Lenl'9  Day,  as  a  Church 
festival  observed  in  memory  of  Christ's  resurreo- 
tioQ  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  not  in  com- 
ptiance  with  the  Mosaic  Law»  I  have  seen  objected 
to,  on  the  groand  that  **  men  are  apt  not  to  pay  so 
much  defbivnce  to  <he  enaetmeBts  of  the  Church, 
•sto  espiess  eomnmads  of  Sdripturet"  That  is 
to  aay,  although  the  Moaaic  Law  be  noi  really 
landing  on  Christians  (for,  if  it  were,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  day  were  a  part  of  it,  that 
would  supersede  all  need  of  other  arguments)  yet 
it  is  advisable  to  teach  men  that  it  is,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  the  mow  rc*dy  to  ofaaerMe  the  Lord'a 
Day.  TheCharahtherefoieiitobefeiHresented,^ — 
and  that  to  men  who,  by  suppoaition,  are  dis- 
posed to  undervalue  Church  authority, — as  hav- 
ing taken  the  liberty  to  aUer  a  divine  command- 
ment of  acknowledged  obligation,  by  changing 
the  teventh  day  <a  the  week  to  the  ftrH  (hmAm 
•Itetalioiia  in  the  mode  of  obaenrauiee)  in  omnpfi* 
anot  with  a  suppoaed  tradition,  that  the  Apostlea 
•anctiooed-— which  it  ia  plain  from  Scripture  they 
did  not — this  transference  of  the  Sabbath.  This 
ia  surely  expecting  an  unreasonable  deference  for 
Church  authority  from  men  who,  it  is  sappoied, 
•wvuwinuig  to  yield  to  il  aaeh  a  ~  ~ 
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The  Gbri«tia&  ooa»e  is  baiel  by  dan^enk 
They  are  an  esseotial  part  of  our  trial  on 
Earth.  We  are  required  to  be  on  oor 
gnard  against  them ;  but  we  must  nev&t 
expect,  here  below,  to  be  exempt  from 
them.  And  there  is  nothing  necessarily 
gained  by  ezehanging  one  &nger  for  an- 
other ;  the  danger  of  erring  in  our  own 
judgment,  for  duii  of  following  imperfeot, 
uncertain  or  corrupted  traditions. 

But  to  maintain  the  right  <^  any  Com- 
munity— a  Church  among  othors — to  esr 
tablbh^  abrogate,  or  alter^  regulations  and 
iastituticms  of  any  kind,  is  understood 
by  some  as  amounting  to  an  approval  of 
every  thwg  that  either  ever  has  been  done, 
or  coneeivaUy  might  be  done,  by  virtne 
of  that  claim ;  as  if  a  sanction  were  thus 
given  to  perpetual  changes,  the  most  rash, 
uncalled  for,  and  irrational.  But  what 
is  left  to  men's  discretion^  is  not  therefore 
meant  to  be  left  to  their  isdiscretion.  To 
maintain  that  a  power  exists,  is  not  to 
maintain. either  that  it  matters  not  how  it 
is  used,  or  again  that  it  cannot  possibly 
be  abused. 

The  absurdity  of  such  a  mode  of  re»- 
soning  would  be  at  once  apparent  in  any 
other  case.  For  instance,  the  Senate^ 
Parliament,  or  other  legislative  Body  of 
this  or  any  other  country,  has  clearly  a 
right  to  pass  or  to  reject  any  proposed 
law  that  is  brought  before  it ;  and  haa  ao 
epMl  right  to  do  the  one  or  the  other; 
now  no  one  in  his  senses  would  under- 
stand by  thiSfthat  iitisefiiaZ/yrt^^  to  do 
the  one  or  the  other : — that  whatever  is 
lefl  to  the  legislator's  decision,  must  be  a 
matter  of  absolute  indifiereiice ;  and  that 
whatever  is  to  be  determined  by  his  jvdg* 
wtetUj  may  fairly  be  determined  according 
to  his  ctqfrice. 

A  Chnreh,— and  the  sama  may  be  said 
of  a  State, — ^may  so  far  abuse  its  power, 
and  exceed  the  just  limiu  of  that  powecf 
as  to  make  enactments  which  a  man  may 
be  boand  in  conscience  to  disobey ;  as, 
lor  instaaee,  if  either  an  ecclesiastical  or 
civil  Government  should  command  men 
(as  the  Roman  Emperors  did  the  early 
Christians)  to  join  in  acts  of  idolatnma 
worship;  or  (as  was  done  towards  the 
Saxon  Clergy)  to  pat  away  their  wives« 
But  this  does  not  do  away  the  truth  of 
I  the  general  assertion  that  ^  the  Powers 
j  diat  be  are  ordained  of  God ;"— that  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  Governments  have 
a  right  to  make  enactments  that  are  noi 
contrary  to  religion  or  morality. 

And  again;  even  these  enactments,—* 
such  as  a  State  or  a  Church  does  possess 
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ft  right  tanmk«,^t  is  not  only  eoneek- 

able,  but  highly  probable,  that  there  will 
be  some  whieh  may  appear  to  many  per- 
sons, and  perhaps  with  reason,  to  be  not 
the  very  wisest  and  best.  In  such  a  case, 
a  man  is  bound  to  do  his  best  towards 
the  alteration  of  those  laws:*  but  he  is 
not,  in  the  mean  thne,  exempted  from 
obedienoe  to  laws  which  he  may  not  fully 
approve.*}*  For  supposing  his  ot^ections 
to  any  law  to  be  well  founded,  stilly  as 
infallibility  does  not  exist  among  men, 
all  Professions  and  preeepts  restive  to 
the  duty  of  submission  to  Government 
would  he.  nugatory,  if  that  duty  were  to 
be  suspended  and  remain  in  ab^ance,  tHi 
an  unerring  govemuMUt  should  arise. 

If  any  one,  accordingly,  is  convinced 
that  a  certain  Church  is  essentiafly  nn- 
scriptural,  he  cannot  with  a  sound  eon*^ 
science  belong  to  its  communion.  But 
he  may  consistently  adhere  to  it,  even 
though  he  should  be  of  opinion  that  in 
some  non-essential  points  it  has  adopted 
regulations  which  are  not  the  most  expe- 
dient He  may  still  consistently  hold 
these '  to  be  binding,  as  coming  from  a 
competent  authority;  though  he  may 
wish  that  they  had  been,  or  that  they 
should  be,  settled  otherwise. 

§  30.  But  as  there  are  some  persons 
who  are  too  ready  to  separate  from  any 
religious  Community  on  slight  gronnde, 
or  even  through  mere  caprice,  to  ^  heap 
up  to  themselves  teachers,  having  itching 
ears,"  it  has  been  thought,— or  at  least 
maintained, — that  the  only  way  of  afford- 
ing complete  satisfaction  and  repose  to 
the  scrupulous,  and  of  repressing  schism, 
is  to  uphold,  under  ^le  title  of  ^Churoh 
principles,"  the  doctrine  that  no  one  is  a 
member  of  Christ's  Church,  and  an  heir 
of  the  covenanted  Gospel  promises,  who 
is  not  under  a  Ministry  ordained  by 
Bishops  descended  in  an  unbroken  chain 
fVom  the  Apostles. 

Now  what  is  the  degree  of  satisfiictory 
assurance  that  is  thus  a^rded  to  Ae 
scrupulous  consciences  of  any  members 
o[  an  Episcopal  Church  ?  If  a  man  con- 
sider it  as  highly  probable  that  the  par^ 
iicular  Minister  at  whose  hatids  he  re* 
ceives  the  sacred  Ordinances  is  really  thus 
apostolically  descended,  thiB  is  the  very 
utmost  point  to  which  he  can,  with  any 
semblance  of  reason,  attain :  and  the  more 
he  reflects  and  inquires,  the  more  cause 
for  hesitation  he  will  find.    There  is  not 


*  See  **  Appeal  in  behalf^  of  Church  Govern- 
ment ;**  (Houlflton ;)  a  very  able  pamphlet 
t  See  SemMMi  on  Obedisaos  to  Laws. 


a  Minister  in  «U  Cfaristendon  wlu>  is  Me 
to  trace  up  with  any  apppoach  to  certainty 
his  own  spiritual  pedigree.  The  aacne 
mental  virtue  (Cbr  such  it  is^  that  is  im- 
plied,— whedier  the  term  be  tiaed  or  not 
in  the  principle  I  have  been  spenking  oTj 
dependent  on  the  impositioii  of  hiouls, 
with  a  d«e  obeervance  of  apostolical 
usages,  by  a  Bishop^  himself  duly  conse- 
crated, after  having  been  in  like  manner 
baptised  into  the  Churah^  and  ordained 
Deacon  and  Priest, — ^this  saorameotal 
virtue,  if  a  single  link  of  tlie  chain  be 
ftiulty,  niist,*on  the  above  principles,  be 
utterly  nmllified  ever  after,  in  respect  ai 
all  the  links  that  hang  on  that  one.  For 
if  a  Bishop  has  not  been  dtdy  consecrated, 
or  had  not  been,  previouriy,  rightly 
ordained,  h»  OrdinatioDS  are  noil;  and 
so  are  the  ministsations  of  those  ordained 
by  him;  and  their  Ordination  of  others; 
(supposing  any  of  the  persons  ordained 
by  him  to  attain  to  the  episcopal  office) 
and  so  on,  without  end.  The  poisonous 
taint  of  informality,  if  it  once  craep  in  un- 
detected, will  spread  the  infection  of  ouUity 
to  an  indefinite  and  irremediable  extent 

And  who  can  undertake  to  pronoance 
that  during  that  long  period  usually  de- 
signated as  the  Dark  Ages,  no  such  taint 
ever  was  in  trodueed  ?  Irregularities  coald 
not  have  been  wholly  excluded  without 
a  perpetual  mimcle;  and  that  no  such 
mimcuious  interference  existed,  we  have 
even  histovical  proof.  Amidst  the  nume- 
rous cot ruptions  of  doctrine  and  of  prae> 
tice,  and  gross  superstitions,  that  crept  in, 
during  those  ages,  we  find  recorded  de- 
scriptions not  only  of  the  profound  ig- 
norance and  profligacy  of  life,  of  many 
of  the  Clergy,  but  also  of  tlie  grossest 
irregularities  in  respect  of  discipline  ^and 
form.  We  read  of  Bishops  consecrated 
when  mere  children  ;*^*of  men  officiating 
who  barely  knew  their  letters— of  Pre- 
lates expelled,  and  others  put  into  their 
places,  by  violence; — of  illiterate  and 
profligate  laymen,  and  habitual  drunkards, 
admittad  to  Holy  Orders;  and  in  short, 
of  the  prevalenee  of  every  kind  of  .di»- 
order,  and  reckless  disregard  of  the  de- 
cency which  the  Aposile  enjoins.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  a»y  one  even  jiiode- 
rately  acquainted  with  history,  can  feel  a 
certainty,  or  any  appioaoh  to  certainty, 
that,  amidst  all  this  conAision  and  em^ 
ruption,  every  requisite  form  was,  in  every 
instance,  strictly  adhered  to,  by  men, 
many  of  thent  openly  profane  and  secular, 
UMeatiaiBed  hf  public  opioion,  through 
the  gross  ignorance  of  the  popntntion 


amon^  whiel^ibief  Uted;  oad  d^t  no  one  I 
not  daly  consecimltd  ot  oidained  was! 
admitted  to  sacred  offiees.  | 

Even  in  later  and  more  civilized  and ; 
enlightened  timee^  the  probabUity  of  an  | 
iriiegnlarity5  though  very  greatly  dimin-! 
ished,  is  yet  dininished  only,  and  act 
alwolotely  destroyed.    Even  in  the  me^j 
mory  of  pet  som  living,  there  eziated  a  j 
Bishop  concemiog  whixa  theie  was  soj 
much  mystery  and  uncertainty  prevailing 
as   to  when,  wkwe,  and   by  whom  he 
had  been  ordained,  that  doubts  existed  in 
the  mind,  of  many  penons  whether  he 
had  ever  been  ordained  at  all.    1  do  not 
say  that  there  was  good  ground  for  the 
suspicion :  but  I  speak  of  the  fact,  that  it 
did  prevail;  and  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  such  as  to  make  manifest 
the  possibiiiiy  of  saoh  an  irregulasity  04> 
curring  under  such  ciicamstances. 

Now,  let  any  one  proceed  oa  the  hy- 
pothesis that  there  are,  sappose,  but  a 
hundred  links  connecting  any  perticnlar 
minister  with  the  Apostles,  and  let  him 
even  suppose  that  not  above  half  of  this 
number  pass  through  such  periods  as  ad- 
roit of  any  possible  irregularity;  and 
then,  placing  at  the  lowest  estimate  the 
probability  of  defectiveness  in  respect  of 
each  of  the  remaining  fifly,  taken  sepa** 
rately,  let  him  consider  what  amoimt  of 
probability  will  result  from  the  mulitply^ 
ing  of  the  whole  together.*  The  ulti- 
mate consequence  most  be,  that  any  one 
who  sincerely  believes  that  his  claim  to 
the  beoeiits  of  the  Gospel-Covenant  de^ 
pendd  an  his  own  Minister's  claim  to  the 
supposed  sacramental  virtue  of  true  Or- 
dination, and  this  again,  on  perfect  Apos^ 
tolical  Succession  as  above  described, 
must  be  involved,  in  proportion  as  he 
reads,  and  hiquires,  and  reflects,  and  rea- 
sons on  the  snbject,  in  the  moat  distress* 
ing  doubt  and  perplexity. 

•  Soppftsing  it  to  be  one  hundred  to  one,  in 
each  «epftfftte  ea«e,  m  fiiveiBrof  the  legitlnMcy  and 
regularity  of  tht  tmamoMMOSy  sad  tiw  links  to 
amount  to  fiftj^  (or  any  other  nambor)  the  pro- 
biftliUity  iif  the  vubraken  centmuity  of  the  whole 
chain  must  be  comfMited  as  99-100  of  99.100 
of  99.100,  &c.,  to  the  end  of  the  whole  fifty.  Of 
course,  if  different  data  are  aeraned,  or  a  diflferent 
•jrstem  U  adopted  of  eompotiitfi;  tha  rate  at  whieh 
the  wmrtainly  incraaaea  at  each  atep,  the  nMimata 
rsiult  will  be  difietentas  to  the  degree  of  ancef- 
taioty ;  Init  when  once  it  is  made  apparent  that  a 
considerable  and  oontinsally  increasing  uncer- 
tainty does  eiist,  and  ttMt  the  reeult  must  be,  in 
laspQct  of  any  indiTidual  ease,  a  matter  of  dkatett 
it  caan  be  of  no  gvsat  eeaaa^psaea  to 
pncaaely  what  thscfaMMei.afs  sn  each  «de» 
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It  is  «o  .w^dtr^  thessfora,  that  the  sd- 
vocates  ot  this  theory  studioiraly  disparage 
reasoning,  deprecate  all  exercise  of  the 
mind  in  reflection,  decry  appeals  to  evi«> 
denee,  and  lament  that  even  the  power  of 
reading  should  be  imparted  to  the  People. 
It  is  not  withovi  cause  that  ihey  diead 
and  lament  ^  an  Agt  of  too  nach  light," 
and  wish  to  involve  reUgioain  ^  a  solemn 
wad  awful  gloom."*  It  is  not  without 
cause  that,  having  removed  the  Chnstian's 
confidence  from  a  rock,  to  base  it  am 
sand,  they  forbid  aU  prying  oadcsity  to 
examine  their  foundation. 
-  The  follacy,  indeed,  by  which,  accord* 
ing  to  the  above  principles,  the  Chrisliaii 
is  taught  to  rest  his  own  personal  hopes 
of  salvation  on  the  individual  claims  to 
^  Apostolical  succession"  of  the  particular 
Minister  he  is  placed  under,  is  one  so 
gross  that  few  are  thoughtless  enough  to 
be  deceived  by  it  in  any  case  where  Re* 
ligion  is  noiconceened  ^ — where,  in  short, 
a  man  has  not  been  taught  to  make  a  vir-* 
tue  of  uninquirmg,  unthinking  acquiea* 
cence.  For  the  ^laoy  consists  in  con- 
founding  together  tlie  unbroken  Apoeto-* 
lieal  succession  of  a  Christian  Ministry 
generaUpjikAd  the  same  succession,  in  an 
unbroken  line,  of  thi$  or  thai  indivitUuil 
MkUster.  The  existenee  of  such  an  Or* 
der  of  Men  as  Christian  Miniatersj  con-* 
tinuously  from  the  time  of  the  .^pNDStlss 
to  this  day,  is  perhaps  as  complete  a 
moral  certainty,  as  any  historical  fact  can 
be ;  because  (ind^ndeatly  of  the  various 
incidental  notices  by  historians,  of  such 
a  class  of  persons)  it  is  plain  that  if^  at 
the  present  day,  or  a  century  ago,  or  ten 
centuries  ago,  a  number  of  men  had  ap* 
peared  in  the  world,  professing  (as  our 
Cleigy  do  now)  to  hold  a  recognized  of* 
fice  in  a  Ghristian  Church,  to  which  they 
had  been  regularly  appointed  as  succes- 
sors to  others,  whose  predecesson,  in 
like  manner,  had  held  the  same,  and  so 
on,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles^ — if,  I 
say,  such  a  pretence  had  bem  put  forth 
by  a  set  of  men  assnmmgan  office  which 
no  one  had  ever  heard  of  beforef^t  is 
plain  that  they  would  at  once  have  been 
refuted  and  exposed  And  as  this  will 
apply  equally  to  each  successive  genera- 
tion of  Christian  Ministers,  till  we  come 
up  to  the  time  when  the  institution  was 
confessedly  newy-— that  is,  to  the  tune 
when  Christian  Ministers  were  appointed 
by  the  Apostles,  who  professed  them* 
selves  eye-witnesses  of  the  Resurrection, 
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we  have  (as  Leslie  hee  fenarked*)  a 
standing  Monument,  in  the  Christian 
Ministry,  of  the  fact  of  that  event  as 
having  been  proclaimed  immediately  after 
the  time  when  it  was  said  to  have  oceur- 
red.  This  therefore  is  fairly  brought  foi^ 
ward  as  an  evidence  of  its  truth. 

But  if  each  man^s  Christian  hope  is 
made  to  rest  on  his  receiving  the  Chris* 
tian  Ordinances  at  the  hands  of  a  Minis- 
ter to  whom  the  sacramental  virtue  that 
gives  efficacy  to  those  Ordinances  has 
been  transmitted  in  unbroken  succession 
from  hand  to  hand,  every  thing  must  de- 
pend on  that  pariicular  Minister :  and  his 
claim  is  by  no  means  established  from  our 
merely  establishing  the  uninterrupted  ex* 
istence  of  such  a  class  of  men  as  Chris- 
tian Ministers,  ^^  You  teach  me,"  a  man 
might  say,  ^  that  my  salvation  depends  on 
the  possession  by  you — the  particular 
Pastor  under  whom  I  am  placed— of  a 
certain  qualification ;  and  when  I  ask  for 
the  proof  that  you  possess  it,  you  prove 
to  me  that  it  is  possessed  generally^  by  a 
certain  class  of  persons  of  whom  you 
are  one,  and  probably  by  a  large  majority 
of  them!"  How  ridiculous  it  would 
be  thought,  if  a  man  laying  claim  to  the 
throne  of  some  Country  should  attempt 
to  establish  it  without  producing  and 
proving  his  own  pedigree,  merely  by 
showing  that  that  Country  had  akomys 
been  under  hereditary  regal  government 

§  31.  Then  as  to  the  danger  of 
Schiim,  nothing  can  be  more  calculated 
to  create  or  increase  it,  than  to  superadd 
to  all  the  other  sources  of  difference  among 
Christians,  those  additional  ones  resulting 
from  the  theory  we  are  considering.  Be- 
sides all  the  divisions  liable  to  arise  rela- 
tive to  the  essential  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
and  to  the  most  important  points  in  any 
system  of  Church-Government,  Schisms, 
the  most  difficult  to  be  remedied,  may  be 
created  by  that  theory  from  tfidioidMal 
cases  of  alleged  irregularity. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  is 
furnished  in  the  celebrated  schism  of  tlie 
Donatist,  in  Africa,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century.f  They  diflered  in 
no  point  of  doctrine  or  Church-discipline 
from  their  opponents,  the  Orthodox,  (that 
is,  the  predominant  party ;)  but  were  at 
issue  with  them  on  the  question  as  to  an 
alleged  irregularity  in  the  appointment  of 
a  certain  Bishop ;  whose  ordinations  con- 
sequaitiy  of  other  Bishops  and  Presby* 

*  Short  Method  with  Deists. 

f  See  Wwldington*i  £c4rfei«ia«ticiil  Histoxyy^tc 


ters,  they  inlerred,  were  void;  and  hence 
the  baptisms  administered  by  those  ni* 
nisters  were  void,  and  their  whole  minis- 
tration profime;  so  that  they  rebaptized 
all  who  joined  their  party,  (as  I  believe 
the  Greek  Church  does,  to  this  day,^  and 
regarded  their  opponents  in  the  iigtit  of 
Eieiatken.  And  this  sdusm  distracted  the 
greater  part  of  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
Chureh  for  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years. 

And  an  atlempt  was  made  in  the  last 
century,  by  the  Non-jurors,  to  introduce, 
in  these  realms,  the  everspreading  canker 
of  a  similar  schism.  They  denied  ihe 
episcopal  character  of  those  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  displaced  prelates ;  and,  con- 
sequently, regarded  as  invalid  the  Orders 
conferred  by  them;  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  all  the  consequences  resulting 
from  the  Donatist  schism* 

The  sect  died  away  before  long, 
through  a  happy  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  its  supporters ;  who  admitted  the 
claims  of  the  substituted  Bi^ops  on  ike 
death  of  their  predecessors;  though  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  those  who  were 
not  true  Bish<^8  at  first,  could  became 
such,  through  a  subsequent  event,  without 
being  reconsecrated :  the  Presbyteiv  or- 
dained by  them  becoming'  at  the  same 
time  true  Presbyters,  though  their  Ordi- 
nation had  been  invalid.  It  seems  like 
maintaining  that  a  woman,  who  daring 
her  husband's  lif»4ime  marries  another 
man,  end  has  a  fiimily,  becomes,  on  her 
real  husband^s  death,  the  lawful  wife  of 
the  other,  and  her  children  legitimate. 

More  recently  still,  an  attempt  was 
made  of  the  same  nature,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  suppression  (as  it  was  called)  of 
some  of  the  Irish  Bishoprics ;  that  is,  the 
union  of  them  with  others.*  It  has  been 
publicly  and  distinctly  declared  thai  an 
effort  was  made  to  represent  this  naeasure 
as  amounting  to  an  ^  intenHption  of  Apos- 
tolical succession :"  though  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  say  how  this  was  to  be  made  out, 
even  on  Hie  above  priiiei|des.'j' 

*  I  do  not  mesa  to  maintain  that  this  was  seri- 
ously believed  by  aU  those  some  of  them  men  of 
intelligence  and  learning — ^who  pat  it  forward.  It 
may  weij  likely  haiw  bm  one  of  their  ^  exo^nw 
doctrines,"  deigned  only  for  the  MnUitode.  Bvt, 
be  this  aa  it  may,  they  evidsntly  meaat  ifaat  ic 
should  be  believed  by  othen,  if  not  by  themselves. 

-I*  Aocoiding  to  this  view,  the  Apostolical  soe- 
oession  must  have  been  long  since  lost  in  some 
psits  of  England,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Iidand. 
For  them  wore  many  such  onioBS  existing  ^f^ 
tha  Act  in  qoeatioBs  aaoh  aa  Oork  and  Ross^ 
Feroa  and  Tiaighiinj  and  sassnl  olbim* 
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In  short,  there  ie  no  imaj|iMible  limit  to 
the  eehisma  thit  may  be  mtrodoced  and 
kept  up  through  the  operation  of  these 
principles,  advoeated  especially  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  repression  of  schism. 

§  32.  Some  have  imagined  however 
that  since  no  role  is  laid  down  in  Scrip- 
ture as  to  the  wimber  of  persons  reqfnisfte 
to  form  a  Christian  Communis,  or  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  any  such  Community 
is  to  be  set  on  foot,  it  must  follow  that 
persons  led  to  Scripture  as  their  sole 
decisive  authority,  will  be  at  liberty,— all, 
and  any  of  ^em, — to  form  and  dissolve 
religions  Communities  at  their  pleasure ; 
*-to  join  and  withdraw  from  any  Church, 
as  freely  as  if  it  were  a  Club  or  other 
such  institution;  and  to  appoint  them- 
selves or  others  to  any  ministerial  Office, 
as  freely  as  the  members  of  any  Club 
elect  Presidents,  Secretaries,  and  other 
functionaries.  r 

And  it  is  true  that  this  license  has  been 
assumed  by  weak  and  rash  men;  who 
have  thus  given  occasion  to  persons  of  the 
elass  wh«>  ^mistake  reverse  of  wrong  for 
right,''  to  aim  at  counteracting  one  error 
by  advocating  another.  But  so  fiur  are 
these  anarchical  consequences  from  being 
a  just  result  of  the  principles  here  main- 
tained, that  I  doubt  whether,  on  any  other 
subject  besides  Religion,  a  man  would 
not  be  reckoned  insane  who  should  so 
reason. 

To  take  the  analogous  case  of  civil 
government :  hardly  any  one  in  his  right 
mind  would  attempt  a  universal  justifica- 
tion of  rebellion,  on  the  ground  that  men 
may  be  placed  in  circumstances  which 
morally  authorize  them  to  do  what,  in 
totally  diferetd  circumstances,  would  be 
rebellion. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  number  of 
emigrants,  bound  for  some  Colony,  to  be 
shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island,  such  as 
&ffi>Tded  them  means  of  subsistence,  but 
precluded  all  reasonable  hope  of  their  quit^ 
ting  it :  or  suppose  them  to  have  taken  re- 
fuge there  as  fugitives  from  intolerable  op- 
pression, or  from  a  conquering  enemy;  (no 
uncommon  case  in  ancient  times)  or  to 
be  the  sole  survivors  of  a  pestilence  or 
earthquake  which  had  destroyed  the  rest 
of  the  nation :  no  one  would  maintain 
that  these  shipwrecked  emigrants  or  fugi- 
tives, were  bound,  or  were  permitted,  to 
remain — themselves  and  their  posterity — 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  on  the  ground  of 
there  being  no  one  among  them  who 
could  claim  hereditary  or  other  right  to 
SOTem  them.    It  would  dearly  he  right, 


and  wisoy  and  neeessarjr,  that  they  should 
regard  themselves  as  constituted,  by  the 
very  eircumstanoe  of  their  position,  a 
civil  Community;  and  should  assemble 
to  enact  such  laws,  and  appoint  such 
magistrates,  as  they  might  judge  most 
suitable  to  their  circumstances.  And 
obedience  to  those  laws  and  governors, 
as  soon  as  the  Constitution  was  settled, 
would  become  a  moral  duty  to  all  the 
membera  of  the  Community:  and  this, 
even  though  some  of  the  enactments 
might  appear,  or  might  be,  (though  not 
at  variance  with  the  immutable  laws  of 
morality,  yet)  considerably  short  of  per- 
fection. The  King,  or  other  Magistrates 
thus  appointed,  would  be  legitimate 
mien :  and  the  laws  framed  by  them,  valid 
and  binding.  The  precept  of  ^submit- 
ting to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the 
Lord's  sake,"  and  of  ^^  rendering  to  all 
their  due,"  would  apply  in  this  case  as 
completely  as  in  respect  of  any  Civil 
Community  that  exists. 

And  yet  these  men  would  have  been 
doing  what,  in  ordinary  drcumsUmeeB^ 
would  have  been  manifest  rebellion.  For 
if  these  same,  or  any  other  individuals, 
subjects  of  our  own,  or  of  any  existing 
Grovemment,  were  to  take  upon  them- 
selves to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  it, 
wUhaui  any  such  necessity,  trnd  were  to. 
pretend  to  constitute  themselves  an  m- 
dependent  Sovereign  State,  and  proceed 
to  elect  a  King  or  Senate^ — to  frame  a 
Constitution,  ami  to  enact  laws,  all  rest- 
ing on  their  own  self-created  authority, 
no  one  would  doubt  that,  however  wise 
in  themselves  those  laws  might  be,  and 
however  penonally  well  qualified  the 
magistrates  thus  appointed, — they  would 
not  be  legitimate  governors,  or  valid 
laws :  and  those  who  had  so  attempted 
to  established  them,  would  be  manifest 
rebels. 

A  similar  rule  will  apply  to  the  case 
of  ecclesiastical  Communities.  If  any 
number  of  individuals^ — not  having  the 
plea  of  an  express  revelation  to  the  pur^ 
pose,  or  again,  of  their  deliberate  con- 
viction that  the  Church  they  separate 
from  is  fundamentally  erroneous  and  un- 
scriptural— take  upon  themselves  to  con- 
stitute a  new  Church,  according  to  their 
own  fancy,  and  to  appoint  themselves  or 
othen  to  ministerial  offices,  without  having 
any  recognized  authority  to  do  so,  de- 
rived from  the  existing  religious  Commu- 
nity of  which  they  were  members,  but 
merely  on  the  ground  of  supposed  penonal 
qualifications,  then  however  wise  in  them- 
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cielvet  the  inttiliilkMis,  and  howvmtj  in 
theiiMelves,  fit,  the  persons  appohHed, 
there  can  be  no  more  doubt  that  the  guilt 
of  Schisffi  would  be  incurred  in  this  case, 
than  that  the  other,  just  mentioned,  would 
be  aa  act  of  rebellion. 

Or  again,  if  certain  membors,  lay^  or 
clerical,  of  any  Church,  should  diink  fit 
to  meet  together  and  constitute.  theoH 
selves  a  kind  of  Synod  for  deciding  some 
question  of  orthodoxy,  and  should  pro- 
ceed to*  denounce  publidy  one  oi  their 
brethren  as  a  heretic,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that — whether  his  doctrines  were 
right  or  wrong,*-*these,  his  self-appointed 
judges  (whatever  abhorrence  of  Schism 
they  might  express,  and  however  strongly 
they  might  put  f<mh  their  own  claim  to 
be  emphatically  the  advocates  of  Church 
unity)  would  be  altogether  schisraatical 
in  their  procedure.  If  the  Apostle's  cen- 
sure of  ^  those  that  ebuse  divisions"  does 
not  app)y  to  this  case,  it  may  fairly  be 
asked  what  meaning  his  words  can  have. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  placed  in  the 
situation  of  the  supposed  shipwrecked 
emigrants  or  exiles  above  spoken  of, 
would  be  as  much  authorised,  and  bound, 
to  aim  at  the  advantages  of  a  Religious, 
as  of  a  Civil  Community;  only  with 
this  difierence,  arising  out  of  the  essen- 
tia characters  of  the  two  respectively; 
that  they  would  not  be  authorized  in  the 
one  case,  as  they  would  in  the  other,  to 
resort  to  secuiar  coereion.*  Compliance 
with  civil  regulations  may  and  must  be 
absoluleli^  etrforced ;  but  not  so,  the  pro- 
fession of  a  particular  Creed,  or  conformity 
to  a  particular  mode  of  Worship. 

Another  point  of  distinction  between 
the  formation  of  a  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Constitution  arises  out  of  this  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  plainly  the  design 
of  the  Apostles  that  there  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  of  free  intercommtmion^ 
and  facility  of  interchange  of  members, 
among  Christians  Churches.  Conse- 
quently, whea  it  is  said,  here  and  else- 
where, that  each  of  these  is  bound  to 
make  such  enactments  respecting  non- 
essentials, as  its  governors  may  judge 
best,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  have  to 
consider  merely  what  would  seem  in 
itself  best,  and  supposing  they  were  the 
only  Christian  Communily  existing;  but 
they  must  also  take  care  to  raise  up  no 
unnecessary  barrier  of  separation  be- 
tween the  members  of  their  own  and  of 
other — essentially  pure — Churches.   Any 

*8^App«iidiz,Note(A0 


afftaugements  or  instkatioiia,  &e^  winch 
would  tend  to  check  the  fkee  intercoune, 
and  weaken  tiie  ties  of  brotherhood, 
among  all  Christ's  followers  tbrooghouc 
the  world,  should  be  as  much  as  po«sable 
avoided. 

This,  however,  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  but  an  application  of  it 
For,  those  enactments  which  should  tend 
to  defeat,  without  necessity,  one  of  the 
ob|ects  which  the  Apostles  proposed, 
would  (however  good  in  themselves)  evi- 
dently not  be  the  best,  ibr  that  very  reasoii. 

But  it  would  be  absurd  to  maintain 
that  men  placed  in  such  a  situation  as 
has  been  here  supposed,  are  to  be  shut 
out,  generation  after  generation,  from  the 
Christian  Ordinances,  and  the  Gospel 
covenant  Their  circumstances  would 
constitute  them  (as  many  as  could  be 
brought  to  agree  in  the  essentials  of  faith 
and  Christian  worship)  a  Chiistian  Coat- 
nronity;  and  would  require  them  to  do 
that  which,  if  done  without  such  neces- 
sity, would  be  schismatical.  I'o  make 
regulations  for  the  Church  thus  consti- 
tuted, and  to  appoint  as  its  ministers  the 
fittest  peraona  that  could  be  found  among 
them,  and  to  celebrate  the  Christian  Rites, 
would  be  a  proceeding  not  productive,  as 
in  the  other  ease,  of  division,  but  of 
union.  And  it  would  be  a  complianoe, 
—clearly  pomted  out  to  them  by  the 
Providence  which  had  placed  them  in 
that  situation,-«with  the  manifest  will  of 
our  Heavenly  Master,  that  Christians 
should  live  in  a  religious  Community, 
under  such  Officers  and  such  Reguh&tions 
as  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  every 
Community. 

To  say  that  Christiaa  ministers  thus 
appointed  would  be,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  real  legitimate  Christian  minis- 
ters, and  that  the  Ordinances  of  such  a 
Church  would  be  no  less  valid  and  effi- 
cacious (supposing  always  that  they  are 
not  in  themselves  superstitious  and  un- 
seriptural)  than  those  of  any  other 
Church,  is  merely  to  say  in  other  words, 
that  it  would  he  a  real  Christian  Church ; 
possessing,  consequently,  in  common 
with  all  Contmuniiies  of  whatever  kind, 
the  essential  rights  of  a  Community  to 
have  Officers  and  By-laws;  and  possessing 
also,  in  common  with  all  Christitm  Com- 
munities, (i  e.  Churches)  the  especial 
sanction  of  our  Lord,  and  his  promise  of 
ratifying  (^^  binding  in  Heaven")  its 
enactments.* 


8«e  in  AfV^odix,  JSato  (N,)  a  quotatioa 


pnxsmmvfff  ^n  rAffnxm  tip  ovm  omn 


h  really  does  soem  not  only  abflnrd, 
but  even  impious,  to  represent  it  as  the 
Lord's  will,  that  persons  who  are  be> 
lievers  in  his  Gospel,  should,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  circnmstanees  in  which  his 
Providence  has  placed  them,  condemn 
themselves  and  their  posterity  to  live  as 
Heathens,  instead  oi  conforming  as 
closely  as  those  circumstances  will 
allow,  to  the  institutions  and  direotions 
of  6hrist  and  his  Apostles,  by  combining 
themselves  into  a  Christian  Society,  regu- 
lated and  tsonduoted,  in  the  best  way 
they  can,  on  Gospel  principles.  And  if 
such  a  Society  does  enjoy  the  divine 
blessing  and  fvrour,  it  follows  that  its 
proceedings,  its  enactments,  its  officers, 
are  legitimate  and  apostolical,  as  long  as 
they  are  conformable  to  the  principles 
which  the  Apostles  have  laid  down  and 
recorded  for  our  use :  even  as  those  (of 
whatever  race  <♦  after  the  flesli")  who 
embraced  and  ftdthfully  adhered  to  tfie 
Gospel,  were  called  by  the  Apostle, 
<* Abraham's  seed,"^  and  "the  Israel  of 
God.»t 

The  Ministers  of  such  a  Church  as 
I  have  been  supposing,  would  rightly 
dsim  "  Apostolical  succession,'^  beeause 
they  would  rightfully  hold  the  Mome  office 
which  the  Apostles  conferred  on  those 
^  Elders  whom  they  ordained '  in  every 
City.'  And  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
of  sound  mind,  seriously  to  bdieve  that 
the  recognition  of  such  claiSM  in  a  case 
Hke  die  one  here  supposed,  affords  a  fair 
precedent  for  men  who  should  wan- 
tonly secede  from  the  Church  to  which 
they  had  belonged,  and  take  upon  them- 
selves to  ofdain  Ministers  and  form  a 
new  and  independent  Church  according 
to  their  own  fancy. 

§  33.  I  have  spoken  of  seceding  from 
'*the  Church  to  which  they  hs^  be- 
longed,'* because,  in  each  case  the  pre- 
sumption}; is  in  favour  of  ^uU  ;  not,  ne- 
cessarily, in  favour  of  the  Church  to 
which  a  man's  ancewUjtM  may  formerly 
have  belonged,§  or  the  one  which  «an 

from  an  Appeal  of  Luther's  in  1520,  cited  in 
D*Aubign6'8  «  History  of  the  Reformation.'* 

•  Rom.  V.  18.  f  Gal.  ^.  16. 

♦  See  Rhetoric,  Part  I.  ch.  8,  §  «. 

S  Aoeoidingly,  if  we  tuppoae  the  cms  i^  the 
noniah  Chwoh  nStav^oig  all  ita  mtoib,  and  r*- 
tarninf  to  the  state  of  its  greatest  purity,  although 


boast  the  greatast  onftfii^,  or,  which  is 
established  by  the  Civil  Government 
The  Churoh,  whatever  il  is^  in  which 
each  nan  was  originally  enrolled  a 
member,  has  the  first  claim  to  his  alls* 
giance,  supposing  there  is  nothing  in  its 
doctrines  or  practice  which  he  is  con- 
vinced is  unscriptaial  and  wrong.  He  is 
of  course  bound,  in  deference  to  the 
higher  authority  of  Christ  and  his  Apos* 
ties,  to  renounee  its  communion,  if  he 
does  feel  sueh  a  conviction;  bnt  net 
from  motives  of  mere  fancy,  or  worldly 
advantage. 

All  sepamtion,  in  short,  mast  be  eithsr 
a  dsUjf,  or  a  sin.* 

And  the  Christian^  obligation  to  sub- 
mit to  the  (not  unscripturel)  Laws  and 
Officers  of  his  Church,  being  founded  on 
the  principles  above  explained,  is  iade* 
pendent  of  all  consideraltOBs  of  the  regu- 
larlty  or  irregularity  o(  the  original  forma* 
tion  of  that  Church ;  else,  indeed,  no  ona 
oonld  be  certain  what  were  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  a  certain  Church,  without  en- 
tering on  long  and  difficult  researches  into 
eccleaissticai  history :  sudb  as  are  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ninety-mne  persons  in 
the  hundred.  A  certain  Church  may,  sup* 
pose,  have  ^ginated  in  a  rash  separa- 
tion from  another  Church,  on  insufficient 
grounds;  but  fbr  an  individual  to  sepa- 
rate from  It  merely  for  thai  reason^  would  ' 


belonged  to  that ;  nor  would  such  a  reform  con- 
fer on  the  Bishop  of  Rome  any  pewer  over  the 
Anglioan  Churah. 

*  It  may  he  neceasaiy  perhaps  hero  to  veniind 
the  reader  that  I  am  speaking  of  separating  from, 
and  renouncingi  some  Church:  not  of  merely 
joining  and  becoming  a  member  of  some  other. 
This  latter  does  not  imply  the  former,  except 
when  there  is  some  enmtial  point  of  difforeatt 
bstweeti  the  two  Chmches.  When  them  is  none, 
a  man^s  becoming  a  member  of  another  Church 
on  changing  his  residence, — as,  for  Instance,  a 
member  of  the  Anglican  Church,  on  going  to  re- 
side in  Scotland  or  America,  where  Churches  ea- 
sen^ly  in  agreement  with  ours  exist— *thia  is  the 
▼aiy  closest  oonformily  to  the  principles  and  piao* 
tioa  of  the  Apostles.  In  their  days  (and  it  would 
have  been  the  same,  always,  and  every  where,  had 
their  principles  been  universally  adhered  to)  a 
Christian  of  the  Church  of  Corinth  for  instance, 
on  taking  up  his  abode,  suppose,  at  Ephesus, 
where  there  was  a.  Ghiistian  Church,  diflfeiing 
periiaps  in  some  nen-tfsasntfial  customs  and  forms, 
but  agieeing  in  essentials,  was  nceived  into  that 
Church  as  a  brother^  ^d  this  was  so  far  from 


r*  *^J^}<J  wi^  joy  "  give  the  right  hand  of  fel-  !  implying  his  Beparation  from  the  former,  that  he 


iowship"  to  its  members,  it  would  be  utterly  un- 
J^<5aWe  for  my  member  of  wu  Cburfeh  to  throw 
w  Ivis  allagianoe  to  it  aad  go  omt  to  the  Chmrch 
<A  B-osM^  o«tl|0  gprouadof  his  one^on  haviiig 


would  be  received  into  the  Bphesian  Church  only 
on  letten  of  recommendation*  from  the  Corinthian. 


'S»rT«4U  #vrTMtt«h    Bee  S  Cor. 
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be  not  escaping  but  fncunring  th«  guilt  <if 
Schwm* 

It  may  indeed  often  be  very  desirable 
to  attempt  the  re-nnion  of  Christian  Com* 
munities  that  had  been  separated  on  in« 
snffieient  grounds:  but  no  individoal  is 
justified  in  renouncing,  fVom  motiyes  of 
mere  taste  or  convenience,  the  communion 
of  the  Church  he  belongs  to,  if  he  can  re- 
main in  it  with  a  safe  conscience. 

As  for  the  question,  what  are,  and  what 
are  not,  to  be  accounted  essential  points, 
—what  will,  and  what  will  not,  justify, 
and  require,  separation, — it  would  be  fo- 
reign from  the  present  purpose  to  discuss 
it.  The  difl^ences  between  two  Churches 
may  appear  essential,  and  non-essential, 
to  two  persons  equally  conscientious,  and 
equally  careful  in  forming  adjudgment. 
All  1  am  insisting  on  is,  that  the  matter  is 
one  which  does  call  for  that  careful  and 
conscientious  judgment  A  man  should, 
deliberately,  and  with  a  sense  of  deep  re- 
e^nsibiliiy,  make  up  his  mind,  as  to  what 
is,  or  is  not,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
essential,  before  he  resolves  on  taking,  or 
not  taking,  a  step  which  must  in  every 
ease  be  either  a  duty  or  a  sin. 

§  34.  It  may  be  said  however  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  enter  at  all  on  the  consi- 
deration of  what  tDould  be  allowable  and 
right  under  some  supposed  circumstances, 
which  are  not  onr  own;  and  to  decide 
beforehand  for  some  imaginary  emergency 
that  may  never  occur;  at  least  never  to 
ourselves. 

It  may  be  represented  as  an  empty  and 
speculative  question  to  inquire  whether 
our  Ministry  derive  their  authority  from 
the  Church,  or  the  Church  from  them,  as 
long  as  the  rights  both  of  the  Church  and 
its  Ministers  are  but  acknowledgedt  And 
if  any  one  is  satisfied  both  ^at  our  Minis* 
ters  are  ordained  by  persons  descended  in 
an  unbroken  series  of  Episcopal  Ordina- 
tion from  the  Apostles,  and  also  that  they 
are  the  regularly  appointed  and  recognized 
Officers  of  a  Christian  Community  consti* 
tuted  on  Apostolical  principles,  it  may  be 
represented  as  impertinent  to  trouble  him 
with  questions  as  to  which  of  these  two 
things  it  is  that  gives  them  the  rightful 
claim  to  that  deference  which,  as  it  is,  he 
is  iiqlling  to  pay  to  them. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  attempt  is  often 
made,  and  not  seldom  with  success,  to 
evade  the  discussion  of  important  general 

*  For  pome  very  seiuible  and  rahiable  remarks 
on  this  subject,  see  Hinds'  Histoiy  of  the  Rise  and 
Baxiy  Piogresi  of  Chriitiaiiity,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 


principles,  and  ditis  to  secure  an  unin- 
quiring  acquiescence  in  false  assumptioiia 
which  vrill  not  stand  the  test  of  examina- 
tion, and  which  when  once  admitted  will 
lead  to  very  important  and  very  mischieT- 
ous  practical  results.  Why  should  we 
unsettle  men's  minds — one  may  hear  it 
mtid — ^by  speculations  on  any  tmaginafy  or 
impossible  case,  when  they  are  satisfied 
as  they  are  ?  As  long  as  any  one  will  but 
believe  and  do  what  he  ought,  what  mat- 
ters it  whether  his  reasons  for  acquies- 
cence are  the  most  valid  or  not?  And 
then,  when,  in  this  way,  men's  minds  have 
been  *<  settled''  in  false  notions,  some  of 
them  are  likely  to  follow  out  a  wrong 
principle  into  the  pemieiens  consequences 
to  which  it  fairiy  leads;  and  others  again 
become  most  dangerously,  and  perliape  in- 
curably, tmsettled,  when  the  sandy  foun- 
dation they  have  been  taught  to  build  on 
happens  to  be  washed  away. 

If,  as  has  been  above  remariced,  a  man 
is  taught  that  view  of  Apostolical  succes- 
sion which  mdces  every  thing  depend  on 
the  unbroken  series  between  the  apostles 
and  the  individual  minister  from  whom 
each  man  receives  the  Sacmments,  or  the 
individual  bishop  conferring  OrdinatioD^ — 
a  ftct  which  never  can  be  ascertained  with 
certaintyw^nd  he  is  then  presented  with 
proofs,  not  of  fhis^  but  of  a  diflbrent  fact 
instead,— the  Apostolical  succesBion,  ^- 
neraUy^  of  the  great  Body  of  the  miaistera 
of  his  Church ; — and  if  he  is  taught  to  ac- 
quiesce with  consolatory  confidence  in^e 
regulations  and  ordinances  of  the  Churchy 
not  on  such  grounds  as  have  been  above 
laid  down,  but  on  the  ground  of  their 
exact  conformity  to  the  model  of  the 
^  ancient  Church,  which  exact  conformity 
is,  in  many  cases,  more  than  can  be  sa- 
tistetorily  proiRed,  and  in  some  can  be 
easily  disproved,  the  result  of  the  attempt 
so  to  settle  men's  minds,  must  be,  with 
many,  the  most  distressing  doubt  and  per- 
plexity. And  others  again,  when  taught 
to  *<  blend  with  Scripture^"  as  a  portioa  of 
Revelation,  the  traditions  of  the  first  three, 
or  first  four,  or  first  seven,  or  fifteen  cen- 
turies, may  find  it  difficult  to  understand, 
when,  and  where,  and  why,  they  are  to 
stop  short. abruptly  in  the  application  of 
the  principles  they  have  received :  why, 
if  one  general  Council  is  to  be  admitted 
as  having  divine  authority  to  bind  Ac 
conscience,  and  supersede  private  judg- 
ment, another  is  to  be  rejected  by  private 
judgment :  and  that  too  by  the  judgment 
of  mon  who  are  not  agreed  with  each 
other,  or  even  themselves^  whaUmr  the 


eoiNMsfl  of  TieBt^  for  iiiit»BC0i  i»  to  Wto- 
gard«d  a«  the  begimiii^  oC  the  Ronueh 
Apoataey,  or  09  a  fHroaiMtiig  imiea  of  ia»- 
pravement  ia  ibe  Chuvch  of  Rome.  Tbftt 
nan  most  be  etmnfriy  conetitated  who 
can  find  consolatory  secuiity  for  his  faith 
in  such  a  guide ; — who  can  derive  satia- 
lactory  confidence  £podi  tha  onelee  of  a 
Proteua ! 

§  35.  Moreover,  the  ra^fioeed  ceee  of 
Christians  deprived  of  regnlar  succession 
of  £4>iacopally  ordained  Minislen^and  left 
to  determine  what  ooorse  they  ought^ 
ander  such  cireumstsnces,  to  take,  is  not 
iiiconceivabla,  or  impossible,  or  ui^nsca- 
dented ;  nor  agsin,  even  if  it  were^  would 
the  consideration  of  such  a  question  be 
neoessarily  an  nnptofitabie  speculation; 
because  it  will  often  happen  that  by  putting 
a  supposed  case  (even  when  such  as  could  i 
not  possibly  occur)  we  can  the  most  easily  | 
and  moat  cJearly  ascertain  on  what  prinf 
eiple  a  penon  is  aotiog.  Thus  when 
Plato*  ^nits  the  impossible  case  of  your 
possessing  the  ringof  Gyges,!  whieh,  ao- 
eoiding-  to  the  legend,  could  make  the 
bearer  invisible,  aad  demands  how  you 
would  then  act,  he  applies  a  kind  of  test, 
which  deeompoU9^  as  the  ohemists  say, 
tl)e  conoplex  mass  of  motives  that  may  in- 
fluence a  man,  and  calls  on  you  to  con- 
sider whether  you  abstain  from  bad  actions 
through  fear  of  the  censure  of  the  world, 
or  from  abhonence  of  evil  in  itself. 

So  again—to  take  another  instance-Hf 
any  one  is  asked  how  men  ought  to  act 
when  living  under  a  Ooveniment  profess- 
ing, and  enforcing  under  penalties,  a  &lse 
religion,  and  requiring  of  its  subjects  ido- 
latrous worship,  and  other  practices  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  if  he  should  object  to 
the  qnestion,  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
no  prospect  of  hit  being  so  circumstanced, 
and  that  he  is  living,  ami  may  calculate  on 
eontinning  to  live,  under  a  Government 


•  "  Atque  hoc  loco,  phibsophi  quidam,  minime 
ttiall  illi  quidem,  aed  non  satis  acati,  fictam  et 
eommentitiam  iabolam  prolstam  dicnnt  a  Platone : 
qmai  vero  iUe,  aat  fiietum  id  eoe^  sut  fieri  potniwe 
defimdat  Hibc  est  vis  hujos  annoli  et  hujus 
exempli,  si  nemo  sciturus,  nemo  ne  suBpicaturua 
quidem  sit,  cum  aliquid,  divitianim,  potentiie,  do- 
minationislibidinis,  causft  feceris, — si  id  diishomini- 
boBque  (iitanim  tit  semper  ignotam,  sisne  faetaras. 
Negant  id  fieri  posse.  Qosnqnaia  po«sst  id  qui- 
dem; aed  qtwro,  quod  negant  posse,  id  si  posset, 
quidnam  fiMserantI  Urgent  malice  sane :  negant 
enim  posse,  et  in  eo  perstant  Hoc  verbum  quid 
valeat,  non  vident  Cam  enim  qusrimus,  si 
powint  celare,  quid  ftcturi  sint,  non  qiunimiis, 
poarintne  celare,"  iu^^Ck-  de  Off,  b.  iiL  e.  9. 


W 

wbleh  ncsleaiss  a  Iras  wUgmnf  H  would 
be  justly  inferred  that  he  was  consdona 
of  somethiag  unsomid  in  his  priiietfdes, 
(fom  bis  evading  a  test  that  goes  toasee^f 
tain  whether  ha  isfards  r^igioas  truth 
and  the  command  of  God,  as  things  to  be 
adhered  to  at  aU  events,  or  merely,  when 
eoiaoiding  with  the  lequisitaoas  of  Go» 
vemment ' 

So  alMH  in  the  present  ease:  when  a 
CShurch  possesses  Ministers  who  are  the 
regnlariy  appointed  officen  of  a  ChristiMk 
Community  constitated  on  evangelical 
principles,  and  who  are  also  ordained  by 
peraons  descended  in  an  unbreken  series 
from  those  ordained  by  the  Apostles,  the 
two  eircumstances  eotacide,  on  which, 
according  to  the  two  diffareat  prineiptesy 
respectii^yf  above  treated  of,  the  kgi- 
timaey  and  apostolical  commisaioa  of 
Christian  Ministers  may  be  made  to  de** 
pend.  Now  in  osder  to  judge  fairly,  and 
to  state  clearly  the  decision,  wM«A  foaadsr 
tion  wevesolve  to  rest  oii«  it  iscequisita 
to  propose  a  case  (even  supposing — which 
is  very  Sur  from  being  thja  foat — that  it 
could  not  actually  occur)  in  which  these 
two  ciroumsiances  do  noi  eome  together  ^ 
and  then  to  pronounce  which  it  is  that  we 
regard  as  essential. 

i  36.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Apostles 
did  ^^  ordain  Elders  in  every  city."  Even 
if  there  had  been  no  record  of  their  doing 
so,  we  might  have  inferred  it  from  the 
very  fact  of  their  instituting  Christian 
Societies ;  since  every  Society  must  have 
Officers ;  and  the  founder  of  a  Society 
will  natumlly  take  upon  him  to  nominate 
the  first  Officers ;  as  well  as  to  '^  set  in 
order  the  rest"  of  the  appointments.* 
And  those  Officers,  acting  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Community, 
would,  of  course,  appoint  others  to  suc^ 
ceed  them;  and  so  on,  from  generation 
to  generation.  As  long  as  every  thinff 
went  on  correctly  in  each  Church,  and 
its  doctrines  and  practices  remained  sound, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  interrupt  this 
orderly  cburse  o^  things.  But  whenever 
it  happened  that  the  Rulers  of  any  Church 
departed  from  the  Christian  faith  and 
practice  which  it  is  their  business  to  pre- 
serve^— when,  for  instance,  they  corrupted 
tlieir  worship  with  superstitions,  made  a 
traffic  of  '^  indulgences,"  and  "^  taught  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,"  by 
<*  blending"  human  traditions  with  Scrips 
ture,  and  radiing  them,  either  wholly  or 

•  ICoc 
6* 


fm  the  records  of  iiwpiimtioa^*— in  any 
•aeh  esse,  il  be<wne  ihe  diitj  of  all  Ikoas 
who  pMOMved  ih6  intoads  of  8iieli«noi% 
to  aim  at  the  refovmatioa  of  them ;  and 
when  ail  or  any  of  (he  Spiritaal  Pastois 
of  such  a  Churoh  obstinately  stood  out 
Sfakist  refonn,  to  throw  off  thairsubfse* 
lion  to  persons  so  abusing  their  samd 
•fltoe,  and,  at  all  events,  refocm  them- 
•slves  as  they  best  could.  It  is  as  plain 
a  duty  for  m^  so  circumstuiced  to  obey 
Hieir  Heavenly  Master,  and  forsake  those 
who  have  apostatised  from  Him,  as  it 
tN>uld  be  for  the  loyal  portion  of  a  gar- 
rison of  soldiers  to  rofoit  from  a  fsiwni 
who  had  tamed  traitor  to  his  Ktng^  «id 
was  betraying  the  city  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  80  fu  from  being  vebellfons  sal>- 
jects  in  ikm  revolting,  they  would  be 
goilty  of  rebellion  if  Ihisy  did  not 

In  like  nnnner,  the  veryciroumstances 
in  which  such  a  Body  of  reformers,  as  I 
have  been  aHuding  to,  are  placed,  confer 
on  them  that  independence  wiiich  they 
wotild  have  been  unjustifiable  in  assuming 
wantonly.  The  right  is  bestowed,  and 
the  doty  imposed  on  them^  of  separation 
from  the  unroformed,  which,  under  oppo« 
site  circumstances,  would  have  been  sehis- 
matical.  Thoy  are  authorized,  and  bound, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the«r  situation, 
either  to  subsist  as  a  distinct  Community, 
or  to  join  some  other  Church  ;*  even  as 
tfie  vitality  which  Nature  has  conferred 
on  the  scion  of  a  tree,  enables  it,  totoi 
eni  off  from  the  parent  stock,  eiUier  to 
push  forth  fresh  roots  of  .its  own,  or  to 
unite,,  as  a  graft,  with  the  stock  of  some 
kindred  tree. 

It  is  for  men  eo  circumstanced  to  do 
their  best  according  to  their  own  delibe- 
rate judgment,  to  meet  their  difficulties, 
to  supply  their  deficiencies,  and  to  avail 
^emseives  of  whatever  advantages  may 
Me  within  their  reach.  If  tb^  have 
among  their  number  Christian  Ministers 
xjf  several  Orders,  or  of  one  Order, — ^if 
ihey  can  obtain  a  supply  of  such  from 
some  other  sound  Churchy— or  if  they 
can  unite  (hemselves  to  such  a  Church 
with  advantage  to  the  great  ultimate  ob- 


•  Aninstcnce  of  this  was  Tciy  recently  iKfTonJed 
%y  the  people  of  Zinertha!,  in  the  Aostritn  do- 
nhiions ;  who,  bemg:  delibeMtety  oonviaoed  of  the 
wroni  of  the  ChiiKh  in  vrbtch  they  had  been 
teooght  np,  undeiwent,  in  eoneeqnence  of  their 
rafueal  of  compliance,  a  kmg  series  of  vexatious 
peraecutioni  and  ultimately  forsook  their  home, 
and  found  refuge  and  freedom  of  oonsdance  in 
the  tenitoiy  of  ^mmfa* 


jaets  for  wtkeh  Ohuwtes  < 
institnted^— all  thcso  axe  advantages  not 
to  be  liglitly  thrown  away.  But  the  un- 
avoidabie  absence  of  any  of  these  advao* 
tages,  not  only  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
ti^m  as  a  nuuterof  bhune^bnt,  by  impos- 
ing the  nece$sUfh  creates  the  rigkL,  and 
the  duty,  of  supplying  their  deficiendes 
as  they  best  can.  Much  as  tliey  may  re- 
gvet  being  driven  to  the  alternative,  they 
ought  not  to  hesitate  in  their'  dedaion, 
wi^n  their  choice  lies  between  adhereaoe 
to  the  human  Govemon  of  a  Churchy 
and  to  its  divine  Master ; — between  ^  the 
form  of  Godliness,  and  the  power  there- 
of;»— between  the  means  and  the  end; — 
between  unbroken  apostolical  sucoeasioa 
of  individuals,  and  wncomipted  Gospel 
principles. 

4  37.  Pemoas  so  situated  ought  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  two  oppoeite  nun- 
takes  :  the  one  is,  to  underrate  the  fnivi- 
leges  of  a  Christian  Community,  by  hold* 
ing  themselves  altogether  debarred  from 
the  exersiwsol'  sQoh  powers  as  natunlly 
and  essentially  belong  to  every  Commn- 
nity;  the  oiher  mistake  is  to  imagine  that 
whatever  they  have  an  undoubted  ri^ 
to  do,  they  would  necessarily  ha  rigid  m 
doing.  In  no  other  suhfcct  perhaps  wonld 
such  a  concision  of  thought  be  likely  to 
arise,  as  is  implied  by  the  confounding 
togndier  of  things  so  diflkent  as  these 
two.  Although  tiie  legislature  {aM  1  have 
above  remarked)  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  pa8S,or  to  refact,any  Bill,  a  man  would 
be  deemed  insane  who  should  thence  in- 
fer that  they  are  equallif  right  in  doiaig 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  So  abo  the 
Govemovs  of  a  Church  are  left,  in  ivepect 
of  ordinances  and  regnlatione  not  pie- 
scribed  or  forbidden  in  Scripture,  to  tneir 
own  judgment ;  but  they  are  boand  to  act 
aocording  to  ^die  but  of  their  judgment 
What  is  left  to  their  discretion  is  not  there- 
ibre  left  to  their  caprice;  nor  are  they  to 
regard  every  point  that  is  not  aisolulely  r«- 
tentialjM  Uierefore  ahsoluUly  indifferenL 

They  have  an  undoubted  right,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  1  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  establish,  to  appoint  such  Oi^ 
ders  of  Christian  Ministers,  and  to  allot  to 
each  such  functions,  as  they  judge  most 
conducive  to  the  great  ends  of  the  Society; 
they  may  asaiga  to  the  to&eZe,  or  to  a  por^ 
tim.  of  these,  the  office  of  ordaining  othem 
as  their  successors;  they  may  appoint 
one  superintendent  of  the  rest,  or  tevtral ; 
under  the  title  of  Patriarch,  Archbishop, 
Bishop,  Moderator,  or  auy  other  that  they 
may  prefer;  they 4nayaniyka. the nHK>int- 


ment  of  them  for  life,  or  for  alkmled  pe- 
riod,— by  election,  or  hy  rptaiigo^^wkii 
a  greater,  or  le«8  eKteaeive,  jvrisdictiou; 
ao^  they  have  a  similar  diaeretionary 
po^ver  with  respect  |o  liturgiea,  Festivals, 
GeremoQies,  and  whatever  eUae  is  left  at 
large  in  the  Scriptures. 

Now  to  infer  that  all  possible  <leter^ 
minatione  of  these  and  similar  points 
would  be  equally  expedient,  and  equally 
wise^  and  good,  would  be  an  ab6ur4ity 
so  groes  that  in  no  other  case,  not  con* 
nected  with  religion,  would  men   need 
even  to  be  warned  against  it    In  fact,  it 
would  go  to  do  away  Uie  veiy  eocistence  of 
any  such  aturibiites  as  ^  wisdom'^ — ^^  pru- 
dence,''— ^discretion,"-*--^udginent,"  &c. 
altogether:  for  there  is  evideoily  no  n>om 
for  the  exercise  of  them  in  nmttecs  imt 
left  to  our£Aoi£e,and  in  which  the  course 
we  are  to  pursue  is  decided  for  us,  and 
distinctly  marked  out,  by  a  higher  Author- 
ity; nor  again  is  there  any  room  for  them 
in  matters  in  which  there  is  not  a  right 
and  a  wrong,*-a  better  and  a  worse ;  and 
where  the  decision  ii  a  matter  of  total 
indifTereoce ;  as  in  the  choice  between 
two  similar  sheets  of  paper  to  begin  writ*- 
ing  on,  when  both  are  lying  withia  one's 
reach.     The  sole  province  of  prudent  and 
cautious  deliberation  is  in  cases  which  are 
left  to  our  decission,  and  in  which  we 
may  make  a  beUer  or  a  worse  decision. 
And  yet  i  should  not  wonder  if  some  per- 
sons wese  to  take  for  granted  that  any 
one  who  does  not  psesnroe  at  once  to  ex* 
elude  from  the  Gospel  ooveoant  all  pro- 
fessed Christians  who  do  not  strictly  con- 
form to  what  we  regard  as  the  purest  pri- 
mitive   practice^  ai^  to  deny  altogeUier 
the  validity  of  all  theur  Ordinances,  must, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  place  etxictly  on  a 
k^el  a  svstem  founded  oo  the  most  dili- 
gent, sober,  and  deliberate  inquiry  after 
aaeient  and  well-tried  models,  and  the 
most  rash,  illradvised,  and  fanciful  inno- 
vations that  ever  were  devised  by  igno- 
rance or  presumption.    As  well  might 
one  infer  from  the  Apostle's  declaration 
that  ^  the  Powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God,"  his  complete  approval  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  its  laws, 
and  of  the  mode  of  appointing  Emperors ; 
or  his  total  indifference  as  to  the  hest  or 
the  worst  system  of  civil  Govonment, 
if  all  laws  were  equally  good,  or  if  wise 
laws  and  unwise  were  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, or  a  it  did  not  rest  with  each 
Government  to  make  either  wise  or  un- 
wise enactmenta,  what  room  CQuld  there 
be  for  political  loii^aaif 


The  miatMMif  iiopcirer,  which  J  haii 
been  alluding  to,  have  been  net  unfc^t 
qnently  made  io  what  relates  to  the  powes^ 
possessed  by  Christian  Communities,  and 
the  mode  of  exerciaiDg  theae  powens* 
For  instance,  al  tlie  time  of  the  greal 
ReformatiDn,  some  Bodies  of  Christiana 
found  themselves  withput  any  Bishofi 
among  their  number;  and  farmed  what 
are  called  Presbyterian  Chuirches.  Some 
nemben  accordingly  of  these  Churchee 
have  felt  themseiveB  called  u^n  in  eelf^ 
defiance  to  decry  Episeopacy,  as  a  Coca 
of  Govemmentnot  instituted  by  the  Aposii 
ties,  and,  coMsa^ueiilfy,  as  one  which  all 
Chrietiaus  are  Immi  to  reject*  Ercoae^ 
otts  as,  I  am  convinced,  their  pcemiae  waai 
they  were,  on  t^  above,  prinoiplesii  still 
■mae  erroneons  in  drawing  that  coachi* 
sion  from  it  Others  of  them  again  lar 
mented  their  want  of  Episcopacy ;  ooik* 
sidering  that  form  of  government  as  Aae<* 
ing  the  apostolical  sanction,  and  omaa* 
quenily^  as  obUgaiory  wad  indiapeneablik 
to  be  xeUuned,  when  possible ;  but  to 
them^  nnaUainMe^  from  the  iaterrnptiov 
of  episcopal  succession.  And  while  sow# 
persons  presume  to  exclude  all  Presbyten 
rtans  from  the  pale  of  Christ'it  uaiveraat 
Church — ^professing  at  the  -same  time,  in 
words,  what  they  virtually  nullify  by  \kmf 
interpretations,  that  ^^HoLy  Scviptuie  con^ 
tains  all  things  necessary  to  salvfUionj^ 
others  again  coropassiouate  and  sympprt 
thize  with  the  supposed  utm^oidable  d^ 
ficiency  in  the  Presbyterian  Chutchef.   . 

Now  that  all  theste  parties  ace  roistak^iit 
in  their  views  (though  a  -mere  mistakei 
when  not  accotupanied  with  a  want  of 
charity,  is  not  deserving  of  severe  ceu* 
sure)  must  be  evident  to  any  one  vfho  em- 
braces the  principles  which  iu  tbe^outq^t 
1  endeavoured  to  establish,  it  follows 
from  those  principles,  that  the  Bodies  of 
Christians  we  have  been  speaking  of,JM 
full  power  to  retain,  or  to  restore,  or  to 
originate,  whatever  fonn  of  Churgh  go^ 
yemment  they,  in  their  delil^ecate  and 
cautious  judgment,  might  deem  best  for 
the  time,  and  country,  and  persa^s,  they 
had  to  deal  with ;  whetlier  exactly  simi- 
lar, or  not,  to  those  introduced  by  the 
Apostles;  provided  nothing  were  done 
contrary  to  Gospel  precepts  and  princi- 
ples. They  were,  tlierefore,  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  appoint  Bishops,  even  if  they 
had  none  that  had  joined  in  the  reformer* 
tion ;  or  to  discontinue  the  appointokent, 
etjcn  if  they  had:  whichever  they  were 
convinced  was  the  most  conducive,  under 
eating  €ircumstanGesy.to  t^e  gfesX  ob* 
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Jccts  of  all  Ohtnreh  government.  And 
though  their  decision  of  this  point  oagtit 
to  have  been  rtrj  greatly  inflnenced  by 
their  belief  ae  to  what  were  the  forms 
adopted  by  the  Apoetles  (which  must 
have  been  not  only  wise,  but  the  very 
wisest,  for  those  times  and  persons)  they 
had  no  reason  to  hold  themselves  ahso^ 
hUely  bound  to  adhere,  always  and  every 
where,  to  those  original  models.  In- 
deed, to  so  eonsiderable  a  degree  have  all 
Churches  judged  themselves  at  liberty  to 
depart  from  the  exact  model  of  the  earli- 
est institutions — especially  (as  1  formerly 
remarked)  in  respect  of  that  important 
change  introduced, — whether  wisely  or 
vnwisely, — ^by,  I  believe,  all  of  what  are 
called  Episcopal  Churches ;  that  of  hav- 
ing several  bishops  in  one  Church  instead 
of  making  each  Dioeess,  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  apostolical  system,  an  en- 
tire and  distinct  Church ; — so  considera- 
Me,  I  say,  is  the  liberty  in  thi$  respect, 
that  has  been  assumed  by  all  Churches, 
that  tho^e  who  speak  of  all  Christians 
being  strictly  bound  to  conform  in  every 
point  to  the  exact  pattern  of  the  primitive 
institutions,  can  hardly  wonder  if  they  find 
imputed  to  them  either  great  want  of 
knowledge,  or  of  reflection,  in  themselves, 
or  else,  a  design  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ignonatee  or  inattention  of  others. 
,^  $  38.  I  have  specified  the  want  of 
j  *' attentive  reflection''  in  applying  rightly 
in  practice  the  knowledge  men  do  pos- 
sess as  tending  to  foster  erroneous 
notions,  because  it  is  probably  both  a 
more  common  and  a  more  dangerous 
defect  than  mere  want  of  suflUcient  know' 
ledge.  And  it  may  be  added,  diat  it 
arises  not  so  often  from  original  defi- 
eileney«in  the  mental  powers,  as  from 
neglect  to  exercise  them.  There  are 
many  who  inadvertently,  and  not  a  few 
who  advisedly  and  designedly,  resign 
themselves,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
morals  or  religion,  to  the  impressions 
produced  on  their  imagination  and  feel- 
ings; and  rather  applaud  than  reproach 
themselves  for  not  awaiting  the  decisions 
of  calm  judgment,  or  for  allowing  their 
judgment  to  be  biassed.  To  such  per- 
sons there  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
something  very  captivating  and  seductive 
in  the  notions  I  have  been  censuring; 
and  not  the  less,  from  their  being  some- 
what vague  and  dimly  apprehended,  inca- 
pable of  abiding  the  test  of  sober  exami- 
nation, and  invested  with  some  of  that 
^  mysterious  and  soleom  gloom,"  which 
has  been  put  f<mh  expreesly  by  aome  of 


their  advocates,  as  a  recommendation 
There  is  something  to  many  minds 
awfully  and  mystically  sublime  in  the 
idea  of  the  **  decisions  of  the  Catholic 
Church,'*  and  of  «*  Catholic  Cooncils, 
convened  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
whose  deliberations  are  overruled,  and 
their  decrees  authoritative," — ^in  the  idea 
of  the  "  Sacramental  character  of  Ordina- 
tion," conferred  by  persons  who  haTc 
derived  a  mystical  virtue  from  the  suc- 
cessive imposition  of  hands  up  to  the 
times  of  the  Apostles; — and  of  the 
•*  priestly"  character,  (that  of  Hierens) 
thus  imparted,  and  the  ** Sacrifices"  offer- 
ed at  an  "altar;" — of  a  ** primitive  doc- 
trine always  to  be  found  somewhere  in 
^e  Catholic  traditions,"  &c. ;  especially 
when  these  matters  are  treated  of  in 
solemn  and  imposing  language,  of  that 
peculiar  kind  of  dazzling  mistiness  whose 
eflect  is  to  convey,  at  frst^  to  ordinary 
readers,  a  striking  impression,  with  an 
appearance  of  being  perfectly  intelligible 
at  the  first  glance,  but  to  become  more 
obscure  and  doubtful  at  the  stcmi 
glance,  and  more  and  more  so,  the  more 
attentively  it  is  studied  by  a  reader  of 
clear  understanding ;  so  as  to  leave  him 
utterly  in  donbt,  at  the  last,  which  of 
several  meanings  it  is  meant  to  eonyey« 
or  whether  any  at  all. 

The  rule  of**  omne  ignotmn  pro  mirr- 
fico,"  applies  most  emphatically  to  such 
doctrines  treated  of  in  such  language. 
The  very  simplicity  and  plainness  of  the 
reasoning  by  which,  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  the  divine  authority  of  a  Christian 
Church,  and  consequently  of  its  regula- 
tions and  its  ministers,  are  deduced  direct 
from  the  sanction  given  by  Christ  Him- 
self as  interpreted  by  his  Apostles,  is 
likely  to  be,  to  some  minds,  no  recom- 
mendation, but  the  contrary. 

And  as  men  are  of  course  less  likely 
to  exercise  a  clear  and  unbiassed  judgment 
in  respect  of  ahy  theory  which  tends 
especially  to  exalt  their  own  persons,  and 
invest  them  with  mysterious  powcre  and 
awful  dignity,  the  CZer^  accordingly  arc 
under  a  peculiar  temptation*  to  lean  too 
favourably  and  with  too  little  of  rigorons 
examination,  towards  a  sjrstcm  which 
confers  the  more  elevation  and  grandeur 
on  f /eem,  in  proportion  as  it  detracts  from 


*  The  miiKk  of  many  pMBOM  MBong  the  Mr 
aie  80  constituted  as  to  make  the  same  tMoptatioa 
Tcry  liUle  less  powerful  to  them,  thaa  to  tnc 
Priesthood ;  for  reasons  set  forth  III  the  Ewy 
^ad  Satlaa)  ob  "  YtearfcHiS' itni^iQii* 


>w  was  I 

Ae  elu«i0  of  the  enttie  Oonmnttity*    It 
IB  noi  the  most  flattering  to  them  to  be 
wifed   to  eay  eontiiiiially)  not  only  in 
wc^e,  but  by  their  eonduct,  ^  We  preecfa 
not  owadves,  but  Christ  Jeene  the  Lord^ 
and  usy  your  Servant,  fov  Jesas'  sake;" — 
to  be  t»«ght  that  diey  are  merely  the 
Funetionariea  of  the  pardci^ar  Ghnich  of 
whidi  they  are  membeiB,-— ^at  it  is  m 
that  capacity  only  that  they  derive  their 
station  and  power  from  Christ,  by  virtue 
of  the  saaotion  given  by  Him  to  Christian 
Communities; — thai  their  authority  there» 
fore  comes  direct  fiom  the  society  so 
constituted,  in  whose  name  and  behalf, 
^ey  act,  as  its  representatives,  just  to ! 
that  extent  to  whidi  it  has  empowend 
and  directed  them  to  act.    These  views  . 
do  indeed  leave  them  a  most  awMly  im* ! 
portaut  and  dignified  office,  as  Servants 
in  "the  House  of  God,"— (the  ** Temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghoet,")— as  Stewaids  (i.  e.  I 
dispensers;  «(x#f^i)  of  divine  truth  to 
his  People,  and   as    Messengers    fromj 
Christ,  (so  far  as  they  "  set  forth  his  true 
and  lively  word,  and  duly  administer  his 
Holy  Sacraments,")  as  having  been  ap* 
pointed   conformably  to  his   wilh    But 
although  their  titk  is  thus  plaeed  on  the 
secuM   basis  of  a  clear  divine  sanctioa 
given,  once  f<Mr  all,  to  every  regularly-ap- 
pointed Minister  of  any  Qiristian  Com- 
munity constituted  on  Gospel  principles, 
instead  of  being  made  to  depend  on  a 
long  chain,  the  soundness  of  many  of 
whose  links  cannot  be  ascertained,  yet 
this  last  is  a  system  more  flattering  to 
human  weakness;  inasmuch  as  it  repre- 
sents   the  Priesthood  as  comparatively 
independent  of  each  pwticnlar  Church, 
and  derives  their  Church's  authority  rather 
from    them  than  theirs    from  it    And 
accordingly  so  strong  is  the  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  many  persons  in  favour  of 
this-  system,  that  to  rest  the  clakns  of  a 
Christian  Minislry  on  the  basis  of  the 
iwifiely  sanctioned  institution  of  a  Chris- 
tian Churchf  would  cqppear  to  them  to  be 
making  the  Ministry  altogether  a  kmrum 
ordinance,  though  in  truth,  its  claim  to  be 
a  divine  Ordinance   rests  on  that  very 
sanction:   so  completely  do  they  lose 
sight  of  the  whole  character  of  a  Churchy 
and  of  a  C<nmBmmiAf*    1  remember  seeing 
a  censure  passed  on  some  one  who  had 
presumed  to  appoint  another  as  a  Bishop; 
not  on  the  ground  (which  would  have 
been  a  very  just  one)  of  his  having  no 
authority  from  any  Church  to  make  the 
Appointment,  but  on  the  ground  of  his 
not  being  lumm^eL  Bishop*  for  how-*-it 
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was  uiged-Hxni  a  spHng  rise  abbve  the 
level  of  its  sourae  ?  how  can  an  individual 
appoint  another  to  an  ecclesiastical  office 
higher  than  he  himself  holds  ?  How  in- 
dMd, — ^it  might  have  been  added— can 
emif  indtvidusi,  whether  Bishop  or  not, 
appoint  another  to  any  office, — high  or 
low-^-imleea  authoriaed  by  the  Commu* 
nky  to  do  so  ?  For  an  individual  to  pre- 
tend to  create  another  a  King,  or  a. 
Magistrate  of  any  other  description,  or 
the  humblest  civil  Functionary, — even- 
though  he  were  himself  a  King, — mihfM 
Imrful  authoriiy  from  the  Cmmunity  ta 
make  such  appmntmenty  would  be  regarded 
as  a  most  extravagant  and  absurd  assump^ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand  a  Commumty^  and 
consequently  those  acting  under  its  sane* 
tion,  may  appoint  a  man  to  an  office 
higher  than  is  possessed  by  any  of  the 
individuals  who  perform  that  act;  as  is 
the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  election  of  a 
member  of  Parliament.  And  in  tiie  case 
of  the  supposed  shipwrecked  enugrants 
above  adverted  to,  no  reasonable  man 
could  doubt  their  right  to  elect  one  ot 
their  number  as  their  King.  But  in  the 
case  of  eccleeioBtioal  Communities,  many 
persons  are  found  to  advocate  that  fane** 
ful  and  groundless  system  which  goes  t« 
deprive  these  of  all  the  ri^ts  which 
Christ's  sanctioa  of  such  a  Community 
confers.  For,  according  to  this  system, 
the  sacramental  virtue  of  Holy  Orders, 
which  is  indispensaUe  for  ail  the  Chris- 
tian Ordinanoes  and  means  of  Grace,  is 
inherent  indefeasibly  in  eaeh  individuali 
who  has  derived  itj  in  no  degree  from 
any  particular  Community,  but  solely 
from  the  bishop  whose  hands  were  laid 
on  him ;  who  derived  his  power  to  ad* 
minister  ihis  sacrament,  altogether  from 
Consecration  by  another  Bishop-«not 
necessarily  a  member  of  the  same  part»« 
enlar  Churoh,  but  obtaining  his  power 
again  from  another;  and  so  on,  up  to 
the  apoetolic  times.  On  Hba  system  the 
Church  is  made  a  sort  of  appendage  to 
the  Priesthood ;  not  the  Ministry,  to  the 
Church.*    A  People  separated  from  their 


•  That  pemtdoufl  popular  error,  which  con* 
founds  the  Church  with  the  Clergy  (see  note  to 
%  83,)  at  if  the  Sptritoat  Community  consisted 
only  of  its  OfiicarB,  is  partly  kept  up  perbapa  by 
meo*8  neglecting  to  notice  one  pocaliarity  belong- 
ing to  GIttiit'a  kingdom,  at  its  first  eatahlUhmmt  / 
viz.,  that  St  did,  then,  oonaUt  of  Ministen  only ; 
though  it  was  by  no  means  designed  so  to  con* 
tinne.  All  HIm  Disciples  who  constituted  the 
in£mt  Church  were  those  destfaied  to  be  employed 
'so  that  aa  mamsisls^e 
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as  to  Christian  doctiine,  even  snppoeiiig' 
these  last  to  have  oeeafsioned  it  b^r  an 
nttei*  apostacy  from  Gospel  truth, — wonM 
he  left  (supposing  they  conld  not  obtain 
other  ministers  qualified  by  the  sane 
kind  of  transmission  of  sacramental  vir* 
tne)  totaHy  and  finally  shtit  out  from  the 
pale  of  Christ^s  universal  Ghnreh,  and 
fVom  his  "covenanted  mercies;"  white 
the  Minisf^tfi,  oYi  the  contrary,  thoufll 
they  might  be  prohibited  by  civil  aathor^ 
ily,  or  prevented  by  physical  force,  from 
exercising  their  functions  within  a  parti- 
cular district,  would  stili,  even  though 
anti-christian  in  doctrine  and  in  life,  retain 
their  office  and  dignity  unimpaired^^-^he 
sacramental  virtue  confferred  on  them  by 
Ordmation,  and  the  consequent  efficacy 
of  their  acts,  undiminished. 

§  39.  And  this  is  not  merely  an  infbi^ 
ence  fairly  deduc^e  from  the  principles 
Of  the  system.  I  have  cveti  met  with 
persons  who  ackttowledged  that,  if  a 
Bishop,  of  out  own  Chilrch  for  instance, 
who  had  been,  for  some  crime,  removed 
and  degraded  by  regular  process,  should 
think  proper  afUsrwards  to  ordain  men 
Priests  or  Deacons^  though  he  and  they 
Would  be  legally  punishable,  still  his 
Ordinations  Would  be  valid,  and  these 
nien  consequently  (however  morally 
unfit)  real  Clergymen,  capable  o(  eter^ 
cising  the  spiritual  functions.  This  is  to 
r^cogni^e  a  fbarful  power,  and  that, 
placed  in  Ae  very  worst  hands,  of  pro* 
ducing  and  keeping  upschiiMi  with  some^ 
Aing  of  an  apparent  divine  sanction  to 
give  it  strength.*  For,  on  this  principle^ 
a  Bishop  of  some  other  Ohurch-^he 
Romah  Catholic  for  instance,  or  the 
Greek — who  should  have  been  ejected 
f^om  his  Diocess,  might  take  upon  him 
to  ordain  men  according  to  the  rites  of 
dur  Church,  and  we  should  be  bound  to 
recogtii^e  his  ordinations  as  vaKd. 

I  need  hardly  remark,  that,  according 
to  the  principles  I  have  been  endeavour* 
ing  to  maintain,  a  Bishop  when  removed 
from  his  Diocess,  (whether  for  any 
crime,  or  otherwise)  and  not  appointed  to 
any  other,  thoufh  he  may  continue  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Order^  (unless 
regularly  removed  from  it  by  competent 
authority,'!')  ceases  altogether,  ipso  facto, 

raader  is  Kabie  to  confound  togother  what  our 
Lord  anid  to  them  at  Minittart,  and  wbat  as 
Members  /-hm  Baleis  of  t  Church,  and  la  the 
Church  itself. 

*  See  above,  %  at. 

t  For  it  ii  e^idant  tiist  «i»iB  nupsei  dl  dnnli 


t6  be  «  Bishop  in  mp«tt  of  Ipistopd 
JwustUnu;  and  has  bo  nare  right  te 
ofdain,  or  «o  perfaim  any  other  aei,  in 
Ike  eapeeiiy  of  a  Bialiop,  ten  a  Lvfmn 
#ould  have :  that  iai,  till  the  saaie,  or 
some  other  Ohiislian  Ghureh  shall  think 
proper  to. receive  fafn  in  that  caneit^.* 

If  indeed  any  Ohnrah  ahoaid  ha  so 
very  unwise  as  t»  i-wofnfaa  as  Cle^« 
men  perscms  ordained  by  a  depnred 
Biehop,  these  would  nndoubledly  be 
Ministers  of  thai  Chnch ;  heeanse  that 
recognition  would  conntinite  them  sueh; 
and  a  OhfistinB  Oomnattnily  has  power 
(thoi^h  in  that  ease  dwre  would  be  a 
gross  abuse  of  its  power)  to  determina 
who  shall  be  its  Officers.  Bat  what  I 
am  contending  against  iS)  the  notion  of 
an  inherent  indefeasible  saaramsntal  vii^ 
tue  conveyed  by  the  tmposttion  of  baadsi 
and  giving  validity  to  the  offieiai  aeta^ 
regular  or  inegniar^  of  the  persons  poa* 
sessing  it.  And  this  does  seen  to  ne  a 
moet  pemiciotts  as  well  as  gromuilaaa 
tenet,  tending  to  destroy  the  rightful 
authority  of  a  CAurcA,  by  unduly  exalt* 
ing  the  pretended  pivileges  of  its  Funo* 
tionaries. 

On  the  eame  prineiplo  which  has  beaa 
now  set  forth  in  raspeot  of  Bishc^  the 
acts  of  a  Presbyter  or  Deacon,  or  other 
Minister  of  any  Churchy  cease  to  be  aalid, 
as  soon  as  ever  the  Christian  CoMnraaity 
in  which  he  was  appointed^  withdraws  in 
sanction  from  his  acts.  If  another  Ghorah 
tiink  fit  to  receive  him  as  n  Minister,  diajr 
have  an  nndonbted  right  to  do  so;  sad  Im 
then  becomes  a  Minister  of  that  Ohareh. 
So  he  does  also,  when  not  expelled  from 
the  Society  to  which  he  origmally  belong- 
ed, supposing  the  OhniiBh  to  whteh  ha 
transfers  himself  tkinkiJU  io  recognm  tbe 
Ordinations  of  the  other;  which  they  aiaj 
do,  or  refuse  ao  do,  entirely  at  their  own 
discretion.    Thie  is  a  point  whacb  every 


ifegulations,  the  powers  of  'Mntog"  and  of 
«lo<Mlng^  hate,  eqoallf,  the  dii^ne  sukctieiii  m^ 
«ie  power  of  any  Ohnatina  Chsaoh  tt  MH 
•jBfy  onok  either.  masfHj  into  the  number  <tf  iti 
Mtiabeft  or  into  any  particular  Order  or  Office, 
implies  a  power  to  remove  him  From  either,  wfaen 
the  case  shall  t)e  such  as  to  call  for  his  removaL 

*  For  a  Bishop,  it  shooM  be  obrilemed,  dees  not* 
hi  heeominflr  aaoh,  enHer  on  aneiw  iVp^Msi»  (■* 
he  did  on  tritin^  aeden>httt  only  on  a  new  de- 
seriptioa  of  qfiee  in  hie  pntetton.  A  peiaon 
may  indeed,  ae  I  haw  aaid,  contbue  to  beloof  to 
a  certain  Order  o£  Clergy,  though  with  snspeoded 
fuVictioDS ;  but  the  important  point  to  be  htfssted 
on  is,  that  no  offieuUntU  have  any  taWlrf  W 
what  ia  dervted  frrm  Ma  CMinmmtfUk^M^ 
k  eaak  oMw  the  O&nEManiB^ 


wxdmg  to  its  own  judgment. ' 

And  «»  for  the  iiidivi4«|l  bioMelf  who 
ja  v^g;uluiy  deprifed  by  kis  Churcbf  'dy  os 
becoming  a  Clergyjnu^  he  engaged  (ae 
.is  requirad  by,  ]  beliefei  most  existing 
Churches)  that  he  would  follow  mo  ^tilm^ 
ttfofaesioD,*  of  cowse  he  canaol  absolve 
hiBinelf  from  Ihat  ettgagemeDt;  but  omisI 
eontimie  so  far  a  Cleigj^nan,  though  with 
Buapcndod  finetions.  Moreover  a  Chinch 
has  a  rtgkt^ — ^though  J  think  such  a  Mgo^ 
lartioii  a  very  vnwite  onO)-— to  reco^aiae 
as  "ralid  the  aeto  of  a  degraded  Ministeiv 
(while  subjeetiiig  hiia  neverdielesa  to 
penalties  for  performing  such  acts)  or  of 
a  Layman. 

Concerning  sevemi  points  of  this  class, 
— 4raeh  as  the  validity  of  lay-baptism,  or 
of  baptism  by  hereties  or  schismatics,  &C9 
questions  have  been  oAen  raised,  which 
have  been  involved  in  much  unneeeseaiy 
perplexity,  from  its  being  common  to  mix 
up  together  what  are  in  fact  sooeraZ  die- 
tinct  qmestUmSj  though  relating  to  theMsie 
mkjecL  For  instance,  in  respect  of  the 
validity  of  Lay-bi^tism,  three  important 
and  perfectly  distinct  questions  may  be 
raised;  no  one  of  which  is  answered  by 
the  answering,  either  way^  of  the  others : 
vis.,  1st.  What  has  a  Church  the  H^hi  to 
determine  as  to  this  point?  2dly.  What 
is  the  imese  and  best  determination  it  can 
make?  and,  3dly.  What  Ass  this  or  that 
paiticailar  Church  actmmlhf  deteimined? 
Now  persons  who  are  agrsed  concerning 
the  answer  to  one  of  theeeqaestioas,  may 
yetdiflfer  conosming  the  othen;  and  vies 

J-  S  40.  But  lo  return  to  the  considemtion, 
'  generally,  of  the  whole  system  of  what  is 
called  «^  Catholic  tradition,"  &c.,  which  1 
have  been  censuring ;  it  is  calculated,  as 
has  been  said,  to  prepuce  at  the  first  glance 
a  etnklog  and  imposing  efiect,  and  to  re* 
commend  itself  strongly  to  the  imagination 
and  the  feelings  of  some  persons :  but  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  a  close  examination. 
The  advocates  of  these  doctrines,  accord^ 
ingly,  either  from  a  consoioosness  of  this, 
•.  or  else  from  indistlnctnesB  in  their  own 
Conception,  oAen  set  them  forth  with 


*  It  would  be,  I  tfo  conTuioed,  very  sdwiCaee- 
ott*  that  thii  role  ■bosld  be  modiied  m  regaids 
i>Ma>fu.  We  might  wnH  onnielves  of  the  eer- 
vieee  of  fome  very  Meful  eniartinto,  if  we  wouU 
admit  to  tbis  euboidiDate  office  some  who  could 
not  maintain  themaelves  wholly,  without  reaorting 
(«•  tifee  Apoeile  Paul  did)  to  aome  aecnlar  em- 
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eomathmg  of  4MasBQiaK  obtemeilsr  and  anir 
bigiiity,  half  concealed  behind  avail,  as  it 
were,  of  mystery ;  as  something  of  which 
the  fall  import  and  eompleie  proof  were 
to  be  reserved  for  a  choeen  few.  And 
when  clear  evidence  va  demanded  of  a  suf- 
ficient foundation  for  the  high  pretensions 
put  forth,  and  the  implicit  submission  that 
is  demanded,  we  are  sometimes  met  by  a 
rebuke  of  the  '^  pride  of  human  intellect>'* 
and  of  the  presumptuous  expectation  of 
having  every  tbiag  that  we  are  to  believe 
msde  perfectly  level  to  our  understanding, 
and  satisiaotorily  explained. 

No  one,  it  may  be  said,  would  believe 
in  God,  if  he  were  to  insist  on  first  ob* 
taining  a  dear  and  full  comprehension  of 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  such  a  Being; 
an  explanation,-— «uch  as  no  man  of  sense 
would  think  of  giviuA,  or  of  seeking,— of 
the  divine  attributes,  brought  down  to  the 
capacity  of  such  a  Being  as  Man.  Nor 
would  any  one  believe  in  the  Christiaa 
Revelation,  if  he  were  to  require,  pre- 
viously, to  have  a  ck»r  and  full  compr^* 
hension  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Incama* 
tion,  of  the  Redea4>tion,  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  every  thing  else  aj^ertaining  to  the 
Gospel  scheme.  We  must  content  our« 
selves,  therefore,  we  are  tdd^  with  faint, 
indistinct,  and  imperfect  notions  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  unless  we  would  incur  de« 
served  censure  for  want  of  faith. 

How  often  and  how  successfully  the 
fallacy  here  sketched  out  has  been  em« 
ployed,  is  really  wonderful,  considering 
how  totally  di^rent  and  entirely  imcon^ 
nected  are  the  two  things  which  are  thus 
confounded  together;  the  clear  or  indis- 
tinct notion  of  the  nthjed  matter  itself^ 
of  the  &ct  or  proposition— -that  is  before 
us;  and,  the  clear  or  indistinct  notion  of. 
the  evidenc€  of  it^ — of  the  reasons  for  be* 
lieving  it.  A  moment's  reflection  b  suft 
ficient  for  any  one  to  perceive  the  di£for* 
ence  between  the  two;  and  yet,  in  die 
loose  language  of  careless  or  sophistical 
argument,  they  are  continually  confused 
together,  and  spoken  of  indiscriminately, 
as  if  they  were  the  same  thing. 

Every  one,  whether  possessing  Chris* 
ttan  faith  or  not,  believes  firmly, — and 
must  believe,*--and  that,  on  the  clearest 
evidence, — ^in  the  existence  of  many  things 
concerning  which  he  has  but  a  very  iin- 
perfect  knowledge,  and  can  form  but  m- 
distinctand  confused  ideas  of  their  nature ; 
while  to  believe  in  whatever  is  proposed 
to  us  without  any  clear  proof  that  it  is 
^rifSf— -with  an  imperfect  and  indistinct  ap- 
prehension of  any  rsasenfor  believing  it,-*- 
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U»  Qsoaity  regtided  a»a  nmrk  of  oradtlons 
weakness.  And  on  the  otii#r  hand^some 
description,  narrative,  or  atatementf  may 
be,  in  itself,  perfecdy  clear  and  intelligible, 
and  yet  may  be  very  doubtful  as  to  its 
truth,  or  may  be  wholly  undeserving  of 
credit 

For  instance,  there  is,  I  si^pose,  no 
one  who  seriously  doubts  the  existence  of 
something  which  we  call  Soul-«-or  Mind**— 
be  it  Substance  or  Attribute,  raateiial  or 
immaterial — and  of  the  mutoal  connexion 
between  it  and  the  Body.  Yet  how  vary 
faint  and  imperfect  a  notion  it  is  that  we 
can  form  of  it,  and  of  many  of  its  pheno- 
mena that  are  of  daily  occurrence]  The 
partial  suspension  of  mental  and  bodily 
functions  during  Sleep,— the  e&cts  of 
opium  and  other  drngs,  on  both  body  and 
jmind;  the  influence  again  exercised  by 
volition,  and  by  various  mental  emotions, 
on  the  muscles,  and  on  other  parts  of  the 
bodily  frame,  and  many  other  of  these 
phenomena,  have  exercised  for  ages  the 
ingenuity  of  the  ablest  men  to  find  even 
any  approximation  towards  but  an  imper- 
iaot  explanation  of  them.  Yet  the  evidence 
an  ufhich  we  helieve  in  the  reaUtf  of  these 
and  of  many  other  things  no  less  dimly 
and  partially  understood,  is  perfect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  characters, 
transactions,  &e.,  represented  by  dramatic 
writers,  or  described  by  historians,  are 
oHen  as  clearly  intcUigihle  as  it  is  pos- 
,  sible  for  any  thing  to  be;  yet  from  the 
.'  total  want  of  evidence,  or  from  the  want 
€$  clear  and  decisive  evidence,  as  to  their 
reality^  we  regard  them  as.  either  entire 
fictions,  or  mixtures  of  fable  and  truth,  or 
as  more  or  less  likely  to  have  actually  ex- 
isted.*^ The  character  and  conduct  of 
Lear,  for  instance,  or  Othello,  of  Handet, 
and  Macbeth,  are  perfectly  intelligible ; 
though  it  is  veiy  doubtful  how  far  the 
tales  which  suggested  to  Shakspeare  the 
idea  of  most  of  his  dramas  had  any  founda- 
tion in  fact,  or  were  originally  fictitious. 
Many,  again,  of  the  Orations  recorded  by 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  historians 
are  as  easily  and  plainly  to  be  understood 
as  any  that  are  reported  in  our  own  times ; 
but  in  what  degree  each  of  these  is  a  faith* 
ful  record  of  what  was  actually  spoken,  is 
a  point  on  which  we  have,  in  some  cases, 
a  slight  and  imperfect  evidence;  and  in 
others,  none  that  deserves  the  name. 
)  §  41.  In  all  subjects  where  religion  is 
hot  concerned,  no  one  of  ordinary  good 


'seMeever  eenfiMinditefedier  two  things 
so  dissimilar  and  unconneeted  as  those 
I  have  been  speaking  of.  Bet  in  what 
pertains  to  leligton,  tli^  fallacy  is,  as  1  have 
said,  often  introduced.  Yet  Religion  does 
not,  in  thisrespeet,  really  di&r  from  other 
I  subjects. 

Our  Sftviour's  ehasacter  and  his  teaebing 
wesB  matter  of  wondering  perplexity  to  sll 
around  Hin ;  even  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  after  the  establishment  of  his  KiDg« 
dom^  on  his  personal  ministry  being  com- 
pleted ;  both  beoauee  the  Jews  were  full 
of  the  expectation  of  a  totally  di&reot 
kind  of  Deliveier,  and  because  great  pert 
of  his  diMsourses  were  not  even  designed 
to  be  fully  intelligible,  at  the  time,  to  bii 
own  disciples ;  but  to  be  explained  after- 
wards by  tlie  occurrence  of  the  eveau 
He  alluded  to.  Some  of  his  foUowen, 
accordingly,  ^^  went  back  and  walked  no 
more  widi  him^"  on  the  occasion  of  one 
of  those  discourses.  But  the  Apostles, 
who  adhered  to  Him,  did  so,  neither  from 
having  any  clearer  notions  concerning  bis 
reveliOions  (for  we  often  find  it  recorded 
that  ^^  they  understood  not  this  saying,'^ 
&c. ;)  nor  again,  from  being  satisfied  to  be- 
lieve without  any  clear  proof  of  his  high 
pretensions ;  but  because  they  ^'  belieiredi 
and  w«re  sure  that' He  was  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,"  on  such  evidence 
as  He  had  Himself  appealed  to:  ^ the 
works  that  I  do  in  my  father'e  name,  they 
bear  witness  of  me."  Dim,  and  indistinct, 
and  imperfect  as  ware  still  their  notions 
(as,  to  a  great  degree,  oura  must  be  also) 
concerning  ^^  the  Son  of  God,"  it  wss  no 
indistinct  or  imperfect  evidence  on  which 
they  believed  that  He  was  sol 

A  oonvetse  case  is  that  of  the  several 
false  Christs  who  afterwards  arose.  ^'  1 
am  come,"  says  our  Lord,  ^  in  my  Fa- 
ther's name,"  (with  such  manifestations 
of  divine  power  as  testified  his  coming 
from  God)  ^aad  ye  receive  me  not;  if 
another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,^* 
(viz,  requiring  acceptance  on  his  own  bars 
word,  without  any  miraculous  credentials) 
^  him  ye  will  receive."*  ^^  Their  teaching, 
their  pretensions,  and  promiees,  were  as 
clearly  intelligible  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  Jews — ^because  falling  in  with  the  pre- 
vailing belief  and  expectations^— «s  those 
of  Jesus  bad  been  (even  to  hia  own  dis- 
ciples) obscure,  peiplexing,  or  onintel- 
ligible.    Accordingly,  vast  multitudes  fol- 


**  8«e  Rhetoric,  puti.  c  2,  ^  2.     *<Oa  the 
pkiuible  and  the  bistoricattj  probable^" 


•  See  Sennoa,  on  the  •<  Name  Enamtw^ 
and  alao  Craden'a  Concoidaiioe  on  the  «<ad 
"Name." 
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loved  thede  pretSAders,  whh^vt  rRfuiiMf 
any  clear  and  suffieient  erktanee  of  the 
truth  of  their  pretensions :  and  thej  follow* 
ed  them  to  their  own  and  their  Odvntiy's 
ruin. 

The  very  history  of  our  own  religion, 
therefore,  supplies  us  here  with  an  illus- 
tration of  the  dfstinetion  I  hove  been 
speaking  of.  On  the  one  side  we  have  a 
revelation,  itself  dimly  and  partially  «n* 
derstood,  and  doubtful,  in  great  part,  as 
to  its  meaning,  but  with  clear  endence 
that  it  really  came  from  God:  on  the 
other,  a  pretended  revelation,  containing^ 
to  those  it  was  proposed  to,  no  doubts  or 
difficulties  as  to  its  sense  and  its  design, 
but  supported  by  no  evidence  that  could 
satisfy  an  unprejudiced  mind,  bent  on  the 
attainment  of  truth. 

(  42.  However  plausible  then  the  ays* 
tem  I  have  been  objecting  to  ntiay  appear 
to  any  one, — however  imposing  and  mys- 
teriously sublime, — ^however  gratifying 
and  consolatory  to  the  feelings — ^let  him 
not  therefore  neglect  to  inquire  for  the 
proofs  by  which  its  high  pretensions  are 
to  be  sustained ;  but  rather  ejramine  with 
the  more  care  the  foundation  on  which  so 
vast  a  superstructure  is  made  to  rest  Let 
no  one  be  deterred  from  this  by  fierce  de- 
nunciations against  the  presumptuousness 
of  all  inquiry,  and  all  use  of  private  judg- 
ment in  religions  matters ;  and  by  eulo- 
gies on  the  virtue  of  faith ;  remembering 
that  the  ^faithP  thus  Tecommended  is 
precisely  that  v>ant  of  firitk  for  which 
those  Jews  just  mentioned  were  so  se- 
verely condemned.  They  refused  to 
listen  to  good  evidence,  and  assented  to 
that  which  was  worthless. 

And  let  no  one  allow  himself  to  be 
persuaded  that  he  is  evincing  an  humble 
piety,  acceptable  to  the  ^jealaut  Qod,^' 
m  hastily  giving  credence  to  the  preten^ 
sions  to  divine  authority  pat  forth  in  be- 
half o^  uninspired  men,  (not  producing 
the  miraculous  **  Signs  of  an  Apostle^^)  by 
those  who  are  for  blending  ^Tradition 
with  Scripture,"  and  **  following  the  dic- 
tates of  inspiration  wherever  foand^ 
whether  in  Scripture  or  Aatiquity  ;'*  and 
who  pronounce  according  to  their  own 
arbitrary  choice,  what  are,  and  what  are 
not,  the  general  Councils  whose  ^^deli« 
berations  were  overruled  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  their  decrees  consequently 
authoritative." 

^  If  any  of  these  entice  thee  secretly, 

sa3ring.  Let  us  go  after  other  Qods,  thou 

shalt  not  hearken  unto  him."    And  thoee 

who  speak  in  the  name  (^  Jehovah,  say- 
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iagV  ^Thus-saith  th«  Lord;  when  the 
Lord  hath  not  spoken,"  are  no  more 
exempt  from  the  guilt  of  enticing  to 
idolatry,  than  the  worshippers  of  Baal. 
r'  The  more  disposed  any  one  is  to  sub- 
missive veneration,  the  greater  the  import- 
ance of  guarding  him  against  misdirected 
veneiatioD ;— against fidse  piety;  against 
retvereaeing  as  divine,  what  in  reality  is 
hnman.  And  the  more  awfully  import- 
ant any  question  is,  the  greater  is  the  call 
for  a  rigid  inveatigation  of  what  nmy  be 
urged  on  both  sides;  that  the  decision 
may  be  made  on  sound,  rational,  and 
scriptural  grounds,  and  not  according  to 
the  dictates  of  excited  feelings  and  ima- 
gination. 

"  And  in  these  times  especially,  and  in 
respect  c^  this  sabjeet,  men  need  to  be 
warned  against  a  mistake  which  at  all 
times  is  not  uncommon ; — ^that  of  allow* 
ing  themselves  to  be  misled  by  names 
and  professions,  which  are  ollen— appa- 
rently by  designed  choice, — the  most 
opposite  to  the  things  really  intended. 
Thus,  for  instance,  tlM  term  ^  Apostoli- 
cal" is  perpetually  in  the  mouths  of  some 
who  the  most  completely  set  at  nought 
the  princif^es  which  the  Apostles  have 
laid  down  for  our  guidance  in  the  inspired 
writings ;  and  who  virtually  nullify  these 
by  blending  with  them  the  traditions  of 
uninspired  men.  None  more  loudly  cen- 
sure the  ^^  pride  of  human  intellect,"  and 
ineulcace  '^  pious  humility,"  than  those 
who  are  guilty  of  the  profane  presump^ 
tion  of  ezalting  fallible  Man  to  a  level 
with  God's  inspired  messengers,  and  of 
deciding  how  far  they  shall  impart,  or 
^  reserve,"  the  truths  jivluch  God  has 
revealed.*  The  evils  of  ^  schism"  again, 
are  especially  dwelt  on  by  some  who 
maintain  principles  the  tendency  of  which 
has  been  shown  to  be  to  generate  and 
perpetuate  schism.  To  satisfy  and  ^  set^ 
tie  men's  minds,"  is  the  profession  of 
some  whose  principles  lead  (as  has  been 
above  remarked)  in  proportion  as  efu;h 
man  has  tlie  most  tender  conscience,  and 
the  greatest  anxiety  about  religious  tnithy 
to  perplex  and  toraisnt  him  with  in** 
curable  doubts  and  scruples.  ^^  Church^ 
principles"  is  a  favourite  phrase  with 
some  who  are,  in  fact,  lowering  the  just 
dignity  and  impairing  the  divinely-con- 
ferred rights  of  a  Church.  And  none 
more  loi^ly  profess  devoted  and  submis- 
sive admiration  for  the  Anglican  Church, 
than  many  of  thoee  who  are  emphatically 

■    ■!■■         11*        I  I  I  ■  ■  ■  ■!  .—  ■  ■■■■■!  ,.  ■ 
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opposed,  ill  some  of  the  most  impottsat 
points,  to  the  principles  on  which  our 
Refonners  proceeded,  and  the  sphit  which 
actuated  them  throng  out 

If  any  one  is  deliberetety  convinced 
that  those  their  fundamental  principles 
are  erroneous,  and  that  they  rested  the 
doctrines  and  institutions  of  our  Church 
on  a  wrong  basis,  he  deserves  credit  at 
least  for  honest  consistency  in  leaving  its 
communion. 

'  $  43.  But  fo  me  it  does  appear,  that-^ 
whhout  attributing  to  them  an  infallibility 
which  they  expressly  disclaim — we  may 
justly  give  our  Reformers  credit  for  such 
sound  views,  and  such  resolute  adherence 
to  evangelical  truth,  combined  with  such 
moderation  and  discretion,  as  were<*-«on- 
sldering  the  diffienlt  circumstances  they 
were  placed  in, — ^truly  wonderful;  and 
^ch  as  are,  in  all  times,  and  not  least  in 
the  present,  well  worthy  of  imitation.  It 
was  their  ^wisdom  to  keep  the  mean"  (as 
is  expressed  in  the  preface  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer)  "  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, of  too  much  stiffness  in  refusing, 
and  too  much  easiness  in  admitting,  any 
variation.''  It  was  their  wisdom  &o  to 
•*  keep  the  mean"  between  the  claims-^ 
never  conflicting,  except  when  misunder- 
stood — of  Scripture  and  of  a  Church.  It 
was  their  wisdom  to  keep  the  mean  be* 
tween  a  slavish  bondage  to  ancient  prece* 
dents  on  ^e  one  hand,  and  a  wanton  and 
arrogant  disregard  of  them,  on  the  other. 
It  was  their  wisdom — their  pious  and 
Christian  wisdom-^-to  keep  the  mean 
between  rash  and  uncharitable  judgment 
of  other  Churches,  and  equally  rash 
carelessness,  or  fondness  for  innovation, 
in  the  regulations  of  their  own.  They 
eonformed  as  closely  as,  in  their  judgment, 
circumstances  would  warrant,  to  the  ex- 
amples of  the  earliest  Churches,  without 
for  an  instant  abandoning  the  rightful 
claims  of  their  own,  and  without  arro* 
gantly  pronouncing  censure  on  those 
whose  circumstances  had  led  them  to  de- 
mrt  farther  from  those  ancient  precedents. 
Their  **  Faith"  they  drew  firow  the  Scrip- 
tures; their  "Hope"  they  based  on  the 
Scripture^;  their  •* Charity"  they  learned 
from  the  Scriptures. 

A  member  of  the  Anglican  Church,— I 
mean,  a  sincere  and  thoroughly  consistent 
member  of  it--H)Ught  to  feel  a  fall  convic- 
tion— and  surely  there  are  good  grounds 
for  that  conviction,— both  that  the  reforms 
they  introduced  were  no  more  than  were 
loudly  called  for  by  a  regard  for  Gospel 


tra&,  and  thai  tlie  Chtueh  as  eoMtitutcd 
by  them  does  possess,  in  its  regulatioos 
and  its  officers,  ^  Apostolical  soccesBion,'^ 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  essential  that  a 
Christian  Community  should  posseM  it; 
vis.: — ^it  being  a  regularly  constituted 
Christian  Society,  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  taught  us 
by  the  Apostles  aad  their  great  Master. 

Soccessofs,  in  the  Apostolic  office,  the 
Apostles  have  none.  As  witnessei  of  the 
Returrectum^ — as  Dispensen  of  miraat- 
Urns  gilU,-«as  inspired  Oracles  of  divioe 
Bevelatim^ — they  have  no  successors. 
But  as  MetnherSi — as  Jlliiiufcrs,-— as  Go- 
vemors— of  Christian  Communities,  their 
successors  are  the  regularly  admitted 
Members, — the  lawfully  ordained  Minis- 
ters,— ^the  regular  and  recognized  Go?em- 
ovsf— of  a  regularly  subsisting  Christian 
Church;  especially  of  a  Church  which, 
conforming  in  fundamentalSf — as  I  am 
persuaded  ours  does, — to  Gospel  princi? 
pies,  claims  and  exercises  no  rights  be- 
yond those  which  have  the  clear  saactioa 
of  our  great  Master,  as  being  essentiallj 
implied  in  the  very  character  of  a  Com- 
munity. 

May  the  members  of  a  Church  which 
our  Reformers  cleansed  of  so  much  cor- 
ruption, and  placed  on  its  true  basis,  hare 
the  grace  to  profit  by  their  example,  and 
follow  out  their  fundamental  principles; 
labouring  to  be  apostolical  ^  not  in  mere 
wovda  and  nanes  but  in  deed  and  truth;'' 
aetualsd  by  the  same  spirit  which  was 
found  in  those  great  and  good  men,  so  far 
as  they  decreed  what  is  agreeable  to  God-s  i 
word,  and  to  the  ^pure  and  peaceable 
wisdom  that  is  from  above.''  And  espe- 
cially may  all  who  profess  Church  prio- 
cipies  be  careful  to  guard  themselves  and 
others  against  Ihe  two  most  prevailing 
errors  of  these  days;— the  two  kinds  of 
encroachments  on  the  legitimate  rights  of 
a  Church ;  on  the  one  side  by  presump- 
tuous and  self-sufficient  irregularities,  and 
defiance  of  lawful  authority;  and  by  the 
pretensions  of  supposed  ^^  Antiquity''  and 
^  Tradition,"  on  the  other;  that  they  may 
be  enabled,  under  the  divine  blessing,  to 
carry  into  eilect  more  and  more  fuUy,  and 
to  bring  to  completion  ^all  the  holy  de- 
sires, all  the  good  counsels,  and  all  the 
just  works"  of  our  RefcHiners,  and  of  all 
other  our  predecessors,  as  many  as  have  i 
endeavoured,  in  simplicity  and  truth,  to  | 
conform  to  the  instructions  of  our  divine 
Master  afed  his  Apoatlea. 
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Note  (A.)    Pp.71, 18,63. 

1  HAVE  said, "McuZar empire'' and  a '^mo- 
nopoly of  eivU  privileges  and  powers,'*  be- 
cause the  rule  does  oot  apply  to  such  as  are 
purely  ecclestasHcal.  The  government  of  the 
Church  (except  as  far  as  relates  to  tempora- 
lities, which  are  clearly  the  property  of  the 
Nation)  ought  to  be  monopolized  by  mem- 
bers of  that  Church.  It  is  an  unseemly,  and 
in  many  respects  mischievons,  anomaly, 
that,  in  purely  religious  matters  any  au- 
thority should  be  possessed  (as  is  the  case 
ia  this  country^  by  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  community.  [See  "Ap- 
peal on  behalf  of  Church-government,"  a 
valuable  and  well- written  pamphlet.  Houls- 
ton  and  Co.] 

It  is  true  that  the  greatest  erils  that  itdght 
arise  from  such  an  anomaly, — vexauoos  and 
oppressive  interferetice  in  matters  that  affect 
the  conscience — do  not  arise  in  this  country. 
No  greater  evil  does  result  in  practice  than 
that  (no  small  one  however)  of  leaving  the 
Church  virtually  without  any  legislative  Go- 
vernment. But  even  if  this  were  a  less  evil 
than  it  is,  it  would  not  be  the  less  true  as  a 
principle,  that  none  ought  to  have  any  share 
m  the  government  (except — as  I  have  said 
— in  res]>ect  of  secular  mattets)  of  a  Church, 
who  are  not  members  of  it 

There  are  some  however  who,  from  want 
of  the  habit  of  attentive  reflection,  are  with 
difficulty  brought  to  perceive  the  unsound- 
ness of  any  false  principle,  except  when  it  is 
fullv  developed  inpractice,  and  produces, ac- 
titauy,  all  the  ill  effects  that  it  can  consistently 
lead  to.  They  cannot  perceive  which  way  a 
wind  is  blowing  unless  it  blows  a  perfect  gale. 
They  not  merely  know  a  tree  only  by  its 
fruits,  but,  except  when  it  is  actually  bear- 
ing its  fruits  and  when  it  has  brought  them 
to  the  full  perfection  of  poisonous  maturity, 
they  do  not  recognize  the  tl^e. 

This  defect  may  oflen  be  observed  in 
m^n's  judgments  on  another  point  also, — 
the  employment  of  secular  coercion  in  reli- 
gious matters,  with  a  view  either  to  compel 
men  to  conform  to  the  faith  and  mode  of 
worship  prescribed  bv  the  Civil  government, 
or  to  give  more  or  less  of  political  ascend- 
ency, and  monopoly  of  civil  rights  and 
power,  to  those  of  a  particular  persuasion. 
To  bum  dissenters  under  the  tide  of  heretics, 
—or  to  put  them  to  a  less  cruel  death;— or 
to  banish,  or  fine  and  imprison  them,--M>r  to 
exclude  from  all,  or  from  some,  of  the  rights 


of  citizens,  and  reduce,  mote  or  less,  to  the 
condition  of  vassalt  or  Helots,  those  who 
do  not  profess  the  religion  which  the  State, 
as  such,  enjoins, — these  are  widely  different 
indeed,  in  respect  of  the  aetiuU  amount  of 
evil  inflicted,  or  of  good  denied  to  indivi- 
duals ^  but  the  prmeiple  is  in  all  these  casev 
the  same ;  viz. :  the  assumed  right  of  the 
Secular  Qoremment,  as  such,  to  imeffere 
with  men's  conscience,  and  conseqaently 
(when  the  Government  calb  itself  Chris- 
tian) to  make  Christ's  kingdom,  so  far,  ''a 
kingdom  of  this  world."  One  of  the  caused 
that  have  contributed  to  the  prevalence  of 
this  error,  is,  a  mistaken  view  of  the  nature 
of  that  ntprtnuuy  which  is  possesed  by  a  p<h 
ItticoH  Community. 

The  office  of  a  Political  Society  or  Stale, 
— to  afford  proieetion  (as  all  admit  it  ia 
bound  to  do)  to  the  citizens,  necessarily  im^* 

§lies  a  eoereive  power  over  aU  of  them ;  and 
lence  over  other  Societies  of  which  an  jr  of 
them  may  be  members.  Hence  the  political 
Society  must  be  (in  respect  of  power)  the 
"  highest  ;'*  and  me  Secular  Gtovemmenl— * 
the  person  or  persons  in  whom  that  powef 
is  vested,  being  as  it  were  the  centre  ^  grw* 
etty  in  which  the  whole  physical  force  of 
the  Community  is  collected,  and  act8,-^HSiu8t 
be,  in  this  sense,  ''Supieme"  or  ''Sove- 
reign;" (»^^,  according  to  the  ancient 
Greek  Philosophers)  as  not  being  retpomible 
or  subject  to  any  other. 

Much  confusion  of  thought,  and  practical 
error  has  thence  arisen  in  some  minds ;  ea- 
pecially  since,  in  any  question  that  may 
arise  whether  the  State  (the  Political  So- 
ciety)  have|;one  beyond  its  propjer  province, 
it  must  ilad^be,  in  practice,  the  judge ;  there 
being  no  higher  authority,  on  earth,  to  ap- 
peal to.  It  can  do  nothing  (humanly  speafc- 
mg)  untavfhlj  since  it  has  the  power  to  maka 
and  absolutely  enforce  laws. 

It  has  been  supposed,  fof  instance,  that 
since  the  Political  Society  is  the  kMeU 

S  which  in  a  certain  sense  it  is)  it  must  have 
or  its  ends  the  kighni  ohjeeU; — that  it 
ought  to  propose  to  itself,  not,  like  any 
other  kind  of  Society,  some  partiitdar  good, 
but,  human  good,  generdlhf; — ^the  welfare, 
in  all  respects,  of  the  ciuzens : — and  that 
since  every  human  good  is  therefore  eqaaUy 
within  the  provitice  of  the  Secolar  Govern^- 
ment,  the  greateet  good, — ^the  moral  welfare 
of  the  diizens,  and  the  salvation  of  their 
aoub, — ^must  be  especially  its  care:  and 
hence  follows  the  right,  and  the  duty,  of 
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mgm  him  foMkead  «t^  -ikie  aiitfe  faolf  afl'; 
IbMBuse  that  beloogelb  only  to  biskope, 
when  they  give  the  Holy  Ghoet  to  be  bap- 
tized«^  Aad  after  ihia  testinoDy  of  Bede, 
they  aubjeia  their  ialereDoe :  '  This  impoai- 
tioB  therefove  of  handa,  together  with  the 
prayers  here  specified  (which  no  doubt  waa 
the  very  s«me  that  the  chureh  vaeth  to  that 
purposf^)  was  the  nuskistration  of  the  aftcta- 
menc  of  conficmation.' 

**  Now  let  the  reader,  with  indi&reBey 
and  aeriouaneas,  but  ruminaDe  upon  theae 
tyvo  queries,  aod  then  judge  ef  these  two 
ifi£erenees; — 

"  First,  whether  apostleship  were  not  an 
order  for  ever,  inimitable  in  the  church  :  for 
besides  the  reason  given  to  prove  that  it  was, 
upon  the  choosing  of  Majtthias,  others  may 
be  added  to  make  it  more  clear  :^-a8,  1. 
The  end  of  their  election  was  peculiar,  the 
like  to  which  was  not  to  be  in  the  church 
again;  for  thejr  w«re  chosen  to  be  with 
CS^ris^  Mark  iii.  14 ;  to  be  e^e-witnessea  of 
his  resurrection.  Acts  i.  22,  ii«  82,  and  x.  41; 
as  they  had  been  of  his  actions  and  passion, 
Luke  i.  2.  And,  therefore,  Paul  pleading 
for  his  apostleship,  that,  *  he  had  seen  the 
Lord,'  1  Cor.  iz.  1 ;  and  in  the  relation  or 
atory  of  his  calling,  this  particular  is  singu- 
larly added,  that  *  he  saw  that  Just  One,  and 
heard  the  voiee  ef  his  mouth,'  Acts  xzii.  14. 

**  Secondly,  the  name  of '  Apostles'  keep- 
elh  itself  unmixed  Qr  confounded  with  any 
Other  order.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the 
aigmfiQaney  of  the  word  would  agree  to 
omer  miniscets  that  are  to  preach ;  Imt  dkere 
is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  sense,  that 
hftth  canfined  the  tkle  to  the  tweWe  aod 
Paul:  as  any  indiferant  eye  win  judge  and 
censure  upon  the  weighing  of  it  in  the  New 
TestMoeftt. 

^'Thicdly,  When  Pftul  reckoneth  the 
aeveral  kinds  of  ministry,  liiat  Christ  Jesus 
kft  in  the  Church  at  his  ascension*  fiph.  ir. 
11.  and  1  Cor.  xii.  28,-^ei}e  is  none  that 
earn  (hi«k  tbeaa  all  to  be  peipetuated,  or  that 
thf  should  oonttnue  auceessively  in  the 
like  Older  &om  time  to  time.  For  within  a 
hundred  .y^ars  after  our  Saviour's  birth, 
where  were  either  prophets  or  evangeliats, 
miraeles  or  healioga?  A4kd  if  these  extraor- 
dittary  kinds  of  mi9«Mration  ware  ordained 
hut  for  a  tiwe,  and  for  special  oooasion,  and 
arare  not  to  be  imitated  in  the  church  unto 
ninceeding  timas;  'much  move,  or  at  the 
least  as  much,  were  the  Apostles,  and  order 
oauch  moie,  at  least,  as  much  extiaordinary, 
4»they. 

*'  Fourthly,  The  constant  and  undeniable 
Mrallel,  which  is  made  betwixt  the  twelve 
i^atriarchs,  the  fathers  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
iiod  the  twrive  Apostles,  not  only  by  the 
number  ilaelf,  but  also  by  the  New  Testa- 
jnent,  in  the  fouri^nd-twenty  Elders,  Rev. 
4V.  4« — aad  in  the  gates- and  foundatifl«is  of 
4he  New  Jevusalem,  Aev.  xx'u  12,  14,-^ 
'doth  argue  and  psove  the  letter  order  as  ini- 
aiitable  aa  the  iast  These  things  well  <son- 
«ideiad»  tf  iheiB  wok.uo  i»of^  it  vM  iibow. 


Aofim 

tnfeittnee  is,  that  ia  alleged,  that  becwiaa 
thiara  waa  a  auboidinatian  betwixt  the  Apoa- 
Ilea  aad  Philip,  therefore,  the  like  is  to  b» 
reputed  betwixt  bishops  and  other  nuaialera, 
and  that  bishops  in  the  charch  ane  in  the 
place  of  the  Apo8tlea."^Z4gft(M'«  €^m»- 
meittory  on  lAe  ^BeU,  voL  viti.  p.  125. 

**  1.  Heie  beginneth/ '  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;'  when  the  Gentiles  are  rec^fsed  to 
favour  and  to  the  Gospel,  who  had  been  ao 
loac  oast  off,  and  lam  in  ignoiaace  nad 
idotatry  j  and  when  no  diffsrenee  iB  made 
betwixt  them  and  the  Jews  any  kmger, — 
but,  of  every  nation,  they  that  fear  G^  mod 
work  righteousness  are  aooc|>led  of  him  aa 
well  as  IsraeL  This  is  the  very  first  begin- 
ning or  dawning  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
tind  ao  itgvew  on  more  and  more,  tiU  Jem- 
salem  was  destroyed;  aad  then  vraa  the 
perfect  day,  when  the  G^itiles  only  were 
oecome  the  church  of  Christ :  and  no  chuitrh 
or  commonwealth  of  Israel  to  be  had  at  all, 
but  they  destroyed  and  ruined. 

"  2.  Here '  Peter  hath  the  keysof  the  kiiig^ 
dom,'  and  unlocked  the  door  for  the  Gen- 
tiles to  come  in  to  the  faith  and  gospel, 
which,  tin  now,  had  been  shut,  and  they 
kept  out  And  Peter  onljr  had  the  keys,  aad 
none  of  the  apostles  or  disciples  but  be«  for 
though  their  mm  hencefopward  brought  in 
Genttlea  daily  into  the  kingdom  of  heav«i, 
by  convertiitf  them  to  the  Gospel^ — yet  ii 
was  he  that  first  and  only  opened  the  door ; 
and  the  door,  being  once  opened,  waa  never 
shut,  nor  never  shall  be  to  the  end  of  the 
workL  And  this  was  idl  the  prionty  that 
Peteor  had  before  the  other  apoatiss,  if  it  weae 
any  piioiity ;  and  how  little  dus  coneemeth 
Rome,  or  the  Papacy,  as  to  be  any  founda- 
tion «f  it,  a  child  may  observe. 

^'3.  Peter  here  kxMeth  the  greattest  stnct- 
aess,  and  what  was  the  atraitest  bound-up 
of  any  thing  that  was  in  all  the  policy  of 
Moses  aad  cnatoms  of  the  Jews, — and  that 
was,  the  difieienee  of  clean  and  imcleaa»  in 
this  l^al  sense.  And  this  he  looaeth  on 
earth,  and  it  is  foosed  in  heaven  ;  for  from 
heaven  had  he  an  immediate  warram  lo 
dissolve  it.  And  this  he  doth,  first  deefauEa- 
tively,  showing  that  nothing  henceforward 
is  to  be  call^  aommoa  or  ^aekaa,  and 
showing  his  authoritv  for  this  doctrine;  aiid 
then  practically  ooniorming  himself  to  this 
doctrine  that  he  taught,  by  goin^  in  unto 
the  uncoeumcised,  and  eating  wi^  them. 
'Binding  aad  fooaing,'  in  our  Saviour's 
sense,  and  in  the  Jews'  sense,  from  whose 
use  he  taheth  the  phrase,  is  '  of  things  and 
Bot  of  persons ;'  tor  Christ  saith  to  Pieter, 
•iof  4«ViK,  and  •  M»  xi^ok;  •  and  not  tt ;  '  what- 
soever' thou  bindest,  and  not  'whomso- 
ever;' and  to  the  other  apoades,tr*Ur  A^vti, 
Matt  xviiL  18,  m  and  not  mmw,  *whatso 
ever  Magt,'  aad  not,  ^  whataoevier  asnoas  ; ' 
so  that,  mough  it  be  true  and  indeed,  that 
lews  and  Gentilea  are  looaed  haiceforward 
one  to  the  commiunion  of  another, — yet  the 
p»V«  otgM^.of  this  foomcthat ia Icottd 


hiy  IN^tf  1VW9  tinrt  m w  or  wMstniiQ  "dHit  tiod 
thein  up.  And  so  ooneerBing  die  eating  of 
those  things  that  had  been  prohifoiled, — it  is 
true,  indc«d,  that  the  Jewa  were  let  looee 
heneeforward  to  the  use  of  them  in  diet^  and 
to  eat  what  they  thought  good;  but  this 
loosing  was  not  so  properly  of  the  men,  as 
the  loosing  of  that  prohimtion  that  had  bound 
them  before.  And  this  could  be  no  way 
but  doctrinally,  by  teaching  that  Christian 
liberty  that  was  s;i7en  by  the  Gospel. 

**  Now,  though  Peter  only,  and  none  but 
he^  had  '  the  keys  of  the  kingdom'  of  heaven, 
yet  had  all  the  apostles  the  '  power  of  bind- 
ing and  loosing,'  as  well  as  he ;  and  so  have 
all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  as  well  as 
they  I  and  all  in  the  same  sense,  namely, 
doctrinally  to  teach  what  is  bound  and  loose, 
or  lawful  and  unlawful ;  but  not  in  the  satne 
kind :  for  the  apostles,  having  the  constant 
and  uneninff  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ohost, 
did  nullify,  by  their  doetrine,  some  part  of 
Moses'  law,  as  to  the  use  of  it,  as  cireum- 
cision,  sacrifices,  purifyings,  and  other  legal 
riteSy — ^which  could  not  have  been  done  by 
men,  that  had  not  had  such  a  Spirit;  for 
there  must  be  the  same  Spirit  of  prophecy 
to  abrogate  a  law  which  had  set  it  m  roroe.'' 
-.p.  219. 

"Besides  these  there  was  *the  public 
minister  of  the  synagogue,'  who  prayed 
pubKcly,  and  took  care  about  the  reading  of 
the  law,  and  sometimes  preached,  if  there 
were  not  some  other  to  discharge  this  office. 
This  person  was  called,  '*  The  Angel  of  the 
Church,'  and  'the  Chazan  or  Bishop  of  the 
Congregation.'  The  public  minister  of  the 
synagogue  himself  read  not  the  law  publicly ; 
but,  every  sabbath,  he  called  out  seven  of 
the  synarapie  (on  other  days,  fewer)  whom 
he  judged  fit  to  read.  He  stood  by  him  that 
read,  with  ereat  care  observing,  that  he  read 
nothing  either  fslsely,  or  improperly,— «nd 
calling  him  back,  and  correcting  him,  if  he 
had  failed  in  any  thing.  And  hence  he  was 
called, '  'E««ww,'  or '  Overeeer.'  Certainly, 
the  signffi  cation  of  the  word  *  Bishop,'  and 
'  Angel  of  the  Church,'  had  been  determined 
widi  less  noise,  if  recourse  had  been  made 
to  the  proper  fountains,— «nd  men  had  not 
vainly  disputed  about  the  signification  of 
words,  taken  I  know  not  whence.  The 
service  and  woiship  of  the  temple  being 
abolished,  as  bein^  ceremonial,  God  tran»- 
planted  the  worship  and  public  adoration  of 
God  used  in  the  synagogues,  which  was 
moral,  into  the  Christian  church ;  to  wit, 
the  public  ministry,  public  prayers,  reading 
God's  word,  and  preaching,  &c.  Hence 
the  names  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
were  the  very  same,  'The  Angel  of  the 
Church,'  and  *The  Bishop,'— which  be- 
lona^ed  to  the  ministers  in  the  synagogues." 
— Hebrew  and  Talmndicai  ExereUaticnsfipon 
^  OfmpeU  (f8i,  Matthew  and  8t,  Mmrk, 
vol.  xi.  p.  88. 

"Ver.  19:  K»i  Uff^t  vth  ri?  jeX«r?  ti>« 
0«0'iXiU(  T^f  w^atZf.  *  And  I  will  give  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  That  is. 


If 

iCopeal 

Gentiles.'  He  had  said,  that  he  would  build 
his  church  to  endure  for  ever,  against  which 
the  'gates  of  hell  riiould  not  prevail,'  which 
had  prevailed  against  the  Jewish  Church  t 
and  *  To  thee,  O  Peter,  (saith  be,)  1  will  give 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that 
thou  mayest  open  a  door  for  the  bringing  in 
of  the  Gospel  to  that  church.'  Which  was 
performed  by  Peter  in  that  remarkable  story 
concerning  Cornelius,  Acts  x.  And  I  make 
no  doubt,  that  those  words  of  Peter  respect 
these  words  of  Christ,  Acts  rv.  7;  *Af^ 

TOW  ^To/*«TOf  fMV  a^ovffai  TO,  1 9 HI  TM  A^yov 
fQV  ^oyol'  Toi/  £v»y7iA»ot;,  xa«  n-i^riDcrai. 
'  A  ffood  while  ago  God  made  choice  amon£^ 
us,  mat  the  GenUles  should  hear  the  word  of 
the  Gospel  by  mouth,  and  believe.' 

'«  K«;  •  ia>  Harm  M  t«(  yiSf,  &c.  '  Md 
whatsoever  thou  wdt  hind  on  earth,^  &c. 
Kai  o  imp  ^^<nK  m  rnt  yntt  •&c.  '.^ 
whaUoever  thouahait  loote  on  eartW  &c. 

I.  We  believe  die  keys  were  coouaitted 
to  Peter  alone,  but  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing  to  the  other  aposdes  also«  chapter 
xxviii.  18. 

''II.  It  is  necessary  to  suppose,  that 
Christ  here  spake  accoiding  to  the  common 
people^ — or  ne  could  not  be  uodeistood 
without  a  particttlar  conunentary,  which  is 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

''  III.  But  now  '  U>  bind  and  loose,'  a  very 
usual  phrase  in  the  Jewish  schools,  was 
spcdten  of  things^  not  of  persons  ^  which  is 
here  also  to  be  observed  in  the  arudes,  •  and 
«i«, '  what,'  and  '  whatsoever/  chap,  xviii.'* 
^Ughtfoot,  p.  226. 


Non  (D.)  29. 

*'It  was  indeed  not  at  all  to  be  expected 
that  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  those  Epia- 
tles  which  have  come  down  to  us,  should 
have  been,  considering  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  written,  any  thing  dffierent 
from  what  they  are :  but  the  question  stil 
recurs,  why  should  not  the  Apostles  or  their 
followers  nave  also  oommitted  to  paper^ 
what  we  are  sure  must  have  been  perpetu- 
ally in  their  mouths,  regular  instruction  to 
Catechumens,  Articles  of  Faith,  Prayers, 
and  directions  as  to  Public  Worship,  and 
administration  of  the  Sacraments? 

*'  Supposing  that  the  other  avocations  of 
the  Apostles  would  not  allow  any  of  them 
leisure  for  such  compositions, — though  we 
know  that  some  of  them  did  find  time  for 
writing,  two  of  them,  not  a  little,-— even  this 
supposition  does  not  at  all  explain  the  diffi- 
culty ;  for  the  Acts,  and  two  of  the  Gospels, 
were  written  by  men  who  were  only  atten- 
dants on  the  Apostles.  Nor  would  such 
writings  as  I  am  speaking  of  have  required 
an  iruptred  penman ;  only,  one  who  had 
acceu  to  persons  thus  gifted.  We  know 
with  what  care  the  Apostolic  Epistles  wen 


pnaemdf  finfr4)^-&e  Cliaivlice  l»  wiriek 
tlwy  were  raapeouvely  sent,  and  aflerwwpda, 
bf  tke  others  also,  as  soon  as  tbey  received 
GopisB.  How  comes  it  then  that  no  one  of 
the  Elders  (Presbyters)  of  any  of  these 
Churches  should  have  written  down»  and 
aftsrwards  submitted  to  the  revision  of  an 
Apostle^  that  outline  of  catechetieal  instnio- 
tioB-— that  elementary  introduction  to  the 
Christian  failh-^which  they  must  have  re^ 
ceived  at  first  ffom  that  Apostle's  mouth, 
and  luive  afterwards  employed  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  own  converts  1  Why  did  none 
of  them  record  any  of  the  Prayers,  of  which 
they  must  have  heard  so  many  from  an 
Apostle's  mouth,  both  in  the  otdinary  de- 
votional assemblies,  in  the  administiation  of 
the  Sacraments,  and  in  the  'laying  on  of 
hands,'  by  which  they  themselves  had  been 
ordained  ? 

"Paul,  after  having  given  the  most  gene- 
ral exhortations  to  the  Corinthians  for  the 
preservation  of  decent  rec^ularity  in  their  re^ 
ligious  meetings,  adds, '  the  rest  will  I  set  in 
order  when  I  come,'  And  so  doubtless  he 
did;  and  so  he  must  have  done,  by  verbal 
directions,  in  ail  the  other  churches  also ;  is 
it  not  strange  then  that  these  verbal  direc 
tioBs  should  nowhere  hare  been  committed 
to  writing^  This  would  have  seemed  a  most 
obvious  and  effectual  mode  of  precluding  all 
future  disorders  and  disputes:  as  also  ^e 
dmwing  up  of  a  compendious  statement  of 
Christian  doctrines,  would  have  seemed  a 
safeguard  against  the  still  more  important 
evil  of  heretical  error.  Yet  if  any  such 
statements  and  formularies  had  been  drawn 
up,  with  the  sanction,  and  under  the  revi- 
sion of  an  Apostle,  we  may  be  sure  they 
would  have  been  preserved  and  transmitted 
to  posteritv,  with  the  most  scrupulous  and 
reverential  care.  The  conclusion  therefore 
seems  iaevitable,  that  either  no  one  of  the 
nnmerous  Elders  and  Catechists  ever 
thought  of  doing  this,  or  else,  that  they 
were  forbidden  by  the  Apostles  to  execute 
any  such  design;  and  each  of  these  alterna- 
tives seems  to  me  alike  inexplicable  by  na- 
tural causes. 

"  For  it  should  be  remembered  that  when 
other  points  are  equal,  it  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  explain  a  nM^we  than  aposttbe 
circumstance  in  our  Scriptures.  Tnere  is 
something,  suppose,  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  the  first  promulgators  of  Christianity, 
-—considered  as  mere  unassisted  men,— 
were  not  likely  to  write ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing else,  which  they  were,  we  will  sup- 
pose, equally  unlflcely  to  omit  writing;  now 
these  two  difiKcuIties  are  by  no  means  equal. 
For,  with  respect  to  the  rormer,  if  we  can 
make  out  that  any  one  of  these  men  ihight 
have  been,  by  nature  or  by  circumstances, 
qualified  and  induced  to  write  it,  the  pheno- 
menon is  solved.  To  point  out  even  a  sin- 
gle individual  able  and  likely  to  write  it, 
would  account  for  its  being  written.  But  it 
is  not  so  with  respect  to  the  other  case,  that 


ofomssMB.  Heie>w»kave^]m«isiia* 
g)8tMw;--*-toshow,  not  merely  that  thisor  thtt 
man  was  likely  not  to  write  what  we  fisd 
omitted,  but,  that  na  om  tow  likely  to  write  it 

«  «  •  •  « 

'^Although  however  we  camot  pretend, 
in  every  case,  to  perceive  the  reasons  (or 
what  God  has  appointed,  it  is  not  in  the 
present  case  difficult  to  dtsoem  thesaperhu- 
man  wisdom  of  the  vcourse  adopted*  If  ike 
hymnnuad  fonos  of  Prayer,— <he  Catechism, 
— the  Confessions  of  Faith<--andtheEcele- 
siascical  regulations,  which  the  Apostles  em- 

S^yed,  hMi  been  xeoorded,  tiMse  would  all 
ve  been  regarded  as  parts  of  Stfiptmt: 
and  even  had  they  been  acoompanied  bytlie 
most  express  declarations  of  the  hwfulBess 
of  alteringor  laying  aside  any  of  them,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  wouki  hare  bees 
in  practice  mostserupuJously  rBlained,e?Bii 
when  changes  of  manners,  tastes,  aad  local 
and  temporary  circumstances  of  every  kiod 
rendeted  than  no  lon^r  the  most  snitable. 
The  Jewish  ritual,  designed  for  one  NaiioQ 
and  Country,  and  intended  to  be  of  tempo- 
rary duration,  was  fixed  and  accuratelj  pre- 
scribed: die  same  Divine  Wtidom  uom 
which  both  dispnensatioDa  proceeded,  hsrioc 
designed  Christianity  for  all  Natiotts  sod 
Ages,  left  Christians  ol  lai^pe  in  respeet  of 
those  points  in  which  variation  might  be  de- 
sirable. But  I  think  no  human  wisdom 
would  have  foreseen  and  provided  Ibr  this. 
That  a  number  of  JeiM,  accustomed  from 
their  infancy  to  so  strict  a  ritual,  should,  h 
introducing  Christknity  as  tha  sacoad  part 
of  the  same  dispensation,  have  abstained 
not  only  from  accurately  prescribing  for  tbe 
use  of  all  Christian  Churches  for  ever,  tbe 
mode  of  divine  worship,  but  even  from  re- 
cording what  was  actuadly  in  use  under  their 
own  directions,  does  seem  to  me  utterly 
incredible,  unless  we  suppose  them  to  have 
been  restrained  from  domg  this  by  a  special 
admonition  of  the  Divine  Spirit 

^'  And  we  may  be  sure,  as  I  have  said, 
that  if  they  had  recorded  the  particularB  of 
their  own  worship,  the  yery  words  diey 
wrote  would  have  been  invested,  in  oar 
minds,  with  so  much  sanctity,  that  it  would 
have  been  thought  presumptuous  to  varr  or 
to  omit  them,  however  inappropriate  thef 
might  become.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  tbe 
only  one  of  general  application  that  is  le- 
corded  in  the  Scriptures,  though  so  framed 
as  to  be  suitable  in  dl  Ages  and  Countries, 
has  yet  been  subjected  to  much  supersdtioas 
abuse."  •        •        •        •       • 

"Each  Church,  therefore,  was  left, 
through  the  wise  foresight  of  Him  who 
alone  'knew  what  is  in  man,'  to  provide 
for  its  own  wants  as  they  should  arise!— to 
steer  its  own  course  by  the  Chart  and  Com- 
pass which  his  holy  Word  supplies,  regnlat- 
mg  for  itself  the  Sails  and  Rudder,  accord- 
injr  to  the  winds  and  currents  it  may  meet 
with. 
'''The  Apostoles  had  begun  and  cstab 
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be  naturally  adc^ted  by  thesir  uniDspired 
aucoessors.  But  still,  as  these  were  only 
the  formal  means  of  grace,  and  not  the  bless* 
ing  itself,  it  was  equally  to  be  expected  that 
the  Church  should  assume  a  discretionary 
power  whenever  the  means  established  be- 
came impracticable  or  clearly  unsuitable, 
and  either  substitute  others,  or  eren  alto*- 
gether  abolish  such  as  existed.  ...  It 
might  seem  at  first  that  the  apostolical  pre- 
«:edeats  wereUterally  binding  on  all  ages; 
but  this  cannot  hare  been  intended ;  and  for 
(his  reason,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
apostolical  practices  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  not  on  apostolical  authority,  but  on  the 
authority  of  the  uninspired  church :  which 
has  handed  them  down  with  an  uncertain 
mixture  of  its  own  appointments.  How 
are  we  to  know  the  enactments  of  the  in- 
spired rulers  from  those  of  the  uninq>ired1 
and  if  there  be  no  certain  due,  we  must 
either  bring  down  the  authority  of  apos- 
tolical usage  to  that  of  the  uninspii'ed  church, 
or  raise  that  of  the  uninspired  church  to 
that  of  the  apostolicaL  Now  the  former  is, 
doubtless,  what  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
intended  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  as  will 
appear  from  a  line  of  distinction  by  which 
they  have  carefully  partitioned  off  such  of 
their  appointments  as  are  designed  to  be 
perpetual  from  such  as  are  left  to  share  the 
possibility  of  change,  with  the  institutions 
of  iminspired  wisdom* 

"  *  If  then  we  look  to  the  account  of  the 
Christian  usages  contained  in  Scripture, 
nothing  can  li  more  unquestionable,  than 
that  while  some  are  specified,  others  are 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  not  even  left 
so  as  to  make  us  imagine  that  those  men- 
tioned may  be  all :  but  while  some  are  noted 
specifically,  the  establishment  of  others  is 
implied,  without  the  particular  mode  of  ob- 
servance being  given.  Thus,  we  are  eqiially 
sure  from  Scripture,  that  Christian  minis- 
ters were  ordamed  by  a  certain  form,  and 
that  Christians  assembled  in  prayer ;  but 
while  the  piecise  process  of  laying  on  of 
hands  is  mentioned  in  the  former  institu- 
tion, no  account  is  given  of  the  precise 
method  of  church  service,  or  even  of  any 
regular  forms  of  prayer,  beyond  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Even  the  record  of  the  Ordination 
Setvice  itself  admits  of  the  same  distinction. 
It  is  quite  as  certain  that,  in  it>  some  prayer 
was  used,  as  that  some  outward  form  ac- 
comoanied  the  prayer  \  but  the  form  is  spe- 
cified, the  prayer  left  unrecorded. 

€f  i  -vvhat  now  is  the  obvious  interpreta- 
tion of  tbe  holy  Dispenser's  meaning  m  this 
mode  of  record?  Clearly  it  is,  £at  the 
Apostles  r^;ulated,  under  His  guidance, 
the  forms  and  practices  of  the>:hurch,  so  as 
was  best  calculated  to  convey  grace  to  the 
church  ai  that  HtM.  Nevertn^ess,  part  of 
its  institutions  were  of  a  nature,  which,  al- 
though formal,  would  never  reauire  a 
change ;  and  these  therefore  were  left  re- 
oordM  in  the  Scriptures,  to  mark  this  dis- 
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indeed,  to  be  capriciously  abandoned,  nor 
except  where  thm  should  be  manifest  cause 
for  so  doing;  but  as  such  a  case  was  sup- 
posable,  these  were  left  to  mingle  with  the 
uninspired  precedents  \  the  claims  of  which^ 
as  precedents,  would  be  increased  by  this 
uncertain  admixture,  and  the  authonty  of 
the  whole  rendered  so  far  binding,  so  fur 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Church. 
They  might  not  be  altered  imkss  sufficient 
grounds  should  appear:  but  the  settling  of 
this  point  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
church,'* 

^<  The  Apostles  themselves,  however,  and 
their  numerous  feUow-laborers,  would  no^ 
I  think,  have  been,  if  left  to  themselves,  so 
far-sighted  as  to  perceive  (all,  and  each  of 
them,  without  a  single  exception^  the  expe- 
diency of  this  procedure.  Most  lixely,  many 
of  them,  but  according  to  all  human  prob«- 
bility,  some  of  them,  would  have  left  us,  as 
pans  of  Scripture  compositions  such  as  I 
have  been  speaking  of;  and  these,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  would  have  been  scrupulously 
retained  for  ever.  They  would  have  left  ua 
Catechisms,  which  would  have  been  like 
precise  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  some 
plant,  admirably  adapted  to  a  particular  soil 
and  climate,  but  inappUcable  in  those  of  a 
contrary  descriptions  their  Symbols  would 
have  stood  like  ancient  sea-waUs,  built  to 
repel  the  encroachment  of  the  waves,  and 
stul  scrupulously  kept  in  repair,  when  per- 
haps the  sea  had  retired  from  them  many 
miles,  and  was  encroaching  on  some  differ- 
ent part  of  the  coast 

"  There  are  multitudes,  even  as  it  is,  who 
do  not,  even  now,  perceive  the  expediency 
of  the  omission  \  there  are  not  a  lew  who 
even  complain  of  it  as  a  defect,  or  even  make 
it  a  ground  of  objection.  That  in  that  day 
the  reasons  for  the  procedure  actually  adopt- 
ed should  have  occurred,  and  occurred  to 
aU  the  first  Christians,  supposing  them  mere 
unassisted  men,  and  men  too  brought  up  in 
Judaism,  is  utterly  incredible.'*— £«•«/  on 
OnMoM,  pp.  15—19;  84—27;  3()--3£ 
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"It  is  not,  I  think,  unlikely  that  some 
hasty  and  superficial  reasoners  may  have 
found  an  objection  to  Christianity  in  the 
omission  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
It  is  certain  that  there  are  not  a  iew  who 
are  accustomed  to  pronounce  this  or  that 
supposition  improbable,  as  soon  as  they  per- 
ceive that  it  involves  great  difficulties ;  with- 
out staying  to  examine  whether  there  are 
more  or  fewer  on  the  oiktr  aide  of  the  alter- 
native: as  if  a  traveller,  when  he  had  the 
choice  ^f  two  roads,  should,  immediately  on 
perceiving  that  there  were  impediments  in 
the  one,  decide  on  taking  the  other,  before 


•  Hinds'  History,  vol  ii.  pp.  1 13—1 15. 
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he  had  asceartaified'vhetlier  it  were  ereii 
possible.  I  can  conceive  some  such  reason- 
eis  exclaiming,  in  the  present  case,  *  Surely, 
if  the  Apostles  had  really  been  inspired  by 
an  all-wise  Qod,  they  would  never  have 
omitted  so  essential  a  provision  as  that  of  a 
clear  systematic  statement  of  the  doctrines 
to  be  believed,  and  the  worship  to  be  offered, 
so  as  to  cut  off,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  all 
occasions  of  heresy  and  schism.  If  the 
Deity  had  really  bestowed  a  revelation  on 
his  creatures.  He  would  have  provided  rules 
of  faith  and  of  practice  so  precise  and  so  ob- 
vious, as  not  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken ; 
instead  of  leaving  men,  whether  pretending 
to  infallibility  as  the  Romanists,  or  interpret- 
ing Scripture  by  the  light  of  reason  as  the 
Protestants,  to  elicit  by  a  laborious  search, 
and  comparison  of  passages,  what  doctrines 
and  duties  are,  in  tneir  judgment,  agreeable 
to  the  Divine  Will.' 

'^  You  think  it  was  to  be  expected  (one 
might  reply)  that  God  would  have  pro- 
ceeded in  this  manner;  and  is  it  not  at  least 
as  much  to  be  expected  tfuU  Man  woMf 
It  is  very  unlikely,  you  say,  that  the  Apos- 
tles would  have  omitted  these  systematic 
instructions,  if  they  had  really  been  in- 
spired ;  but  if  they  were  not,  they  must  have 
been  impostors  or  enthusiasts;  does  then 
that  hypothesis  remove  the  difficulty?  Is  it 
not  at  least  as  unlikely,  on  that  supposition, 
that  no  one  of  them,  or  of  their  numerous 
followers,  should  have  taken  a  step  so  natu- 
ral and  obvious?  All  reasonable  conjecture, 
and  all  experience  show,  that  any  men,  but 
especially  Jews,  when  engaged  In  the  propa- 
gation and  establishment  of  a  religion,  and 
acting,  whether  sincerely  or  insincerely,  on 
their  own  judgment  as  to  what  was  most 
expedient,  would  have  done  what  no  Chris- 
tian writer  during  the  age  of  (supposed) 
inspiration  hat  done.  One  would  even  have 
expected  indeed,  that,  as  we  have  four  dis> 
tinct  Gospels,  so,  several  different  writers 
would  have  left  us  copies  of  the  Cate- 
chisms, &c.,  which  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  orally.  This  or  that  individual 
mi^fat  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
accidental  circumstances;  but  that  every 
one  of  some  hundreds  should  have  been  so 
prevented,  amounts  to  a  complete  moral 
impossibility. 

"  We  have  here,  then,  it  may  be  said,  .a 
choice  of  difficulties:  if  the  Christian  reli- 
gion came  from  God,  it  is  (we  will  suppose) 
very  strange,  and  contrary  to  all  we  should 
have  expected  from  the  Deity,  that  He 
should  have  permitted  in  the  Scriptures  the 
omission  I  am  speaking  of:  if,  again,  it  is 
the  contrivance  of  men,  it  is  strange,  and 
contrary  to  all  we  could  have  expected  from 
merit  that  they  should  have  made  the  omis- 
sion. And  now,  which  do  we  know  the 
more  of,  Grod  or  Man?  Of  whose  character 
and  designs  are  we  the  more  competent 
judges,  and  the  better  able  to  decide  what 
may  reasonably  be  expected  of  each,  the 
Creator,  pr  out  fellow-creatures?   And  as 


there  can  be  do  doubt  about  the  vasver  tij 
this  question,  so,  the  conclusion  which  (6^ 
lows  from  that  answer  is  obvious.  If  the 
alternative  were  presented  to  me,  that  either 
something  has  been  done  by  persons  with 
whose  characters  lam  intimately  acquainted, 
utterly  at  variance  with  their  nature,  aod 
unaccountable,  or  else  that  some  man  to 
whom  I  am  personally  a  stranger,  (though 
after  all,  the  nature  ot  every  human  Being 
must  be  better  known  to  lis,  than,  by  Uie 
light  of  reason,  that  of  the  Deity  can  be,) 
had  done  something  which  to  me  is  entirelv 
inexplicable,  I  should  be  thought  void  ot 
sense  if  I  did  not  embrace,  as  the  less  im- 
probable, this  latter  side  of  the  alternative. 

*'  And  such  is  the  state  of  the  present 
case,  to  one  who  finds  this  peculiarity  in  the 
Chr^tian  Scriptures  quite  unaccountable  on 
either  supposition.  The  argument  is  com- 
plete, whether  we  are  able,  or  not,  to  per- 
ceive any  wise  reasons  for  the  procedure 
adopted.  Since  no  one  of  the  fiistpromul* 
gators  of  Christianity  did  that  which  they 
must,  some  of  them  at  least,  have  been  no- 
turaUy  led  to  do,  it  foUows  that  they  must 
have  been  eupematuroUy  withheld  from  it; 
how  little  soever  we  may  be  able  even  lo 
conjecture  the  object  of  the  prohibitioa. 
For  in  respect  of  this,  and  several  other 
(humanly  speaking,  unaccountable)  cir- 
cumstances in  our  religion,  eoecially  that 
treated  of  in  the  Fourth  of  the  Essays  abon 
referred  to,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that 
the  argument  does  not  turn  on  the  supposed 
wiadom  of  this  or  that  appointment,  which 
we  conceive  to  be  worthy  of  the  Deity,  and 
thence  infer  that  the  religion  must  have 
proceeded  from  him ;  but,  on  the  utier  im- 
probability of  its  hamng  proceeded  fromMu^i 
which  leaves  its  divine  origin  the  only  al- 
ternative. The.  Christian  Scriptures  con- 
sidered in  this  point  of  view,  present  to  us  a 
standing  Miracle :  at  least,  a  Monument  of  s 
Miracle;  since  tney  are  in  several  points 
such  as  we  may  be  sure,  according  to  all 
natural  causes,  they  would  not  have  been. 
Even  though  the  character  which  these 
writings  do  in  fact  exhibit,  be  such  as  we 
cannot  clearlv  account  for  on  any  hypothe- 
sis, still,  if  they  are  such  as  we  can  clearly 
perceive  no  false  pretenders  would  hare 
composed,  the  evidence  is  complete,  though 
the  difficulty  may  remain  unexplained.'^— 
JSnoy  on  OnUsiioni,  pp.  19—424. 
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"Thb  three  great  principles,  then,  oa 
which  every  Church,  or  Christian  society, 
was  formed  bV  the  aposdes,  were  Spibiti?- 
ALiTT,  Univkrsalitv  and  Uhitt.  Out  of 
these  arose  one  important  limit  to  the  discre- 
tionery  powers  of  the  uninspired  Church, 
when  deprived  of  extra^inary  authority. 
It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  this  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  every  appeal  to 
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the  practice  and  antbority  of  the  primitiye 
Church.  There  is  (even  amon^  protestant 
divines)  a  vague  method  of  citing  the  au- 
thority of  the  early  Churches  in  matters  of 
discbiine  and  practice,  without  any  distinct 
view  of  the  exact  weight  of  that  authority. 
In  quoting  doctrinal  statements  we  are  gene> 
rally  more  accurate  in  our  estimate !  but  it  is 
undeniable,  that  the  practices  and  discipline 
of  the  primitive  Churches,  are  subject  to  the 
same  kind  of  check  from  Scripture  as  are 
their  opinions  and  faith ;  and  are  in  no  in- 
stance to-be  received  as  if  they  were  matters 
left  altogether  to  their  discretion.  The prin- 
eipleSi  although  not  the  specific  rules,  are 
given  in  the  New  Testament :  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  nearly  all  that  is  done  in  the  case 
of  the  doctrines  themselves.  Only  the  ele- 
ments, out  of  which  these  are  to  be  com- 
p09ed,  are  furnished  by  Scripture.  So  far 
from  being  stated  in  a  formal  way,  some  of 
the  abstract  terms  for  these  doctrines  are  not 
found  in  the  Scriptures ;  such  a  statement 
and  enunciation  of  them  being  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Church.  So,  too,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  establishment  were 
^iven,  and  were  ptft  in  practice  for  illustra 
tion ;  and  the  application  of  these  principles 
was  all  that  was  left  to  the  discretion  or  its 
uninspired  rulers.  In  short,  every  Church, 
in  all  ages,  holds  Scripture  in  its  hand  as  its 
warrant  for  its  usages  as  well  as  for  its  doc- 
trines; and  had  the  immediate  successors 
and  companions  of  the  apostles,  from  the 
very  first,  corrupted  the  government  and 
constitution  of  the  Church,  we  should  be 
enabled  to  condem  them,  from  the  New 
Testament :  and  to  this  test  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  ages  to  oring  them.  Their  mana^ment 
of  those  matters  which  are  said  to  be  left  in- 
determinate has  only  the  authority  of  an 
expieriment ;  it  is  a  practical  illustration  of 
Scripture  principles.  Whenever  they  have 
been  successful  m  this  experiment,  it  would, 
indeed,  generally  be  unwise  and  presump- 
tuous in  us  to  hazard  a  different  mode  of  at- 
taining the  same  result ;  but  even  here,  any 
deviation  is  authorized  by  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances; the  same  principle  which 
^ided  them  being  kept  in  view  by  us.  But, 
m  whatever  sfa^e  of  ecclesiastical  history  the 
principle  itself  has  been  forgotten, — it  mat- 
ters not  how  far  back  the  practice  may  be 
traced, — it  has  no  authority  as  a  preceaent 
The  Bible  is  our  only  attested  rule;  and  we 
must  appeal  to  it  with  the  boldness  recom- 
mendea  by  the  apostle  to  his  converts ;  and 
though  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  unto 
us  any  other  rule  than  that  we  have  re- 
ceived, let  him  be  accursed. 

"This  boundary  line  to  the  discretionary 
powers  of  the  Church  would  be  ^uite  clear, 
supposing  the  ecclesiastical  prmciples  to 
have  been  left  only  as  above  considered,  in 
the  form  of  abstract  instruction,  whether  for- 
mally enunciated,  or  certainly  deducible  from 
the  scriptures.  But  far  more  than  this  was 
done.  On  these  veiy  principles  the  apostles 
actually  formed  and  regulated  aodeaes  ci 


Christians ;  so  as  to  leave  them  not  merely 
abstractly  propounded  but  practically  provea. 
This  proceeding,  while  it  lightened  the 
difllculty  of  the  uninspired  Church,  (espe- 
cially of  those  who  first  received  the  guid- 
ance of  it  from  the  apostles,  and  who  most 
needed  it,)  proportionably  contracted  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  with  which  they  were  in- 
vested. R  only  abstract  principles'  had  been 
left,  uninspu^ed  authorities  would  have  been 
justified  in  regarding  solely  these,  and  re- 
gulating the  means  of  conformity  to  them 
By  their  own  unbiassed  judgment  But  the 
apostolical  precedents  created  a  new  restric- 
tion. Rulers  of  infallible  judgment  had  not 
only  tauffht  the  principle,  but  the  precise 
method  By  which  that  principle  was  best 
preserved  nad  been  practised  by  them,  and 
set  forth,  apparently  for  the  guidance  of 
their  less  enlightened  successors. 

"  Was  the  Church  of  all  ages  bound  to 
follow  their  track  without  any  deviation? 
If  so,  where  was  any  room  for  discretionary 
power?  If  not,  on  what  authority  was  the 
aeviation  to  be  made,  and  how  lar  was  it 
authorized  ?  Here  the  most  accurate  view 
of  the  character  and  object  of  the  Christian's 
sacred  record  is  necessary,  in  order  to  remove 
all  obscurity  from  the  question.  That  re- 
cord, as  far  as  the  agency  of  human  minis- 
ters is  its  object,  is  partly  historical,  partly 
legislative.  The  two  terms  are  not,  per- 
haps, quite  expressive  of  the  distinction  in- 
tended ;  but  by  Scripture  being  partly  legis- 
lative, is  meant,  that  it  is  partly  concerned 
in  conveying  the  rules  and  principles  of  re- 
ligion— ^tne  revealed  will,  in  short,  of  God. 
ft  is  also  partly  historical ;  and  of  the  histo- 
ricd  poruon  no  inconsiderable  share  is  solely 
or  prmcipally  a  practical  illustration  of  these 
rules.  History  and  legislation  are  indeed 
both  blended;  and  it  is  ^ause  they  are  thus 
connected :  but  the  respective  uses  of  them, 
as  distinct  portions  of  Scripture,  are  here,  as 
in  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature,  very 
important.  When  the  historical  incidents, 
the/ac(s  recorded,  are  recorded  as  specimens 
of  the  fulfimenl  of  God's  will,  their  only  au- 
thority, as  precedents  and  examples,  arises 
from  their  conformity  to  the  principle  which 
they  illustrate.  Now  it  is  conceivable  and 
likely,  that  a  changje  of  circumstances  may 
render  a  pracliee  mconsistent  with  such  a 
principle,which  originally  was  most  accord- 
ant with  it,  and  vice  vend.  The  principl^jis 
the  fixed  point,  and  the  course  which  has  first 
attained  it  may  become  as  unsuitable  to  an- 
other who  pursues  it,  as  the  same  line  of  direc- 
tion would  be  for  two  voyagers  who  should 
be  steering  for  the  same  landmark  at  different 
seasons,  and  with  different  winds.  Still,  as 
in  this  latter  case,  the  first  successful  attempt 
would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  guide  to  those 
which  follow :  and  this,  exactly  in  propor- 
tion .  to  the  sKill  of  the  forerunner.  The 
aposdeswere  known  to  be  infallible  guides; 
and  those  who  immediately  succeeded  them, 
and  all  subsequent  ages,  are  quite  sure  that 
tiiey  must  have  pursued  that  which  waa. 


iiad«r  th«  existiaf^  circum9taB«es,  the  noM 
direct  line  to  their  object, — that,  skaated  as 
Chrutianity  was  in  their  hands,  all  their  re- 
gulations were  the  best  possible  for  presery- 
iBg  the  principles  of  the  Church  establish- 
ment and  govemment.  The  Qoinspired 
Church  was  therefore  bound  to  follow  them^ 
nntil  any  apostolical  practice  should  be 
found  inadequate  to  accomplish  its  ongipal 
purpose.  Here  commence  the  discretion 
and  responsibility ;  the  first  obligation  being 
to  maintain  the  principle  accoiSing^to  the 
best  of  their  judgment,  as  the  {nrudent  steers- 
man alters  his  track  and  deviates  from  the 
course  marked  out  in  his  chart,  when  wind 
or  tide  coiiq)el  him  to  the  deviation. 

'^  And  thus  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  for  the 
precise  difference  of  authoiity  between  the 
precedents  of  the  apostiriieal  and  of  the  pri- 
mitive uninspired  Cnurch.  In  matters  which 
admit  of  appeal  to  the  usage  of  the  wpoa/to- 
lical  Church,  we  are  sure,  not  only  that  the 
measure  was  wise,  but  the  vexy  wisest ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  only  question  is,  whether  its 
suitableness  has  beooi  affected  by  Any  change 
of  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
•imilar  reference  to  the  uninspired  Church 
of  any  age,  the  measure  is  first  of  all  pro- 
nounced wise  or  unwise-^lawful  or  unlaw- 
All,  as  it  conduces  or  not  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  revealed  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
society.  And,  srupposing  the  measure  un- 
der consideratiim  be  proved  to  have  been  so 
conducive,  still  it  is  not  at  once  certain  as  in 
the  former  case,  that  it  was  the  wisest  and 
most  judicious  measure  which  the  existing 
circumstances  required  or  admitted.  It  ema- 
nated from  fallible  wisdom.  Accordingly,  in 
canvassing  the  authority  of  such  a  prece* 
dent,  we  are  authorized  and  bound  to  insti- 
tute two  inquiries : — ^Was  the  measure  the 
most  accordant  with  ecclesiastical  principles 
Amf  Is  it  so  nowf  Whereas,  in  the  for- 
mer appeal  to  apostolic  usage,  the  only 
question  is,  whether  it  is  convenient  now  ? 
^^Eneydopcedia  MeiropMaM,  (Historical 
Division,)  voL  ii.  pp.  776,  776. 


NoTx  (G.)  P.  38. 

'*  SupposTRo  such  a  sammary  of  Qotpel- 
truths  had  been  drawn  up,  and  could  have 
been  contrived  with  such  exquisite  skill  as 
to  be  sufficient  and  well-adapted  for  all,  of 
every  age  and  country,  what  would  have 
been  the  probable  result  1  It  would  have 
commanded  the  unhesitating  assent  of  all 
Christians,  who  would,  with  deep  venera- 
tion, have  stored  up  the  very  words  of  it  in 
their  memory,  without  any  need  of  labori- 
ously searching  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
ascertain  its  agreement  with  them  $  which  is 
what  we  do  (at  least  are  evidently  eaUed  (M 
to  do  with  a  human  exposition  of  the  faith ; 
and  the  absence  of  this  labour,  together  with 
the  tranouil  security  as  to  the  eonseetness  of 
«keir  behtsf  which  would  ham  ham  HmM 


feaerated,  wvndd  have  ended  in  a  caiekw 
and  contented  apathv.  There  would  have 
been  no  room  for  doubt, — ^no  call  for  vigilant 
attention  in  the  investigation  of  truth, — none 
of  that  effort  of  mind  which  is  now  requisite, 
in  comparing  one  passage  with  another,  and 
collecting  instructbn  from  the  scattered,  ob- 
lique, and  incidental  references  to  varioue 
doctrines  in  the  existing  Scriptures ;  and,  in 
consequence,  none  of  that  excitement  of  the 
best  feeliiigs,  and  that  improvement  of  the 
heart,  which  are  the  natural,  and  doubtless 
the  designed  result  of  an  humble,  diligent, 
and  sincere  study  of  the  Christian  Scr^ 
tures. 

*'  In  fact,  all  study,  properly  so  called,  of 
the  rest  of  Scripture, — all  lively  interest  ia 
its  perusal, — ^would  have  been  nearly  su- 
perseded by  such  an  inspired  compendium 
of  doctrine  ^  to  which  alone,  as  far  the  most 
convenient  for  that  purpose,  habitual  refer- 
ence would  have  been  made,  in  any  ques- 
tions that  mie[ht  arise.  Both  would  hare 
been  regarded,  indeed,  as  of  divine  authority ; 
but  the  C(»npendium,  as  the  fused  and  puri- 
fied metal ;  the  other,  as  the  mine  contaming 
the  crude  ore.  And  the  Compendium  it- 
self, being  not,  like  the  existing  Scriptures, 
thatyrom  whidi  the  faith  is  to  be  learned,  bat 
the  very  thing  to  be  teamed,  would  have 
come  to  be  regarded  by  most  with  an  indo- 
lent, unthinking  veneration,  which  would 
have  exercised  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
character.  Their  orthodoxy  would  have 
been,  as  it  were,  petrified,  like  the  bodies  of 
those  animals  we  read  of  incrusted  in  the 
ice  of  the  polar  reffions ;  firm-fixed,  indeed, 
and  preserved  unchangeable,  but  cold,  mo- 
tionless, lifeless.  It  is  only  when  onr  ener- 
gies are  roused,  and  our  faculties  exercised, 
and  our  attention  kept  awake,  by  an  aident 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  anxious  watchfulness 
against  error, — ^when,  in  short,  we  keX  our- 
sdves  to  be  doing  something  towards  ac- 
quiring, or  retaining,  or  improving  our 
knowtedge, — it  is  men  only,  that  that 
knowledge  makes  the  requisite' pmctical  im- 
pression on  the  heart  and  on  the  conduct.'' 
— jEsKiy  on  OmMiont,  pp.  34-*^. 


NoTB  (H.)  P.  41. 

Many  persons  are  so  accustomed  to  hear 
the  tradition  of  the  primitive  Chinch" 
spoken  of  as  ^'  designed  to  be  the  mUarprtUr 
^Serpftrc,"  that  Uiey  insensibly  lose  si^ht 
of  the  well-known  facts  of  early  Christian 
History.  ConformaUy  with  those  facts  it 
would  be  much  more  correct  to  speak  of 
Serxptyte  as  having  been  designed  to  be  the 
MwpnUr  ff  TradiHetu  For,  the  fibrst 
Churches  did  not,  it  should  be  rem^nbered, 
receive  their  religion  from  the  Christian 
Serwturee,  fas  the  Israelites  did  theirs  from 
the  books  or  Moses)  but  from  oral  teaching. 
To  guard  against  the  errors,  and  doubts, 
and  dSfect»f  and  «oirapti9iis>  |o  wltiish  oral 


Tradition  mtist  ever  be  liaMe,  the  saered  j  of  what  is  -written  in  it ;  and,  therefore^  he 
books, — aU  of  them  addressed  to  penons  who  \mviY  as  well  at  once  taJce  their  word  for 
toere  already  Christians — ^were  provided  as  a  |  every  thing,  and  believe  in  his  religion  on 
lasting,   pure,    and    authoritative    record ;.  their  assurance. 

•'  that  they  might  know  the  certainty  of  those  "And  this  is  what  many  persons  do.  Bat 
things  wherein  they  had  been  instructed."     |  others  will  be  apt  to  say,  *  How  can  we  tett 

We  find  accordingly,  as  might  have  been  that  the  learned  have  not  deceived  us?  The 
expected,  the  references  to  Scripture  in  the  |  Mohammedans  take  the  word  of  the  learned 
works  of  the  early  Fathers,  less  and  less  |  m^  among  them ;  and  the  Pagans  do  thei 
frequent  and  exact,  the  higher  we  go  back  sartie;  and  If  the  people  have  been  imposed 
towards  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  i.  e.  to-  I  upon  by  their  teachers  in  Mohammedan* 
wards  the  time  when  the  Churches  had  re-  !  and  Ptigan  countries,  how  can  we  tell  that 
ceived  Christian  history  and  doctrines  by  lit  is  not  the  same  in  Christian  countries  9 
oral  instruction  mhf.  L  What  ground  have  we  for  trusting  with  su^' 

The  scattered  notices  however  in  the  I  perfect  confidence  in  our  Christian  teachersy 
works  of  the  early  Fathers,  of  facts  and  r  that  they  are  men  who  would  not  deceive  us  f^. 
doctrines  substantially  the  same  as  we  find  |  '*  The  truth- is,  however,  that  an  unlearned 
in  the  Sacred  Books,  and  also  of  those  books   Christian  may  have  very  good  grouods  fos 


themselves,  is  a  most  valuable  evidence, 
that  (as  Paley  remarks)  the  Gospel  which 
Christians  have  now  is  the  same  as  Chris- 
tians had  then.  This  evidence  has  been 
well  compared  to  that  afforded  by  the  fossil 
remains  of  antediluvian  animals  which 
Geologists  have  examined,  and  which  prove 
that  elephants,  for  instance,  and  such  other 
animals,  inhabited  the  earth  at  a  certain  re- 
mole  period. 

And  it  may  be  added,  that  Naturalists  are 
accustomed,  in  examining  fossil  remains, — 
often  mere  fras^ments  of  skeletons, — to  com- 
pare them  with  such  existing  animals  as  ap- 
pear to  be  of  kindred  nature ;  wierprefing-, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  the  less  known  by  the 
better  known,  and  thus  forming  reasonable 
conjectures  as  to  the  general  appearance 
and  character  of  the  fossil  animal  as  it  for- 
merly existed.  But  no  one  would  think  of 
reversing  this  process,  and  taking  the  fossil 
elephant,  for  instance,  as  a  standard  by 
which  to  correct  and  modify  the  descrip- 
tion and  delineation  of  the  animal  now  exist- 
ing among  us. 

Even  so,  when  we  meet  with  any  thing 
in  the  Ancient  Fathers  which  was  likely  to 
have  been  derived  by  tradition  from  the 
Apostles,  the  obviously  rational  procedure 
is,  to  expound  and  interpret  this  by  the  writ- 
Wigs  of  the  Apostles  that  have  come  dovm 
to  us. 


r 


Note  (I)  P-  45. 


''Some  one  may  perhaps  aslc  you,  how 
you  can  know,  except  by  taking  the  word 
of  (he  learned  for  it,  that  there  are  these 
Greek  and  Hebrew  originals  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  ancient  times  ?  or 
how  you  can  "be  sure  that  our  translations 
lof  them  are  faithful,  except  by  trusting  to 
the  translators?       So    that  an   unlearned 


being  a  believer,  without  piacine  this  en  tips 
conddenee  in  any  man.  He  may  have  reason 
to  beNeve  diat  there  are  ancient  Greek  m^^ 
nuecripts  of  the  Newl'escaiiicnt,  though  he 
never  saw  one,  nor  could  read  it  if  h^  did. 
And  he  may  be  convinced  that  an  English 
^ble  gives  the  meaning  of  the  origmal^ 
though  he  may  not  trust  completely  to  any 
one's  word.  In  fact,  he  may  nave  the  same 
sort  of  evidence  in  this  ease^  which  ev«ry 
one  trusts  to  in  many  other  cases,  where 
none  but  a  madman  would  have  any  doubt 
at  all. 

*'  For  instance,  there  i»  no  one  tolerably 
educated  who  doee  not  know  that  there  ia 
such  a  country  as  France,  though  he  may 
never  have  tieen  there  himself.  Who  is 
there  that  doubts  whether  there  are  such 
ckies  as  London,  and  Paris,  and  Rome, 
though  he  may  have  never  visited  them") 
Most  people  are  fuUv  convinced  that  the 
world  is  round,  though  thera  are  but  few 
who  have  sailed  round  it.  There  are  many 
persons  living  in  the  inland  parts  of  these 
islands  who  never  saw  the  aea;  and  yet  none 
of  them,  even  the  most  ignorant  clownay 
have  any  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  thing  aa 
the  sea.  We  believe  all  these,  and  many 
other  such  things^  because  we  have  been 
told  them. 

Now  suppose  any  one  should  say,  *  How 
do  you  know  that  travellers  have  not  imposed 
upon  you  in  all  these  matters ;  as  it  is  well 
known  travellers  are  apt  to  do?  Ia  there 
any  traveller  you  can  so  fblly  trust  in,  as  to 
be  quite  sure  he  would  not  deceive  you  V 
What  would  you  answer  ?  I  suppose  you 
would  say,  one  traveller  might,  perhaps, 
deceive  us  5  or  even  two  or  three  might  pos- 
sibly combine  to  propagate  a  false  story,  in 
some  case  where  hardly  ai»y  one  wtMiki  have 
the  opportunity  to  detect  them :  but  in  these 
matters  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  would  be  sure  to  contradict  the  accounts 
if  they  were  not  true ;  and  travellers  are 
often  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  detectmg 
Manv  of  them  dis* 


Christian  must,  after  all,  (some  people  will  ^, 

tell  you,)  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  learned,  in  each  onther's  mistakes' 
what  relates  to  the  very  foundations  of  his  agree  with  each  other  in  several  particu- 
faiih.  He  must  take  their  word  (it  will  be  lars  respecting  the  cities  of  Paris  and  Rome; 
said)  for  the  very  existence  of  the  BBjle  in  'and  if  k  had  1)een  false  that  there  are  any 
^  the  original  languages,  and  ibf  the  mesiniog  f  soeh'  oiCie»  at  «ll,  k  is  imposiible  bul  dial 


m 


'  APPBNDtX. 


/the  falsehood  'should  have  been  Bpeeddy  '  it  certain  that  any  fyaebood  or  mtsiake  wQl 

contradicted.    And  it  is  the  same  with  the  be  brought  to  light'' — EkuyLetnuonCkru- 

existence  of  the  sea, — ^the  roundness  of  the  Han  Emdenee$,  pp.  23—2/. 

.    world, — and  the  other  things  that  were  men-  f- 

tioned. 

It  is  in  the  same  manner  that  we  beliere, 
on  the  word  of  the  astronomers,  that  the 
earth  turns  round  every  twenty-four  hours, 
though  we  are  insensible  of  the  motion  ^  aj>d 
that  the  sun,  which  seems  as  if  you  could 
cover  it  with  your  hat,  is  immensely  larger 
than  the  earth  we  inhabit ;  thoueh  there  is 
not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  that  has 
ever  ^one  through  the  mathematical  pro(^ 
of  this.  And  yet  we  have  very  gooa  rea- 
son for  beUeving  it;  not  from  any  strong 
confidence  in  the  honesty  of  any  particular 
astronomer,  but  because  the  same  things 
are  attested  by  many  different  astronomers, 
who  are  so  far  from  combining  together  in 
a  false  account,  that  many  of  mem  reioice 
in  any  opportunity  of  detecting  each  other's 
mistakes. 

''Now  an  unlearned  man  has  just  the 
(same  sort  of  reason  for  believing  that  there 
are  ancient  copies,  in  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
of  the  Christian  sacred  books,  and  of  the 
works  of  other  ancient  authors,  who  men- 
tion some  things  connected  with  the  ori^n  of 
Christianity.    There  is  no  need  for  him  to 

glace  full  confidence  in  anv  particular  man's 
onesty.  For  if  any  booK  were  forged  by 
some  learned  men  m  these  days,  and  put 
fonh  as  a  translation  from  an  ancient  book, 
there  are  many  other  learned  men,  of  this, 
and  of  various  other  countries,  and  of  dif- 
ferent religions,  who  would  be  eager  to 
make  an  inquiry,  and  examine  the  question, 
and  would  be  sure  to  detect  any  forgery, 
especially  on  an  important  subject. 

"And  it  is  the  same  with  translators. 
Many  of  these  are  at  variance  with  each 
other  as  to  the  precise  sens^  of  some  particu- 
lar passage ;  and  many  of  them  are  very 
mucn  opposed  to  each  other,  as  to  the  doc- 
I  trines  \mch  they  believe  to  be  taught  in 
Scripture.  But  all  the  different  versions  of 
the  Bible  agree  as  to  the  main  outline  of  the 
history,  and  of  the  discourses  recorded :  and 
therefore  an  unlearned  Christian  may  be  as 
sure  of  the  general  sense  of  the  original  as 
if  he  understood  the  language  of  it,  and 
could  examine  it  for  himself ;  oecause  he  is 
sure  that  unbelievers,  who  are  opposed  to 
all  Christians,  or  different  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, who  are  opposed  to  each  other,  would 
not  fail  to  point  out  any  errors  in  the  trans- 
lations made  by  their  opponents.  Scholars 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  the  originad  works ; 
and  therefore  the  very  bitterness  with  which, 
they  dispute  against  each  other,  proves  that 
where  they  all  agree  they  must  be  right. 

"  All  these  ancient  books,  in  short,  and 
all  the  translations  of  them,  are  in  the  con- 
dition of  witnesses  placed  in  a  wimess-box, 
.  in  a  court  of  justice;  examined  and  cross-ex- 
t  amined  by  friends  and  enemies,  and  brought 
face  to  &ce  with  each  other*  so  as  to  make 


NoTK(E.)    Pp.  48, 53. 

I  WILL  take  the  liberty  of  here  inseninf 
extracts  from  the  articles  "  Authority"  aod 
''Church,"  in  the  Appendix  (on  Ambi- 
guous Terms)  to  the  Elements  tn  Logic. 

"Jhdhonriiy, — ^This  word  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  its  primary  sense,  when  we  refer 
to  any  one's  example,  testimony  or  judg- 
ment :  as  when,  e.  g>.,  we  speak  of  oorreo- 
ing  a  reading  in  some  book,  on  the  Author- 
ity of  an  ancient  MS. — giving  a  statement 
of  some  fact,  on  the  aumoncy  of  such  and 
such  historians.  Sic. 

"In  this  sense  the  word  answers  pietty 
nearly  to  ^e  Latin  'Auctoritas.' 

"  Sometimes  again  it  is  employed  as  equi- 
valent to  'Potestas,*  Power:  as  when  we 
speak  of  the  Authority  of  a  Magistrate,  &c 

"Many  instances  may  be  found  ia  which 
writers  have  unconsciously  slid  from  one 
sense  of  the  word  to  another,  so  as  to  blend 
confusedly  in  their  minds  the  two  ideas.  In 
no  case  perhaps  has  this  more  fireqaentlr 
happened  than  when  we  are  speaking  oJf 
the  Authority  of  the  Church :  in  which  the 
ambiguity  ot  the  latter  word  (see  the  Ar- 
ticle Church)  comes  in  aid  of  that  of 
the  former.  The  Authority  (in  the  primary 
sense)  of  the  Catholic,*.  e.Universal  Church, 
at  any  particular  period,  is  often  appeakd 
to,  in  support  of  this  or  that  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice :  and  it  is,  justly,  supposed  that  the 
opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  ChriBtian 
World  affords  a  presumption  (though  only 
a  presumption)  in  favour  of  the  eorrectness 
of  any  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  the  ex- 
pediency, at  the  time,  of  any  ceremony, 
r^ulation,  &c. 

"On  the  other  hand,  each  porlievbr 
Church  has  Authority  in  the  other  sense, 
war..  Power,  over  its  own  members,  (as  long 
as  they  choose  to  remain  members,;  to  en- 
force any  thing  not  contrary  to  God's  Wofd. 
But  the  CiUhotie  or  Ur^oerml  Church,  not 
being  one  religious  community  on  earth,  can 
have  no  autnority  in  the  sense  of  power; 
since  it  is  notorious  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  power  of  the  Pdpe,  of  a 
Council,  or  of  any  other  human  Governors, 
over  aU  Christians,  was  in  fact  admitted,  or 
could  be  proved  to  have  any  just  daim  to 
be  admitted."— -Pp.  349,  350. 

*' Church  is  sometimes  employed  to  sig- 
nify 1^  Church,  i  e.  the  Unireisal  or  Ca- 
tbolic  Church,-— comprehending  in  it  all 
Christians ;  who  are  'Members  one  of  an- 
other," and  who  compose  the  body,  of  which 
Christis  the  Head;  which,  collecovelv  taken, 
has  no  visible  supreme  Head  or  earthly  go- 
vernor, either  individual  or  coundl;  and 
which  is  one,  only  in  reference  to  its  One 
invisible  Qovvmor  and  Ptaadete,  the  Spmt 
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of  Chiist^  dweUing  ior  it,— to  the  one  oom- 
mon  faith,  aud  character,  whiph  ought  to 
be  found  in  all  Christians, — and  the  com- 
mon principles  on  which  all  Christian  so- 
cieties should  be  constituted.  See  Hind's 
Hiatory  ofthd  Riae  of  ChriaHanUy. 

**  Sometimes  again  it  is  employed  to  sig- 
nify a  Church ;  i,  e.  any  one  Society,  con- 
stituted on  these  general  principles;  naving 
governors  on  earm,  and  existing  as  a  com- 
munity possessing  a  certain  power  over  its 
own.  members ;  in  which  sense  we  read  of 
the  '  Seven  Churches  in  Asia;'— of  Paul's 
having  '  the  care  of  all  the  Churches,'  &c." 
—P.  353. 

The  two  senses  of  the  word  "  Authority" 
are  in  most  cases  so  easily  and  completely 
distinguished,  even  by  persons  of  no  more 
than  ordinary  accuracy  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, that  many  would  be  disposed,  at  the 
first  glance,  to  wonder  how  any  confusion 
ever  could  arise  from  the  ambiguity.  Men 
receive,  for  instance,  on  the  "  authority"  of 
certain  experienced  Physicians  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  symptoms  d  the  Plague  or  some 
other  disease,  and  their  methoaof  treatiug 
it ;  and  on  the  "  authority"  of  Astronomers, 
statements  and  theories  relative  to  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  So  also,  it  is  on  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  Romans, — not  of  the  Roman 
St€Ue,  but  the  Roman  Public, — that  we 
acknowledge  the  works  |0f  Cicero  and  Ho- 
race and  other  classical  authors.  In  all 
these  and  innumerable  simihur  cases,  no 
such  idea  as  coercwe  power  or  claim  of  sub* 
mission  as  a  matter  of  obligation,  is  ever 
suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  word  "  autho- 
rity." But  it  often  happens  that  the  jttdg- 
ment  ia  even  much  more  influenced  by 
authority  in  this  sense,  than  it  would  have 
been  by  a  formal  decree  of  some  regularly 
constituted  Body.  For  instance,  if  any  one 
happened  to  have  conversed  on  some  sub- 
ject with  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  individual 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  sepa- 
rately and  independently,  and  had  found 
theor  all  to  concur  in  reject  of  some  fact 
or  opinion,  this  concurrence,  though  desti- 
tute of  all  legal  force,  would  doubtless  have 
more  weight  with  his  jud^ent  than  a 
regular  tfote  of  the  House,  if  carried  by  a 
bare  majority,  in  a  House  consisting,  per- 
haps, of  not  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number 
of  members^  and  perhaps  opposed  by  the 
most  judicious  and  best  informed  of  them. 
And  even  so^  if  the  Roman  senate,  or  some 
regularly  constituted  academy  at  Rome,  had 
formally  pronounced  on  the  genuineness  of 
the  ^neid,  our  conviction  would  not  cer- 
tainly have  been  stronger,  and  would  most 
likel^  have  been  much  weaker,  than  now 
that  it  is  based  on  the  independent,  sponta- 
neous, and  undifiputed  belief  of  all  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  subject 

The  authority  on  which  we  rest  our  con- 
viction of  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptunes,  is  of  the  same  kind, 
thou^^h  incomparably  stronger  t»  degree. 
Foe  It  is  Aot  to  the  Roman  world  in  its 


widest,  acceptation,  but  to  the  liferary  por- 
tion of  it,  that  we  appeal,  in  respect  oT  any 
volume  of  the  Classics.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Christian  Scriptures  were  addressed  to 
aU  classes  ;  (the  doctrine  of  what  is  called 
"  Reserve" — of  putting  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel under  a  busnel — ^feing  no  part  of  the 
Apostolic  system)  so  that  probably  for  one 
reader  of  Cicero  or  Livy  there  were  more 
than  fifty  persons, — even  in  a  very  early 
period  of  the  Church, — anxious  to  possess 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  careful,  in  proportion  to  the  high  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  accuracy  of  what  they  read.  On 
this  point  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  citing  the 
woros  of  an  eminent  writer  from  an  un- 
published discourse,  delivered  a  good  many 
years  ago  at  Oxford,  in  a  course  of  lectures. 
.  .  .  .  "Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in 
Christianity  than  Uie  care  and  anxiety  with 
which  the  early  Christians  examined  the 
pretensions  of  any  writing  to  be  received  as 
the  work  of  an  Apostle^  This  will  also 
account  for  the  interval  of  time  which 
elapsed  before  all  the  books  of  the  Canon 
became  generally  received.  It  does  not  in- 
deed appear  that  the  genuineness  of  any 
of  the  four  Gospels  was  ever  doubted ;  but 
the  Epistles  bemg  addressed  to  particular 
Churches,  and  at  various  times,  it  must 
have  required  for  one  of  these  some  interval 
before  its  communication  could  take  place 
throughout  every  country  in  which  the 
Gospel  was  preached,  accompanied  by  such 
evidence  as  should  be  satisfactory  to  every 

other  Church As  soon  as  can  be 

supposed  possible  the  Christians  of  all  coun- 
tries remarkably  agreed  in  receiving  them, 
as  canonical ;  while  the  hesitation  oT  a  few 

E roves  only  that  this  agreement  wa^  not  a 
asty  or  careless  assent,  but  a  deliberate 

and  unbiassed  judgment It  cannot 

be  too  stronffly  pressed  upon  your  attention 
that  the  credit  of  a  canon  thus  composed  is 
infinitely  greater  than  if  it  had  rested  on  the 
authority  of  some  general  Covndl.  For  the 
decision  of  a  Council  is  the  decision  of  a 
majority  only ;  whereas  this  is  ratified  by 
the  voice  of  every  separate  church.  It  is 
moreover  the  decision  not  of  one  meeting, 
or  of  one  age,  but  the  uncontradicted  belief 
of  aU  the  first  churches,  spreading  ffradually 
and  naturally  as  the  Gospel  spread : — a  be- 
lief which  was  not  imposed  by  authority, 
but  was  the  result  of  their  own  cautious 
and  independent  examination." 

I  have  dwelt  thus  fully  on  this  subject 
because  I  believe  there  are  not  a  few  who 
being  accustomed  to  hear  the  authority  of 
the  primitive  church  spoken  of  as  that  on 
which  we  receive  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, are  led  to  fancy  it  the  authority  of 
some  one  society  acting  coUectively,  and  in  its 
corporate  capacity :  and  thus  they  lose  sig^ht 
of  tne  very  circumstance  on  which  the  chief 
force  of  this  testimony  depends ;  namely, 
that  there  was  no  decree  or  decision  of  any 
one  Society,  but-^what  has  far  more  weight 
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^Ihe  cohcurfing,  independ^t  cbiiticfiotoi 

of  a  great  numlSr  of  distinct  Churches  ia 
Yarious  regions  of  the  world. 


Note  (L.)  P.  63. 

*'  Wb  are  often  loo  much  disposed,  per- 
haps, not  indeed  to  lay  it  down,  but  tacitly 
to  assume,  that  those  who  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Apostles  must  be  secure  from  error.    It  is 
more  probable  that  they  would  hold  sub- 
stantial truUi  not  unmixed  with  subordinate 
deviations  from  it    It  was  so  even  during 
the  life-time  of  the  Apostles,  and  why  not 
after  their  decease  ?  If  indeed  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God  had  not  directed  the  Apos- 
tles themselves  to  bequeath  to  the  Church 
their  own  instructions  in  writing,  and  we 
had  to  gather  them  only  from  the  writings 
of  their  successors,  then  it  might  have  been 
hoped  that  such  very  important  witnesses, 
as  the  Apostolical  Fathers  would  have  thus 
become,  would  have  been  secured  from 
every  mistake,  from   every  error  at  least 
which  could  seriously  mislead  us.    But  as 
it  is,  there  was  no  more  need  of  a  perpetual 
miracle  to  give  such  an  immunity  from 
error  to  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
Apostles  than  to  us.    Moreover,  we  have 
an  unhappy  advantage  over  them,  in  that 
we  know  by  sad  experience  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  by  degrees  resulted  from 
even  slight  deviations  from  the  language 
and  sentiments  of  Inspiration;  such  as  a 
sacrificial  character  gradually  ascribed  to 
the  Eucharist,  or  an  improper  exaltation  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  or  praise  allotted 
upon  unscriptural  grounds  to  celibacy  or 
^ceticism.    If  Antiauity,  quo  propius  abe- 
rat  ab  ortu  et  divina  progenie,  hoc  melius 
ea  fortasse,  quae  eranl  vera,  cernebat,  she 
may  have  been  for  that  very  reason,  know- 
ing what  was  true,  and  meaning  what  was 
riffht,  the  less  suspicious  of  the  effect  of 
6%ht  deviations  from  the  exact  truth  of 
Holy  Scripture.    We  may  lament,  indeed, 
but  we  cannot  be  surprised,  that  uninspired 
men,  holding  the  truth  substantially  both  as 
to  doctrine  and  discipline,  should  slide  into 
error  here  and  there  in  tone,  or  sentiment, 
or  subordinate  opinion.     Doubtless   their 
errors  should  be  our  warning.    Only  let  us 
be  careful  to  detect  the  seeds  of  error  even 
in  the  writings  of  good  and  holy  men  in 
primitive  times,  not  in  order  to  censure 
them,  but  to  secure  ourselves ;  to  counter- 
act our  natural  tendency  to  confound  the 
uninspired  with  the  inspired,  and  to  make 
tts  doubly  grateful  thai  God  has  blessed  His 
Church  with  the  unerring  records,  written 
bv  inspired  Apostles,  of  Gospel  truth."— 
Jiawkins'  Sermon  on  the  Mnitlry  of  Mm, 
pp.  41,  42. 

Note  (M.)  p.  55. 

**'But  are  we  then,'  (all  Romanists  and 
Bome  Protestants  would  a»k)  *to  be  pw- 


^m]Yf  W»i«iih9  and  kantal^  m  oor 

faith  ?~oever  satisfied  of  onr  own  ortho- 
dory  ?— always  supposing  or  suspecting  diat 
there  is  sometning  unscripmml  in  our  Creed 
or  in  onr  worship  '>  We  could  bat  be  in  this 
condition,  if  Christ  had  not  promised  to  be 
with  his  Church,  "  alwavs,  even  to  the  ead 
of  the  world ;"— had  not  declared  by  \m 
Apostle,  that  his  «  Spirit  helpeth  oar  infirmi- 
ties ;"  had  nol  taught  us  to  expect  that  where 
we  are  ''gathered  together  in  his  Name, 
there  is  H^  in  th'e  midst  of  us."  Are  we  to 
explain  away  all  that  Scripture  says  of  sp^ 
ritual  help  and  guidance?  Or  are  we  to  look 
for  a  certain  pa^kd  and  limited  help ;— ihat 
the  Holy  sSpirit  will  secure  us  from  torn 
errors,  but  lead  us,  or  leave  us,  to  M  mto 
others  V  \     ... 

'*  Such  is  the  statement,  the  most  plausible 
I  can  give  in  a  small  compass,  of  the  Romish 
(but  not  exclusively  fiomish)  aigi^roem, 
which  goes  to  leave  no  medium  beiweens 
claim  to  infallibiliy,  on  the  oue  hand,  and 
universal  hesitation,— absolute  Scepticism, 
on  the  other.    An  appeal  to  the  eommon 
sense  which  every  one,  Romanist  or  Pro- 
testant, exercises  on  aU  but  rdifcio^  eu^ 
jects,  might  be  sufficient  to  prove,  from  the 
practice  of  those  very  men  who  use  such 
reasoning,  not  only  its  absurdity,  but  their 
own  conviction  of  its  absurdity.     In  aU 
matters  which  do  net  admit  of  absolate  de- 
monstration, all  men  except  a  few  of  ciiia- 
vagant  self-conceit,  are  accustomed  to  regwd 
themselves  or  those  under  whose  guidasce 
they  act,  as  foUible ;  and  yet  act,  on  manr 
occasions,— after  they  have  taken  doe  pains 
to  understand  the  subject,  to  ascertain  ihar 
own  competency,  and  to   invesugate  tJie 
particular  case  before  them,— without  aoy 
distressing  hesitation.    There  are  queelioss 
in  Medieme,  in  Agriculture,  in  Navipuon, 
&c.,  which  sensible  men,  well  versed  m  their 
respective  arts,  would  decide  with  sufficient 
confidence  for  all  practical  pun>?»f,;.y^* 
without  holding  themselves  to  be  infalUWe, 
but  on  the  contrary  always  keeping  tHem- 
selves  9pm  to  conviclkm,— always  <*  •» 
tmtfdi  again8terror,-4ittentive  to  the  lessor 

which  observatioB  faraial^«8>-'-«»*y  *Sf!S 
corrected  if  any  argument  shaU  be  adducrt 
(however  Uttle  Aey  may  anticipate  m») 
which  will  convict  them  of  mistake. 

« *  Yes,'  (it  may  be  leplied)  'all  this  holds 
good  in  worldly  matters;  but  inihefarn^ 
important  case  of  religious  concerns,  uw 
has  graciously  promised  us  spmtsal  asaw- 
tance,  to  « lead  us  into  all  truth. " '   . 

« It  is  most  true  that  He  has.  Chnstbas 
declared,  '  If  any  man  keep  a»X,fy"?'Z 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  willco^^J^JJ' 
him,  and  make  out  abode  with  him :  w™! 
out  Me  ye  can  do  nothing ;'  ferj  ^[^^^c 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  cErisi,  he  is  n.»e  o 
his ;  and  '  as  many  as  are  led  bv  die  Spirit 
of  God,  they  are  the  Sons  of  God. 

•*  But  some  distinelkm  dieie  roust  w  j^ 

tween  the  spiritual  guidaaos  «»?^  ® .-. 

which  was  aocampMud  ^f  ^ 
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aiftle  mtrMief ,  and  all  ifai^  has  erer  teen  be- 
stowed^ since  the  cessatioa  of  miiBclea.  I 
do  not  mean  a  diffeience  as  to  the  etidenet 
Jhr  the  eoBisienee  of  eaeh ;  for  both  ave  equally 
to  be  beKeredyif  we  have  faith  in  the  divine 
promises :  bat  there  must  be  a  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  divine  assistance  in  the 
tvro  cases,  arising  out  of  the  presence,  in  the 
one,  and  the  absence,  in  the  other,  of  sea- 
aibly  miraculous  attestation.  And  this  dif- 
ference evidently  is^  that,  in  the  one  case, 
the  divine  agency  is,  in  each  iadividaal  in- 
stance kmwn;  in  the  other  unkmmn.  If  an 
Apostle  adopted  any  measure,  or  formed  a 
decision  on  any  doctrine,  in  consequence  of 
a  perceptible  admonition  from  Heaven,  he 
knew  that  he  was,  in  this  point,  infallibly 
right.  A  sincere  Christian,  in  the  present 
day,  may  be  no  less  truly  guided  by  the  same 
Spirit  to  adopt  a  right  measare,  or  form  a 
correct  decision ;  but  he  never  can  hmow  this 
with  certainty,  before  the  day  of  judgment. 
It  is  not  that  spiritual  aid  is  now  wWidrawn, 
but  that  it  is  wipereeptibk  ;  as  indeed  its  or- 
dinarv  sanctifymg  influence  aiwayt  wm.  It 
is  to  be  known  only  b^  its  fruits ;  of  which 
we  may  judge  by  a  diligent  and  candid  exa- 
mination of  Scripture,  and  a  careful,  humble, 
aeiP-distrusting  exercise  of  our  own  fallible 
judgment 

'*  It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  an  in- 
dividual or  a  Church  may  be,  in  fact,  free 
from  error ;  but  none  can  ever  be  (either  at 
the  present  moment,  or  in  future)  secure  from 
error.  We  are  not  bound  to  blelieve,  or  to 
suspect,  that  any  of  the  doctrines  we  hold 
are  erroneous ;  but  we  are  bound  never  to 
feel  such  a  confidence  in  their  eorrecmess, 
as  to  shut  the  door  against  objection,  and  to 
'dispense  with  a  perpetual  and  vi^ant  ex- 
aminatioD.  Even  the  fullest  conviction  that 
a  complete  perfection  in  soundness  of  doc- 
trine is  attainable  has  in  it  nothing  of  arro- 
^nce, — ^nothing  of  a  presumptuous  claim  to 
infallibility,  as  long  as  we  steadily  keep  in 
view,  that  even  one  who  should  have  at- 
tained this,  never  can,  in  this  life,  be  eerkrni 
of  it  We  are  tau|^ht,  I  think  in  ScripUire, 
to  expect  that  the  pious  and  dili^fent  student 
will  be  assisted  by  the  divine  guidance ;  and 
that  in  proportion  as  he  is  humble,  patient, 
sincere,  and  vratchfully  on  his  guaid  against 
that  unseen  current  of  passions  and  pre- 
judices which  is  ever  tending  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  right  course, — in  the  same  degree 
will  he  succeed  in  attaining  all  necessary 
religioos  truths.  But  how  far  he  ha$  exer- 
cis^  these  virtues,  or  how  far  he  may  have 
been  deceiving  himself,  he  never  can  be 
certain,  till  the  great  day  of  account  In  the 
mean  time,  he  mustoe^  on  his  convictions,  as 
if  he  were  certain  of  their  beiiiff  correct;  he 
must  examuu  and  re-examine  the  grounds  of 
them  as  if  he  suspected  them  of  being  erro- 
neous. 

"  In  this  it  is  that  fnM  part  of  our  trial  in 

the  present  life  consists :  and  it  is  precisely 

analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  the  ffreater 

part  of  temporal  coneems.    The  akilnd  end 
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cautioas  nav^galor  keepe  his  reckoning  with 
care,  but  yet  never  so  far  trusts  to  that  as  not 
to  'keep  a  look-out,'  as  it  is  termed,  and  to 
take  afk  'observation,'  when  opporuinity 
offers.  There  is  no  risk  incurred,  from  his 
strongly  hoping  that  his  oomputatious  will 

Srove  correct;  provided  he  never  resigns 
imself  to  such  an  indolent  reliance  on  them 
as  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of  verifying 
them.  The  belief,  again,  whether  true  or 
false,  that  h  is  possible  for  a  time-keeper  to 
go  with  perfect  exactness,  can  never  mislead 
any  one  who  is  'careful  to  make  allowance 
for  the  possibilitv  of  error  in  his  own,  and 
to  compare  it,  wnenever  he  has* opportunity, 
with  the  Dial  which  receives  the  liffht  from 
heaven." — Euay  on  Ommtms,  pp.  43—49. 


Note  (N.)  P.  62. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  Pq[>e,  the 
Bishops,  the  Priests,  and  those  who  dwell  in  . 
convents,  form  the  spiritual,  or  ecclesiastical 
State ;  and  that  the  princes,  nobles,  citizens, 
and  peasants,  form  the  secular  state  or  laity. 
This  is  a  fine  story,  trulv.  Let  no  one,  how- 
ever, be  alarmed  at  it  M  Christians  belong 
to  the  spiritual  State ;  and  ^ere  is  no  other 
difference  between  them  than  that  of  the 
functions  they  discharge.  #  #  # 
*  *  If  any  pious  laymen  were  banished 
to  a  desert,  and  having  no  regulariy  con- 
secrated priest  among  them,  were  to  agree 
to  choose  for  that  office  one  of  their  number, 
married  or  unmarried,  this  man  would  be  as 
truly  a  priest  as  if  he  had  been  consecrated 
by  all  the  bishops  in  the  worid.  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  and  Cyprian  were  chosen  in  this 
manner.  Hence  it  follows  that  laity  and 
priests,  princes  and  iHshops,  or  as  they  say, 
the  Clergy  and  the  Laity,  have,  in  reality, 
nothing  to  distinguish  them,  but  their  fimc- 
Hons,  They  all  belong  to  the  same  Estate; 
but  an  have  not  the  same  work  to  perform,'* 
kxi.—Luth.  Op.  1.  xvii.  f.  457,  et  seq. 

It  may  be  needful  to  add,  that  if  in  a 
Church  thus  constituted,  or  in  any  other, 
the  LcUly  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  go- 
vernment of  it,  and  to  ecclesiaaftTcal  offices, 
this  would  be,  not  only  allowable,  but  wise 
and  right  That  laymen, — that  is,  those 
who  hold  no  spirUwd  officer-should  take 
part  in  legislating  for  the  Church,  and  should 
nold  ecelesiMtiem  offices,  tm  in  the  Scotch 
Kirk,  and  in  the  American  Episcopalian 
Church,  (always  supposing,  however,  that 
^ey  are  Membbes  or  the  Church ;  not,  as 
in  this  country,  belonging  to  other  Commu- 
nions) is  far  better  than  that  the  whole  go- 
vernment should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
one  Profession,  the  clerical. 

That  this  has  nothing  of  an  Ermtian  cha- 
racter, it  would  be  unnecessary  to  mention, 
but  that  I  have  seen  the  observation — ^in  it- 
self perfectly  true — made  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  imply  what  is  not  true ;  i.  t.  so  as  to 
imply  tbat  some  persons  do,  or  may,  main- 
8* 
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tftta  that  there  ie  eomethkig  of  Enstianism 
ia  such  aa  arrangement  But  who  ever 
heard  of  any  such  chaige  being  brought? 
Who,  for  instance,  ever  taxed  the  ^Scotch 
Kirk,  or  the  American  Episcopalian,  with 
being  Eraatian,  on  account  of  their  having 
Lay-Elders?  Erastianism  has  always  been 
considered  as  consistine^  in  making  the  State 
as  such, — the  Civil  Magistrate  by  virfue  ^ 
his  ojfiety — ^prescribe  to  the  People  what  they 
shall  believe,  and  how  worship  God. 


Note(0.)    p.  71. 

With  respect  to  the  first  question  (in  re- 
ference to  lay-bapUsm)  it  is  plain  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  afiove  principles,  a  Church 
has  a  right  to  admit,  or  refuse  to  adn\it. 
Members.  This  right  it  possesses  as  a  80- 
dsty :  as  a  CkruHian  Society,  sanctioned  bv 
our  Heavenly  Master,  it  has  a  right  to  ad- 
minister his  Sacraments;  and  it  has  a  right 
to  decide  who  shall  or  shall  not  exercise 
certain  functions,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances. If  it  permit  Laymen  (that  is,  those 
who  are  excluded  from  n^her  spiritual  func- 
tions) to  baptize,  it  does,  by  that  permission, 
eorufihile  (hem  its  functionaries,  in  respect 
of  that  particular  point  And  this  it  has  a 
right  to  do,  or  to  refuse  to  do.  If  a  Church 
refuse  to  recognize  as  valid  any  baptism  not 
admihistered  by  such  and  such  officers,  then 
the  pretended  administration  of  it  by  any  one 
else,  is  of  course  null  and  void,  as  wanting 
that  sanction  of  a  Christian  Church  which 
alone  can  confer  validity. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  it 
does  appear  to  me  extremely  unadvisable, 
•—derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  ordinance, 
— and  tendinsr  both  to  superstition  and  to 
profaneness,  that  the  admission,  through  a 
divinely-instituted  Rite,  of  members  into  the 
Society,  should  be  in  any  case  entrusted  to 
persons  not  expressly  chosen  and  solemnly 
appointed  to  any  office  in  that  Society. 

Nearly  similar  reasoning  will  applv,  I 
think,  to  the  case  of  Ordinations.  What 
appears  to  me  the  wisest  course,  would  be 
that  each  Church  should  require  a  distinct 
appointment  i^  fkait  Ckmth  itself,  to  any 
ministerial  office  to  be  exercised  therein; 
whether  the  person  so  appointed  had  been 
fonnerlv  ordamed  or  not,  to  any  such  office 
in  another  Church.  But  the  form  of  this 
appointment  need  not  be  such  as  to  cast  any 
stigma  on  a  former  Ordination,  by  implying 
that  the  person  in  question  had  not  been  a 
real  and  regular  minister  of  another  distinct 
Society.  For  any  Church  has  a  fair  right 
to  deHumd  that  (unless  reason  be  shown  to 
the  contrary)  its  acts  should  be  regarded  as 
valid  within  the  pale  of  that  Church  itself: 
but  no  Church  can  reasonably  claim  a  right 
to  ordain  ministers  for  another  Church. 

As  for  the  remaining  question, — What  is 
the  actual  determination  as  to  this  point,^ 
this  if  of  course  a  distinct  question  in  refer- 
ence tc  each  Chuxca. 


On  this  point  it  is  only  neeesaary  to  re- 
made how  important  it  is,  with  a  view  to 
good  order  and  peace,  that  some  determina- 
tion should  be  made,  and  should  be  clearly 
set  forth,  by  any  Church,  as  to  thk  and  other 
like  practical  questions ;  and  that  they  shouid 
not  oe  left  in  such  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
furnish  occasion  for  disputes  and  scruples.* 
Many  points  of  doctrine,  indeed,  that  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  non-essential,  it  may  be 
both  allowable  and  wise  for  a  Church  to  leave 
at  lar^e,  and  pronounce  no  decision  on  them ; 
allowing  each  Minister,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to 
put  forth  his  own  exposition,  at  the  result  of 
nis  own  judgment,  and  not  as  a  decision  of 
the  Church.  But  it  is  not  so,  in  matiers 
even  intrinsically  indifierent,  where  Church 
disdpUne  is  concerned.  A  Minister  ought  to 
be  as  seldom  as  possible  left  in  the  prniica- 
ment  of  not  ktuneinst  what  he  ought  to  dlo  in  a 
case  that  comes  beu>re  him.  And  though  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  ftom  a  Church  com- 
posed of  fallible  men  that  its  decisions  on 
every  point  should  be  such  as  to  obtain  uni- 
versal tq^probation  as  the  very  best,  it  ia  bat 
&ir  to  require  that  it  should  at  least  gtee  de- 
cisions, according  to  the  best  judgment  of  its 
Legislators,  on  points  which,*  in  each  parti- 
cu&r  case  that  arises,  must  be  decided  on  one 
way  or  another. 

That  so  many  points  of  this  character 
should  in  our  own  Church  be  left  in  a  doubt- 
ful state,  is  one  out  of  the  many  evils  remlt- 
ing  from  the  want  of  a  L^islative  (Govern- 
ment for  the  Church :  which  for  more  than 
a  century  has  had  none,t  except  the  Civil 
Legislature ;  a  Body  as  unwilling,  as  it  is 
unfitted,  to  exercise  any  such  functions. 
Such  certainly  was  not  tne  state  of  things 
designed  or  contemplated  by  our  Reformers;* 
and  I  cannot  well  understand  the  consistency 
of  those  who  are  perpetually  eulogizing  the 
Reformers,  their  principles  and  proceedings, 
and  yet  so  completely  run  counter  to  them 
in  a  most  fundamental  point,  as  to  endeavour 
to  prevent,  or  not  endeavour  to  promote,  the 
establishment  of  a  Church  government; 
which  no  one  can  doubt  tibey  at  least  regarded 
as  a  thing  essential  to  the  well-being,  if  not 
to  the  permanent  existence,  of  a  Church4 

I  have  never  heard  any  thing  worth  notice 
urged  on  the  opposite  side,  except  the  ap- 
prehension that  such  a  Church  government 
as  would  be  probably  appointed  would  be 
likely  to  be  otjeetionMe; — ^would  probably 
beaMKione.  I  have  no  doubt  of  this ;  if  by 
"  bad"  be  meant, /btiby.  In  this  sense,  I  am 
convinced  that  no  ^vemment,  civil  or  ec- 
clesiastical, ever  existed,  or  will  exist,  that 
is  not ''  had."  All  governments  being  fonn- 


*  See  **  Appetl  on  behalf  of  Ghttrch  goven- 
ment" 

t  Bee  «  Case  of  OccMionalDiyeaDd  Praym,** 
by  John  Johnson,  A.  M^  Vicar  of  Cianbrook*  in 
the  Dioceaa  of  Canteibory. 

*  See  ^Speech  on  pneeoting  a  PetitioD  fioD 
te  lUoceia  of  Kildare^  with  Appendix,**  npoDled 
in  a  volume  of  Chaiges  snd  other  Tttneta, 
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ed  and  aAminirtftred  by  fallible  mev^  it  vould 
be  aKsurd  to  look  for  any  that  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  errors,  both  in  design  and  execu- 
tion.* But  the  important  question^  and  that 
which  alone  is  really  to  the  present  purpose, 
is,  whether  it  is  likely  a  Government  should 
be  established  that  is  worse  than  the  absence 
of  government 

As  for  the  specific  objections  entertained 
against  a  Church  government,  I  believe  the 
particular  evils  most^ommonly  apprehend- 
ed from  the  establishment  of  one,  are  these 
two :  the  conferring  of  an  excessive  power 
on  the  Clergy,  who,  it  is  hastily  assumed, 
are  to  be  sole  Governors  of  the  Church;  and 
the  predominance,  in  any  Assembly  to  which 
the  supreme  power  mi^ht  be  entrusted,  of 
some  one  of  the  exclusive  and  violent  par- 
ties existing  in  the  Church;  who  would 
accordingly,  it  is  concluded,  establish  and 
enforce  such  regulations  as  would  drive  out 
of  its  Communion  a  large  portion  of  its 
members. 

The  former  of  the  above  objections  will 
disapoear,  I  think,  on  a  very  moderate  de^p-ee 
of  reflection.  The  idea  that  ail  ecclesiastical 

government  must  of  course  be  vested  in 
le  Clergy,  arises,  partly  perhaps,  from  the 
commom  error  of  using  the  terms  "  Church" 
and  "  Clergy"  as  synonymous^partly,  from 
mea's  recollecting  that  the  Convocation  (of 
which  the  shadow  still  remains^  consisted 
of  Clergy,  and  forgetting  that  it  nad  not  the 
government  of  the  Church  solelv,  but  con- 
jointly with  the  King  and  the  Parliament; — 
that  Farliament  consisted  of  members  in- 
deed, but  not  of  ministers  of  the  Chtirch ; 
and  that  the  Prayer-book  does  not  rest  on 
the  sole  authority  of  Convocation,  but  is 
part  and  parcel  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
And  whether  we  look  to  the  actual  condition 
of  our  own  Church,  in  which  the  appoint- 
ment to  all  the  Bishoprics,  and  to  most  of 
the  Parishes,  is  in  lay-hands,  or  to  the  off- 
shoot of  our  Church  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  governed  partly  by  lay-members, 
we  cannot  consider  it  as  any  thing  unprece- 
dented that  the  Laity  should  have  a  share 
in  Ecclesiastical  government 

In.  truth,  nothmg  can  be  more  unlikely 
than  that  either  the  Clergy  should  think  of 
excluding  the  Laity,  or  the  Laity,  them- 
selves, from  all  voice  in  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lations. 

The  other  apprehension, — that  of  a  com- 
plete preponderance  of  some  extreme  party, 
^-arises,  I  conceive,  from  not  taking  into 
account  the  influence  which,  in  every  As- 
sembly and  every  Society ,is  always  exer- 
cised,— except  in  some  few  cases  of  very  ex- 
traordinary excitement,  and  almost  of  temr 
porary  disorganization, — ^by  those  who  are  in 
a  minority.  It  might  appear  at  first  sight — 
and  Such  is  usually  the  expectation  of  achild 
of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  of  all  those  who 
are  deficient  in  an  intelligent  study  of  history, 
or  obeervation  of  what  is  passing  in  the 

*  M  Erun  vitia,  dooec  homines." 


world,— Aat  whaiever  Party  loigbt  in  any 

Meeting  or  in  any  Community,  obtain  a  ma- 
jority,  or  in  whatever  other  way,  a  superiori- 
ty, would  be  certain  to  carry  out  their  own 
principles  to  the  utmost,  with  a  total  disre- 
^rd  of  all  the  rest ;  so  that  in  a  Senate  for 
instance,  consisting,  suppose,  of  100  mem- 
bers, a  majority,  whether  of  51  or  49,  or  of 
70  to  40,  or  of  95  to  5,  would  proceed  in  all 
respects  as  if  the  others  had  no  existence : 
ana  that  no  mutwd  eoneessians  or  compro- 
mises could  take  place  except  between  parties 
exactly  balanced.  In  like  manner  a  person 
whbUy  ignorant  of  Mechanics  might  sup- 
pose that  a  body  acted  on  by  several  un- 
equal forces  in  different  directions  would 
obey  altogether  the  strongest,  and  would 
move  in  the  direction  of  that;  instead  of 
moving,  as  we  know  it  does,  in  the  diagonal; 
— in  a  direction  approaching  nearer  to  that 
of  the  strongest  tbrce;  but  not  coinciding' 
with  it 

And  experience  shows  that  in  human  af- 
fairs as  well  as  in  Mechanics,  such  expec- 
tations are  not  well  founded.  If  no  tolera- 
ble wise  and  good  measures  were  ever  car- 
ried except  in  an  Assembly  where  there  was 
a  complete  predominance  of  men  sufficiently 
enlightened  and  pubUc  spirited  to  have  a 
decided  preference  for  those  measures  above 
aU  others,  the  world  would,  I  conceive,  be 
much  worse  governed  than  it  really  is. 

No  doubt,  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
judicious  and  patriotic  individuals,  the  better 
for  the  community ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
appointment  of  Providence  that  the  preju- 
dices and  passions,  and  interests  of  different 
men  should  be  so  various  as  not  only  to  keep 
one  another  somewhat  in  check,  but  often 
to  bring  about,  or  greatly  help  to  bring 
about,  mixed  results,  often  far  preferable  to 
any  thing  devised  or  aimed  at  by  any  of  the 
parties. 

The  British  Constitution,  for  instance,  no 
intelligent  reader  of  history  would  regard  as 
wholly  or  chiefly  the  work  of  men  fully 
sensible  of  the  advantages  of  a  government 
80  mixed  and  balanced.  It  was  in  a§preat 
measure  the  result  of  the  efforts,  partially 
neutralizing  each  other,  of  men  who  leaned, 
some  of  them  towards  pure  Monarchy,  and 
others  towards  Republicanism.  And  again, 
though  no  one  can  doubt  how  great  an  ad- 
vance Tit  is  as  yet  only  an  adsKmee)  in  the 
principles  of  religious  toleration,  aiid  of 
making  a  final  appeal  to  Ser^ture  alone,  is 
due  to  the  Reformation,  yet  the  Reformers 
were  slow  in  embracing  these  principles. 
They  were  at  first  nearly  as  much  disposed 
as  their  opponents  to  force  their  own  mter- 
pretations  of  Scripture  on  every  one,  and  to 
call  in  the  Magistrate  to  suppress  heresy  by 
force.  But  not  being  able  to  agree  among 
themselves  whose  interpretation  of  Scripture 
should  be  received  as  authoritative,  ana  who 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  Sword  that  was 
to  extirjiate  heresy,  compromises  and  mutual 
concessions  gradually  led  more  and  more  to 
the  praetied  adoption  of  principles  whose 
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theoretical  truth  and  fu slice  is,  even  yet,  not 
universally  perceivea. 

And  similar  instances  may  be  found  in 
every  part  of  history.  Without  entering  into 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  particular 
mode  in  which,  on  each  occasion,  a  superior 
party  is  influenced'by  those  opposed  to  them, 
-T-either  from  reluctance  to  drive  them  to 
desperation,  or  otherwise,— certain  it  is,  that 
looking  only  to  the  results, — ^the  practical 
working  of  any  Government, — in  the  long 
run  and  in  the  general  course  of  its  mea- 
sures,— we  do  find  something  corresponding 
to  the  composition  of  forces  in  Mechanics ; 
and  we  fina  oftener  than  not,  that  the  course 
actually  pursued  is  better  (however  faulty) 
than  could  have  been  calculated  from  the 
character  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
administered  the  Government.  The  wisest 
and  most  moderate,  even  when  they  form 
but  a  small  minority,  are  often  enabled  amidst 
the  conflict  of  those  in  opposite  extremes,  to 
bring  about  decisions,  less  wise  and  just  in- 
deed tlian  they  themselves  would  have  de- 
sired, but  far  better  than  those  of  either  of 
the  extreme  parties. 

The  above  views  are  the  more  important, 
because  any  one  who  does  not  embrace  them, 
will  be  likely,  on  contemplating  any  wise  in- 
stitution or  enactment  of  fanner  times,  to  be 
thrown  into  indolent  despondency,  if  he  find, 
as  he  often  will,  that  the  majority  of  those 
around  us  do  not  seem  to  come  up  to  the 
Standard  which  those  institutions  and  enact- 
ments appear  to  him  to  imply.  He  takes  for 
granted  tnat  the  whole  or  the  chief  part  of 
the  members  of  those  Assemblies,  &c.,  in 
which  such  and  such  measures  were  car- 
ried, must  have  been  men  of  a  corresponding 
degree  of  good  sense,  and  moderation,  and 
public  spirit:  and  perceiving  as  he  thinks 
that  an  Assembly  of  such  men  could  not 
now  be  found,  he  concludes  that  wisdom 
and  goodness  (in  Governments  at  least) 
must  have  died  with  our  ancestors ;  or  at 
least  that  no  good  is  at  present  to  be  hoped 
from  any  Government  And  yet  perhaps 
the  truth  will  be  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
very  Assemblies  whose  measures  he  is  ad- 
miring may  have  consisted  of  men  of  seve- 
ral parlies,  each  of  which  would,  if  left  en- 
tirtifj  to  itself,  have  made  a  much  worse  de- 
cision than  the  one  actually  adopted ;  and 
that  one  may  have  been  such,  as,  tnough  not 
actually  to  coincide  with,  yet  most  nearly  to 
approach  to  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  and 
best  members  of  the  Assembly,  though 
those  may  have  been  but  a  small  minority. 
And  it  may  be  therefore,  that  he  may  have 
around  him  the  materials  of  an  Assembly 
not  at  all  inferior  in  probity  or  intelligence  to 
that  which  he  is  contemplating  with  despair- 
ing admiration. 

To  apply  what  has  been  said  to  the  case 
now  before  us ;  it  does  seem  to  me  that  in  a 
Church  Government  established  on  any  tole- 
rably fair  and  natural  principles,  though  we 
must  calculate  on  such  imperfections  as 
mast  attend  every  thing  wherein  imperfect 


man  is  concerned,  there  would  be  no  reftwm 
to  apprehend  mart  imperfections  than  the 
best  eivil  Government  is  liable  to,  (which 
every  one  admits  to  be  on  the  whole  a  most 
important  benefit^  or  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Government  of  the  Ame- 
rican Episcopalians ;  which  though  admi- 
nistered by  fallible  mortals  like  ourselves,  is 
found,  on  the  whole,  to  work  very  satisfac- 
torily. 

To  expect  that  any  extreme  party  woold 
exercise  such  uncontrolled  sway  as  materi- 
ally to  corrupt  or  subvert  the  Church,  would 
be  against  all  experience. 

Suppose  for  instance  that  the  principal 
legislative  power  of  some  Church  were 
l(^ged  in  some  Body  of  men  the  majority 
of  whom  were  attached,  more  or  less,  to 
two  or  more  Parries,  entertaining  extreme 
views :  one,  suppose,  leaning  a  good  deal 
towards  the  system  of  the  Greek  and  Ronush 
Chnrehes,  another  towards  that  of  the  Puri- 
tans, &c.  It  woukl  argue,  T  think,  great 
ignorance  of  the  lessons  of  History  to  con* 
elude  that  one  or  other  of  these  Parties  must 
carry  out  their  own  views  in  the  most  un- 
mitigated excess,  and  that  the  only  question 
would  be,  which  of  the  Parties  would  suc- 
ceed in  completely  crushing  the  other,  and 
would  thenceforward  dommeer  over,  and 
rigidly  coerce;  or  expel,  all  other  Members 
of  the  Church.  The  conclusion  warranted 
by  analogy  would,  I  think,  be,  that  the  op- 
posite extremes  would  temper  and  partially 
neutralize  each  other; — that  the  moderate 
and  judicious  portion  of  the  Assembly,  and 
who  were  themselves  the  most  exempt  from 
party  bias,  would  persuade  the  least  tm- 
moderate  of  each  party  to  make  some 
concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to 
forego  some  of  the  most  unreasonable  of  their 
requisitions ; — that  these  mediators,  by  sup- 
porting what  was  wrong,  in  each  party  (for 
almost  every  partv  has  something  of  each) 
would  go  a  good  way  towards  ultimately 
rejecting  the  worst  part,  and  retaining  the 
best  part,  of  each  proposal ; — and  tfkat  the 
final  r^suh  would  be,  that  many  points 
would  be  left  at  large,  which  would  have 
most  probably  been  determined  in  an  objec- 
tionable way  by  either  party  if  left  wholly 
unchecked ;  and  that  other  points,  (such  as 
require  to  be  determined  one  way  or  another 
in  order  to  avoid  future  dissension)  woiild 
be  determined  on  wiser  aiid  better  principles 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  Assembly  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  have  adopted ;  while 
an  opening  would  remain  for  continual  pro- 
gress in  the  removal  of  such  defects,  and 
the  adoption  of  such  improvements',  as  ex- 
perience and  reflection  might  point  out 

Another  consideration  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  for  any  evils 
which  might  be  produced  through  the  fault 
of  Legislators,  those  Legi^aton  would  be  re- 
sponswle:  while  for  ttie  evils  (not,  which 
m4sy  arise,  but  which  are  aetuaUy  eansfnig, 
notorious  and  grievous,)  caused  by  theteonf 
of  a  L^islature^  every  Prelate,  every  Minis- 


ter,  and  every  Member  of  the  Chureh  is  re* 
spoDBiUe  who  hat  it  in  his  power  to  do  any 
thing — much  or  little^— towards  the  remedy 
of  that  want,  and  neglects  to  do  his  utmost 
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It  might  be  added  that,  among  those  who 
ptpress  the  greatest  dread  and  detestation  of 
*'*  German  Neology," — "  German  Philoso- 
phy,"— the  *'  danng  speculations  of  the 
Germans,"  &c.,  are  to  be  found  some  of 
that  class  of  Anglican  Dirines,  whose  doc- 
trines apparently  correspond  the  most 
closely  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  respecting 
two  conlessediv  mystic  schools)  with  those 
of  that  verv  Neology.  The  very  circum- 
stance itself  that  both  an  schools  of  Mysti- 
cisms—that both  parties  have  one  system 
for  the  mhss  of  mankind,  and  anotner — 
whether  expressed  in  different  language  or 
in  the  same  words  understood  in  a  totally 
different  sense — ^for  the  initiated,  affords  a 
presumption,  when  there  are  some  points 
of  coincidence  in  the  doctrine  dmdged,  that 
a  still  further  agreement  may  be  expected  in 
the  rtmrvtd  doctrines. 

As  the  advocates  of  reserve  among  us 
speakof  not  intending  to  inculcate  generally 
such  conclusions  as  a  logical  reasoner  will 
correctlv  deduce  by  following  out  their 
principles,  and  again  speak  of  an  ordinary 
reader  being  likely  to  ''  miss  their  real  mean- 
\tkgf  by  not  being  aware  of  the  peculiar  sense 
in  which  they  employ  terms,"  so  those  Grer- 
man  Transcendentalists  whom  I  allude  to, 
— ^whose  system  of  Theology — or  rather  of 
Atheolocy — is  little  else  than  a  new  edition  of 
the  Pantheism  of  the  ancient  Heathen  Philo- 
sophers, of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  Buddhists, 
— use  a  similar  double-meaning  language. 
Thev  profess  Christianity,  and  employ  pro- 
fusely such  terms  as  a  "  God,"  '*  PaiA," 
**  Incarnation,"  "Miracle,"  "Immortality," 
Sbc.,  attaching  to  these  words,  a  meaning 
quite  remote  m>m  what  is  commonly  under- 
stood by  them.  Their  "  God"  is  the  God 
of  Panmeism ;  not  a  personal  acent,  but  a 
certain  vital  principle  diffused  through  the 
Material  UniversCf  and  of  which  every 
human  soul  is  a  portion ;  which  is  at  deatn 
to  be  reabsorbed  into  the  infinite  Spirit,  and 
become  just  what  it  was  before  birth/  ex- 
actly according  to  the  ancient  system  of  phi- 
losophy descnbed  by  Viigil :  "  Mens  asitat 
molem  et  toto  se  corpore  miscet;  fnde 
!  hominum  pecudumque  genus,"  &c.    And 
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the  other  terms  aOuded  to  are  understood  by 
hem  in  a  sense  no  less  wide  from  the 
popular  acceptation. 

Both  parties  again  agree  in  deprecating 
all  employment  of  reasoning  in  matters  per- 
taining to  religion :  both  decry  the  historical 
evidence  of  Christianity,  and  discourage  as 
profane  all  appeal  to  evidence;  and  both 
disparage  Miracles  considered  as  a  proof  of 
the  diriDe  origin  of  Christianity,  alleging 
that  ewry  event  that  occurs  is  equally  a  mi- 
racle; meaning  therefore  exactly  what  in 
ordinary  language  would  be  expressed  by 
saying  that  noihSi^;  is  miraculous. 

Other  coincidences  may  be  observed :  such 
as  the  strong  desire  manifested  by  both  par- 
ties 10  explain  away,  or  soften  down  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  what  ordinary 
Christians  call  th6  Senpiwea,  and  every 
thin^  subsequent ;  between  what  v>t  call  the 
Christian  Revelation,  considered  as  an  his- 
torical transaction  recorded  in  the  new  Tes- 
tament ;  and  any  pretended  after  revelation, 
or  improvement,  or  completion,  or  perfect 
developement,  of  "  the  system  of  true  Reli- 
gion. To  Christianity  oa  a  B.eDdaiion  com- 
muted in  our  sacred  bo6k$y  both  parties,  more 
or  less  openly,  according  to  circumstances, 
confess  tneir  objection. 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  even  the  vehe- 
ment censures  pronounced  by  one  of  these 
schools,  on  the  speculations  of  the  other,  is 
far  from  being  inconsistent  with  their  funda- 
mental agreement  in  principles.  For  of  the 
Grerman  Neologists  themselves,  some  of  the 
leading  writers  strongly  condemn  the  rash- 
ness, with  which  some  conclusions  have 
been  openly  stated  bv  others  of  the  same 
school,  and  confessedly  proceeding  on  prin- 
ciples fundamentally  tne  same. 

If  any  one  therefore  who  belongs  to  a 
school  of  mystical  reserve,  should  oe  sus- 
pected, in  consequence  of  a  remarkable 
agreement  between  some  of  his  acknow- 
ledged tenets  and  the  German  Neology,  of  a 
further  degree  of  secret  concurrence,  beyond, 
perhaps,  what  he  is  really  conscious  of,  he 
must  not  wonder  at,  or  complain  of  such 
suspicion ;  nor  expect  at  once  to  repel  it  by 
the  strongest  censure  of  those  writers,  ana 
professed  renunciation  of  their  doctrines; 
unless  he  can  also  make  up  his  mind  to  re- 
nounce likewise  the  system  of  a  "  Double 
doctrine"  altogether,  resolving,  and  pro- 
claiming his  resolution  to  speak  henceforth 
"  the  truth, the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,"  respecting  his  religious  tenets, 
and  foreswearing  tot^y  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying language  *'  in  a  peculiar  sense"  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  ordinarily  imderstood 
by  it. 


THE  END. 
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''Tbk  true  understanding  of  this  fruition  and  union  which  is  betwixt  the  body  and" 
the  head,  betwixt  the  true  believers  and  Christ,  the  ancient  Catholic  Fathers  both  per- 
ceiving themselves,  and  commending  to  their  people,  were  not  afraid  to  call  this  Sup- 
•per,  sume  of  them,  the  salve  of  immortality  and  sovereign  preservative  against  death; 
other,  a  deifical  communion ;  other,  the  sweet  dainties  of  our  Saviour,  the  pledge  of 
eternal  health,  the  defence  of  faith,  the  hope  of  the  resurrection;  other,  the  food  of 
immortality,  the  healthful  grace,  and  the  conservatory  to  everlnstinff  life.  All  which 
sayings  both  of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  godly  men,  truly  attributed  to  this  celestial 
banquet  and  feast,  if  we  wouM  often  call  to  mind,  O  how  would  they  inflame  our  hearts 
to  desire  the  participation  of  these  mysteries,  and  oftentimes  to  covet  after  this  bread, 
continually  to  thirst  for  this  food  l"*— Homilies,  Ut  Pari  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Sacmmt. 
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PREFICE. 


It  is  with  pain  that  the  followiiig  sermon  is 
published.  For  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  not 
to  foresee  one  portion  ol  its  efiects ;  what  floods, 
namely,  of  blasphemy  against  holy  truth  will  be 
poured  forth  by  the  infidel,  or  heretical,  or  secu- 
lar and  anti- religious  papers,  with  which  our 
church  and  country  is  at  this  time  afflicted.  It 
Is.  like  casting,  with  one's  own  hands,  that  which 
is  most  sacred  to  be  o u iraged  and  profaned.  Still 
there  seem  to  be  higher  duties  which  require 
even  this.  The  Gospel  must  be  a  savour  unto 
life  or  savoar  unto  cieath;  from  the  first,  it  has 
been  blasphemed  wherever  it  has  been  preached. 
It  has  been  blasphemed  by  Jews,  Pagans,  and 
each  class  of  heretics  as  they  arose ;  the  Arians 
used  blasphemous  jests,  taught  the  people  blas- 
phemous ballads,  and  profaned  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist ;  increase  of  scotters  and  blasphemers  are 
among  the  tokens  of  the  last  days ;  and  yet  the 
two  witnesses  are  to  bear  testimony,  though  in 
sackcloth.  The  more  the  truth  prevails,  the 
madder  must  the  world  become ;  the  blasphemies 
with  which  holy  truth  is  now  assailed,  are  but  a 
token  of  its  victories. 

The  first  duty  of  a  minister  of  Christ  is  to  His 
little  ones  \  for  their  sakes,  lest  any  be  perplexed 
in  consequence  of  all  which  has  been  latelv  said, 
this  sermon  is  published,  and  for  them  tne  fol- 
lowing explanation  is  intended. 

Notning,  throughout  the  whole  sermon,  was 
farther  from  my  thoughts  than  controversy.  I 
had,  on  such  occasions  as  my  office  afibrded, 
commenced  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  comforts 
prov^lded  by  the  Qospel  for  the  penitent  amid  the 
consciousness  of  sin,  with  the  view  to  meet  the 
charge  of  sternness,  involved  by  the  exhibition 
of  one  side  of  Catholic  truth;  in  this  course,  the 
sacred  subject  of  ibe  Holy  Eucharisf,  of  necessi- 
ty, came  in  its  order;  and  it  was  my  wish  (how- 
ever I  may  have  been  hindered  by  sudden  mdis- 
position  from  developing  my  meaning  as  I  wish- 
ed) to  point  out  its-  comforting  character  to  the 
penitent  In  two  ways;  1st,  indirectly,  because 
It  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  his  Lord,  and  is  the 
channel  of  His  Blessed  Presence  to  the  soul; 
2ily,  because  in  Holy  Scripture  the  mention  of 
remission  of  sins  is  connected  with  it. 

In  essaying  to  teach  this,  I  could  not  but  forget 
controversy;  having,  in  the  commencement, 
warned  against  irreverent  disputings,  I  lived  for 
the  time  in  Holy  Scripture  ana  its  deepest  expos- 
itors, the  Fathers,  and  was  careful  to  use  rather 
their  lan^^uage  than  my  own,  lest,  on  so  high  a 
subject,  Ishould  seem  to  speak  over-boldly.  Con- 
scious of  my  own  entire  adherence  to  the  formu- 
laries of  my  Church,  and  having  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed myself  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  very 
outset  of  this  Sermon  conveyed  at  once,  that  I 
believed  the  elements  to  "  remain  in  their  nau 
tiral  substances,"  and  that  I  did  not  attempt  to 
define  the  moda  of  the  Mystery  that  they  were 
also  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  I  had  no  fear 
of  being  misunderstooa. 


Once  more  to  repeat  my  meaning,  in  order  to 
relieve  any  difficulties  which  might  ^if  so  be) 
be  entertained  by  pious  minds,  trained  m  an  op- 
posed and  defective  system  of  teaching,  before 
whom  the  Sermon  may  now  be  brougnt.  My 
own  views  were  cast  (so  to  speak)  in  the  mould 
of  the  minds  of  Bp.  Andrews  and  Abp.  Braoi- 
hall,  which  I  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Church.  From  them  originally,  and 
with  them,  I  learned  to  receive  in  their  literal 
sense,  our  Blessed  Lord's  solemn  words,  **  This 
is  my  Body,"  and  from  them,  while  I  believe  the 
consecrated  elements  to  become,  by  vinue  of  His 
consecrating  Words,  truly  and  really,  yet  spirit- 
ually and  in  an  ineflable  way,  Hus  Body  and 
Blood,  I  learned  ai.'to  to  withhoki  my  thoughts 
as  to  the  mode  of  this  great  Mysteiy,  but  "  as 
a  Mystery,"  to  "adore  it"  With  the  Fathers, 
then,  and  our  own  great  Divines  (explaining,  as 
1  believe,  the  true  meaning  of  our  Church,*)  I 
could  not  but  speaks  of  the  consecrated  elements 
as  being,  what,  since  He  has  so  called  them,  I 
believe  them  to  become.  His  Body  and  Blood; 
and  I  feared  not,  that,  using  their  language,  I 
should,  when  speaking  of  Divine  and  "spirit- 
ual" things,  be  thought  to  mean  otherwise  than 
"  spiritually,"  or  having  disclaimed  all  thoughts 
as  to  the  mode  of  their  being,  that  any  should 
suppose  I  meant  a  inodit  whicU  our  Church  dis- 
allows. 

It  remains  only  to  sav,  that  the  notes  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  are  such  as,  amid  hurry  and  se- 
vere indisposition,  I  could,  when  my  sermon 
was  demanded,  put  together,  with  the  view  at 
once  of  showing  those  who  were  to  pronounce 
upon  it,  that  I  had  not  used  high  language,  of 
my  own  mind,  and  that  they  might  not  uncon- 
sciously blame  the  Fathers,  while  they  thought 
they  were  blaming  myself  only.  They  spread 
over  the  wider  space,  because,  wholly  uncon- 
scious what  coula  be  objected  to,  I  was  reduced 
to  conjecture  what  it  might  be. 

The  Appendix  is  now  drawn  up  by  a  friend 
(the  writer  being  disabled),  with  the  same  view, 
that  some  might  be  saved  from  objecting  to  what, 
though  often  taught,  may  be  new  to  them,  when 
they  see  that  the  same,  or  things  much  stronger, 
have  been  taught  by  a  series  of  Divines  in  our 
Church.    It  is  not  meant  that  some  of  these  wri- 


*  Ab  shown  by  tha  on  of  tho  ucient  words,  **  The  Body 
of  oar  Lord  Jmus  Christ**  (rejectad  iu  Edw.  VI.,  8d  Book), 
the  Rabric  for  "  the  rtotrtni  eating  and  drinking"  of  the 
conseented  elements  which  remain,  and  the  Article,  which, 
while  declaring  that  "  the  Body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken, 
and  eaten  in  the  Sapper,  only  after  a  spiritnal  and  heaven- 
W  manner,'*  by  the  ase  of  the  words  **  giTco*'  and  "  taken,** 
shows  that  it  calls  That  *'  the  Body  of  Christ**  which  ia 
"giren**  by  the  minister,  "Uken"  by  the  people.  (See 
Knox's  Remains,  ii..  p.  170.)  In  like  way,  the  Catechism 
teaches  that  "  The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily  a»A 
indeed  taken  and  received  of  the  faithful,  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.'* Tne  very  strength  of  the  words  of  the  Rabric  deny- 
ing **  the  Corporeal  presence  of  Christ's  nahtraJ  Flesh  and 
Blood"  in  itself  implies  (as  we  know  by  those  'who  inserted 
that  Rabric)  that  they  believed  everything  ihcnt  of  this. 
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ten  (e.  g.  Mede)  are  always  consistent  with 
themselves;  it  is  meant  only  to  show  what  has 
been  taught,  partly  without  rebuke,  partly  with 
authority,  in  oar  later  English  Church.  Nor  has 
it  been  the  object  to  select  the  strongest  passages 
of  our  writers ;  on  the  \:ontrary,  some  stronger 
than  any  here  quoted  have  been  purposely  passed 
by,  out  of  a  writer  so  universally  received  as  G. 
Herbert.*  The  general  tone  of  doctrine  has 
been  the  object  chiefly  had  in  view  in  the  selec- 
tion. Some  of  the  materials  of  the  Catena  have 
been  already  used  in  previous  explanations  on 
the  doctrine.t 

Passages  or  phrases,  here  and  there,  in  the 
Sermon,  were,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
whole,  omitted  in  the  dcliverv;  they  were  insert- 
ed in  the  copy  called  for,  in  brackets,  as  making 
the  whole  more  authentic;  these  distinctions  are 
BOW  omitted,  as  needlessly  distracting  such  as 
may  read  for  edification,  since  in  one  instance 
only  did  the  passages  so  omitted  contain  doc- 
trine, viz.j  the  words  from  the  fathers  from  "  and 
by  commmgling*'  to  "  Divine  Nature." 

And  now^  may  God  have  mercy  on  this  His 
Church !  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  a  contro- 
versy has  been  awakened,  which  from  the  very 
«acredness  of  the  subject  and  the  vagueness  of 


*  Both  in  hi*  Poems  and  in  his  Coontry  Paraon.trhich  forms 
mrt  of  the  Cler|fjman's  Instructer,  a  work  pnnted  bj  the 
University,  and  recommended  by  Bishops  to  candidates  for 
ordination. 

t  Tracts,  No.  81 ;  Mr.  Newman's  "  Letter  to  Dr.  Fans- 
Mt ;"  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Charge ;  my  *'  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf ;" 
"  the  Doctrine  of  the  Cath<^G  Cborch  in  W"ijivsd  on  the 
Holy  Eocharist.'' 


the  views  of  manjTi  and  the  irrevorenee  of  tht 
age,  ooe  should,  of  all  others,  most  have  depre- 
cated. Yet  things  are  in  His  hands,  not  ia 
man's;  and  He,  Who  has  so  mercifoNy  over- 
ruled every  trial  and  every  strife  hitheito,  to  the 
greater  good  of  this  His  Church,  will,  we  donbt 
not,  if  we  obtain  from  Him  patient  hearts,  so  over- 
rule this  also.  And,  if,  since  I  can  now  speak 
in  no  other  manner,  I  may,  in  this  way,  otter 
one  word  to  the  young,  to  whom  I  have  hereto- 
fore spoken  from  a  more  solemn  place,  1  wonld 
remind  them,  how,  almost  prophetically,  sixteen 
years  ago,  in  the  volume,  which  was  the  un- 
known dawn  and  harbinger  of  the  re-awakening 
of  deeper  truth,  this  was  given  as  the  watch  wora 
to  those  who  should  love  the  truth,  *'  In  •  quiet- 
ness and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength." 
There  have  been  manifold  tokens,  that  patience 
is  one  great  grace  which  Qod  is  now  callmg  forth 
in  our  Church.  "The  wrath  of  man  worketh 
not  therighteousness  of  God.*'  Sore,  then,  though 
it  be  to  see,  as  we  must  see,  the  truth  of  God  cast 
out,  and  spoken  against,  and  trodden  under  foot 
of  many,  they  who  love  it,  may  well  be  paUent, 
when  He,  Whose  truth  it  is,  bears  so  patiently  with 
us  all;  sure,  that  even  when  it  seems  to  be  tram- 
pled upon,  it  will  thereby  but  sink  the  deeper  into 
the  "good  ground"  of  the  "hone?t  and  good 
heart,''^  thence  to  spring  up  multiplied,  in  Hia 
good  time,  "  thirty,  sixty,  and  hundred  fold." 

Christ  Chords 
Balmr  Week,  after  Feast  of  Penteeoat,  18tt. 
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THE   SERMON. 


Matt.,  zzri.,  98.— This  ia  my  blood  of  the  New  Testa- 
aient,  which  is  shed  for  manj,  ior  the  remission  of  sios. 

It  is  part  of  the  manifoid  wisdom  of  God, 
that  his  gi(U,  in  nature  and  in  grace,  min- 
ister to  distinct,  and,  as  it  often  seems,  to 
unconnected  ends ;  manifesting  thereby  the 
more  his  own  unity,  as  the  secret  power 
of  ail  things,  putting  itself  forward  in  vari- 
ed forms  and  divers  manners,  yet  itself  the 
one  cause  of  all  that  is.  The  element 
which  is  the  image  of  our  baptism  cleanses 
alike  and  refreshes,  enlightening  the  faint- 
ing eye,  wakens  to  life,  as  it  falls,  a  world 
in  seeming  exhaustion  and  death,  changes 
the  barren  land  into  a  garden  of  the  Lord, 
gives  health,  and  nourishment,  and  growth. 
And  if  in  nature,  much  more  in  the  gifts  of 
grace.  For  therein  God,  not  by  Will,  or  by 
Power  only,  but  by  Himself  and  the  efflu- 
ence of  his  Spirit,  is  the  life  of  all  which 
lives  through  Him.  Our  one  Lord  is  to  us, 
in  varied  forms,  all,  yea,  more  than  all  His 
disciples  dare  ask  or  think.  All  are  His 
Life,  flowing  through  all  His  members,  and 
in  all,  as  it  is  admitted,  effacing  death,  en- 
larging life.  As  blind,  he  is  our  Wisdom ; 
aa  sinful,  our  Righteousness ;  as  hallowed, 
our  Sanctification ;  as  recovered  from  Sa- 
tan, our  Redemption;  as  sick,  our  Physi- 
cian ;  as  weak,  our  Strength ;  as  unclean, 
our  Fountain;  as  darkness,  our  Light;  as 
daily  fainting,  our  daily  Bread ;  as  dying, 
Life  Eternal ;  as  asleep  in  Him,  our  Reaur- 
rectlon. 

It  is,  then,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
His  other  gil\s,  that  His  two_great  Sacra- 
nienisJiave  in  themselves  manifoid  gifts. 
Baptism  containeth  not  only  remission  of 
8in  actual  or  original,  but  maketh  members 
of  Christ,  children  of  God,  heirs  of  heaven, 
hath  the  seal  and  earnest  of  the  Spirit,  the 
germ  of  spiritual  life ;  the  Holy  Eucharist 
imparteth  not  life  only,  spiritual  strength, 
and  oneness  with  Christ,  and  His  I;id well- 
ing, and  participation  of  him,  but,  in  its  de- 
gree, remission  of  sins  also.  As  the  man- 
na is  said  to  have  '*  contented  every  man^s 
delight,  and  agreed  to  every  taste,^'  (1)  so 
He,  the  Heavenly  Manna,  becometh  to  ev- 
ery man  what  he  needeth,  and  what  he  can 
receive ;  to  the  penitent,  perhaps,  chiefly 
remission  of  sins  and  continued  life,  to 
those  who  have  "  loved  Him  and  kept  His 
word,"  His  own  transporting,  irraaiating 
presence,  full  of  His  own  grace,  and  life, 
and  love ;  yet  to  each  full  contentment,  be- 
cause to  each  His  own  overflowing,  unde- 
served goodness. 


Having  then,  on  former  occasions,  spo- 
ken of  the  Fountain  of  all  comfort,  our  Re- 
deeming Lord,  His  Life,  for  us,  and  Inter-, 
cession  with  the  Father,  as  the  penitent's 
stay  amid  the  overwhelming  consciousness 
of  his  sins,  it  may  well  suit,  in  this  our 
season  of  deepest  joy,  to  speak  of  that, 
which,  flowing  from  the  throne  of  the  Lamb 
which  was  slain,  is  to  the  penitent  the  deep- 
est river  of  his  joy,  the  Holy  Mysteries; 
from  which,  as  from  Paradise,  he  feels  that 
he  deserves  to  be  shut  out — from  which 
perhaps,  in  the  holier  discipliiie  of  the  An« 
cient  Cilarch,  he  would  have  been  for  a 
time  removed,  but  which  to  his  soul  must 
be  the  more  exceedingly  precious,  because 
they  are  the  Body  and  Blood  of  his  Re- 
deemer. While  others  joy  with  a  more 
Angelic  joy,  as  feeding  on  Him,  who  is  the 
Angels'  food,  and  **  sits,"  as  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  (2)  says,  "  with  Angels  and  Archan- 
gels and  heavenly  powers,  clad  with  the 
kingly  robe  of  Christ  itself,  yea,  clad  with 
the  King  Himself,  and  having  spiritual  ar- 
mory," he  may  be  the  object  of  the  joy  - 
of  Angels  ;  and  while  as  a  penitent  he  ap- 
proaches as  to  the  Redeemer's  side,  he  may 
hope  that  having  so  been  brought,  he,  with 
the  penitent,  shall  not  be  parted  from  It, 
but  be  with  Him  and  near  Him  in  Paradise. 
"  To  the  holier,"  says  another  (3),  "  He  is 
more  precious  as  God ;  to  the  sinner  more 
precious  is  the  Redeemer.  Of  higher  val- 
ue and  avail  is  He  to  him,  who  hath  more 
grace ;  yet  to  him  also  to  whom  much  is 
forgiven,  doth  He  the  more  avail,  because 
"to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  he  loveth 
much." 

Would  that  in  the  deep  joy  of  this  oiir 
Easter  festival,  the  pledge  of  our  sealed 
forgiveness,  and  the  earnest  of  endless  life 
in  God,  we  could,  for  His  sake  by  Whom 
we  have  been  redeemed,  lay  aside  our  wea- 
risome strifes,  and  that  to  speak  of  the 
njysteries  of  Divine  love  might  not  become 
the  occasion  of  unloving  and  irreverent  dis- 
putings.  Would  that,  at  least  in  this  sa- 
cred place,  we  could  dwell  in  thought  to- 
gether, on  His  endless  condescension  and 
loving-kindness,  without  weighing  in  our 
own  measures  words  which  must  feebly 
convey  Divine  mysteries ;  rather  intent  (as 
so  many  in  this  day  seem)  on  delecting 
that  others  have  spoken  loo  strongly  on 
that  which  is  unfathomable,  than  on  our- 
selves adoring  that  Love,  which  is  past 
finding  out.  "  When  we  speak  of  spiritual 
things,"  is  St.  Chrysostom's  (4)  warning, 
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on  approaching  this  same  subject,  ^  be 
there  nothing  of  this  life,  nothing  earthly 
in  our  thoughts;  let  all  such  things  depart 
and  be  cast  out,  and  be  wholly  given  to  the 
hearing  of  the  Divine  Word.  When  the 
Spirit  discourseth  to  us,  we  should  listen 
with  much  stillness,  yea,  with  much  awe. 
For  the  things  this  day  read  are  worthy  of 
awe.  *  £xcept  ye  eat  the  Flesh  of  the  Son 
of  Man  and  drink  His  Blood,  ye  have  no 
Hfe  in  you.* " 

The  penitent's  joy,  then,  in  the  Holy  Eh- 
charist  is  not  the  less  deep,  because  the 
pardon  of  sins  is  not,  as  in  Baptism,  its  di> 
rect  provision.  The  two  great  Sacraments, 
as  their  very  signs  show,  have  not  the  same 
end.  Baptism  gives ;  the  Holy  Eucharist 
preserves  and  enlarges  life.  Baptism  en- 
graffs  into  the  true  Vine ;  the  Holy  Eu- 
eharist  derives  the  richness  and  fullness  of 
His  life  into  the  branches  thus  engraffed. 
Baptism  buries  in  Christ's  tomb,  and 
through  it  He  quickens  with  His  life  ;  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  given  not  to  the  dead, 
but  to  the  living.  It  augments  life,  or — 
death  ;  gives  immortality  to  the  living ;  to 
the  dead  it  gives  not  life,  but  death  ;  it  is  a 
saviour  of  life  or  death,  is  received  to  sal- 
vation or  damnation.  Whence  the  ancient 
Church  so  anxiously  withheld  from  it  such 
as  sinned  grievously,  not  as  an  example 
only  to  others,  but  m  tenderness  to  them- 
Reives,  lest  they  break  through  and  perish  ; 
"  profane,"  says  St.  Cyprian  (5), "  the  Holy 
^  Body  of  the  Lord,"  not  themselves  be  sanc- 
tified; fall  deeper,  not  be  restored;  be 
wounded  more  grievously,  not  be  healed ; 
since  it  is  said,  he  adds,  **  Whoso  eateth 
the  Bread  anddrinketh  the  Cup  of  the  Lord 
unworthily,  is  guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  the  Lord." 

The  chief  object,  then,  of  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist, so  conveyed  by  type  or  prophecy, 
by  the  very  elements  chosen,  or  by  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  is  the  support  and  en- 
largement of  life,  and  that  in  Him.  In 
type  (6),  the  tree  of  life  was  within  the 
Paradise  of  God,  given  as  a  nourishment 
of  immortality,  withheld  from  Adam  when 
he  sinned :  the  bread  and  wine,  wherewith 
Melchizedeck  met  Abraham,  were  to  re- 
fresh the  father  of  the  faithful,  the  weary 
warrior  of  God ;  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  a 
commemorative  sacrifice;  the  saving  blood 
had  been  shed ;  it  was  to  be  eaten  with  the 
unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth, 
and  with  bitter  herbs  the  type  of  mortifica- 
tion, and  by  those  only  who  are  undefiled. 
The  Manna  was  given  to  them  after  they 
had  passed  the  Red  Sea,  the  image  of 
cleansing  Baptism,  and,  as  he  himself  in- 
terprets it,  represented  Him  as  coming 
down  from  heaven  to  give  Hfe  unto  the 
world,  the  food  of  Angels  and  the  holy 
hosts  of  heaven;  The  Shew-bread  was 
eaten  only  by  those  hallowed  to  the  Priest- 
lood,  (as  the  whole  Christian  people  has 


in  this  sense  been  made  kings  and  priests), 
and  when  once  given  to  David  and  those 
that  were  with  him,  still  on  the  ground 
that  the  **  vessels  of  the  young  men  were 
holy  (7)."  The  Angel  brought  the  cake  to 
Elijah,  that  in  the  strength  of  that  food  he 
might  go  forty  days  and  forty  nights  unto 
the  Mount  of  God.  In  verbal  prophecy,  it 
is  foretold  under  the  images  of  the  very 
elements,  and  so  of  strengthening  and  over- 
flowing joy,  "  Wisdom,"  that  is.  He  Who 
is  the  Wisdom  of  God,  in  a  parable  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  maniage-feast, 
crieth,  **  Come,  eat  of  My  bread  and  drink 
of  the  wine  I  have  mingled."  Or,  in  the 
very  Psalm  of  his  Passion  and  atoning  Sac- 
rifice, it  is  foretoh),  that  ^  the  poor  shall 
eat  and  be  satisfied :"  or  that  He,  the  good 
Shepherd,  shall  prepare  a  Table  for  those 
whom  He  leadeth  by  the  still  waters  of  the 
Church,  and  giveth  them  the  Cup  of  over- 
flowing joy ;"  or  as  the  source  of  gladness, 
"  Thou  hast  put  gladness  into  my  heart, 
since  the  time  that  their  com,  and  wine, 
and  oil  (the  emblem  of  the  Spirit  of  which 
the  faithful  drink)  increased,"  and  •*  the 
wine  which  gladdeneth  man*s  heart,  and 
the  oil  which  maketh  his  face  to  shine,  and 
bread  which  strengtheneth  man's  heart  ;^ 
or  of  spiritual  growth,  ^'com  and  wine 
shall  make  the  young  men  and  maidens  of 
Zion  to  grow ;  or  as  that  which  alone  is 
satisfying,  buy  wine  without  money  and 
without  price,"  for  that  "  which  is  not 
bread  ;"  or  as  the  special  Gift  to  the  faith- 
ful, "  He  hath  given  meat  unto  them  that 
fear  him ;"  or  that  which,  after  his  Passiotf, 
He  drinketh  anew  with  His  disciples  in  His 
Father's  kingdom,  '-I  have  gathered  my 
myrrh,  I  have  drunk  my  wine  with  my 
milk;  eat,  O  friends;  drink,  yea,  drink 
abundantly,  0  beloved." 

In  all  these  varied  symbols,  strength,  re- 
newed life,  growth,  refreshment,  gladness, 
likeness  to  the  Angels,  immortality  are  the 
gifts  set  forth ;  they  are  gifts  as  to  the  Re- 
deemed of  the  Lord  placed  anew  in  the 
Paradise  of  his  Church,  admitted  to  His 
Sanctuary,  joying  in  His  Presence,  grow- 
ing before  Him,  filled  with  the  river  of  His 
joy,  feasting  with  Him,  yea,  Himself  feast- 
ing in  them,  as  in  them  He  hungereth  (8). 
Hitherto,  there  is  in  allusion  to  sin;  it  is 
what  the  Church  should  be,  walking  in  the 
brightness  of  His  light,  and  itself  reflecting 
that  brightness. 

And  when  our  Lord  most  largely  and  di- 
rectly is  setting  forth  the  fruits  of  eating 
His  Flesh  aiid  drinking  His  Blood,  He 
speaks  throughout  of  one  Gift,  life ;  free- 
dom from  death,  life  through  Him,  through 
His  indwelling,  and  therefore  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  life  eternal.  ^^  This  is 
the  Bread,  which  cometh  down  from  heav- 
en, that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die. 
If  any  man  eat  of  this  Bread,  he  shall  live 
for  ever ;  and  the  Bread  that  I  will  give  is 
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'  My  Fle*h,' which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of 
^«he  world."  "  Except  ye  eat  the  Flesh  of 
th^  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  Blood,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you."  "  Whoso  eateth  my 
Flesh  and  dnnketh  my  Blood  hath  eternal 
life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
Day."  He  that  eateth  My  Flesh  and  drink- 
eth  My  Blood  dwelleth  in  Me  and  I  in 
him."  "  As  the  Living^Father  hath  sent 
Me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that 
eateth  Me,  he  also  shall  live  by  Me."  '*  He 
that  eateth  of  this  Bread  shall  live  for 
ever."  No  one  can  observe  how  this  whole 
discourse  circleth  romid  this  giA  of  life,  and 
how  our  Lord,  with  unwearied  patience, 
bringeth  this  one  truth  before  us  in  so 
many  different  [brros,  without  feeling  that 
He  means  to  inculcate,  that  life  in  Him  is 
His  chief  gift  in  his  Sacrament,  and  to 
make  a  reverent  longing  for  it  an  incen- 
tive to  our  faith.  Yet,  although  life  in 
Him  is  the  substance  of  His  whole  teach- 
ing, the  teaching  itself  is  manifold.  Our 
Lord  inculcates  not  one  truth  only  in  va- 
ried forms,  but  in  its  different  bearings. 
He  answers  not  the  strivings  of  the  Jews, 
^'how  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to 
•eat?"  Such  an  *'How  can  these  things 
be  1"  he  never  answereth  ;  and  we,  if  we 
are  wise,  shall  never  ask  how  (9)  they  can 
be  elements  of  this  world  and  yet  His  very 
Body  and  Blood.  But  how  they  give  life 
to  us  he  does  answer ;  and  amid  this  ap- 
parent uniformity  of  His  teaching,  each 
separate  sentence  gives  us  a  portion  of  that 
answer.  And  the  teaching  of  the  whole, 
as  far  as  such  as  we  may  grasp  it,  is  this. 
That  He  (10)  is  the  Living  Bread,  because 
He  came  down  from  Heaven,  and  as  being 
one  God  with  the  Father,  hath  life  in  Him- 
self, even  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  Him- 
self; the  life  then  which  He  is  He  impart- 
ed to  that  Flesh  which  He  took  into  Him- 
self, yea,  which  He  took  so  wholly,  that 
Holy  Scripture  says,  He  became  it,  "  the 
Word  became  Flesh,"  and  since  it  is  thus 
a  p«irt  of  Himself,  "Whoso  eateth  My 
Flesh  and  drinketh  My  Blood,"  (He  Him- 
self says  the  amazing  words,) "  eateth  Me," 
'  and  so  receiveth  into  Himself  in  an  effable 
manner  his  Lord  llimself, "  dwelleth,"  (oru 
Lord  says)  "  in  Me  and  I  in  him,"  and  hav- 
ing Christ  within  him  (11),  not  only  5^^// 
lie  haee,  but  he  ^*haih"  already  "eternal 
Life,"  because  he  hath  Him  who  is  "  the 
Only  True  God  and  Eternal  Life  (13);" 
and  so  Christ  "  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
Day,"  because  he  hath  His  life  in  him. 
Receiving  Him  into  this  very  body  (13), 
they  who  are  His  receive  life,  which  shall 
pass  over  to  our  very  decaying  flesh ;  they 
nave  within  them  Him  who  is  Life  and  Im- 
mortality and  Incorruption,  to  cast  out  or 
■absorb  into  itself  our  natural  mortality, 
and  death,  and  corruption,  and  shall  "  live 
for  ever,"  because  made  one  with  Him 
Who  Alone  "  liveth  for  evermore."     It  is 


not  then  life  only  ss  an  outward  gift  to  be 
possessed  by  us,  as  His  gift ;  it  is  no  mere 
strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  souls, 
by  the  renewal  (14)  and  confirming  our 
wills  and  invigorating  of  our  moral  nature, 
giving  us  more  fixedness  of  purpose,  or  im- 
planting in  us  Christian  graces;  it  is  no 
gift,  such  as  we  might  imagine  gives  to  the 
most  perfect  of  God's  created  beings  in 
himself.  Picture  we  the  most  perfect  wis- 
dom, knowledge,  strength,  harmony,  pro. 
portion,  brightness,  beauty,  fitness,  com- 
pleteness of  created  being;  fair  as  was 
that  angel  "  in  the  garden  of  God"  before 
he  fell;  "the  seal  of  comeliness,  full  of 
wisdom,  and  complete  in  beauty — perfect 
in  his  ways  from  the  day  he  was  Created 
(15)."  Yet  let  this  be  a  perfection,  upheld, 
indeed,  of  God,  yet  external  to  Him,  as  a 
mere  creation,  and  it  would  fall  unuttera- 
ably  short  of  the  depth  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Sacraments  of  Christ,  and  the  gift,  the 
germ  whereof  is  therein  contained  for  us  ; 
although  such  as  we  actually  are,  we  know 
that,  for  strength  we  have  weakness,  for 
knowledge  ignoraiice,  our  nature  jarring 
still,  disharmonized,  obscured,  deformed, 
both  by  the  remains  of  original  corruption 
and  our  own  superadded  sins.  For  the  life 
therein  bestowed  is  greater  than  any  gift, 
since  it  is  life  in  Christ,  life  through  His 
indwelling,  Himself  Who  is  Life.  And 
Holy  Scripture  hints  that  the  blessed  An- 
gels, who  never  fell,  shall,  in  some  way 
to  us  unknown,  ^ain  by  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation,  being  with  us  gathered 
together  under  One  Head,  our  Incarnate 
Lord  into  His  One  Body  (16)  ;  the  ful- 
ness of  Him  who  filleth  all  in  all.  Cer- 
tainly, Scripture  seems  to  imply,  that,  al- 
though he  "  took  not  the  nature  of  angels," 
but  "of  man,"  yet  all  created  beings, 
**  thrones,  and  dominions,  and  principalities, 
and  powers,"  shall,  if  one  may  reverently 
say  it,  be  more  filled  with  God,  when,  this 
His  body  being  perfected,  there  shall  be  no 
check  or  hinderance  to  the  full  eflHuence  of 
His  Divine  Nature,  circulating  through  the 
whole  Body,  into  which  He  shall  have 
"  knit  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth," 
"  the  innumerable  company  of  the  Angels," 
and  "  the  just  made  perfect ;"  and  the  whole 
glorified  Church  shall  be  clothed  and  ra- 
diant with  Him,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
And  of  this  we  have  the  germs  and  first 
beginnings  now.  This  is  (if  we  may  rev- 
erently so  speak)  the  order  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation,  (17)  that  the  Eternal 
Word  so  took  our  flesh  into  Himself,  as  to 
impart  to  it  His  own  inherent  life ;  so  thei 
we,  partaking  of  It,  that  life  is  transmitted 
on  to  us  also,  and  not  to  onr  souls  only, 
but  our  bodies  (18)  also,  since  we  become 
flesh  of  His  flesh,  and  bone  of  His  bone, 
(19)  and  He  Who  is  wholly  life  is  imparted 
tons  wholly. (20)  The  Life  which  He  is, 
spreads  around,  first  giving  Its  own  vitality 
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to  that  sinless  Flesh  which  He  united  in- 
dissulubly  with  Himself,  and  in  it  encircling 
and  vivifying  our  whole  nature,  and  then, 
through  tnat  bread  which  is  His  Flesh,  find- 
ing an  entrance  to  us  individually,  pene- 
trating us,  soul  and  body,  and  spirit,  and 
irradiating  and  transforming  into  His  own 
light  and  life.  In  the  words  of  a  father 
(21)  who  in  warfare  with  the  Nestorian 
heresy  Uved  in  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation, *'He  is  life  by  nature,  inasmuch 
as  He  was  begotten  of  the  Living  Father ; 
but  no  less  vivifying  also  is  His  Holy  Body, 
being  in  a  matter  brought  together  (ffw^v^. 
fjtivov)  and  ineffably  united  with  the  all-vivi- 
fying  Word;  wherefore  It  is  accounted 
His,  and  is  conceived  as  one  with  Him 
For,  since  the  Incarnation,  it  is  inseparable ; 
save  that  we  know  that  the  Word  which 
came  from  God  the  Father,  and  the  Tem- 
ple from  the  Virgin,  are  not  indeed  the 
same  in  nature ;  for  the  Body  is  not  con- 
substantial  with  the  Word  from  God,  yet 
is  ene  by  that  ineffable  coming-together 
and  concurrence ;  and  since  the  Flesh  of 
the  Saviour  became  life-giving,  as  being 
united  to  That  which  is  by  nature  Life, 
The  Word  from  God,  then,  when  we  taste 
It,  we  have  life  in  ourselves,  we  too  being 
united  with  It,  as  It  to  the  indwelling 
Word."  "  I  then,  (22)  He  saith,  being  in 
him  will  by  Mine  own  Flesh  raise  up  him 
who  eateth  thereof,  in  the  last  day.  For 
since  Christ  is  in  us  by  His  own  Flesh,  we 
must  altogether  rise,  for  it  were  incredible, 
yea,  rather,  impossible,  that  Life  should 
not  make  alive  those  in  whom  It  is."  To 
add  the  words  of  one  father  only  of  the 
Western  Church,  ever  had  in  honour,  as 
well  for  his  sufferings  for  the  faith,  as  for 
his  well-weighed  and  reverent  language, 
S.  Hilary  (23)  adduced  the  very  actualness 
of  this  union  in  proof  against  the  Arians, 
that  the  Unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
was  not  of  will,  but  of  nature,  because  our 
union  with  the  Son  is  by  unity  of  nature, 
not  of  harmony  of  will  only.  "  For  if  the 
Word  was  truly  made  Flesh,  and  we,  in 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  truly  receive  the 
Word,  being  Flesh,  how  must  He  not  be 
thought  to  abide  in  os,  by  the  way  of  na- 
ture, Who,  being  bom  man,  took  to  Him- 
self the  nature  of  our  flesh,  now  insepara- 
ble from  Him',  and  under  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Flesh  which  is  to  be  communicated  to 
us,  hath  mingled  the  nature  of  His  own 
Flesh  with  His  eternal  nature.  So  then, 
we  are  all  one,  because  both  the  Father  is  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  us.  Whosoever  then 
shall  deny  that  the  Father  is  in  Christ  by 
way  of  nature,  let  him  first  deny  that  him- 
self is  by  way  of  nature  in  Christ  or  Christ 
in  Him ;  because  the  Father  in  Christ  and 
Christ  in*us,  make  us  to  be  one  in  them. 
If  then  Christ  truly  took  the  Nature  of  our 
Body,  and  that  Man,  Who  was  bom  of 
Mary,  is  truly  Christ,  and  we  truly,  under 
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a  Mystery,  receive  the  Flesh  of  His  Body, 

(and  thereby  shall  become  one,  because 
the  Father  is  in  Him  and  He  in  us),  how 
is  it  asserted  that  the  Unity  is  of  will  oaly» 
whereas  the  natural  property  (conveyed) 
through  the  Sacrament  is  ihe  Sacrament 
of  a  perfect  unity  V*  And  a  little  after,  (24) 
alleging  our  Blessed  Lord*s  words,  ''My 
Flesh  is  truly  meat.  My  Blood  is  truly 
drink.*'  "Of  the  truth  of  the  Flesh  and 
Blood,  there  is  no  room  left  for  doubt.  For 
now,  according  both  to  the  declaration  of 
the  Lord  and  our  faith.  It  is  truly  Flesh  and 
truly  Blood.  And  these,  received  into  ns, 
cause,  that  we  are  in  Christ  and  Christ  ia 
us.  Is  not  this  truth  T  Be  it  not  truth  to- 
those  who  deny  that  Christ  Jesus  is  true 
God.  He  then  is  in  us  through  the  flesh, 
and  we  are  in  Him,  since  this,  which  wo 
are,  is  with  Him  in  God/* 

Would  that,  instead  of  vain  and  profane 
disputings,  we  could  but  catch  the  echoes  of 
these  hallowed  sounds,  and,  forgetting  the 
jarrings  of  our  earthly  discords,  live  in  this 
harmony  and  u;iity  of  Heaven,  where, 
through  and  in  our  Lord,  we  are  all  one  ia 
God.  Would  that,  borne  above  ourselves^ 
we  could  be  caught  up  within  the  influence 
of  the  mystery  of  that  ineffable  love  where* 
by  the  Father  would  draw  us  to  that  one- 
ness with  Him  in  His  Son,  which  is  the  per- 
fection of  eternal  bliss,  where  will,  thought, 
affections  shall  be  one,  because  we  shall 
be,  by  communication  of  His  Divine  Na- 
ture, one.  Yet  such  is  undoubted  Catholic 
teaching,  and  the  most  literal  import  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  the  mystery  of  the 
Sacrament,  that  ififi  Eternal  Word,  Who  is 
God,  having  taken  to  Him  our  flesh  and 
joined  it  indissolubly  with  Himself,  and  so, 
where  His  Flesh  is,  there  He  is  (25),  and 
we  receiving  it,  receive  Him,  and  receiving 
Him,  are  joined  on  to  him  through  His  Flesh 
to  the  Father,  and  He  dwelling  in  us,  dwell 
in  Him,  and  with  Him  in  God.  "I,"  he 
saith,  *'  in  the  Father,  and  ye  in  Me,  and  I 
in  you.*'  This  is  the  perfection  after  which 
all  the  rational  creation  groans,  this  for 
which  the  Church,  which  .hath  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  groaneth  within  herself^, 
yea,  this  for  which  our  Lord  Himself  tarri- 
eth,  that  his  yet  imperfect  members  advan* 
cing  onward  in  him  (26),  and  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  Redeemed  being  gathered 
into  the  One  Body,  His  whole  Body  should, 
in  Him,  be  perfected  in  the  Unity  of  the 
Father.  And  so  is  He  also,  as  Man,  truly 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  Man,  in  that 
being  as  God,  One  with  the  Father,  as  man, 
one  with  us,  we  tmly  are  in  Him  who  is 
traly  in  the  Father.  He,  by  the  tmth  u£ 
the  Sacrament,  dwelleth  in  us,  in  Whom, 
by  Nature,  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
dwelleth;  and  lowest  is  joined  on  with 
highest,  earth  with  heaven,  corruption  with 
incorruption,  man  with  God. 

But  where,  one  may  feel,  is  there  hexe 
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ftiiy  place  for  the  sinner  t  Here  all  breathes 
of  holy  life,  life  in  God,  the  life  of  God  im- 
parted  to  man,  the  indwelling  of  the  All 
Holy  and  incarnate  Word,  the  Presence  of 
God  in  the  soul  and  body,  incorruption  and 
eternal  life,  through  His  Holy  Presence 
and  union  with  him.  Who,  being  God,  is 
Life.  Where  seems  there  room  for  one, 
the  mansion  of  whose  soul  has  been  broken 
down,  and  he  to  have  no  place  where  Christ 
may  lay  His  head  (37) ;  the  vessel  has  been 
broken,  if  not  defiled,  and  now  seems  unfit 
to  contain  God's  Holy  Presence ;  the  ten- 
ement has  been  narrowed  by  self-love,  and 
seems  incapable  of  expanding  to  receive 
the  love  of  God,  or  God  Who  4s  love ;  or 
choked  and  thronged  with  evil  or  foul  ima- 
ginatiotts;  or  luxury  and  self-indulgence 
have  dissolved  it,  or  evil  thoughts  and  de- 
sires have  made  room  for  evil  spirits  in 
that  which  was  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Trinity? 

Doubtless,  God's  highest  and  *  holy''  gift 
is,  as  the  Ancient  Church  proclaimed, 
chiefly  "  for  the  holy."  "  Ye  cannot  be 
partakers  of  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
table  of  devils."  And  as  Holy  Scripture, 
so  also  the  Ancient  Church,  when  alluding 
to  the  fruits  of  this  ineffable  gift,  speak  of 
them  mostly  as  they  would  be  to  those, 
who,  on  earth,  already  live  in  Heaven,  and 
on  Him  Who  is  its  life  and  bliss.  They 
speak  of  those  **  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood, 
drawing  nigh  to  the  blessed  and  immor- 
tal nature  (28) ;"  of  "  spiritual  fire  (29) ;" 
*'  grace  (30)  exceeding  human  thought  and 
a  gift  unutterable;"  "spiritual  food  (31), 
surpassing  all  creation  visible  and  invis- 
ible," "  kindling  (32)  the  souls  of  all,  and 
making  them  brighter  than  silver  purified 
by  the  fire ;"  "  removing  (33)  us  from  earth, 
transferring  us  to  heaven,"  "  making  angels 
for  men,  so  that  it  were  a  wonder  that  man 
should  think  he  were  yet  on  earth,"  (34) 
yea,  more  than  angels,  "  becoming  that 
which  we  receive,  (35)  the  Body  of  Christ." 
For  that  so  we  are  "  members  (36)  of  Him 
not  by  love  only,  but  in  very  deed,  mingled 
with  that  Flesh,  mingled  with  Him,  that  we 
might  become  in  a  manner  one  substance 
with  Him,"  "the  one  Body  and  one  Flesh 
of  Christ  (37) ;"  and  He  the  Eternal  Son 
and  God  the  Word  in  us, "commingled  (38) 
and  CO- united  with  us,"  with  our  bodies  as 
with  our  souls,  preserving  both  for  incor- 
ruption; "re-creating  the  spirit  in  us,  to 
newness  of  life,  and  making  us  'parta- 
kers of  His  Divine  Nature ;' "  "  the  bond 
of  our  unity  with  the  Father,  binding  us  to 
Himself  as  Man,"  Who  is  "  by  nature,  as 
God,  in  God  His  own  Father ;"  "  descend- 
ing to  our  nature  subject  to  corruption  and 
to  change,  and  raising  it  to  Its  own  excel- 
lences, and  "  by  commingling  it  with  Itself, 
all  but  removing  it  from  the  conditions  of 
created  Nature,"  and  "  re-forming  it  accord 
iDg  to  Itself."  "  We  are,"  adds  St.  Cyril, 
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"  perfected  into  unity  with  God  the  Father, 
through  Christ  the  Mediator.  For  havin<( 
received  into  ourselves,  bodily  and  spiritual* 
ly.  Him  who  is  by  Nature  and  truly  th» 
Son,  Who  hath  an  essential  Oneness  with 
Him,  we,  becoming  partakers  of  the  Na« 
ture  which  is  above  all,  are  glorified.** 
"  We,"  says  another  (39),  "  come  to  bear 
Christ  in  us.  His  Body  and  Blood  being  dif» 
fused  through  our  members ;  whence,  saith- 
St.  Peter,  we  become  *  partakers  of  the 
Divine  Nature.' " 

Yet,  although  most  wjiich  is  spoken  lie-» 
longs  to  Christians  as  belonging  already 
to  the  household  of  saints  and  the  family 
of  Heaven  and  the  Communion  of  Angel» 
and  unity  with  God,  stilmere,  as  elsewhera 
in  the  New  Testi^ent,  there  is  a  subordi- 
nate and  subdued  notion  of  sin ;  and  what 
wraps  the  Saint  already  in  the  third  Heav- 
en,  may  yet  uphold  us  sinners,  that  the  pit 
shut  not  her  mouth  upon  us.  The  same 
reality  of  the  Divine  Gift  makes  it  Angel's 
food  to  the  Saint,  the  ransom  to  the  sinner. 
And  both  because  It  is  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ.  Were  it  only  a  thankful  com- 
memoration of  his  redeeming  love,  or  on/y 
a  showing  forth  of  His  Death,  or  a  strength- 
ening only  and  refreshing  of  the  soul,  it 
were  indeed  a  reasonable  service,  but  it 
would  have  no  direct  healing  for  the  sinner. 
To  him  its  special  joy  is  that  it  is  his  Re- 
deemer's very  (40)  broken  (41)  Body,  It  i» 
His  Blood,  which  was  shed  for  the  remis- 
sion of  his  sins.  In  the  words  of  the  an- 
cient Church,  he  "  drinks  his  ransom,"  (42> 
he  eateth  that,  "  the  very  Body  and  Blood 
of  the  Lord,  the  only  sacrifice  for  sin,"  (43) 
God  "  poureih  out"  for  him,  yet  "  the  most 
precious  blood  of  his  Only-Begotten  ;"  (44) 
they  "are  fed  from  the  Cross  of  the  Lord» 
because  they  eat  His  Body  and  Blood;'* 
(45)  and  as  of  the  Jews  of  old,  even  those 
who  had  been  the  bterayers  and  murderers 
of  their  Lord,  it  was  said,  "the  Blood  (4S) 
which  in  their  phrensy  they  shed,  believ- 
ing they  drank,"  so  of  the  true  penitent  it 
may  be  said,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
sins,  so  he  could  repent,  awful  as  it  is  to 
say,  the  Blood  he  in  deed  despised  and  pro- 
faned, and  trampled  under  foot,  may  he^ 
when  himself  humbled  in  the  dust,  drink, 
and  therein  drink  his  salvation.  * "  He  (47) 
who  refused  not  to  shed  His  blood  for  us^ 
and  again  gave  us  of  His  Flesh  and  His- 
very  blood,  what  will  He  refuse  for  our 
salvation  1"  "  He,"  says  St.  Ambrose,  (48) 
"  is  the  Bread  of  life.  Whoso  then  eateth 
life  cannot  die.  How  should  he  die,  whose 
food  is  life  1  How  perish,  who  hath  a  liv- 
ing substance  ?  Approach  to  Him,  and  be 
filled,  because  He  is  Bread ;  approach  to 
Him  and  drink,  because  He  is  a  fountain; 
approach  to  Him,  and  be  enlightened,  be- 
cause He  is  Light ;  approach  to  Him  and 
be  freed,  because  where  the  Spirit  of  th& 
Loid  is,  there  is  liberty  approach  to  hiia 
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^nd  be  absolred,  iiecaiise  He  is  Remission 
of  sias/* 

In  each  place  in  Holy  Scripture  where 
the   doctrine    of  the   Holy   Eucharist  is 
taught,  there  is,  at  least,  some  indication 
of  the   remission  of  sins.    Oar   blessed 
Lord,  while  chiefly  speaking  of  Himself, 
as  the  Bread  of  life,  the  true  meat,  the 
true  drink,  His  Indwelling   Resurrection 
from -the  dead,  and  Life  everlasting,  still 
says  also,  *'  the  Bread  that  I  will  give  is 
My  Flesh,  which  1  will  give  for  the  life  of 
the  world.''    As  amid  the  apparent  identi- 
ty of  this  teaching,  each  separate  oracle 
enounces  some  fresh  portion  of  the  whole 
truth,  BO  also  ^es  this;  that  His  Flesh 
'  .And  Blood  in  tnPSacrament  shall  give  life, 
not  only  becaase  they  are  the  Flesh  and 
Blood  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  who  is  Life, 
iwt  also  because  they  are  the  very  Flesh 
4ind  Blood  which  were  given  and  shed  for 
4he  life  of  the  world,  and  are  given  to 
■those,  for  whom  (49)  they  had  been  given. 
This  is  said  yet  more  distinctly  in  the  aw- 
lul  words  whereby  He  consecrated  forever 
<50)  elements  of  this  world  to  be  His  Body 
and  Blood.    It  has  been  remarked  (51),  as 
that  which  cannot  be  incidental,  (as  how 
^shouldany  words  of  the  Eternal  Word  be  in- 
^cidentall)  how  amid  lesser  variations  in  the 
order  or  fulness  of  those  solemn  words  they 
still,  wherever  recorded,  speak  of  the  act  as 
a  present  act.    *'  This  is  My  Body  which  is 
given  for  you  ;"  "  This  is  My  Body  which 
is  broken  for  you  ;'*  '*  This  is  My  Blood  of 
the  New  Testament  which  is   shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins ;"  ''  This 
Cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  My  Blood 
"Which  is  shed  for  you."    He  saith  not, 
^*  which  shall  be  given,''  '<  shall  be  broken," 
**  shall  be  shed,"  but  '*  is  being  given,"  **  be- 
<iiig  broken,"  '*  being  shed"  (didofuvov,  Khifie- 
.vcviKxvvbfuvw)^  and  this,  in  remarkable  con- 
trast with  His  own  words,  when  speaking 
«of  that  same  Gift,  as  yet  future,  *'  The 
Bread  »which  I  will  give  is  My  Flesh,  which 
I  will  give  (bv  kyu  &uu)  for  the  life  of  the 
world."    And  of  one  of  the  words  used, 
S.  Chrysostom  (62)  remarks  how  it  could 
not  be  said  of  the  Cross,  but  is  true  of  the 
.  Holy  Eucharist.    "  For  *  a  bone  of  Him,' 
.it  saith,  *  shall  not  be  broken.'    But  that 
which  he  suffered  not  on  the  Cross,  this  He 
suffers  in  the  oblation  for  thy  sake,  and  sub- 
mils  to  be  broken  that  he  may  fill  all  men." 
Hereby  He  seems  as  well  to  teach  us  that 
:the  great  Act  of  his  Passion  then  began  ; 
then,  as  a  Priest,  did  He  through  the  Eter- 
nal Spirit  offer  Himself  without  spot  to  God ; 
then  did  He  "  consecrate"  Himself  (53)  be- 
fore He  was  by  wicked  hands  crucified  and 
slain  (54) ;  and  all  which  followed,  until  He 
commended  His  Blessed  Spirit  to  the  hands 
^f  His  Heavenly  Father,  was  one  protract- 
<ed,  willing,  Suffering.    Then  did  He  begin 
His  lonely  journey,  where  there  was  none 
)  help  or  uphold,  but  He  '*  travelled  in  the 


greatness  of  His  strength  ;**  tlien  did  He 

•  begin  to  '*  tread  the  wine  press  alone,^  and 
to  **  stain  all  His  raiment ;"  then  to  **  wash 
the  garments"  of  His  Humanity  '^  wiih^*  the 
*»  Wme"  of  His  Blood  (55) ;  and  therefore 
does  the  Blood  bedew  us  too ;  it  cleanses 
us,  because  it  is  the  Blood  shed  for  the  re- 
mission of  our  sins  (56).  And  this  may 
have  been  another  truth,  which  onr  Lord 
intended  to  convey  to  us,  when  he  pronoun- 
ced the  words  as  the  form  which  conse- 
crates the  sacramental  elements  into  His 
Body  and  Blood,  that  that  Precious  Blood 
is  still,  in  continuance  (57)  and  application 
of  His  One  Oblation  once  made  upon  the 
Cross,  pSured  out  for  us  now,  conveying  to 
our  souls,  as  being  His  Blood,  with  the  oth- 
er benefits  of  His  Passion,  the  remission  of 
our  sins  also.  And  so,  when  St.  Paul  says, 
"  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  foiess,  is  it 
not  the  participation  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  ?^ 
remission  of  sins  is  impUed  by  the  very 
words.  For,  if  we  be  indeed  partakers  of 
His  atoning  Blood,  how  should  we  not  be 
partakers  of  its  fruits  1  '*That  which  is 
in  the  Cup,"  S.  Chrysostom  paraphrases, 
(58)  "  is  that  which  flowed  from  His  side, 
and  of  that  do  we  partake."  How  should 
we  approach  His  Sacred  Side,  and  remain 
leprous  still  ?  Touching  with  our  very  lips 
that  cleansing  Blood,  (59)  how  may  we  not, 
with  the  Ancient  Church,  (60)  confess,  '*  Lo, 
this  hath  touched  my  Ups,  and  shall  take 
away  mine  iniquities  and  cleanse  my  sins  r 
(61) 

There  is,  accordingly,  an  entire  agree- 
ment in  the  Eucharistic  Lituigies  of  the 
universal  Church,  in  prayer,  in  benediction, 
in  declaration,  confessing  that  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  there  is  forgiveness  of  sins  also. 
Those  of  S.  James  (62)  and  S.  Mark  (63) 
so  paraphrase  the  words  of  Consecration 
as  to  develop  the  sense  that  they  relate 
not  only  to  the  past  act  of  His  Precious 
Bloodshedding  on  the  Cross,  but  to  the  com- 
munication of  that  Blood  to  us  now.  **  This 
is  My  Body  which  for  you  is  broken  and 
given  for  the  remission  of  sins."  "  This  is 
My  Blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
for  you  and  for  many  is  poured  out  and  giv- 
en  for  the  remission  of  sins."  Agaio,  the 
Liturgies  join  together,  manifoldly,  remis- 
sion of  sins  and  life  eternal,  as  the  two 
great  fruits  of  this  Sacrament.  Thus  in  the 
prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  the  sacred  elements,  (64)  '*  that  they 
may  be  to  all  who  partake  of  them  to  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  to  life  eternal ;"  or 
in  intercession,  (65) ''  that  we  may  become 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  Thy  holy  myste- 
ries to  the  remission  of  sins  and  life  eter- 
nal," or  in  the  words  of  communicating, 
(66)  "  1  give  thee  the  precious  and  holy  and 
unde  filed  Body  of  our  Lord  and  God  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of 
sins  and  life  eternal."  And  the  prayer  in 
our  own  liturgy  is  almost  in  the  very  words 
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•of  an  Eastern  (67)  and  in  the  character  or 
■a  Western  Liturgy  (68),  *^  that  our  sinfal 
bodies  may  be  made  clean  by  His  Body 
and  onr  souls  washed  by  His  most  precious 
Blood."  Even  the  Roman  Liturgy,  though 
less  full  on  this  point,  has  prayers,  ''  that 
(69)  the  Communion  may  cleanse  us  from 
sin,'*  *''•  may  be  the  washing  away  of  guilt, 
the  remission  of  all  offences  (70)." 

It  will  then  seem  probably  too  refined 
and  narrowing  a  distinction,  when  some  di- 
vines of  that  communion,  countenanced  by 
the  language  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (71), 
maintain,  in  opposition  to  other  errors  (72), 
that  venial  sins  only  are  remitted  by  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  since  to  approach  it  in 
mortal  s|^  were  itself  mortal  sin.  For  al- 
though own  our  Church  also  requires  at 
least  confession  to  God,  and  pronounces  His 
absolution  over  us,  before  we  dare  approach 
those  Holy  Mysteries,  yet  because  we  are 
80  far  freed  from  our  sins  that  we  may  ap- 
proach, to  our  salvation  not  to  condemna- 
tion, yet  can  we  say  that  we  are  so  freed, 
that  nothing  remains  to  be  washed  away  1 
that  the  absolution,  which  admits  to  that 
•cleansing  Blood,  is  everything,  that  cleans- 
ing Blood  itself,  in  this  respect  also,  addeth 
nothing?  Rather,  the  penitent's  comfort 
is,  that,  as,  in  S.  Basil's  (73)  words  on  fre- 
quent communion, "  continual  participation 
of  life  is  nothing  else  than  manifold  life," 
80,  often  communion  of  that  Body  which 
was  broken  and  that  Blood  which  was  shed 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  is  manifold  re- 
mission of  those  sins  over  which  he  mouras, 
that  as  the  loving-kindness  of  God  admits 
him  again  and  again  to  that  Body  and  that 
Blood,  the  stains  which  his  soul  had  con- 
tracted are  more  and  more  effaced,  the  guilt 
more  and  more  purged,  the  wounds  more 
and  more  healed,  that  atoning  Blood  more 
and  more  interposed  between  him  and  his 
sins,  himself  more  united  with  his  Lord, 
Who  Alone  is  Righteousness  and  Sanctifi- 
•cation  and  Redemption. 

Since,  then,  this  Divine  Sacrament  has, 
as  its  immediate  and  proper  end,  union 
with  Him  who  hath  taken  our  manhood 
into  God,  and  the  infusion  into  us  of  his 
Spirit  and  life  and  immortality,  making  us 
one  with  his  glorified  Humanity,  as  He  is 
One  in  the  Godhead  with  the  Father ;  and, 
besides  this,  it  is  ulteriorly  the  cleansing 
of  our  sins,  the  refining  our  corruptions, 
the  repairing  of  our  decays,  what  must  be 
the  loss  of  the  Church  of  the  latter  days, 
in  which  communions  are  so  infreouent! 
How  can  we  wonder  that  love  should  have 
waxed  cold,  corruptions  so  abound,  griev- 
«as  falls  have  been,  among  our  youth,  al- 
most the  rule,  to  stand  upright  the  excep- 
tion. Heathen  strictness  reproach  Chris- 
tian laxity,  the  Divine  life  become  so  rare, 
all  higher  instances  of  it  so  few  and  faint, 
when  '*  the  stay  and  the  staff,''  the  strength 
of  that  life  is  willingly  forfeited  ?     How 


should  there  be  the  fulness  of  the  Bivtno 
life  amid  all  but  a  month-long  fast  from  our 
**  daily  Bread  ?*'  While  in  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  Church,  the  people  mostly  gase 
at  the  threshold  of  the  Heaven  where  thay 
do  not  enter  (74),  what  do  we  t  We  seem, 
alas !  even  to  have  forgotten,  in  our  very 
thoughts,  that  daily  Communion,  which 
once  was  the  common  privilege  of  the 
whole  X^burch,  which,  when  the  Eastern 
Church  relaxed  in  her  first  love,  the  West- 
ern continued,'and  which  they  from  whom 
we  have  our  Communion  Service  in  its 
present  form,  at  first  hoped  to  restore  (75). 
it  implies  a  life,  so  different  from  this  our 
commonplace,  ordinary  tenour,  a  life  so 
above  this  world  as  knit  with  Him  Who 
hath  overcome  the  world ;  so  Angelic  as 
living  on  Him  Who  is  Angels'  Food  (76) ; 
a  union  with  God  so  close,  that  we  can- 
not mostly,  I  suppose,  imagine  to  ourselves 
how  we  could^ily  thus  ti^  in  Heaven  and 
in  our  daily  bulRkess  here  below,  how  sanc- 
tify our  daily  duties,  thoughts,  refresh- 
ment, so  that  they  should  \Sd  tinged  with 
the  hues  reflected  by  our  daily  Heaven,  not 
that  heavenly  gift  be  dimmed  with  our 
earthliness ;  how  our  souls  should  through 
the  day  shine  with  the  glory  of  that  ineffa- 
ble Presence  to  which  we  had  approached, 
not  we  approach  to  it  with  earth-dimmed 
souls.  It  must  ever  be  so;  we  cannot 
know  the  Gift  of  God,  if  we  forfeit  it ;  we 
must  cease  mostly  even  to  long  for  what 
we  forego.  We  lose  the  very  sense  to  un- 
derstand it. 

It  is  not  in  blame  of  others,  my  breth'*  '\ 
God  forbid!  it  is  as  the  confession  t  v 
common  fault,  to  which  others  have  con- 
tributed least  who  have  been  least  unwor- 
thy, and  which,  if  we  confess,  God  may 
the  rather  teach  us  how  to  amend,  that  I 
dare  not  but  notice,  how  even  in  this  priv- 
ileged and  protected  place,  we  still  mostly 
forego  even  what  remains,  and  what  our 
Liturgy  still  enjoins.  We  have  4eamed 
even,  as  people  needs  most,  to  justify  the 
omission.  As  those,  who  know  not  our 
privileges  of  daily  service,  think  set  daily 
prayers  most  become  a  lifeless  form,  so 
right-minded  persons  speak,  (and  perhaps 
until  they  know  it,  must  needs  speak,)  as 
though  not  we  needed  more  reverence  to 
partake  worthily  of  the  Communion  week- 
ly, hut  as  though  weekly  Communions 
must  needs  decrease,  not  increase,  rever- 
ence. And  thus  in  this  abode,  which  God 
has  encompassed  and  blessed  with  privi- 
leges above  all  others,  where  so  many 
have  been  brought  into  an  especial  near- 
ness to  Him,  and  a  sacrednessof  office,  so 
many  look  to  be  so  brought,  and  yei  on 
that  account  need  the  more  watchfulness 
and  Divine  strength  that  they  fall  not— 
where,  if  we  will,  we  may  retire  into  our- 
selves, as  niAch  as  we  will,  and  have  daily 
prayers  to  prepare  our  souls — ^we  have  in 
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very  many  cases,  not  even  the  privileges 
which  are  becoming  common  in  village 
Churches ;  we  all,  to  whom  it  is  expressly, 
as  by  name,  enjoined,  to  *^  receive  the  (77) 
Holy  Communion  with  the  Priest  every 
Sunday  at  the  least^^^  have  it  perhaps  scarce- 
ly monthly  (78),  and  the  thanksgiving  for 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  stands  in  our 
Prayer  Book  year  by  year  unuttered,  be- 
cause when  he  ascended  up  on  high  to  re- 
ceive gifts  for  men,  there  are  none  here 
below  to  receive  the  Gift  He  won  for  us, 
or  Himself,  Who  is  the  Giver  and  the  Gift. 
Nor  has  this  been  ever  thus ;  even  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  this  Cathedral  was  re- 
marked as  one  of  those,  where,  after  the 
desolation  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  weekly 
Communions  were  still  celebrated.  (79) 

But,  however  we  may  see  that  our  pres- 
ent decay  and  negligence  should  not  con- 
tinue, restoration  must  not  be  rashly  com 
passed.  It  is  not  a  mattej^of  obeying  ru- 
brics, but  of  life  or  dea(#-of  health  or 
decay — of  coming  together  for  the  better 
or  for  the  worst,  to  salvation  or  to  con- 
demnation. Healthful  restoration  is  a  work 
of  humility,  not  to  be  essayed  as  though 
we  had  the  disposal  of  things,  and  could  at 
our  will  replace  what  by  our  forefathers* 
negligence  was  lost,  and  by  our  sins  bound 
up  with  theirs  is  yet  forfeited.  Sound  res- 
toration must  be  the  gift  of  God,  to  be 
sought  of  him  in  humiliation,  in  prayer,  in 
mutual  forbearance  and  charity,,  with  in- 
creased strictness  of  life,  and  more  diligent 
use  of  what  we  have.  We  must  consult 
one  for  the  other.  There  is,  in  our  fallen 
state,  a  reverent  abstaining  from  more  fre- 
quent Communion,  founded  on  real  though 
undue  fears ;  there  is  and  ought  to  be  a  real 
consciousness  that  more  frequent  Com- 
munion should  involve  a  change  of  life, 
more  coUectedness  in  God,  more  retire- 
ment, at  times,  from  society,  deeper  con- 
sciousness of  His  presence,  more  sacred- 
ness  in  our  ordinary  actions  whom  He  so 
Youchsafeth  to  hallow,  greater  love  for  His 
Passion  which  we  celebrate,  and  carrying 
it  about,  in  strictness  of  self-rule  and  self- 
discipline,  and  self-denying  love.  And  these 
graces,  we  know  too  well,  come  slowly. 
Better,  then,  for  a  time  forego  what  any 
would  long  for,  or  obtain  it,  whereby  God's 
bounty  and  Providence  that  Gift  may  be 
had,  than  by  premature  urgency  "  walk  not 
charitably,"  or  risk  injury  to  a  brother's 
soul.  He  Who  alone  can  make  more  fre- 
quent Communion  a  blessing,  and  who 
gave  such  strength  to  that  one  heavenly 
meal,  whereby  through  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  of  pilgrimage  he  carried  Eli- 
jah to  His  Presence  at  the  Mount  of  God, 


can,  if  we  be  faithful  and  keep  Hi8  GUI 
which  we   receive*    give   such  abundant 
strength  to  our  rarer  Communions,  that 
they  shall  carry  us  through  our  forty  years 
of  trial  unto  his  own  Holy  Hill,  and  the 
Vision  of  himself  in  bliss.    Rather  should 
those  who  long  for  it,  fear  that  if  it  were 
given  them,  they  might  not  be  fitted  for  it, 
or,  if  we  have  it,  that  we  come  short  of  the 
fulness  of  its  blessing,  than  use  inconsid- 
erate eagerness  in  its  restoration.    Ask  we 
it  of  God,  so  will  He  teach  us  how  to  ob- 
tain it  of  those  whdm  He  has  made  its  dis- 
pensers to  us.    They  too  have  their  re- 
sponsibilities, not  to  bestow  it  prematurely, 
though  they  be  involved  in  the  comraoa 
loss.     Let  us  each  suspect  ou reives,  not 
others ;  the  backward  their  own  backward- 
ness, the  forward  their  own  eagerness; 
each  habitually  interpret  well  the  other's 
actions  and  motives ;  they  who  seek  to  par- 
take more  often  of  the  heavenly  Food,  hoo- 
our  the  reverence  and  humility  which  ab- 
stains, and  they  who  think  it  reverent  to 
abstain,  censure  not  as  innovation,  the  re- 
turn to  ancient  devotion  and  love ;  restore 
it,  if  we  may,  at  such  an  hour  of  the  day» 
when  to  be  absent  need  not  cause  pain  or 
perplexity,  and  may  make  least  distinction ; 
so,  while  we  each  think  all  good  of  the 
other,  may  we  altogether,  strengthened  by 
the  Same   Bread,  washed  by   the  Same 
Blood,  be  l^d,  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  bond  of  peace  and  holiness  of  life,  to 
that  ineffable  Feast,  where  not,  as  now,  in 
Mysteries,  but  face  to  face,  we  shall  ever 
see  God,  and  be  ever  filled  with  His  Good- 
ness and  His  Love. 

Meantime  such  of  us  as  long  to  be  peni- 
tents, may  well  feel  that  we  are  less  than 
the  least  of  Grod's  mercies ;  that  we  have 
already  far  more  than  we  deserve;  (for 
whereas  we  deserved  Hell,  we  have  the 
antepast  of  Heaven);  that  the  children's 
bread  is  indeed  taken  and  given  unto  dogs^ 
that  He,  who  is  undefiled,  spotless,  separate 
from  sinners,  cometh  to  be  a  guest  with  us 
sinners;  and  therein  may  we  indeed  find 
our  comfort  and  our  stay.  For  where  He 
is,  how  should  there  not  be  forgiveness,  and 
life,  and  peace,  and  joy  t  What  other  hope 
need  we,  if  we  may  indeed  hope  that  we 
thereby  dwell  in  Him  and  He  in  us.  He  vol 
us,  if  not  by  the  fulness  of  His  graces,  yet 
with  such  at  least  as  are  fitted  to  our  state, 
cleansing  our  iniquities  and  healing  our  in^ 
firmities,  Himself  the  forgiveness  we  long 
for ;  we  in  Him,  in  Whom  if  we  be  found 
in  that  Day,  our  pardon  is  forever  sealed,, 
ourselves  forever  cleansed,  our  iniquity  foE^  * 
given,  and  our  sin  covered. 


NOTES. 


Wisd.,  xvi.,  90. 

Hom.46,  inS.Joh.  fin. 

S.  Ambrose  de  Jos.,  c.  3,  f  11. 

Hom.  47,  in  S.  Job.  init 

£p.  15,  ad  Mart.,  and  Ep.  16,  ad  Presb. 

All  the  following  types,  as  also  that  of  the 
*  burning  coal,"  referred  to  hereafter,  are  receiv- 
ed (with  some  others^  even  by  the  learned  Lu- 
theran, J.  Gerhard  (de  8.  Coen.,  c.  2),  as  are 
some  of  the  verbal  prophesies ;  all  are  currently 
ibund  among  the  Fathers. 

(7)  Sam.,  zxi.,  5. 

(8)  S.  Ambr.  de  Myst  fin.,  S.  Jerome,  Ep. 
190.  ad  Hedib.,  q.  2,  on  St.  Matt.,  xxvi.,  29. 
'*  Moses  sc^ve  us  not  the  true  bread,  but  the  Lord 
Jesus;  Himselffeasting,  and  the  feast;  Himself 
eating,  and  Who  is  eaten  (Ipse  conviva  et  con- 
vivium,  ipse  comedens  et  qui  comeditur).  We 
drink  His  Blood,  and  without  Himself  we  can- 
not drink  it.  Let  us  do  His  will,  and  Christ  will 
drink  with  us  His  own  Blood  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Church." 

(9)  "  Marvel  not  hereat,nor  inquire  in  Jewish 
manner  how,"  &c.— S.  Cyr.,  in  S.  Joh.,  1.  iv.,  p. 
363,  Add.,  p.  358,  5. 

(10)  "  When  the  Son  saith  that  He  was  sent, 
He  signifieth  His  Incarnation,  and  nothini^lse; 
but  by  Incarnation  we  mean  that  He  became 
wholly  man.  As,  then,  the  Father,  He  saith, 
made  Me  man,  and  since  I  was  begotten  of  That 
Which  is,  by  nature.  Life,  I,  being  Gk)d  the 
Word,  'live,'  and,  having  become  man,  filled 
My  Temple,  that  is.  My  Body,  with  Mine  own 
nature.;  so  then,  in  like  manner,  shall  he  aI^o 
who  eateth  mv  Flesh  live  by  Me.  For  I  took 
mortal  flesh :  but,  having  dwelt  in  it,  being  by 
nature  Life,  because  I  am  of  The  living  Father, 
I  have  transmuted  it  wholly  into  My  own  life. 
The  corruption  of  the  flesh  conquered  not  me, 
bat  I  conquered  it,  as  God.  As  then  (for  I  again 
say  it,  unwearied,  since  it  is  to  profit),  although 
1  was  made  flesh  (for  the  *  being  sent'  meaneth 
this),  a^ain  I  live  tnrough  the  living  Father,  that 
1^,  retaining  in  Myself  the  natural  excellence 
{eif^lav)  of  Him  Who  begat  Me,  so  also  he.  who, 
bv  the  participation  of  My  Flesh,  receiveth  Me, 
shall  have  life  in  himself,  being  wholly  and  alto- 
gether transferred  into  Me,  who  am  able  to  give 
life,  because  I  am,  as  it  were,  of  the  llfegivin? 
Root,  that  is,  God  the  Father."— S.  Cyril  in  S. 
Joh.,  1.  iv.,  c.  3,  init.,  p.  366,  ed.  Aub. 

(11)  '*So  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  be- 
lieving that  it  hath  power  of  expelling,  not  death 
only,  but  the  diseases  in  us  [i.  ^.,  in  the  soul]. 
For  Christ  thus  earning  to  be  in  tu  {kv  iifilv  yeyo- 
vuc),  lulleth  in  us  the  law  which  rageth  in  the 
members  of  the  flesh,  and  kindlelh  carefulness 
to  Godward,  and  deadeneth  passions,"  Slc. — S. 
Cyr,  in  S.  Job.,  vi.,  56,  p.  365.  •  He  saith,  he 
that  eateth  My  Flesh  dwclleih  in  Me,  showing 
that  He  is  mingled  with  him  (h  oir^  ivaxipva- 
raO."— S.  Ch7s.,  Hom.,  47,  in  S.,  S  1.  "  Thou 
bast  not  the  Cherubim,  but  the  Lord  Himself  of 


the  Cherubim  in  dwelUng,  not  the  pot,  nor  the 
manna,  the  tables  of  stone  and  Aaron's  rod,  bat 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord."—S.  Chrys.  in 
Ps.  133.  **  Thou  art  about  to  receive  the  King 
within  thee  (vnodixeoOcu)  by  communion.  When 
the  King  entereth  the  soul,  there  ought  to  be  a 
great  calm."— S.  Chrvs.,  de  B.  Philog.,  fin. 


(12)  See  S.  Cyr.,  ib.,  p.  363. 

(13)  "  T—      ^ 


Why  do  we  receive  it  [the  Holy  En- 
charist]  within  us  1  Is  it  not  that  it  may  make 
Christ  to  dwell  in  us  corporeally  also  {&fi  ovxl 
Kol  auftariKuc  ifuv  hroiKtCovea  rov  Xpiarov),  by 
participation  and  communion  of  His  holy  flesh  1 
For  St.  Paul  says  that  the  Gentiles  are  imbodied 
{avaaufM)  with,  and  coheirs,  and  copartakers  of 
Christ  1  How  are  they  shown  to  be  '  embodied  V 
Because,  being  admitted  to  share  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist, they  become  one  body  with  Him,  just 
as  each  one  of  the  holy  Apostles.  For  why  did 
be  [St.  Paul]  call  his  own,  yea  the  members  of 
all,  as  well  as  his  own,  the  members  of  Christ  1 
(1  Cor.,  vi.,  15.)  And  the  Saviour  Himself 
saith,  'Whoso  eateth  My  Flesh,  and  drinketh 
My  Blood,  dwelleth  in  Me  and  I  in  Him.'  For 
here  it  is  especially  to  be  observed,  that  Christ 
saith  that  He  shall  be  in  us,  not  by  a  certain  re- 
lation only  as  entertained  through  the  affections, 
but  also  by  a  natural  participation.  For,  as  it 
one  entwineth  wax  with  other  wax,  and  melteih 
them  by  the  fire,  there  resulteth  of  both  one  (Iv 
Ti\  so  through  the  participation  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  and  of  His  precious  Blood,  He  in  us,  and 
we  again  in  Him,  are  co-united ;  for  in  no  other 
way  cx)uld  that  which  is  by  nature  corruptible 
be  made  alive,  unless  it  were  bodily  entwined 
with  the  Body  of  That  Which  is  by  nature  Life, 
the  Only-Begotten  (ei  /iri  owenXaKif  aiifiariKQ^ 
T(^  aufMTi  T^i  KaTu  ^vqtv  C*^S  fovr'  icri,  tov  Mo- 
voyevovf).  And  if  any  be  not  persuaded  by  my 
words,  give  credence  to  Christ  himself,  crying 
aloud,  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except 
yeeat,'&c.  (St.  John,  vi.,  53,  54.)  Thou  hear- 
est  how  Himself,  plainly  declaring  that,  unless 
we  '  eat  His  Flesh  ana  drink  His  Blood/  we 
'have  not  in  ourselves,'  that  is,  in  our  flesh, 
*  Eternal  Life ;  but  Eternal  Life  may  be  conceiv- 
ed to  be,  and  most  justly,  the  Flesh  of  That 
Which  is  Life,  that  is,  the  Only-Begotten.*" 
S.  Cyr.  in  S.  Job.,  xv.,  1,  1.  x.,  c.  8,  p.  862,  3. 
"  How  say  they  that  the  flesh  goeth  to  corrup- 
tion, and  partaketh  not  of  life,  which  is  nonrisK- 
ed  by  the  Body  of  the  Lord  and  by  His  Blood. 
Our  doctrine  agreeth  with  the  Eucharist,  and  the 
Eucharist  confirmeth  our  doctrine.  For  as  bread 
out  of  the  earth  receiveth  the  invocation  of  God, 
is  no  longer  common  bread,  but  Eucharist,  con- 
sisting of  two  things,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly, 
so  also  our  bodies,  receiving  the  Eucharist,  are 
no  longer  corruptible,  having  the  hope  of  the 
Resurrection  forever."— S.  Ircn.,  4, 18,  5;  com  p. 
S.  Greg.  Nyss.  (very  folly),  Catech.  Oral.,  c.  37, 
t.  iii.,  p.  103. 
(14)  But,  in  the  words  of  our  Catechism,  '*by 
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the  Bodjr  and  Blood  of  Christ,"  ie^bf  feceiWng 


(15)  Ezek.,  xxTiiL,  1%  15. 

(16)  ''  i  say  more,  ereo  angels,  and  rirtaes, 
ana  ttie  higher  powers  are  cootederated  in  this 
one  Charch,  as  the  Apostle  teaches  that  in 
Christ  all  things  are  reconciled,  not  only  things 
in  earth,  bat  things  in  heaven."— 8.  Nieetae 
£xpi.  Symb.,  p.  44,  (qaoted  Manning,  Unifty  of 
the  Charch,  p.  37.) 

(17)  "  Doth  any  man  doabt  that  ewea  from 
the  flesh  of  Christ  our  very  bodies  do  receive 
that  lii'e  which  shall  make  them  glorioos  at  the 
latter  day,  and  for  which  they  are  already  ac- 
counted parts  of  His  Blessed  Body  1  Our  cor- 
ruptible bodies  could  never  live  the  life  thev  live, 
were  it  not  that  here  tbej  are  joined  with  His 
Body,  which  is  incorruptible,  and  that  His  is  in 
ours  as  a  cause  of  immortality — a  cause  by  re- 
moving through  the  death  and  merit  of  His  own 
flesh  that  which  hindered  the  life  of  ours.  Christ 
is,  therefore,  both  as  God  and  as  man,  that  true 
vine  whereof  we  both  spiritually  and  corporeally 
are  branches.  The  mixture  of  His  bodily  sub- 
stance with  ours  is  a  thing  which  the  ancient 
fathers  disclaim.  Yet  the  mixture  of  His  flesh 
with  ours  they  speak  of,  to  signify  what  our  very 
bodies  throogh  mystical  conjunction  receive  from 
that  vital  efficacy  which  we  know  to  be  in  His ; 
and  from  bodily  mixtures  they  borrow  diverse 
similitudes  rather  to  declare  the  tmth,  than  the 
manner  of  coherence  between  his  sacred  and  the 
sanctified  bodies  of  saints."— Hooker,  H.  E.,  v., 
56,  9.  The  thoughtful  study  of  these  chapters 
of  Hooker  on  the  connexion  of  the  Sacraments 
with  the  Incamation  of  otir  Blessed  Lord  would 
do  much,  in  pious  minds,  to  remove  existing 
difficulties  in  tne  reception  of  the  truth. 

(18)  "The  Holy  Body  then  of  Christ  givcth 
life  to  those  in  whom  It  is,  and  keepeth  them 
from  incorruption,  mingled  ^uvaKiprduevov)  with 
our  bodies.  For  we  know  it  to  be  tne  Body  of 
no  other  than  of  Him  Who  is,  by  Nature,  Life, 
having  in  Itself  the  whole  Virtue  of  the  united 
Word,  and  in-qualitied  as  it  were,  (venoLirfiivov) 
yea,  rather,  filled  with  His  mighty  working, 
whereby  all  things  are  made  alive  and  kept  in 
being.— S.  Cyr.  in  S.  Joh.  6, 35, 1,  iii.,  c.  6,  p.  324. 

(19)  S.  Chrys.  Horn.  46,  in  S.  Joh.  §  2,  fin. 
"  Wherefore  we  needs  ought  to  learn  what  is  the 
miracle  (^aufia)  of  the  Mysteries,  why  they  were 
given,  and  what  their  benefit.  We  become  one 
body,  members,  he  saith,  of  His  Flock  and  of 
His  Bones."— Add.,  S  3.    See  also  Mede,  A  pp. 

(20)  "  If  they  who  touched  the  hem  of  His 
garment  drew  such  great  virtue,  how  much  more 
they  who  possess  him  wholly  (ol  Mov  avriv^Kar- 
^;tovT£c)."— S.  Chrys.  Hom.  50,  in  S.  Matt.,  «  2. 

(21)  S.  Cyril  Alex,  in  S.  Joh.  1,  iv.,  c.  2,  in  v. 
44,  p.  361.  The  words  just  preceding  are,  on  v. 
24.  "  For  wholly  desUtnte  of  all  share  and  taste 
of  that  life  which  is  sanctification  and  bliss,  are 
they  who  do  not  throogh  the  inystical  Commu- 
nion M^yla)  receive  the  Sojlt 

m)  lb.  in  V.  55,  p.  363. 

(23)  De  Trin.,  viii.,  13. 

(24)  lb.,  9  14. 

(25)  "  Where  His  Body  is.  there  Christ  is. 
When  the  adversary  shall  see  thy  dwelling-place 
(hospitium)  filled  with  the  brightness  of  the  heav- 
enly Presence,"  Ac.— S.  Ambr.,  in  Ps.  118,  9  8, 
48. 

(96)  S.  Aug.  in  Ps.  138,  S  21.  Serm.  135,  de 
verb.;  Ev.  Joh.,  9,  c.  5,  comp.  S.  Hil.  de  Trin., 
xi.,  49,  (quoted  Tract  on  Holy  Baptism,  p.  180, 
ed.  3.) 


(33)  S.  ( 
374. 


(27)  Bp.  Andrewes*  Devotkna  for  HohrCon^ 
mnniou,  (from  Ancient  Liraiigies,}  *'  O  Lord,  i 
am  not  worthy,  I  am  not  fit,  that  I'noo  sbooldest 
come  under  the  roof  of  my  suni ;  for  it  is  all 
desolate  and  ruined ;  nor  hast  Thoo  in  me  fittiii^ 
place  to  lay  thy  head." 

(28)  S.  Chrys.  de  Saceidot,  iii.,  5,  add.  in  die 
Nat.  J.  C,  U  2,  p.  305,  **  consider  that,  being  earth 
and  aehes,  thou  receivest  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ— now  when  God  inviietn  thee  to  His 
own  Table,  and  aetteth  before  thee  his  own  Soa 
— ^let  us  draw  near  as  approaching  to  the  Kin|^ 
of  Heaven." 

(29)  De  Beat  Philog.  Horn.,  vi,  t  L,  p.  500, 
ed.  Ben.  de  Pcenit*  Hom.  9,  init,  8.  ^hc,  0£p» 
Syr.,  L  Iii,  p.  23. 

(30)  8.  Chrys.  in  Ps.  133. 

(31)  8.  Chrys.  de  Bapt.  Christi,  fin. 

(32)  **  This  Blood  is  the  salvation  of  oos 
souls ;  by  this  the  soul  is  washed ;  bv  this  beao- 
tified^  by  this  kindled;  this  makeih  oar  mind 
gleam  more  than  fire;  this  maketh  the  soul 
brighter  than  gold."— S.  Chrys.  in  8.  Joh.  Horn. 
46,  9  3,  add.  de  Sac,  iii.,  4. 

"  Christ  in  S.  Matt  Hom.  25, 9  3w 
Chrys.  de  Bapt  Christi  fin.,  t  ii.,  p» 

(35)  8.  Aug.  Serm.,  327,  ad  InC  de  Saer. 

(36)  S.  Chiys.  Horn., 46,  in  8.  Joh., S3.  "But 
that  we  may  be  thus  [one  body,  members  of  His 
Flesh  and  of  His  Bones,]  not  through  lore  only« 
but  in  very  truth,  be  we  mingled  with  that  FlesL 
For  this  taketh  place  through  the  Food  He  gave 
us,  wishing  to  show  the  loogine  He  hath  towards 
us,  wherefore  He  hath  mingled  Himself  with  us, 
and  blended  (dvr^e)  His  body  with  ns  that  we 
might  be  in  a  manner  one  substance  (ip  n)  as 
the  body  joined  to  the  head;"  and  in  S.  Matt 
Horn.  9&,  S  5.  "  It  sufficed  not  to  Him  to  be- 
come man,  nor  to  be  buffeted  and  slain,  but  He 
mingleth  Himself  also  with  us,  and  not  by  faith 
only,  but  in  very  deed  maketh  us  His  Body." 
"  For  as  if  one  joineth  wax  with  wax,  he  will 
see  the  one  in  the  o^her,  in  like  manner,  1  deem, 
he  who  receiveth  the  Flesh  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  drinketh  His  precious  Blood,  as  He 
saiih,  is  found  as  one  substance  with  Him  (hr 
Lfc  irpo^  avTov)  commingled  as  it  were  and  im« 
mingled  with  him  (dwavwupvofuvof  uotk^  ku 
dvofUYvvfievoc  avru'f,  through  the  naxticipaiion, 
so  that  he  is  found  in  Christ,  and  Christ  again  in 
him.  As  .then  Paul  saith  that  a  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  so  the  least  ponioQ 
of  the  consecrated  elements  blendeth  (ovof  ppec) 
our  whole  body  with  itself,  and  filleth  it  with  its 
own  mighty  workinsr,  and  thus  Christ  cometh  to 
be  in  us  and  we  in  Him."— *S.  Cyr.  in  8.  John,  S 
57,  p.  364,  5.  S.  Cyril  again  uses  the  word  dvo- 
KeKpauivovf  ib.,  p.  351. 

(37)  S.  Cftrys.  in  S.  Mat,  Hem.,  83,  «  5. 
"  That  whereas  the  Angels  g^aze  with  awe,  thexe^ 
by  are  we  nourished,  therewith  are  we  mingled* 
and  we  become  the  one  body  and  the  one  flesh 
of  Christ."    Add.,  S.  Cyr.,  Jer.,  Lect  28;  §  3. 

(38)  The  whole  passage  sunds  thus  in  S.  Cvr- 
il,  (in  8.  Joh.,  17,  ffl,  1.  xi.,  c.  12,  p.  1001,)  «<  We 
are  united  [not  only  with  each  other,  bw]  with 
God  also.  And  how,  the  Lord  Himself  bath  ex- 
plained. *  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they 
may  be  perfected  in  one  (d^  h)'  For  ihe  Son 
is  in  us  corporeally  as  Man,  commingled  and 
co-united  with  us  (mnfovaKipvftf  ft^^  fe  xai  <J»- 
vevoofuvoc)  by  the  Holy  Eucharist  And  again 
spiritually  as  God,  by  the  power  and  grace  of 
His  own  Spirit,  re-creating  the  spirit  in  os  to 
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I  of  lUie,  aad  making  us  ptnakeis  of  the 
Divine  Naiare.  Chrisi  then  ap|ieareih  to  be  the 
bond  of  oar  unity  with  Qod  the  Father,  binding 
us  to  Uimseli;  as  Man,  bat  being,  as  God,  ijoi  God 
His  own  Fabhev.  For  in  no  other  way  could 
the  nature,  subject  to  cormption^  rise  aloA  to  in- 
corruptioo,  unless  the  nature,  superior  to  aK  cor- 
ruptiunand  change,  had  descended  to  it,  lighten- 
ing in  a  manner  that  which  ever  sunk  down- 
ward, and  raising  it  to  its  own  excellences,  and 
by  communion  and  commingling  with  itself  all 
hut  upiiiiing  it  from  the  conditions  oonTormable 
to  created  nature,  and  reforming  according  to  It- 
self, that  which  is  not  so  of  Itself.  We  are,  6u:. 
[as  in  the  text.]  For  Christ  willeth  that  we  be 
received  into  the  oneness  with  God  the  Father." 

BS.  Cyr.,  Jer.,  i  c. 
a  Chrys.,  in  S.  Joh.,  Horn.,  46,  S  4.  "I 
to  become  your  Brother ;  I  became  part- 
ner of  Flesh  and  Blood  fur  vour  sake;  again,  that 
same  Flesh  and  Blood,  whereby  I  became  akin 
to  you,  I  give  forth  to  you."  S.  Ignat,  £p.  ad 
Smyra.,  S  7.  ^*  They  [the  Docetse]  abstain  from 
the  Eucharist  and  prayer,  because  they  confess 
not  that  the  Eucharist  is  that  Flesh  of  our  Sav- 
iour Jesus  Cbrist  which  suffered  for  our  sins, 
-which  by  His  loving-kindness  the  Father  raised." 
— Comp.  Bp.  Taylor,  (App.) 

(41)  See  S.  Chrys.  below,  p.  21.  Ldtuigies,  p. 
24.    ftp.  Taylor,  (App.) 

(42)  S.  Aug.  Conf,  1,  10,  fin.,  "preiU  nostri 
Sacramentum,"  ib.,  1. 9,  f  36. 

(43)  S.  Aug.,  c.  Cresc.,  Don.  i.,  25. 

(44)  S.  Aug.,  Serm.  2IG,  f  3,  "  whom  He  ac- 
counietb  so  dear,  that  for  you  He  poureth  out 
daily,''  dtc. 

(46)  S.  Aug.  in  Ps.  100,  9. 

(46)  S.  Aug.,  Serm.  77,  4  add.,  Serm.  80,  5, 
fin.,  S.  87,  14,  S.  89. 1,  S.  352,  2,  in  Ps.  46,  f  4, 
and  in  Ps.  65,  ^  C,  add.,  S.  Chrys.  de  Prod.  Jud. 
Horn.,  2,  ^  3.  *<  This  is  my  Bkiod,  which .Ls  shed 
for  you  for  the  remission  of  sins.  And  Judas 
was  present  when  the  Lord  said  rbis.  This  is 
the  Blood  which  thou  didst  sell  for  *hirty  pieces 
of  silver.  Oh  how  great  the  loving-kindness  oi' 
Christ  1  oh,  what  the  ingratitude  of  Judas!  The 
Lord  nourished,  the  servant  sold.  For  he  sold 
Him,  receiving  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver;  Christ 
shed  His  own  Blood  as  a  ransom  for  us,  and  gave 
It  to  him,  who  sold  Him,  had  he  willed.  For  Ju- 
das also  was  present  before  the  betrayal,  and 
partook  of  the  Holy  Table,  and  received  the 
mystical  Feast," 

(47)  rS.  Chrys.  ad  Pop.  Ant  ii.,  fin. 

(48)  InPs.  118,  lit.  18.  §28. 

(49)  St.  Chrys.  in  St.  Matt.  Horn.  25,  %  3.  "  If 
of  His  Birth  it  is  said  'all  this,'  what  shall  we 
say  of  His  being  crucified,  and  shedding  His 
Blood  for  us,  and  giving  Himself  to  us  for  a 
spiritual  feast  and  banquet  1" — S.  Cyr.,  in  S.  Joh., 
vi.,  51,  lib.  iv.,  c.  2,  p.  354.  "Chnst  then  gave 
His  own  Body  for  the  life  of  all,  but  again 
through  It  He  maketh  life  to  dwell  in  us  (kvot>- 
Kt'Ccc;)  and  how,  I  will  say  as  I  am  able.  For 
when  ihe  life-giving  Word  of  God  dwelt  in  the 
flesh,  He  transformed  it  into  His  owq  proper 
good,  i.  e.  life,  and  by  the  unspeakable  character 
of  this  union,  coming  wholly  together  with  it, 
made  It  life-giving,  as  Himself  is  by  Nature. 
Where  the  Body  of  Christ  giveth  life  to  all  who 
partake  of  It,  for  4t  expels  death  when  it  enter- 
eth  those  subject  to  death,  and  reraoveth  corrup- 
tion, producing  by  Itself  perfecty,  (reXeiuc  iiSivov 
h  iavT^)  that  Word  which  aboli;^eth  corrup- 


tioB.'*^St  Cypr.  Ep.  ad  CaMiL  init  **  His  Blooi^ 
whereby  we  were  redeemed  and  brought  to  lifo 
cannot  seem  to  be  ia  the  Cup,  when  wine  is 
wanting  to  the  Clip,  whereby  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  set  forth."— S.  Clem.  al.  Peed.,  ii.,  2,  v.,  tin. 
"  He  blessed  wine  when  He  said,  Take,  drink». 
this  is  My  Blood,  the  blood  of  the  vine;  for  the 
Word,  Which  is  poured  forth  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  he  calls,  in  image,  the  holy 
fountain  of  joy." 

(50)  S.  Chrys.  de  Prodit.  Jud.,  Horn.,  i.,  6. 
"As  that  voice^  *  increase  and  be  multiplied,'' 
was  mtprsd  once,  but  throughout  all  time  doth 
in  act  enable  our  race  to  produce  children,  sa 
also  that  voice  [This  is  My  Body],  once  spoken^ 
doth,  on  ever^  Table  in  the  Churches,  from  that 
time  until  this  day,  and  until  His  Coming,  make 
the  Sacrifice  perfect." 

f61)  Johnson's  Unbloody  Sacrifice,  c.  2,  s.  1^ 
p.  85,  sqq.  Of  Roman  Catholic  Divines,  it  is 
maintained  by  Jansenios  ad  Concordiam  Evang.^ 
c.  13,  and  others  qaoted  by  Vazquez  (qu.  78,  art. 
3,  Disp.  99,  c.  1.),  rejected  by  Vazquez  (ib.) 

(52)  Hom.  24  in  1  Cor.,  *  4.  The  comment  is 
immediately  on  c.  10, 16,  "the  Bread  which  we 
break,"  r^  Uprov  6»  KXufuvt  where  be  chiefly 
dwells  ou  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.. 
It,  of  course,  more  strongly  applies  to  the  words 
themselves,  to  imep  vfiuv  icXufievov, 

(53^  S,  John,  xvii.,  19.  "  What  meaneth,  *  I 
sanctify  Myself  1'    I  offer  Thee  a  sacrifice ;  but 


to  the  usage  of  the  law,  is  said  to  be  sanctified 
which  is  by  any  one  brought  unto  God,  as  a  gift 
or  offering,  such  as  every  first-bom  which  open* 
eih  the  womb  among  the  children  of  Israel.  For 
He  saith  unto  Mose}<,  *  sanctify  unto  Me,'  &c. ;. 
i.  e.f  dedicate,  set  apart,  write  down  as  holy. 
Taking,  then,  according  to  usage,  'sanctify'  as 
meaning  '  to  dedicate  and  set  apart,'  we  say  that 
the  Sod  *  sanctified  Himself  for  u.s.  For  He  of- 
fered Himself,  as  a  Sacrifice  and  holy  Offerings 
to  God  the  Father,  reconciling  the  word  unta 
Him,'  &c.— S.  Cyr.,  ad  loc,  1,  xi.,  c.  10,  p.  989. 
^54.)  "He  Whodisposeth  all  thiogs  according 
to  His  supreme  Will,  awaiteth  not  the  comnul- 
sioD  from  the  Betrayal,  nor  the  violent  assault  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  lawless  judgment  of  Pilate,  so> 
that  their  malice  should  be  the  beginning  and 
cause  of  the  common  salvation  of  man;  but  bjr 
this  dispen-sation  He  aniicipateth  their  assault 
according  to  the  mode  of  His  Priestly  Act,  inef- 
fable and  invisible  to  man,  and  ofl*ered  Himself 
as  an  Off'^ering  and  Sacrifice  for  us,  Priest  at 
once  and  the  Lamb  of  God,  Who  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world." — S.  Greg.  Nyss.  Orat.,  i.,. 
in  Christi.  Res.  t.  iii.,  p.  389,  add.  S.  Cypr.  Ep.  63^ 
ad  Cficeil.  Theodoret  in  Ps.  109,  S.  Aug.  de 
Doctr.  Christ  iv.,  21. 

(55)  Gen.xlix.,  II,  is  explained  of  the  Passion 
of  Christ  by  Jutsin  M.  Apol.,  1,  n.  74,  ed.  Par., 
Dial.  c.  Trvph.,  p.  273,  Ten.,  adv.  Marc.,  v.  40,  S. 
Ambr.  de  Jos.,  S  13;  de  bened.  Pat.,  «  24,  S. 
James  of  Edess.  ap.  S.  Ephr.  ad  loc.  (as  v.  12,  i» 
by  S.  Jerome  in  Is.,  1,  15,  c.  55),  of  His  Blood,. 
Clem.  Al.  Pawlag.  1,  i.,  p.  126,  Orig.  Horn.  17  in 
Jud.,  and  by  Grig ,  also  qf  the  Holy  Eucharist,  as 
also  by  S.  Cypr.,Ep.  63, S.  Aug.  de  Civ.D.,xvi., 
41. 

(56)  That  vou  may  eat  the  body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  wherein  is  reniiission  of  sins,  the  implor- 
ing of  Divine  reccmciliation  and  everlasting  pro* 
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Jtcction."— S.  Ambr.  in  Ps.  118.  Utt.  8.  §  48. 
'*  He  receivelh  who  examineth  himself,  but  who- 
so receiveth  shall  not  die  the  sinner's  death,  for 
■this  Bread  is  the  remission  of  sins."— Id.  de  Be- 
ned.  Pair.,  c.  9. 

(57.)  "  This  word  [*  sufficient  Sacrifice']  refers 
•to  the  sacritice  mentioned  before,  for  we  still 
continue  and  commemorate  that  Sacrifice,  which 
Christ  once  made  upon  the  Gross."  (Notes  from 
the  Collections  of  Bp.  Overall,  ap.  NichoU's 
Comm.  additional  notes;  see  more  at  length 
Tract  No.  63.)  "What  Iheni  Do  not  we 
/Christians]  daily  offer  1  We  do  offer,  but  ma- 
King  a  Memorial  of  His  Death.  And  this  is  one 
and  nut  many.  How  one  and  not  many?  Be- 
cause it  was  once  offered,  as  was  that  which 
was  brought  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  This  is 
4t  type  of  that,  and  this  itself  of  that,  For  we  al- 
ways offer  the  Same  {tov  aifrov) ;  not  now  one 
.animal,  to-morrow  another,  but  always  the  same 
4hing.  So  then  the  sacrifice  is  one.  Else  since 
jt  is  offered  in  many  places,  there  were  many 
•Christs.  Bat  no.  There  is  but  one  Chnst  every- 
where, here  fully  and  there  full/.  One  Body. 
As  then  He,  being  offered  in  many  places,  is  One 
Body,  and  not  many  bodies,  so  also  there  is  One 
Sacrifice.  Our  High  Priest  is  He,  Who  offered 
the  Sacrifice  which  cleanseth  us.  That  same 
Sacrifice  which  was  then  also  offered,  we  offer 
now  too.  That,  the  inexhaustible.  For  this  is 
ibr  a  Memorial  of  That  Which  took  place  then 
For,  He  saith, '  This  do,  as  a  Memorial  of  Me.' 
AVedo  not  make  a  different,  but  always  the^^ame 
Sacrifice ;  or  rather,  we  make  a  memorial  of  that 
Sacrifice."--(S.  Chrys.  Hom.  17  on  Heb.  9,  28. 
-**  Christ  was  once  offered.") 


(58)  Ad  loc. 


(59)  "  His  Blood  is  there  received.  His  Flc^h 
-distributed  to  the  salvation  of  the  people;  His 
Blood  poared  out,  not  now  on  the  hands  of  the 
«inbelievers,  bat  into  the  months  of  the  faithful." 
S.  Greg.,  Dial,  iv.,  58.  «  While  the  blood  in  the 
cup  is  being  poured  out  (Kevovfiivov)  out  of  the 
undefiled  Side."— S.  Chrys.,  de  Poenit.  init.  S. 
Chrys.  also  speaks  of  tongue  redeemed  (^tvitr- 
<rQuevnv)  ^'with  the  most  awful  Blood,'  in  S. 
Matth.,  Hom.  82,  §  5,  and  de  Sac.iii.,  4,  p.  382. 
-"  ThoQ  seesi  all  reddened  with  that  precious 
Blood  i"  and  in  Ps.  140,  f  4,  t.  5,  p.  433.  "  Think 
that  this  [the  tongue]  is  the  member,  whereby 
we  hold  converse  with  God— this  the  member 
thereby  we  receive  the  awful  Sacrifice."  Comp. 
Hooker,  (App.)  "  We  are  dyed  red  within  and 
•without;''  and  in  Bp.  Wilson,  (App.)  "Seeing 
4he  Blood  of  the  true  Paschal  Lamb  upon  your 
lips." 

(60)  The  coal  from  the  altar  is  regarded  as  a 
type  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  by  S.  Chrys.,  in  illud 
Vide  Dom.  Hom.,  5,  §  3,  t.  vi.,  p.  141.    «  And 

'what  marvel,  if  ihousiandestwith  the  Seraphim, 
since  those  things  which  the  Seraphim  dared  not 
touch,  these  God  hath  given  thee  with  all  confi- 
dence. For  he  saith,  '  there  was  sent  to  me  one 
•of  the  Seraphim,  having  a  coal  of  fire^which  he 
took  with  the  tongs  from  the  altar.'  That  altar 
is  an  image  and  likeness  of  the  Altar;  that  fire, 
of  this  spiritual  fire ;  but  the  Seraphim  dared  not 
touch  it  with  the  hand,  but  with  the  ton^,  but 
thou  receivest  it  in  the  hmd.  Were  you  indeed 
to  regard  the  dignity  of  what  is  there  placed  {tuv 
TTpoKcifUvuv)  it  is  far  too  great  for  the  touch  of 
the  Seraphim— and  ad  loc,  %  4,  ib.,  p.  69,  as  the 
exposition  of  others,  when  himself  giving  the  pri- 
mary meaning,  "  Some  say  that  these  things  are 
4J^  symbols  of  the  Mys'teries  which  were  to^ 


come,  the  Altar,  the  fire  lying  tfaereoo,  the  m^ 
istering  power,  its  being  plae^  in  the  mouth,  the 
cleansing  of  sins."  See  also  de  Peso.  Horn.,  9, 
t.  ii.,  p.  350,  ed.  Ben.  "  Wherefore,  also,  when 
ye  approach,  think  not  thai  ye  receive  ihe  ihrine 
body,  as  from  man,  but  as  from  the  Seraphim 
themselves  with  the  tongs  of  fire  which  Isaias 
saw,  think  that  ve  receive  the  Divine  Body ;  and 
as  touching  with  the  lips  the  Divine  and  Unpol- 
luted Side,  so  let  as  receive  the  Saving  Blood." 
Theodoret,  ad  loc.,  ''placing  the  coal  on  the 
month  of  the  prophet,  he  declared  to  him  the  re- 
mission of  sin.  But  by  these  things  is  more- 
over described  and  pre-typified  the  jMuticifiation 
of  our  blessings,  the  remission  of  sins  tturoagh 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  LonL"  Add.  8. 
Ephr.,  Serm.,  10,  adv.  Scmtat.,  0pp.  Syr.,  L 
iij.,  p.  S3.  S.  James  Doct.,  an.  S.  Ep^r.  Opp., 
ad  loc,  t  ii.,  p.  30,  et  al.,  ib.  See  also  lit.  of  8. 
Cyril  (RenaudoL  Liturg.,  torn,  ii.,  49).  Copae 
(in.,  p.  54).  Renaudoi  (p.  195),  mentions  a  sa- 
cred vessel,  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Coptlj 
called  hence  the  (dytaXuStc)  and  suggests  (ib.,  p. 
3:^),  that  the  title  spiritual  *fire,'  frequent  in 
Greek  hymns  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  refers  to 
this  type  (see  S.  Chrys.,  ab.  p.  16,  and  in  this 
note). 

f61)  Lit  of  S.  Chrys.,  p.  83,  ed.  Goav.,  comp. 
Lit.  of  S.  James  Ass.  Cod.  Lit.,  v.  56.  «The 
Lord  bless  us  and  make  us  worthy  to  take  with 
the  pure  *  tongs'  of  our  hands  the  fiery  coal,  and 
to  place  it  on  the  mouths  of  the  faithful,  for  the 
cleansing  and  purifying  of  their  sonls  aiod  bod- 
ies, now  and  ever." 

(62)  Greek  (Ass.  Cod.  Lit,  v.  36).  Syriac 
(itx,  p.  236).    Arminian  (Renaud.,  Lit  Orr.,  iL, 

(63)  Greek  (Ass.,  vii.,  32,  33,  58,  104).  Cop- 
tic (141,  2,  ib.). 

(64)  Lit  of  S.  James  (Ass.,  v.  40).  S.  Mark 
(ib.,  vii.,  60,  Add.  p.  35),  Lit  of  S.  Gregory  (ib., 
106,  7).  Syriac  (ib.,  190,  1).  Coptic  (ib.,  143, 
4).  Const  App.,  viii.,  12,  Lit  of  S.  Chrys., 
Goar.,  p.  77). 

(65)  Lit.  of  S.  James  fAss.,  v.,  52),  Post 
Comm.  Const,  An.,  viii.,  14,  S.  Basil  from  S. 
James,  Ass.,  vii.,  46,  "  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
for  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  S. 
Mark,  ib.,  vii.,  73.  It  is  retained  in  the  I^esto* 
rian  lit,  Ren.,  ii.,  634,  "May  Thy  Living  Body, 
O  Lord,  which  we  have  eaten,  and  Thy  pure 
Blood  which  we  have  drunk,  not  be  to  us,  Lord, 
to  hurt  or  weakness,  but  to  the  expiation  of  of- 
fences  and  blotting  out  of  sins.  Lord  of  all ;"  and 
p.  35  (benediction),  "  To  Him,  Who  expiates  our 
ofienees  by  His  body,  and  doeth  away  our  sins 
bv  His  Blood,  be  praise  in  His  Church  •"  and, 
Gallic-Goth.  Litur?.,  Post  Comm.  (Mabillon  de 
Lit,  Gall.,  p.  300),  "  Thy  Bodv  crucified  for  us 
we  have  eaten,  and  Thy  Holy  Blood  shed  for 
us  we  have  drunk  *,  may  Thy  Holy  Body  be  to 
us  salvation,  and  Thy  Holy  Blood  for  remission 
of  sins  here  and  for  eternal  ages.*'  Armenian, 
ap.  Ren.,  ii.,  12.  "  Let  not  this  Mystery,  which 
was  instituted  for  our  salvation,  become  to  us  to 
judgment,  but  to  the  abolition  of  our  sins,"  dbc 
Miss.  Mixt.  Mozarab.,  p.  233,  ed.  Lesl.  "  Tast- 
ing, Lord,  the  fulness  of  [Thy]  sweetness,  we 
pray  that  this  be  to  us  for  the  remission  of  sins 
and  the  health  of  our  minds;"  and  the  priest  for 
himself,  "  O  Lord,  my  God,  grant  me  so  to  re- 
ceive the  Body  and  Blood  of  Th v  Son  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  by  Tt  I  may  obtain  remission 
of  all  my  sins,  and  be  filled  with  Thy  Holf- 
Spirit"    (lb.,  p.  232.) 
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J  Lit.  of  S.  ChiTS.  Geor.,  p.  83, 83. 
Vouchsafe  to  as,  O  Lord  Ood,  that  our 
may  be  sanctified  by  thy  Boly  Body,  acd 
our  8oals  cleansed  by  thy  propitiating  Blood,  and 
that  it  may  be  to  us  lorgiveness  of  oar  debts  and 
pardon  of  our  sins."  Supplement  to  Lyriac  Lic- 
uiigies,  Ass.  v.,  908, 9;  com  p.  S.  Empr.  Paroen., 
xi.,  and  Posnit.  0pp.,  t.  iii.,  p.  429.  *' Leave  me 
not  in  bell,  most  merciful  Lord,  Who  hast  given 
me  Thy  Body  to  eat,  and  made  me  to  drink  Thy 
Blood,  which  is  life;  through  Thv  Body  may  I 
be  cleansed,  and  through  Thy  Blood  my  tres- 
passes be  forgiven. 

f€8)  "—by  Whose  Flesh,  sanctified  by  Thy- 
self; while  fed,  we  are  strengthened,  and  by  His 
Btood,  while  given  us  to  drink,  we  are  washed." 
Gallic.  Sacram.  ap.  Maratori  Lit.  Rom.  Vet.,  p. 
816,  add.  Missale  Gall-Goth.  ap.  Mabillon,  p.  W. 
(6*9)  Post-Comm.  for  the  Circumcision,  Ac.  In 
(:he  Sarum,  York,  and  Hereford  Missals,  daily. 
(70)  3d  Post-Comm.  for  Ash-Wedn.,&c.  Also 
in  the  Prop.  ad.  Miss,  in  the  Breviary,  "Grant 
that  this  holy  foretaste  of  Thy  Body  and  Blood, 
which  I,  unworthy,  look  to  receive,  may  be  the 
perfect  cleansing  of  sins,"  dtc.    [A  Aiend  adds 
the  following:—"  Deliver  me  by  this  Thy  All- 
holy  Body  and  Blood  from  all  mine  iniquities 
and  all  evils;''  prayer  before  communicatiog. 
(so  also  Sar.,  "all  my  evils;"  York.  Heref,) 
"Grant  that  I  may  so  worthily  receive  this  All- 
holy  Body  and  Blood  of  Thy  Son  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  I  may  be  meet  to  receive  thereby  re- 
mission of  all  my  sins  and  be  filled  with  thy  Ho- 
Iv  Spirit."    Sar.  Prayer  before  kiss  of  peace. 
♦'^  Grant  us  so  to  receive  this  Body  and  Blood  of 
Thy  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  may 
be  meet  to  receive  thereby  remission  of  our 
sins,"  Ac.    York  and  Heref,  ib.    "By  the  op- 
eration, O  Lord,  of  this  mystery  may  both  our 
offences  (vitia)  be  purged  away,  and  our  good 
desires  brought  to  good  effect."    Post-Comm., 
Vigil  of  Epiph.,  Lent  Ember-Fr.,  Palm-Sunday. 
"Cleansed  from  ffuilt  [expiati]  by  Thy  Holy 
Mysteries,  O  Lord,  may  we  obtain,  we  beseech 
Thee,  both  pardon  and  grace."  1st  Poist-Comm. 
3d  S.  in  Lent.    "May  the  receiving,  O  Lord, 
of  this  Sacrament  cleanse  us  from  our  guilt" 


(71)  "  An  antidote,  whereby  we  may  be  set 
free  from  sins  of  daily  incursion,  and  preserved 
from  mortal  sins.'     Sess.,  xiii.,  c.  3. 

(72)  "  Thai  forgiveness  of  sins  was  the  chief 
object  of  the  Holy  Eucharist."    Ib.,  can.  3. 

(73)  Ep.  93,  ad  Caesar.,  t.  iii.,  p.  186,  ed.  Ben. 

(74)  "  Hearing  Mass"  in  the  Roman  Com- 
munion. This  is,  of  course,  said  of  the  general 
declension  of  Communions ;  at  early  Mass,  even 
on  week  days,  the  writer  is  informed  that  there 
are  Communicants,  but  not  to  what  extent. 

(75)  Edw.  VI.,  1st  book.    See  Pref.  to  Tract 


81,  p.  18. 
(f6) 


S.  Cyr.  Al.  in  S.  Job.,  1,  iv.,  p.  351,  S. 
Jcr.  jSp.  ad.  Hedib,  q.  2,  S.Aug,  in  Ps.33, En.,  i., 
$  6.  "That  Eternal  Lord,  wherewith  the  An- 
gels are  fed.  Which  is  equal  with  the  Father, 
men  ate,  because  'being  in  the  form  of  God,' 
&c.  The  Angels  are  satisfied  with  Him;  but  He 
'  so  emptied  himself  that  men  might  eat  Angels' 
food."    On.  Ps.  78, 26. 

(77)  Rubric  after  Communion  Service. 

(78)  One  College,  it  should  be  said,  has,  for 
some  time  past,  restored  weekly  Communion. 

(79)  Arcndeacon  Grenville  to  Sir  Wm.  Dug- 
dale,  in  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  p.  429,  30,  Letter  174,  A.D.  1683.  "  I 
am  informed  thar  his  Grace  my  Lord  of  Canter- 
bury hath  determined  on  the  setting  up  a  weekly 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  according 
to  the  Rubric,  in  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  and 
that  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  is  likewise 
doing  tne  same  in  his  Cathedral,  and  that  they 
are  both  writing  letters  to  the  Bishops  wiAia 
their  Provinces,  to  follow  their  example  j  a  noble 
work  of  piety,  which  will  prove  to  their  ever- 
lasting honour,  and  very  much  facilitate  con- 
formity in  the  land,  which  hath  been  very  much 
woundfed  by  the  bad  example  of  Cathedrals, 
which  have  (for  the  most  part)  authorized  the 
breach  of  law,  in  omitting  the  weekly  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist,  which  hath  not  been  con- 
stantly celebrated  on  Sundays  in  any  Cathedral 
but  Christ  Church,  Ely,  and  Worcester."  Arch- 
deacon Grenville  was  a  son-in-law  of  Bishop 
Cosins,  and  "  maintained"  for  many  3rears  the 
"  order  which  Bishop  Cosins  had  restored,"  until 


f  crimine],  Fr.  after  3d,  and  Tu.  after  4th  S.  in   1688,  when  he  resigned  bis  preferment,  and  went 
Xent,  "  a  vitijs  expUtes,"  3d  S.  in  Adv.]  |  into  exile,"  ib.,       " 


,  p.  431  and  229,  note.] 


EXTRACTS 


FROM   80MB   WRITERS   IN   OUR   LATER   ENGLISH   CHURCH  ON  THE  DOCTRIIir. 
OF   THE   HOLT   EUCHARIST. 


HOMILY  ON  THE  SACRAMENT. 

**  Thas  much  we  must  be  sure  to  hold,  that  in 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord  there  is  no  vain  cere- 
moDy,  no  bare  sign,  no  untrue  6gure  of  a  thin^ 
absent :  BiUj  as  the  Scripture  saith,  the  table  of 
the  Lord^  Ike  Bread  and  Cup  of  the  Lordf  the  mem- 
ary  of  Christ,  the  annundaUon  of  kis  deaths  yea,  the 
coMMunian  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  in 
a  marveUova  incorporation,  which  by  the  operaUon 
of  the  Holy  O.iost  {the  vsry  bond  ofowr  conjunction 
with  Christ)  is  through  faOh  wrought  in  the  souls 
of  the  faithful,  wherSry  not  only  their  souls  live  to 
eternal  life,  but  they  surely  trust  to  win  their  bodies 
a  resurrection  to  immortality.  The  true  under- 
standing of  the  fruition  ana  union,  which  is  be- 
twixt the  Body  and  the  Head,  betwixt  the  true 
believers  and  Christ,  the  ancient  Catholic  Fathers 
both  perceiving  ihem.selves,  and  commending 
to  their  people,  were  not  afraid  to  call  this  Sap- 
per, some  of  them,  the  salve  of  immortality  and 
sorereign  preservative  against  death;  other,  a 
deifical  communion;  other,  the  sweet  dainties 
of  our  Saviour,  the  pledge  of  eternal  health,  the 
defence  of  our  faith,  the  hope  of  the  resurrection ; 
other,  the  food  of  immortality,  the  healthful  grace, 
and  the  conservatory  to  everlasting  life." 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  meat  we  seek  for 
in  this  Supper,  is  spiritual  food,  the  nourishment 
of  our  soul,  a  heavenly  refection,  and  not  earth- 
ly; an  invisible  meat,  and  not  bodily;  a  ghostly 
substance,  and  not  carnal ;  so  that  to  think  that 
without  faith  we  may  enjoy  the  eating  and  drink- 
ing thereof,  or  that  that  is  the  fruition  of  it,  is  but 
to  dream  a  gross  carnal  feeding,  basely  objecting 
and  binding  ourselves  to  the  elenlents  and  crea- 
tures. Whereas,  by  the  advice  of  the  Council 
of  Nicene,  we  ought  to  lid  up  our  minds  by  faith, 
and,  leaving  these  Inferior  and  earthly  things, 
there  seek  it,  where  the  Sun  of  righteousness  ever 
shineth.  Take  then  this  lesson,  O  thou  that  art 
desirous  of  this  Table,  of  Emissenus,  a  goodly 
father,  that  when  thou  goest  up  to  the  reverend 
Communion,  to  be  satisfied  witn  spiritual  meau*, 
thou  look  up  with  faith  upon  the  lioly  Body  and 
Blood  of  thv  Grod,  thou  marvel  with  reverence, 
thou  touch  It  with  the  mind,  thou  receive  it  with 
the  hand  of  thy  heart,  and  thou  take  it  fully  with 
thy  Inward  man." 

BISHOP  RIDLEY. 
**  Both  you  and  I  agree  herein,  that  in  the  Sac- 
rament is  the  very,  true,  and  natural  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ;  even  that  Which  was  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  Which  ascended  into  heaven ; 
Which  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father; 
Which  shall  come  from  thence  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead ;  only  we  differ  in  rnodo,  in  the  way 
and  manner  of  being.  We  confess  all  one  thing 
to  be  the  Sacrament,  and  dissent  in  the  manner 
of  being  there.  I,  being  by  Grod*s  word  fully 
thereunto  persuaded,  confess  Christ's  naturatl 


Body  to  be  in  the  Sacrament  indeed  by  spirit 
and  grace,  because  that  whosoever  reoeiveih 
worthily  that  Bread  and  Wine,  receiveth  eSecia- 
ally  Christ's  Body  and  drinketh  His  Blood  (that 
is,  he  is  made  e&ectually  partaker  of  His  pas> 
sion^ ;  and  you  make  a  grosser  kind  of  being  en- 
closing a  natural,  a  lively,  and  a  moving  body, 
under  the  shape  or  form  of  Bread  and  Wine. 
Now  this  difference  considered,  to  the  question 
thus  I  answer,  that  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Aliar 
is  the  natural  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  vere  ei 
realiter,  indeed  and  really,  for  spiritually  by  gract 
and  efficacy ;  for  .so  every  worthy  receiver  re- 
cei  veih  the  very  true  Bod v  of  C hrisL  B ut  i f  you 
mean  really  and  indeed,  so  that  therebv  you 
would  include  a  lively  and  a  movable  body  un- 
der the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  then,  in  that 
sense,  is  not  Christ's  Body  in  the  Saciament 
really  and  indeed  I 

"  Always  my  protestation  reserved,  I  answer 
thus :  that  in  the  Sacrament  is  a  certain  change  in 
that  that  Bread  which  was  before  common  bread.is 
now  made  a  lively  presentation  of  Christ's  Boay, 
and  not  only  a  figure,  but  efiectuously  represent- 
eth  His  Body :  that  even  as  the  mortal  body  was 
nourished  by  that  visible  bread,  so  is  the  internal 
soul  fed  with  the  heavenly  food  of  Christ's  Body, 
which  the  eyes  of  faith  see,  as  the  bodily  e^es 
see  only  bread.  Such  a  Sacramental  mauiion 
I  grant  to  be  in  the  Bread  and  Wine,  which  truly 
is  no  small  change,  but  such  a  change  as  no 
mortal  man  can  make,  but  only  that  omnipden- 
cy  of  Christ's  word.— JToz-is,  edit  1843,  p.  274. 

"  Think  not  because  I  disallow  that  presence 
which  the  first  proposition  maintaineth  (as  a  pres- 
ence which  I  take  to  be  forged,  phantastical,  and 
beside  the  aulhorilv  of  God's  word,  perniciously 
brought  into  the  Church  by  the  Romanists),  that 
I  therefore  go  about  to  talce  away  the  true  pres- 
ence of  Christ's  Body  in  His  Supper  rightly  and 
duly  ministered,  which  is  grounded  on  the  word 
of  God,  and  made  more  plain  by  the  coromenia- 
ries  of  the  faithful  Fathers.  They  that  think  so 
of  me,  the  Lord  knoweih  how  far  they  are  de- 
cei  ved.  And  to  ma ke  the  same  evident  unto  jroo, 
I  will  in  a  few  words  declare  what  True  Presence 
of  Christ's  Body  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  I  hold  and  affirm,  with  the  word  of  God, 
ana  the  ancient  Fathers. 

"  I  say  and  confess  with  the  ErangeUst  Lake,. 
and  with  the  Apostle  Paul  that  the  Bread  oo  the 
which  thanks  are  given  is  the  Body  of  Christ  ia 
the  remembrance  of  Him  and  His  death,  to  be 
set  forth  perpetually  of  the  faithful  until  his  com- 
ing. 

"  I  say  and  confess  the  Bread  which  we  break 
to  be  the  communion  and  partaking  of  Christ's 
Body  with  the  ancient  and  the  falthtul  Fathers. 

"  I  say  and  bejieve,  that  there  is  not  only  a 
signification  of  Christ's  Body  .set  forth  by  the 
Sacrament,  but  also  that  therewith  is  given  to  the 
godly  and  faithful  the  grace  of  Christ's  Body,  that 
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is,  the  food  of  li/^  and  immortality,  and  this  I 
hold  with  Cyprian. 

"  I  say  also  with  St.  Aagnstine,  that  we  eat  life 
and  we  drink  life;  with  Cmissene.  that  we  feel 
the  Lofd  to  be  present  in  grace ;  witn  Athanasins, 
that  we  receive  celestial  food  which  cometh  from 
above;  the  property  ofnatnral  communioD,  with 
Hilary ;«  the  nature  of  flesh  and  benediction 
which  giveth  life,  in  Bread  and  Wine,  with  Cyril ; 
and  with  the  same  Cyrilt,  the  virtae  of  the  very 
Flesh  of  Christ,  life  and  grace  of  His  Body,  the 
property  of  the  Only  Begotten,  that  is  to  say,  life 
as  He  Himself  in  plain  words  expounded  it. 

"  J  confess  also  with  Basil,  that  we  receive  the 
mystical  advent  and  coming  of  Christ,  grace,  and 
and  the  virtae  of  his  very  nature ;  the  Sacrament 
of  His  very  Flesh,  with  Ambrose;  the  Body  by 
grace  with  Epiphanius;  spiritual  Flesh,  but  not 
that  which  was  crucified,  with  Jerome;  grace 
growing  into  a  sacrifice,  and  the  grace  of  the 
Spirit,  with  Chrysostom;  grace  and  invisible 
verity,  grace  and  society  of  the  members  of 
Christ's  Body,  with  Augustine. 

"Finally  with  Bertram,  (who  was  the  last  of 
all  these),  I  confess  that  Christ's  Body  is  in  the 
Sacrament  in  this  respect,  namely,  as  he  writeth, 
because  there  is  in  it  the  spirit  of  Christ,  that  is, 
the  power  of  the  Word  oi  Grod,  which  not  only 
feedeth  the  soul,  but  also  cleanseih  it.  Out  of 
these  I  suppose  it  may  clearly  appear  nnto  all 
men,  how  far  we  are  from  that  opinion,  whereof 
some  go  about  falsely  to  slander  us  to  the  world, 
saying,  we  teach  that  the  godly  and  faithful 
should  receive  nothing  else  at  the  Lord's  table, 
bat  a  figure  of  the  Body  of  Christ"    P.  301,903. 

BISHOP  BILSON  (aUOTED  BY  BISHOP 
MONTAGU.) 
*'  The  disagreement  is  only  in  de  modo  pnesen- 
tias,  the  thing  is  yielded  to  on  either  side,  and 
there  is  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  a  real  Presence. 
*God  forbid,'  saith  Bishop  Bilson,  *  we  should 
deny  that  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  truly 

Present  and  truly  received  of  the  faithful  at  the 
«ord's  table.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  we  leach 
others,  and  comfort  ourselves  withal."  (P.  1779 
of  the  subjects  Appeal^  30  inU.,  p.  289.  See  also 
Bp,  White  beuno,  p.  57. 

HOOKER. 
"  Being  assembled  for  no  other  cause  which 
they  could  imagine  but  to  have  eaten  the  Pass- 
over only  that  Moses  appointelh,  when  they 
saw  their  Lord  and  Master  with  hands  and 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven  first  bless  and  conse- 
crate for  the  endless  good  of  all  generations  till 
the  world's  end  the  chosen  elements  of  Bread 
and  Wine,  which  elements  made  forever  the  in- 
stmments  of  life  by  virtue  of  His  Divine  bene- 
diction, they  being  the  first  that  were  command- 
ed to  receive  from  Him,  the  first  which  were 
warranted  by  His  promise  that  not  only  unto 
them  at  the  present  time,  but  to  whom<:oever 
they  and  their  successors  after  them  did  duly  ad- 
minister the  same,  those  mysteries  should  serve 
as  condacts  of  life  and  conveyances  of  His  Body 
and  Blood  unto  them,  was  it  possible  they  should 
hear  that  voice,  <Take,  eat,  this  is  My  Body; 
drinic  ye  all  of  this,  this  is  my  blood;'  possible 
that  doing  what  was  required,  and  believing 
what  was  promised,  the  same  should  have  pres- 
ent effect  in  them,  and  not  fill  then)  with  a  kind 
of  fearful  admiration  at  the  heaven  which  they 
saw  in  themselves  1    They  had  at  that  time  a 

*  Thfi  paamgo  quoted  at  more  length  in  th«  Sermoo,  p.  13, 
t  See  Sermon,  p.  7,  n.  i.,  &c 


sea  of  comfort  and  joy  to  wade  in,  and  we,  by 
that  which  they  did,  are  taught  that  this  heaven- 
ly food  is  given  for  the  satisfying  of  our  empty 
souls,  and  not  for  the  exercismg  of  our  curious 
and  subtle  wits." 

"  If  we  doubt  what  those  admirable  words  may 
import,  let  him  be  our  teacher  for  the  meaning 
bf  Christ  to  whom  Christ  was  Himself  a  school- 
master, let  our  Lord's  Apostle  be  his  interpreter, 
content  we  ourselves  with  His  explication.  My 
Body  Ike  Communion  of  Mi/  Body^  My  Blood  tie 
Commutaonof  My  Blood,  Is  there  anything  more 
expedite,  clear,  and  easy,  than  that  as  Christ  is 
termed  our  Liie,  because  through  him  we  obtain 
life,  so  the  parts  of  this  Sacrament  are  His  Body 
and  Blood,  for  that  they  are  so  to  us  who  receiv- 
ing them  receive  that  by  them  which  they  are 
termed'?  The  Bread  and  Cup  are  His  Body 
and  Blood,  because  they  are  causes  instrumental, 
upon  the  receipt  whereof  the  par/?dpflfi<w  of  His 
Body  and  Blood  ensueih.  For  that  which  pro- 
duceth  any  certain  effect  is  not  vainly  nor  improp 
erly  said  to  be  that  effect  wbereunio  it  tendeih. 
Every  cause  is  in  the  effect  which  groweih  from 
it.  Our  souls  and  bodies  quickened  to  eternal 
life  are  effects,  the  cause  whereof  is  the  Person 
of  Christ,  His  Body  and  Blood  are  the  true  well- 
spring  out  of  which  this  life  floweth.  So  that 
His  Body  and  Blood  are  in  that  very  subject 
whereunto  they  minister  life  not  only  by  effector 
operation,  even  as  the  influence  of  the  heavens 
is  in  plants,  beasts,  men,  and  in  every thin^^  which 
they  quicken,  but  also  by  a  far  more  divme  and 
mystical  bond  of  union,  which  maketh  us  one 
with  Him  even  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one." 
—Book  v.,  chap.  Ixvii.,  f  4,  5. 

"  It  is  on  all  sides  plainly  confessed,  first,  that 
this  Sacrament  is  a  true  and  a  real  panicipation 
of  Christ,  who  thereby  imparteth  Himself,  even 
His  whole  entire  Person,  as  a  mystical  Head  mto 
every  soul  that  recelveth  Him,  and  that  every 
such  receiver  doth  thereby  incorporate  or  unite 
himself  unto  Christ  as  a  mvstical  membft  of  Him, 
yea,  of  them  also  whom  He  acknowledge! h  to  be 
iHis  own ;  secondly,  that  to  whom  the  Person  of 
Chrisi  is  ihus  communicnted,  to  them  He  giveth 
by  the  same  Sacrament  His  Holy  Spirit  to  sanc- 
tify them  as  itsanctifieth  Him  which  is  their 
Head;  thirdly,  that  what  meril'.force,  or  virlwuso^ 
ever  there  is  in  His  sacrificed  Body  and  Bloody  we 
freely,  fully,  and  wholly  have  it  by  this  Sacra- 
ment; fourthly,  thnt  the  effect  thereof  in  vs  is  a 
retd  transmvtation  of  our  soids  and  bodies  from  sin 
to  righteousness,  from  death  and  corruption  to 
immortality  and  life;  fifthly,  that  because  the 
Sacrament  being  of  itself  hut  a  corruptible  and 
earthly  creature,  must  needs  be  thought  an  un- 
likely instrument  to  work  so  admiraMe  effects  in 
man,  we  are  therefore  to  rest  ourselves  altogeth- 
er upon  the  strength  of  His  glorious  fknoer.  Who  is 
able  and  will  bring  to  pass,  that  the  Bread  and 
Cup  which  he  giveth  as  shall  be  truly  the  thing 
He  promiseth. 

"It  seenieth,  therefore,  much  tmias  that, 
against  them  whom  they  term  Sacramentariee, 
so  many  invective  discourses  are  made  all  run- 
ning upon  two  points,  that  the  Eucharist  is  net 
a  bare  sign  or  fiigure  only,  and  that  the  eflicacy 
of  his  Body  and  Blood  is  not  all  we  receive  in 
this  Sacrament.  For  no  man,  having  read  their 
books  and  writings  which  are  thus  traduced, 
can  be  ignorant  that  both  these  assertions  they 
plainly  confess  to  be  most  true.  They  do  not 
so  interpret  the  words  of  Christ,  as  if  the  name 
of  his  Body  did  Import  but  the  figure  of  his 


so 
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Body,  and  to  be  were  only  to  signify  his  Blood. 
Tbey  grant  that  these  holy  mysteries,  received 
in  due  manner,  du  instruinentaily  both  make  us 
partakers  of  tlie  grace  of  that  Body  and  Blood 
which  were  given  for  the  hfe  of  the  world,  and 
besides,  also,  impart  unto  us  even  in  true  and 
real,  though  mystical  manner,  the  very  person 
of  our  Lord  himself,  whole,  perfect,  and  entire, 
as  hath  been  showed  " — Book  v.,  c.  Ixvii.,  p.  7, 8. 
"  He  which  hath  said  of  the  one  Sacrament, 
*  Wash,  and  be  clean,*  hath  said  concerning  the 
other  likewise,  *  Eat  and  live.'  If,  therefor^ 
without  any  such  particular  and  solemn  warrant 
as  this  is,  that  poor,  distressed  woman  coming 
unto  Christ  for  health  could  so  constantly  re- 
solve herself,  '  May  I  but  touch  the  skirt  of  His 
garment  I  shall  be  whole,'  what  moveth  us  to 
argue  of  the  manner  how  life  should  come  by 
bread,  our  duty  being  here  but  to  take  what  is 
offered,  and  most  assuredly  to  rest  persuaded  of 
this,  that  can  we  but  eat  we  are  safe  1  When 
I  behold  with  mine  eyes  some  small  and  scarce 
discernible  grain  or  seed  whereof  nature  maketh 
promise  that  a  tree  shall  come,  and  when  after- 
ward, of  that  tree,  any  skilful  artificer  underta- 
keth  to  frame  some  exquisite  and  curious  work, 
I  look  for  the  event,  I  move  no  question  about 
performance,  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 
Shall  I  simply  credit  nature  in  things  natural, 
ahall  I  in  things  artificial  rely  myself  on  art, 
never  ofiTering  to  make  doubt,  and  in  that  which 
is  above  both  art  and  nature  refuse  to  believe 
the  Author  of  both,  except  He  acquaint  me  with 
His  skill  before  me  1  Where  God  hunself  doth 
speak  )|hose  things  which,  either  for  height 
and  suinimity  of  matter,  or  else  for  secresy 
of  performance  we  are  not  able  to  reach 
unto,  as  we  may  be  ignorant  without  danger, 
80  it  can  be  no  disgrace  to  confess  we  are  igno- 
rant. Such  as  love  piety  will  as  much  as  in 
them  lieth  know  all  things  that  God  command- 
eth,  but  especially  the  duties  of  service  which 
they  owe  to  God.  As  for  His  dark  and  hidden 
works,  they  prefer  as  becometh  them  in  such 
cases,  simplicity  of  faith  before  that  knowledge, 
which  curiously  sifting  what  it  should  adore,  and 
disputing  too  boldly  of  that  which  the  wit  of 
man  cannot  search,  chilleth  for  the  most  part  all 
warmth  of  zeal,  and  bringeth  soundness  of  belief 
many  times  into  great  hazard.  Ijet  it  there- 
fore be  sufficient  Tot  me,  presenting  myself  at 
the  Lord's  Tabje,  to  know  what  there  I  receive 
from  Him,  without  searching  or  inquiring  of  the 
manner  bow  Christ  performeth  His  promise; 
let  disputes  and  questions,  enemies  to  piety, 
abatements  of  true  devotion,  and  hitherto  in 
this  cause  but  over  patiently  beard,  let  them 
take  their  rest:  let  curious  and  sbarpwitted 
men  beat  their  heads  about  what  questions 
themselves  will,  the  very  letter  of  the  word  of 
Christ  giveth  plain  security  that  these  mys- 
teries do  as  nails  fasten  us  to  His  very  Cross, 
that  by  them  we  draw  out,  as  touching  effica- 
cy, force,  and  virtue,  even  the  blood  of  His 
gored  side,  in  the  wounds  of  our  Redeemer,  we 
there  dip  our  tongues,  we  are  dyed  red  both 
withit^  and  without,  our  hunger  is  satisfied  and 
our  thirst  for  ever  quenched ;  they  are  things 
wonderful  which  he  feeleth,  great  which  he 
aeeth,  and  unheard  of  which  he  utteretb,  whose 
soul  is  possessed  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  and 
made  joyful  in  the  strength  of  this  new  Wine, 


this  Bread  hath  in  it  more  than  the  substonee 
which  our  eyes  behold,  this  Cop  hallowed  with 
solemn  benediction  availeth  to  the  endless  life 
and  welfare  both  of  soul  and  body,  in  that  it 
serveth  as  well  for  a  medicine  to  heal  our  in- 
firmities and  purge  our  sins  as  Ibr  a  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving,  with  touching  it  sanctifieth,  it  en- 
lighteneth  with  belief,  it  truly  conformeth  as 
unto  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ ;  what  these  el- 
ements are  in  themselves  it  skilleth  not,  it  is 
enough  that  to  me  which  take  them  they  are  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  His  promise  in  wit- 
ness hereof  sufficeth.  His  word  He  knoweth 
which  way  to  accomplish ;  why  should  any  cogi- 
tation possess  the  mind  of  a  faithful  conununi- 
cant  but  this.  Oh,  my  God,  Thou  art  true,  oh,  my 
soul,  thou  art  happy  !*'— Book  v.,  chap.  IxviL,  ^  15. 
*<The  power  of  the  ministry  of  God  transla- 
teth  out  of  darkness  into  glory  ;  it  raiseth  man 
from  the  earth,  and  bringeth  God  Himself  down 
from  heaven :  by  blessing  visible  elements  it 
maketh  them  invisible  grace;  it  giveth  daily  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  it  hath  to  dispose  of  that  i-lesh 
which  was  given  for  the  life  of  the  world,  and 
that  Blood  which  was  poured  out  to  redeem 
souls ;  when  it  ponreth  maledictioa  upon  the 
heads  of  the  wicked,  they  perish ;  wheo  it  re- 
voketh  the  same,  they  revive.  Oh  wretched 
blindness,  if  we  admire  not  so  great  power ; 
more  wretched  if  we  consider  it  aright,  and, 
notwithstanding,  imagine  that  any  but  God  cao 
bestow  it!  To  whom  Christ  hath  imparted 
power,  both  over  that  mystical  body  which  is 
the  society  of  souls,  and  over  that  natural  whick 
is  Himself,  for  the  knitting  of  both  in  one  (a 
work  which  antiquity  doth  call  the  making  of 
Christ's  Body),  the  same  power  is  in  such  not 
amiss  both  termed  a  kind  of  mark  or  character, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  indelible." — Book  v^ 
chap.  IxxvL,  $  8). 

BISHOP  OVERALL. 

"  So  to  eat  the  Flesh  of  Thy  dear  San  Jents 
Ckrist,  and  to  drink  his  tilood}.  By  this  it  may 
be  known  what  our  Church  believetb,  and  teach- 
eth  of  the  Presence  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood 
in  the  Sacrament  And  though  our  new  mas- 
ters would  make  the  world  believe  she  had  an- 
other mind,  yet  we  are  not  to  follow  their  pri- 
vate fancies,  when  we  have  so  plain  and  so 
public  a  doctrine  as  this." 

*'  That  we  receinng  these  Thy  creatwres  Bread 
and  Wine,  4>c.,  maube  partakers  of  His  bUssed 
Body  and  Blood].  Together  with  the  hallowed 
elements  of  the  Bread  and  Wine,  we  may  re- 
ceive the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which 
are  truly  exhibited  in  this  Sacrament,  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other. 

»*  These  words,  as  I  once  conferred  with  a 
Papist,  were  mightily  excepted  against,  because, 
forsooth,  they  must  acknowledge  no  Bread  and 
Wine,  but  a  desition  of  the  nature  and  being  of 
both.  My  answer  was,  that  here  we  term  them 
so  before  consecration ;  after  that  we  call  them 
80  no  more,  but  abstain  from  that  name,  because 
our  thoughts  might  be  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
spiritual  food  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood.  So 
in  the  Thanksgiving  following  we  say  T*hai  thau 
voucfisafcd  is  feed  us  with  these  Hoty  Mysteries^ 
and  the  Spiritual  food  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
thy  Son,  ^'c.  In  the  mean  while,  we  deny  not 
the  Bread  and  Wme  remain  there  still  as  G€d*a 
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^Ttatores.  And  I  wonder  the  Papists  should 
so  cGQteod  for  this  same  denHo  panis  el  vim, 
whenas  in  their  owa  service  or  mass  they  ab- 
stain not  from  these  words,  tht  crbatubes,  after 
consecraiioD,  as  we  do.  See  the  book,  per  qubm 
OMNIA  DOMiNB  BONB  CBBA8 !  A  Certain  argu- 
ment that  the  Church  of  Rome  never  meant  to 
teach  that  doctrine,  which  private  men,  the  late 
doctors  and  schoolmen,  have  brought  up  and 
propagated. 

**  These  holy  Mytteries  were  the  spiritual  food 
of  the  moat  precious  Body  and  Blood,  dtc.}  Be- 
fore consecration,  we  called  them  God's  crea- 
tures of  Bread  and  Wine,  now  we  do  so  no 
more  after  consecration ;  wherein  we  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  call 
them  still  creatures  in  their  very  mass  after 
consecration  ;  and  yet  they  will  be  upbraiding 
us  for  denying  the  Real  Presence,  when  as  we 
believe  better  than  they ;  for  after  consecration 
we  think  no  more  of  Bread  and  Wine,  but  have 
oar  thoughts  taken  up  wholly  with  the  Body  of 
Christ;  and  therefore  we  keep  ourselves  to 
these  words  only,  abstaining  from  the  other 
(though  the  Bread  remain  there  still,  to  the  eye), 
which  they  do  not.  And  herein  we  follow  the 
Fathers,  who  after  consecration  would  not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  called  Bread  and  Wine  any  longer, 
but  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

"  Very  Members  iMorporau]  So  Cyril,  in 
Catech.  Myst.,  4.  Sumplo  Corpore  ct  Sanguine 
Christi  ait  nos  fieri  avaautfiovct  «•  «m  ejusdem  Cor- 
poris turn  ChristOj  et  inter  nos  awaifiovc,  i.  e., 
^usdem  Sanguinis. 

**And  be  also  heirs  through  Aope."]  So  the 
ancient  Fathers  were  wont  to  prove  the  article 
of  our  resurrection  by  the  nature  of  this  very 
Sacrament.  They  use  this  reason  to  exhort 
the  people  unto  the  frequent  receiving  of  the 
Holy  Communion  ;  because  they  say  it  is  OaC- 
fiOKov  udavaoiac,  Medicamsntum  Immortalitatis  et 
Antidotum,  rd  fii0avetv,  An  Antidote  not  to  die ; 
which  if  the  men  of  this  age  would  but  set  their 
hearts  on,  as  they  did,  we  should  not  have  them 
set  so  slightly  by  the  Sacrament  as  they  do." 

"  Bread  and  Wine.}  It  is  confessed  by  all 
Divines,  that  upon  the  words  of  the  Consecra- 
tion, the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is  really  and 
substantially  present,  and  so  exhibited  and  giv- 
en to  all  who  receive  it,  and  all  this  not  after  a 
physical  and  sensual,  but  after  a  heavenly  and 
incomprehensible  manner.  But  their  yet  re- 
mains this  controversy  among  some  of  them, 
whether  the  Body  of  Christ  be  present  only  in 
the  use  of  the  Sacrament,  and  in  the  act  of  eat- 
ing, and  not  otherwise.  They  that  hold  the  af- 
firmative, as  the  Lutherans  (in  Confess.  Sax.), 
and  ail  Calvinists,  do  seem  to  me  to  depart  from 
all  antiquity,  which  place  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  virtue  and  benediction  used  by  the  Priest, 
and  not  in  the  use  of  eating  the  Sacrament. 
And  this  did  most  Protestants  grant  and  pro- 
fess at  first,  though  now  the  Calvinists  make 
Popish  magic  of  it  in  their  licentious  blasphe- 
my."— Additional  Notes  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

**  What  is  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified  ?] 
I  cannot  see  where  any  real  difference  is  be- 
twixt us  about  this  Real  Presence,  if  we  could 
give  over  the  study  of  contradiction,  and  un- 
derstand one  another  aright.'* — Catechism. 

**  In  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  or  the 


Lord*s  Supper,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  the  whole  of  Christ  is  verily  and 
indeed  present,  and  is  verily  partaken  by  us, 
and  verily  combined  with  the  Sacramental 
signs,  as  being  not  only  significative,  but  exhib- 
itory ;  so  that  in  the  Bread  duly  given  and  re- 
ceived, the  Body  of  Christ  is  given  and  receiv- 
ed  ;  in  the  Wine  given  and  received,  the  Blood 
of  Christ  is  given  and  received ;  and  thus  there 
is  a  communion  of  the  whole  of  Christ  in  the 
Communion  of  the  Sacrament." 

Probably,  had  Overall  lived  before  the  tenth 
century,  he  would  have  thought  he  had  sufll- 
ciently  stated  bis  belief  in  the  above  expres- 
sions ;  but  placed  as  he  was  in  other  circum" 
stances,  it  was  expedient  for  him,  not  only  to 
maintain  ancient  truth,  but  to  protest  against 
erroneous  innovation  :  he  therefore  added  these 
words : 

"  Yet  not  in  any  bodily,  gross,  earthly  man- 
ner, as  by  transobstantiation,  or  consubstantia* 
tion,  or  any  like  devices  of  human  reason,  but 
in  a  mystical,  heavenly,  and  spirittfal  manner, 
as  is  rightly  laid  down  in  our  Articles."— <il« 
quoted  and  translated  in  Knox*s  Remains,  vol.  ii., 
p.  163. 

BISHOP  MORTON. 
"  The  question  is  not  absolutely  concerning 
a  Real  Presence,  which  Protestants  (as  their 
own  Jesuits  witness)  do  also  profess.  .  .  Which 
acknowledgment  of  our  adversaries  may  serve 
to  stay  the  contrary  clamours  and  calumnious 
accusations,  wherein  they  used  to  range  Prot- 
estants with  those  heretics  who  denied  that  the 
true  Body  of  Christ  was  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
maintained  only  a  figure  and  image  of  Christ's 
Body,  seeing  that  our  difference  is  not  about 
the  truth  or  reality  of  presence,  but  about  the 
true  manner  of  the  being  and  receiving  there- 
of.'*—Co/Ao^ii;  Appeal,  p.  93,  ed.  1610. 

BISHOP  ANDREWS. 

"  The  Cardinal  is  not,  unless,  *  willingly,  ie- 
norant,*  that  Christ  hath  said,  *This  is  My 
Body,'  not  *  This  is  not  My  Body,  in  this  mode,* 
Now  about  the  object  we  are  both  agreed  ;  all 
the  controversy  is  about  the  mode.  The  *  This 
is,'  we  firmly  believe ;  that  *  it  is  in  this  mode' 
(the  Bread,  namely,  being  transubstantiated  into 
the  Body),  or  of  the  mode  whereby  it  is  wrought 
that  *  it  is,'  whether,  in  or  with,  or  under,  or 
transubstantiated,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
Gospel.  And  because  not  a  word  is  there,  we 
rightly  detach  it  from  being  a  matter  of  faith ;  we 
may  place  it  among  the  decrees  of  the  schools, 
not  among  the  articles  of  faith".  What  Duran- 
dus  is  reported  to  have  said  of  old  (Neand.  Sy- 
nop.  Chron.,  p.  203,)  we  approve  of  *  We  hear 
the  word,  feel  the  eflTeot,  know  not  the  manner, 
beilieve  the  presence.'  The  presence,  I  say,  we 
believe,  and  that  no  less  true  than  yourselves. 
Of  the  mode  of  the  Presence,  we  define  nothing 
rashly,  nor,  I  add,  do  we  curiously  inquire ;  no 
more  than  how  the  Blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  us 
in  onr  Baptism ;  no  more  than  how  in  the  In- 
carnation of  Christ  the  human  nature  is  united 
into  the  same  Person  with  the  Divine.  We 
rank  it  among  Mysteries,  (and  indeed  the  Eucha- 
rist itself  is  a  mystery,)  •  that  which  remaineth 
ought  to  be  burned  with  fire'  (Ex.,  xii.,  13),  that 
is,  as  the  Fathers  elegantly  express  it,  to  be 
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adored  by  faith,  nol  examined  by  reason." — 
Answer  to  Bellarmine^  c.  i.,  p.  11. 

*•  To  conclude  ;  not  only  thus  to  frame  medi- 
tations and  resolutions,  but  even  some  practice 
too,  out  of  this  act  of  'apprehension.'  It  is 
very  agreeable  to  reason,  saith  the  Apostle,  that 
we  endeavour  and  make  a  proffer,  if  we  may  by 
any  means  to  *  apprehend'  Him  in  His,  by 
Whom  we  are  thus  in  our  nature  *  apprehend- 
ed,' or,  as  he  termeth  it,  •  comprehended,'  even 
Christ  Jesus ;  and  be  united  to  Him  this  day,  as 
He  was  to  us  this  day,  by  a  mutual  and  recip- 
rocal *  apprehension.*  We  may  so,  and  we  are 
bound  80  ;  vere  dignum  et  justum  est.  And  we 
do  so,  so  oft  as  we  do  with  St.  James  lay  hold 
of,  *  apprehend,'  or  receive  insitum  Verbum,  the 
*Word  which  is  daily  graded  into  us.'     For 

*  the  Word'  He  is,  and  in  the  Word  He  is  re- 
ceived by  us.  But  that  is  not  the  proper  of 
this  day,  unless  there  be  another  joined  unto  it. 
This  day  Verbum  earo  factum  esl^  and  so  must 
be  '  apprehended'  in  both.  But  specially  in  His 
jQesh  as  this  day  giv^th  it,  as  this  day  would 
have  us.  Now,  *  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  not 
the  partaking  of  the  Body,  of  the  Flesh,  of  Jesus 
Christ  V  It  is  purely ;  and  by  it,  and  by  no- 
thing more,  are  we  made  partakers  of  this  bless- 
ed union.  A  little  before  He  said,  *■  Because  the 
children  were  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  He 
also  would  take  part  with  them.'  May  not  we 
say  the  same  \  Because  he  bath  so  done,  taken 
ours  of  us,  we  also  ensuing  His  steps  will  par- 
ticipate with  him,  and  with  His  Flesh  which  He 
hatU  taken  of  us.  It  is  most  kindly  to  take  part 
with  Him  in  that  which  He  took  part  in  with 
us,  and  that,  to  no  other  end,  but  that  he  might 
make  the  receiving  of  it  by  us  a  means  where- 
by He  might '  dwell  in  us,  and  .we  in  him ;'  He 
taking  our  flesh,  and  we  receiving  His  Spirit ; 
by  His  flesh  which  He  took  of  us  receiving  His 
Spirit  which  He  imparted  to  us  ;  that,  as  He  by 
ours  became  consors  humana  naturiZtSO  we  by  His 
might  become  eonsortes  Divitug  humana,  *  par- 
takers of  the  Divine  nature."  Verily  it  is  the 
most  straight  and  perfect  *  taking  hold'  that  is. 
No  union  so  knitteth  as  it.  Not  consanguini- 
ty ;  brethren  fall  out.  Not  marriage ;  man  and 
wife  are  severed.  But  that  which  is  nourished, 
and  the  nourishment  wherewith — ^they  never 
are,  never  can  be  severed,  but  remain  one  for 
ever.  With  this  act  then  of  mutual  *  taking/ 
taking  of  His  flesh  as  He  hath  taken  ours,  let 
us  seal  our  duty  to  Him  this  day,  for  taking  not 

*  Angels,'  but  *  the  seed  of  Abraham.'  " — Serm. 
J.  on  Nativity^  Works,  vol.  !.,  p   16. 

"  He  is  given  us,  as  Himself  saith,  as  *  the 
living  Bread  from  Heaven,'  which  Bread  is  His 
'  flesh'  born  this  day,  and  after  *  given  for  the 
life  of  the  world.'  For  look  how  we  do  give 
back  that  He  gave  us,  even  so  doth  He  give 
back  to  us  that  which  we  gave  Him,  that  which 
he  had  of  us.  This  He  gave  for  us  in  Sacrifice, 
and  this  He  giveth  us  in  the  Sacrament,  that 
the  Sacrifice  may  by  the  Sacrament  be  truly  ap- 
plied to  us.  And  let  me  commend  this  to  you  : 
He  never  bade,  accipUe,  plainly  •  take,'  but  in 
this  only ;  and  that,  because  the  effect  of  this 
day's  union  is  no  way  more  lively  represented, 
no  way  more  eflVctually  wrought,  than  by  this 
tise." — Serm.  IL,  on  Nalwity,  vol  i.,  p.  30. 

"  And  I  may  safely  say  it  with  good  warrant, 
from  those  words  especially  and  chiefly,  which, 


as  He  Himself  saith  of  them,  are  '  sphit  and 
life,'  even  those  words  which,  joined  to  the  ele- 
ment, make  the  blessed  Sacrament. 

*'  There  was  good  proof  made  of  it  this  day. 
All  the  way  did  He  preach  to  them,  even  tiQ 
they  came  to  Emmaus,  and  their  hearts  were 
hot  within  them,  which  was  a  good  sign  ;  but 
their  eyes  were  not  opened  but  *  at  the  breaking 
of  bread,'  and  then  they  were.  That  is  the 
best  and  surest  sense,  we  know,  and  therefore 
most  to  be  accounted  of.  There  we  taste,  and 
there  we  see ;  *  taste  and  see  how  gracious  the 
Lord  is.'  There  we  are  made  to  *  drink  of  the 
Spirit,'  there  our  *  hearts  are  strengthened  and 
stablished  with  grace.'  There  is  the  Blood 
which  shall  *  purge  our  consciences  from  dead 
works,'  whereby  we  may  die  to  sin.'  There 
the  Bread  of  God,  which  shall  endue  oor  scab 
with  much  strength ;  yea,  multiply  strength  in 
them  to  live  unto  God  ;  yea,  to  live  to  Him  con- 
tinually ;  for  he  that '  eateth  His  fleah  and  dnnk- 
eth  His  blood,  dwelleth  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in 
him  ;"  not  inneth,  or  sojoumeth  for  a  time,  but 
dweUeth  continually.  And  never  can  we  more 
truly  or  properly  say  m  Ckristo  Jtsu  Domino  nos- 
tro,  as  when  we  come  new  from  that  holy  acttoo, 
for  then  He  is  in  us,  and  we  in  Him  indeed." — 
Sermon  /.,  on  the  Resurrection,  p.  204-5. 

"  If  such  a  new  consecrating  we  need,  what 
better  time  than  the  feast  of  first  fruits,  the  sac- 
rificing time  under  the  law  ?  and  in  the  Gospel, 
the  day  of  Christ's  rising,  our  first  fruits  by 
Whom  we  are  then  consecrate  1  The  day  wliere- 
in  He  was  Himself  restored  to  the  perfection  of 
His  spiritual  life,  the  life  of  glory  is  the  best  for 
us  to  be  restored  into  the  first  fruits  of  that 
spiritual  life,  the  life  of  grace. 

"  And  if  we  ask  what  shall  be  our  means  of 
this  consecrating?  The  Apostle  telieth  ns  we 
are  sanctified  by  the  *  oblation  of  the  Body  of 
Jesus. '  That  is  the  best.meuis  to  restore  us 
to  that  life.  He  hath  said  itfknd  showed  it 
Himself;  *  He  that  eateth  Me,  shall  live  by  Me.' 
The  words  spoken  concerning  that,  are  both 
*  spirit  and  life,'  whether  we  seek  for  the  spirit 
or  seek  for  life.  Such  was  the  means  of  our 
death,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  the  first 
fruits  of  death  ;  and  such  is  the  means  of  our 
life,  by  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ,  the  first  fniits 
of  life. 

*'  And  herein  we  shall  very  fully  fit,  not  the 
time  only  and  the  means,  but  also  the  manner. 
For  as  by  partaking  the  flesh  and  blood,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  '  first  Adam',  we  came  to  our 
death,  soio  life  we  cannot  come,  unless  we  do 
participate  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  '  sec- 
ond Adam,'  that  is,  Christ.  We  drew  death 
from  the  first  by  partaking  the  substance ;  and 
so  must  we  draw  life  from  the  second  by  the 
same.  This  is  the  way ;  become  branches  of 
the  Vine,  and  partakers  of  his  nature,  and  so 
of  His  life  and  verdure  both." — Serm,  IL,  p. 
219-20. 

<*  To  end  ;  because  we  be  speaking  of  a  hope 
to  be  laid  up  in  our  bosom,  it  falleth  out  very 
fitly,  that  even  at  this  time  festum  spei,  the 
Church  oflereth  us  a  notable  pledge,  and  earnest 
of  this  hope  there  to  bestow ;  even  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  the  flesh  wherein  our  Redeemer  was 
seen  and  suffered,  and  paid  the  price  of  our  re- 
demption ;  and  together  with  it  *  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whereby  we  are  sealed  to  the  great  day  of  ois 
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redemption.'  To  the  laying  up  of  which  earn- 
est of  our  hope  and  interest  in  all  these,  we  are 
invited  at  this  time,  even  literally  to  lodge  and 
lay  it  up  in  our  bosom.  We  shall  be  the  nearer 
our  sciOf  if  *  we  taste  and  see  by  it,  how  gra- 
cious the  Lord  is ;'  the  nearer  our  gperot  if  an 
earnest  or  pledge  of  it  be  laid  up  within  us  ;  the 
nearer  our  redemption,  if  we  have  within  us 
the  price  of  it ;  and  the  nearer  our  resurrection, 
they  be  His  own  words,  *  He  that  eateth  My 
f  esh  and  drinketh,  dec,  hath  eternal  life,  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.*  So  dwell  we 
in  Him,  and  He  in  us  ;  we  in  Him  by  our  flesh 
in  Him,  and  He  in  us  by  His  flesh  in  us.  There- 
by drawing  life  from  Him  the  second,  as  we  do 
death  from  the  first  Adam."— iSmn.  K.,  p.  268. 

"  The  Church,  by  her  office,  or  agendum^  doth 
ber  part  to  help  us  herein  all  she  may.  The 
things  we  are  willed  to  seek  she  sets  before  us, 
the  blessed  Mysteries.  For  these  are  from 
above ;  the  '  Bread  that  came  down  from  Heav- 
-en,'  the  Blood  that  hath  been  carried  *  into  the 
lioiy  place.'  And  I  add,  i^  Christua;  for  vhi 
Corpus^  ubi  Sanguis  CkritU^  uld  Chrulust  I  am 
sore.  And  truly  here,  if  there  be  ubi  Christust 
there  it  is.  On  earth  we  are  never  so  near  Him, 
nor  He  us,  as  then  and  there  There  in  ^ficMeid, 
and  when  all  is  done,  efllcacy,  that  is,  it  must 
do  us  good,  must  raise  us  near,  and  raise  us  at 
the  last  day  to  the  right  hand ;  and  the  local 
»«W  without  it  of  no  value."— S«rm.  VIILt  vol. 
ii.,  p.  82L. 

"  But  to  he  temples  is  not  all,  we  are  farther 
to'  be  Umplum  hocj  *  this  temple,'  and  this  was 
'*  the  Temple  of  his  Body.'  And  that  we  are, 
if  at  any  time,  then  certainly  when  as  if  we 
were  temples  in  very  deed,  we  prepare  to  re- 
ceive, not  the  Ark  of  His  presence,  but^  Him- 
fielf,  that  He  may  come  into  us  and  be  in  us, 
which  is  at  what  time  we  present  ourselves  to 
receive  His  blessed  Body  and  Blood ;  that  Body 
and  that  Blood  which  for  our  sakes  was  dissolved, 
-dissolved  three  days  since,  when  it  suffered  for 
eur  sins.  And  tliis  day  raised  again,  when  it 
rose  for  our  justification. 

•*  Which  when  we  do,  that  is,  receive  this 
Body  or  this  Temple,  for  Templum  hoc  and  Hoc 
.€9t  Corpus  Meum,  are  now  come  to  be  one,  for 
both  Templum  hoc  and*  Corpus  hoc  are  in  Tern- 
vlum  corporis  Sua  ;  and  when  the  temples  of  our 
body  are  in  this  Temple,  and  the  Temple  of  his 
Body  in  the  temples  of  ours,  then  are  there 
three  Temples  in  one,  a  Trinity,  the  perfectest 
number  of  all.  Then-  if  ever  are  we,  not  tem- 
ples only,  but  Templa  corporis  Sui,  *  Temples  of 
his  Body,'  and  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  us." — 
Strm.  X,  vol.  ii.,  p.  368. 

"  In  Christ  this  sign  is  a  sign,  not  betoken- 
ing only,  but  exhibiting  also  what  it  bctoken- 
eth,  as  the  Sacraments  do.  For  of  signs,  scvne 
ahow  only  and  work  nothing ;  such  was  that  of 
Jonas  in  itself,  sed  esse  plus  quam  Jonas  hie. 
For  some  other  there  be  that  show  and  work  both 
— ^work  what  they  show,  present  us  with  what 
they  represent,  what  they  set  before  us,  set  or 
graft  in  us.  Such  is  that  of  Christ.  For  be- 
sides what  it  sets  before  us  of  His,  it  is  far- 
ther a  seal  or  pledge  to  us  of  our  own  that  what 
-we  see  in  Him  this  day,  shall  be  accomplished 
in  our  own  selves,  at  His  good  time. 

**  And  even  so  pass  we  to  another  mystery, 
ioT;  one  mystery  leads  us  to  another ;  this  in  the 


text,  to  the  holy  mysteries  we  are  providing  to 
partake,  which  do  work  like,  and  do  work  to 
this,  even  to  the  raising  of  the  soul  with  the 
first  resurrection.'  And  as  they  are  a  means 
for  the  raising  of  our  soul  out  of  the  soil  of  sin 
— for  they  are  given  us,  and  we  take  them  ex- 
pressly for  the  remission  of  sins — so  are  they 
no  less  a  means  also  for  the  raising  our  bodies 
out  of  the  dust  of  death.  The  sign  of  that  Body 
which  was  thus  *  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,'  to 
bring  us  from  thence  at  the  last.  Our  Saviour 
saith  it,  totidem  verbis^  *•  Whoso  eateth  My  flesh 
and  drinketh  My  blood,  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.'  "— Sem.  XIL,  p.  «)2,  403. 

'*  The  third  place  is  St.  Augustine,  that  Christ 
in  these  words  had  a  farther  meaning ;  to  wean 
her  from  all  sensual  and  fleshly  touching,  and 
teach  her  a  new  and  a  true  touch,  truer  thaa 
that  she  was  about.  This  sense  groweth  out 
of  Christ's  reason,  *  Touch  Me  not,  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended,'  as  if  till  he  were  ascended,  He 
would  not  be  touched,  and  then  He  would.  As 
much  as  to  say,  *  Care  not  to  touch  Me  here, 
stand  not  upon  it,  touch  Me  not  till  I  be  as- 
cended ;  stay  till  then,  and  then  do.  That  is 
the  true  touch,  that  it  is  will  do  jou  all  the 
good.' 

"And  there  is  reason  for  this  sense.  For 
the  touch  of  His  Body  which  she  so  much  de- 
sired, that  could  last  but  forty  days  in  all,  while 
He  in  His  Body  were  among  them.  And  what 
should  all  since,  and  we  now,  have  been  the 
better  1  He  was  to  take  her  out  a  lesson,  and 
to  teach  her  another  touch,  that  might  serve 
for  all  to  the  world's  end ;  that  might  serve 
when  the  Body  and  bodily  touch  were  taken 
from  us. 

"  Christ  himself  touched  npon  this  point  in 
the  sixth  chapteh,  at  the  sixty-second  verse, 
when  at  Capernaum  they  stumbled  at  the  speech 
of  eating  His  flesh.  *  What,'  saith  He,  *  find  yon 
this  strange,  now  1  How  will  you  find  it  then, 
when  you  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up 
where  he  was  hefore  V  How  then  1  And  yet 
then  you  must  eat,  or  else  there  is  no  life  in  you. 

**  So  it  is  a  plain  item  to  her,  that  there  may 
be  a  sensual  touching  of  him  here ;  but  that  is 
not  it,  not  the  right,  it  avails  little.  It  was  her 
error  this ;  she  was  all  for  the  corporeal  presence, 
for  the  touch  with  the  fingers.  So  were  his  disci- 
ples, all  of  them,  too  much  addicted  to  it.  From 
which  they  were  now  to  be  weaned,  that  if  they 
had  before  known  Christ,  or  touched  him  after 
the  flesh,  yet  now  from  henceforth  they  were  to 
do  so  no  more,  but  learn  a  new  touch ;  to  touch 
Him,  being  now  ascended.  Such  a  touching 
there  is,  or  else  His  reason  holds  not ;  and  best 
touching  Him  so,  better  far  than  this  of  hers  she 
was  so  eager  on." — Serm.  XV. ,  on  Resur.,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  36. 

if  As  these  are  their  (the  Romanists)  imagi- 
nations, so  we  want  not  ours.  For  many  among 
us  fancy  only  a  Sacrament  in  this  action,  and 
look  strange  at  the  mention  of  a  Sacrifice  i 
whereas  we  not  only  use  it  as  a  nourishment 
spiritual,  as  that  it  is  too,  but  as  a  mean  also  to 
renew  a  *  covenant'  with  God  by  virtue  of  that 
•  Sacrifice,'  as  the  Psalmist  speaketh.  So  our 
Saviour  Christ  in  the  institution  telleth  us,  in 
the  twenty-second  chapter  of  Luke,  and  twen- 
tieth verse,  and  the  Apostle,  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Hebrews  and  tenth  verse.    And  the 
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pld  writers  use  no  less  the  word  Sacrifice  than 
Sacrament,  altar  than  table,  offer  than  eat ;  but 
both  indifferently,  to  show  there  is  both. 

"  And  a^ain  too,  that  to  a  many  with  us  it  is 
indeed  90  fractio  poms,  as  it  is  that  onJy  and  no- 
thing beside ;  whereas  the  *  Bread*  which  we 
break  is  the  partaking  of  Christ's  true  *  Body* — 
and  not  of  a  sign,  figure,  or  remembrance  of  it. 
For  the  Church  hath  ever  believed  a  true  frui- 
tion of  the  true  Body  of  Christ  in  that  Sacra- 
ment."—Vol.  v.,  p.  66, 67. 

DR.  DONNE.' 
But  yet,  though  this  bread  be  not  transubstan- 
tiated, we  refuse  not  the  words  of  the  Fathers,  in 
which  they  have  expressed  themselves  in  this 
mystery.  Not  Iretueus  his  '  est  corpus^*  that  that 
Bread  is  His  Body  now.  Not  TertuUian's  *fecU 
corpus,*  that  that  Bread  is  made  His  Body  which 
was  not  so  before.  Not  St.  Cyprian's  *  mutatus,* 
that  that  Bread  is  changed.  Not  Damascene's 
'  wupernaliuraUler  mutatis,  ihax  that  Bread  is  not 
onlv  changed  so  in  the  use,  as  when  at  the  King's' 
table  certain  portions  of  bread  are  made  bread 
of  essay,  to  pass  over  every  dish  whether  for 
safety  or  for  majesty ;  not  oniy  so  civilly  chang- 
ed, but  changed  sopematurally.  No,  nor  The- 
ophylact's  '  trans/ormatus  est*  (which  seems  to  be 
the  word  that  goes  farthest  of  all),  for  this  trans- 
forming cannot  be  intended  of  the  outward  form 
and  fashion,  for  that  is  not  changed,  but  be  it  of 
that  internal  form  which  is  the  yery  essence  and 
nature  of  the  Bread,  so  it  is  translormed,  so  the 
Bread  hath  received  a  new  form,  a  newessence^ 
a  new  nature,  because  whereas,  the  nature  oi 
bread  is  but  to  nourish  the  body,  the  nature  of 
this  Bread  now  is  to  nourish  the  soul.  And, 
therefore,  cum  turn  dubitavit  Domiwus  dicere,  Hoc 
est  Corpus  meum  cum  signum  daret  corporis,  since 


Christ  forbore  not  to  sa^,  *This  is  My  Body,* 
when  he  gave  the  sign  01  His  Body,  why  should 
we  forbear  to  say  ofthal  Bread,  This  is  Christ's 


Body,  which  is  the  sacrament  of  His  Body  1"— 80 
Sermons,  ed.  1640,  p.  37,  M  Sermon  on  the  Nativity. 

JACKSON. 
"  This  is  a  point  which  every  Christian  is 
bound  expressly  to  believe,  that  Go(i  the  Father 
doth  neither  forgive  sins,  nor  vouchsafe  any  term 
or  plea  of  reconciliation,  but  only  for  the  merits 
ana  satisfaction  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  by  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  Him- 
self in  our  human  nature  upon  the  Cross.  In 
the  next  place,  we  are  to  believe  and  acknowl- 
edge, that  as  Grod  the  Father  doth  neither  forgive, 
nor  vouchsafe  reconciliation,  but  for  the  merits 
and  reconciliation  of  His  only  Son;  so  neither 
win  He  vouchsafe  to  convey  this  or  any  other 
blessing  unto  us,  which  His  Son  hath  purchased 
for  us,  but  only  through  his  Son ;  not  only  through 
Him  as  our  Advocate  or  Intercessor ;  but  through 
Him  as  our  Mediator,  that  is,  through  His  Hu- 
manity, as  the  Organ  or  Conduit,  or  as  the  only 
bond,  by  which  we  are  united  and  reconciled 
unto  the  Divine  Nature.  For  although  the  Holv 
Spirit  or  Third  Person  in  Trinity  doth  immcdi- 
at  ^  Y  aD<l  hy  Personal  propriety  work  faith  and 
oUier  spiritual  graces  in  our  souls,  yet  doth  He 
not  by  these  spiritual  graces  unite  our  souls  or 
spirits  immediately  unto  Christ's  human  nature. 
He  doth  as  it  were  till  the  ground  of  our  hearts, 
and  make  it  fit  to  receive  the  seed  of  life ;  but 
this  seed  of  righteousness  immediately  flows  from 
the  Son  of  Righteousness,  whoses  weet  influ- 
i  likewise  it  is,  which  aolh  immediately  sea- 


son, cherish,  and  ripen  it.    The  Spiti^  of  I^fe, 

whereby  our  adoption  and  election  is  sealed  ont» 
us,  is  the  real  parUcipation  of  Christ's  Body, 
which  was  broken,  and  of  Cbrisi's  Blood,  which 
was  shed  for  us.  This  is  the  true  and  punctual 
meaning  of  our  Apostle's  speech,  1  Cor.,  xv.,  45. 
'  The  first  man  Adam  'was  made  a  living  soul^*  or, 
as  the  Syriac  hath  it,  animale  corpus,  an  enliven- 
ed body  I'lnUlhe  second  Adam  was  made  a  quiet- 
ening Spirit;*  and  immediately  becometh  such 
to  all  those  which  as  truly  bear  his  image  by  the 
Spirit  of  Regeneration,  which  issues  from  Him,  . 
as  they  have  borne  the  image  of  the  first  Adam 
by  natural  propagation;  and  this  again  is  the 
true  and  punctual  meaning  of  oar  Saviour's 
words,  John,  vi.,  63.  *  ItistJ»e  Spirit  tAat  pact- 
eneth,  the  fiesh  proJUeth  nothings  the  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you  are  spiriland  li/e,*  For  so  He  had 
said  in  the  verses  before,  to  such  as  were  offend- 
ed at  His  words,  *  What  if  you  should  see  the  Sou 
of  Man  ascend  nowhere  He  was  heforeT*  The  im- 
plication contained  in  the  connexion  Jietween 
these  two  verses  and  the  precedent  is  this :  Thai 
Christ's  virtual  presence,  or  the  influence  of  lifc^ 
which  His  human  nature  was  to  distil  from  His 
heavenly  throne,  should  be  more  profitable  to 
such  as  were  capable  of  it,  than  His  bodily  pres- 
ence :  than  the  bodily  eating  of  his  Flesh  and 
Blood  could  be,  although  it  had  been  convertible 
into  their  bodily  substance.  This  distillation  of 
life  and  immortality  from  His  glorified  human 
nature,  is  that,  which  the  ancient  and  oithodoxal 
Church  did  mean  in  their  figurative  and  lofty 
speeches  of  Christ's  real  Presence,  or  of  eating 
His  very  Flesh  and  drinking  His  very  Blood  in 
the  Sacrament.  And  the  Sacramental  Bread  is 
called  His  Body,  and  the  Sacramental  Wine  His 
Blood;  as  for  other  reasons,  so  especiallv  for 
this,  that  the  virtue  or  influence  of  his  bfoody 
Sacrifice  is  most  plentifully  and  most  effectually 
distilled  from  heaven  unto  the  worthy  receivers 
of  the  Eucharisl."--vol.  iii.,  p.  327,  a 

"  All  that  are  partakers  of  this  Sacrament,  eat 
Christ's  Body  and  drink  His  Blood  sacramental- 
ly  ;  that  is,  ihey  eat  that  Bread  which  sacrar 
mentallyis  His  Body,  and  drink  that  Cup  which 
sacrimentally  is  His  Blood,  whether  they  eat  or 
drink  faithfully  or  unfaithfully.  For,  aU  the  B- 
raeUtes  (I  Cor.,x.)  drank  of  the  same  apirUual  rock, 
which  was  Christ  sacramentally:  aUofthem  were 
partakers  of  His  presence,  when  Moses  smote 
the  rock.  Yet,  with  *  many  of  them,  Qod  toas  net 
weU  pteased*  because  they  did  not  faithfully  either 
drink  or  participate  of  His  presence.  And  more 
displeased  He  is  with  such  as  eat  Christ's  Body 
and  drink  His  Blood  unworthily,  though  they  eat 
and  drink  them  sacramentally;  for  eatinir  and 
drinking  so  onely,  that  is,  without  faith,  or  due 
respect,  they  eat  and  drink  to  their  own  condem- 
nation, because  they  do  not  discern,  or  rightly 
esteem  Christ's  Body  or  Presence  in  the  Holy 
Sacrament. 

*'  May  we  say,  then,  that  Christ  is  really  pres- 
ent in  the  Sacrament,  as  well  to  the  unworthy  as 
to  the  faithful  receivers'?  Yes,  this  we  must 
grant,  yet  most  we  add  withal,  that  he  is  really 
present  with  them  in  a  quite  contrary  manner; 
really  present  he  is,  because  virtually  present  to 
both ;  because  the  operation  or  efficacy  of  His 
Body  and  Blood  is  not  metaphorical,  but  real  in 
both.  Thus  the  bodily  sun.  though  locally  dis- 
tant for  its  substance,  is  really  present  by  its  beat 
and  light,  as  well  to  sore  eyes,  as  to  clear  sights^ 
but  really  present  to  both,  by  a  contrary  real  op- 
eration, and  by  the  like  contrary  operation,  it  is 
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fMlljr  pieMM  to  4^7  and  to  wiac,  it  vmIIj  bar- 
deneth  the  one,  and  real  \y  so  Aeneth  the  other.  So 
doth  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  by  its  invisible,  bat 
real  infloenee,  mollify  the  hearts  of  sach  as  come 
to  the  Sacrament  with  due  preparation;  bat 
harden  such  as  unworthily  receive  the  conse- 
'  oratod  Elements.  If  he  that  will  hear  the  Word, 
must  take  heed  how  he  hears,  moch  more  must 
he  which  means  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of 
Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  be  careful  how  he  re- 
ceives. He  that  will  present  himself  at  this  great 
marriage-feast  of  Uie  Lamb  without  a  wedding 
garment,  had  better  be  absent.  It  was  always 
aafer,  not  to  approach  the  presence  of  God  man- 
ifested or  exhibited  in  extraordinary  manner  (as 
in  His  sanctuary  or  in  the  ark),  than  to  make 
appearance  before  it  in  an  unhallowed  manner, 
or  without  due  preparation.  Now  when  we  say 
that  Christ  is  really  present  in  the  Sacrament, 
oar  meaning  is,  that  as  God  He  is  present  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  after  saeh  a  manner,  as 
He  was  present  (before  His  incarnation)  in  His 
sanctuar^  the  Ark  of  His  Covenant;  and  by  the 
power  of  His  Godhead  thus  extraordinarily  pres- 
ent, He  diffusetb  the  virtue  or  operation  or  His 
human  nature,  either  to  the  vivincation  or  hard- 
ening of  their  hearts,  who  receive  the  Sacrament- 
al plcdges."-Vol.  iii.,  p.  333,  4. 

SUTTON. 

"  There  is  a  far  better  and  safer  course  than  to 
contend  any  longer,  if  men  would  at  last  set 
themselves  on  all  parts  to  follow  it,  which  is  to 
reverence  the  Son  of  God  in  the  unsearchable 
mysteries  of  his  wisdom  which  are  past  finding 
out,  and  not  to  stand  weighing  them  in  the  light 
scales  and  balance  of  their  own  reason;  to  draw 
a  veil  over  them,  or  say  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria, Puleus  est  alhts^  this  well  is  deep,  and  so 
with  pious  hearts  to  reverence  them,  and  no  more 
ado. 

"5.  When  we  have  done  striving,  and  even 
wearied  ourselves  In  a  thousand  difficuliies, 
brought  our  minds  Into  a  labyrinth  of  doubts,  un- 
less we  will  make  controversies  immortal,  we 
must  draw  at  last  to  an  issue. 

"  The  faithful  receivo'the  blessed  Sacrament. 
Well,  what  do  they  receive  1  Certainly  Christ 
Jesus,  truly  and  really ;  to  make  farther  scruple 
ia  needless  cariosity;  to  give  light  credence  here- 
unto, is  in  part  incredulity.  What  the  elements 
of  Bread  and  Wine  are  in  themselves  is  one 
thing;  that  they  are,  being  now  con^bcrated  to 
so  holv  a  use,  and  received  of  the  spiritually 
minded  as  the  spiritual  food  of  their  souls.  Is  an- 
other. What  they  are,  I  say,  Christ's  own  words 
are  sufficient  warrant  for  a  believing  world  unto 
the  world's  end.  Wherefore,  to  be  over-witted 
in  seeking,  or  doubting  how  this  should  be,  is  no 
way  agreeable  to  that  faith  and  obedience  that 
becomeih  Christians.  Rerum  ahsentium  (saith  an 
ancient  father)  prasens  est  fides  g  rentm  impassibU- 
turn,  possUnlis  est  fides;  of  things  absent,  faith  is 

5 resent;  of  things  impossible,  faiih  is  possible. 
^anem  vides^  verbumjiufds;  Qui  poUus  credis? 
S*nsuit  vel  Chnsto?  Thou  seest  the  Bread,  thou 
hearest  the  word ;  to  which  rather  dost  thou  give 
credit,  whether  to  thy  sense  or  to  Christ  1  Cur  von 
potius  praudes?  Quid  quarts?  Why  dost  thou 
not  rather  rejoice  7    Why  dost  thou  question  1 

"6.  In  this  case,  that  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
spoken  of  Christ  at  the  Marriage  at  Cana  in  Gal- 
ilee, would  be  remembered ;  Qvodamque  dixerit 
robis^facite;  whatsoever  he  shall  aay  unto  you, 
doll. 

D 


I  **  When  the  SerpoBt  said  onto  Eve,  CW-  «r«» 
eepUf  votis  Deus^  ut  inis  eafmaderttis'/  Why  hath 
God  commanded  you  not  to  eat  1  Had  she  an* 
•wered,  Sew  quod  pracfpU^  nan  spedat  ad  vne  {)»- 
vesUgare^causam,quareptacfipii;  I  know  He  hath 
commanded  me  so ;  to  see  a  reason  why,  or  the 
cause  wherefore,  1  need  not,  I  ought  not;  had' 
she  not  done  far  better  1"—CikM%  Meditations  cm 
Ike  Most  Hd^  Sacrament  of  tke  Lonfs  Supper^ 
Preface. 

'*  10.  And  now  that  we  may  ingeniously  con- 
fess that  which  is  a  plain  case  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  not  flourish  over  the  truth  with  colours 
of  rhetoric,  or  smother  it  with  the  clouds  of  de- 
ceit, we  acknowledge  that  the  dignity  of  this  Sac- 
rament is  greater  than  words  can  express,  yea,, 
than  the  mi^  of  man  is  able  to  conceive.  If 
anv  will  exact  the  efficacy  of  those  five  words^ 
'  For  this  is  My  Body,'  we  answer,  It  is  a  great 
mystery. 

*<  11.  Truly  we  give,  and  that  instlv,  great  re- 
spect and  reverence  to  the  holyCucbarist;  for, 
whereas  bread  and  wine  are  elements  naturallv 
ordained  for  the  sustenance  of  the  power  of  Di- 
vine benediction  they  do  receive  a  virtue,  that^ 
being  received  of  the  faithful,  they  become  noniw 
ishment  of  the  soul,  nay,  they  become  means 
whereby  we  are  sanctified  both  in  body  and  soul, 
and  are  made  the  members  of  Christ 

*<  13.  But  Christ,  some  say,  in  express  words 
calleth  the  Bread  His  Body,  and  the  Wine  His 
Blood:  true,  in  express  words  also  He  calleth 
Himself  a  rock.  Right  well  saith  Eusebius  Em- 
isenus, '  Comest  thou  to  the  Sacrament,  consid- 
er there  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ:  wonder 
al  it  with  reverence,  touch  it  with  thy  mind,  re- 
ceive it  with  the  hand  of  thy  heart;  do  not  saf 
as  the  Capemaites,  *'  Master,  how  earnest  tho» 
hither  1"  but,  with  his  disciples,  asking  no  ques- 
tion, be  glad  thou  dost  enjoy  Him.  He  is  hon- 
oured in  this  mystery,  that  was  once  ofiered  npoik 
the  Cross.  Yea,  but  bow  can  this  be,  that  Christ, 
sitting  at  the  right  band  of  God  in  heaven,  should 
dispose  of  His  Body  to  us  poor  inhabitants  of 
earth?  Take  hereahe^mswer  of  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, the  Holy  Ghost  hath  overshadowed  it. 

*  From  hence,'  saith  St.  Bernard,  *  to  search  is 
temerity,  to  know  is  life  eternal.' " 

"  13.  Is  it  not  a  hard  saying,  *  Unless  ye  eat 
the  Flesh  oT  the  Son  of  God  '  dtc.  1  It  is  a  hard 
sayinff  to  them  that  are  hara  of  believing  The- 
disciples  hearing  that  of  their  Lord  and  Master. 

*  Take,  eat,  this  Is  My  Body,'  they  take,  and 
eat,  asking  no  question.  *  Being  confirmed  in 
faith,'  saith  St.  Chrysostom,  *  they  take  and  eat  i 
unbelievers  hearing  the  same  of  our  Saviour, 
they  depart,  they  eat  not.*  Peter  answereth, 
*Lorrf,  Thou  hast  the  words  of  life  j*  others  go- 
backward,  leaving  the  Lord  of  life.  The  Caper- 
naite,  hearing,  areameth  of  eating  naturally, 
grossly;  the  godly  are  assured  of  eating  splritn-^ 
ally,  and  yet  withal  really. 

••  14.  Great  was  the  authority  of  Pythagoras 
among  bis  scholars ;  if  he  said  it,  they  wer» 
silent ;  but  greater  was,  and  is.  and  ought  to  be^ 
the  authority  of  Christ  with  believers ;  He  saith 
it,  and  they  believe.  The  sun  remains  a  splen- 
dent body,  though  bats  and  owls  cannot  endure 
it ;  the  holy  Sacrament  remains  an  unspeakable 
mystery,  though  the  carnal  man  doth  not  per- 
ceive it.  In  this  case,  silence  is  the  safest  elo- 
quence, and  ^he  best  expressing  is  not  to  ex- 
press. A  godly  meditation  Is  safer  than  a  So- 
cratioal  disputing.     Diacoorse  of  controvengr 
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doth  often  abate  devotion :  diaooarse  of  piety 
about  this  mystery  is  sweeter  than  the  honey  or 
the  honey-comb. 

"  15.  The  Passover,  v^hich  Christ  kept  with 
His  disciples,  was  piepared  in  an  upper  room. 
When  men  brought  unto  Him  a  man  sick  of  the 
palsy,  they,  in  letting  down  the  sick,  uncovered 
the  roof  of  the  house.  The  harder  parts  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb  were  consumed  by  fire.  Mys- 
teries are,  if  not  contrary,  yet  often  above  rea- 
son. Well  saith  St.  Cyril,  in  his  third  book 
against  Julian,  *  If  human  reason  waver  in  things 
sensible,  how  much  more  shall  it  do  so  in  things 
beyond  sense  1  Faithless  Julian !  what  if  the 
-creation  of  the  angels  excel  human  capacity,  did 
not  Moses  well  in  forbearing  toynention  it? 
Assuredly  he  did  well.  What  if  it  cannot  by 
reason  be  conceived  how  Christ,  sitting  at  the 
table,  should  give  Himself  to  His,  for  sustenance, 
wilt  thou,  therefore,  by-and-by,  imagine  this  or 
that  change?  4 

"  *  Let  us  rather  honour  Christ  in  His  mys- 
•teries,  praise  Him  for  His  mercies,  be  thankful 
linto  Him  for  His  benefits.  Those  things  which 
we  comprehend  let  us  admire ;  those  which  we 
cannot  comprehend,  let  us  more  admire :  though 
'words  be  wanting  what  to  express,  let  not  faith 
be  wanting  what  to  believe. '>-/6.,  p.  287-291. 

**  31.  Well  saith  Fulgentius,  against  the  Ari- 
ans,  *True  faith  bath  never  superfluous,  but 
it  ever  had  and  hath,  just  reasons.'  So  also  St. 
Cyril's  mysteries  are  offered  to  believers,  not  to 
•questioners. 

"  82.  Albeit,  then,  the  manner  be  not  of  us 
<»ver  curiously  inquired  or  searched  after,  yet 
the  same  presence  of  Christ  is  acknowledged 
which  Christ  himself  would  have  to  be  acknowl- 
edged. We  say  with  St.  Ambrose,  that  there  is 
not  taken  from  bread  the  substance  thereof,  but 
that  there  is  adjoined  the  grace  of  Christ's  Body 
after  a  manner  ineffable. 

**  33.  It  was  no  other  but  a  shadow  of  this 
benefit  that  was  of  old  given  to  the  Jews  in  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  yet  Solomon  did  so  ad- 
mire it,  as  that  he  said,  *  And  is  it  credible  that 
God  should  dwell  with  men  V 

*'  34.  We  often  marvel  and  condemn  the  Jews, 
that,  having  Christ  among  them,  they  did  not 
aoknowledge  and  receive  Him  in  the  manner 
that  they  ought  to  have  done.  Let  us  consider 
Christ  among  us.  and  invert  that  saying  of  the 
husbandmen, '  This  is  the  heir,'  let  us  take  him, 
receive  him,  believe  in  him, '  and  the  inheritance 
^all  be  ours.' 

'*  35.  Last  of  fdl,  concerning  the  controversy 
about  the  holy  Eucharist,  between  two  extremes, 
'Whereof  we  have  heard,  let  us  embrace  the 
means ;  let  us,  with  a  sincere  faith,  apprehend 
the  truth ;  apprehending,  let  us  keep  it ;  keep- 
ing, let  us  adore  it  with  godly  manners. 

**36.  And  now  to  draw  in,  as  it  were,  the 
sails  of  this  admonition,  godly  reader,  seeing 
that  this  divine  institution  was  left  by  our  gra- 
cious Redeemer,  both  for  the  inward  peace  of 
the  soul,  and  outward  of  the  Church,  who  can 
sufficiently  lament  to  see  the  dissension  that 
bath  miserably  divided  the  Christian  world,  and 
discord  ihat  hath  risen  about  the  same !  Let  us 
«all  to  mind,  that  God  is  not  the  God  of  dissen- 
sion, but  the  God  of  peace.  I^t  us  all  forbear 
•on  both  sides  needless  and  unprofitable  disputes, 
llnless  Thou,  Lord,  hadst  said  it,  « This  is  My 


Body,  this  is  My  BIsod,'  who  would  have  b»> 
lieved  iti  Unless  Thou  hadst  said,  O  holy 
Christ,  *Take,  eat,  drink  ye  all  of  this,'  who 
durst  have  touched  it  ?  Who  would  have  ap- 
proached to  so  heavenly  a  repast,  hadst  Thoa 
not  commanded  it,  hoc  faeite^  do  ye  this ;  bnt 
Tbou  commanding,  who  would  not  joyfully  oome 
and  communicate  1 

"  37.  Let  us  then  hold  captive  human  reason, 
and  prepare  ourselves  unto  the  fruit  of  this  hea- 
venly manna.  Unnecessary  disputes  bring  small 
profits,  we  may  with  greater  benefit  wonder 
than  argue.  Then  are  the  works  of  God  most 
truly  conceived,  when  they  are  devoutly  ad- 
mired."—/*.,  p.  29»-301. 

"  Consider  the  divine  wisdom  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who,  respecting  our  weakness,  hath  con- 
veyed .unto  us  His  Body  and  Blood  after  a  di- 
vine and  spiritual  manner,  under  the  Ibnns  of 
Bread  and  Wine."-'P.  26. 

BISHOP  WHITE  (QUOTING  BISHOP 
BILSON.) 

'*The  more  learned  Jesuits  themselves  ac- 
knowledge that  Protestants  believe  the  Real 
Presence  of  Christ*s  Body  and  Blood  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist ;  and  our  Divines  deliver  their 
faith  concerning  the  Sacrament  in  this  manner. 
God  forbid  we  should  deny  that  the  Flesh  and 
Blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present  and  truly  re- 
ceived of  the  faithful  at  the  Lord's  Table ;  it  is 
the  doctrine  we  teach  others  and  eomfoit  our- 
selves with." — Conference  with  Fieker,  p.  178. 

ARCHBISHOP  LAUD. 

"  As  fif)r  the  Church  of  Engfand,  nothing  is 
more  plain  than  that  it  believes  and  teaches  the 
true  and  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Euchar- 
ist."—Con/erenfe  with  Fisher,  p.  294,  sec.  85. 

**  His  Altar,  as  the  greatest  place  of  God*s 
residence  upon  earth.  (I  say  the  greatest,)  yea, 
greater  than  the  pulpit.  For  there  'tis  *  Hoc  est 
Corpus  menm,' « This  is  My  Body.'  But  in  the 
pulpit  'tis  at  most,  '  Hoc  est  verbum  meom,' 
*  This  is  my  word.'  And  a  greater  reverence 
(no  doubt)  IS  due  to  the  Body  than  to  the  word 
of  our  Lord.  And  so  in  relation,  answerably  to 
the  throne,  where  his  Body  is  usually  present, 
than  to  the  seat  where  His  word  nseth  to  be 
proclaimed." — Speech  at  the  Star  Chamber,  1637, 
p.  47 

"  O  Lord  God,  bear  my  prayers.  I  come  to 
Thee  In  a  steadfast  faith ;  yet  for  the  clearness 
of  my  faith,  Lord,  enlighten  it,  for  the  strength 
of  my  faith.  Lord,  increase  it.  Behold,  Lord,  I 
quarrel  not  with  the  words  of  Thy  Son  my  Sav- 
iour's blessed  Institution.  I  know  His  words  ars 
no  gross,  unnatural  conceit,  but  they  are  Spirit 
and  Life.  While  the  world  disputes,  I  believe. 
He  hath  premised  me,  if  I  come  worthily,  that 
I  shall  receive  His  moat  precious  Body  and 
Blood  with  all  the  fruits  of  His  Passion."— 2)e- 
votions, 

"  0  Lord  God,  how  I  receive  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  my  most  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  very  wonder  of  my  soul,  yet  my  most 
firm  and  constant  belief  upon  the  words  of  my 
Saviour.  At  this  time  they  are  graciously  of- 
fered to  me  and  my  faith ;  Lord,  make  me  a 
worthy  receiver,  and  be  it  unto  me  as  He  hath 
said."— /^. 

**  As  I  like  not  those  that  say.  He  is  bodily 
there,  so  I  like  not  those  that  say  His  Body  » 
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not  there,  beoaiMe  CInrist  Baith  it  is  there,  and 
St.  Paul  saith  it  is  there,  and  the  Church  of 
England  saith  it  is  there,  and  the  Church  of 
God  ever  saith  it  is  there ;  and  that  truly,  and 
eubstaaiially,  and  essentially:  and  that  not  only 
by  way  of  representation  or  commemoration ; 
and  yet  without  either  con,  sub,  or  irans,  which 
Che  ancient  Church  said  not :  by  a  real,  and 
Bevertheless  a  spiritual  and  mystical  and  su- 
pernatural presentation  and  exhibition.  For 
why  should  our  Saviour  bid  us  take  what  He 
would  not  have  us  receive  1  We  must  believe 
that  it  is  there;  we  must  not  know  what  is 
(here ;  our  faith  may  see  it,  our  sense  cannot ; 
it  is  a  mystery,  they  all  say,  and  it  were  no 
mystery  if  it  were  known  ;  His  Presence  they 
determined,  the  manner  of  His  Presence  they  de- 
termined not ;  tliey  say  He  is  there,  and  they  say 
the  Lord  knows  how.  For  why  should  we  seek 
Him  naturally  in  the  Communion,  whom  natu- 
rally we  cannot  find  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  ?— 
Dr.  Lawrence,  Sermon  before  the  Kingy  p.  17,  18. 

**The  people  were  not  so  profane  and  un- 
<christian  not  to  perform  their  most  humble  and 
lowly  reverence  towards  the  most  holy  and  sa- 
bred Altar,  where  Christ  is  most  truly  and 
jFeally  present  in  the  blessed  Sacrament,  &c. 
Altare,  because  they  are  the  seats  and  chairs 
of  estate,  where  the  Lord  vouchsafeth  to  place 
himself  among  us  {ipiid  est  enim  Altare,  nisi  se- 
dcs  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Christi,  as  Optatus 
speaks  1)  have  been  in  all  ages  so  greatly  hon- 
oured, and  regarded  of  the  most  wise,  learned, 
4ind  most  blessed  Saints  of  God.'* — Pocklington^ 
Altare  Ckristianum,  p.  108,  163. 

'*  Bishop  Ridley  doth  not  only  call  it  thtf  Sac- 
Tament  of  the  Altar,  affirming  thus,  that  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar  is  the  natural  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,"  6us.-^HeyUn,  Coal  from  the 
Altar,  p.  16,  quoting  Ridley. 

"  All  sides  agree  in  the  truth  with  the  Church 
of  England,  that  in  the  most  blessed  Sacrament 
the  worthy  receiver  is  by  his  faith  made  spirit- 
ual partaker  of  the  true  and  real  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  truly  and  really.  I  would  have 
no  man  troubled  at  the  words  truly  and  really, 
Ac.  Bellarmine  saith  <  Protestants  do  often 
grant,  that  the  true  and  real  Body  of  Christ  is 
in  the  Eucharist,  and  it  is  most  true.  For  the 
Calvinists,  at  least  they  which  follow  Calvin 
himself,  do  not  only  believe  that  the  true  and 
real  body  of  Christ  is  received  in  the  Eucharist, 
but  that  it  is  there ;  and  that  we  partake  of  it 
were  et  reahier ;  nor  can  that  place  by  any  art 
be  sbiAed  or  by  any  violence  wrested  from  Cal- 
Tin*s  true  meaning  of  the  Presence  of  Christ,  in 
and  at  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
And,  for  the  Churoh  of  England,  nothing  is  more 
plain  than  that  it  believes  and  teaches  the  true 
and  real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist ; 
tmless  A.  C.  can  make  a  body  no  body,  and 
blood  no  blood.  Nay,  Bishop  Ridley  adds  yet 
farther, '  That  in  the  Sacrament  is  the  very  true 
and  natural  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  that 
which  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  as- 
cended into  heaven,  which  sitteih  at  the  right 
band  of  God  the  Father,  which  shall  come  from 
thence  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,"  dec. 
^^Laud's  Conference  with  Fisher,  p.  286-296. 

'*  And  for  the  passages  objected  out  of  mine 
own  Speech  in  Star  Chamber,  that  they  imply 
4Qd  aeoeasarily  infer  the  Popish  doctrine  of 


Transubstantiation,  and  the  giving  of  dirine 
worship  to  the  Altar,  even  the  same  that  is  giv« 
en  to  God.  I  answer,  that  neither  of  these  can 
be  Inferred  from  thence;  for  my  words  only 
imply,  that  Cbrist^s  body  is  truly  and  really 
present  in  the  Sacrament ;  yet  not  corporeally, 
but  in  a  spiritual  manner,  and  so  is  received  by 
us  ;  which  is  no  more  than  Master  Calvin  him- 
self affirms  on  the  1  Cor.,  zi.,  24,  where  thus 
he  writes :  Neque  enim  mortis  tantum  et  resur- 
reetionis  sua  benefinium  nobis  offert  Christvs,  sed 
Corpus  Suum  in  quo  passas  est  et  resurrexit: 
concludOf  realiter  (ut  vulgo  loqyvnt^e),  id  est,  vert 
nobis  in  Caena  datur  Christi  Corpus,  iit  sit  am- 
mis  nostris  in  cibum  salutarem  ;  and  Master 
Perkins  himself  saith  as  much."  Prynne*M 
Canterbury's  Doom,  p.  614. 

BISHOP  FORBES. 
**  The  doctrine  of  those  Protestants  and  oth- 
ere  seems  most  safe  and  true,  who  are  of  opin- 
ion, nay,  most  firmly  believe,  that  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  are  truly,  really,  and  substantial- 
ly present  in  the  Eucharist,  and  received  but  in 
a  manner  incomprehensible  in  respect  of  human 
reason,  and  ineffable,  known  to  God  alone,  and 
not  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,^t  corpo- 
real, yet  neither  in  the  mind  alone,  nW through 
faith  alone,  but  in  another  way,  known,  as  was 
said,  to  God  alone,  and  to  be  lef^  to  His  Omnip- 
otence."— Constd.  Modest,  de  Euchar.,  1.,  1.,  7. 

EDE. 
**  It  abolishes  the  mystery  of  our  consolation, 
and  that  whereby  our  faith  is  strengthened  io 
the  use  of  these  holy  signs,  that  mankind  might 
have  an  ingsrest  in  Christ,  and  what  He  shonld 
do  on  our  behalf.  We  know  it  was  required  He 
should  be  incarnate  and  take  our  nature  upon 
Him,  which  now  He  hath  done,  every  one  of  ua 
can  believe  that  what  He  hath  done,  is  for  the 
behoof  of  mankind ;  and  so  some  men  shall  be 
the  better  for  it,  since  our  whole  kind  by  reason 
of  His  Incarnation  is  capable  of  the  beiaefits  of 
His  Passion  and  the  whole  work  of  redemption. 
But  in  that  though  Christ  became  man,  yet  He 
took  not  upon  Him  the  nature  of  every  several 
man,  hence  no  man  fVom  His  Incarnation  could 
apply  these  benefits  unto  himself  in  special ;  for 
he  might  say,  indeed  Christ  was  made  man,  and 
so  man  may  be  the  better  for  Him,  and  have 
some  interest  in  Him :  but  since  He  was  not  in- 
carnate into  me,  how  should  I  apply  this  unto 
myself  1  Why  therefore  the  all-wise  God,  who 
knew  our  weakness,  hath  so  ordained  in  the 
mystery  of  this  Holy  Sacrament,  that  it  is  a 
mystical  Incarnation  of  Christ  into  every  one 
who  receives  it.  Whence  Gregory  Nazienzen 
defines  the  Eucharist,  kKoivuvia  voadK6aeuc  toO 
Oeov,  a  Communion  of  the  Incarnation  of  God. 
For  in  that  He  aflSrms  the  Bread  to  be  His  Body, 
and  the  Wine  to  be  His  Blood ;  by  receiving 
this  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  so  changing 
it  into  the  substance  of  our  body,  and  into  our 
blood  by  way  of  nourishment,  the  Body  of 
Christ  becomes  our  body,  and  if  is  Blood  is  made 
our  blood,  and  we  become  in  a  mystical  manner 
fiesh  of  His  flesh  and  bone  of  His  bone.  And 
as  in  His  conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  He  took 
upon  Him  the  nature  of  man,  that  He  might 
save  man ;  so  in  His  Holy  Sacrament  He  takes 
upon  Him  the  nature  of  every  man  in  aingular, 
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thai  He  mi^  saim  cveiy  man  who  beeoroes 

Him  in  the  Divine  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and 
Blood.  His  real  Incarnation  was  only  in  one» 
but  His  mystical  Incarnation  in  many:  and 
hence  comes  this  Sacrament  to  be  an  instrument 
whereby  Christ  is  conveyed  unto  us,  His  bene- 
fits applied,  and  so  our  faith  confirmed.'^ — Disc.f 
Xlv.,  p.  264,  ed.  1672. 

*'  Now  we  know  (Exod.,  xix.,  13)  that  no  beast 
might  touch  the  mountain  when  the  Lord  ap- 
peared on  Mount  Sinai :  so  none  of  those  whom 
God  accounts  in  the  number  of  beasts  (as  all 
who  have  beastly  affections)  may  approach  in 
Christ's  presence,  or  come  unto  His  uble. 

**  Wherefore,  as  God  saith,  be  ye  holy,  became 
I  am  Holy ;  so  may  it  be  said  unto  all  commu- 
nicants, be  ye  holy,  because  the  Sacrament  ie  Holy. 
(Lev.,  xi.,  44,  dec.)  Whence  it  was  a  worthy 
custom  in  the  ancient  Church  for  the  Bishop  or 
Beacon  to  proclaim  at  the  Holy  Communion 
ra  &yia  rote  ayioLg,  holy  things  for  them  that  are 
holy,  holding  in  his  hands  the  Holy  SacramenU. 
And  good  reason  why ;  for  where  this  holiness 
is  not,  there,  instead  of  comfort,  the  heart  is 
more  and  more  corrupted.  Even  as  the  spider 
gets  strength  of  poison  from  the  sweetest  herbs 
and  flow^;  so  the  profane  heart  is  strengthen- 
ed in  wiilRdness  by  receiving  this  holy  and 
heavenly  food. 

**  The  heinousness  of  this  sin  is  aggravated 
in  respect  of  the  thing  received :  for  our  Apos- 
tle elsewhere  saith,  the  unworthy  receiver  be- 
comes Guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
{\  Cor.,  xi.,  27),  that  is,  he  is  guilty  of  offering 
contumely,  injury,  and  indignity  unto  Him.  St. 
Paul,  when  he  dissuades  husbands  from  misu- 
sing their  wives,  gives  this  for  a  reason,  no  num 
e^er  yet  haled  his  man  flesh:  (Eph.,  v.,  29)  and, 
may  not  I  reason  thus,  let  no  man  offer  injury 
unto  Christ,  because  He  is  flesh  of  our  flesh'l 
yea.  He  is  our  Head,  and  a  wound  or  maim  giv- 
en to  the  head  is  more  odious  and  dangeious 
than  to  another  part.  To  offer  violence  to  a 
common  person,  is  a  fault ;  to  strike  a  magis- 
trate, a  greater ;  but  to  wound  a  king,  who  is  the 
Lord's  anointed,  is  a  sin  in  the  highest  degree 
O  what  a  heinous  sin  is  it  then  to  offer  violence 
tOi  and  as  much  as  in  us  lies  to  strike  and 
wound  the  Son  of  God,  the  King  of  Kings  and 
the  Lord  of  Glory  ! 

**  To  be  fuilty  of  death  and  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  any  innocent  man,  is  a  fearful  sin ;  and 
this  made  David  cry  out.  Deliver  me,  O  Lord, 
from  blood-gudtiness.  (Psalm  h.,  14.)  How  fear- 
ful is  it  then  to  be  guiUy  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ !  Whose  heart  is  not  moved  against  the 
Jews,  when  he  hears  or  reads  tlieir  viUanies 
and  violence  offered  to  our  Blessed  Saviour! 
But  Chrysostom  gives  us  a  good  take-heed. 
Take  heed  (saith  be)  lest  thou  be  guilty  in  the  like 
kind,  by  untoorihily  receiving  of  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ment :  he  thai  defies  the  King's  body,  and  he  thai 
tears  it,  offend  both  aUke ;  the  Jews  tore  it,  thou 
defiUst  it.  Here  are  (saith  the  same  Father)  di- 
versa  peccata,  sed  par  cotUumelia ;  some  differ- 
ence of  the  sin,  but  none  of  theeontumely  there- 
in offered. 

**  Joseph  and  Nicodemns,  their  pious  devotion 
in  begging  and  embalming  the  Body  of  Christ, 
is  worthily  recorded  and  commended  to  all  gen- 
erations ;  Mary  Magdalene  in  bestowing  that 
box  of  precious  ointment  upon  His  holy  Head 


bath  gained  tn  befMlf  i 
of  her  former  inlamy :  so  if  we  receive  and 
handle  worthily  this  mystical  body  of  (%risft, 
our  portion  shall  be  whh  hoooarafole  Joseph  and 
pious  Mary  Magdalene ,  our  memories  shall  be 
as  theirs,  blessed,  and  oor  aools  as  theirs,  to  re- 
ceive nnspeakab  e  eomfort :  hot  if  we  eonie  un- 
worthily, we  join  with  Judas  and  the  Jewa.  and 
are  guilty,  as  they  were,  of  the  B«idy  and  Blood 
of  Christ.**— -Disc,  xlv.,  p.  654, 257,  268. 
BBRBERT. 
CoMS  ye  hitlier  all,  whoM  tula 

is  jpottr  waste; 
Save  your  coA  and  mend  jrmir  (sn, 
God  1b  here  prepared  and  dresi. 

And  tbt  fta>^ 
CkNf  In  whom  all  danUes  are. 
Cone  ye  hither,  all  whom  wine 
Doth  define 
Ifaraing  voa  not  to  yoor  good ; 
Weep  what  ye  have  dninh  weaSm, 

And  drUk  Tki» 
Whicb  before  ye  drink  to  Blood. 

Tbk  IffwtAnom^ 
God  to  ahew  how  fta  Hla  lovo 

Cuuld  impMve^ 
Here,  aa  broken  la  presented. 

Tbk  BAnqnsT. 

ARCHBISHOP  BRAMHALL. 

*' Having  viewed  all  your  strength  with  9 
single  eye,  I  find  not  one  of  your  argiimeots  thai 
comes  home  to  Transobstantiation.  but  only  to 
a  true  real  Presence ;  which  no  genuine  son  of 
the  Cburch  of  England  did  ever  deny,  no,  nor 
your  adversary  himself.  Christ  said,  'This  i» 
My  Body  ;*  what  He  said,  we  do  steadfastly 
beUeve.  He  said  not,  afler  this  or  that  manner, 
neque  con,  neque  sub,  neque  trans.  And,  there* 
fore,  Ve  place  it  among  the  opinions  of  the 
Schools,  not  among  the  articles  of  our  Faith. 
The  Holy  Eucharist,  which  is  the  Sacrament  of 
peace  and  unity,  ought  not  to  be  made  the  mat- 
ter of  strife  and  contention." — Works,  fol.  ed.^ 
p.  15. 

**  We  find  no  debates  or  disputes  oonoemingf 
the  Presence  of  Christ's  Body  in  tlie  Sacrament,, 
and  much  less  concerning  the  manner  of  Hin 
Presence  for  the  first  800  years. 

**Yet  all  the  time  we  find  as  dififerent  ex- 
pressions among  those  primitive  Fathers,  as 
among  our  modern  writers  at  this  day:  some 
calling  the  Sacrament  *tbe  Sign  of  Christ*» 
Body'—*  the  Figure  of  His  Body'—*  the  Symbol 
of  His  Body'— •  the  Mystery  of  His  Body'— *  the 
Examplar,'  *  Type,'  and  *  Representation  €i  His 
Body,'  saying,  *  that  the  elements  do  not  recede 
from  their  first  nature ;'  others  naming  it  *  the 
true  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,'— changed,  not 
in  shape,  but  in  nature ;'  yea.  doubting  ncn  te 
say,  that  in  this  Sacrament  *  we  see  Christ* — 
*  we  touch  Christ*—*  we  eat  Christ' — '  that  we 
fasten  our  teeth  in  His  very  Flesh,  and  make 
our  tongues  red  in  his  Blood.'  Yet,  notwith- 
standing, there  were  no  questions,  no  quarrels,, 
no  contentions  among  them ;  there  needed  no 
Councils  to  order  them,  no  conferences  to  rec- 
oncile them ;  because  they  contented  them- 
selves to  believe  that  Christ  had  said,  *  This  is 
My  Body,'  without  presuming  on  their  own 
heads  to  determine  the  manner  how  it  is  His 
Body ;  neither  weighing  all  their  own  words  so 
exactly  before  any  controversy  was  raised,  nor 
expounding  the  sayings  of  other  men  oontraiy 
to  the  analogy  of  Faith."— /<».,  p.  16. 

'*  So  grossly  is  he  mistaken  on  all  sides,  wh«k 
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lie  seilh  that  ProteBtantt  (be-  sbonlil  say  the 

English  Church,  if  be  would  speak  to  the  pur- 
pose) have  a  positive  belief  that  the  Sacrament 
iB  not  the  Body  of  Christ,  which  were  to  con- 
tradict the  words  of  Christ,  *  This  is  my  Body/ 
He  knows  better  that  Protestants  do  not  deny 
the  thing,  hut  the  bold  determination  of  the 
manner  by  Transubstantiatton." — 76.,  p.  226. 

"  Abate  us  Transubstantiation,  and  those 
things  ^hich  are  consequent  of  their  determi- 
nation of  the  manner  of  Presence,  and  we  have 
no  diflference  with  them  in  this  particular.  They 
■are  ordained  Priests  ought  to  have  power  to 
consecrate  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  that  is,  to  make  Them  present."— /^ , 
p.  485. 

BISHOP  COSIN: 

'*  Where  is  the  danger  and  what  doth  he  fear, 
as  long  as  all  they  that  believe  the  Gospel  own 
the  true  nature  and  the  Real  and  Substantial 
Presence  of  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, using  that  explication  of  St.  Bernard  con- 
cerning the  manner,  which  he  himself,  for  the 
too  great  evidence  of  truth,  dnrst  not  but  admit  1 
And  why  doth  he  own  that  the  manner  is  spirit- 
ual not  carnal,  and  then  require  a  carnal  pres- 
ence, as  to  the  manner  itself  t  As  for  us,  we 
an  openly  profess  with  St.  Bernard,  that  the 
Presence  of  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Sacra- 
ment is  spiritual,  and,  therefore,  true  and  real, 
and  with  the  same  Bernard  and  all  the  ancients, 
'we  deny  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  carnally 
cither  present  or  given.  The  thing  we  willingly 
admit,  but  humbly  and  religiously  forbear  to  in- 
quire the  manner We  confess  with  the 

Fathers,  that  this  manner  of  Presence  is  unac- 
countable and  pest  finding  out,  not  to  be  searched 
and  pried  into  by  reason,  but  believed  by  faith 
And  if  it  seems  impossible  that  the  Flesh  of 
Christ  should  descend  and  come  to  be  our  (bod 
through  so  great  a  distance,  we  must  remember 
how  much  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  exceeds 
our  sense  and  our  apprehensions,  and  how 
absurd  it  would  be  to  undertake  to  measure 
His  immensity  by  our  weakness  and  narrow 
•capacity,  and  so  make  our  foith  to  conceive  and 
believe  what  our  reason  cannot  comprehend. 

**  Yet  our  faith  does  not  cause  or  make  that 
Presence,  but  apprehends  it  as  most  truly  and 
really  effected  by  the  word  of  Christ ;  and  the 
faith  whereby  we  are  said  to  eat  the  Flesh  of 
Christ,  is  not  that  only  whereby  we  believe  that 
he  died  for  our  sins,  (for  this  faith  is  required 
and  supposed  to  precede  the  sacramental  man- 
^ucation),  but  more  properly  whereby  we  believe 
those  words  of  Christ,  ♦This  is  my  Body;' 
which  was  St.  Austin's  meaning  when  he  said, 
*  why  dost  thou  prepare  thy  stomach  and  thy 
teeth  1  Believe,  and  thou  hast  eaten.*  For  in 
this  mystical  eating,  by  the  wonderful  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  we  do  invisibly  receive  the 
substance  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  as  much 
as  if  we  should  eat  and  drink  both  visibly." — 
Hist  of  Transub.,  p.  63,  64. 

''All  that  remains  is,  that  we  should  with 
faith  and  humility  admire  this  high  and  sacred 
mystery,  which  our  tongue  cannot  sufficiently 
explain,  nor  our  heart  conceive." — Ibid, 

BISHOP  SPARROW. 
**  The  Piiest  says, '  Lift  up  your  hearts.*   For 


certainly  at  that  hour  when  we  ave  to  receive 
the  most  dreadful  Sacrament,  it  is  necessary  to 
lift  up  our  hearts  to  God. 

"Next  is  the  Consecration.  So  you  shall 
find  in  Chrysostom  and  Cyril  last  cited.  Which 
Consecration  consists  chiefly  in  rehearsing  the 
words  of  our  Saviour's  Institution,  This  is  My 
Body,  and  this  is  My  Blood,  when  the  bread 
and  wine  is  present  upon  the  Communion  Table. 
*The  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Ixird's  Supper,' 
says  St.  Chrysostom,  *  which  the  Priest  now 
makes,  is  the  same  that  Christ  gave  to  His 
Apostles,'  Ac.  Again,  'Christ  is  present  at 
the  Sacrament  now,  that  first  instituted  it.  He 
consecrates  this  also.  It  is  not  man  that  makes 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  by  consecrating 
the  holy  elements,  but  Christ  that  was  crucified 
for  us.  The  words  are  pronounced  by  the 
words  of  the  Priest,  but  the  elements  are  cdhse- 
crated  by  the  power  and  grace  of  God.  *  This 
is,'  saith  He,  *  My  Body ;'  by  this  word  the  bread 
and  wine  are  consecrated. 

*'  When  the  priest  hath  said  at  the  delivery 
of  the  Sacrament,  The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy 
body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life,  the  commu- 
nicant is  to  answer  Amen.  By  this  Amen,  pro- 
fessing his  faith  of  the  Presence  of  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood  in  that  Sacrament." — Rationale 
upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  211,  216, 
220,  ed.  Oxford,  1840. 

HAMMOND. 

"  S.  Y&it  told  me  even  tioir,  OuU  you  toould 
show  me  how  the  phrafe^  *  This  is  my  Body,  in 
the  Gospel,  interpreted  by,  this  taking  and  eating 
is  my  Body,*  was  to  be  understood:  perhaps  it  may 
now  be  time  for  you  to  pay  me  that  debt. 

*<  C.  It  is  a  fit  reason  to  do  so ;  for  this  very 
phrase  of  St.  Paul's,  *  The  Bread  which  we  brtflk 
is  the  Communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ,''  is  the 
key  to  open  that  difiScuIty,  and  indeed  perfectly 
all  one,  of  the  very  same  importance  with  that. 
This  breaking,  taking,  eating  of  the  Bread,  this 
whole  action  is  the  real  communication  of  the 
Body  of  Christ  to  me,  and  is  therefore  by  some 
ancient  writers  called  by  a  word  which  signifies 
the  participation  (communication  and  participa- 
tion being  the  same,  only  one  referred  to  the 
giver,  the  other  to  the  receiver),  the  very  giving 
Christ's  Body  to  me ;  that  as  verily  as  I  eat  the 
bread  in  my  mouth,  so  verily  God  in  Heaven 
bestows  on  me,  communicates  to  me  the  Body 
of  the  crucified  Saviour.  And  so  all  that  I  told 
you  of  the  full  sense  of  that  phrase,  *  Communi- 
cation of  Christie  Body,^  is  again  to  be  repeated 
here  to  make  up  the  sense  of  those  words, 
*  This  is  my  Body ;'  which  being  so  largely  en- 
larged on,  I  need  not  now  repeat  it  to  you." 
-^Practical  Catechism,  p.  364,  ed.  1716. 

BISHOP  FELL.—"  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles" 
"  For  this  Holy  Ceremony  was  not  instituted 
by  us  for  -eating  and  drinking,  but  by  the  Lord 
Himself,  for  a  sacred,  solemn  commemoration 
of  His  death,  and  to  be  approached  with  all  rev- 
erpnce  and  great  preparation,  as  being  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  the  Lord."^On  1  Cor.,  xi.,  23. 

THORNDIKE. 
"  Upon  these  premises,  I  am  content  to  go  to 
issue  as  concerns  the  sense  of  the  Caiholie 
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Church  in  this  point.  If  it  can  anywhere  be 
showed  that  the  Church  did  ever  pray  that  the 
Flesh  and  Blood  might  be  substituted  instead  of 
the  elements,  under  the  accidents  of  them,  then 
I  am  content  that  this  be  counted  henceforth  the 
Sacramental  Presence  of  them  in  the  Eucharist. 
But  if  the  Church  only  pray  that  the  Spirit  of 
God,  coming  down  upon  the  elements,  may 
make  them  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  so 
that  they  which  received  them  may  be  filled 
with  the  grace  of  His  spirit ;  then  is  it  not  the 
sense  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  can  oblige 
any  man  to  believe  the  abolishing  of  the  ele- 
ments, in  their  bodily  substance ;  because,  sup- 
posing that  they  remain,  they  may  nevertheless 
become  the  instrument  of  God's  Spirit  to  con- 
"vey  the  operation  thereof  to  them  that  are  dis- 
po^d  to  receive  it,  no  otherwise  than  His  Flesh 
ana  Blood  conveyed  the  eflScacy  thereof  upon 
earth.  And  that,  I  suppose,  is  reason  enough 
to  call  it  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  Sacra- 
mentally,  that  is  to  say,  as  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist.  It  is  not  here  to  be  denied,  that 
all  ecclesiastical  writers  do,  with  one  mouth, 
bear  witness  to  the  Presence  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  Neither  will 
any  one  of  them  be  found  to  ascribe  it  to  any- 
thing but  the  consecration,  or  that  to  any  faith, 
but  that  upon  which  the  Church  professeth  to 
proceed  to  the  celebrating  of  it.  And  upon  this 
account,  when  they  speak  of  the  elements,  sup- 
posing the  consecration  to  have  passed  upon 
them,  they  always  call  them  by  the^name  not 
of  their  b4>dily  substance,  but  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  which  they  are  become."— Epi- 
logue, iii.,  4,  p.  30. 

L'ESTRANGE'S  ALLIANCE,  c.  vii.,  p.  209. 
Commendiig  on  the  Form  of  Adminiamtioii. 
"  The  Body  of  our  Lord,  «|<.]  If  you  take  a 
view  uf  the  elder  forms,  as  they  stand  lateral  to 
the  Common  Prayer,  you  may  perceive  this  con- 
stituted by  the  coupling  and  uniting  of  the  other 
two,  which  were  before  unlawfully  divorced ; 
for  the  first  form  in  the  first  book,  excluding  the 
words  commemorative  of  Christ^-s  Death  and 
Passion,  which  those  Divine  Mysteries  were  or- 
dered to  represent,  as  it  is  the  precise  formula 
of  the  Mass-Book,  so  might  it  be  suspected  as 
over-serviceable  to  the  doctrine  of  Transubstan^ 
tiation,  to  which  the  Romanists  applied  it. 
Again,  in  the  next  Book,  the  Commemoration 
being  let  in,  and  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
shut  out,  that  Real  Presence  which  all  sound 
Protestants  seem  to  allow,  might  probably  be 
implied  to  be  denied.  Excellently  well  done 
therefore  was  it  of  Q.  Elizabeth's  Reformers,  to 
link  them  both  together ;  for  between  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the 
Sacramental  Commemoration  of  his  Passion, 
there  is  so  inseparable  a  league,  as  subsist  (hey 
cannot,  unless  they  consist.  A  Sacramental 
Verity  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  there  cannot 
be,  without  the  Commemoration  of  his  Death 
and  Passion,  because  Christ  never  promised  his 
Mysterious  (but  Real)  Presence,  but  in  reference 
to  such  Commemoration ;  nor  can  there  be  a 
true  Commemoration  without  the  Body  and 
BUmkI  exhibited  and  participated  ;  because 
Christ  gave  not  those  visible  elements,  but  his 
Body  and  Blood  to  make  that  spiritual  represen- 
tation.*' 


Ibid.,  chap.  X.,  p.  dOO. 
**  Indeed,  if  consecration  be  of  any  import,  if 
with  God  it  reconcileth  anything  effectual  to- 
wards the  making  those  elements  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  if  in  us  it  create  any  greater 
reverence  to  those  dreadful  Mysteries,  ibeo  cer- 
tainly that  consecration  must  excel  all  othen 
which  is  made  in  the  full  congrpgaiiou." 

TAYLOR. 
'*  It  was  happy  with  Christendom,  when  she» 
in  this  article,  retained  the  same  simplicity 
which  she  always  was  bound  to  do  in  her  man- 
ners and  intercourse;  that  is,  to  believe  the 
thing  heartily,  and  not  to  inquire  curiously ;  and. 
there  was  peace  in  this  article  for  almost  a  thou- 
sand years  together ;  and  yet  that  transobstan- 
tiaiion  was  not  determined  I  hope  to  make  very 
evident ;  *  In  synaxi  transubstantiationem  sero 
definivit  ecclesia :  diu  satis  erat  credere,  sivo 
sub  pane  consecrate,  sive  quocunqne,  modo- 
adesse  verum  Corpus  Christi  ;*  so  said  the  great 
Erasmus:  'It  was  late  before  the  Church  de- 
fined transubstantiation  \  for  a  long  time  togeth- 
er it  did  suffice  to  believe,  that  the  true  Body  of 
Christ  was  present,  whether  under  consecrated 
bread  or  any  other  way  :*  so  the  thing  was  be- 
lieved, the  manner  was  not  stood  upon.  And  it 
is  a  famous  saying  of  Durandus :  '  Verbum  au- 
dimus,  motum  sentimus,  modum  nescimus,  pre- 
sentium  credimus :'  *  We  hear  the  word,  we  per- 
ceive the  motion,  we  know  not  the  manner,  but 
we  believe  the  presence ;'  and  Ferns,  of  whom 
Sixtus  Senensis  afiSnns  that  he  was  *  vir  nobil- 
iter  doctus,  plus  et  eruditus,*  hath  these  wurds : 
*  Cum  certum  sit  ibi  esse  Corpus  Christi,  quid 
osus  est  disputare,  num  panis  substantia  man- 
eat,  vel  non  V  '  When  it  is  certain  that  Christ's 
body  is  there,  what  need  we  dispute  whether 
the  substance  of  bread  remain  or  no!'  and 
therefore  Cuthbert  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Duresme» 
would  have  every  one  left  to  his  conjecture 
concernhig  the  matter  :  *  De  modo  quo  id  fierit, 
satius  erat  curiosum  quemque  relinquere  sue 
conjecturse,  sicut  liberem  fuit  ante  Concilium, 
Lateranum  :*  *  Before  the  Lateran  Council,  it 
was  free  for  every  one  to  opine  as  they  please» 
and  it  were  better  it  were  so  now.'  But  St. 
Cyril  would  not  allow  so  much  liberty ;  not  that 
he  would  have  the  manner  determined,  but  not 
so  much  as  thought  upon.  *  Firmam  fidem  myte- 
riis  adhihentes,  nunquam  in  tam  sublimibus  re- 
bus, illud  quomodo,  aut  cogitemus  aut  profera- 
bus.*  For  if  we  go  about  to  think  it  or  under- 
stand it,  we  lose  our  labour.  *  Quomodo  enim 
id  fiat,  ne  in  mente  intelligere,  nee  lingua  dicere 
possumus,  sed  silentio  et  firm&  fide  id  susctpi- 
mus  :*  '  We  can  perceive  the  thing  by  faith,  bat 
cannot  express  it  in  words,  nor  understand  it 
with  our  mind,'  said  St.  Bernard.  '  Oportet  ig- 
itur  (it  is  at  last,  after  the  steps  of  the  former 
progress,  come  to  be  a  duty),  nos  in  sumtionibos 
divinonim  mysteriorum,  indubitatam  retinere 
fidem,  et  non  quserere  quo  pacto.'  The  sum  is 
this ;  The  manner  was  defined  but  very  lately: 
there  is  no  need  at  all  to  dispute  it ;  no  advan- 
tage by  it ;  and  therefore  it  were  better  it  were 
left  at  liberty  to  every  man  to  think  as  he  pleas- 
es, for  so  it  was  in  the  Church  for  above  a  thou- 
sand years  together ;  and  yet  it  were  better, 
men  would  not  at  all  trouble  themselves  con- 
cerninc^  it ;  for  it  is  a  thing  impossible  to  be  on- 
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dofstood  \  and  therefore  it  is  not  fit  to  be  in- 
qaired  tLfier,'"-— Real  Presence,  vol.  ix.,  p.  491-23. 

**The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
generally  of  the  Protestants,  in  this  article,  is — 
that  alter  the  Minister  of  the  holy  Mysteries 
hath  rightly  prayed,  and  blessed  or  consecrated 
the  Bread  and  Wine,  the  symbols  become 
changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
after  a  sacranental,  that  is,  in  a  spiritual  real 
manner :  so  that  aU  that  worthily  communicate, 
do  by  faith  receive  Christ  really,  effectually,  to 
all  the  purposes  of  His  Passion  :  the  wicked  re- 
ceive not  Christ,  but  the  bare  symbols  only  ;  but 
yet  to  their  hurt,  because  the  offer  of  Christ  is 
rejected,  and  they  pollute  the  Blood  of  the  cove- 
nant, by  using  it  as  an  unholy  thing.  The  result 
of  which  doctrine  is  this :  It  is  bread,  and  it  is 
Christ's  Body.  It  is  bread  in  substance,  Christ 
in  the  Sacrament ;  and  Christ  is  as  really  given 
to  all  that  Tire  truly  disposed,  as  the  symbols 
are ;  each  as  they  can ;  Christ  as  Christ  can  be 
given ;  the  Bread  and  Wine  as  they  can  ;  and 
to  the  same  real  purposes,  to  which  they  are 
designed  :  and  Christ  does  as  really  nourish  and 
sanctify  the  soul,  as  the  elements  do  the  body." 
— /^d.,  424. 

**  This  may  suffice  for  the  word  '  real,'  which 
the  English  Papists  much  use,  but,  as  it  appears, 
>Bvith  much  les?  reason  than  the  suns  of  the 
Church  of  England :  and  when  the  Real  Pres- 
ence is  denied,  the  word  *reaP  is  taken  for 
*  natural,'  and  does  not  signify  *  transcendenter,' 
or  in  his  just  and  most  proper  signification. 
Bat  the  word  *  substantialiter'  is  also  used  b]i 
Protestants  in  this  question,  which  I  suppose 
may  be  the  same  with  that  which  is  in  the  Ar- 
ticle of  Trent,  *  Sacramentaliter  praesens  Salva- 
tor  8ubstanti&  su&  nobis  adest,' '  in  substance, 
but  after  a  Sacramental  manner ;'  which  words 
if  they  may  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Protestants  use  them,  that  is,  really,  truly, 
without  fiction  or  the  help  of  fancy,  but  *  in  rei 
veritate,'  so,  as  Philo  calls  spiritual  things,  dv- 
ayKaioTOToi  ovaiait  *  most  necessary,  useful,  and 
material  substances,'  it  might  become  an  in- 
strument of  a  united  confession."  . . .  Jbid.,  p. 
427. 

*'  One  thing  more  I  am  to  note  in  order  to  the 
same  purposes ;  that,  in  the  explication  of  this 
question,  it  is  much  insisted  upon,  that  it  be  in- 
quired whether,  when  we  say  we  believe  Christ's 
Body  to  be  '  really'  in  the  sacrament,  we  mean, 
'that  Body,  that  Flesh,  that  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,'  that  was  crucified,  dead,  and  bu- 
ried? I  answer,  I  know  none  else  that  He 
had,  or  hath  :  there  is  but  one  Body  of  Christ 
natural  and  gloriOed;  but  he  that  says,  that 
Body  is  glorified,  which  was  crucified,  says  it  is 
the  same  Body,  but  not  after  the  same  manner : 
and  so  it  is  in  the  Sacrament ;  we  eat  and  drink 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  that  was  broken 
and  poured  forth ;  for  there  is  no  other  body, 
no  other  blood,  of  Christ ;  but  though  it  is  the 
same  which  we  eat  and  drink,  yet  it  is  in  anoth- 
er manner :  and  therefore,  when  any  of  the 
Protestant  divines,  or  any  of  the  fathers,  deny 
that  Body  which  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
that  which  was  crucified,  to  be  eaten  in  the 
Sacrament, — as  Bertram,  as  St.  Jerome,  as 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  expressly  affirm ;  the 
meaning  is  easy — they  intend  that  it  is  not  eat- 
en in  a  natural  sense ;  and  then  calling  it  *  cor- 


pus spirituale,  the  word  *  spiritual'  is  not  a  sub- 
stantial prediction,  but  is  an  affirmation  of  the 
manner,  though  in  disputation,  it  be  made  the 
predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  the  opposite' 
member  of  a  distinction.  *That  Body  which 
was  crucified,  is  not  that  Body  that  is  eaten  in 
the  Sacrament' — if  the  intention  of  the  proposi- 
tion be  to  speak  of  the  eating  it  in  the  same 
manner  of  being;  but  'that  Body  which  was 
crucified,  the  same  Body  we  do  eat' — if  the  in- 
tention be  to  speak  of  the  same  thing  in  several  ^ 
manners  of  being  and  operating ;  and  this  I 
noted,  that  we  may  not  be  prejudiced  by  words, 
when  the  notion  is  certain  and  easy  :  and  thus- 
far  is  the  sense  of  our  doctrine  in  this  article.'* 
—Ilnd.,  430. 

*'  In  this  Feast,  all  Christ  and  Christ's  Pas- 
sion, and  all  His  graces,  the  blessings  and  e^ 
fects  of  His  suffisrings  are  conveyed." — Hotjf 
Living,  vol.  iv.,  p.  2Qj3. 

"  When  the  holy  man  stands  at  the  Table  of 
Blessing,  and  ministers  the  rite  of  Consecration,, 
then  do  as  the  Angels  do,  who  behold,  and  love, 
and  wonder  that  the  Son  of  God  should  bec(»me 
Food  to  the  souls  of  His  servants  ;  that  He  whe 
cannot  suffer  any  change  or  lessening  should  be 
broken  into  pieces  and  enter  into  the  b<}dy  to^ 
support  and  nourish  the  spirit,  and  yet  remain 
in  heaven  while  he  descends  to  thee  upon  earth  ; 
that  He  who  hath  essential  felicity  should  be- 
come miserable  and  die  for  thee,  and  then  give 
himself  to  thee,  forever  to  redeem  thee  Uoat 
sin  and  misery." — Ibid.,  p.  269. 

"  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  heavenly  Fathev, 
according  to  Thy  glorious  mercies  and  promises, 
send  Thy  Holy  Ghost  upon  our  hearts,  and  let 
Him  also  descend  upon  these  gilts,  that  by  His 
good.  His  holy.  His  glorious  Presence,  He  majr 
sanctify  and  enlighten  our  hearts,  and  He  majF 
bless  and  sanctify  these  gifts, 

**  That  this  Bread  may  become  the  Holy  Body 
of  Christ.  Amen. 

"  And  this  Chalice  may  become  the  lil'e  giving 
Blood  of  Christ.  Amen." 

— Office  for  the  Hcly  Communion,  vol.  xv.,  p.  299. 
"  In  the  act  of  receiving,  exercise  acts  of  faith 
with  much  confidence  and  resignation,  believing 
it  not  u>  be  common  bread  and  wine,  but  holy  in 
their  use,  holy  in  their  signification,  holy  in  their 
change,  and  holy  in  their  efifect :  and  believe,  if 
thou  art  a  worthy  communicant,  thou  dost  as 
verily  receive  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  to  all  ef- 
fects and  purposes  of  the  Spirit,  as  thou  dost  re- 
ceive the  blessed  elements  into  thy  mouth,  that 
thou  puttest  thy  finger  to  His  hand,  and  thy 
hand  into  His  side,  and  thy  lips  to  His  fnmtinel 
of  blood,  sucking  life  from  His  heart  -,  and  yet 
if  thou  dost  communicate  unworthily,  thou  eat- 
est  and  drinkost  Christ  to  thy  danger,  and  death, 
and  destruction.  Dispute  not  concerning  the 
secret  of  the  mystery,  and  the  nicety  of  the 
ro  Aner  of  Christ's  Presence ;  it  is  sufficient  te 
thee,  that  Christ  shall  be  present  to  thy  soul,  as 
an  instrument  of  grace,  as  a  pledge  of  the  resur- 
rection, as  the  earnest  of  glory  and  immortality, 
and  a  means  of  many  intermedial  blessings,, 
even  all  such  as  are  necessary  for  thee,  and  are 
in  order  to  thy  salvation.  And  to  make  ail  this 
good  to  thee,  there  is  nothing  necessary  on  thy 
part  but  a  hcdy  life,  and  a  true  belief  of  all  the 
sayings  of  Christ ;  among  which,  indefinitely 
assent  to  the  words  of  institution,  and  believe 
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rthat  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Sacrament,  gives  thee 
Hi8  Body  and  Hi^BIood.  He  that  believes  not 
this,  is  not  a  Chnslian.  He  that  believes  so 
much,  needs  not  to  inquire  farther,  nor  to  en- 
tangle his  faith  by  disbelieving  his  sense.'* — Ho- 
ly Livings  vol.  if.,  p.  172. 

"  And  therefore  the  Christian  ministry  hav- 
ing greater  privileges,  and  being  honoured  with 
attrectation  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
and  offices  serving  to  a  better  covenant,  may 
with  greater  argument  be  accounted  excellent, 
honourable,  and  royal."-.-i)iwn«  Institution  of 
Office  Ministerial^  t.  6,  ^  9,  vol.  xiv.,  467. 

BISHOP  KEN. 

"  I  believe,  O  crucified  Lord,  that  the  Bread 
•which  we  break  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Mysteries  in  the  communication  of  Thy  Body, 
and  the  Cup  of  blessing  Vhich  we  bless  is  the 
communication  of  Thy  Blood,  and  that  Thou 
dost  as  effectually  and  really  convey  Thy  Body 
and  Blood  to  our  souls  by  the  Bread  and  Wine, 
as  Thou  didst  Thy  Holy  Spirit  by  Thy  breath 
to  Thy  disciples,  for  which  all  love,  all  glory  be 
to  Thee. 

V  Lord,  what  nepd  I  labour  in  vain  to  search 
out  the  manner  of  Thy  mysterious  Presence  in 
the  Sacrament,  when  my  love  assures  me  Thou 
art  there  1  All  the  faithful  who  approach  Thee, 
with  prepared  hearts,  they  well  know  Thou  art 
there ;  they  feel  the  virtue  of  divine  love  going 
oot  of  Thee  to  heal  their  infirmities  and  to  in- 
flame their  affections ;  for  which  all  love,  all 
^lory  be  to  Thee. 

*'  O  God  Incarnate,  how  Thon  canst  give  us 
Thy  Flesh  to  eat  and  Thy  Blood  to  drink ;  how 
Thy  Flesh  is  meat  indeed ;  how  Thou  who  art 
in  heaven  art  present  on  the  Altar,  I  can  by  no 
means  explain  ;  but  I  firmly  believe  it  all,  be- 
«aQse  Thou  hast  said  it,  and  firmly  rely  on  Thy 
iove  and  on  Thy  Omnipotence  to  make  good  Thy 
word,  though  the  manner  of  doing  it  1  cannot 
comprehend.'*— -^apoM/ton  of  the  Church  Cote- 


BISHOP  HACKETT. 
''That  which  astonisheth  the  communicant 
and  ravisheih  his  heart  is,  that  this  Feast  afford 
no  worse  meal  than  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Saviour.  These  He  gave  for  the  life  of  the 
world,  these  are  the  repast  of  this  Supper,  and 
these  we  truly  partake.  For  there  is  not  only 
the  visible  reception  of  the  outward  signs,  but 
an  invisible  reception  of  the  thing  signified. 
There  is  far  more  than  a  shadow,  than  a  type, 
than  a  figure.  Christ  did  not  propose  a  sign  at 
that  hour,  but  also  he  gave  us  a  GUI,  and  that 
Gift  really  and  effectually  is  Himself,  which  is 
all  one  as  you  would  say,  spiritually  Himself; 
for  spiritual  union  is  the  most  true  and  real 
union  that  can  be.  That  which  is  promised, 
and  faith  takes  it,  and  hath  it,  is  not  ficffbn, 
fancy,  opinion,  falsity,  but  substance  and  verity. 
Therefore  it  cannot  choose  but  that  a  real  union 
must  follow  between  Christ  and  us,  as  there  is 
a  union  of  all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  animation 
of  one  soul But  faiih  is  the  mouth  where- 
with we  eat  His  Body  and  drink  His  Blood,  not 
the  mouth  of  a  man,  but  of  a  faithful  man,  for 
we  hunger  after  Him  not  with  a  corporeal  appe- 
tite but  a  spiritual,  therefore  our  eating  must  be 
apiritual,  and  not  corporeal.    Yet  thia  is  a  real 


substantial  partaking  of  Christ  cnieified,  broken. 
His  Flesh  bleeding,  His  wounds  gaping :  so  He 
is  exhibited,  so  we  are  sure  to  receive  Him, 
which  doth  not  only  touch  our  outward  senses 
in  the  elements,  but  pass  through  into  the  de^h 
of  the  soul.  For  in  true  divinity  real  and  spirit- 
ual are  aequipolleot : A  mystery  neither  to 

be  set  out  in  words,  nor  to  be  comprehended 
sufficiently  in  the  mind,  bnt  M  be  adored  by 
faith,  says  Calvin.** — Christian  CmsolalUmM,  Bp. 
Taylor's  Works,  ed.  Heber,  vol.  i.,  p.  162. 

BISHOP  BEVERIDGE. 
<*  When  we  hear  the  words  of  Conseeratkm. 
repeated  as  they  came  from  our  Lord*s  owa 
mouth,  *  This  is  my  Body  which  is  given  for 
you,*  and  *  This  is  my  Blood  which  was  shed 
for  you,  and  for  many,  for  the  remission  of 
sins  ;*  we  are  then  steadfastly  to  believe,  that 
although  the  substance  of  the  Bread  and  Wine 
still  remain,  yet  now  it  is  not  common  bread 
and  wine,  as  to  its  use ;  but  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  in  that  Sacramental  senae  wherein 
He  spake  the  words. . . .  When  it  comes  to  oar 
turn  to  receive  it,  then  we  are  to  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  bread  and  wine,  and  the  Mintster, 
and  everything  else  that  is  or  can  be  seen^  and 
fix  our  faith,  as  it  is  "  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen,**  wholly  and  solely  open  oar  blessflS 
Saviour,  as  offering  us  his  own  Body  and  Blood 
to  preserve  our  bodies  and  souls  to  everiastiag 
life,  which  we  are  therefore  to  receive  by  faitb, 
as  it  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  sted- 
ifastly  believing  it  to  be,  as  our  Saviour  said, 
*  His  Body  and  Blood,*  which  our  Church  teaches 
us  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by 
the  faithful  in  the  Lord*s  Supper." — Neussity 
and  Advantage  of  Frequent  Communion,  p.  90i, 
5,  ed.  1721. 

"Whereby  He  plainly  signified,  that  what 
He  now  gave  them  to  eat  and  drink,  He  wonU 
have  them  look  upon  it,  and  receive  it,  not  as 
common  bread  and  wine,  but  as  his  Body  and 
Blood;  the  one  as  broken,  the  other  aa  shed, 
for  their  sins.** — Catechism^  p.  125. 

'*  Hence  also  it  is,  that  our  Chorch  requires 
us  to  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament  kneeling,  not 
out  of  any  respect  to  the  creatures  of  Bread  and 
Wine,  but  to  put  us  in  mind  that  Almighty  God 
our  Creator  and  Redeemer,  the  only  object  of 
all  religious  worship,  is  there  specially  present, 
offering  His  own  Body  and  Blood  to  us,  that  we 
may  so  act  our  faith  in  Him,  and  express  our 
sense  of  His  goodness  to  us,  and  our  unworthi  • 
ness  of  it,  in  the  most  humble  posture  that  we 
can.  And,  indeed,  could  the  Church  be  sore 
that  all  her  members  would  receive  as  they 
ought  with  faith,  she  need  not  to  command 
them  to  receive  it  kneeling ;  for  they  could  not 
do  it  any  other  way :  for  how  can  I  pray  in 
faith  to  Almighty  God,  to  preserve  both  my 
body  and  soul  to  everlasting  life,  and  not  make 
ray  body  as  well  as  soul,  bow  down  before  him  1 
How  can  I  by  faith  behold  my  Saviour  coming 
to  me,  and  offering  me  His  own  Body  and 
Blood,  and  not  fall  down  and  worship  him! 
Huw  can  I  by  faith  lay  hold  upon  the  pardon 
of  my  sins,  as  there  sealed  and  delivered  to  me, 
and  receive  it  any  otherwise  than  upon  my 
knees  1  I  dare  not,  I  cannot  do  it.  And  they 
who  can,  have  too  much  cause  to  suspect,  that 
they  do  not  discern  the  Lord's  Body,  and  thare- 
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fore  cannot  receive  it  worthily.  Be  sure,  oar 
receiving  the  blessed  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
as  the  Catholic  Church  always  did,  in  an  hum- 
t>le  and  adoring  posture,  is  both  an  argument 
and  excitement  of  our  faith  in  Him.  By  it  we 
demonstrate,  that  we  discern  the  Lord^s  Body, 
and  believe  Him  to  be  present  with  us  in  a  par- 
ticular sacramental  sense,  and  by  it  we  excite 
and  stir  up  both  ourselves  and  others  to  act  our 
ifaith  more  steadfastly  upon  Him,  in  that  by  our 
adoring  Him,  we  actually  acknowledge  him  to 
t>e  God,  as  well  as  man;  and,  therefore,  on 
'Whom  we  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
believe  and  trust  for  our  salvation." — On  Fre- 
^uenl  Communion^  p.  208. 

BISHOP  BULL. 

<*  We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  ancient  Fa- 
thers geners^ly  teach,  that  the  Bread  and  Wine 
in  the  Eucharist,  by  or  upon  the  consecration 
of  them,  do  become,  and  are  made  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ.  But  we  know  also,  that 
though  they  do  not  all  explain  themselves  in 
the  same  way,  yet  they  do  all  declare  their  sense 
to  be  very  dissonant  from  the  doctrine  of  sub- 
stantiation. Some  of  the  most  ancient  doctors 
of  the  Church,  as  Justin  Martyr  and  Ireneus, 
seem  to  have  had  this  notion,  that  by  or  upon 
the  sacerdotal  Benediction,  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
or  a  divine  virtue  from  Christ,  descends  upon 
the  elements,  and  accompanies  them  to  all 
worthy  communicants,  and  that  therefore  they 
are  said  to  be  and  are  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ ;  th^  same  Divinity  which  is  hyni^stati- 
oally  united  to  the  Body  of  Christ  in  Ifcavenn- 
being  virtually  united  to  the  elements  of  Bread 
and  Wine  on  earth.  Which  also  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  all  the  ancient  Liturgies,  in 
which  it  is  prayed  that  God  would  send  down 
his  Spirit  upon  the  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Eu- 
•charist.*' — Answer  to  Bostuet.  Hickts'i  Corir 
troversial  Discourse ^  vol.  i.,  p.  249. 

HICKES. 

**  Nay,  I  maintain,  that  no  other  interpreta- 
tion of  these  words  (St.  Lake,  xxii.,  18,  the 
'Words  of  institution)  can  be  invented,  which 
shall  either  be  more  probable  than  this  of  ours, 
or  more  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  our  Savioar. 
And  indeed  that  this  is  the  true  and  only  mean- 
ing of  the  text  I  conclude  from  hence,  that  the 
Primitive  Church  always  taught  and  understood 
it  in  this  sense.  And  this  I  will  now  make 
good  by  a  cloud  of  most  unquestionable  wit- 
nesses. 

"  And  first  let  us  hear  St.  Ireneus,  St.  Poly- 
oarp^s  contemporary,  a  most  egregious  asserter 
of  Apostolical  Tradition.  In  his  fourth  book, 
being  to*  prove  against  the  Marcionites  that  Je- 
sus Christ  was  the  Son  of  the  One  true  God, 
who  made  the  world,  and  instituted  the  law  of 
Moses  for  the  Jews,  he  draws  his  argument 
from  the  oblation  of  the  Eucharist :  and  our 
opinion,  says  he,  "  is  agreeable  to  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  the  Eucharist  does  reciprocally  confirm 
our  opinion :  for  we  offer  unto  the  Lord  those 
things  which  are  His,  congruously  declaring 
the  communication  and  the  unity  both  of  the 
Flesh  and  Spirit."  And  then  follow  these  words : 
••  For  as  the  Bread  which  is  from  the  earth, 
partaking  of  the  invocation  of  God,  is  no  longer 
eommon  bread,  bat  the  Eucharist,  oonsisting  of 
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two  things,  an  earthly  and  a  beovehly :  so  also 
our  bodies,  partakinjgr  of  the  Eucharist,  are  no 
longer  mere  corruptible  bodies,  but  have  hope 
of  a  resurrection."  In  this  passage  the  holy 
father  does  most  expressly  assert,  that  the  Bread 
18  made  the  Eucharist,  that  is,  the  Body  of  Je- 
sus Christ  by  invocation  of  God,  to  wit,  by  con- 
secration, as  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  se- 
quel. In  his  fifth  book  the  same  holy  father 
disputes  against  Yalentinus;  and  maintains, 
that  Jesus  Christ  assumed  the  human  nature 
truly  and  really,  and  not  only  in  appearance,  as 
some  heretics  dreamed.  And  to  prove  this  also, 
he  applies  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
"And  thus,"  says  he,  "to  wit,  aceoiding  to 
these  things,  neither  has  the  Lord  redeemed  us 
with  His  Blood ;  nor  is  the  Cup  of  the  Eucha- 
rist the  Communication  of  His  Blood ;  nor  the 
Bread  which  we  break  the  communication  of 
His  Body:"  and  a  little  after  he  has  these 
words:  "when  therefore  both  the  Bread  bro- 
ken, and  the  Cup  mixed,  have  partaken  of  the 
Word  of  God,  they  become  the  Eucharist  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ."— CftrwftAn  Priesi. 
hood,  App.,p.  cccclxxxii. 

DEAN  COMBER. 

"  Only  we  must  note,  that  this  Amen  in  the 
end  of  this  [Consecration]  prayer  was  ancient- 
ly spoken  by  the  people  with  a  loud  voice ;  not 
only  to  show  their  joining  in  the  desire  that  the 
elements  may  become  truly  consecrated,  but 
also  to  declare  their  firm  belief  that  they  are 
now  to  be  esteemed  as  the  very  body  and  Blood 
of  Christ ;  let  us,  therefore,  here  most  devoutly 
seal  all  that  the  priest  hath  done,  and  unfeign- 
edly  testify  our  faith  by  a  hearty  Amen.  Lord, 
it  is  done  as  Thou  hast  commanded,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  the  mystery  is  rightly  accomplished ;  I 
am  persuaded  that  here  is  that  which  my  soul 
lungelh  after,  a  crucified  Saviour  communica- 
ting himself  to  poor  penitent  sinners.  O  let  me 
be  reckoned  among  that  number,  and  then  I  shall 
assuredly  receive  Thee,  Holy  Jesus.  Amen." 
—Companion  to  the  Temple^  vol.  i.,  fol ,  p.  643. 

"  SliJl,  we  do  believe  that  every  duly  disposed 
communicant  doth  receive  really  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  in  and  by  these  elements,  but 
it  is  by  faith  and  not  by  sense.  If  we  receive 
them  in  the  manner,  and  to  the  end  which 
Christ  appointed,  they  give  us  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  His  love  and  all-sufficient  merit,  and 
thereby  Invite  our  faith  to  embrace  this  crucified 
Redeemer,  as  the  satisfaction  for  our  sins; 
whereupon  He  (who  is  most  ready  to  close  with 
penitent  sinners)  doth  by  this  rite  of  His  own 
appointing,  give  Himself  and  the  salutary  bene- 
fits of  His  death  into  such,  and  although  the 
manner  be  mysterious,  yet  the  advantages  are 
real,  and  the  effect  more  certain  than  if  we  ate 
or  drank  His  natural  fiesh  and  blood."— 76.,. d. 
640.  '^ 

AN  ACT  OF  FAITH. 


"O  Eternal  Word  of  God,  by  whose  power 
all  things  were  made,  I  will  not  ask  how  Thou 
canst  give  me  thy  Flesh  to  eat ;  because  I  am 
abundantly  satisfied  in  Thy  saying,  *  This  is  My 
Body :'  since  thou  canst  make  it  become  to  me 
whatsoever  Thou  sayest  it  is.  I  believe.  Lord, 
help  my  unbelief!   What  though  my  senses  as- 
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Bure  me,  the  outward  substance  and  its  acoi* 
dents  still  remain ;  yet  my  faith  and  my  experi- 
ence tell  me  there  is  an  efficacy  therein,  beyond 
the  power  of  any  other  thing.  Alas !  the  Flesh 
would  profit  me  nothing,  John,  ir.,  63.  for  he  that 
is  joined  to  Thee  must  be  one  spirit,  1  Cor.,  yi., 
17.  Oh  let  these  sacred  Symbols  therefore  make 
me  partaker  of  Thy  nature,  and  a  partner  in 
Thy  merits :  let  them  unite  me  to  Thee,  ingraft 
me  in  Thee,  and  make  That  Body  mine  which 
did  suffer  death  for  me.  and  then  I  shall  seek 
no  farther,  but  be  more  happy  than  if  I  could 
understand  all  mysteries:  sore  I  am,  This  is 
thy  Body  in  Sacrament,  it  communicates  to  us 
the  blessings  and  benefit  thereof,  and  though 
presented  by  a  figure,  and  by  a  holy  rite,  yet  it 
is  to  all  purposes  that  which  it  doth  represent ; 
I  will  therefore  receive  4t  as  Thy  Body,  and 
esteem  it  infinitely  above  all  other  Aiod,  that  I 
may  not  be  judged  for  not  discerning  Thy  Body. 
O  let  it  be  unto  me  according  to  my  faith. 
Amen."— 76.,  p.  647. 

**  It  will  not  sufBce  roe,  dearest  Saviour,  to 
receive  Thee  in  part  only,  for  I  must  be  wholly 
Thine,  and  (blessed  be  Thy  name)  Thou  art 
^willing  to  be  wholly  mine  aUo.  Thou  hast  al- 
ready given  me  Hiy  Holy  Body  to  cleanse  my 
nature,  and  now  Thou  art  preparing  Thy  pre- 
cious blood  to  wash  away  my  guilt.  My  sins 
have  poured  out  every  drop  thereof,  wherefore 
Thou  presentest  it  to  me  itself,  to  show  how 
truly  Thou  didst  suffer  death  for  me.  And  now, 
0  my  Redeemer,  Thou  hast  said,  This  Cup  is 
the  Communion  of  Thy  blood,  and  Thy  truth  is 
unquestionable,  Thy  power  is  infinite,  and  Thy 
love  was  such,  that  Thou  gavest  Thy  heart's 
blood  for  me.  I  will  receive  it  therefore  as  the 
blood  of  the  Everlasting  Covenant,  the  seal  of 
all  the  promises  of  Thy  Holy  Gospel." 

*'  The  second  happiness  assured  by  this  Holy 
Eucharist  is,  that  we  are  thereby  united  to  Je- 
sus, so  as  to  have  fellowship  with  Him,  1  John, 
i.,  3,  and  in  St.  Paurs  phrase  we  do  thereby  be- 
come members  of  His  Body,  of  His  Flesh,  and  of 
His  Bone,  Eph.,  v.,  30,  for  He  gives  us  himself  to 
be  our  food,  with  intent  that  He  may  be  one 
with  us,  and  we  with  Him.  As  some  have  made 
their  leagues  of  friendship  by  drinking  each  oth- 
er's blood,  thereby  intending  to  create  a  sympa- 
.  thy,  and  as  it  were  to  mingle  souls :  and  since 
we  have  been  fed  with  that  Food,  with  which 
God  feeds  his  dearest  children,  and  have  parti- 
cipated of  that  Spirit  which  quickens  the  great 
mystical  body  of  Christ,  I  Cor.,  xii.,  9,  we  may 
infer,  that  we  are  living  members  of  the  true 
Church  also :  let  us  therefore  solace  ourselves 
with  reflecting  upon  the  happiness  of  our  pres- 
ent estate.'' 

"The  third  benefit  which  worthy  receivers 
have  by  this  Sacrament  is,  that  it  doth  consign 
them  to  a  blessed  Imuiortality,  and  this  follows 
from  the  former,  it  being  impossible  any  true 
member  of  Christ  should  be  left  forever  in  the 
grave;  since  the  Head  liveth,  the  members 
shall  live  also,  John,  vi.,  64,  hence  the  Fathers 
called  it  an  antidote  against  death,  and  the 
means  to  make  us  partakers  of  our  Lord*s  im- 
mortality. For  Jesus  doth  not  only  refresh  our 
souls  with  a  present  communication  of  His 
graces,  but  doth  seal  that  covenant  also,  one  con- 
dition of  which  is,  that  He  will  bring  us  to  glo- 
ry."—76.,  p.  666,  7. 


ARCHBISHOP  WAKE. 
*^The  Bread  which  we  break  is,  not  naff  m 
figure  and  similitude,  but  by  a  real  spiritual 
Communion,  His  Body.  The  Cop  of  Blessing 
which  we  bless  is  by  the  same  Commuaion  Him 
Blood." 

JOHNSON. 

**  Nor  can  I  conceive  how  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  can  othen/i-ise  be  understood,  in  their  full 
scope  and  latitude,  when  he  says,  *  The  Cop  of 
blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  Commun- 
ion V  £c ,  1  Cor.,  X.,  16.  He  supposed  that  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  communicated  to 
us  by  the  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist.  .  .  .  And  when  St.  Paul  saith  that  ignorant 
and  profane  communicants  *  do  not  discern  tbo 
Lord's  Body*  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  (I  Cor,  xi.* 
29,)  and  that  *  they  are  guilty  of  (an  indignity 
towards)  *  the  Body  and  Blood  of  oAr  Lord,*  ver. 
27,  he  surely  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Body 
and  Blood  are  actually  there,  whether  they  dish 
cern  it  or  noL  .  . . 

"  I  believe  there  is  nothing  that  can  more  in- 
flame and  exalt  the  devotion  of  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian, than  to  think  and  believe,  that  when  he  Is 
praying  at  God's  altar  and  receiving  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  he  has  the  price  of  his  redemption  ia 
his  hand,  or  lying  before  his  eyesy—Propuia- 
tcry  ObUuion,  p.  28,  101. 

**  The  full  and  true  notion  of  theEnchanst  is,, 
that  it  is  a  religious  Feast  upon  Bread  and 
Wine,  that  have  been  first  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
Almighty  God,  and  are  become  the  mysterious 
Bod/and  Blood  of  Christ,  "—t^n^i^o^  Smerific*^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  18. 

'*  It  was  the  universal  belief  of  the  aocienta^ 
that,  by  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Bread  and  Wine  were  made  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  in  life  and  power,  as  they  were 
before  in  figure  or  representation.  As  the  nat- 
ural Body  of  Christ  was  formed  in  the  womb 
by  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  so 
they  expected,  and  prayed,  that,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  Spirit,  the  Bread  and  Wine 
might  be  made  the  Body  and  Blood,  in  a  mote 
effectual  manner  than  they  were,  when  offered 
to  God  as  mere  representatives .-  and  it  was 
their  certain  belief  that  the  Bread  thus  conse- 
crated by  the  secret  influence  of  the  Spirit,  was 
the  very  Body  of  Christ  in  power,  and  eneigy^ 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  religioo,  and 
so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  one  thing  to  be  made 
another,  without  change  of  substance.  This 
was  indeed  no  Article  of  their  Creed,  because 
the  Creed  was  originally  drawn  not  for  commu- 
nicants, but  to  be  rehearsed  by  persons  that 
were  to  be  baptized,  or  their  sureties.  But  it 
was  an  Article  to  which  all  communicants  give 
their  consent  so  oft  as  they  received.  For  the 
Priest  of  old  said,  at  the  delivery  of  the  Bread 
to  every  single  communicant,  '  The  Body  of 
Christ:*  and  every  communicant  answered. 
Amen  ;  by  which  he  was  understood  to  give  his 
consent  to  what  the  Priest  said.  And  in  the 
same  manner  they  acknowledge  the  sacrament- 
al Wine  to  be  the  Blood  of  Christ  The  prim- 
itive Church  believed  not  any  change  of  sub- 
stance in  the  Sacrament  For  they  ever  afiiriB- 
ed  the  Bread  and  Wine  to  remain  after  conse- 
cration ;  hut  that  by  the  overshadowing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  thej  were  Christ's  Body  and  Blood, 
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«ot  only  by  way  of  type,  or  figure,  but  in  real 
power  and  effect. 

**  And  we  are  to  obeerve  that,  in  the  insti- 
ttttion,  Christ  says  of  the  Bread,  *  This  is  My 
Body;*  of  the  Cup,  or  Wine,  'This  is  My  Blood/ 
ivithout  adding  any  words  to  abate  the  signifi- 
cation of  that  expression.  He  calls  the  sacra- 
mental Bread  My  Flesh,  five  times  in  six  verses 
in  this  chapter,  from  which  I  take  my  text,  be- 
ginning at  verse  51,  ending  at  verse  56 :  nay, 
lie  calls  it  My  Fleth,  vjfach  1  will  give  for  the  life 
-of  ike  world,  verse  51.  And  it  appears  under 
this  pledge  of  Bread  be  did  actually  offer  His 
jBo<ly  to  the  Father  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. See  sect.  6,  and  so  on  to  the  9lh,  Dis- 
course ii.  And  he  calls  the  Cup,  or  Wine,  Hi* 
Blood,  four  times  within  the  compass  of  f(»ur 
Tcrses,  beginning  at  the  53d,  ending  at  the  56th. 
He  knew  full  well  what  captious  hearers  he  had, 
•and  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  deserting 
Him  on  this  account ;  yet  He  does  not  forbear 
to  speak  the  mystery,  as  that  mystery  deserved. 
St.  Paul  tells  them  that  unworthily  received 
the  Sacrm«nt,  that  they  were  *  guilty  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord ;'  and  the  same  Apos- 
tle says  of  the  Cup,  that  it  is  *  the  Commumon 
of  the  Blood  of  Christ;*  and  of  the  Bread,  that  it 
is  *  the  Communion  of  the  Both  of  Christ,*  with- 
out any  mollifying  addition.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  wonder  that  the  primitive  Church  made 
tl.i&  .  n  \rticle  of  faith,  though  not  of  their  Creed. 

*'  And  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  being 
thus,  by  the  secret  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
made  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  did  fidly  an- 
swer the  characters  which  Christ  givesius  of 
itis  flesh .  and  blood  in  this  6th  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel." — Primitive  communicant,  p.  141- 
144. 

"  And  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  this  is  the 
sum  of  what  Christ  teaches  us  in  this  chapter : 
and  I  cannot  doubt  of  it  when  I  consider,  that 
this  was  the  belief  of  all  Christians  in  the  first 
and  purest  ages. 

**  To  believe  this  doctrine  is,  indeed,  a '  work' 
or  *  labour,'  so  our  Saviour  justly  calls  it.  A 
great  part  of  those  who  first  heard  it,  could  not 
be  persuaded  that  it  was  possible  for  him,  in 
any  good  sense,  to  give  his  flesh  to  be  eat,  his 
blood  to  be  drank ;  or  that,  if  He  could,  the  ben- 
•efit  of  eating  and  drinking  them,  could  be  so 
great  as  He  had  |Nx>mised  ;  therefore,  they  went 
4Uoay,  and  walked  no  fnore  with  Him,  ver.  66. 
Chnst  foreknew  what  corrupt  glosses  men  of 
latter  ages  would  put  upon  his  words,  and  bow 
diflficult  it  would  be  for  private  Christians  to 
break  through  prejudices  and  mistakes,  made 
current  by  the  countenance  and  traditions  of 
great  men.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  one  point 
in  our  religion  that  requires  more  labour  and 
study,  to  be  rightly  intbrmed  in,  at  this  day, 
than  this  of  which  I  am  now  speaking ;  I  mean, 
the  true  discerning  of  our  Lord's  Body  in  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  and  the  benefits  promised  te 
them  who  receive  it,  in  the  sixth  Chapter  of 
St.  John's  Gospel-^Ibid.,  p.  176. 

ARCHBISHOP  SHARP. 
**  But  what  then  1  Do  we  not  in  the  Sacra- 
ment truly  partake  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
'Christ  1  God  forbid  that  any  one  should  deny 
it  There  is  none  that  understands  anything  of 
the  i5acnunent  but  must  acknowledge,  that, 


therein,  to  all  worthy  receivers,  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  is  both  given  and  likewise  re- 
ceived by  them.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  Church 
of  England,  when  she  doth  so  often  declare  that 
she  owns  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ's  Body 
and  Blood  to  all  that  worthily  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment. 

**  We  do,  indeed,  own  that  Christ  is  really 
present  in  the  Sacrament  to  all  worthy  receiv- 
ers, and  in  our  Communion  Service  we  pray  to 
God  to  grant  that  we  may  eat  the  flesh  of  His 
dear  Son  and  drink  his  Blood,  6lc.  All  this  we 
own,  and  it  is  very  necessary  we  should.'*  — 
Sermon  on  TransuUlantiation,  voL  vii. 

LESLIE. 
"  Nor  can  the  showbread  in  the  temple  be 
called  the  bread  of  our  God  so  properly,  so 
strictly,  so  eminently,  as  the  Bread  in  the  Holy 

Sacrament,  which  is  the  Body  of  Christ 

And  docs  not,  then,  holiness  and  honour  belong 
as  much,  at  least,  to  the  Evangelical  Priesthood, 
who  ofler  this  Bread  of  our  God,  as  the  priests 
under  the  I^w  who  set  the  showbread  upon  the 
holy  table  in  the  temple  1  And  is  not  the  one 
as  properly  the  office  of  a  priest  as  the  other  V 
-^Regale  and  Ponti^ate, —  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  665 

BRETT. 

"  We  may  ask  again,  if  it  be  not  convenient, 
nay,  necessary,  that  ail  those  who  partake  of 
thishuly  Sacrament  should  understand  and  know 
what  It  is  they  do !  Ought  they  not  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  nature  and  design  of  it,  lest  they 
eat  and  drink  unworthily,  not  discerning  the 
liord's  Body  1  And  how  shall  they  discern  the 
Lord's  Body,  if  they  are  not  taught  that  the 
Lord's  Body  is  here  present  1" — Sermon  on  the 
Christian  Altar  and  Sacrifice,  p.  xii. 

Verse  55.  He  says.  My  flesh  'is  meat  indeed^ 
awl  my  Blood  is  drink  indeed.  That  Flesh  and 
Blood  of  Mine  which  I  but  now  promised  you 
that  /  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,  is  indeed 
true  life-giving  meat  and  drink.  *  He  that  eat- 
eth  My  Flesh  and  drinketh  My  Blood  dwelleth 
in  Me  and  I  in  him.'  He  is  in  me  as  a  member 
of  my  Mystical  Body,  and  I  in  him  by  imparting 
to  him  of  My  life-giving  Spirit.  *  As  the  living 
Father  sent  Me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he 
that  eateth  Me  shall  live  by  Me.'  As  the  Fa- 
ther (see  John,  v.,  26)  hath  life  in  himself  which 
He  received  from  no  other,  and  has  given  to 
Me  his  Son  to  have  life  in  Myself,  so  I  will  im- 
part true  life  to  him  that  feeds  on  Me.  This  is 
that  Bread  which  came  down  from  Heaven ;  not  as 
your  fathers  did  eat  manna  and  are  dead :  he  that 
eateth  of  this  Bread  shall  live  forever.  The  Bread 
which  I  purpose  to  give  you  is  true  heavenly 
Bread,  not  like  that  which  was  rained  down  in 
the  wilderness,  which  though  your  fathers  ate 
plentifully  of  it,  yet  they  di^  in  their  sins ;  but 
this  Bread  shaJl  cleanse  you  from  sin,  and  by 
virtue  of  it  those  who  feed  upon  it  shall  live  for- 
ever. *  These  things  said  He  in  the  synagogue, 
as  He  taught  in  Capernaum.  Many,  therefore, 
of  His  disciples  when  they  heard  this,  said.  This 
is  a  hard  saying,  who  can  hear  ill'  Who  can 
believe  that  we  must  become  cannibals  and  feed 
upon  this  Man's  Flesh  and  Blood  1  or  without 
such  feeding  must  be  deprived  of  eternal  life  or 
happiness  1  *When  Jesus  knew  in  Himself 
that  His  Disciples  murmured  at  it,  He  said  onto 
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tlMm,  Does  this  offend  yoaV  Do  you  starable 
at  this  1  Does  the  fatth  you  have  pretended  to 
have  now  fail  you  1  '  What  and  if  ye  shall  see 
the  Sob  of  Man  asoeod  up  where  He  was  before  V 
Will  ye  not  then  think  the  feeding  on  my  Flesh 
more  incredible  than  you  do  now  1  For  how 
can  you  feed  upon  it  when  it  is  here  no  morel 
Therefore  I  will  a  little  explain  Myself  and  tell 
you  that '  it  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the 
flesh  protiteth  notliing:'  hare  flesh  and  blood 
without  life  and  spirit  in  them  can  quicken  or 
give  life  to  nothing.  *  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you^  they  are  Spirit  and  they  are  Life.* 
The  promises  that  I  have  made  you  concerning 
giving  you  my  Flesh  and  Blood  to  eat  and  drink, 
if  you  had  attended  to  them,  might  have  satis- 
fled  you  that  I  spake  of  such  Flesh  aod  Blood 
as  should  have  a  quickening  Spirit  conveyed 
with  them.  For  I  plainly  toM  you  that  as  *  I 
live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  Me  shall 
live  by  Me.'  I  will  quicken  or  give  him  life  by 
My  Spirit,  that  Spirit  by  which  My  Body  lives, 
and  whose  quickening  or  life-giving  virtue  I 
will  impart  to  that  material  thing  whksh  I  shaU 
make  my  Body  and  Blood,  when  I  give  this  nat- 
ural Body  and  Blood  of  Mine  '  for  the  life  of  the 
world,'  or  the  redemption  of  mankind.  It  is  not 
Christ*s  doctrine  that  quickens  and  gives  us 
life,  but  His  Spirit,  that  Spirit  which  gave  life 
to  His  own  Body,  and  which  together  with  His 
Body  and  Blood,  or  something  whioh  He  digni- 
fies with  that  name,  which  He  has  appointed  to 
giv«  us  life.  The  Body  and  Blood,  theii,  or 
Flesh  and  Blood,  which,  in  this  chapter.  He 
promised  to  give  (saying,  *  My  Flesh  which  I 
give')  for  our  food  which  should  nourish  us  unto 
eternal  life,  can  be  no  other  than  that  Bread 
and  Wine  which  He  gave  when  He  instituted 
the  Holy  Eucharist  or  Lord's  Supper,  at  which 
time  he  dignified  them  with  the  name  and  vir- 
tue of  His  Body  and  Blood.  And  so  the  Holy 
and  most  ancient  Fathers  (who  lived  nearest  to 
the  Apostles'  days,  and,  therefore,  best  under- 
stood the  Apostles'  language  and  doctrine,  con- 
sequently could  best  expound  them)  have  inter- 
preted this  passage^  as  appears  from  St.  Ignati- 
us particularly,  who,  being  the  disciple  of  St. 
John  who  wrote  the  Oospel  where  alone  this 
discourse  of  our  Saviour  is  recorded,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  expositors ;  and  he  tells 
us,  as  I  have  before  observed,  that  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist is  the  medicine  of  immortality,  our  anti- 
dote that  we  should  not  die,  but  tive  forever  in 
Christ  Jesus."— &rtp<t«re  Acamni  of  the  Holy 
Eueharut,  p.  113. 

**  Now  by  comparing  these  words  (the  words 
of  institution)  of  our  Saviour  which  be  spake 
when  he  communicated  this  Bread  and  Wine  to 
his  disciples,  and  called  those  elements  His 
Body  and  Blood,  with  those  He  before  spake  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  which  I  have  al- 
ready proved  were  spoken  with  relation  to  the 
Holy  Eucharist;  for  in  that  chapter,  ver.  51, 
*  The  Bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  Flesh,  which 
I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.'  We  may 
thus  paraphrase  them:  'you  may  remember 
some  time  ago  when  I  taught  in  Capernaum, 
and  the  Jews  there  told  me  of  their  fathers'  eat- 
ing manna  in  the  desert,  which  they  called  Bread 
from  heaven,  upon  which  I  promised  them,  that 
if  they  would  believe  in  Me,  I  would  give  them 
true  bread  from  Heaven^  which  should  nourish 


!  them  unto  eternal  life;  and  tlwl  this  Brenawa^ 
I  My  own  Flesh  and  Blood.  They  thought  thi» 
I  a  hard  saying,  thinking  thai  I  intended  the^ 
should  eat  that  natural  flesh  they  then  saw,  and 
that  natural  Blood  then  and  stiU  in  Mj  veins. 
I  did  noi  then  think  it  proper  to  explain  Myadf 
any  farther  to  them  than  to  tell  then,  that  what 
I  had  said  was  to  be  understood  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense, '  That  it  is  the  Spirit  thatquickeneih ; 
the  words  that  I  speak  unio  you,  they  are  Spirit 
and  they  are  lafe.'  But  now  I  wiU  make  good 
that  promise  to  you ;  here  is  Bread  and  Wiae» 
which  I  have  now  ofiered  to  God,  and  have 
blessed  them  with  My  Spirit,  and  thereby  made 
them  My  Body  and  Blood  in  power  and  virtue. 
These  I  now  give  to  you,  eat  the  one  and  drink, 
the  other,  and  you  shall  receive  all  the  benelita 
and  blessings  you  then  heard  Me  piomise  to. 
those  who  sboukl  eat  My  Flesh  and  drink  My 
Blood,  *  I  will  raise  you  up  at  the  last  day,  and 
you  shall  dwell  in  Me  and  I  in  yoa'  And  that 
the  Church  of  England,  (to  whose  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  this  author  gave  his  asaant  and  eon- 
sent,  when  he  was  first  admitted  to  a  core  of 
souls  in  London)  believes  the  sixth  chafiter  of 
Si.  John  to  relate  to  the  Holy  Euchanat,  w 
plain,  for  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  that  chapter 
only  that  she  can  say  in  her  Exhortation  to  her 
communicants,  that  *  If  with  a  true  penitent 
heart  and  lively  faith  we  receive  that  Huly  Sac- 
rament, then  we  spiritually  eat  the  YVoSol  of 
Christ  and  drink  his  Blood,  tfa«n  we  dwell  m 
Christ  and  Christ  in  us,  we  are  one  with 
Christ  and  Christ  with  us .'  for  there  is  no  other 
place  oY  Scripture  but  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gtospel  where  this  doctrine  is  to  be 
learned."— iM.,  p.  137. 

WHEATLEY. 

"  In  these  words  of  the  Conseeration  Prayer,. 
**Hear  us,  O  merciful  Father,"  dtc.,  the  sense 
of  the  former  is  still  implied,  and  consequently 
by  these  the  elements  are  now  consecraied,  and 
so  become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  oor  Saviour,. 
Christ.*'— c.  iv.,  s.  xxii.,  p.  301,  Oxf  ed.,  1819. 

"  A  Real  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  what  our  Ohorch  fre- 
quently asserts  in  this  very  offioe  of  oomrauntoov 
in  her  Articles,  in  her  Homilies  and  her  Cate- 
chism ;  particularly  in  the  two  latter,  in  the  first 
of  which  she  tells  us,  *  Thus  much  we  most  be 
sure  to  hold,  that  in  the  Supper  of  the  Loitl 
there  is  no  vain  ceremony,  no  bare  sign,  no  un- 
trae  figure  of  a  thing  absentr-but  the  Commn- 
nion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  m  a. 
marvellous  incorporation,  which,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  through  faith  wrought 
in  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  dec.,  who  thereiiMe, 
(as  she  farther  instructs  us  in  Catechism)  verily 
and  indeed  take  and  receive  the  Body  and  Bkxid 
of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  our  Church  in  relation  to  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  entirely  dififereot 
from  the  doctrine  of  Traosubsuntiation,  whiiA 
she  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  disolatnia.''— • 
Ibid.,  s.  xxxi.,  p.  330. 

BISHOP  WILSON. 

"  We  oflfbr  unto  thee,  our  King  and  oor  Oed, 
this  Bread  and  this  Cup. 

"  We  give  tliee  thanks  for  these  and  for  ail. 
Thy  merciesi  beseeching  Thee  to  send  dtfWft< 
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rhy  UtAy  ^lii  rofotk-  ibis  8ftcdfioe»  that  He 
may  make  tbU  Bread  and.  Body  of  Uiy  Cluriet, 
and  this  Cup  tbe  Blood  of  thy  Chriat ;  a«d  that 
ali  we^  who  are  partakers  tbereof»  may  thereby 
obtain  remission  of  our  aios,  and  att  oUner  beno^ 
fits  of  His  Passion. 

**  And»  together  witk>  us,  remember,  O  God, 
for  good,  the  whole  mystical  Body  of  thy  Son : 
that  such  as  are  yet  alive  may  finish  their  coarse 
with  joy ;  and  that  we,  with  all  such  as  are  dead 
in  the  Lord,  may  rest  in  hope  and  rise  in  glory, 
for  thy  Son's  sake,  whose  death  we  now  oom- 
memorate.    Amen. 

**  May  I  always  receive  the  Holy  Saonimeot 
In  the  same  meaning,  intentie*,  and  bleasea  el^ 
feet,  with  which  Jesus  Christ  administered  it  to 
his  Apostles  in  his  hist  Supfier."--iSMfa  FHw^r 
to,  p  93,  U. 

*<  If,  therefoBB,  he  ask  how  often  he  should  r»- 
ceive  this  Sacrament,  he  ought  to  have  an  an- 
swer in  the  words  of  an  ancient  writer  :>  *  Re- 
ceive it  as  often  as  you  can,  that  the  old  serpent, 
seeing  the  blood  of  tbe  true  Paschal  Lamb  upon 
your  Tips,  may  tremble  to  epproaeh  you."" — Fa- 
rockiaUa,  ed.  1840,  p.  63. 

GRABE. 
"  The  English  divines  teadi  that,  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  under 
the  species,  that  is,  the  signs  of  bread  and  wine, 
are  oflBsred  to  God,  and  become  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  once  made  upon 
the  Cross,  whereby  God  may  be  made  propi- 
tious.'*—  Danul  BrevirUf  4^.,  Jeremy  Tayior, 
M,3.  AiverMina^  printed  Trac^  81,  p.  368. 

BISHOP  or  EXETER. 
-**  When  any  of  ju  spetk  of  this  great  my»* 
tery  in  terms  best  suited  to  its  spiritual  nature ; 
when,  for  instance,  we  speak  of  the  real  Pres- 
ence of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  there  is  raised  a  cry,  as  if  we  were 
symbolifting  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and^  ae 
if  thie  Presence,  because  it  is  real,  can  be  no- 
thing else  than  the  gross,  carnal,  corporeal  pres- 
ence indicated  in  Traosabstantialion.  Now 
here,  ae  with  respect  to  Baptism^  I  will  not  ar^ 
gue  tbe  point,  but  will  menBiy  refi»r  to  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Church,  in  those  authorised  dedao 
rations  of  its  doctrine  to  which  we  have  assent- 
ed, and  in  those  formularies  which  we  have  both 
expressly  approved,  and  solemnly  engaged  to  use. 
"  It  is  very  true,  that  none  of  these  declara- 
tions or  formularies  use  the  phrase  <  real  Pres- 
ence ;'  and,  therefore,  if  any  should  attempt  to 
impose  ihe  use  of  that  phrase  as  necessary,  he 
would  be  justly  open  to  censure  for  requiring 
what  the  Church  does  not  require.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  adopt  the  phrase,  as  not  only 
aptly  expressing  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but 
also  as  commended  to  our  use  by  the  practice 
of  the  soundest  divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  an  age  more  distinguished  for  depth,  as 
well  as  soundness,  of  Theology  than  the  pres- 
ent— such  as  Abp.  Bramhall,  Sharp,  and  Wake, 
(all  of  whom  do  not  only  express  their  own 
judgment,  but  also  as  witnesses  of  the  general 
judgment  of  the  Church  in  and  before  their 
days ;  '  No  genuine  son  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,' says  Bramhill,  *  did  ever  deny  a  true  Pres- 
.  ence ;')  if,  I  say,  we  adopt  the  phrase,  used  by 
suoh  men  as  these,  and  even  by  those  who,  at 


the  Relsrmation»  seeled  villi:  ilieir  bieod  tbeor 
testAmony  to  the  Truth  against  the  doctrine  of 
Home,  (I  alhide  eapecia%  to  Bishops  BJdley 
and  Iiatiiiie»^and  even  to  Cranmor,  who,  when 
he  avoided,  the  phraae  sa  abined  by  the  Roman- 
ists, did  yet  employ  equivalent  wopde)  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  justiiiioatioB  both  of  them  and 
of  ue,  to  show,  that  the  language  of  the  Church 
itself  does,  in&ot,  express  the  same  thing,  though 
in  dififerent  terms.  Still,  I  fully  admit,  that  Chris- 
tian diecretiion  would  bid  ua  forbear  front  the 
use  of  the  phrase,  if  the  objectioB  to  it  were 
founded  on  a  sineew  apiHrehenaion  of  giving  of- 
fence to  tender  conaeienoee ;  and  not«  as  there- 
is  toe  much  reason  to  believe,  on  an  aversion  ta 
the  great  truth  which  it  m  enplegred  teeiqiresa.*^ 
— Cfcorgv,  p»  W-7L 


The  following  sumnwry  of  the  ^  Ang]e-Catho^< 
lie  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist^'  is  added,  not  with« 
any  view  of  intiodueing  the  nespeoted  autluHr- 
into  the  contaroves^,  but  as  extracted  from  m. 
work  which,  since  the  puhtication  of  the  first 
edition,  has  received  tbe  sanction  of  the  most 
Reverend  the  Aiohbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
Armagh,  to  whom  it  isi,  with  penniaaion,  in*- 
scribed. 

"  This  CalhoUe  and  Apostolie  Cbusch  has  aW 
ways  avoided  any  attempt  to  detennine  too  mi* 
nutely  the  mode  of  the  true  Presence  in  the* 
Hdy  Eucharist  Guided  by  Scripture,  she  es* 
tablishes  only  those  truths  whidi  Scripture  re» 
veals,  and  leaves  the  subject  in  that  mystery^ 
with  which  Ged  for  Hie  wise  purposes  has  in- 
vested it.  Her  doctrine  coneerhisg  Oie  true* 
Presence  appears  to  be  United  ta  the  following 
points :  » 

**  Taking  ae  her  immovabte  foundation  tho- 
words  of  Jesua  Christ :  *  This  ia  My  Body . . . 
This  is  My  Blood,  of  the  new  Covenant ;'  ends 
*  Whoso  eateth  My  Flesh  and  drinketh  My  Bfood 
hath  eternal  lifo ;'  she  belisves  that  the  Body 
or  Flesh,  and  the  Blood  of  Jesue  Christy  the 
Creator  and  Redeemer  of  the  world,  both.  God. 
and  man,  united  indivisibly  in  one  Person,  are- 
verily  and  indeed  given  to,  taken,  eaten,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  faithAii  io  the  Lord's  Supper,  u»-. 
der  the  outward  sign  or  forai  of  Bread  and 
Wine,  which  is,  on  thie  acconnt,  the  '  partekinit- 
or  communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.' 
She  believes  that  the  Eucharist  is  not  the  siga 
of  an  absent  body,  and  that  those  who  partake 
of  it  receive  not  merely  the  figure,  or  shadow, 
or  sign  of  Christ's  Body,  but  the  reality  itself. 
And  as  Christ's  divine  and  human  natures  are 
inseparably  united,  so  she  believes  that  we  re- 
ceive in  the  Eucharist,  not  only  the  Flesh  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  but  Cbj^st  himself,  both  God 
and  man. 

**  Resting  on  these  words,  *  The  Bread  which 
we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  V  and  again,  *I  will  not  drink  hence- 
forth of  this  liruit  of  the  Vine;'  she  holds  that 
the  nature  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  continues  af- 
ter consecration,  and,  therefore,  rejects  tran- 
substantiation,  or  *  the  change  of  the  substance,' 
which  supposes  the  nature  of  bread  entirely  to> 
cease  by  consecration. 

"  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  prece- 
ding truths,  and  admonished  by  Christ  Himself, 
'  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  pro£- 
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keth  nothing ;  the  words  that  I  speak  onto  you 
they  are  Spirit  and  they  are  life;'  she  holds 
that  the  Presence  (and  therefore  the  eating)  of 
Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  though  true,  is  alto- 
gether *  heavenly  and  spiritual/  of  a  kind  which 
is  inexplicable  by  any  carnal  or  earthly  experi- 
ence or  imagination ;  even  as  the  Sonsbip  of 
Ihe  Eternal  Word  of  God,  and  His  Incarnation, 
and  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  im- 
measurable  by  human  understandings. 

**  Believing  according  to  the  Scriptures,  that 
Christ  ascended  in  His  natural  Body  into  Heav- 
en, and  shall  only  come  from  thence  at  the 
end  of  the  world ;  she  rejects,  for  this  reason, 
as  well  as  the  last,  any  such  real  Presence  of 
Christ's  Body  and  Blood  as  is  *  corporeal'  or  or- 
ganical,  that  is,  according  to  the  known  and 
earthly  mode  of  existence  of  a  body. 

*' Resting  on  the  Divine  promise,  'Whoso 
eateth  My  Flesh  and  drinketh  My  Blood,  hath 
eternal  life,'  she  regards  it  as  the  more  pious 
and  probable  opinion,  that  the  wicked,  those 
who  are  totally  devoid  of  true  and  living  faith, 
do  not  partake  of  the  Holy  Flesh  of  Christ  in 
the  Eucharist,  God  withdrawing  from  them  so 
'idivine'  a  gift,  and  not  permitting  His  enemies 
to  partake  of  it.  And  hence  she  holds  that 
such  a  faith  is  '  the  means  by  which  the  Body 
o(  Christ  is  received  and  eaten,'  <  a  necessary 
instrument  in  all  these  holy  ceremonies ;'  be- 
cause it  is  the  essential  qualification  on  our 
parts,  without  which  that  Body  is  not  re<;pived ; 
and  because  *  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God.' 

"  Following  the  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles,  and  supported  by 
tlieir  authority,  she  believes  that  **  the  blessing," 
or  "consecration,"  of  the  Bread  and  Wine  is 
Hot  without  effect,  but  that  it  operates  a  real 
change ;  for  when  the  Sacrament  is  thus  per- 
iected,  she  regards  it  as  so  *  divine  a  thing,'  so 
'.heavenly  a  ux>d,'  that  we  must  not  *jfrutane' 
to  approach  it  with  unprepared  minds,  and  that 
einn^,  although  they  only  partake  of  the  Bread 
and  wine,  partake  of  them  to  their  own  con- 
demntUiont  because  they  impiously  disregard  the 
Lord's  Body,  which  is  truly  present  in  that  Sac- 
rament. Hence  it  is  that  the  Church,  believ- 
ing firmly  in  the  real  Presence  of  the  *  precious 
and  blessed  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Je- 


sus Christ,*  speaks  of  the  Eucharist  as  'hi^ 
and  holy  mysteries,*  exhorts  us  to  consider  tha 
*  dignity  of  that  holy  mystery,'  that  *  heavenly 
feast,'  that  *  holy  table,'  *  the  banquet  of  tliat 
most  heavenly  food,'  even '  the  King  of  kings' 
Uble.' 

"  Such  is  the  simple,  the  suUime,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  true  and  scriptural  doctrine  of  our 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  —  a  doetrme 
which  cannot  be  accused  of  heresy  except  from 
ignorance  or  uncharitableness.  Even  our  ad- 
versivries  are  compelled  sometimes,  by  the  force 
of  truth,  to  clear  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  imputation  of  disbelieving  the  sublime  mys- 
teries of  this  Holy  Sacrament,  and  reducing  it 
to  a  common  spiritual  exercise,  in  which  the 
mind  of  the  individual  derives  edification,  and 
perhaps  grace,  from  the  contemplation  and  re- 
membrance of  an  absent  Redeemer's  aofierings. 

**  Our  doctrine  leaves  this  subject  in  the  sa- 
cred mystery  with  which  God  has  enveloped  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation  facilitates  the  mental  coo- 
ception  of  that  mystery ;  but  it  has  the  fatal  de- 
fect of  being  opposed  to  the  plain  langaage  of 
Scripture ;  and  if  those  statements  are  to  be  ex- 
plained away,  and  reduced  to  merely  figuratiTe 
expressions,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Pas- 
chasius  Radbertus  and  his  school ;  the  Beren- 
gerians,  Zuinglians,  and  Socinians,  may  with 
reason  claim  a  similar  privilege  of  arbitrahly 
explaining  away  into  figures  the  very  passages 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  true  presence  itself 
is  conveyed. 

"  The  Roman  doctrine  of  Transnhstantiation 
is  entirely  founded  on  human  reasoning,  on  the 
nature  of  bodies,  and  the  supposed  inoompaii- 
bility  of  the  scriptural  statement  that  the  Eu- 
charist is  Bread  and  Wine,  literally  nnderstwd, 
with  the  other  expressions  of  Scripture.  But 
what  Bossuet  has  observed  of  the  philosophical 
reasonings  of  the  School  of  Zurich  and  Geoefa 
against  the  real  Presence,  "que Ics  recevoiren 
matiere  de  religion,  c'est  detruire  non  aeulement 
le  mystere  de  I'eocbaristie,  mais  tout  d'un  wup 
tons  les  mysteres  du  Cbristianisme,"  is  pen(Kt- 
ly  applicable  to  those  of  Romanists  for  their 
Transubstantiation."—  Paima't  TreMtta  m  W 
Church,  VOL  ii.,  p.  6S6-638. 
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